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MEMORIALS  OF  REBECCA  JONES. 

NO.  Yin. 

(Contloued  from  page  819.) 

One  day  R.  Jones  going  upon  deck,  saw 
George  DiUwyn  seated  in  pensive  mood  upon 
the  chicken  coop  (which  on  ship  board  is  ordi- 
narily fitted  for  a  seat.)  He  said  to  her,  ««  Re- 
becca, canst  thou  keep  a  secret?''  To  which 
she  replied,  that  she  was  not  in  the  habit  of  pry- 
ing into  other  people's  secrets,  but  that  she  could 
keep  them  when  enlrusfed  to  her.  <«  Well, 
then,"  said  he,  **  I  think  we  shall  see  land  next 
First  day."  They  were  soon  joined  by  all  their 
companions  except  Thomas  Ross,  who  was  con- 
fined in  hi»  cabin  (a*  will  hereafter  appear)  by 
a  hurt.  R.  J.  remembering  the  lonely  situation 
of  the  latter,  went  to  sit  with  him.  He  accosted 
her  in  the  same  words,  querying  if  she  could 
keep  a  secret ;  to  which  she  repeated  her  fiNrmer 
reply.  He  then  expressed  the  same  prospect, 
that  they  should  see  land  next  First  day.  On 
First  day  morning  (5th  mo.  22d,  1784,)  George 
rose  very  early,  and,  standing  on  the  quarter 
deck  with  his  arms  folded  behind  him,  he  called 
out  with  a  firm  voice,  <*land  ahead!"  The 
Captain  being  still  in  his  berth,  hastened  up  in 
alarm,  and  asked  who  had  called  "  land  ahead." 
George,  calmly  retaining  his  position,  in  a  few 
minutes  repeated  his  call.  The  Captain  imme- 
diately ordered  to  the  mast-head  a  man  who  was 
Doted  for  distant  sight,  to  keep  a  look  out. 
When  after  the  lapse  of  10  or  15  minutes,  no 
sign  of  land  could  be  discovered,  the  Captain 
sharply  rebuked  G.  D.  for  the  false  alarm,  which 
might,  he  said,  have  led  to  serious  consequences. 
Geoi^ge  stood  unmoved,  and  called,  in  a  firm 
tone,  and  louder  than  before,  «« land  ahead !" 
The  puzzled  Captain  ordered  the  lead  to  be 
thrown,  but,  before  this  could  be  done,  the  senti- 
nel called  out,  •<  ahoy,  land  ahead !"    The  lead 


was  thrown,  and,  in  reference  to  it,  the  compiler 
turning  for  confirmation  to  Captain  Truxton*s 
sea  journal,  finds  the  following  note : 

<*  Sunday,  2dd  May.  At  6  o'clock  sounded, 
got  42  fathoms  water— shells  and  rotten  brown 
stones — at  7  made  the  land — take  it  for  the 
start — ^bearing  E.  N.  E. ;  9  leagues  distant. 
Latitude  observed  49  45  North." . 

Rebecca  preserved  some  of  die  shells  and 
sand  taken  at  this  place,  a  portion  of  which  is 
still  kept. 

We  will  anticipate  the  course  of  the  narrative 
to  say,  that  they  landed  at  Gravesend*on  Sixth 
day,  the  28th  of  Fifth  month,  after  a  passage  of 
30  days,  reaching  London  about  4  o'clock,  P. 
M. ;  this  being  the  day  prior  to  the  select  Yearly 
Meeting.  Two  %oeem  afterwards,  the  ship  to 
which  their  attention  had  first  been  turned,  was 
towed  in,  on  her  beam  ends,  the  keel  being  out 
of  the  water,  the  ballast  having  shifted  in  a  storm 
so  that  they  were  unable  to  right  her.  They 
had  taken  a  different  course  frOm  the  one  pursu- 
ed by  the  **  Commerce,"  and  experienced  danger 
and  distress,  so  thaf  all  hope  of  reaching  their 
port  at  one  time  vanished.  A  female  passenger 
afterwards  told  R.  J.  that,  as  she  lay  in  her  berth, 
she  could  dip  her  hand  into  the  water  in  the 
cabin,  and  that  while,  her  soul's  concerns  were 
uppermost,  and  her  heart  was  engaged  in  fervent 
prayer,  the  only  temporal  desire  she  allowed 
herself  to  cherish,  was,  that  she  might  not  strug- 
gle long  in  the  water. 

We  now  insert  some  extracts  from  her  own 
notes  of  the  voyage. 

«  We  left  Philadelphia,  Fourth  month  24th ; 
upwards  of  sixty  Friends  with  us.  Dined  at 
Chester,  then  proceeded  to  Wilmington  ;  had  a 
meeting,  which  was  large,  and  favoured  with 
confirming  evidence  that  the  Lord  is  good  to 
those  that  fear  him,  to  the  souls  of  those  who  in 
sincerity  seek  and  serve  him. 

26M.  First  day. — Proceeded  to  New  Castle 
where  the  ship  lay ;  had  a  meeting  in  the  Court 
House  with  the  inhabitants,  to  satisfaction ;  after 
which  we  dined,  and  after  an  affectionate  leave 
of  our  dear  friends,  went  in  a  yawl  to  the  ship, 
which  was  ready  for  our  reception.  Our  dear 
friends  S.  Hopkins,  Samuel  Smith,  John  Par- 
rish,  wife  and  son,  S.  Pleasants  and  wife,  Pbeba 
Pemberton,  Ann  I)illwyn>*  and  Ann  Emlen  JTr., 

*  Afterwards  wife  of  John  Cox. 
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accompanied  us  on  board,  about  4  o'clock,  where 
we  felt  easy  and  resigned,  trusting  in  that  gra- 
cious Providence  who  is  able  to  protect  and  pre- 
serve us  by  sea  and  by  land.  After  adjusting 
our  litde  conveniences,  Si^c,  we  retired  to  rest, 
which  was  much  interrupted.  However,  I  got 
some  sleep,  and  felt  refreshed  and  comforted  in 
tlie  hope  that  the  Lord  was  with  us. 

26M.  Second  day, — About  7  A.  M.,  the  wind 
having  sprung  up,  and  fair,  we  reached  the 
capes,  which  is  near  100  miles,  by  one  o'clock, 
P.,M.,  when  the  ship  hove  to  for  the  Pilot,  who 
left  us  about  two  o'clock. 

2Sih.  Fourth  cfoy.— Extremely  sick.  G.  M. 
and  self  taking  little  nourishment,  yet  quiet  in 
spirit^  looking  to  the  Lord. 

2Qth,  Fifth  day, — Had  a  poor  night;  high 
wind  kept  us  rolling  about,  and  very  sick.  Three 
of  our  hogs  washed  overboard,  and  several 
poultry  drowned — but  the  dead  lights  having 
been  put  up  in  the  afternoon,  the  cabin  was 
mostly  dry.  As  I  lay  rolling  about,  the  sea 
being  very  rough,  my  mind  was  turned  toward 
the  Lord,  and  this  petition  revived  with  life  and 
sweetness :  **  Let  not  the  water-flood  overflow 
me,  neither  let  the  deep  swallow  me  up."  And 
my  trust  and  confidence  were  renewed  in  the  all- 
fiufficieut  Helper  of  his  people.  This  day  we 
passed  through  the  gulf  stream  of  Florida,  and 
left  Cape  Henry  to  the  windward. 

*30/A.  Sixth  day.—G.  D.,  M.  J.,  and  myself 
continue  very  sick,  but  the  weather  clearing  up, 
and  a  pretty  good  breeze  from  W.  and  shifting 
to  N.  W.,  we  ran  along  finely.  I  came  upon 
deck  about  one  P.  M.,  and  was  revived  with  the 
air,  and  took  a  litde  nourishment — so  I  sat  on 
the  floor  of  the  deck  to  make  this  nemorandum 
— retired  to  rest  under  a  humbling  sense  of  the 
Lord's  continued  care  and  regard  towards  his 
poor  servants,  who  have  left  all  to  follow  his 
leadings. 

6th  mo.  Ist.  Seventh  day. — ^Very  sick — yet 
quiet  in  mind — trusting  in  the  Lord. 

2d.  First  day, — Our  Captain  having  been  in- 
formed last  evening  that  we  thought  it  right  for 
our  little  band  to  retire  and  wait  upon  the  Lord, 
under  the  persuasion  of  his  providential  care, 
and  in  acknowledgment  of  our  dependence  upon 
him  for  a  blessing,  he  readily  consented,  and  ap« 
peared  willing  the  steerage  passengers  might 
have  the  privilege  of  sitting  with  us,  if  they 
chose  it.  But  the  wind  springing  up  freshly, 
and  increasing  with  rain,  we  sat  down  alone. 
Melting  goodness  was  near  our  spirits.  J.  Ross, 
and  S.  Emlen,  had  some  encouraging  hints,  and 
we  were  comforted  as  well  as  bowed  together 
in  spirit.     The  Lord's  great  name  be  praised ! 

3rf,  4th,  and  btk, — ^The  wind  being  fair,  we 
sailed  from  8  to  10  knots.  We  came  in  sight 
of  the  banks  of  Newfoundland. 

6th,  Fifth  day. — A  calm,  and  a  pleasing  calm 
of  soul.  May  gratitude  be  the  covering  of  my 
sp  r  t,  under  a  renewed  sence  of  the  deep  obliga- 


tions I  am  under  to  the  great  Shepherd  of  Israel, 
who  has  not  only  favoured  my  poor  soul  with 
the  knowledge  of  his  will  respecting  me,  but, 
oh !  blessed  be  his  power,  has  furnished  with 
strength  sufficicfnt  hitherto  to  comply  with  his 
heavenly  requirings.  And  I  feel  at  this  instant 
renewed  desires,  that  I  may  be  kept  humbly  de- 
pendent on  Him  alone,  who  is  strength  in  weak- 
ness, and  riches  in  poverty.  Hitherto  all  the 
company  in  the  cabin  have  conducted  in  great 
harmony,  each  being  willing  to  assist  the  other 
in  little  kindnesses,  and  our  mutual  friend,  nurse, 
and  helper,  Sarah  Dill  wyn,  has  been  particularly 
attentive  to  our  various  wants.  I  esteem  myself 
under  great  obligations  to  her ;  may  her  labour 
be  acceptable,  and  rewarded  by  the  great  Master, 
who  has  promised  that  they  who  give  a  "  cup 
of  cold'  water  in  the  name  of  a  disciple,  shall  re- 
ceive a  disciple's  reward." 

And  in  the  course  of  this  voyage,  Wm.  Lud- 
1am  (one  of  the  passengers — an  obliging,  sensi- 
ble, well  behaved  num)  having  a  stone  bruise  on 
his  heelf^nd  S.  Emlen,  and  T.  Ross,  having,  by 
the  motion  of  the  ship,  slipped  and  hurt  them- 
selves, S.  D.  has  had  to  dress  and  tend  the  wounds 
of  them  all.  I  was  favoured  with  a  quiet  good 
night,  more  so  than  any  previous,  and  was  in  my 
sleep  in  company  with  my  dear  friends  at  Phila- 
delphia, in  the  enjoyment  of  sweet  unity  and 
fellowship,  especially  my  dear  H.  C,  for  whose 
welfare  is  my  soul  anxiously  solicitous,  that  she, 
with  myself,  may  be  kept  near  the  Lord,  waiting 
steadily  on  him  for  help  and  direction  in  the 
most  needful  time,  and  that  we  may  be  supported, 
encouraged,  and  helped,  under  the  present  trial, 
and  stand  so  unreservedly  dedicated  to  the  Lord's 
will  and  requirings,  that  the  hands  of  our  arms 
may  be  made  strong  for  labour  in  the  heavenly 
vineyard,  in  the  day  time. 

8th.  Seventh  day, — Had  a  good  night.  Awoke 
about  midnight,  in  the  enjoyment  of  divine  love 
and  sweetness  on  my  heart  in  a  superior  degree 
— flying  peacefully  with  my  mind  turned  towards 
Him  who  has,  I  do  believe,  required  this  sacrifice 
at  my  hands,  and  whom  I  do  acknowledge 
worthy  to  be  served,  honoured  and  obeyed,  now 
and  forever.  In  the  morning  sea  sickness  came 
on  again,  that  G.  D.,  M.  J.  and  myself  were  re- 
newedly  tried. 

A  small  bird  called  a  curlew  plover,  suppos- 
ed to  come  from  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  lit 
on  one  of  the  ship's  yards,  was  taken  by  one  of 
the  hands,  and  brought  into  the  cabin.  It  is 
about  the  size  of  a  pigeon,  with  a  small  bill,  like 
a  snipe.  It  being  a  stranger,  and,  to  us  Ameri- 
cans, a  curiosity,  our  captain  has  ordered  a  box 
for  its  ace  }mmodation,  S.  D.  wishing  to  carry  it 
to  England.  My  mind  was  this  evening  poor, 
but  quiet.     Retired  early  to  bed. 

9th.  First  day  morning, — Awoke  refreshed, 
both  in  body  and  spirit.  Sick  for  a  sbort  space, 
but,  getting  better,  was  favoured  to  sit  in  the 
cabin  where  a  meeting  was  held,  the  Captain, 
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cabin  passengers,  most  of  the  steerage  passen- 
gers, and  as  many  of  the  seamen  as  could  be 
spared  from  working  the  ship,  attended,  and 
behaved  well.  It  was  a  solid,  good  opportunity, 
and,  I  trust,  was  owned  by  the  Great  Com- 
mander of  the  seas.  G.  D.,  S.  E.  and  M.  J. 
each  appeared  lively  in  the  exercise  of  their  gifts. 
A  light  head  wind. 

10/A.  Second  day, — Awoke  with  these  ex- 
pressions, "  Confide  in  his  mercy,  and  adore 
his  power^  Was  sick  at  first  rising,  but  grew 
better.  Spent  great  part  of  this  day  upon  deck, 
in  sweet  fellowship  with  our  little  band.  Little 
wind,  and  that  ahead. 

WtL  Third  day, — Less  sick  to-day.  A  fine 
wind.  In  the  evening  my  mind  was  drawn  into 
secret  retirement,  in  which  my  soul  was  bowed 
in  humble  prostration  and  worship  to  the  God 
of  my  life,  who  hath  done  great  things  for  me,  a 
poor,  unworthy  creature.  Rain  in  the  night, 
with  thunder  and  lightning. 

12M.  Fourth  day.— Could  have  slept  this 
morning,  but  felt  much  sympathy  with  M.  J., 
knowing  by  experience  how  dispirited  they  feel 
who  are  very  sea  sick.  I  called  the  steward, 
and  gave  orders  for  some  gruel,  which  was  salu- 
tary, and  she  seemed  better  after  it.  Our  worthy 
friend,  T.  Ross,  this  day,  by  a  lee  lurch  of  the 
ship,  fell  in  the  cabin  and  wounded  one  of  his 
legs  badly,  which  was  timely  attended  to.  It 
was  a  favour  he  was  not  more  hurt.  I  retired 
to  rest  under  a  thankful  sense  of  Divine  mercy, 
and  fresh  breathings  of  soul  after  the  renewal  of 
love  and  favour. 

13M.  Fifth  day, — Awoke  sweetly  refreshed; 
arose  humbled  in  a  view  of  my  own  weakness. 
Felt  drooping  this  day,  but  quiet  in  mind. 

14/A.  Sixth  day, — Better  this  morning.  Ad- 
mired the  kindness  of  Divine  Providence  to- 
wards us  in  this  our  floating  inclosure  on  the 
great  deep.  Blessed  be  His  great  name  whose 
care  is  over  his  poor  servants,  fulfilling  his 
gracious  promise  who  hath  said,  ^  I  will  not  fail 
thee,  nor  forsake  thee."  We  had  a  sweet  re- 
freshing season  this  morning  in  our  cabin,  select 
from  the  other  passengers,  which  is  an  additional 
favour.  It  appears  from  the  Captain's  account 
that,  by  12  o'clock  this  day,  we  have,  in  24  hours, 
sailed  228  miles.  He,  with  Wm.  L.  and  R. 
Ely,*  &c.,  are  preparing  fishing  tackle  to  catch 
mackerel. 

May  our  rejoicing  be  in  fear,  depending  only 
on  the  divine  protecting  arm  of  the  Almighty, 
without  whose  permission  not  a  hair  of  our 
heads  will  be  allowed  to  perish. 

15^A.  Seventh  day, — A  fine  fair  wind,  and 
such  pleasant  weather,  that  our  Captain  tells  us 
that  we  might  go  to  sea  for  20  years  and  not 
have  such  another  day,  for  our  ship  is  steady 
enough  to  sew  and  write  pleasantly,  though  going 


*  Richard  Ely,  an  affable,  courteous  man,  was  our 
fellow  passenger. 


so  rapidly  that  in  the  last  24  hours  we  have 
sailed  240  miles. 

16/A.  First  duy, — ^The  wind  unfavourable. 
I  was  not  so  well  to-day.  We  sat  down  quietly 
in  the  morning,  but  had  not  so  general  an  op- 
portunity as  on  last  First  day.  Spent  the  latter 
part  of  this  day  alone  in  our  state  room,  my 
heart  being  turned  towards  the  Lord,  and  my 
confidence  renewed  in  his  sufficiency  and 
strength,  for  the  fully  supplying  of  our  various 
needs. 

llth.  Second  day, — Rose  refreshed  in  body, 
yet  low  in  mind,  though  not  discouraged  :  much 
desiring  to  be  rightly  directed  in  my  future 
movements,  particularly  in  the  place  suitable  for 
me  to  take  up  my  abode  whilst  in  the  great  city 
towards  which  we  are  approaching ;  and  that  I 
may  be  kept  humble,  little  and  low,  in  that  sim- 
plicity which  my  heart  has  been  long  convinced 
is  designed  for  my  safety,  and  has  ever  been  the 
prelude  of  true  peace.  Oh  that  wisdom  and 
knowledge  may  be  the  stability  of  our  times ! 
Then  may  we  hope  the  Divine  strength  will  be 
our  salvation  and  rejoicing.  Amen  said  G.  D. 
[This  is  in  G.  D.'s  hand  writing.] 

The  following  instance  of  the  signal  care  of 
Divine  Providence  is  worthy  of  record.  Samuel 
Emlen,  Jr.,*  had  just  moved  from  his  seat  di- 
rectly under  the  sky  light  in  the  cabin,  when  one 
of  the  sheep  on  deck  fell  through  the  glass  into 
the  cabin.  Without  doubt,  if  S.  had  been  in  the 
spot  where  he  had  been  sitting,  without  his  hat, 
the  particles  of  glass,  with  the  weight  of  the  fall- 
ing animal  on  his  bare  head,  must  have  greatly 
wounded  him,  if  not  taken  his  life.  May  a 
grateful  sense  of  the  distinguished  Mercy,  be  so 
impressive  on  his  young  and  tender  mind,  as  to 
excite  this  query  in  sincerity,  "What  shall  I 
render  to  thee,  oh  Lord,  for  all  thy  benefits  ?" 

ISth.  First  day, — Not  so  well  this  day.  Still 
under  an  exercise  on  my  own  account,  that  the 
Lord,  my  alone  Helper,  may  condescend  to 
favour  me  with  the  distinct  knowledge  of  his 
will,  that  I  may  not  determine  in  the  uncertainty, 
nor  mistake  his  counsel.  Spoke  a  brig  from 
Amsterdam,  bound  to  New  York. 

CTo  be  conUoued.) 


If  we  maintain  a  just  sense  of  the  fallibility  of 
our  judgments,  and  the  deficiency  of  our  own 
conduct,  when  tried  by  a  standard  of  perfection 
and  purity,  we  shall  be  cautious  of  judging  the 
errors  and  failures  of  others  with  severity. 


*  Samuel  Emlen,  Jr.,  was  afterwards  a  valued  and 
beloved  Elder  in  the  church,  and  a  man  of  remarkable 
watchfulness.  He  died  in  great  peace,'  in  Burlington, 
N.  J.,  12th  month  29th,  1837.  During  the  last  hours  of 
his  life,  after  the  full  power  of  utterance  had  failed 
him,  he  niade  several  efforts  to  repeat  the  passages,  « I 
am  the  resurrection  and  the  life,"  &c.;  and  "Blessed 
and  holy  is  he  that  hath  part  in  the  first  resurrection," 
&c. 
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For  Frieodv'  Review. 

LIFE  OF  THOMAS  FOWELL  BUXTON. 

(Continued  from  page  807.) 

We  have  seen  that  Thomas  Fawell  Buxton, 
soon  after  he  entered  the  House  of  Commons, 
took  an  active  part  in  procuring  a  melioration  of 
the  penal  code.  This  was  one  of  the  subjects 
recommended  to  his  attention,  by  the  letter  from 
his  brother-in-law,  to  which  reference  has  been 
heretofore  made.  Not  long  afterwards,  he  ob- 
tained from  a  Baptist  missionary,  who  had  re- 
cendy  returned  from  India,  an  account  of  the 
immolation  of  widows  in  that  country.  Proba* 
bly  few  of  our  readers  require  to  be  informed 
that  for  time  immemorial  the  practice  has  pre- 
vailed in  India  of  burning  the  bodies  of  the  men 
of  note,  and  consuming  on  the  same  pyre  one  of 
the  wives  of  the  deceased.  Having  collected  a 
laige  mass  of  information  on  the  subject,  he 
determined  to  bring  the  case  before  parliament ; 
and  in  the  year  1821  he  made  two  motions  in 
relation  to  it,  the  exact  pnrport  of  which  is  not 
explained.  In  his  speech  on  the  second  occa- 
sion he  proved,  that  within  the  four  preceding 
years,  in  the  Presidency  of  Fort  William  alone, 
two  Thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-six 
widows  had  been4;ommitted  to  the  flames.  This 
cruel  martyrdom,  it  may  be  observed,  has  been 
usually  represented  as  voluntary  on  the  part  of 
the  sufferers,  under  a  mistaken  notion  of  piety  : 
but  he  was  able  to  show  that  the  sacrifice  was 
generally  forced  upon  the  unhappy  widow,  either 
by  superstitious  priests  or  interested  relatives. 
It  was  found  that  the  French,  Dutch  and  other 
European  powers,  having  possessions  in  India, 
had  abolished  the  custom  within  their  territories ; 
while  the  stigma  of  its  continuance  still  rested 
on  the  British  Government.  But  as  this  subject 
was  considered  as  falling  within  the  province  of 
the  India  House,  rather  than  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, several  years  were  allowed  to  pass  away 
before  anything  of  importance  was  accomplished. 
If  the  authority  of  Parliament  is  as  great  as  it  is 
usually  represented,  certainly  very  litde  hesi- 
tation could  be  needful,  when  such  an  abomi- 
nable practice  was  known  to  exist  within  the 
precincts  of  British  power. 

Whatever  technical  difficulties  presented,  the 
subject  does  not  appear  to  have  been  forgotten 
or  neglected  by  Buxton,  for  when,  in  1827,  he 
heard  that  Lord  William  Bentick  was  appointed 
Governor  General  of  India,  he  immediately  re- 
paired to  his  residence,  to  confer  with  him  re- 
specting it,  and  to  urge  him  to  employ  his  au- 
thority for  the  abolition  of  this  atrocious  practice. 
We  find  from  a  letter  addressed  to  that  nobleman, 
soon  after  this  interview,  that  he  had  previously 
exerted  his  influence  with  one  who  had  at  a 
former  day  been  expected  to  occupy  a  similar 
station  there,  and  had  procured  from  him  an  as- 
surance that  his  utmost  efforts  should  be  em- 
ployed fur  the  extinction  of  the  custom.    We 


cannot  determine  how  far  the  subsequent  action 
of  Governor  Bentick  was  influenced  by  the  re- 
presentations of  Buxton,  and  by  the  documents 
which  he  placed  in  his  handis ;  but  the  latter  had 
the  satisfaction  to  learn,  that  the  new  Governor, 
soon  after  his  arrival  in  India,  abolished  the 
Suttee  practice  at  a  single  blow.  Thus  one 
object  of  his  parliamentary  labour  was  attained 
without  the  intervention  of  parliament. 

The  ability  and  enei^y  displayed  by  the  sub- 
ject of  this  memoir,  in  the  discussion  of  capital 
punishments,  seems  to  have  fixed  on  him  the 
particular  attention  of  Wilberforce,  as  an  eligible 
partner  and  successor  in  the  cause  to  which  he 
had  devoted  a  large  part  of  his  life.  Upwards 
of  thirty-three  years  had  then  elapsed  since  that 
distinguished  statesman  commenced  his  labours,  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  for  the  extinction  of  the 
slave-trade.  In  those  days  he  was  accustomed 
to  rely  upon  the  aid  of  his  friend  WilUam  Pitt, 
whose  commanding  eloquence  was  never  with- 
held from  this  righteous  cause.  And  it  is  no 
more  than  justice  to  the  character  of  Pitt,  whose 
sincerity  in  regard  to  the  abolition  of  the  African 
slave-trade  was  much  questioned  at  the  Ume, 
and  has  been  denied  in  some  recent  publications, 
to  observe  that  he  was  the  personal  friend  of 
Wilberforce,  and  stood  pledged  to  support  the 
cause»  when  the  great  champion  of  African  rights, 
was  prevented  by  indisposition  from  attending 
to  his  parliamentary  duties :  that  whenever  the 
subject  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons, 
he  never  failed  to  support  the  efforts  of  his  friend 
by  arguments  which  none  but  the  highest  order 
of  intellect  could  wield,  and  which  none  but  a 
decided  advocate  would  have  oflered ;  and  that 
Clarkson,  whose  fidelity  was  above  suspicion, 
and  whose  penetration  will  hardly  be  questioned, 
alw^s  considered  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer as  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  abolition. 
But  Pitt  was  numbered  with  the  dead  while 
Buxton  was  pursuing  his  studies  at  the  Univer- 
sity qf  Dublin ;  and  Wilberforce  had  now  reached 
the  evening  of  his  days.  Although  the  British 
Parliament  had  withdrawn  its  sanction  from  the 
African  slave-trade,  still  the  victims,  and  the  de- 
scendants of  the  victims  of  that  trafiic,  were  re- 
tained in  slavery  within  the  colonial  possessions 
of  Great  Britain  ;  and  Wilberforce  had  been  long 
anxious  to  bring  the  condition  of  these  slaves 
under  the  notice  pf  parliament,  and  to  put  in 
operation  the  most  judicious  means  for  advancing 
their  social  and  moral  improvement,  and  raising 
them  to  the  position  of  freemen.  As  this  was 
justly  apprehended  to  be  the  work  of  time,  he 
naturally  turned  his  attention  towards  an  auxili- 
ary, who  might  prove  an  efficient  successor,  in 
case  of  his  retiring  from  public  life,  or  being  in 
any  way  incapacitated  for  prosecuting  the  enter- 
prise. He  had  for  some  time  been  looking  to- 
ward Buxton  in  that  connection,  and  the  energy 
manifested  in  the  question  of  capital  punishments 
put  an  end  to  his  hesitation,  so  that  he  addressed 
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a  letter  to  him  on  the  followioff  day,  urging  htm 
to  take  into  hia  serioas  consideration  the  expe- 
diency of  devoting  himself  to  that  cause,  as  far 
ae  he  could,  consistently  with  the  proper  die- 
charge  of  the  obligations  already  incurred. 

The  suggestion  of  Wilberforce  was  one  of  a 
number  of  causes  which  united  to  fix  the  atten- 
tion of  Buxton,  on  the  subiect  which  for  several 
years  constituted  the  object  and  business  of  his 
life.  His  aversion  to  slavery  and  the  slave* 
trade,  was  in  some  measure  hereditary — having 
received  from  his  mother,  in  early  life,  a  strong 
impression  of  the  iniquity  of  the  system ;  and  to 
this  circumstance  «iay  perhaps  be  attributed  the 
fact,  formerly  noticed,  that  his  first  speech  on 
entering  college,  was  on  the  subject  of  the  slave* 
trade,  the  abolition  of  that  traffic  being  near  that 
time  brought  afresh  under  discussion  tn  the 
British  Parliament,  but  the  result  was  still  unde- 
termined. His  attention  to  this  subject  upon  his 
first  entering  Parliament,  had  been  solicited  by  a 
letter  from  his  brother-in-law,  William  Forster, 
the  husband  of  his  sister  Anna,  whose  abstinence 
from  slave-grown  sngar  has  been  already  noticed. 
In  that  letter  W.  Forster  observed  that  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  wise  and  good,  bad,  under  the 
Divine  blessing,  been  directed,  with  considerable 
success,  towards  staying  the  progress  of  e?il,  by 
the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade;  but  that  it  was 
then  time  to  turn  the  mind  of  the  British  public 
to  the  situation  of  those  in  actual  slavery. 

Another  circumstance  is  noted,  which  made  a 
strong  impression  on  his  sensitive  mind.  Pris- 
cilla  Gumey,  his  wife's  youngest  sister,  to  whom 
he  was  particularly  attached,  and  who  was 
worthy  of  his  afiection,  finished  her  course  near 
this  time.  During  her  illness,  she  repeatedly 
urged  him  to  make  the  cause  and  condition  of 
the  slaves  the  first  object  of  his  life»  as  she  felt 
nothing  so  heavy  on  her  heart  as  their  aufferings ; 
and  two  or  three  days  before  she  died,  she  sent 
for  him,  as  desiring  to  speak  to  him  on  a  subject 
of  importance.  The  moment  she  bepn  to  speak, 
a  convulsive  cough  came  on,  which  continued 
amidst  perseverir^r  endeavours  to  make  herself 
understood,  until  her  strength  was  exhausted. 
She  then  pressed  his  hand  and  said,  **  The  poor 
dear  slaves.'*  The  object  of  her  solicitude  was 
of  course  readily  comprehended.  He  had  pre- 
viously to  this  time  become  a  member  of  the 
African  Institution ;  and  though  that  association 
devoted  its  attention  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively, 
to  the  slave-trade,  its  connection  with  slavery 
itself  could  not  fail  to  direct  the  reflections  of  its 
members  to  the  subject. 

Notwithstanding  the  powerful  influence  which 
these  circumstances  must  have  exercised,  more 
than  a  year  was  permitted  to  elapse  after  the 
receipt  of  WUberforce's  letter,  before  he  con- 
cluded to  engage  in  the  arduous  enterprise  of 
emancipating  all  the  slaves  in  the  British  islands. 
One  principal  cause  of  hesitation  is  stated  to 
have  been  the  fear,  that  the  discussion  of  the 


subject  in  England  might  lead  to  a  servile  insuiv 
rection  in  the  West  Indies.  It  must  be  well 
known  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  the  proceedings  in  the  British  parlia- 
ment, in  relation  to  the  African  slave-trade,  that 
the  opponents  of  the  abolition  were  often  pre* 
dieting  insurrections,  conflagrations  and  mas- 
sacres in  the  islands,  as  the  consequence  of  dis- 
cussing in  parliament  the  question,  whether  the 
traffic  should  be  suppressed  or  continued. 
Whenever  a  puny  rebellioiK  could  be  got  up 
among  the  slaves,  it  was  immediately  charged 
upon  the  agitation  of  this  subject  in  Parliament. 
Even  the  convulsions  in  Haiti  were  attributed, 
by  the  advocates  of  the  trade,  to  the  same  inade- 
quate and  irrelevant  cause.  When  the  law  for 
the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  was  at  length 
enacted,  and  all  the  gloomy  predictions  of  ruin 
and  servile  war,  as  the  consequence,  were  given 
to  the  winds,  it  was  easy  and  natural  for  the  ad- 
vocates of  slavery  to  transfer  these  frightful,  but 
hackneyed  predictions,  to  the  emancipation  of 
the  slaves.  When  it  was  proved  by  experience, 
that  the  negroes  in  the  British  islands  would  not 
rise  in  rebellion  and  murder  their  masters, 
merely  because  the  parliament  had  prohibited 
the  seizure  and  transportation,  of  the  natives  of 
their  fatherland,  to  share  with  them  the  Iflessings 
of  slavery,  it  was  predicted  that  their  emanci* 
pation  must  be  productive  df  convulsions  and 
civil  wars.  Even  in  our  own  country  we  some- 
times  hear  eimilar  suggestions,  as  if  the  negro 
was  such  an  anomaly  in  creation,  as  to  rush  into 
rebellion,  because  the  government  had  granted 
him  the  object  of  his  highest  ambition. 

Whether  these  absurd  predictions  actually 
produced  a  fear  of  their  fulfilment  in  the  mind 
of  Buxton,  they  evidently  led  to  a  careful  exa- 
mination of  the  subject,  and  a  consequent  con* 
viction  of  their  fallacy.  In  these  reflections  he 
did  not  fail  to  observe  how  often  insurrections 
had  been  foretold  by  the  West  Indians,  and  how 
totally  they  had  failed. 

In  the  autumn  of  1823,  Wilberforce  and  Ma- 
cauley  spent  some  weeks  at  Cromar  Hall,  T.  F. 
Buxton's  residence,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
the  question  with  him,  and  with  Dr.  Lushington 
and  Lord  Suffield;  and  there  was  drawn  the 
outline  of  the  plans,  on  which  they  afterwards 
respectively  acted. 

A  striking  trait  in  the  character  of  Buxton,  as 
has  been  frequently  intimated,  was  his  indefati" 
gable  industry.  Whatever  he  undertook  was 
pursued  with  an  ardour  which  was  not  to  be  re- 
strained ;  and  when  about  to  engage  in  an  en- 
terprise, which,  if  successful,  mtist  change  the 
face  of  the  British  West  Indies ;  essentially  mo- 
dify the  property  of  a  large  class  of  capitalists, 
and  transmute  nearly  800,000  slaves  into  free- 
men, it  was  to  be  expected  that  he  would  examine 
the  subject  in  all  its  relations,  and  make  himself 
master  of  all  the  arguments  which  could  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  questions  involved  in  the 
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case.  We  accordingly  find  him  again  engaged 
in  connection  with  his  friends  Wilberforce  and 
Macauley,  in  deep  deliberations  on  the  most  ef- 
fectual mode  of  conducting  their  operations. 
And  it  is  pleasing  to  observe,  that  he  fully  re- 
cognised the  importance  and  necessity  of  Divine 
assistance  in  those  philanthropic  labours  to  which 
his  life  was  devoted.  He  had  then  in  his  yiew, 
not  only  slavery  and  the  slave-trade,  but  the 
burning  of  Indian  widows,  which  he  brought  up 
several  times  in  Parliament  before  the  custom 
was  finally  abolished ;  as  well  as  the  melioration 
of  the  penal  code,  and  the  improvement  of  the 
prison  discipline. 

As  a  preliminary  to  the  contemplated  parlia* 
mentary  proceedings',  efibrts  were  made  to  arouse 
the  attention  of  the  public.  Early  in  the  spring 
of  1823,  W.  Wilberforce  published  an  appeal  on 
behalf  of  the  slaves.  Near  the  same  time  the 
Anti-Slavery  Society  was  formed,  of  which  Bux* 
ton  was  appointed  Vice  President,  and  a  com- 
mittee of  that  association  engaged  warmly  in  col- 
lecting and  spreading  information  on  the  subject 
through  the  country.  Public  feeling  was  roused 
and  petitions  began  to  flow  in.  The  lead  was 
taken  by  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  it  was  de- 
termined that  the  presentation  of  their  appeal  by 
the  hands  of  Wilberforce,  should  be  the  opening 
of  the  parliamentary  campaign. 

(To  b«  coDtiDued.) 


Communicated  for  Friends*  Review. 
ON  CONSIDERATION. 
^Concluded  from  page  832. ) 

We  pass  on  to  the  last  branch  of  Considera- 
tion which  we  shall  noiice ;  it  comes  to  us  re- 
commended by  the  benediction  of  heaven,  and 
thus  lays  claims  to  our  most  especial  attention. 
**  Blessed  is  he  that  conatdereth  the  poor." 
It  enters  into  a  right  consideration  of  the  poor, 
to  recollect  that  poverty  is  not  an  accidental  oc- 
currence, but  a  state  to  which,  from  the  fall  of 
man,  God  in  his  all-wise  decree  has  appointed 
the  greater  number  of  human  beings.  *•  The 
poor  shall  never  cease  out  of  the  land."  **  The 
poor  ye  have  always  with  you,  and  whensoever 
ye  will,  ye  may  do  them  good."  It  is  intended 
then  by  the  Almighty,  that  at  all  times  there 
should  be  many  within  our  reach  whose  varied 
and  pressing  wants  have  a  religious  claim  on 
our  compassion  and  assistance.  In  considering 
the  poor,  therefore,  we  are  not  merely  called  upon 
to  look  into  particular  cases  of  distress  with 
tenderness,  and  to  relieve  the  sufferers  from  time 
to  time,  but  we  must  be  prepared  to  do  this  with 
effect,  by  coming  to  a  definite  determination  of 
laying  aside  re^arly  whatever  portion  of  our 
property  we  conscientiously  feel  should  be  an- 
nually dedicated  to  God  for  the  benefit  of  others. 
Let  this  not  be  done  hastily,  but  as  in  the  pre- 
sence of  our  Heavenly  Father,  from  whom  we 
have  received  every  temporal  and  spiritual  bless- 


ing. Such  an  arrangement  as  this  by  no  means 
crosses  that  most  needful  command,  **  Let  not 
your  leA  hand  know  what  your  right  hand 
doeth."  Let  charity  be  indeed  without  display, 
yea  without  the  leaven  of  a  momentary  internal 
feeling  of  self-complacency,  but  let  it  be  a  wise, 
well  regulated,  and  discriminating  act;  for  as 
we  cannot  possibly  effect  all  the  good  that  we 
may  desire,  it  is  the  more  necessary  that  timely 
consideration  should  guide  us  in  giving,  where, 
as  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  greatest  degree  ojf 
suffering,  distress,  and  want  may  be  relieved. 
This  sober-minded  and  Christian  liberality, 
which  is  acted  upon  as  a  duty,  although  it  does 
not  proceed  upon  mere  impulse,  yet  it  is  accom- 
panied with  true  feeling  towards  the  objecte  in 
whose  favour  it  is  exercised ;  and  having  had  its 
rise  in  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude  for  innumerable 
favours  freely  conferred,  it  flows  out  with  thank- 
fulness instead  of  vain-glory,  considering  that  **  it 
is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 

A  Bible  is  given,  with  thankfulness  that  the 
treasury  of  Divine  truth  has  been  open  to  us 
from  childhood. 

We  provide  instruction  for  the  ignorant  either 
at  home  or  abroad,  with  thankfulness  that  the 
ministers  of  Christ  were  sent  to  us  when  we 
asked  not  after  them. 

We  assist  a  free-school,  with  thankfulness 
that  parents  and  friends  watched  over  our  early 
years,  and  procured  for  us  the  advantages  of 
Christian  education.  And  in  the  more  private 
opportunities  of  charity,  the  same  feeling  should 
still  be  found  to  pervade,  causing  the  gif^  to  be 
bestowed  with  simplicity,  <*  and  as  of  the  ability 
which  God  giveth."  Thus  in  all  cases  glorify- 
ing Him  who  has  been  graciously  pleased  to 
make  as  the  channel  of  His  mjercy. 

Those  who  have  had  much  intercourse  with 
the  poor  in  endeavouring  to  befriend  and  instruct 
them,  will  also  have  learned  how  necessary  it  is 
to  have  patience  as  well  as  compassion  in  as- 
sisting them.  Their  temptations  are  many,  their 
wants  great,  their  habits  coarse,  and  their  oppor- 
tunities of  improvement  few.  To  judge  them 
therefore  by  the  rule  by  which  persons  of  a  su- 
perior class  are  measured,  is  not  considerate ; 
and  even  when  their  minds  have  been  brought 
under  the  power  of  vital  religion,  we  must  not 
expect  refinement  or  quick  progress,  for  the 
atmosphere  in  which  tliey  have  lived,  and  by 
which  they  are  still  surrounded,  both  in  a  natural 
and  moral  senbc,  will  cause  an  obUiseness  to 
many  things,  which  at  times  may  be  almost  re- 
volting. 

The  state  of  mind  above  described  will  also 
lead  us  into  a  spirit  of  gentle  and  kind  considera- 
tion for  the  feelings  of  those  who  are  benefitted 
by  m^r  bounty.  Alms  should  never  be  given  as 
if  t!tpy  were  yiftlded  to  importunity,  or  to  get  rid 
of  the  annoyance  of  being  so  often  applied  to  ; 
many  give  in  this  spirit.  A  harsh  unsympa- 
thising  manner  neutralizes  the  good  moral  effect 
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which  might  be  produced  by  our  bounty ;  and 
what  beneficial  result  can  be  looked  for  from  an 
action  which  betrays  the  unnatural  combination 
of  liberality  and  insult  ? 

The  considering  of  the  poor  will  further  lead 
us  to  respect  the  effort  of  the  more  respectable 
amongst  them  to  conceal  their  destitution.  Pri- 
vate assistance  may  be  devised  in  many  ways. 
Clothing  suited  for  attendance  at  public  worship, 
amongst  other  things,  is  frequently  of  great  im- 
portance ;  and  though  the  want  of  decent  apparel 
may  sometimes  be  made  an  excuse  for  careless- 
ness in  seeking  religious  improvement,  yet  we 
should  not  expect  those  who  have  been  reduced 
from  comparative  ease  of  circumstances  to  deep 
poverty,  to  possess  sufficient  holy  resolution  to 
appear  publicly  in  clothing  which  must  be  an 
evidence  of  their  want. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  at  greater 
length  the  varied  manners  in  which  the  disposi- 
tion we  have  been  endeavouring  to  recommend 
may  find  opportunity  for  exercise.  Let  us, 
therefore,- in  conclusion,  turn  our  admiring  eyes 
to  the  Great  Exemplar  of  this  and  every  other 
virtue — **  Let  us  consider  the  Apostle  and  High 
Priest  of  our  profession.''  How  beautifully  in 
the  whole  of  his  conduct  did  he  fulfil  that  which 
was  prophesied  of  Him,  '*  A  bruised  reed  shall 
he  not  break,  and  smoking  flax  shall  he  not 
quench."  Look  at  the  grateful  countenances  of 
the  parents  who  had  been  discouraged  by  His 
disciples,  when  they  heard  his  blessed  voice 
calling  them  back,  and  saying,  •«  Suffer  the  little 
children  to  come  un1o  me."  Oh,  how  the 
soothing  echo  of  the  benediction  then  pronounc- 
ed must  have  been  prolonged  in  their  hearts, 
giving  them  hope  for  their  little  ones  for  time  and 
eternity ! 

Multitudes  thronged  around  Him,  to  hear  his 
word,  and  to  be  healed  of  their  diseases  ;  but 
while  « grace  and  truth"  hung  upon  his  lips, 
and  he  was  opening  up  the  fountain  of  life  and 
immortality ;  while  he  caused  the  blind  to  see, 
the  deaf  to  hear,  the  lame  to  walk,  apd  the  dumb 
to  speak,  His  mind  was  not  too  much  engrossed 
by  the  greater  importance  of  these  works,  to  re- 
member that  the  people  stood  in  need  of  more 
ordinary  mercies.  Neither  their  distance  from 
home  nor  their  want  of  food  was  forgotten.  *'  I 
will  not  send  them  away  fasting  (said  the  con- 
siderate Saviour,)  lest  they  faint  by  the  way,  for 
divers  of  them  came  from  far." 

The  invitation  which  He  gave  to  His  disci- 
ples, to  pray  that  labourers  should  be  sent  into 
the  harvest  v  and  His  own  night  spent  in  prayer 
previous  to  the  choice  of  the  twelve  Apostles, 
was  the  result  of  the  same  considerate  compas- 
sion with  which  He  beheld  the  people  scattered 
abroad,  as  sheep  having  no  shepherd. 

No  degree  of  opposition,  no  ingratitude  or 
presumption,  could  check,  even  for  a  moment, 
his  forbearing  recollection  of  others.  His  look 
upon  Peter,  and  the  name  of  that  disciple  being 


especially  mentioned  in  the  message  :  «« Tell  my 
disciples  and  Peter,  behold,  I  go  before  them  into 
Galilee,"  marked  how  well  he  knew  the  fears 
and  doubts  which  would  naturally  harass  the 
soul  of  that  weak  though  repentant  disciple. 
But  while  a  friend  is  thus  remembered  and  re- 
stored, do  we  find  that  enemies  are  forgotten  ? 
Oh  !  merciful  Lord  !  Thou  who  «*  pleadest  the 
cause  of  thy  people,"  didst  not  in  the  extremity 
of  thy  Bufferings  omit  to  offer  up  a  plea  in  ex- 
tenuation of  the  guilt  of  thy  murderers ;  and 
thou  didst  expire  with  a  word  of  blessed  con- 
sideration on  thy  lips,  •' Father,  forgive  them, 

FOR  THEY  KNOW  NOT   WHAT  THXY  DO  !" 


CHAMPAGNE  WINE. 

This  wine  takes  its  name  from  the  Province 
in  which  it  is  made.  It  takes  much  labour  to 
prepare  it  from  the  juice  of  the  grape  suitable  for 
market.  It  costs  much  money  for  bottles  and 
corks,  many  of  the  former  breaking  during  fer- 
mentation. Ten  per  cent  breaking  is  not  re- 
garded as  a  loss,  because  the  wine  is  considered 
better,  and  rises  in  proportion. 

M.  Jaqueson,  a  wine  merchant  of  Chalons 
sur  Marne,  it  is  said,  has  cellars  in  which  he 
ferments  his  wine,  more  than  a  mile  in  extent. 
He  alone  pays  for  corks  yearly  $30,000,  which 
is  5000  more  than  the  salary  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  What  all  the  wine  mer- 
chants of  the  Old  Province  of  Champagne  pay 
for  corks  would  defray  the  salaries  of  President 
and  Congress;  and.  what  ail  the  wine  growers  of 
France  employ  for  that  purpose,  would  pay  all 
the  expense  of  our  government,  including  the 
Mexican  war. 

A  bottle  uf  this  wine  in  the  Province  of  Cham- 
pagne can  be  bought  for  about  40  cents.  Now 
the  jolly  fellows  of  the  United  Slates  think  they 
get  the  best  of  this  wine  to  drink.  Why 
shouldn't  they  ?  The  following  facts  will  show 
them  the  chance  they  have  of  drinking  pure 
wine.  With  a  ticket,  a  prize  can  be  calculated 
on  with  more  certainty,  than  the  purchase  of  a 
bottle  of  the  wine  pure  from  the  vintage  in  this 
country. 

There  are  32,000,000  of  bottles  of  false  cham- 
pagne every  year  sent  to  Russia,  about  as  much 
more  is  sent  to  England,  and  fully  equal  to  that 
quantity  to  the  United  States.  There  is  a  com- 
pany in  Paris  who  make  natural  champagne 
wine.  They  take  poor  chablis,  for  instance, 
sweeten  it  with  candy,  refine  it,  and  then  pass  it 
through  an  apparatus  which  charges  it  with  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  it  is  ready 
for  the  market. 

Immense  quantities  are  also  made  from  cider, 
by  the  employment  of  all  sorts  of  drugs,  and  in 
England,  a  great  deal  is  made  from  gooseberries 
and  the  stalks  of  rhubarb.  It  is  not  so  good  as 
the  genuine,  but  nine  out  of  ten  of  those  who 
drink,  can't  tell  the  difference ;  and  it  will  make 
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them  just  as  drunk,  and  give  them  the  same 
horrid  headache,  and  why  then  is  it  not  just  as 
valuable?  True,  some  poisonous  drugs  are 
sometimes  used  in  the  fabrication,  but  none,  per- 
haps, worse  than  alcohol. 

The  annual  production  of  France  in  this  ar- 
ticle of  Champagne  wine,  is  about  50,000,000 
bottles.  The  annual  consumption  of  the  world 
in  the  same  time,  is  300,000,000,  so  that 
250,000,000  of  false  wine  goes  down  some- 
body's throat,  is  a  clear  case. 

At  Campania,  in  Italy,  the  vintagers,  it  is  said, 
let  themselves  to  pick  Uie  grapes  from  the  trees 
over  which  the  vines  grow,  on  condition  that  if 
they  fall  and  are  killed,  their  employers  pay  the 
funeral  expenses.  If  such  an  agreement  was 
made  by  the  drinker  with  the  vender  of  wine  in 
the  United  States,  the  trade  would  be  anything 
but  profitable. — Jfetoark  AdvocaU, 

FRIENDS'  REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA,  NINTH  MONTH  23,  1848. 


In  offering  to  his  readers  the  introductory  num- 
ber of  the  second  volume,  the  Editor  may  freely 
acknowledi^e  his  conviction  of  the  responsibility  of 
the  station  which  he  has  assumed.  A  journal 
bearing  on  its  title  page  an  intimation  that  it  is 
conducted  by  a  professor  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
may  be  reasonably  expected  to  exhibit  a  correct 
representation  of  the  views  generally  prevailing 
among  them,  on  the  subjects  which  are  discussed 
in  its  columns.  Though  we  entirely  disclaim  the 
character  of  an  oiiicial  exponent  of  the  doctrines 
and  principles  of  Friends,  the  public  have  a  right 
to  expect  that  the  information  on  those  subjects 
which  they  find  in  our  columns  shall  be  entirely 
correct  as  far  as  it  goes.  It  has  therefore  been  an 
object  of  particular  attention,  to  oonfine  the  articles 
which  are  professedly  doctrinal,  to  extracts  from 
those  writings  which  have  received  the  sanction  of 
the  Society.  And  to  this  practice  it  is  intended  still 
to  adhere. 

It  may,  however,  be  observed,  that  in  a  periodi- 
cal designed  for  extennve  circulation,  subjects  of  a 
moral  character  must  occupy  It  prominent  place. 
The  great  principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  which 
are  acknowledged  by  all  the  denominations  of 
Christendom,  furnish  a  platform  on  which  we  may 
stand  without  deserting  our  own  peculiar  doctrines, 
or  contesting  those  of  others.  Though  it  is  freely 
admitted  that  religious  principles  constitute  the 
proper  and  only  solid  basis  of  sound  morality,  yet 
we  readily  perceive  that  the  principles  on  which 
all  can  fully  agree,  supply  a  groundwork  on  which 
a  fair  system  of  morals  may  be  erected.  To  in- 
culcate sentiments  favourable  to   correct  moral 


habits,  aud  such  as  promote  the  harmony  of  civil 
as  well  as  reli^ous  society,  is  an  object  of  particu- 
lar attention  in  the  management  of  this  peri- 
odical. 

As  the  tastes,  capacities  and  attamments  of  our 
readers  are  necessarily  various,  it  will  unavoidably 
happen,  that  in  the  composition  of  such  a  periodi- 
cal as  the  Review,  some  articles  will  be  occasion- 
ally introduced  of  too  scientific  and  recondite  a 
character  to  be  interesting  or  instructive  to  those 
who  have  given  but  little  attention  to  subjects  of 
that  nature.  Yel(  as  it  is  desirable  to  encourage 
an  inclination  for  scientific  enquiries,  the  editor 
confidently  trusts  that  the  insertion,  at  proper  in- 
tervals, of  articles  which  rise  a  little  above  the  level 
of  the  attainments  qf  some  of  our  readers,  will  not 
be  deemed  objectionable. 

Our  readers  will  of  course  judge  for  themselves 
how  far  the  Editor  has  succeeded  or  failed,  in  an- 
swering the  expectations  held  out  in  the  intro- 
duction to  the  preceding  volume;  he  can,  how- 
ever, rest  in  the  assurance  that  he  has  earnestly 
laboured,  and  designs  still  so  to  do,  to  render  the 
Review  an  interesting  and  instructive  companion, 
particularly  to  the  juvenile  portion  of  his  readers. 
And,  above  all,  it  is  hoped  that  nothing  will  ever 
appear  in  our  columns  which  can  in  any  decree 
degrade  the  taste  or  impair  the  morals  of  the  rising 
generation,  or  diminish  their  reverence  for  the 
great  Author  of  our  existence,  or  their  love  for  their 
fellow  men. 


Ohio  Yearlt  Mxetino.— Since  the  publication 
of  our  former  number,  some  further  information 
from  that  meeting  has  been  received.  On  Seventh 
day,  the  8th  inst.,  the  business  of  the  Meeting  was 
proceeded  with,  notwithstanding  the  continued 
intrusion  of  disowned  persons,  and  the  repeated  ob- 
jections of  many  judicious  Friends,  who  considered 
such  a  procedure  to  be  entirely  inconsistent  with 
the  discipline  and  usages  of  our  Religious  Society. 
The  proposition  from  New  York  Yearly  Meeting, 
respecting  a  conference,  was  adverted  to  and  re- 
jected. 

On  Second  day,  11th,  the  queries  and  answers 
were  read;  and  near  the  close  of  the  session 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  epistles 
to  other  Yearly  Meetings  if  the  way  should  open. 
The  meeting  convened  next  morning  at  9  o'clock, 
when  essays  addressed  to  all  the  Yearly  Meetings, 
except  New  England,  were  produced,  read  ahd 
approved. 

The  Appeal  issued  by  direction  of  Philadelphia 
Yeariy  Meeting,  last  year,  was  read,  and  1600 
copies  were  ordered  to  be  printed  for  distribution. 
It  is  well  understood,  that  in  relation  to  all  these 
proceedings,  many  valuable  Friends  withheld  their 
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co-operation  in  conseqaence  of  the  intrasion  to 
which  we  have  alluded. 
The  Meeting  closed  on  Third  day,  the  12th  inst. 

We  learn,  by  a  letter  just  received,  that  George 
and  Suaan  Howland,  whose  departure  for  Europe 
was  mentioned  in  our  50th  number,  arrived  at 
Liverpool  on  the  20th  of  last  month. 

WEST  TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  to  superintend  the  boarding 
school  at  West  Town  wul  meet  there,  on  Sixth 
day,  the  6th  of  next  month^  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M. 
The  Committee  on  instruction  meet  at  the  School 
on  the  preceding  evenins^,  at  7^  o'clock. 

The  Visiting  Committee  to  attend  the  semi- 
annual examination,  commencing  on  Third  day 
morning,  the  3d  of  10th  month. 

Thomas  Kimbxr,  Clerk. 
Philadelphia,  9th  mo.  23d,  1848.— 2L 


Died.— In  Unity,  Maine,  on  the  15th  of  Fifth 
month  last,  Margaret  Rackliff,  wife  of  Clement 
RacklifT,  in  the  Tlst  year  of  her  age — an  elder  of 
Unity  Monthly  Meetin|f.  During  most  of  the  time 
of  her  short  illness,  which  was  attended  with  much 
suffering,  she  seemed  destitute  of  a  satisfactory 
evidence  of  her  final  acceptance;  but  near  her 
close,  her  expressions  indicated,  to  those  around 
her,  that  she  was  favored  with  a  foretaste  of  that 
mercy,  which  is  in  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.  She 
passed  auietly  away,  leaving  to  her  friends  the 
comfortable  trust,  tnat  through  the  mediation  and 
intercession  of  our  Holy  Redeemer,  her  end  was 
peace. 

,  At  West  Farms,  Westchester  county,  New 

York,  on  the  13th  inst,  Gertrude  C,  wife  of  George 
F.  HuBsey,  and  daughter  of  Robert  T.  Murray,  of 
New  York,  aged  31  years. 

The  power  of  redeeming  love  was  witnessed  in 
a  very  especial  manner,  in  the  last  illness  and 
death  of  this  dear  young  Friend.  With  every  thing 
around  her,  to  make  life  desireable,  she  was  made, 
by  searching  baptisms,  more  than  willing  to  leave 
all,  husband,  chudren,  and  friends,  for  the  joys  of  a 
glorious  immortality,  consigning  her  two  little  boys, 
to  the  care  of  Him,  who  is  emphatically  dedarea 
to  be  a  "  Father  to  the  fatherless."  As  the  d 


advanced,  she^  with  perfect  composure,  addressed, 
at  different  times,  the  several  memoers  of  the 
family,  and  gave  evidence  of  being  one  of  the  re- 
deemed children  of  the  Lamb.  She  expressed  that 
it  had  been  a  great  trial  to  give  up  her  nearest 
relatives,  "but  now,"  said  she,  "lam  perifectly 
happy,  and  would  not  exchange  situations  with  any 
one  of  you,  but  trust  to  meet  you  all  within  the 
pearl  gates." 

Her  love  for  her  Saviour,  was  strikingly  mani- 
fest by  expressions  which  frequently  escaped 
her.  "What  should  I  do  without  a  Saviour?" 
and  afFain.  "  I  have  been  reposing  on  the  love  of 
Jesus."  "  I  feel  his  arms  around  me,  when  I  go 
to  sleep,  and  when  I  awake." 

About  an  hour  and  a  half  before  her  decease, 
she  calmly  said,  "  I  think  I  am  going."  The  family 
immediately  assembled  around  her  bed.  "  A  kiss 
from  you  all."  I  wish  I  could  take  you  ail  with 
me."  Finding  she  was  not  going  quite  so  soon  as 
she  had  anticipated,  "  Jesus  is  not  ready  for  me 


yet."  A  litUe  while  after,  "  Patience  "— "  Only 
the  poor  body."  Then  at  intervals,— "  Beautiful 
city,— Sweet  Jesus— Glory — Come  Lord  Jesus," — 
a  lew  words  that  were  not  understood,  and  the 
spirit  forsook  its  tabernacle  of  olay. 


For  1Meiid«'  Review. 
TESTIMONY  OF  HUGH  STAMPER. 

Since  my  earliest  recoUectioDs,  I  have  been 
fond  of  the  writings  of  our  primitive  Friends. 
The  honest  simplicity  and  great  dedication  of 
heart,  which,  in  my  estimation,  so  steadily  cha- 
racterised them,  were  particularly  interesting,  and 
are  eminently  calculated  to  impress  those  who 
peruse  the  record  of  their  experiences— their 
baptisms,  and  the  fruits  of  their  faithfulness,  with 
an  exalted  opinion  of  that  standard  of  Truth  and 
Righteousness,  which,  drawn,  as  they  most  oer* 
tainly  believed,  and  we  as  certainly,  from  the 
precepts  and  doctrines  of  Christ,  they  laboured  so 
assiduously  to  uphold. 

I  think  the  Editor  of  the  Review  has  some* 
where  assured  his  readers,  that  it  should  be  a 
Friends^  paper ;  and  while  he  has  done  well  to 
carry  out  this  part  of  his  plan,  I  am  free  to  ac- 
knowledge, I  have  been  pleased  with  the  wide 
range  which  his  columns  have  taken — with  the 
wide  field  over  which  he  has  led  his  reader*— 
and  with  the  great  variety  of  good  things  which 
he  has  thrown  before  them,  leaving  all  at  liberty 
to  gather  whatsoever  may  best  suit  their  respec- 
tive tastes. 

The  "responsible  enterprise,"  as  it  is  aptly 
termed  in  the  last  number,  has  my  earnest  wishes 
for  its  success ;  and  as  an  evidence  that  I  am 
willing  to  cast  my  mite  into  its  treasury,  I  here- 
with forward  the  "  Testimony  of  Hugh  Stamper, 
in  Lurgan,  in  Ireland,  near  his  departing  out  of 
this  life."  I  find  it  in  the  third  part  of  Piety 
Promoted,  by  John  Tomkins^  printed  in  Dublin 
in  1721.  The  very  serious  and  weighty  matter 
it  contains,  will  probably  induce  the  Editor  to 
think  with  myself,  that  it  is  well  worth  reviving 
in  the  present  day,  when  it  is  to  be  feared  too 
many  of  us  are  suffering  the  things  of  this  passing 
world  to  allure  us  from  an  earnest  search  for  the 
bearl  of  great  price — the  endnring  riches  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  Z. 

"  About  twenty  Friends  being  present,  he  said, 
<  I  die  in  the  same  faith  that  I  have  made  profes- 
sion of,  and  lived  in,  and  suffered  for  these  twenty- 
three  years,  and  I  am  as  willing  to  die  as  to  live. 
All  the  desire  I  have  to  live,  is  to  see  truth 
prosper,  and  if  sufferings  come,  I  am  willing  to 
suffer  for  it:  there  is  no  weight  nor  burden  lies 
at  my  door.  I  have  wronged  no  man,  neither 
have  I  been  burdensome  to  any,  but  always,  if 
there  was  any  difference,  I  suffered  wrong  for 
peace-sake;  I  have  not  oppressed  any  man :  so 
my  dear  Friends,  beware  of  oppression,  walk  in 
love  one  to  another,  passing  by  infirmities,  for- 
giving one  another,  for  even  as  Christ  swd,  if  ye 
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forgive  not  one  another,  how  shall  your  Heavenly 
Father  forgive  you  ?  Even  as  he,  who  would 
not  forgive  his  brother,  missed  of  pardon.  Keep 
your  hearts  clean,  and  let  no  rottenness  remain 
therein.  Keep  the  heart  void  of  offence  towards 
God  and  man,  and  when  any  evil  doth  appear, 
judge  it  down  with  the  light,  and  be  not  peevish, 
nor  fretting,  it  hindreth  the  springs  of  life.  Walk 
humbly  before  y^^ur  God,  and  be  of  a  pure  mind 
to  him ;  walk  in  true  love  one  towards  another, 
and  stand  not  at  a  distance  one  from  another,  for 
envy  and  strife  lead  from  God,  and  eat  as  a 
canker,  so  miss  of  the  blessing,  -which  is  poured 
down  upon  the  righteous,  as  showers  of  the  latter 
rain.  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  forever.  Bear 
up  your  heads,  and  give  not  away  your  crowns, 
for  any  visible  thing  here  below,  for  they  are 
but  trifles,  and  things  of  no  value.  Dear  Friends, 
keep  your  crowns  sure,  and  then  you  need  not 
care  what  scoffers,  mockers,  liars,  back-biters 
and  drunkards  say,  for  their  way  leads  to  hell, 
and  they  cannot  inherit  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 
«  Dear  Friends,  in  the  suffering  of  all  things, 
you  shall  come  to  wear  the  crown ;  no  crosSy 
no  crown ;  take  notice  of  that.  Friends,  keep 
your  crown,  that  your  bow  may  abide  in  full 
strength  in  the  needful  time,  when  pains  of  death 
come  upon  you,  which  will  come  upon  all  in  due 
time.  Death  troubles  me  not,  for  blessed  be  the 
Lord  for  ever,  the  enemy  durst  never  so  much 
as  once  set  up  his  head,  either  to  twist  or  twine ; 
since  I  lay  on  this  my  bed  of  sickness,  there  is 
nothing  but  peace  on  every  side. 

« My  dear  Friends,  I  desire  you  in  the  bowels 
of  tender  love,  to  love  one  another,  and  you  will 
be  a  comely  people,  and  an  honour  to  God,  and 
to  one  another ;  bear  the  daily  cross,  that  you 
may  be  crowned  when  time  shall  be  no  fnore, 
and  come  to  partake  of  the  mercies  of  David, 
▼iz  :  an  everlasting  covenant  which  hath  no  end. 
If  the  righteous  scarcely  he  saved,  where  shall 
the  wicked  and  ungodly  appear?  Oh  !  the  joy 
and  endless  felicity  that  shall  be  upon  the  righte- 
ous, and  what  horror  and  misery  shall  be  upon 
the  wicked. 

<  And,  dear  Friends,  let  not  a  bare  profession 
serve  your  turn,  for  it  will  not  stand  you  in  any 
stead,  in  such  a  needful  time  as  this,  but  walk 
answerably  to  what  you  profess,  that  your  bow 
^ay  stand  in  full  strength,  as  mine  doth  at  this 
time ;  for,  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord  for 
ever,  I  have  no  more  lying  upon  me  that  I  know 
of,  to  hinder  my  journey,  than  a  child.  So  my 
dear  Friends,  do  not  will  and  run  in  your  own 
wills,  but  wait  daily  upon  the  Lord,  and  let  your 
whole  dependance  be  upon  him,  that  you  may 
come  in  at  the  right  door,  for  whosoever  climbeth 
up  another  way,  is  a  thief  and  a  robber ;  so  cast 
yoUr  care  upon  the  Lord,  and  he  will  in  no  wise 
cast  you  off,  but  he  will  work  in  you,  and  for 
you,  and  you  will  become  the  children  of  the 
day,  and  of  the  light.  I  do  not  speak  these  things 
to  exalt  myself,  for  there  is  no  exalting  in  the 


grave,  but  I  must  bear  up  my  testimony  for  God, 
and  for  his  truth.  Friends,  you  know  these 
things  before ;  this  is  to  stir  up  your  minds  to  stand 
steadfast  in  the  truth,  and  let  not  your  crown  be 
taken  from  you.  Be  faithful  in  the  day  of  small 
things,  and  despise  them  not,  and  the  Lord  will 
make  you  rulers  over  much ;  so  shall  you  be 
honorable  men  and  women,  and  he  will  shower 
down  multitudes  of  blessings  upon  your  heads. 

*  O  Friends,  I  desire  you  again,  not  to  slight 
this  glarious  day,  which  is  now  dawning,  for  it 
can  be  called  no  less  than  salvation  upon  earth ; 
but  walk  faithful  to  the  receiving  of  your  crown, 
and  you  will  return  with  sheaves  in  your 
bosoms.' 

Thus  often  exhorting  Friends  to  faithfulness, 
and  to  be  of  an  honest  heart,  and  to  keep  nothing 
there,  but  that  which  is  of  a  right  nature,  saying, 
*  take  notice  of  my  words,  for  they  are  the  words 
of  a  dying  man,  and  they  are  very  weighty ;  and 
if  you  will  not  hear,  you  shall  be  made  to  re- 
member hereafter,  when  I  am  gone.' 

And  when  the  time  of  his  departure  came 
near,  he  said,  *come  Lord  Jesus,  come  when  it 
is  thy  blessed  will,  for  I  am  ready  for  thee.' 

And  just  before  he  died,  he  sat  up  in  his  bed, 
and  spake  these  words;  <now  Lord  Jesus  re- 
ceive my  doul  into  thy  everlasting  kingdom  of 
glory,  for  thy  kingdom  is  from  everlasting  to 
everlasting.'  And  so  departed  this  life  about  the 
65lh  year  of  his  age,  about  the  9th  of  the 
Seventh  month,  1670." 


FREE  GROWN  COTTON. 

It  is  no  doubt  well  known  to  many  of  our  readers 
that  the  Free  Produce  Association  of  Friends  of 
Philadelphia,  had  an  agent  travelling,  during 
several  months,  through  various  parts  of  the  South, 
to  ascertain  what  quantities  of  cotton,  sugar,  &c., 
could  be  obtained  there,  untouched  by  servile 
labour.  A  few  extracts  from  some  of  his  letters, 
are  now  offered  to  the  readers  of  the  Review.  The 
researches  of  this  agent  have  furnished  the  grati- 
fying intelligence  that  cotton  is  cultivated  by  tree 
labour  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  was  previ- 
ously supposed.  Thus  we  And  that  by  proper  ex- 
ertions and  encouragement,  a  large  amount  of  this 
valuable  article  may  be  procured  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  free  labour  3  and  in  this,  as  in 
other  cases,  a  pressing  demand  would  unquestiona- 
bly increase  the  supply.  Here  is  a  remedy,  as 
far  as  it  goes,  for  the  evils  of  slavery,  to  which  no 
rational  exceptions  can  be  taken.  The  following 
extracts  are  copied  from  the  Non-Slaveholder. 

*' Lafayette  Co.  (Mss.)  12thmo.  20, 1847. 

"  A.  H.  and  L  T.,  owners  of  a  gin  furnished 
by  the  Philadelphia  Free  Produce  Association 
of  Friends,  think  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
procuring  two  hundred  bales  of  free  grown  cot- 
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ton  in  the  vicinity  of  their  gin/'  Near  the  close 
of  this  letter  the  writer  says :  "  There  might  be 
tliousands  of  bales  of  free  cotton  collected  through 
this  country,  but  for  the  ginning  and  packing,  or 
baling."; 

"  Yalobusha  Co.  {Miss.)  12th  mo.  30,  1848. 
**  The  writer  states  that  about  100  bales  of  free 
cotton  may  be  obtained  in  one  neighbourhood, 
and  that  a  gin,  to  be  managed  by  free  labour,  is 
likely  to  be  erected  by  **  men  of  small  or  mid- 
dling property,  but  firm  and  fixed  principles, 
and  whose  reputation  for  piety  stands  high  with 
all." 

'*  Lafayette  Co.  (Miss.)  1st  mo.  6th,  1848. 

** ,  of  Yalabusha  Co.,  a  very  intel- 
ligent man,  says  he  will  engHge  to  furnish  1500 
or  2000  bales  of  free  cotton — purchase  at  the 
market  price  at  various  shipping  points,  pay 
storage,  attend  to  shipping  and  insuring,  devote 
his  whole  time  to  the  business,  and  have  the 
cotton  ginned  by  free  labour— giving  security  for 
the  right  performance  of  the  whole." 

''Marshall  Co.  {Miss.)  1st  mo.  IIM,  1848. 

*'  Since  my  last  I  have  directed  my  course 
this  way,  and,  after  some  serious  difficulties  with 

high   water,  arrived  at  my  friend . 

He  has  done  us  efficient  aid  by  preparing  the 
minds  of  the  people  in  this  neighbourhood  for 
our  operations.  A  gin  has  been  erected  in  this 
settlement,  managed  entirely  by  firee  labour,  by 

two  brothers  named ,  which  performs  well, 

and  this  neighbourhood  affords  one  of  the  best 
opportunities  for  procuring  free  cotton  that  I 
have  heard  of.  Only  three  or  four  families  hold 
slaves  in  the  whole  settlement— all  appear  con- 
tent without  them.  ♦  *  *  Several,  with 
whom  I  have  conversed  think  the  cultivation  of 
this  kind  of  cotton  will  increase  rapidly,  if  our 
arrangement  is  gone  into,  so  that  they  can  have 
a  market  that  will  justify  them  in  handling  their 
cotton  nice  and  clean,  which  they  all  prefer. 
But  the  large  planter,  by  having  a  large  lot  of 
cotton,  and  purchasing  a  great  quantity  of  groce- 
ries, gets  very  nearly  as  much  as  the  small  clean 
lots  bring,  which  discourages  the  small  growers 
from  taking  as  much  pains  as  they  otherwise 
would.  Some  of  these,  not  being  keen  traders, 
are  swindled  out  of,  at  least,  part  of  tlie  price  ; 
80  that  a  system  of  fair  dealing  would,  I  have  no 
doubt,  soon  gain  the  confidence  of  this  class  of 
the  community." 

•«  Tennessee,  Ist  mo.  25th,  1848. 
"  I  am  happy  to  state  that  we  found  the  op- 
portunity of  getting  free  cotton  far  better  in  this 
county  (MacNairy)  than  we  anticipated,  or  ex- 
pected to  find  any  where.  A  large  portion  of 
the  citizens  came  from  Friends'  settlements  in 
North  Carolina,  and  can  readily  understand  our 
operations,  many  entertaining  similar  feelings. 
The  land  being  broken,  there  is  no  chance  for 


large  farmers  to  work  their  slaves  Amongst 
these  small,  but  contented  farmers,  there  is  a  con- 
siderable number  of  gins  managed  entirely  by 
free  labour." 

The  writer  then  gives  the  names  of  the  culti- 
vators of  771  bales  of  free  grown  and  free  ginned 
cotton,  and  adds  :  "  I  am  every  day  more  and 
more  confirmed  in  the  rectitude  of  our  course. 
Five  minutes  give  time  enough  to  convince  any 
one  here  of  the  consistency  of  it.  I  sometimes  fear 
that  the  light  we  have  at  the  north  will  arise  and 
condemn  many."  *«  While  last  at  Memphis,  I 
was  introduced  by  one  of  my  friends  to  a  mer-* 
chant  of  New  Orleans,  who  told  me  that  there 
was  living  with  him  a  sugar  planter  who  was 
now  trying  the  experiment  of  paid  labour.  He 
had  hired  thirty  Germans,  and  was  going  to  plant 
one  hundred  acres  in  cane."  *  »  *  **  It  is 
the  opinion  of  all  here  that  firee  labour  will  in- 
crease in  this  part  of  the  country.     We  are  now 

at  the  house  of ,  who  tells  me 

there  are  but  two  slaves  in  his  neighbourhood." 

**•«*!  hear  of  a  number  of  other  gins 
in  this  and  the  adjoining  county,  owned  and 
managed  entirely  by  free  labourers,  which  we  in- 
tend visiting." 


From  Chamben*!  Jourtial. 
,       THE    TUBE    BRIDGE. 

There  are  men  who  are  in  raptures  with  the 
engineering  skill  which  reared  the  Pyramids, 
built  Baalbec,  and  adorned  Petra,  but  turn  with 
a  smile  of  pity  to  the  *  puny  efforts/  as  they, 
call  them,  of  modern  times.  If  the  eye  of  such 
persons  rests  upon  this  page,  let  them  accompany 
us  while  we  describe  one  of  the  most  surprising 
and  stupendous  efforts  of  modern  engineering 
enterprise — the  Tube  Bridge — ^and  they  wiU 
become  acquainted  with  a  work  which  Egypt 
and  the  ancients  could  never  have  executed. 
Conway  and  the  Menai  Straits  have  already 
become  celebrated  by  the  elegant  and  romanti- 
cally-placed suspension  bridges  which  have  long 
been  their  great  attraction  to  tourists.  At  the 
latter  position,  indeed,  a  work  of  almost  un- 
paralleled magnitude  and  formidable  difficulty 
existed — a  vast  monument  to  the  talent  and  per- 
severance of  one  of  our  greatest  engineers — the 
Menai  bridge.  And  the  Suspension  bridge  at 
Conway,  though  less  in  point  of  size,  yet  pre- 
sents us  with  a  work  of  constructive  skill  cer- 
tainly not  inferior  to  its  more  vast  competitor* 
and  deriving  a  peculiar  charm  from  its  points  of 
sujpport  being  portions  of  the  old  and  massive 
ruins  of  Conway  Castle.  Both  these  places  are 
destined  to  receive  a  new  attraction,  and  to  be- 
come the  scenes  of  a  fresh  and  more  memorable 
triumph  of  mind  over  matter,  of  human  skill 
over  natural  obstacles.  Although  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  greatest  of  these  undertakings — the 
Britannia  Tubular  Bridge — are  far  advanced,  and 
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large  portions  of  it  are  already  completed — there 
beini?  no  doabt  that  the  whole  structure  will  be 
at  no  distant  period  fixed,  and  in  full  work-r-yet 
as  the  Conway  Tube  is  the  only  one  which  is 
prfected  as  yet,  and  upon  which  actual  working 
has  commenced,  we  shall  confine  our  account  to 
this  alone.  But  it  may  be  mentioned  that  both 
of  these  tubular  bridges — although  the  one  at 
Conway  is  inferior  in  proportions  and  in  weight 
to  the  Britannia — >are  constructed  on  similar 
principles,  and  are  in  other  respects  alike,  both 
in  their  object  and  form,  and  in  the  mechanical 
adjustment  by  means  of  which  they  are  placed 
ffi  situ. 

The  idea  of  a  tube  bridge  is  one  of  those 
original  conceptions  which  are  the  birth,  not  of 
an  individual's  life,  but  of  an  era.  It  is  one  of 
those  truly  unique  and  rare  productions— -a  new 
and  valuable  fact.  No  one  appears  to  have 
dreamed  of  such  a  thing  before.  Ingenious 
people,  who  take  an  unkind  pleasure  in  pulling 
down  the  high  fame  of  others,  have  found,  as 
they  imagine,  the  originals  of  suspension  bridges 
in  the  rude  contrivances  of  American  Indians  to 
cross  a  gully ;  but  no  one  can  point  to  a  tube 
bridge  as  the  invention  of  any  time  or  country 
but  our  own.  If,  therefore,  it  can  be  truly  shown 
that  not  only  has  a  novel  system  been  dis- 
covered, but  also  that  it  possesses  such  advan- 
tages in  an  engineering  point  of  view  as  are 
Sossessed  by  none  other  previously  discovered, 
f  r.  Stephenson  the  engineer,  may  be  pointed  to 
as  one  of  those  illustrious  men  in  whom  a 
happy  union  of  originality  of  talent,  with  in- 
domitable patience  in  working  out  its  concep- 
tions, has  largely  added  to  the  resources  of 
scienee,  and,  by  necessary  consequence,  largely 
benefited  the  human  race.  All  sorts  of  fore- 
bodings, and  these,  as  indeed  is  only  too  com- 
monly the  case,  from  men  of  pre-eminent 
practical  skill  and  scientific  attainments,  foretold 
certain  failure  to  the  daring  enterprise  which 
proposed  to  cast  a  huge  tube  over  a  strait,  that 
men  might  travel  in  security  through  its  interior. 
The  proposition  also  to  construct  this  great 
aerial  tunnel  of  wrought  iron  was  entirely  novel, 
and  it  remained  for  time,  experience,  and  ex- 
periment, to  show  its  applicability  to  the  purpose 
in  question. 

From  what  we  have  been  able  to  gather,  it  ap- 
pears that  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson  at  first  con- 
ceived the  idea  that  a  tube  bridge  of  the  circular 
form  would  be  the  strongest ;  but  being  unable, 
in  consequence  of  numerous  professional  avoca- 
tions, to  undertake  personally  to  carry  out  the 
requisite  experiments,  he  committed  this  im- 
portant task  to  the  able  hands  of  Mr.  Fairbairn 
of  Manchester,  under  his  own  immediate  inspec- 
tion. Much  credit  is  due  to  this  distinguished 
mechanist  for  the  experiments  which  he  insti- 
tuted with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  proper  princi- 
ples on  which  to  compose  such  a  structure, 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  two  grand  con- 


ditions of  strengrth  and  lightness.*  Having  so 
far  satisfied  himself  on  these  points,  he  con- 
structed a  model  tube  on  a  large  scale,  contain- 
ing nearly  all  the  features  of  the  proposed  bridge. 
The  form  of  a  circular  tube  was  found  defective 
in  many  respects,  and  the  idea  of  constructing 
the  bridge  of  that  form  was  soon  abandoned. 
Tubes  were  also  constructed  of  elliptical  and 
rectangular  forms,  with  various  results.  Even- 
tually a  square  tube  was  decided  upon  ;  and  the 
investigations  were  now  continued,  to  evolve  the 
principles  upon  which  this  form  might  be  ren- 
dered of  sufficient  strength  to  resist  vertical  and 
lateral  violence.  At  first,  Mr.  Fairbairn  con- 
ceived that  the  strongest  form  would  be  one  in 
which  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  tube  consisted 
of  a  series  of  pipes  arranged  in  a  hollow  com- 
partment, covered  above  and  below  by  iron 
plates  rivetted  together,  and  having  a  parallel 
direction  to  the  long  axis  of  the  tube.  By  this 
means  great  rigidity  would  be  communicated  to 
the  top,  to  resist  the  immense  compression  it 
would  necessarily  endure ;  and  the  bottom  would 
be  equally  strong,  to  resist  the  tension  which  it 
would  be  subject  to.  And  this  form  would  pro- 
bably have  been  adopted,  bat  for  several  serious 
practical  difficulties  which  presented  themselves 
to  its  construction,  and  to  its  repair,  if  accidentally 
damaged. 

The  model  tube,  the  form  of  which  was  to  be 
adopted  in  the  large  scale,  was  finally  formed  of 
a  square  shape,  with  longitudinal  cellular  com- 
partments, also  square,  at  the  top  and  bottom. 
The  scale  was  exactly  one-sixth  of  the  bridge 
across  one  of  the  spans  of  the  Menai  Straits ; 
it  was  also  one-sixth  of  the  depth,  one-sixth  of 
the  width,  and  as  nearly  as  possible,  one-sixth 
of  the  thickness  of  the  iron  plates.  Thus  it  was 
eighty  feet  long,  four  feet  six  inches  deep,  two 
feet  eight  inches  wide,  and  rested  on  two  sup- 
ports, the  distance  between  which  was  seventy- 
five  feet.  The  entire  weight  of  this  large  model 
was  between  four  and  five  tons.  It  was  now 
subjected  to  the  severe  experiments  which  were 
to  test  its  strength.  The  weight  was  attached  to 
its  centre,  and  increased  ton  by  ton,  the  deflection 
being  carefully  noted,  together  with  the  entire 
weight  of  the  load.  After  three  experiments,  in 
which  various  defects  were  discovered,  the  con- 
elusion  arrived  at,  of  the  extreme  point  of  re- 
sistance of  the  model  tube  placed  it  at  about 
fifty-six  tons ;  in  other  words,  its  breaking  weight 
was  66*3  tons.  This  result  proved  highly  satis- 
factory, and  exhibits  in  a  remarkable  manner  the 
extraordinary  resistance  ofiered  by  a  tube  of  this 
construction  to  a  load  more  than  eleven  times  its 
own  weight.  Mr.  Fairbairn  adds,  that  it  is  pro- 
bably not  overrating  the  resisting  powers  of  this 
tube  to  state  that  hollow  beams  of  wrought  iron, 

•Some  claims  have  been  made  for  Mr.  Fairbairn  with 
re^rd  to  the  invention  of  the  Tube  Bridge.  We  feel 
it  to  be  our  duty  merely  to  intimate  the  fact. 
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constructed  on  the  same  principle,  will  be  found, 
whether  used  for  bridges  or  buildings,  about /Aree 
times  stronger  than  any  other  description  of 
girders.  The  principles  for  the  construction  of 
the  great  bridge  were  thus  satisfactorily  detei^ 
mined,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  engineer's  con- 
jectures as  to  this  method  of  bridge-building  was 
fully  established. 

In  the  early  part  of  1847,  the  Conway  Tube 
Bridge  was   commenced.    Those  who  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  picturesque  scenery  of  the  river 
Conway  will  readily  remember  the  romantic  po* 
sition  of  the  Suspension  Bridge.    The  site  for 
the  new  bridge   is   very  near  it,  the  one  end 
abutting  against  the  foot  of  the  venerable  ruin, 
whose  time-defying  towers  rear.themselves  above 
it ;  the  other  resting  on  an  artifical  structure,  of 
a  castellated  aspect,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  from  whence  the  railway  shoots  into  the 
interior  of  the  country.     The  site  of  the  bridge 
was  not,  however,  convenient  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  the  tube ;  and  advantage  was  conse- 
quently taken  of  a  less  percipitous  part  of  the 
river's  banki  about  a  hundred  yards  or  so  from 
the  permanent  position  of  the  bridge.     There, 
upon  a  piece  of  level  ground  projecting  some 
distance  into  the  river,  workshops   and  a  steam- 
engine  were  erected,  and  an  immense  platform 
constructed  on  piles  driven  into  the  ground,  and 
partly  into  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  forming  a 
temporary  pier.    At  high  water,  the  tide  was 
nearly  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  tube.     Alto- 
gether, about  twelve  months  were  occupied  in 
the  constniction  of  the  tube.     When  completed, 
and  resting  on  its  massive  platform,  with  the 
crowds  of  busy  workmen,  the  clattering  of  ham- 
mers, the  hum  of  the   workshop,  the  fuming 
chimney,  the  vast  pontoons,  all  contributed  to 
make  the  scene  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
anomalous  that  was  ever  witnessed  ;  especially 
when  the  peculiarity  of  the  situation  is  remem- 
bered— the  calm  river  floating  idly  by,  and  the 
old  casde,  the  work  of  hands  long  since  crumbled 
to  dust,  and  of  instruments  long  since  eaten  to 
rust,  looking,  as  it  were,  in  astonishment  on  the 
whole;  while  a  crowd  of  Welsh  peasants  in- 
cessantly gaped  with  amazement  at  the  idea  of 
putting  a  long  iron  chest  over  their  ancient  river. 
The  tube  was  at  length  complete ;  and  now 
remained  the  Herculean  undertaking  of  dragging 
it  to  its  position,  and  lifting  it  up  to  its  proper 
elevation.     This  was  the  most  anxious  and  ar- 
duous task  of  all.     What  if  the  cumbrous  me- 
chanism contained  some  hidden  defects  ?    What 
if,  when  being  lifted,  something  were  to  give  way, 
and  the  vast  structure  come  down,  and  crush  itp 
self  and  everything  before  it  into  a  heap  of  ruins  ? 
Not  only  fame,  but  life  and  property,  hung  upon 
the  skill  of  one  or  two  men.  On  Monday,  March 
6th,  1848,  the  great  experiment  was  made.  The 
tube  had  been  made  to  rest  upon  two  temporary 
stone  pierst  l»y  the  removal  of  some  of  the  piles 
supporting  ihe-  platform  on  which  it  was  built. 


Six  immense  pontoons,  one  hundred  feet  long, 
and  of  proportionable  breadth  and  height,  were 
then  hauled  up  to  the  platform,  and  floated, 
three  at  each  end  of  the  tube  underneath  it :  tliey 
were    properly   lashed   together,  and  secured. 


High  tide  served  a  little  after  eleven  in  the  fore- 
noon ;  all  things  were  therefore  got  ready  to  take 
full  advantage  of  this  circumstance.    As  the  tide 
rose  higher  and  higher,  the  feverish  anxiety  of 
the  spectators  and  parties  concerned  rose  in  ge- 
ometric progression.     The  great  pontoons  rose 
too,  until  they  touched  the  bottom  of  the  tube, 
and  began  to  bear  up  its   tremendous  weight 
The    fiaivourable   moment  having   arrived,  the 
pumps   were  set  to  work,  and   the  pontoons 
emptied  of  a  lai^e  volume  of  water  purposely 
introduced  into  them.    As  this  water  was  dis- 
charged, they  rose  higher  and  higher,  until  at 
lengui,  to  the  vast  relief  of  a  crowd  of  spectators, 
the  immense  mass  floated  clear  ofi*  the  platform  on 
which  it  had  rested  for  a  whole  year.     It  was 
still  some  distance  from  its  resting-place ;  but  the 
sides  being  properly  shoved  up,  the  whole  struc- 
ture— with  the  chief,  the  assistant,  and  the  resi* 
dent  engineers  standing  together,  with  two  or 
three  other  gentlemen,  in  a  sort  of  triumphal 
position  upon  its  summit — was  set  in  motion  by 
means  of  strong  hawsers  worked  by  capstans^ 
and  attached  to  diflerent  places.     It  was  guided 
in  its  slow  career  by  chains  connected  with  buoys 
placed  at  intervals  in  its  route.     At  length  it  was 
dragged  to  its  proper  position ;  and  resting  under 
the  receding  influence  of  the  tide  upon  two  stone 
beds  prepared  for  its  reception  on  each  side,  it 
now  appeared  as  a  great  unwieldy  box  crossing 
the  transparent  waters  of  the  river,  and  oflering 
a  barrier  to   navigation,     All   this  momentous 
operation  was  the  work  of  a  few  hours,  and  was 
conducted  with  the  most  complete  success. 

[TobeeoDtinned.] 


SLAVERY  AND  IGNORANCE. 

Extracts  from  a  speech  of  Horace  Mann,  of 
Massachusetts,  in  the  House  of  Representatives^ 
at  Washington,  6th  month,  30th,  1848. 

It  was  not  the  design  of  Providence  that 
the  work  of  the  world  should  be  performed  by 
muscular  strength.  God  has  filled  the  earth  and 
imbued  the  elements  with  energies  of  greater 
power  than  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  thousand 
planets  like  ours.  Whence  come  Our  necessa- 
ries and  OUT  luxuries'?— those  comforts  and  ap- 
pliances that  make  the  difference  between  a 
houseless,  wandering  tribe  of  Indians  in  the  iar 
West,  and  a  New  England  village  ?  They  do 
not  come  wholly  or  principally  from  the  ori- 
ginal, unassisted  strength  of  the  human  arm,  but 
from  the  employment,  through  intelligence  and 
skill,  of  those  great  natural  forces,  with  which 
the  bountiful  Creator  has  filled  every  part  of 
the  material  universe.   Caloric,  gravitation,  ex- 
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pansibilitj,  compressibility,  electricity,  chemi- 
cal affinities  and  repulsions ;  spontaneous  velo- 
cities )  these  are  the  mighty  agents  which  the 
intellect  of  man  harnesses  to  the  car  of  improve- 
ment. The  application  of  water  and  wind  and 
steam  to  the  propulsion  of  machinery,  and  to 
the  transportation  of  men  and  merchandise  from 
place  to  place,  has  added  ten  thousand  fold  to 
the  actual  products  of  human  industry.  How 
small  the  wheel  which  the  stoutest  laborer  can 
turn,  and  how  soon  will  he  be  weary !  Compare 
this  with  a  wheel  driving  a  thousand  spindles 
or  looms,  which  a  stream  of  water  can  turn, 
and  never  tire.  A  locomotive  will  take  five 
hundred  men,  and  bear  them  on  their  journey 
hundreds  of  miles  in  a  day.  Look  at.  the  same 
five  hundred  men,  starting  from  the  same  point 
and  attempting  the  same  distance,  with  all  the 
pedestrian's  or  equestrian's  toil  and  tardiness. 
The  cotton  mills  of  Massachusetts  will  turn  out 
more  cloth  in  one  day  than  could  have  been 
manufactured  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Eastern 
continent  during  the  tenth  century.  On  an 
element  which  in, ancient  times  was  supposed 
to  be  exclusively  within  the  control  of  the 
sods,  and  where  it  was  deemed  impious  for 
human  power  to  intrude ;  even  there  the  gigan- 
tic forces  of  nature,  which  human  power  and 
skill  have  enlisted  in  the  service,  confront  and 
overcome  the  raging  of  the  elements^breasting 
tempests  and  tides,  escaping  reefs  and  lee  shores, 
and  careering  triumphant  around  the  globe. 
The  velocity  of  winds,  the  weight  of  waters, 
and  the  rage  of  steam,  are  powers,  each  one  of 
which  is  infinitely  stronger  than  all  the  strength 
of  all  the  nations  and  races  of  mankind,  were  it 
all  gathered  into  a  single  arm.  And  all  these 
energies  are  given  us  on  one  condition — the 
condition  of  intelligence — that  is,  of  education. 

Instead  of  iron  arms,  and  Atlantean  shoul- 
ders, and  the  lungs  of  Boreas,  our  Creator  has 
given  us  a  mind,  a  soul,  a  capacity  of  acquiring 
knowledge,  and  thus  of  appropriating  ail  the 
energies  of  nature  to  our  own  use.  Instead  of 
a  telescopic  and  microscopic  eye,  he  has  given 
us  power  to  invent  the  telescope  and  the  mi- 
croscope. Instead  of  ten  thousand  fingers,  he 
has  given  us  genius  inventive  of  the  power 
loom  and  the  printing  press.  Without  a  culti- 
vated intellect,  man  is  among  the  weakest  of 
the  dynamical  forces  of  nature ;  with  a  culti- 
vated intellect,  he  commands  them  all. 

And  now,  what  does  the  slave-maker  do? 
He  abolishes  this  mighty  power  of  the  intellect , 
and  uses  only  the  weak,  degraded,  half  animated 
forces  of  the  human  limbs.  A  thousand  slaves 
may  stand  by  a  river,  and  to  them  it  is  only  an 
object  of  fear  and  superstiton.  An  intelligent 
man  surpasses  the  ancient  idea  of  a  river  god ; 
he  stands  by  the  Penobscot,  the  Kennebec,  the 
Merrimac,  or  the  Connecticut;  he  commands 
each  to  do  more  work  than  could  be  performed 


by  a  hundred  thousand  men — to  saw  timber,  to 
make  cloth,  to  grind  corn — and  they  obey. 
Ignorant  slaves  may  stand  upon  a  coal  mine, 
and  to  them  it  is  only  a  worthless  part  of  the 
inanimate  earth.  An  intelligent  man  uses  the 
same  mine  to  print  a  million  of  books.  Slaves 
will  seek  to  obtain  the  same  crops  from  the 
same  field,  year  after  year,  though  the  pabulum 
of  that  crop  is  exhausted ;  the  intelligent  man 
with  his  chemist's  eye,  sees  not  only  the  mi- 
nutest atoms  of  the  earth  but  the  imponderable 
gases  which  permeate  it,  and  he  is  rewarded 
with  a  luxuriant  harvest. 

Nor  are  these  advantages  confined  to  those 
departments  of  nature  where  her  mightiest 
forces  are  brought  into  requisition.  In  accom- 
plishing whatever  requires  delicacy  and  preci- 
sion, nature  is  as  much  more  perfect  than  man, 
as  she  is  more  powerful  in  whatever  requires 
strength.  Whether  in  great  or  in  small  opera- 
tions, all  the  improvements  in  the  mechanical 
or  the  useful  arts  come  as  directly  from  intelli- 
gence, as  a  bird  comes  from  a  shell,  or  the 
beautiful  colors  of  a  fiower  out  of  sunshine. 
The  slave-worker  is  forever  prying  at  the  short 
end  of  Nature's  lever;  and  using  the  back, 
instead  of  the  edge,  of  her  finest  instruments. 

The  most  abundant  proof  exists,  derived  from 
all  departments  of  human  industry,  that  unedu- 
cated labour  is  comparatively  unprofitable 
labour.  I  have  before  me  the  statements  of  a 
number  of  most  intelligent  gentlemen  in  Massa- 
chusetts, affirming  this  fact  as  the  result  of  an  ex- 
perience extending  over  many  years.  In  Mas- 
sachusetts we  have  no  native  born  child  wholly 
without  school  instruction ;  but  the  degrees  of 
attainment  of  mental  development,  are  various. 
Half  a  dozen  years  ago,  the  Massachusetts  Board 
of  Education  obtained  statements  from  large 
numbers  of  our  master  manufacturers,  authenti- 
catea  from  the  books  of  their  respective  estab- 
fishments,  and  covering  a  series  of  years,  the 
result  of  which  was,  that  increased  wages  were 
found  in  connection  with  increased  intelligence, 
just  as  certain  as  increased  heat  raises  the  ther- 
mometer. Foreigners,  and  those  coming  from 
other  States  who  made  their  marks  when  they 
receipted  their  bills,  earned  the  least;  those 
who  had  a  moderate  or  limited  education,  oc- 
cupied a  moderate  or  limited  ground  on  the 
pay-roll ;  while  the  intelligent  young  women 
who  worked  in  the  mills  in  winter,  and  taught 
schools  in  summer,  crowned  the  list.  The 
larger  capital  in  the  form  of  intelligence  yielded 
the  larger  interest  in  the  form  of  wages.  This 
inquiry  was  not  confined  to  manufactures,  but 
was  extended  to  other  departments  of  business, 
where  the  result  of  labour  could  be  made  the 
subject  of  exact  measurement. 

This  is  universally  so.  The  mechanic  sees  it 
when  he  compares  the  work  of  a  stupid  with 
that  of  an  awakened  mind.    The  traveller  sees 
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ity  when  he  passes  from  an  educated  to  aa  un- 
educated nation. 

This  difference  is  most  striking  in  the  me- 
chanic arts ;  but  it  is  clearly  visible  also  in  hus- 
bandry. Not  the  most  fertile  soil,  not  mines  of 
silver  and  gold,  can  make  a  nation  rich  without 
intelligence.  Who  ever  had  a  more  fertile  soil 
than  the  Egyptians  ?  Who  have  handled  more 
silver  and  gold  than  the  Spaniards  ?  The  uni- 
versal cultivation  of  the  mind  and  heart  is  the 
only  true  source  of  opulence ;  the  cultivation 
of  the  mind,  by  which  to  lay  hold  on  the  trea- 
sures of  nature  j  the  cultivation  of  the  heart,  by 
which  to  devote  those  treasures  to  beneficent 
uses.  Where  this  cultivation  exists,  no  matter 
how  barren  the  soil  or  ungenial  the  clime,  there 
comfort  and  competence  will  abound  ;  for  it  is 
the  intellectual  and  moral  condition  of  the  cul- 
tivator that  improves  the  soil,  or  makes  it  teem 
with  abundance. 

But  slavery  makes  the  general  education  of 
the  whites  impossibly.  You  cannot  have  a 
general  education  without  common  schools. 
Common  schools  cannot  exist  where  the  popu- 
lation is  sparse.  Where  slaves  till  the  soil,  or 
do  the  principal  part  of  whatever  work  is  done, 
the  free  population  must  be  sparse.  Slavery, 
then,  by  an  inexorable  law,  denies  general  edu- 
cation to  the  whites.  The  Providence  of  God 
is  just  and  retributive.  Create  a  serf-caste  and 
debar  them  from  education,  and  you  necessarily 
debar  a  great  portion  of  the  privileged  class  from 
education,  also.  It  is  impossible  in  the  present 
state  of  things,  or  in  any  state  of  things  which 
can  be  foreseen,  to  have  free  and  universal  edu- 
cation in  a  slave  state.  The  difficulty  is  insur- 
mountable. For  a  well  organized  system  of 
common  schools,  there  should  be  two  hundred 
children,  at  least,  living  in  such  proximity  to 
each  other  that  the  oldest  of  them  can  come  to> 
gether  to  some  central  school.  It  is  not  enough 
to  gather  from  within  a  circle  of  half  a  dozen 
miles  diameter,  fifty  or  sixty  children  for  a  sin- 
gle school.  This  brings  all  ages  and  studies  into 
the  same  room.  A  good  system  requires  the 
separation  of  school  children  into  four,  or  at 
least  into  three  classes,  according  to  ages  and 
attainments.  Without  this  gradation,  a  school 
is  bereft  of  half  its  efficiency.  Now,  this  can 
never  be  done  in  an  agricultural  community, 
where  there  are  two  classes  of  men — one  to  do 
all  the  work,  and  the  other  to  ?eize  all  the  pro- 
fits. With  New  England  habits  of  industry, 
and  with  that  diversified  labour  which  would 
be  sure  to  spring  from  intelligence,  the  State  of 
Virginia  could  support  in  abundance  the  whole 
population  of  New  England.  With  such  a  free 
population,  the  school  children  would  be  so 
numerous  that  public  schools  might  be  opened 
within  three  or  four  miles  of  each  other,  all 
over  its  territory — the  light  of  each  of  which, 
blending  with   its  neighbouring  lights,  would 


illumine  the  whole  land.  They  would  be 
schools,  too,  in  point  of  cheapness,  within  every 
man's  means.  The  degrading  idea  of  pauper 
schools  would  be  discarded  forever.  But  what 
is  the  condition  of  Virginia  now?  One-quarter 
part  of  all  its  adult  free  white  population  are 
unable  to  read  or  write ;  and  were  proclaimed 
so  by  a  late  governor,  in  his  annual  message, 
without  producing  any  reform.  Their  remedy 
is  to  choose  a  governor  who  will  not  proclaim 
such  a  fact.  When  has  Virginia,  in  any  state 
or  national  election,  given  a  majority  equal  to 
the  number  of  its  voters  unable  to  read  or  write? 
— ^A  republican  government,  supported  by  the 
two  pillars  of  slavery  and  ignorance ! 

[To  be  continued.] 


THE  RESPONSIBIUrr. 


A  few  evenings  since  we  heard  a  young  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  deliver  an  eloquent  address, 
in  which  he  related  the  following  thrilling  inci- 
dent. A  young  friend  of  his  had  become  sadly 
intemperate.  He  was  a  man  of  great  capacity, 
fascination  and  power,  but  he  had  a  passion  for 
brandy  which  nothing  could  control.  Often  in 
his  walks  he  remonstrated  with  him,  but  in  vain ; 
and  as  often,  in  turn,  would  his  friend  urge  him 
to  tak^  the  social  glass  in  vain.  On  one  occasion, 
he  agreed  to  yield  to  him,  and  as  they  walked 
up  to  the  bar  together,  and  the  bar-keeper  said, 
"Gentlemen,  what  will  you  have?"  Wine,  sir, 
was  the  reply.  The  glasses  were  filled,  and  the 
two  friends  stood  ready  to  pledge  each  other  in  re- 
newed and  eternal  friendship,  when  he  paused 
and  said  to  his  intemperate  friend  — "  Now,  if! 
drink  this  glass  aud  become  a  drunkard,  will 
you  take  the  responsibility?"  The  drunkard 
looked  at  him  with  severity,  and  said,  "  Sei  down 
that  glasB.^^  It  was  set  down,  and  we  walked 
away  without  saying  a  word.  O,  the  drunkard 
knows  the  awful  consequences  of  the  first  glass. 
Even  in  his  own  madness  for  liquor,  he  is  not 
willing  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  an- 
oher's  becoming  a  drunkard.  If  the  question 
were  put  to  every  dealer  as  he  asks  for  his 
license,  and  pays  his  money — ^««  Are  you  willing 
to  assume  the  responsibility?"  how  many 
would  say,  if  the  love  of  money  did  not  rule, 
"  Take  back  tlie  license." — Jour.  Jlmer.  Temp, 
Union. 


KIGHT  WAKING  PREVENTED. 

When  John  Wesley,  the  founder  of  the  Me- 
thodist Society,  was  a  young  man,  he  found  the 
habit  growing  upon  him  of  waking  at  twelve  or 
one  oVlock  in  the  night,  and  lying  some  time 
awake.  This  led  him  to  apprehend  that  he  was 
spending  more  time  in  bed  than  nature  required. 
He  therefore  adopted  the  necessary  means  of 
breaking  his  morning  slumbers  at  seven  instead 
of  eight,  which  had  been  his  hour  of  rising.    But 
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finding  his  nocturnal  wakefulness  continue,  he 
deducted  another  hour  from  his  morning's  re- 
pose ;  but  still  finding  the  habit  remain,  he  con- 
tinued the  experiment  by  rising  an  hour  earlier, 
until  he  rose  at  four,  when  he  was  able  to  sleep 
through  the  night ;  and  continuing  to  leave  his 
bed  at  four  in  the  morning,  he  says  he  did  not 
lie  awake  a  quarter  of  an  hour  together  in  a 
moiiAi.  He  however  sustained  his  sinking  pow-^ 
ers,  in  the  decline  of  life,  by  indulging  himself 
with  a  little  time  of  repose  during  the  day. 
This  experiment  would  no  doubt  furnish  any 
healthy  person  with  a  correct  intimation  how 
many  hours  in  the  twenty-four  need  be  passed 
in  bed. — Mem.  of  Wesley. 


THE  EXAMPLE  OF  CHRIST.— Steele. 

And  18  the  gospel  peace  and  love  f 

S<ich  let  our  conversation  be : 
The  serpent  blended  with  the  dove. 

Wisdom  and  meek  simplicity. 

When'er  the  angry  passions  rise. 

And  tempt  oar  thoughts  i^d  tongues  to  strife, 
To  Jesus  let  us  lift  our  eves, 

Bright  pattern  of  the  Christian  life. 

Ah !  how  benevolent  and  kind : 

How  mild  and  ready  to  forgive; 
Be  this  the  temper  of  our  mind, 

And  these  the  rules  by  which  we  live. 

To  do  his  heavenly  Father's  will 
Was  his  employment  and  delight, 

Humanity  and  holy  zeal 
Shone  through  ms  life,  divinely  bright. 

But  ah  t  how  blind  and  weak  we  are ; 

How  frail,  how  apt  to  turn  aside  I 
Lord,  we  depend  upon  thy  care, 

And  ask  thy  Spirit  for  our  guide. 

Thy  fair  example  may  we  trace 
To  teach  us  what  we  ought  to  be ) 

Make  us  by  thy  transforming  grace. 
Dear  Saviour,  daily  more  like  thee. 


HYMN  OF  PRAISE.— Haet. 

This  God  is  the  God  we  adore — 
A  faithful,  unchangeable  friend. 
Whose  love  is  as  great  as  his  power, 
And  neither  knows  measure  nor  end. 

Tis  Jesus,  the  first  and  the  last, — 
¥rbose  Spirit  shall  guide  us  safe  home ; 
We'll  praise  Him  for  all  that  is  past, 
And  trust  Him  for  all  That's  to  come 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Antigua. — A  destructive  hurricane  visited  the 
island  of  Antigua  on  the  21st  ult.  The  storm  com- 
menced on  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  and  increased 
in  force  until  two  o'clock' the  next  morning,  when  it 
sensibly  abated.  The  devastation  appears  to  have 
been  very  great  Eighteen  or  twenty  lives  are  said 
o  have  been  lost,  and  cattle  and  stock  of  all  kinds 


suffered  greatly.  It  is  supposed  that  throughout  the 
island  there  have  been  two  thousand  buildings 
unroofed  and  seven  hundred  totally  destroyed.  By 
far  the  larger  portion  of  these  are  tne  cottages  of  the 
laboring  classes.  The  damage  to  the  shipping 
appears  inconsiderable.  .The  general  destructioni 
including  life  and  propertv,  issuppo'Sedto  be  greater 
than  that  occasioned  by  the  earthquake  of  1843,  or 
the  hurricane  of  iBZ5^^Ledger, 

Yucatan. — ^This  state,  which  has  for  some  time 
maintained  a  species  of  semi-independence,  has 
been  again  formally  united  to  Mexico.  The  whites 
appear  to  have  turned  the  tide  of  war  against  the 
Indian  insurgents,  and  to  be  regaining  possession  of 
the  country. 

FacNCH  Guiana. — Slavery  was  formally  abolished 
u  French  Guiana  on  the  10th  ult  by  public  procla- 
mation, in  virtue  of  a  decree  of  the  Republic,  of  the 
27ih  01  4th  month,  and  in  the  name  of  the  French 
People. 

EuRopc. — The  steamer  Europa  reached  New 
York  on  the  14th  inst,  having  sailed  from  Liver- 
pool on  the  2d.  The  state  of  trade  seems  to  be 
rather  improving,  and  the  condition  of  the  manu- 
fietcturing  districts  is  also  better.  The  weather 
having  improved,  the  prospects  of  the  harvest  have 
bnghteoeo.  and  prices  in  tne  corn  market  have  de- 
clined. There  seems  much  uncertainty  about  the 
potato  crop.  The  rot  undoubtedly  prevails  to  a 
considerable  extent,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is 
alleged  that  the  planting  of  this  year  was  so  larse 
that  the  loss  of  one-third  would  still  leave  an  ample 
supply.  A  number  of  Chartists  have  been  arrested 
in  England.  Ireland  continues  quiet.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  O'Grorman  has  escaped  to  France.  A 
terrible  hurricane  swept  the  east  coast  of  Scotland, 
on  the  night  of  the  18th  ult^  causing  great  de- 
struction of  life.  An  account  from  Aberdeen  says 
that  abo«t  1000  boats,  each  manned  by  five  fisher- 
men, had  left  the  various  ports  between  Stonehaven 
and  Fraserburgh  on  that  night  for  the  herring 
fishery.  An  immense  number  of  these  appear  to 
have  been  lost,  but  no  accurate  account  of  the 
extent  of  the  calamity  has  yet  been  received.  The 
debate  in  the  French  Chambers  on  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  inquiry  into  the  insurrections,  came 
on  on  the  25th  ult.  Louis  Blanc  and  Caussidiere, 
two  of  those  implicated  by  the  report,  spoke  in 
their  own  defence.  A  reauisition  from' the  AttoN 
ney  General  was  read,  demanding  authority  to 
prosecute  the  two  individuals  named,  and  after  a 
hot  debate,  the  authority  was  granted.  The  ac- 
cused persons  fled,  and  Louis  Blanc  succeeded  in 
escaping  to  London.  Austria  having  returned  an 
unsatisfactory  answer  to  the  proffered  mediation 
of  England  and  France  in  the  affairs  of  Northern 
Italy,  it  appears  probable  that  an  armed  interven- 
tion will  taKO  place,  France  marching  an  army  into 
Lombard y,  and  sending  a  fleet  to  Venice.  Dis- 
turbances, producing  some  loss  of  life,  have  oc- 
curred at  Vienna  and  Berlin. 


A  TEACHER  WANTED. 

The  Trustees  of  Friends'  School  at  Crosswicks 
wish  to  engage  a  competent  male  teacher.  The 
school  is  such  as  to  offer  an  inducement  to  a  well 
qualified  Friend. 

Early  application  may  be  made  to  Robert  Parry, 
Recklesstown  N,  J.,  or  Samuel  AUinson,  Jr.  Yard- 
ville.  Mercer  Co.  N.  J. 

9lh  mo.,  19th,  1848.— 3t 
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MEMORIALS  OF  REBECCA  JONES. 
NO.    IS* 

( Continued  from  page  9.) 

"  IdtL  Fourth  day. — The  wind  favourable. 
Several  ^f  lis  employed  in  writing,  hoping  for  an 
opportunity  to  convey  some  intelligence  to  our 
dear  friends  whom  we  have  left  behind,  towards 
whom  my  mind  has  been  often  turned  in  near 
affection,  and  for  whose  preservation  and  sta- 
bility in  righteousness  have  my  prayers  ascended 
as  for  my  own.  It  looks  probable  we  may 
reach  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  London,  where  I 
expect  fresh  exercise,  and  oh  !  may  I  be  kept 
humble  and  low  with  the  pure  seed;  though  in 
a  state  of  deep  suffering.  Last  evenino;  I  had 
some  serious  conversation  with  our  Captain, 
during  which  he  was  attentive  and  solid;  at  the 
conclusion  of  which,  he  acknowledged  my  kind 
intentions,  and  said  he  believed  I  was  concerned 
for  his  and  other's  good — and  behaved  affec- 
tionately. 

2lst.  Sixth  day. — Awoke  with  these  expres- 
sions :  "  He  will  be  a  strength  to  the  poor — a 
strength  to  the  needy  in  his  distress — a  covert 
from  the  storm,  when  the  blast  of  the  terrible 
ones  is  as  a  storm  against  the  wall."  Spent 
much  of  this  day  in  inward  retirement,  humbly 
trusting  in  the  Lord,  my  sure,  unfailing  friend, 
to  whom  I  desire  to  look  in  simplicity,  as  a  little 
child,  for  further  direction  and  help,  knowing 
•  it  is  not  in  man  who  walkelh  to  direct  his  own 
steps.' 

23(i.  First  day. — Held  our  meeting  this  day 
in  the  cabin.  It  was  a  favoured,  comfortable 
season." 

On  this  day  (the  23d)  the  captain,  who  had 
conceived  a  high  respect  for  our  friend,  which 
he  afterward  repeatedly  evinced,  presented  her 
with  a  copy  of  his  sea  Journal,  in  his  own  writ- 1 


ing,  with  the  following  letter  written  upon  the 
first  page. 

"Onboard  tU  Commerce,in  the  Engluh  Chan'* 

nd.  May  2dd,  1784. 

^Madam^ — Our  passage,  in  all  prdbabiiitf, 
being  now  nearly  at  an  end,  give  me  leave  to  pre^ 
sent  yon  a  copy  of  my  journal,  which  contains  ail 
the  observationfl  that  were  essentially  necessary 
for  our  guide  and  direction  across  the  great  Atlan- 
tic Ocean ;  which,  with  the  help  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, we  have  passed  over,  without  the  smallest 
accident  whatever;  atid  have,  thanks  be  to 
Heaven,  arrived  on  onr  desired  coasts  where  I 
hope,  in  a  few  days,  to  see  you  safely  landed,  and 
to  congratulate  yon  thereon.  For  it  is  with 
heart-felt  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  myself,  that , 
I  can  with  truth  say,  that  I  pever  had  so  instruc- 
tive and  pleasing  a  female  companion  at  sea  as 
yourself.  And  in  short,  I  cannot  say  lesefor  all 
the  rest  of  the  Friends. 

«•  This  small  token  of  my  esteem  I  present 
you,  that  yon  may  at  any  future  time  refresh 
your  memory  with  the  different  occurrences  that 
have  turned  up  from  time  to  time  during 
the  passage,  respecting  the  ship,  winds  i^ud 
weather. 

**  That  you  may  enjoy  your  health,  and  be 
the  instrument  of  enlightening  the  minde  of  many 
in  this  eastern  world  (as  I  am  satisfied  that  is 
your  errand,)  and  return  safely  back  to  your  con- 
nections and  friends  in  America,  rewarded  by 
heaven  for  your  labours,  is  the  sincere  wish  of 
yotir  friend,  Thomas  Truxton. 

To  Rebecca  Jones." 

The  Journal  thus  commences : 

"  A  Journal,  by  God's  permission,  oh  board 
the  ship  Commerce,  from  Philadelphia  1o  Lon- 
don. Commencing  April  the  26th,  1784,  and 
kept  by  Thomas  Truxton,  Commander  of  said 
ship."      . 

"  24^A.  Second  day.^-As  we  are  advancing  up 
the  British  Channel,  and  although  delighted  with 
the  fine  prospect  of  the  land,  of  White  Rocks, 
I^e  of  Wright,  &c.,  (6.  D.  and  self  being  on 
deck  and  counting  the  shipping  around  us,  30  in 
all,  which  was  a  feast  to  the  eye,)  yet  my  mind 
was  low,  stripped  and  fearful,  lest  I  should  not 
keep  near  enough  to  that  Power  which  alone 
has  preserved  and  can  preserve,  under  and 
through  all  the  dispensations  of  his  Providence, 
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to  his  own  praise.  May  I  be  favoured,  not  only 
to  get  deep  enough,  but  to  keep  deep  and  humble 
with  the  pure  seed,  in  mine  own  bosom  and  the 
bosoms  of  the  faithful  amongst  whom  my  lot  may 
be  cast. 

28M.  Sixth  day. — Being  favoured  to  reach 
Giavesend  early  this  morning,  we  prepared  to 
go  on  shore,  which  we  did.  Our  captain  left 
the  ship  first,  in  order  to  prepare  a  dmner  and 
carriages  for  us,  and  had  all  ready  when  we 
arrived.  Having  dined,  we  started,  our  captain 
with  T.  Ross  and  S.  E.,  jr.,  in  one  post  chaise, 
S.  E.,  sen,  and  M.  J.  in  another,  and  G.  Dill- 
wyn  and  wife  and  myself,  in  a  third,  and  reached 
London  about  4  o'clock.  During  the  ride  up, 
though  there  was  much  to  entertain  the  eye  and 
delight  the  senses,  yet  my  heart  was  humbled 
and  bowed  in  contrition,  under  a  sense  of  the 
Lord's  goodness  and  hiercy,in  having  conducted 
a  poor  handmaiden  over  the  mighty  ocean  in 
safety,  and,  ab6ve  all,  in  the  sustaining  sense  of 
his  power  and  presence,  which  had  attended  me, 
to  bear  up  in  the  time  of  conflict  and  exercise. 
For  all  which  my  heart  is  prostrate  before  Him, 
and  returns  the  feeble  attribute  of  thanksgiving 
and  praise  for  all  his  mercies :  acknowledging 
that  He  is  worthy  now  and  forever  more. 
lAmen.^' 

Before  her  departure  from  Philadelphia, 
Arthur  Howell,  in  bidding  her  adieu,  placed  in 
her  hand  a  sealed  note  to  be  read  at  sea ;  which 
contained  a  short,  but  full,  expression  of  his 
sympathy  and  unity  with  her  in  her  prospect, 
and  concluded  with  quoting  from  Isaiah  40 :  23 
—"Kings  shall  be  thy  nursing  fathers  and 
queens  thy  nursing  mothers."  She  afterwards 
mentioned  that  on  first  meeting  with  Ghristi- 
anna  Hustler,  (who  was  her  first  companion  in 
England,  and  travelled  much  with  her,)  at  Jos. 
Gurney  Sevan's,  the  passage  occurred  to  *her — 
**  Kings  shall  be  thy  nursing  fathers  and  queens 
thy  nursing  mothers."  Although  their  home 
was  together,  at  the  house  of  J.  G.  B.,  nothing 
passed  between  them  during  the  week  of  Yearly 
Meeting,  relative  to  their  being  associated,  but 
when  John  and  Ghristianna  Hustler  were  pre- 
paring to  return  to  their  home  in  Yorkshire,  C. 
told  her  husband  that  she  believed  he  would 
have  to  return  alone — that  she  was  not  acquainted 
with  Rebecca  Jones'  views  relative  to  a  com- 
panion, but  she  fell  very  much  bound^to  her, 
and  felt  that  she  must  make  an  offer  of  herself. 
Being  encouraged  to  attend  to  her  feelings,  she 
went  to  R.  J.'s  room,  where  they  had  a  confer- 
ence, which  resulted  in  a  mutual  conviction  ihat 
they  were  designed  to  be  banded  together  as 
companions  in  religious  exercise.  In  a  letter 
written  immediately  after  her  arrival  in  London, 
she  says,  "Ghristianna  Hustler  is  in  her  person 
very  much  like  my  H.  Cathrall;  about  50  years 
of  age,  has  a  lively  gift  in  the  ministry— an 
agreeable,  nice,  very  nice  person,  and  indeed  in 
general,  the  English  women  make  a  very  neat 


appearance,   and  carry  their  age    remarkably 
well." 

R.J.ioH.C. 

««  London,  6th. day,  dd  of  6th  mo.,  1784. 

As  I  know  thou  art  fond  of  particular  accounts, 
I  have  risen  early  before  the  family.  My  mind 
is  turned  towards  thee,  expecting  to  be  so  en- 
gaged when  I  leave  this  city  that  I  may  not 
write  so  much :  though  I  intend  to  omit  no  op- 
portunity. I  spent  the  eveniflg  before  last  with 
Catherine  Phillips,  and  she  with  her  husband 
supped  with  us  the  last  evening.  I  have  already 
informed  thee,  she  looks  much  as  when  with 
us.  Her  husband  appears  an  elderly  person,  is 
a  sensible  man,  and  agreeable.      »      »     » 

Joseph  Gurney  Sevan,  my  kind  landlord,  is 

a  solid  Friend,  and  his  wife  a  lively,  agreeable, 

very  nice  woman.     She  does  a  little  in  our  way. 

He  is  an  apothecary.     They  have  no  children. 

*        *         *         »        *         »        « 

They  are  very  kind  and  attentive  to  us,  and  I 
believe  it  right  we  are  here.  John  Elliott,  with 
whom  T.  Ross,  R.  N.,  S.  Emlen,  S.  N.,  and 
many  others  lodge,  is  a  solid  substantial  Friend, 
and  his  wife  a  fine  person.  She  made  me  diink 
of  her  mother,  M.  Weston.  They  live  in  a 
spacious,  complete  house.  .  Wm.  iDiliwyn  lives 
elegantly.  His  wife  very  much  like  Ruth 
Richardson. 

Lydia  Hawkesworth,  Whom  I  shall  call  C. 
Phillips'  Aid  de  Camp,  is  a  fine,  agreeable  per- 
son. Aiul  Esthcf  Tuke  is  a  sort  of  Princess. 
Samuel  Neal  looks  much  as  he  used  to,  only  a 
little  older.  . 

There  is  (however  low  things  are  in  this 
nation,  respecting  the  discipline)  a  living,  deep, 
clear  ministry  ;  and  remarkably  so  on  the  wo- 
men's side.  Dear  Catherine  Phillips  labours 
indefatigably ;  seldom  does  she  sit  a  meeting 
through  in  silence  ;  and  in  many  of  them  has 
exceeded  any  time  I  remember  her  in  America. 
She  is  greatly  improved  in  humility,  tenderness 
and  sympathy.  She  has  shown  much  love  to 
us  poor  little  Americans,  and  has  told  me  she 
does  not  expect  to  be  continued  much  longer  in 
mutability.  Hannah  Wighaih  is  a  solid,  agreea- 
ble friend.  Also,  Martha  Routh,  Mary  Proud, 
and  Mary  Prior,  these  are  all  from  Yorkshire, 
and  lively  ministers.  Thou  would'st  love  them 
all  as  I  do.  Alice  Rigg*  an  enterprising  skilful 
workwoman,  is  from  the  same  place.  She 
plead  nobly  before  the  men's  meeting.  Mary 
Leaver  looks  much  as  she  did  ;  enquired  kindly 
after  friends  in  America.  She  and  E.  Gibson 
desired  love  to  thee 

It  appears  that  previous  to  this  time,  the 
queries  were  not  answered  by  the  Women's 
Yearly  Meeting  of  London.  A  few  years  pre- 
vious, the  subject  was  considered,  but  not  acted 
upon ;  one  Friend  remarking,  **  I  see  it,  but  not 
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now — I  behold  it  but  not  ni^h."  A  communicar 
tion  from  R.  J.,  enforcing  the  propriety  of  it,  had. 
such  place  as  to  induce  the  action  which  is  r^ 
corded  in  the  following  minute  of  Women's 
Yearly  Mee^ng,  bearing  date  the  6th  of  Sixth 
month,  1784. 

^  It  coming  weightily  under  the  consideration 
of  tliis  Meeting,  the  great  loss  it  sustains  for  want 
of  its  being  regularly  constituted  a  Meeting  for 
Discipline,  the  following  Friends  are  desired  to 
lay  the  concern  before  our  men  Friends  now  sit- 
ting, and  brin^  in  a  report  to  our  next  adjourn- 
ment,— viz:  Esther  Tuke,  Elizabeth  Gibson, 
Alice  Riggy  Ohristianna  Hustler,  Mercy.  Ran- 
som, Martha  Routh,  Tabiiha  Middleton,  Susanna 
Row,  and  Sarah  Corbyn,  in  which  service  the 
company  of  the  women  Friends  from  America 
would  be  truly  acceptable/'* 

This  dignified  deputation,  leaving  their  own 
meeting  still  in  session,  proceeded  to  that  of  the 
men,  some  of  whom  were  unprepared  for  the 
proposition.  A  part  of  the  discussion  which  en- 
sued, is  too  familiar  to  our  readers  to  need  inser- 
tion here.  One  Friend  expressed  the  sentiment 
that  it  would  be  preposterous  to  have  a  body  with 
two  heads,  to  which  R.  J.  responded  that  there 
was  but  one  head  io  the  body,  which  is  the 
cAurcA,  and  that  in  Christ  Jesus  male  and  female 
are  one.  A  note  in  H.  Cathrall's  «hand,  says : 
**  My  R.  Jones  informs  me  that  Alice  Rigg  plead 
nobly  in  in  the  men's  meethig,  and  M.  Routh 
silenced  David  Barclay.  1  perceive  by  a  letter 
to  J.  P.,  he  surrendered  very  unwillingly.'^ 

This  deliberation  resulted  in  the  issuing  of  an 
epistle  setting  forth  the  rise  and  use  of  the  Dis- 
cipline, and  encouraging  women  Friends  to  at- 
tend to  their  share  of  it.  In  alluding  to  this 
measure,  Catherine  Phillips  remarks:  '<As 
mothers  of  children,  and  mistresses  of  families, 
they  have  an  extensive  service  to  attend  to,  and 
ought  to  be  concerned,  so  to  discipline  their 
families,  as  to  be.  able  to  answer  the  several 
queries  relative  to  their  simation," 

The  following  is  the  minute  of  the  men's 
meeting  in  the  case,  bearing  the  same  date  with 
the  women's  minute. 

*«  This  MeeUng,  aAer  a  solid  and  deliberate 
consideration  of  the  proposition  brought  in  from 
the  Meeting  of  Women  Friends,  held  annually 
in  this  city,  agrees  that  the  said  Meeting  be  at 
liberty  to  correspond  in  writing,  with  the  Quar- 
terly Meetings  of  Women  Friends ;  to  receive 
accounts  from  them,  and  issue  such  advice,  as  in 
the  wisdom  of  truth,  from  time  to  time,  may  ap- 
pear necessary,  and  conducive  to  their  mutual 
edification.  For  this  purpose  it  will  be  expedi- 
ent that  the  said  meeting  be  a  meeting  of  record, 
and   be  denominated   the  Yearly   Meeting  of 

*The  ministering  Friends  from  America  in  attend- 
incc  at  this  meeting,  were  Robert  Valentine,  William 
Mathews,  Nieholas  Wain,  Samuel  Emien,  Thos.  Ross, 
George  Dillwyn,  Rebecca  Wright^  Patience  BTayton> 
Hehetabel  JenkinS}  and  Rebecca  Jones. 


Women  Friends,  h^hl  in  London;  yet  such 
meeting  is  not  to  be  so  far  considered  a  meeting 
of  Discipline,  as  to  make  rules,  nor  yet  alter  the 
present  jqueries,  without  the  concurrepce  of  this 
meeting." 

[TobceottUAaed.] 


Ffir  Friisndt*  Rerlfv. 

LIFE  OF  THOMAS  FOWELL  BITXTON. 

(ConiiniMd  from  page  6.  j 

When  Wilberforce  presented  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  tlie  petition  of  Friends  against  the 
West  Indian  slavery,  he  observed  that  one  of  a 
similar  character,  which  he  had  the  honour  of 
presenting  thirty  years  before,  was  the  first  effort 
against  the  kindred  iniquity  of  the  slave  trade ; 
and  in  offering  the  one  then  produced,, he  trusted 
they  were  laying  the  fir^t  stone  of  an  edifice 
which  would  continue  at  a  future  period,  an 
ornament  to  their  country.  Being  asked  if  be 
designed  to  found  any  motion  upon  this  petition, 
he  stated  that  an  esteemed  friend  of  bis  would ; 
on  which  Buxton  gave  notice  that  **on  the  15th 
of  May,  he  would  submit  a  motion,  that  the 
House  should  take  into  consideration,  tl^e  state 
of  slavery  in  the  British  Colonies/' 

On  the  day  above  designated,  in  1893,  the 
first  debate,  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  occurred 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  discussions, 
which  for  nearly  twenty  years  agitated  that  as- 
sembly, and  in  which  Wilberforce  took  a  leading 
part,  related  to  the  slave  trade,  not  to  the  slavery 
already  existing.  Those  who  advocated  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  carefully  separated 
that  question  from  the  extinction  of  slavery  it- 
self. The  leading  and  most  plausible  argument 
advanced  by  the  opponents  of  emancipation,  was 
the  degraded  condition  of  the  slaves,  and  their 
consequent  incapacity  to  appreciate  the  advaiv- 
tages  or  the  duties  of  freemen.  To  this  argu- 
ment the  friends  of  the  negroes  acceded  so  far 
as  to  begin  their  attack  on  the  system,  by  assail- 
ing the  traffic  which  was  continually  augmenting 
the  number  of  untutored  Africans  in  the  British 
colonies.  It  was  also  confidendy  expected 
tliat  the  abolition  of  the  traflic  would  secure 
belter  treatment  to  the  slaves  already  in  the 
island^ ;  and  that  with  an  improvement  in  their 
condition,  they  would  be  gradually  prepared  for 
the  enjoyment  of  their  natural  rights.  Hence 
the  question  of  emancipation,  though  acknow- 
ledged as  an  ultimate  object  of  desire,  to  be  at- 
tempted at  a  future  day,  was  studiously  excluded 
by  the  abolitionists  during  their  labours  to  effect 
the  extinction  of  the  trade. 

Sixteen  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  pas- 
sage of  ihe  law  prohibiting  the  African  slave  trade, 
but  the  expected  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  the  slaves  had  not  taken  place.  The  opinion 
that  the  necessary  change  should  be  gradually 
effected,  seems  to  have  iSeen  generally  embraced^ 
and  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,  as  well  as  others, 
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adopted  it.  A  few  weeks  before  the  time  allotted 
for  his  motion,  he  wrote  a  letter  intended  for  the 
perusal  of  Earl  Batharst,  the  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  in  which  he  gave  the  outlines  of 
his  plan. 

There  were  evidently  two  classes  for  whose 
condition  it  was  necessary  to  provide  ;  those  al- 
ready in  slavery,  and  the  children  thereafter  to 
be  born.  With  regard  to  the  former,  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  anticipated  their  emancipa- 
tion, but  such  extension  of  their  privileges,  and 
amelioration  of  theii;  condition,  as  to  render  it 
more  tolerable.  The  doctrine  of  immediate  eman- 
cipation was,  with  our  English  politicians,  the 
growth  of  a  later  day.  It  remained  for  ex- 
perience to  prove,  what  a  just  appreciation  of 
the  case  might  have  suggested,  that  slavery  is  not 
the  school  in  which  the  duties  or  qualifications 
of  freemen  are  taught. 

The  improvements  proposed  in  this  outline 
were : 

1.  That  the  slaves  should  be  attached  to  the 
island,  and,  under  modifications,  to  the  soil. 
2.  That  they  should  cease  to  be  chattels  in  the 
eye  of  the  law.  3.  That  their  testimony  should 
be  received  for  what  it  was  worth.  4.  That 
when  any  one  laid  claim  to  the  services  of  a 
n^ro,  the  burden  of  proof  should  rest  on  the 
elaimant.  5.  That  obstructions  to  manumis- 
aions  should  be  removed.  6.  That  the  provision 
of  the  Spanish  law,  fixing  by  competent  au- 
thority the  value  of  a  slave,  and  allowing  him  to 
purchase  a  day  at  a  time,  should  be  introduced. 
7.  That  no  governor,  judge,  or  attorney  general, 
should  be  a  slave  owner.  8.  That  effectual 
provision  should  be  made  for  the  religious  in- 
struction of  the  slaves.  9.  That  marriage  should 
be  sanctioned  and  enforced.  10.  That  the  sab- 
bath should  be  devoted  by  the  slave  to  repose 
and  religious  instruction,  and  that  other  time 
should  be  allotted  for  the  cultivation  of  his  pro- 
vision grounds.  1 1 .  That  some,  measures  should 
be  adopted  to  restrain  the  authority  of  the  master 
in  punishing  his  slaves ;  and  that  a  substitute 
should  b^  found  for  the  driving  system. 

But  he  was  particularly  anxious  to  procure  the 
extinction  of  slavery  by  rendering  all  the  chil- 
dren free  who  should  be  born  after  a  certain 
day;  and  that  provision  should  be  made  for 
their  education. 

From  this  summary  we  may  perceive  that 
Buxton  then  regarded  the  final  extinction  of 
slavery  in  the  colonies  as  the  work  of  a  distant 
day.  He  probably  did  not  expect  that  the  system 
would  expire  till  the  existing  generation  of 
slaves  should  have  passed  away.  And  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  observe,  in  the  subsequent  pro- 
ceedings of  the  abolitionists,  that  they  were 
driven  to  a  more  rapid  extinction  of  slavery  than 
they  at  first  anticipated^  by  the  obstinacy  wiih 
which  the  planters  resisted  all  their  attempts  to 
mitii;ate  the  rigours  of  the  system. 

On  the  day  above  mentioned,  Buxton  began 


the  discussion  by  moving  a  resolution,  <<  that  tiie 
state  of  slavery  is  repugnant  to  the  principles  of 
the  British  Constitution,  and  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion ;  and  that  it  ought  to  be  gradually  abo- 
Ushed  throughout  the  British  colonies,  with  as 
much  expedition  as  may  be  found  consistent 
with  a  due  regard  to  the  well  being  of  the  parties 
concerned." 

In  his  opening  speech  he  plainly  declared  that 
his  object  was  the  extinction  of  slavery  in  every 
part  of  the  British  dominions.  Not,  however, 
the  sudden  emancipation  of  the  negroes,  but 
such  cautious  and  preparatory  measures,  as  by 
slow  degrees,  and  in  course  of  years,  would 
qualify  the  slaves  for  the  enjoyment  of  freedom, 
and  gently  pave  the  way  to  the  annihilation  of 
slavery. 

After  unfolding  his  plan  corresponding  sub- 
stantially with  the  outline  already  mentioned,  he 
especially  urged  the  importance  of  emancipating 
the  children,  as  an  obvious  method  of  silently, 
yet  certainly,  removing  the  evils  of  slavery.  He 
proved  that  this  measure  had  been  adopied  in 
other  countries,  without  the  noise  and  tumult 
which  his  opponents  predicted  ;  and  was  in  fact 
then  silently  proceeding  in  Ceylon,  Bencoolen, 
and  St.  Helena.  *«  Observe,"  said  he,  *'  the 
moderation  with  which  we  proceed ;  we  say, 
make  no  mpre  slaves,  desist  from  that  iniquity ; 
abstain  from  an  act,  as  full  of  guilt  and  entailing 
in  its  consequences  as  'much  misery  as  any 
felony  you  can  mention.  We  do  not  say,  re- 
trace your  steps,  but  stop.  We  do  not  say,  make 
reparation  for  the  wrong  you  have  done,  but  do 
no  more  wrong  ;  go  no  further;  complete  what 
you  have  commenced  ;  screw  from  your  slaves 
all  that  their  bones  and  muscles  will  yield,  only 
stop  there ;  and  when  every  slave  now  living, 
shsdl  have  found  repose  in  the  grave,  then  let  it 
be  said  (hat  the  country  is  satiated  with  slavery, 
and  has  done  with  it  forever." 

Estimating  the  measures  proposed,  according 
to  the  representation  above  exhibited,  we  can 
hardly  regret  that  they  were  not  successful.  Had 
the  British  Parliament,  and  the  Insular  autliori- 
ties,  quietly  acceded  to  the  plan  then  suggested, 
the  friends  of  the  negro  might  probably  have 
concluded  that  all  was  done  which  prudence  would 
warrant,  and  have  patiendy  waited  for  slavery 
to  expire  in  the  West  Indian  islands,  by  the 
death  of  its  victims.  If  what  was  then  asked, 
had  been  cheerfully  granted,  and  the  proposed 
meliorations  faithfully  carried  into  effect,  it 
might  have  been  urged,  with  great  plausibility, 
that  the  faiih  of  the  abolitionists  was  pledged  to 
leave  the  planters  in  the  unmolested  possession 
of  their  remaining  authority  over  their  slaves. 
We  shall,  however,  soon  have  opportunity  to 
observe,  that  the  advocates  of  West  Indian  op- 
pression manifi^sted  no  di>p(jsiiion  to  disarm  the 
abolitionists  by  concessions.  They  s.eem  to  have 
been  subjecteJ  to  a  species  of  induration,  not  un- 
like that  attributed,  by  tiie  sacntd  historian*  to 
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the  people  of  Canaan,*  of  whom  none  bat  a  few 
made  peace  with  the  people  of  Israel. 

An  animated  debate  ensued,  in  which  a  num- 
ber of  speakers  of  eminent  talents  participated, 
among  whom  G.  Canning,  a  conspicuous  mem- 
ber of  the  cabinet,  was  one.  He  moved  and 
carried  certain  amendments  to  the  resolution  of 
Buxton,  and  brought  forward  a  plan  that  the  pro- 
posed meliorations  should  be  suggested  to  the 
colonial  legislatures,  but  should  be  enforced  only 
in  the  island  of  Trinidad,  which  had  no  local 
legislature ;  but  with  the  condition  that  any  un- 
expected resistance  to  the  suggestions,  should  be 
met  by  authority. 

In  the  course  of  this  debate,  the  foolish  argu- 
ment, that  the  discussion  of  the  subject  in  Par- 
liament was  dangerous  to  the  peace  of^the 
islands,  was  advanced,  and  its  absurdity  fully 
exposed  by  Buxton,  whose  fears  on  that  account, 
if  he  ever  had  any,  were  by  this  imo  totally 
removed. 

The  result  of  the  discussion  thus  opened,  was 
different  in  some  important  particulars  from  what 
was  desired  by  the  mover.  The  emancipation 
of  the  children,  which  was  a  favourite  part  of 
the  plan,  was  lost;  and  the  meliorations  proposed, 
instead  of  being  enjoined  by  authority  of  Parlia- 
ment, were  reduced  to  recommendations. 

In  accordance  with  the  resolutions  of  the 
House,  at  the  end  of  the  same  month,  circular 
letters  were  addressed  by  the  government  to  the 
various  colonial  authorities,  recommending  the 
adoption  of  the  following  reforms  : 

1.  **To  provide  the  means  of  religious  instruc- 
tion and  Christian  education  for  the  slaves. 

2.  <'  To  put  an  end  to  markets  and  to  labour 
on  the  Sunday ;  and  instead  of  Sunday,  to  allow 
the  negroes  equivalent  time  on  other  days,  for 
the  cultivation  of  their  provision  grounds. 

3.  "  To  protect  the  slaves  by  law  in  the  ac- 
quisition and  possession  of  property,  and  in  its 
transmission  by  bequest  or  otherwise. 

4.  "  To  legalize  the  marriages  of  slaves,  and 
to  protect  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  con- 
nubial rights. 

5.  «*  To  prevent  the  separation  of  families  by 
sale  or  otherwise. 

6.  «« To  restrain  generally  the  power,  and  to 
prveent  the  abuse  of  arbitrary  punishment,  at  the 
will  of  the  master. 

7.  "Toabirfish  the  degrading  corporal  punish- 
ment of  females. 

8.  **  To  admit  the  testimony  of  slaves  in  courts 
of  justice. 

0.  *«  To  prevent  the  seizure  of  slaves  detached 
from  the  esUte  or  plantation  to  which  they  be- 
longed* 

10.  ««To  remove  all  existing  obstructions  to 
manumission,  and  to  grant  to  the  slave  the  power 
of  redeeming  himself,  and  his  wife  and  children, 
at  a  fair  price. 

Joshua  11 :  20. 


11.  <<  To  abolish  the  use  of  the  driving  whip 
in  the  field,  either  as  an  emblem  of  authority,  or 
as  a  stimulus  to  labour. 

12.  **  To  establish  savings*  banks  for  the  use 
of  the  slaves." 

If  we  could  give  full  credit  to  the  representa- 
tions respecting  West  Indian  slavery,  which  the 
advocates  have  frequently  given,  we  should 
imagine  that  the  improvemenis  then  proposed, 
were  little  more  than  what  was  already  adopted 
in  practice.  But  the  reception  which  the  com* 
munication  of  Earl  Bathurst  experienced  from 
the  planters,  clearly  showed  that  any  interfer* 
ence,  on  the  part  of  the  mother  country,  with 
their  treatment  of  their  slaves,  was  viewed  with 
the  utmost  suspicion  and  jealousy.  An  intima* 
tion  was  made  in  the  governmetit  despatches, 
that  in  case  the  recommendations  were  disre* 
garded  by  the  colonial  authorities,  the  work  must 
be  undertaken  by  Parliament.  This  suggestioa 
was  treated  with  the  greatest  contumely,  par* 
ticularly  in  Jamaica,  and  threats  were  openly 
made  of  the  renunciation  of  the  metropolitan 
power.  The  colonial  legislatures,  without  ex* 
ception,  declined  submission  to  ihe  measures 
proposed.  In  a  few  of  the  islands,  some  legisk- 
tton  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  slaves  was 
attempted,  but  nothing  effectual  was  aceom« 
plished.  It  was  evidently  impossible  to  afford 
legal  protection  to  the  slaves,  without  curtailing 
the  autliority  of  the  masters ;  and  on  that  point 
the  possessors  of  slaves  are  exceedingly  tena- 
eious* 

When  the  order  in  council  reached  Demerara, 
the  colonial  authorities  endeavoured  to  conceal  it 
from  the  black  population ;  but  some  confused 
and  exaggerated  rumors  being  spread  among 
them,  they  fancied  that  the  King  of  England  had 
made  them  free,  and  that  the  planters  had  sup- 
pressed the  edict.  Under  this  impression,  the 
slaves  on  several  of  the  estates  refused  to  work, 
and  resisted  the  compulsive  measures  to  which 
their  masters  resorted.  But  this  puny  r^ellion* 
which  was  undertaken  without  organization  or 
arms,  was  quickly  suppressed,  not  one  soldier 
engaged  in  its  reduction  being  killed.  The  con- 
test must  have  been  a  massacre  rather  than  a 
battle,  for  more  than  a  hundred  of  the  insurgents 
fell  in  the  field ;  and  of  those  who  were  prisoners, 
a  number  were  executed  by  sentence  of  the 
courts.  Others  were  subjected  to  the  most  bar- 
barous scourging ;  five  of  whom  were  sentenced 
to  one  thousand  lashes  each. 

The  hidignation  of  the  planters  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  revolting  slaves,  or  to  the  authors  of 
the  parliamentary  discussions ;  but  extended  to 
the  missionaries  in  the  islands,  who  were  labour* 
ing  to  instruct  the  negroes  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  religion.  One  of  these,  of  the  Inde- 
pendent  persuasion,  was  tried,  in  an  illegal  man- 
ner, tty  a  court  martial,  and  condemned  to  be 
hanged.  But  the  hardships  of  his  imprisonment, 
anticipated  the  executioner. 
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News  of  the  ferment  in  the  colonies,  of  the 
revolt  in  Demarara,  of  its  suppression,  and  tlie 
severities  inflicted  on  the  insurgents,  and  their 
unoffending  instructors,  soon  reached  the  mother 
country.  The  effect  on  different  classes,  was 
necessarily  various.  To  the  anti-slavery  party, 
they  were  cause  of  severe  disappointment  and 
grief. 

By  the  lukewarm,  and  the  opponents  of  the 
measure,  these  disorders  were  charged  upon  the 
friends  of  the  blacks,  instead  of  the  turbulence 
of  the  planters.  But  the  most  mortifying  part 
of  the  consequence  was,  the  determination  of 
the  government  to  recede  from  the  ground  they 
had  taken.  The  cabinet,  appalled  by  the  con* 
sequences  which  had  followed  the  measures  al- 
ready adopted,  resolved  to  yield  to  the  storm  in- 
stead of  redeeming  the  pledge,  that  if  the  amend- 
ments proposed  were  not  voluntarily  adopted  by 
the  colonial  legislatures,  they  should  be  enforced 
by  parliamentary  authority. 

In  the  spring  of  1624,  George  Canning,  who 
was  regarcled  as  the  ministerial  leader  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  who  in  the  preceding 
year  had  apparendy  adopted  the  principal  views 
of  Buxton,  and  differed  only  in  regard  to  the 
mode  of  attaining  their  object,  announced  the 
determination  of  the  government  to  compel  the 
adoption  of  the  meliorations  in  Trinidad,  but  to 
apply  for  the  present  no  measure  more  stringent 
than  admonition,  to  the  contumacious  colonies. 

Buxton  assailed  the  vacillating  conduct  of  the 
government,  witli  his  usual  energy  and  fearless- 
ness. He  pronounced  the  resolution  of  the 
former  year,  a  pledge  that  the  condition  of  the 
slave  should  be  ameliorated,  and  quoted  Can- 
ning's own  declaration  in  support  of  his  position. 

*«Now,"  said  he,  "if  this  comprehensive 
pledge,  this  engagement  given  to  all  the  colonies, 
is  to  be  frittered  down,  for  the  present  at  least, 
to  a  single  island ;  if  the  advantages  promised, 
are  to  be  granted  indeed  to  the  thirty  thousand 
slaves  in  Trinidad,  but  withheld  from  the  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  in  Jamaica,  and  the 
seventy  thousand  in  Barbadoes  ;  if  the  earliest 
period  is  to  be  construed  to  mean  some  time,  so 
undefined  and  distant,  that  no  man  can  say  in 
what  century  it  will  take  place  ;  if  our  pledge  to 
do  this  is  now  to  mean  no  more  than  that  we  will 
suffer  it  to  be  done,  by  the  slow  and  gradual 
course  of  admonition  and  example,  then  I  see  no 
reason  why  ten  centuries  may  not  elapse  before 
the  negroes  are  freed  from  their  present  state  of 
melancholy  and  deplorable  thraldom.  We  who 
have  engaged  in  the  cause,  will  be  no  parties  to 
such  a  desertion  of  duty,  to  such  a  breach  of 
faith." 

After  exposing  a  series  of  atrocious  cruelties 
in  the  treatment  of  the  slaves,  he  declared  that 
he  had  no  hostility  to  the  planters,  and  that  what 
he  had  uttered  was  said  from  a  sense  of  public 
dut^.  He  proposed  to  emancipate  the  children, 
and  make  full  compensation  to  their  masters ; 


this  he  declared  to  be  his  desire,  tlie  consumma- 
tion to  which,  as  long  as  he  lived,  his  rooststreuu- 
ous  efforts  should  be  directed. 

The  persecutions  to  which  the  missionaries 
were  exposed,  were  brought  into  Parliament  at 
a  subsequent  day,  when  Brougham,  Mackintosh, 
Lushington,  and  Wilberforce,  exerted  their  ora- 
torical powers  in  exposing  the  evils  and  intoler- 
ant spirit  of  slavery.  By  these  discussions  the 
tide  of  public  opinion,  which  had  been  checked 
by  the  appalling  rumors  of  the  day,  was  again 
turned  in  favour  of  the  oppressed  missionaries 
and  their  persecu ted  followers.  Wilberforce  soon 
afterwards  obUiined  from  the  ministry,  a  promise 
that  the  order  in  council  should  be  extended  to 
St.  Lucie  and  Demerara,  as  well  as  Trinidad. 

^  {  I  o  be  cooUmicd.) 


For  Friends*  Review. 

WILLIAM  PENN. 
The  following  extracts  from  the  works  of 
William  Penn,  with  those  which  were  furnished 
a  few  months  ago,  and  published  in  the  48th 
number  of  the  Review,  may  justly  be  regarded 
as  his  living  testimony  against  those  contests 
about  religion  and  religious  opinions,  which  are 
the  disgrace  of  every  community  professing  the 
benign  precepts  and  principles  of  the  Saviour  of 
men.  For  who  can  read  and  properly  meditate 
on  his  last  affecting  interview  with  his  disciples, 
and  on  the  love  which  prompted  Him  to  hum- 
ble himself  even  to  the  washing  of  their  feet, 
thus  giving  them  the  most  important  instruction, 
in  a  manner  which  they  could  never  forget, 
without  being  made  sensible  that  all  contentions 
in  regard  to  non-essentials  and  opinions  of  men, 
are  incompatible  with  the  spirit  of  true  religion. 
<^  0 !  if  his  people  did  but  remember  this  lesson — 
if  they  only  sought  to  be  washed  in  his  blood 
and  sanctified  by  his  spirit — if  each  esteemed 
others  better  than  himself,  and  endeavoured  to 
be  the  highest  in  the  favour  of  Christ,  by  being 
the  lowliest  in  spirit^  all  ambition,  heart-burnings 
and  divisions  would  pass  away  like  a  cloud 
before  the  beams  of  the  sun.'*  W. 

**  I  am  now  come  to  the  last,  which  to  be  sure 
is  not  the  least  part  of  my  answer  to  the  question 
propounded,  viz.:  A  sincere  promotion  of 
general  and  practical  religion,  by  which  I  mean 
the  Ten  Commandments,  or  moral  law,  and 
Christ's  sermon  on  the  mount,  with  other  his 
heavenly  sayings,  excellently  improved  and 
earnestly  recommended  by  several  passages  in 
the  writings  of  his  disciples,  which  forbid  evil, 
not  only  in  deed,  but  in  thought,  and  enjoying 
purity  and  holiness,  without  which,  no  man,  be 
his  pretences  what  they  will,  shall  see  the  Lord. 
In  snort,  general,  true  and  requisite  religion,  in 
the  apostle  James's  definition,  is  to  visit  the 
widows  and  fatherless,  and  to  keep  ourselv^, 
through  the  universal  grace,  unspotted  of  the 
world.  This  is  the  most  easy  and  probable 
way  to  fetch  in  all  men  professing  God  and  reli- 
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gioDv  since  every  persuasion  aoknowledges  this 
in  words,  be  their  lives  never  so  disagreeable  to 
their  profession.  And  this  being  the  unum 
necessarium  the  one  thing,  needful  to  make 
men  happy  here  and  hereafter,  why,  alas,  should 
men  sacrifice  their  accord  in  this  great  point  for 
an  unity  in  minute  and  circumstantial  things,  that 
perhaps,  is  inobtainable,  and  if  it  were  not, 
would  signify  little  or  nothing,  either  to  the  good 
of  human  society,  or  the  particular  comfort  of 
any  in  the  world  to  come.  No  one  thing  is 
more  unaccountable  and  condemnable  among 
men,  than  their  uncharitable  contests  about  reli- 
gion— indeed  about  words  and  phrases— whilst 
they  all  verbally  meet  in  the  most,  if  not  the 
only  necessary  parts  of  Christian  religion.  For 
nothing  is  more  certain,  than  if  men  would  but 
live  up  to  one  half  of  what  they  know  in  their 
consciences  they  ought  to  practice,  their  edge 
would  be  taken  off,  their  blood  would  be  sweet- 
ened by  mercy  and  truth,  and  this  unnatural 
sharpness  qualified.  They  wonld  quickly  find 
work  enongti  at  home ;  each  man's  hands  would 
be  full,  by  reason  of  the  unruliness  of  his  own 
passions,  and  in  subjecting  of  his  own  will ;  and 
instead  of  devouring  one  another's  ffood  name, 
liberty,  or  estate,  compassion  would  rise,  and 
mutual  desires  to  be  assistant  to  each  other  in  a 
better  sort  of  living.  O !  how  decent,  and  how 
delightful  would  it  be,  to  see  mankind,  the  crea- 
tion of  one  God  that  hath  upheld  them  to.  this 
day,  of  one  accord,  at  least  in  the  weighty  things 
of  God's  holy  law  !  'Tis  for  wwt  of  practice, 
and  not  of  prate,  that  hath  made  way  for  all  the 
incharity  and  ill-living  that  are  in  the  world.  No 
matter  what  men  say,  if  the  devil /ceep  the  house. 
Let  the  grace  of  Go(3,  the  principle  of  divine 
life,  (as  a  great  man  lately  called  it  in  his  speech,) 
but  be  heartily  and  reverently  entertained  of 
men,  that  teaches  to  deny  all  ungodliness,  and 
converse  soberly,  righteously  and  godly  in  this 
present  world,  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that 
tranquillity,  al  least,  a  very  amicable  correspond- 
ence, will  follow.  Men  are  not  to  be  reputed 
good  by  their  opinions  or  professions  of  religion  ; 
neither  is  the  •*  depart  from  me"  directed  to  any 
but  the  workers  of  iniquity ;  and  truly  it  i»  high 
time  that  men  should  give  better  testimony  of 
their  Christianity,  for  cruelty  hath  no  share  in 
Christ's  religion,  and  coercion  upon  conscience 
is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  very  nature  of  his 
kingdom.  He  rebuked  that  zeal,  that  would 
have  fire  come  down  from  heaven,  though  it 
came  from  his  own  disciples,  and  forbade  them 
to  pluck  up  the  tares,  though  none  had  a  more 
gentle  or  infallible  hand  to  do  it  with.  .  .  . 
And  lastly,  instead  of  being  uncharitable,  severe 
and  cruel,  for  modifications,  let-  the  debates 
about  them  sleep,  and  general  and  practical 
religion  be  promoted.  That  which  receives  an 
amen  in  every  man's  conscience  fVom  this  prin- 
ciple of  divine  life  in  every  breast;  that  all 
a^ee  in  the  most  weighty  doctrines ;  and  that 


nothing  will  sooner  sweeten  men's  blood,  and 
mollify  their  natures,  than  employing  that  time 
and  pains  they  bestow  on  fruitless  contests,  in 
living  up  to  what  they  know,  believe,iind  accord 
in.  God. Almighty,  if  it  please  Him,  beget  noble 
resolutions  in  the  hearts  of  his  people  to  use 
these  plain  and  safe  expedients,  that  charity  may 
supplant  cruelty,  contest  yield  to  good  life,  and 
present  distances  oieet  in  a  just  and  kind  neigh- 
bourhood.— William  Penney  o\.  1.,  p.  705. 


VOSSIL   FOOTPRINTS. 

Dexter  Marsh,  a  labouring  mechanic  of  Green- 
field, many  years  ago  discovered  on  the  fiag- 
ing  stones  with  which  he  was  laying  a  side 
walk,  what  appeared  to  be  the  foot  prints  of 
some  strange  bird.  The  geologists  pronounced 
them  to  be  such,  and  to  belong  to  a  period  before 
the  creation  of  man.  This  discovery  so  excited 
the  curiosity  and  scientific  ardor  of  Mr.  Marsh, 
that  he  has  since  made  it  his  amusement  to  look 
for  such  impressions,  and  he  has  traversed  the 
valley  from  the  northern  Massachusetts  line 
to  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  sometimes  spending 
weeks  in  quarrying  rocks  with  the  sole  view 
of  discovering  these  ancient  traoks.  In  the  last 
number  of  Silliman's  Journal  of  Science,  he 
gives  a  brief  account  of  his  labours  and  suc- 
cesses, from  which,  we  may  understand  that  the 
Connecticut  valley,  in  by-gone  ages,  was  a 
favourite  resort  of  birds  that  would  have  made 
no  more  of  putting  men  in  their  crops,  than 
turkies  do  of  swallowing  grasshoppers. 

Mr.  Marsh  has  in  his  possession  more  than 
eight  hundred  footpprints  of  birds  and  quadrupeds, 
besides  having  furnished  many  specimens  to 
others,  in  this  and  other  countries.  In  some 
cases  theae  specimens  are  so  distinct  as  not  only 
to  show  the  jointer  of  the  toes,  but  the  perfect  im- 
pression of  the  skin.  He  has  perfect  trackr  of 
quadrupeds  6o  small  that  a  half  dime  will  cover 
the  whole  foot,  and  again  others  of  birds  where 
the  foot  measures  half  a.  yard  from  the  toe  to  the 
heel,  so  that  if  the  birds  which  made  them  were 
proportioned  like  those  we  now  have,  they  must 
have  stood  twenty  feet  high ! 

He  has  sometimes  followed  the  track  of  a  bird 
thirty  or  forty  feet  in  the  rock,  the  track  being 
at  first  faint,  as  if  on  hard  soil ;  then  more  dis- 
tinct, as  if  imprinted  on  the  sand  at  the  water's 
edge,  and  finally  sinking  into  the  mud  and  dis- 
appearing in  the  water.  He  has  one  slab  four 
or  five  inches  thick,  on*  which  the  trncks  appear 
as  mere  straight  lines  upon  the  surface ;  but  on 
splitting  it  into  five  layers  they  grow  more  and 
more  distinct,  till  the  lower  slab  shows  where 
the  foot  rested,  just  as  if  when  the  stone  was  in 
a  state  of  mud,  the  bird  trod  down  to  the  bottom 
of  it,  and  on  withdrawing  the  fool  the  mud 
closed  up. 

Among  thesis  traeks  are  many  very  unlike  to 
those  made  by  any  known  animals,  but  still  so 
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marked  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  animals  made 
them.  A  sort  of  kangaroo,  for  example,  shows 
very  small  fore  feet  and  very  large  hind  ones. 
Of  this  the  Journal  of  Science  gives  a  striking 
cut. — JV.  American. 

FRIENDS'  REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA,  NINTH  MONTH  30,  1848. 


The  story  inserted  in  our  last  number,  page  15, 
under  the  title  of  ^<  The  Responsibility,^'  has  sug- 
gested a  few  reflections,  which  may  be  introduced 
with  as  much  propriety  in  this,  as  in  immediate 
connection  with  the  incident  itself. 

There  are  probably  very  few  who  would  willing- 
ly assume  the  responsibility  of  transforming  a 
virtuous  and  temperate  young  man  into  a  degraded 
bacchanalian.  If  it  could  be  certainly  foreseen  that 
a  temperate  and  respectable  youth  would,  by  par- 
taking of  a  particular  glass;  be  turned  into  a  course 
which  would  quickly  lead  to  habits  of  beastly  in- 
toxication, we  may  fairly  presume  that  scarcely 
any  one  would  willingly  assume  the  responsibility 
of  offering  that  glass.  Yet  the  man  who  makes  a 
business  of  selling  intoxicating  drink  to  all  who 
choose  to  purchase  it,  must  bemware  that  the  arti- 
cle which  he  freely  dispenses,  must,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  lead  many  of  his  customers  into  habits 
of  intemperance.  He  does  not  know  what  indi- 
vidual will  be  ruined ;  but  would  it  be  less  criminal 
to  throw  a  stone  from  the  top  of  a  building  into  a 
crowded  street,  without  knowing  on  whose  head  it 
would  fall,  than  to  aim  at  a  p^ticular  object  '^ 
Habits  of  intemperance  are  usually  acquired  by 
almost  insensible  degrees,  and  no  one  can  certainly 
tell,  when  he  invites  a  friend  or  a  customer  to  a 
social  glass,  whether  that  may  not  lead  to  the  most 
degrading  of  vices ;  and  if  it  may  be  productive  of 
such  results,  can  any  one  safely  try  the  experimenf? 
Many  persons,  with  the  usual  quantum  of  resolution, 
have  by  indulging  in  the  temperate  use  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquors,  gradually  lost  their  strength,  and  sunk 
into  the  slavery  of  ebriety.  And  since  what  has  hap- 
pened may  occur  again,  it  would  be  wise,  before 
indulging  in  the  temperate  use  of  the  fascinating 
cup,  to  inquire  whether  we  are  willing  to  incur  the 
responsibility  of  beginning  a  practice  which  may 
very  possibly  terminate  in  the  prostration  of  the 
powers  both  of  body  and  'mind,  which  were  con- 
ferred for  the  noblest  of  purposes, — to  be  employed 
for  the  honour  of  the  Giver  and  the  benefit  of  our 
fellow-men. 

But  there  are  serious  responsibilities  which  may 
be  incurred  or  assumed  where  intoxicating  liquor 
is  not  concerned.  Every  person,  of  ordinary  intel- 
lect, possesses  an  influence,  for  evil  or  good,  with- 
in a  definite  sphere.  Would  it  not  be  well,  often  to 


examine  the  tendency  of  the  influence  trhich  we 
exercise,  and  inquire  whether  we  can,  with  a  clear 
conscience,  assume  the  responsibility  of  the  con- 
sequence ? 

If  we  feel  in  ourselven  a  disposition  to  speak  ill 
of  an  acquaintance,nt  maybe  prudent  to  reflect  upon 
the  injury  which  we  may  inflict,  and  the  encour- 
agement which  our  example  may  afford  to  the 
spirit  of  detraction,  and  to  enquire  whether  we  are 
willing  to  take  the  responsibility  of  the  conse- 
quences which  may  follow  if  we  indulge  the  pro- 
pensity. 

The  person  who  makes  a  jest  of  religion,  and  of 
serious  subjects,  particularly  in  the  presence  of  the 
young,  is  probably  seldom  awa're  of  the  dangers  to 
which  he  is  exposing  his  hearers.  Satire  is  com- 
monly a  more  potent  enemy  to  truth  than  argument, 
and  may  often  be  applied  with  effect  to  shake  a 
pious  resolution,  which  no  argument  could  disturb. 
It  would  therefore  be  advisable,  before  a  propen- 
sity to  speak  lighty  of  serious  things  is  indulged,  to 
reflect  whether  it  is  safe  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bility of  preparing  a  listener  to  occupy  the  seat  of 
the  scornful. 

There  is  a  species  of  responsibility  which  every 
one  who  makes  an  open  profession  of  religion,  ne- 
cessarily assumes.  This  is  intimated  by  the 
Apostolic  injunction,  "  Let  every  one  that  taketh 
the  name  of  Christ,  depart  from  iniquity."  When 
a  high  religious  profession  is  not  supported  by  a 
corresponding  example,  the  profession  becomes  a 
stumbling  block  to  the  weak,  and  furnishes  occasion 
to  the  loose  and  irreligious,  to  denounce  all  appear- 
ance of  sanctity  as  hypocritical  pretence. 


It  was  mentioned  in  the  last  number,  that  our 
friends  George  and  Susan  Howland  arrived  in 
Liverpool  on  the  20th  of  last  month.  We  may 
further  add  that  they  had  a  passage  of  10  days  and 
8  hours  from  Boston — said  to  be  the  shortest  out- 
ward passage  heretofore  made.  They  attended 
Liverpool  Meethig  on  the  same  day  of  their  arrival* 
and  left  there  for  Kendal,  on  the  26th,  accompanied 
by  Thomas  Thompson;  intending  to  visit  the 
northern  counties  of  Scotland,  before  the  setting  in 
of  winter. 


Subscribers  to  the  Review  can  have  their  copies 
bound  by  leaving  their  numbers  with  the  Publisher, 
at  his  office.  Other  books,  also,  will  be  bound  to 
order. 


Married, — At  Friends'  Meeting  House,  New 
Garden,  Chester  County,  on  Fourth  day,  the  20th 
inst.,  John  Newlin,  of  Delaware  county,  to  Ruth- 
anna,  daughter  of  Jacob  Taylor,  all  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. .'  ' 
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Died, — On  the  15th  inst.,  at  the  residence  of  her 
80Q  ia  law,  William  Rhoada,  in  Delaware  Coanty, 
Pa.,  Esther  Levis,  in  the  78th  year  of  her  age ; 
an  Elder  of  Chester  Monthly  Meeting. 


BIBLE  ASSOCIATION  OF  FRIENDS  IlJ 
AMERICA. 

John  Richardson  has  heen  appointed  Agent  of 
the  Bible  Association  of  Friends  in  America,  in 
place  of  George  W.  Taylor,  resigned. 


WEST  TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  to  superintend  the  boarding 
school  at  West  Town  will  meet  there,  on  Sixth 
day,  the  6th  of  next  month^  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M. 
The  Committee  on  instraction  meet  at  the  School 
on  the  preceding  evening,  at  7^  o'clock. 

The  Visiting  Committee  to  attend  the  semi- 
annual examination,  commencing  on  Third  day 
morning,  the  3d  of  10th  month. 

Thomas  Ejmber,  Clerk. 
Philadelphia,  9th  mo.  23d,  1848.— 2t. 


FREE  GROWN  COTTON. 

(Concluded  from  page  11.) 

'*  HoUysprings,  {Miss.)  2d  mo.  Ith^  1848. 

*^  In  my  last  I  mentioned  some  free  labour 
gins  that  we  expected  to  visit ;  we  accordingly 
did  so,  and  herewith  send  an  account  of  383 
bales." 

"  We  were  advised  to  call  on  — -  ■  •  ,  a 
Baptist  minister.  He  has  a  gin  and  two  slaves, 
but  was  bold  to  denounce  the  system  before  we 
told  our  business,  and  says  he  intends  to  liberate 
them  as  soon  as  he  can  make  arrangements  to  do 
so.  He  had  bought  them  from  a  cruel  master, 
and  thought  in  so  doing  he  would  be  justified; 
but  he  does  not  feel  so.  When  we  told  him 
what  arrangements  we  wanted  to  make  to  pro- 
cure free  cotton,  he  understood  it  immediately, 
and  is  anxious  to  enter  into  it  with  us.  His 
neighbourhood  is  a  good  one  to  operate  in,  bar- 
ing but  few  slaves  in  it.  He  says  many  of  his 
neighbours  are  of  the  same  sentiment  with  him- 
self, and  he  thinks  the  cultivation  of  free  cotton 
will  increase  there.  If  you  engage  with  him^ — 
he  will  not  allow  his  slaves— one  of  whom  is  a 
house  woman — wife  of  the  other — to  touch  the 
cotton  while  it  is  ginning  and  preparing,  until  he 
secures  their  emancipation.  He  thinks  he  can 
get  several  hundred  bales  in  Tishamingo  and 
Tippah  Counties,  HVliss.,)  if  you  should  think 
proper  to  employ  him  to  collect.  I  inquired^ 
into  his  character,  and  the  people  of  Ripley  told 
me  he  could  get  Uie  best  security  to  any  amount 
for  the  correct  performance  of  any  thing  he  pro- 
mised to  do.  I  hope  you  will  attend  to  him ;  he 
needs  kind  and  brotherly  treatment,  and  I  trust 
he  will  be  useful  to  the  cause.  His  gin  is  now 
worked  entirely  by  white  labourers." 

*<  We  have  made  an  arrangement  with  ' 
",  a  Methodist  minister,  and  owner  of  a  gin 


worked  by  free  labour.  He,  at  first,  laughed  at 
the  idea  of  a  people  refusing  to  use  the  produc- 
tions of  slave  labour,  but  on  hearing  it  explained 
he  readily  saw  the  consistency  of  such  a  course, 
and  willingly  consented  to  enter  into  an  arrange- 
ment to  sell  us  his  cotton." 

On  hoard  Steamboat  Saladin-^-from  Memphis 
to  mm  Orleans^2d  mo.  20^A,  1848. 

*<I  was  introduced  to  a  cotton  merchant  in 
Memphis,  by  the  name  of  ,  formerly 

of  Virginia.  He  was  well  acquainted  with 
Friends  in  Virginia — much  admired  them,  and 
expressed  an  entire  willingness  to  aid  us  in  any 
way  he  can.  Though  he  is  a  slaveholder,  he 
sees  the  consistency  of  our  testimony. 

" ,  a  slaveholder,  has  rendered  me 

efficient  aid  in  prosecuting  my  business  :  he  has 
an  extensive  acquaintance  in  the  south,  and  gave 
me  names  and  introduced  me  to  persons  of  con- 
genial feeling.  He  has  emancipated  some  of  his 
slaves,  and  intends  to  clear  himself,  this  season, 
of  the  system. 

,  a   slaveholder,  who  lives   near 

,  (Miss.,)  was  raised  amongst  Friends 


in  Wayne  County,  (North  Carolina,)  is  now  a 
high  professing  Methodist.  He  esteems  Friends 
and  their  testimonies  very  highly,  and  is  not 
satisfied  in  holding  slaves,  but  intends  to  come 
out  of  it.  He  sees  the  consistency  of  our  testi- 
mony, and,  having  a  water  cotton  gin,  says  if 
we  will  trust  to  him,  he  will  gin  all  the  free  cot- 
ton in  his  neighbourhood  himself,  hire  white 
men  to  bale  it,  and  give  what  encouragement  he 

can  to  our  cause.    ^  ,  a  slaveholder— 

of  same  post  office,  but  in  another  settlement— 
formerly  a  merchant  of  N.  Alabama,  has  traded 
to  Philadelphia.  He  became  acquainted  with 
Friends  there  and  attended  their  meeting.  He 
fully  understands  our  course,  and  its  consistency, 
and  says  that  no  southern  gentlemen  of  good 
understanding  will  object  to  our  undertaking.- 
JSTon'Slaveholder. 


Prom  Cbamberi**  Journal. 

THETUBE    BRIDGE. 

(Concluded  from  page  13.) 

Having  accompanied  the  tube  thus  far  on  its 
progress,  we  may  now  pause  before  proceeding 
to  relate  the  method  of  its  elevation,  and  detail  a 
few  necessary  particulars  as  to  its  construction. 
The  tube  is  formed  of  wrought-iron  plates  from 
4  to  8  feet  long,  and  2  feet  wide.  The  thick- 
ness of  those  plates  which  enter  into  the  forma- 
tion of  the  sides  is  toward  the  extremities 
diminished  to  five-eighths  of  an  inch.  These 
plates  are  rivetted  firmly  together  to  T-angle  iron 
ribs  on  both  sides  of  the  joints.  The  beautiful 
regularily  of  the  rivets  gives  the  tube  somewhat 
the  character  of  a  regular  ornament.  We  have 
been  informed  that  this  appearance  is  due  to  the 
ingenious  manner  in  which  the  plates  wert 
punched.    The  number  of  holes  necessary  to  be 
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made  in  so  enormous  a  surface  must  of  course  be 
very  great,  and  it  became  therefore  expedient  to 
devise  some  means  of  punching  them,  which 
vrould  at  once  insure  regularity  of  position  and 
expedition  in  execution.    Messrs.  Roberts  suc- 
ceeded in  perfecting  a  most  powerful  punching^ 
machine,  which  performed  its  work  with  incom- 
parable accuracy  and  despatch.     By  its  means 
the  enormous  number  of  plates  composing  this 
structure  were  perforated  with  a  precision  and 
speed,  themselves  an  engineering  marvel.     The 
ceiling  of  the  tube  is  composed  of  eight  cellular 
tubes,  each  of  which  is  about  20  inches  in  width, 
and  21  high ;  these  cells  are  likewise  formed  of 
wrought-iron  plates,  which  are  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  thick  in  the  middle,  and  half  an  inch 
towards  the  ends  of  the  tube.     The  joints  of 
these    plates   are  strengthened  like  the  others. 
The  floor  of  the  tube  contains  six  cellular  tubes, 
about  27  inches  in  width,  and  21  high,  formed 
as  above,  with  the  addition  of  a  covering  plate 
of  iron  over  every  joint  on  the  underside  of  the 
tube.     The  sides  are  united  to  the  ceiling  and 
floor  by  double  angle  irons  within  and  without. 
The  entire  length  of  this  great  tunnel  of  iron  is 
412  feet :  it  is  14  feet  in  extreme  width ;  it  is 
also  a  little  higher  in  the  middle  than  at  each 
end,  being  22  feet  3  inches  high  at  the  ends,  and 
25  feet  in  the  middle ;  this,  however,  includes 
the  diameter  of  the  cells  top  and  bottom.     Each 
end  of  the  tube',  where  it  rests  upon  the  masonry, 
is  strengthened  by  cast-iron  frames  to  the  extent 
of  about  8  feet  of  the  floor.     The  entire  weight 
of  this  stupendous  piece  of  iron- work  is  about 
1300  tons  !     The  sensitiveness  of  such  a  mass 
of  metal  to  alterations  in  atmospheric  tempera- 
ture must  be  very  great,  and  unless  especially 
provided  against,  would,  slight  as  the  cause  may 
appear,  soon  produce  the  most  destructive  effects 
upon  the  solidity  of  the  whole  structure.     Some 
who  read  this  account  may  not  be  able  to  form  a 
proper  estimate  of  the  power  excited  by  metal 
expanding  or  contracting  under  changesw  of  tem- 
perature ;  but  in  illustration,  it  may  be  mention- 
ed that  hot- water  pipes  incautiously  placed  so  as 
to  abut  against  a  wall  at  each  end,  have  on  more 
than  one  occasion  almost  pushed  the  wall  down, 
so   soon   as   the  circulation  of  hot  water  was 
established  in  them.     The  expansions  and  con- 
tractions of  so  long  and  large  a  metallic  mass 
must  necessarily  be  very  considerable,  and  they 
were  provided  for  by  a  very  ingenious  and  simple 
contrivance.     The  ends  of  the  tube  rest  upon 
twenty-four  pair  of  iron  rollers,  connected  to- 
gether by  a  wrought-iron  frame.     The  tube  is 
also  partly  suspended  to  six  cast-iron  beams, 
underneath  the  extremities  of  which  are  twelve 
gun-metal  balls  six  inches  in  diameter.     These 
contrivances  act  like  castors  to  the  ponderous 
machine,  and  facilitate  its  contractions  or  expan- 
sions as  they  severally  may  occur.     We  have  a 
fancy  that  this  great  tube  might  be  made  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  a  huge  ihermomder,  by  attaching 


some  simple  leverage  and  dial-plates  to  its  ex- 
tremities ;  and  we  are  sure  that  important  prac- 
tical results  might  be  attained  by  the  adoption  of 
our  suggestion  as  to  the  expansibility  of  large 
masses  of  iron  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  our 
climate — results,  the  grand  scale  of  which  would 
render  them  available  for  all  similar  undertakings 
in  future. 

The  iron  colossus  is  in  its  place ;  but  by  what 
gigantic  upheaving  power  is  it  to  be  HAed  20  or 
24  feet  high  into  the  air,  and  held  there  until  its 
permanent  bed  is  all  ready  to  receive  it  ?  The 
mass  to  be  lifted  is  upwards  of  400  feet  long,  and 
weighs  about  1300  tons  !  Can  it  be  done  ?  is 
the  very  natural  question  which  presents  itself 
to  the  mind.  At  each  end  of  the  tube  is  the  iron 
answer — in  a  couple  of  steam-engines  and  two 
hydraulic  rams.  It  appears  that  the  task  of 
elevating  this  vast  fabric  was  intrusted  by  Mr. 
Stephenson  to  the  talented  hydraulic  engineers 
Messrs.  Easton  and  Amos.  At  each  pier,  rest- 
ing upon  massive  bearing-girders  of  cast-iron, 
solidly  imbedded  in  the  masonry,  was  placed  a 
large  hydraulic  ram.  This  machine  consisted 
of  a  cylinder  3  feet  in  diameter  to  the  outside, 
with  a  cylindrical  cavity  of  about  a  foot  and  a 
half  in  diameter,  so  that  the  actual  thickness  of 
this  powerful  cylinder  was  nine  inches  of  solid 
iron  all  round  !  In  it  was  the  *ram,'  a  cylindri- 
cal mass  of  solid  iron  18  inches  or  so  in  diame- 
ter, so  that  it  did  not  fit  the  cylinder  quite  accu- 
rately, but  left  a  vacuity  for  the  passage  of  water 
to  the  bottom.  Attached  to  the  top  of  this  ram 
is  a  transverse  piece  of  metal  called  a  *  cross- 
head,*  2  square  feet  thick,  with  two  square  aper- 
tures, through  which  the  great  chains  which  are 
to  lift  the  mass  are  passed  and  secured.  The 
chains  consisted  of  flat  bars  of  wrought-iron 
about  6  feet  in  length,  1  i  inch  thick,  and  7  inches 
wide.  Each  ram  lifled  two  chains  composed  of 
nine  links,  containing  eight  bars  in  the  upper 
links,  but  four  only  in  the  lower.  The  stroke 
of  the  ram  was  6  feet — that  is,  it  lifted  the  tube 
6  feet  in  its  full  range.  In  the  recess  where  the 
fellow-tube  is  to  be  placed,  a  steam-engine  of 
peculiar  construction  was  erected,  to  whose 
obedient  toilings  the  mighty  work  of  raising  the 
tube  at  each  end  was  committed.  These  steam- 
engines  were  on  the  high-pressure  principle,  the 
cylinder  being  placed  horizontally,  and  the 
piston-rod  running  completely  through  the  cy- 
linder at  both  ends,  where  it  was  connected  with 
fly-wheels  and  the  plungers  of  the  force-pumps. 
The  length  of  the  stroke  was  16  inches.  At  the 
summit  of  the  cylinder  of  the  hydraulic  press 
was  a  small  tube,  the  internal  cavity  of  which 
was  only  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
This  tube  was  connected  with  the  force-pumps. 
Regarded  in  itself,  this  little  tube  was  the  least 
imposing  portion  of  the  whole  mechanism  ;  and 
no  one  who  looked  at  it  by  the  side  of  the  vastly- 
proportioned  instrument  it  was  attached  to,  would 
have  believed  that  that  tiny  cylinder   was  the 
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channel  of  a  force  equalling  700  or  800  tons  ! 
Could  it  be  possible  that  this  vast  work  was  to 
be  lifted  by  the  direct  instrumentality  of  two 
tubes  with  a  bore  the  size  of  a  quill  barrel  ?* 
Such  are  the  wonderful  results  which  the  laws 
of  hydraulic  science  have  placed  within  our. 
reach,  bringing  to  our  aid  a  power  of  such  vast 
proportions  as  it  never  entered  Eastern  imagina- 
tion to  endow  a  geni  or  an  afrit  with. 

All  things  being  now  ready,  the  lift-chains 
firmly  secured  to  both  ends  of  the  tube,  the  steam 
up,  and  the  workmen  at  their  posts,  the  great 
operation  commenced.  The  steam-engines  act- 
ing simultaneously,  and  with  equal  velocity  and 
power  at  each  pier,  the  mighty  structure  began 
to  rise.  This  was  indeed  an  anxious  moment, 
as  the  whole  iron  structure  hung  suspended  by 
the  hydraulic  engines  at  each  end.  The  engines 
worked  with  a  will,  as  the  saying  is ;  and  amid 
the  buzz  of  voices,  the  rapid  puff-puffs  of  the 
escape-pipe,  the  muffled  sound  of  clacking  valves, 
and  the  hurrying  to  and  fro  of  swarthy  mechanics, 
the  Tube  Bridge  rose  majestically,  but  with 
great  slowness,  into  the  air.  At  every  rise  of  6 
feet  the  engines  were  stopped,  and  the  chains  re- 
adjusted to  the  head  of  the  ram,  and  the  top 
links  removed.  By  a  succession  of  such  rises,* 
the  tube  finally  reached  the  desired  elevation  of 
about  24  feet,  and  there  dangled  in  the  air,  as 
though  a  mere  plaything  in  the  hands  of  the  two 
hydraulic  giants.  It  was  then  allowed  to  take 
its  permanent  position  on  the  massive  masonry 
prepared  for  it ;  the  anxiety  of  its  erection  was 
at  an  end ;  and  the  Tube  Bridge  lay  across  the 
river,  a  monument  of  the  combined  skill  of 
British  engineers  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Its  sustaining  power  still  remained  to  be  tested. 
Carriages,  heavily  laden  to  the  amount  of  many 
hundred  tons,  were  placed  in  its  centre,  and 
allowed  to  remain  there  for  two  or  three  days  ; 
but  the  deflection  did  not,  we  Jbelieve,  exceed  an 
inch  and  a  half,  and  disappeared  on  the  removal 
of  the  weight,  thus  demonstrating  its  resistance 
and  its  elasticity.     Since  then,  it  has  been  con- 

*  To  give  our  readers  a  conception  of  this  part  of  the 
process,  it  may  be  noted  as  an  established  principle  in 
hydraulics,  that  a  closed  vessel  being  filled  with  water, 
and  by  means  of  a  tubular  opening  a  pressure  exerted 
on  a  part  of  the  surface,  an  equal  pressure  is  propagated 
through  the  fluid  to  every  part  of  the  same  surface. 
Hence,. if  in  the  case  before  us,  the  water  was  forced 
through  a  tube  three-eighths  of  an  inch  ih  diameter 
into  a  cylinder  with  a  movable  piston  eighteen  inches 
in  diameter,  the  force  exerted  upon  the  latter  would 
bear  the  same  ratio  to  that  which  acted  upon  the  former, 
as  the  square  of  eighteen  bears  to  the  square  of  three- 
eighths  ;  the  areas  of  circle)  being  as  the  squares  of 
their  diameters ;  that  is,  the  force  would  be  multiplied 
2304  times.  Thus  we  may  perceive  that  this  tube 
bridge  412  feet  in  length,  and  weighing  1300  tons,  was 
raised  through  a  height  of  24  feet,  by  forcing  water 
with  machinery,  impelled  by  steam,  into  tubes  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  and  that  the  force 
applied  to  the  elevation  of  the  bridge,  was  about  two 
thousand  times  as  great  as  that  directly  exerted  by  the 
engines. — [Ed, 


stantly  worked ;  and  the  vast  hollow,  which  a 
few  months  ago  resounded  with  the  deafening 
clatter  of  the  riveters'  hammers,  now  roars  with 
the  rush  of  carriages,  and  re-echoes  in  a  voice 
like  thunder  the  hoarse  and  impetuous  expira« 
tions  of  the  flying  locomotive.  The  mathema- 
ticians still  nurse  their  forebodings ;  but  may 
it  never  be  that  a  work  of  so  much  skill  and 
ingenuity,  and  the  destruction  of  which  would 
inevitably  involve  so  fearfiil  a  loss  af  life,  should 
become  a  mass  of  ruins  !  We  do  not  share 
these  fears ;  experiment  has  long  since  setded 
the  question ;  and  we  believe  that  nothing  but 
some  anomalous  and  unforeseen  class  of  circum- 
stances could  injure  the  security  of  the  Tube 
Bridge.  The  Tube  Bridge  is  pre-eminently  a 
work  of  our  own  era :  it  is  one  of  those  vast  and 
complicated  efforts  of  skill  which  no  previous 
period  of  the  world's  history  conld  command. 
Whether  we  consider  the  inass  of  metal  employ- 
ed for  these  structuree  in  the  positions  above 
stated,  or  the  cost  of  the  undertaking,  or  the  diffi- 
culties of  its  construction,  elevation,  ahd  location, 
or  the  novelty  of  the  principle,  we  are  presented 
with  a  theme  of  admiration  and  astonishment 
which  posterity  will  not  exhaust. 


ECONOMY. 

I  have  a  few  words  to  say  to  mothers  on  a 
point  of  domestic  economy.  In  a  country  like 
ours,  where  there  are  few  large  estates,  and 
where  almost  every  father  uf  a  family  is  sub- 
jected to  some  kind  of  labour,  either  for  the  main- 
tenance of  those  who  are  dear,  or  the  preserva- 
tion of  possessions  on  which  they  are  to  depend 
when  he  shall  be  taken  from  them,  the  duty  of 
the  ••'help-meet,"  to  lighten  as  far  as  possible 
the«'-  burdens  by  a  consistent  economy,  is  too 
obvious  to  need  illustration.  To  adapt  whatever 
may  be  entrusted  to  her  care,  to  the  best  ends, 
and  to  make  it  subservient  to  the  greatest  amount 
of  ^ood,  should  be  her  daily  study.  There  is, 
perhhps,  no  community  of  women,  who  more 
faithfully,  or  dexterously,  than  the  wives  and 
mothers  of  Nevi^  England,  carry  this  wisdom  and 
forethought  into  all  the  details  of  that  science  by 
which  the  table  is  spread,  and  the  apparel  adapted 
to  the  ever-changing  seasons.  The  same  judg- 
mpnl  which  so  admirably  regulates  food  and 
clothing,  it  would  be  desirable  to  apply  to  an 
oiher  and  a  higher  department.  It  is  to  mothers 
with  the  care  of  young  children,  that  these  re 
marks  on  economy  are  peculiarly  addressed. 
They  have  the  charge  of  immortal  beings,  whose 
physical,  mental  and  moral  temperament,  are  for 
a  long  period,  exclusively  in  their  hands.  No- 
thing save  the  finger  of  God  has  written  on  the 
tablet,  when  it  is  committed  to  them.  It  is 
important  that  they  secure  time  to  form  deep  and 
lasting  impressions. 

Let  them,  therefore,  devote  their  first  strength, 
and  their  utmost  effort,  to  the  highest  duties. 
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The  heart  soon  developes  itself,  and  asks  cul> 
ture.  Through  the  feelings  and  affections  it 
bursts  forth,  even  while  the  infant  is  considered 
not  to  have  advanced  beyond  animal  nature. 
The  prefereuees,  the  passions,  reveal  themselves, 
like  the  young  tendrils  of  the  vine,  reaching  out 
feebly  and  blindly.  The  Mother  must  be  as- 
siduousy  in  teaching  them  where  to  twine. 
While  Uie  character  of  the  babe  is  forming,  let 
every  action  and  indication  of  motive,  be  a  sub- 
ject of  observation.  But  how  can  she  be  ade- 
quate to  this,  if  the  whole  attention  to  the  per- 
sonal comfort  of  several  young  children  devolves 
upon  herself?  If  she  is  to  make  and  mend 
their  articles  of  dress,. bear  them  in  her  arms 
during  their  period  of  helplessness,  and  exhaust 
herself  by  toils  throughout  the  day,  and  watch- 
ings  by  night,  how  can  she  have  leisure  to  study 
their  varying  shades  of  disposition,  and  adapt  to 
each  the  fitting  mode  of  discipline,  as  the  skilful 
gardener  suits  the  plant  to  the  soil  ?  Will  she 
not  be  sometimes  moved  to  apostrophise  them, 
like  the  leader  of  the  wandering,  repining  Is- 
raelites, **how  can  I  alone  bear  your  encum- 
brance, and  your  burden,  and  your  strife  ?" 

The  remedy  is,  for  the  mother  to  provide 
herself  with  competent  assistance,  in  the  sphere 
of  manual  Idbour,  that  she  may  be  enabled  to 
become  the  constant  directress  of  her  children, 
and  have  leisure  to  be  happy  in  their  compa- 
nionship. This  would  seem  to  be  a  rational 
economy. 

**  My  husband  cannot  afford  to  hire  a  nurse 
for  the  little  ones,*'  said  a  young  friend.  "  We 
have  so  many,  that  we  must  economize." 

Her  mother  suggested  that  the  expenditure 
should  be  saved  in  some  other  department  of 
housekeeping,  in  the  toilette,  or  in  luxurious  en- 
tertainment. But  the  counsel  was  not  accepted 
by  the  daughter,  who  in  her  zeal  for  economy, 
failed  to  comprehend  its  elementary  principles. 

She  commenced  her  task  with  vigour  and 
confidence  in  the  correctness  of  her  own  decision. 
Sickness  in  the  various  forms  that  mark  the  pro- 
gress of  dentition,  and  neglect  of  slight  diseases 
in  their  first  symptoms,  came  upon  her  young 
family.  Uninstructed  by  experience,  she  gave 
powerful  medicines  for  trifling  maladies,  or  sum- 
moned and  teazed  physicians,  when  Nature  was 
simply  perfecting  her  own  operations.  The 
children  who  had  emerged  from  infancy,  were 
indulging  bad  dispositions,  and  acquiring  im- 
proper habits.  She  knew  it.  But  what  could 
she  do  ?  She  was  depressed  by  fatigue.  The 
wardrobe  of  her  numerous  little  ones,  continually 
required  her  attention.  It  would  not  do  for  them 
to  be  unfashionably  clad,  or  appear  worse  than 
their  neighbours.  So,  the  soul  being  most  out 
of  sight,  must  suffer  most  Blindness  to  evil,  or 
hasty  punishment,  rendering  it  still  more  invete- 
rate, were  the  only  sources  of  her  hurried  and 
hurrying  mode  of  existence.  For  her,  Uiere 
seemed  no  rest.    If  health  returned  to  her  young  I 


family,  mental  diseases  were  disclosed.  She 
became  spiritless,  nervous  and  discouraged.  She 
was  harassed  by  the  application  of  force  among 
the  inferior  machinery.  When  it  was  necessary 
that  power  should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
jnind8  committed  to  her  care,  she  was  painfully 
conscious  that  her  energies  had  spent  themselves 
in  other  channels.  Running  up  the  shrouds  like 
a  ship- boy,  the  helm  where  she  should  stand, 
was  left  unguided.  The  pilot,  steering  among 
rocks,  does  not  weary  himself  with  the  ropes 
and  rigging,  which  a  common  sailor  as  well 
manages,  and  better  understands. 

The  temper  and  constitution  of  the  younff 
mother  became  equally  impaired.  Her  husband 
complained  of  the  bad  conduct  and  rude  manners 
of  the  children.  ^What  could  she  do?  She 
was  sure  there  was  nothing  but  toil  and  trouble, 
by  night,  and  by  day."  This  was  true.  There 
was  an  error  in  economy.  The  means  were 
not  adapted  to  their  highest  ends. 

Is  this  an  uncommon  example?  Have  we 
not  often  witnessed  it  ?  Have  we  not  ourselves 
exhibited  some  of  its  lineaments  ? 

The  proposed  remedy,  is  to  employ  an  ef» 
ficient  person,  in  the  nurse's  department.  I  say 
'efficient^  for  the  young  girls,  to  whom  this  re- 
sponsibility is  sometimes  entrusted,  are  them- 
selves an  additional  care.  **  I  am  not  willing," 
said  a  judicious  father,  '*  to  place  my  infant  in 
the  arms  of  one,  with  whom  I  would  not  trust 
an  expensive  glass  dish." 

The  physical  welfare  of  infancy  is  of  such 
immense  importance,  that  it  seems  desirable  that 
those  whom  the  mother  associates  with  herself 
in  this  department,  should  have  attained  full 
strength,  both  of  mind  and  body.  Moral  in- 
tegrity, patient  and  kind  dispositions,  industrious 
habits,  and  religious  principles,  are  essential  to 
the  faithful  discharge  of  these  deputed  duties,  and 
to  render  that  influence  safe,  which  they  will 
necessarily  acquire  over  the  little  being  whose 
comfort  they  promote.  Such  qualities  are  de- 
serving of  respect,  in  whatever  station  they  may 
be  found,  and  I  would  suggest  both  as  a  point  of 
policy  and  justice,  the  attaching  higher  considera- 
tion to  the  oflice  of  a  nurse,  when  her  character 
comprises  them.  If  the  nurture  of  an  immortal 
being  for  immortality  is  an  honourable  work, 
and  if  its  earliest  impressions  are  allowed  to  be 
most  indelible,  those  who  minister  to  its  humblest 
wants,  partake  in  some  measure  of  its  elevated 
destiny ;  as  the  porters  and  Levites  derived  dig- 
nity from  the  temple-service,  though  they  might 
not  wear  the  Urim  and  Thummim  of  the  High- 
Priest,  or  direct  the  solemn  sacrifices,  when  the 
the  flame  of  Heaven  descended  upon  the  altar. 

To  the  inquiry  why  this  kind  of  assistance  is 
more  needed  by  the  mother  in  our  own  days, 
than  by  her  of  the  *•  olden  time,"  by  whom  the 
care  of  children,  the  operations  of  the  needle,  the 
mysteries  of  culinary  science,  and  all  the  com- 
plicated duties  of  housekeeping,  were  simultane- 
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ouily  performed,  without  failure  or  chasm,  the 
natural  reply  is,  that  the  structure  of  society  is 
different;  and  from  an  educated  parent,  the 
modern  system  of  division  of  labour,  asks  new 
and  extended  effort.  She  requires  aid,  not  that 
she  may  indulge  in  indolence,  but  that  she  may 
devote  the  instruments  entrusted  to  her,  to  their 
legitimate  uses.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  sphere 
of  action,  where  indolence  is  both  so  fatal  and 
so  sinful,  as  in  that  of  a  mother  of  young  chil- 
dren. She  is  a  sentinel  who  should  never  sleep 
at  her  post.  She  cannot  be  long  relieved  without 
hazard,  or  exchanged  without  loss.  Sheshould 
therefore  be  careful  of  her  strength,  her  health, 
and  her  life, /or  her  children'* s  sake.  If  she  em- 
ploy a  subaltern,  it  is  that  she  may  give  herself 
more  exclusively  to  their  highest  and  best  in- 
terests. 

Let  her  be  persuaded,  whatever  may  be  the 
demands  upon  her  time,  or  their  advantages  for 
gaining  knowledge  from  other  sources,  to  spend 
systematically  a  portion  of  time  in  their  daily 
instruction.  Let  her  also  be  with  them,  when 
they  retire  at  night,  to  review  the  day's  little 
gatherings  and  doings,  and  to  point  the  tender 
spirit  to  the  Giver  of  all  its  gifts.  Let  the  period 
devoted  to  them,  be  as  far  as  possible  uninter- 
rupted by  the  presence  of  others,  and  chosen,  in 
the  morning,  before  care  has  seized  the  teacher's 
mini],  or  temptation  saddened  the  beloved  pupil. 
Let  the  time  be  spent  in  reading  some  book 
adapted  to  their  comprehension,  conveying  useful 
knowledge  or  moral  and  religious  instruction, 
questioning  them  respecting  its  contents,  adding 
such  illustrations  as  the  subject  or  their  peculiar 
state  of  intellect  and  feeling  may  render  appro- 
priate ;  having  it  always  understood  that  at  night 
some  recapitulation  will  be  expected  of  the 
lessons  of  the  day. 

The  Mother  who  regularly  does  this,  will  find 
herself  in  the  practice  of  a  true  and  palpable 
economy.  She  will  be  induced  to  furnish  her- 
self with  new  knowledge  and  to  simplify  it,  for 
those  whom  she  seeks  to  train  up  for  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.  She  will  not  strive  to  combine 
fashionable  amusements,  or  dissipation  of  thought, 
with  her  solemn  and  delightful  obligations.  She 
will  labour  as  <<  ever  in  her  Great  Task-Master's 
Eye,"  to  do. for  the  minds  and  souls  of  her 
children,  that  which  none  can  perform  as  well 
as  herself,  which,  if  she  neglects,  may  not  be 
done  at  all,  and  if  left  undone,  will  be  a  loss,  for 
which  eternity  must  pay. — L.  Sigoumey^a  Let- 
ters to  Mothers. 


ADVENTURE  ON  THE  THAMES. 

It  was  on  a  fine  sultry  day,  in  the  summer 
of  1821,  that  I  was  racing  up  the  River  Thames, 
in  the  command  of  the  Ramsgate  Steam  Packet, 
Eagle,  hoping  to  overtake  our  Margate  competi- 
tors, the  Victory,  and  Favourite  steamers,  and 
bringing  them  nearer  to  view  as  we  rounded  the 
points  of  the  Reach  of  the  river.     It  was  in  the 


midst  of  this  excitement,  that  we  encountered 
one  of  those  sudden  thunder  squalls,  so  common 
in  this  country,  and  which  passing  rapidly  off, 
with  a  heavy  rain,  leave  behind  them  a  strong 
and  increasing  northerly  gale.  I  was  looking 
out  ahead,  pleasing  myself  with  the  reflection 
that  we  were  the  fastest  vessel  against  a  head 
wind,  and  should  certainly  overtake  our  Margate 
friends ;  when  upon  entering  Long  Reach,  about 
two  miles  below  Purfleet,  I  saw  a  boat  labouring 
with  very  litde  effect  against  the  gale,  and  with 
a  whole  ebb«tide  just  making  to  add  to  their  dif- 
ficulties; in  this  boat  were  two  ladies,  in  the 
close  habit  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  evidently 
drenched  with  the  heavy  shower  which  had 
overtaken  them.  I  was  then  a  dashing,  high- 
spirited  sailor;  but  I  had  always  a  secret  admi- 
ration of  the  quiet  demeanour  of  that  Society, 
and  occasionally  had  some  of  them  passengers 
with  me,  always  intelligent  and  inquiring,  and 
always  pleased  with  any  information  a  seaman 
could  extend  to  them.  Well,  here  was  a  dilem- 
ma !  To  stop  would  spoil  my  chase,  in  which 
most  of  my  passengers  were  as  eager  as  myself; 
but  to  go  on,  and  to  pass  two  ladies  in  such  a 
situation  !  I  passed  the  word  softly  to  the  en- 
gineer ;  desired  the  mate  to  sheer  alongside  the 
boat  carefully ;  threw  the  delighted  rowers  a 
rope,  and  before  the  passengers  were  fully  aware 
that  we  had  stopped  the  engines,  the  ladies  were 
on  board,  the  boat  made  fast  astern,  and  the 
Eagle  again  flying  up  the  Thames.  I  have 
tliose  two  persons  strongly,  nay,  indelibly  stamp- 
ed upon  my  mind's  eye.  The  one  I  had  last 
assisted  on  board,  still  held  my  hand,  as  she 
thanked  me,  with  dignified  but  beautiful  expres- 
sion :  ^  It  is  kind  of  tliee,  Captain,  and  we  tliank 
thee.  We  made  no  sign  to  thee ;  having  held 
up  our  handkerchiefs  to  the  other  packets,  we 
did  not  think  we  should  succeed  with  iheeJ  I 
assured  them  that  I  could  not  have  passed  them 
under  such  circumstances,  and  called  the  stew- 
ardess to  take  them  below  into  the  ladies'  cabin 
and  see  to  their  comfort*  They  had  been  well 
cloaked,  and  had  not  suffered  so  much  as  I  had 
anticipated. 

The  c^ale  had  cleared  away  the  rain,  and  in 
a  very  short  time  they  came  upon  deck  again ; 
one  of  them  was  Mrs.  Fry,  and  she  never  lost 
an  opportunity  of  doing  good.  I  saw  her  speak- 
ing to  some  of  my  crew,  who  were  looking  very 
serious  as  she  offered  them  tracts,  and  some  of 
them  casting  a  side  glance  at  me  for  my  approval 
or  otherwise.  I  had  some  little  dislike  to  sects 
then,  which  I  thank  God  left  me  in  riper  years, 
— but  who  could  resist  this  beautiful,  persuasive, 
and  heavenly-minded  woman.  To  see  her,  was 
to  love  her )  to  hear  her,  was  to  feel  as  if  a 
guardian  angel  had  bid  you  follow  that  teaching 
which  could  alone  subdue  the  temptations  and 
evils  of  this  life,  and  secure  a  Redeemer's  love 
in  eternity  !  In  her  you  saw  all  that  was  attract 
tive  in  woman,  lit  up  by  the  bright  beams  of 
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philanthropy ;  deroting  the  prime  of  Hfe,  and 
health,  and  personal  graces,  to  her  Divine  Mas- 
ter's service ;  and  I  feel  assured  that  much  of 
the  success  which  attended  her  missions  of 
mercy,  was  based  upon  that  awe  which  such  a 
presence  inspired.  It  was  something  to  possess 
a  countenance  which  portrayed  in  every  look, 
the  overflowings  of  such  a  heart,  and  thus  as  a 
humble  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Divine  Pro- 
yidenee,  she  was  indeed  highly  favoured  among 
women. 

She  told  me  that  her  companion,  Mrs.  Pryor, 
and  herself  had  been  down  toGraveeend  to  take 
leave  of  the  unfortunate  women,  (convicts,)  on 
board  a  ship  bound  to  the  settlements,  and  gave 
me  so  touching  a  description  of  their  behaviour, 
that  I  volunteered  to  take  charge  of  any  thing  for 
her  at  any  time,  or  render  her  any  service  in 
my  power  in  my  voyages.  When  about  to  land, 
her  anxiety  to  make  some  pecuniary  recompense 
was  very  great,  but  I  would  not  allow  her  to  do 
80.  Mrs.  Fry  never  forgot  me  when  she  came 
near  our  locality  ;  I  saw  her  from  time  to  time ; 
the  earthly  tabernacle  failing,  but  the  same  spirit 
lighting  up  with  animation  her  untiring  energies. 
It  was  an  honour  to  know  her  in  this  world ; 
may  we  follow  her  to  the  society  of  the  accepted 
and  blessed  in  that  which  is  to  come. 

"K,  B.  Martin. 

RamsgaUi  February,  1847." 


SLAVERY  AND  IGNORANCE. 

f  Continued  from  page  19.] 

In  South  Carolina  there  is  also  a  fund  for  the 
support  of  pauper  schools  j  but  this  had  become 
80  useless,  and  was  so  disidained  by  its  objects, 
that  a  late  Governor  of  the  State,  in  his  annual 
ipessage,  recommended  that  it  should  be  with- 
drawn from  them  altogether. 

Yet,  in  many  of  the  slave  States  there  are 
beautiful  paper  systems  of  common-schools — 
dead  laws  in  the  statute  books — but  the  census 
I  tells  us  how  profitless  they  have  been.  In  1840, 
in  the  fifteen  slave  States  and  Territories,  there 
were  only  231,085  scholars,  at  the  primary 
schools.  In  the  same  class  of  schools,  in  the 
free  States,  there  were  1,626,082 — eight  times 
as  manv.  New  Yprk  alone  had  502,367,  or 
two  and  a  half  times  as  many.  The  scholars  in 
the  primary  schools  of  Ohio  alone  outnumbered 
all  those  in  the  fifteen  slave  States  and  Territo- 
ries by  more  than  17,000.  In  the  slave  States 
almost  one-tenth  part  of  the  free  white  popu- 
lation, over  twenty  years  of  age,  are  unable  to 
read  and  write.  In  the  free  States  less  than  one 
in  one  hundred  and  fifty ;  and  at  least  four-fifths 
of  these  are  foreigners,  who  ought  not  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  computation.  Many  of  the  slave 
States,  too,  have  munificent  school  funds.  Ken- 
tucky has  one  of  more  than  a  million  of  dollars, 
Tennessee  of  two  millions — yeij  in  1837,  Gov. 


Clarke,  of  Kentucky,  declared,  in  his  message 
to  the  Legislature,  that  "  one-third  of  the  adult 
population  were  unable  to  write  their  names  /' 
and  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  according  to  the 
last  census,  there  were  58,f)31  of  the  same  de* 
scription  of  persons.  Surely  it  would  take 
more  than  five  of  these  to  make  three  freemen  ] 
for  the  more  a  State  has  of  them  the  less  of  in- 
telligent freedom  will  there  be  in  it.  And  if 
the  schools  in  the  slave  States  are  compared 
with  the  schools  in  the  free  States,  the  de- 
ficiency in  quality  will  be  as  great  as  the  de- 
ficiency in  number. 

During  the  last  ten  years  I  have  had  a  most 
extensive  correspondence  with  the  intelligent 
friends  of  education  in  the  slaye  States.  They 
yearn  for  progress,  but  they  cannot  obtain  it. 
They  procure  laws  to  be  passed,  but  there  is  no 
one  to  execute  them.  They  set  forth  the  bene- 
fits and  blessings  of  education,  but  they  speak 
in  a  vacuum,  and  no  one  hears  the  appeal.  If 
a  parent  wishes  to  educate  his  children,  he  must 
send  them  from  home,  and  thus  suffer  a  sort  of 
bereavement,  even  while  they  live  j  or  he  must 
employ  a  tutor  or  governess  in  his  family,  which 
few  are  able  to  do.  The  rich  may  do  it,  but 
what  becomes  of  the  children  of  the  poor  ?  In 
cities  the  obstacles  are  less,  but  the  number  of 
persons  resident  in  cities  is  relatively  small. 
AH  this  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  slavery, 
and  it  is  as  impossible  for  free,  thorough,  uni- 
versal education,  to  co-exist  with  slavery,  as 
for  two  bodies  to  occupy  the  same  space  at  the 
same  time.  Slavery  would  abolish  education  if 
it  should  invade  a  free  State  ]  education  would 
abolish  slavery  if  it  could  invade  a  slave  State. 

Destroying  common  education,  slavery  de- 
stroys the  fruits  of  common  education — the  iii- 
ventive  mind,  the  practical  talent,  the  power  of 
adapting  means  to  ends  in  the  business  of  life. 
Whence  have  come  all  the  mechanical  and 
scientific  improvements  and  inventions  which 
have  enriched  the  world  with  so  many  comforts, 
and  adorned  it  with  so  many  beauties,  which  to- 
day give  enjoyments  and  luxuries  to  a  common 
family  in  a  New  England  village,  which  neither 
Queen  Elizabeth,  of  England,  nor  any  of  her 
proud  court,  ever  dreamed  of,  but  a  little  more 
than  two  centuries  ago  ?  Among  whom  have 
these  improvements  originated?  All  history 
and  experience  affirm  that  they  have  come,  and 
mtist  come,  from  people  among  whom  education 
is  most  generous  and  unconfined.  Increase  the 
constituency,  if  I  may  so  speak,  of  developed 
intellect,  and  you  increase  in  an  equal  ratio  the 
chances  of  inventive,  creative  genius.  From 
what  part  of  our  own  country  have  come  the 
application  of  steam  to  the  propulsion  of  boats 
for  commercial  purposes,  or  of  wheels  for  manu- 
facturing purposes?  Where  have  the  various 
and  almost  infinite  improvements  been  made, 
which  have  resulted  in  the  present  perfection 
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of  cotton  and  woollen  machinery  t  Whence 
came. the  invention  of  the  cotton-gin,  and  the 
jmproveraent3  in  railroads  ?  Where  was  born 
the  mighty  genius  who  invented  the  first  light- 
ning rod,  which  sonds  the  electric  fluid  harm- 
less  into  the  earth ;  or  that  other  genius,  not  less 
beneficent,  who  invented  the  second  lightning- 
rod,  which  sends  the  same  fluid  from  city  to 
city,  on  messages  of.  business  or  afl^ectionl 
These  are  results  which  you  can  no  more  have 
without  common  education,  without  imbuing 
the  public  mind  with  the  element  of  knowledge, 
than  you  can  have  corn  without  plantitig,  or 
harvests  without  sunshine. 

Look  into  the  Patent  Oflice  reports,  and  see 
in  what  sections  of  country  mechanical  improve- 
ments and  the  application  of  science  and  the 
useful  arts  have  originated.  Out-of  five  hundred 
and  seventy-two  patents,  issued  in  1847,  only 
sixty-six  were  to  the  slave  States.  The  patents 
annually  issued,  it  is  true,  are  a  mingled  mass 
of  chaff  and  wheat,  but  some  of  it  is  wheat 
worthy  of  Olympus.  I  think  the  Patent  Office 
reports  show,  that  at  least  sic  or  eight  times  as 
many  patents  Bave  been  taken  out  for  the  North 
as  for  the  South.  What  improvements  will  a 
slave  ever  make  in  agricultural  implements  j  in 
the  manufacture  of  metals ;  in  preparing  wool, 
cotton,  silk,  fur,  or  paper,  in  chemical  processes; 
in  the  application  of  steam ;  in  philosophical, 
nautical,  or  optical  instruments ;  in  civil jengi- 
neering,  architecture,  the  construction  of  roads, 
canals,  wharves,  bridges,  docks,  piers,  &c. ;  in 
hydraulics  or  pneumatics;  in  the  application  of 
the  mechanical  powers ;  in  household  furniture, 
or  wearing  apparel,  in  printing,  binding,  en- 
graving, &c.,  &c.?  This  question,  when  put  in 
relation  to  slaves,  appears  ridiculous,  and  yet  it 
is  no  more  absurd,  when  asked  in  reference  to 
an  ignorant  slave,  than  when  asked  in  reference 
to  an  uneducated  white  man.  The  fact  that  the 
latter  is  a  voter  makes  no  difference  ;  notwith- 
standing the  common  opinion,  in  certain  lati- 
tudes, that  it  does.  All  such  improvements 
come  from  minds  which  have  had  an  early 
awakening,  and  been  put  on  scientific  trains  of 
thought  in  their  childhood  and  youth— a  thing 
utterly  impossible  for  the  people  at  large  with- 
out common  schools. 

These  are  the  causes ;  now  look  at  effects^  In 
three  New  England  States  the  iron  manufacture 
is  twenty  times  as  nnich,  according  to  the  popu- 
lation, as  it  is  in  Virginia,  and  yet  Virginia  has 
far  more  of  the  ore  than  they.  In  cotton,  we 
can  hardly  find  a  fraction  low  enough  to  ex- 
press the  difference.  The  ship  building  in 
Maine  and  Massachusetts  is  thirty-five  times  as 
much  as  in  Virginia.  The  North  comes  to  the 
South,  cuts  their  timber,  carries  it  home,  manu- 
factures it,  and  then  brings  it  back  wrought  into 
a  hundred  different  forms,  to  be  sold  to  those 
who  wool  dsee  it  rot  before  their  eyes. 


Can  any  man  give  a  reason  why  Norfolk 
should  not  have  grown  like  New  York,  other 
than  the  difference  in  the  institutions  of  the  peo- 
ple 1  •  Jamestown  was  settled  before  Plymouth, 
and  had  natural  advantages  superior  to  it.  Ply- 
mouth now  has  a  population  of  between  seven 
and  eight  thousand  )  is  worth  two  millions  of 
dollars,  and  taxed  itself  last  year,  for  schools 
and  school  houses,  more  than  seven  thousand 
dollars.  I  ought  rather  to  say,  that  it  invested 
more  than  seven  thousand  dollars  in  a  kind  of 
stock,  that  yields  a  hundred  per  cent,  income* 
How  many  bats  there  may  be  in  the  ruins  pf 
Jamestown  the  hst  census  does  not  inform  us. 
The  books  printed  at  the  South,  I  suppose  not 
to  be  one-fifiidh  part  the  number  printed  at  the 
North.  In  maps,  charts,  engravings,  and  so 
forth,  the  elements  of  comparison  are  all  on  one 
side. 

Out  of  universal  education  come  genius,  skill, 
and  enterprise,  and  the  desire  to  better  one's 
condition.  Industry  and  frugality  are  their 
concomitants.  Diversified  labour  secures  a  home 
market.  Diligence  earns  much,  but  the  absence  . 
of  the  vices  of  indolence  saves  more.  Hence 
comforts  abound,  while  capital  accumulates. 
After  the  home  consumption  is  supplied,  there 
is  a  surplus  for  export.  The  balance  of  trade  is 
favourable.  All  the  higher  institutions  of  learn-  . 
ing  and  religion  can  be  liberally  supported. 
These  institutions  impart  an  elevated  and  moral 
tone  to  society.  Hence  efforts  for  all  kinds  of 
8ocia,l  ameliorations.  Temperance  societies 
spring  up.  Societies  for  preventing  crime  ;  for 
saving  from  pauperism ;  for  the  reform  of  prisons 
and  the  reformation  of  prisoners  j  for  peace ;  for 
sending  missionaries  to  the  heathen,  for  diffusing 
the  Gospel  \ — all  these,  where  a  sound  educa«* 
tion  is  given,  grow  up  in  the  order  of  Provi- 
dence, as  an  oak  grows  out  of  an  acorn.. 

The  free  schools  of  the  North  lead  to  the  com- 
mon diffusion  of  knowlege  and  the  equalization 
of  society.  The  private  schools  of  the  ^outh 
divide  men  into  patricians  and  plebians ;  s6  thdt, 
in  the  latter,  a  nuisance  grows  out  of  education 
itself.  In  the  public  schools  of  New  York,  there 
are  libraries  now  amounting  to  more  than  a 
million  of  volumes.  In  the  schools  of  Massa- 
chusetts the  number  of  volumes  is  relatively 
less,  but  the  quality  is  greatly  superior ;  in  each 
of  these  States,  within  half  an  hour's  walk  of 
the.  poorest  farm-house  or  mechanic's  shop, 
there  is  a  library,  free  and  open  to  every  child, 
containing  works  of  history,  biography,  travels, 
ethics,  natural  science,  &c.,  &c.,  which  will 
supply  him  with  the  noblest  capital  of  intelli- 
gence wherewith  to  commence  the  business  of 
making  himself  a  useful  and  intelligent  citizen. 
With  the  exception  of  New  Orleans,  (whose 
free  schools  were  commenced  and  been  presided 
over  by  a  Massachusetts  man,)  and  three  or  four 
other  cities,  all  the   libraries  in  the   public 
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schools  of  the  Slave  States  could,  be  carried  m  a 
school  boy's  satchel.  The  libraries  of  all  the 
universities  aad  colleges  of  the  South  contain 
223,416  volumes;  thpseof  the  North,  593,897 
volumes.  The  libraries  of  southern  theol6gicaI 
schools,  22,800  J  those  of  northern,  102,080. 

The  southern  States  are  all  within  what  may 
be  called  "the  latitudes  of  genius  j"  for  there  is 
a  snrtell  belt  around  the  globe,  comprising  but  a 
few  degrees  of  latitude,  which  has  producedrall 
the  distinguished  men  who  have  ever  lived.  I 
say  this  difference  results  from  no.  difference  in 
natural  endowment ;  the  mental  endowments  at 
the  South  are  equal  to  those  in  any  part  of  the 
world ;  but  it  comes,  because  in  one  quarter  the 
common  atmosphere  is  vivid  with  knowledge, 
electric  with  ideas,  while  ^  slavery  gathers  its 
BcBotian  fogs  over  the  other. 

To  be  continued. 


The  progress  of  refinement  is  enlightening 
our  prisons,  as  well  as  other  appurtenances  of 
society.  They  have  introduced  gas  into  the 
Ohio  penitentiary,  and  it  is  now  lit  up  in  the 
evening  as  brilliantly  as  any  city  saloon.  The 
gas  is  manufactured  in  the  building,  from  the 
grease  saved  from  the  prison  kitdien.  The 
whole  eastern  wing  is  lighted  up  by  98  burners, 
which  enable  the  convicts  to  read  in  their  cells, 
after  the  day's  work  is  completed.  Books  are 
furnished  to  them  by  the  Chaplain,  and  thus  both 
physical  and  mental  light  is  shed  through  the 
hitherto  gloomy  confines  of  the  prisoner's  cell. 

U.  S.  Gaz. 


STREETS  OF  JERUSALEM. 

I  went  this  day  to  see  some  of  the  principal 
streets  in  the  centre  of  the  ciiy.  They  are  five 
or  siK  in  number,  and  from  150  to  200  yards 
each  in  length.  There  are  no  private  houses 
among  them,  all  being  shops  and  places  of  busi- 
ness. The  shops  are  generally  about  six  feet  in 
front,  and  the  floors  are  raised  3  feet  from  the 
level  of  the  street,  to  which  there  are  no  steps. 
There  are  no  windows,  either  with  or  without 
glass,  but  the  door  fills  up  the  entire  front ;  half 
of  it  down,  and,  extending  a  little  way  into  the 
street,  serves  for  laying  goods  upon.  The  shop- 
man sits  cross-legged  on  the  floor,  and  never 
rises  to  serve  his  customers,  who  stand  in  the 
street  without ;  nor  need  he,  for  all  his  goods  He 
upon  shelves  within  his  reach.  The  streets  are 
not  more  than  from  six  to  eight  feet  wide,  so 
ths|t  when  the  shops  are  open,  it  is  rather  diffi- 
cult for  people  to  pass  each  other  in  the  business 
part  of  ihe  town.  The  streets  are  neither 
flagged  nor  paved,  but  there  are  laid  some  large 
flat  stones  for  the  people  to  walk  or  step  upon 
in  wet  weather;  which  are  worn  so  smooth  and 
sloping  by  the  number  of  nnked  feet  which  tread 
upon  them,  that  no  one  can  walk  safely  and 
look  at  the  shops  at  the  same  time  ;  for  between 


slippery  stones  and  deep  holes,  one  has  to  look 
well  to  his  movements,  lest  he  should  come 
down. — LowthiaTi's  Visit  to  Jerusalem, 


A  MORNING  HYMN. 

Arise,  m^  soul !  with  joy  arise ! 
In  trembling  rapture  to  adore 
Tbe  awful  Sovereign  of  the' skies, 
Whose  jnercy  grants  me  one  day  more. . 

Oh  I  may  this  day,  indulgent  Power, 
Nor  idly  spent  nor  useless  be ; 
But  may  eaiffh  swiftlv-flyiog  hour 
Draw  me,  in  nearer  love^  to  Thee. 

And  will  the  eternal  Power  divine, 
Whose  throne  is  light's  unbounded  blaze — 
Whilst  countless  w^rrld's  and  angels  join 
Ta  swell  the  varying  song  of  praise — 

Oh!  will  He  lend  the  listening  ear, 
When  abject  mortals  feebly  pray  ? — 
The  feeblest  prayer  He  stoops  to  hear ; 
Nor  casts  the  meanest  wretch  away. 

Then  let  me  serve  Thee  all  my  days, 
Whilst  love  and  zeal^with  years  increase ; 
For  pleasant,  Lord,  are  all  thy  ways, 
Jehovah !'  all  thy  paths  are  peace. 

SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

EmoPE— The  steamer  Acadia  arrived  at  Boston 
on  the  24th  inst.,  having  left  Liverpool  on  the  9th. 
The  weather  continuing  very  fine,  the  prospects 
of  ^od  crops  continued  bright,  and  in  the  London 
corn  market  prices  were  dep'ressed^  though  at  the 
lates^ccounts  they  had  risen  materially  at  Liver- 
pool. The  private  letters,  however,  are  said  to 
differ  considerably  from  the  printed  accounts,  and 
an  advance  in  our  corn  markets  has  been  the  con- 
sequence. The  English  cotton  markets  exhibit  a 
limited  demand,  with  a  downward  tendency  in 
prices.  The  French  Assembly  was  enga^^ed  in 
debating  the  Constitution,  as  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee.  There  seems  to  be  much  uncertainty  in 
regard  to  the  French  and  English  intervention  in 
Italy,  some  accounts  representing  that  it  had  been 
accepted  by  Austria^  while  others  render  this  state- 
ment doubtful.  A  powerful  expedition  had  left 
Naples,  intended  for  the  subjection  of  Sicily.  It 
is  reported  that  the  German  Parliament  had  refused 
to  sanction  the  armistice  which  bad  been  concluded 
between  Denmark  and  Prussia. 


A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Female  branch  of  the 
Auxiliary  Bible  Association  of  Friends  of  Philadel- 
phia Quarterly  Meeting,  will  be  held  on  Fourth- 
day,  the  4th  of  Tenth  month,  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M., 
at  the  usual  place. 


HAVERFORD  SCHOOL. 

The  winter  term  of  this  Institution  will  open  on 
Fourth-day.  the  lllhof  Tenth  month  next.  It  is 
particularly  requested  that  those  who  propose 
sending  students,  should  enter  their  names  as  early 
as  possible.  Copies  of  the  late  circular  will  be  sent 
to  the  address  of  applicants.  Application  to  be 
made  to  Charles  Yarnall,  Secretary  to  the  Board 
of  Manaiiers,  No.  39  Market  street,  Philadelphia. 

9  mo.  30th.— 2t. 
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For  Friends*  Bevlew. 
MEMORIALS  OF  REBECCA  JONES. 
NO.  X.  . 

(CoBtinued  from  page  100 

Her  memoranda  of  the  time  spent,  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  (every  day  of  which  is 
noted  i)  are,  in  some  particulars,  curious  and 
minute,  and  doubtless  were  designed  to  assist  her 
memory  in  the  preparation  of  an  auto-biographi- 
cal memoir,  to  which  task,  though  her  humility 
shrunk  from  it,  she  at  times  felt  her  mind  drawn. 
They  do  not,  however,  assume  the  form  of  a 
regular  religious  diary,  and  afford  very  little  aid 
to  the  present  compilation.  In  a  neat  and  com- 
pact form,  we  find  tabl^  of  the  meetings  of  that 
nation,  lists  of  the  ministers,  and*  of  all  the 
Friends  residing  in  the  different  places  visited, 
with  other  minutiae.  The  deficiency  in  the 
diary  is  in  a  great  measure  supplied  by  her  let- 
ters, and  w6uld  be  wholly  so  could  we  have 
access  to  all  that  were  written.  A  mere  narra- 
tive of  her  joumeyings  might  be  comprised  from 
these,  but  to  divest  it  of  the  portions  which  are 
only  appropriate  to  the  epistolary  style,  would 
deprive  the  general  reader  of  much  that  might 
prove  instructive,  and  lessen  the  interest  of  these 
memoirs  to  the  numerous  class  of  individuals  to 
whom  her  memory  is  still  fresh.  The  compiler 
moreover  is  desirous  of  presenting  the  subject  in 
her  words,  rather  than  in  his  own.  He  has  in 
his  possession  a  rich  collection  of  letters  to  and 
from  R.  J.,  and  while  he  regrets  his  inability  to 
obtain  some  others  of  especial  valu^  which  were 
sent  on  her  decease  to  the  families  of  her  cor- 
respondents, he  feels  bound  to  acknowledge  his 
indebtedness  to  several  friends  in  England  and 
elsewhere,*  for  the  kind  loan  of  interesting  letters. 

After  having  attended  twenty  meetings  in 
London,  (including  the  Yearly   Meeting,)  our 

*  Particular  acknowledgment  ia  due  to  Jas.  P.  Parke. 


friend,  on  the  sixth  of  Twelfth  month,  accom- 
panied by  Christianna  Hustler,  T.  Corbyn, 
and  Adey  Bellamy,  went  to  Colchester  Quar- 
terly Meeting,  taking  her  abode  at  John  Ken- 
dall's. After  this,  and  a  meeting  at  Manntg* 
tree,  the  following  letter  was  written  at  Dykes 
Alexander's,  to  her  old  friend  John  Pemberton, 
then  in  Ireland.  < 

R.  Jones  to  John  Pemberion. 

Medham,  in  Suffolk,  6th  mo.  ITth,  1784. 

Esteemed  friend, — I  was  much  disappointed, 
among  others,  in  not  meeting  with  thee  at  Jjon- 
don.  I  suppose  by  the  return  of  S.  Neale  and 
J.  Gough,  thou  hast  been  furnished  with  a  par- 
ticular account  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and, 
among  other  things,  what  is  concluded  upon  re- 
specting the  Women's  Meeting.  I  desired  S.  F. 
to  send  thee  a  copy  of  the  minute  on  that  head. 
My  heart  was  made  thankful  in  that  the  women's 
application  carried  the  weighty  evidence  of 
Truth  with  it,  and  that  men  Friends  were  made 
so  feelingly  sensible  thereof,  that  they  yielded  as 
brethren. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  my  arrival  in  this  land 
is  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  thee,  as  well  as  to 
many  more,  who  do  know  what  a  poor  feeble 
creature  I  am.  But,  having  resigned  my  life  and 
all  into  the  Lord's  hand,  I  have  witnessed  pre- 
servation over  the  mighty  deep  (our  passage 
being  four  weeks  from  land  to  land,  without  any 
storm,  in  an  easy  ship,  with  an  obliging,  kind 
captain,)  and  was  kept  quiet  in  mind  during  the 
voyage,  trusting  in  the  Providence  of  the  Al- 
mighty, who  has  been  rich  in  mercy  towards 
me,  an  unworthy  servant.  Biessed  be  his  great 
name ! 

During  my  stay  in  London,  which  was  two 
weeks,  my  p^th  was  in  the  way  of  silent  tribu- 
lation, and  at  times  very  low,  yet  content  to 
suffer  with  the  seed,  remembering  that  declara- 
tion, ^  Where  I  am  there  shall  my  servant  be." 
And  now,  having  attended  the  Quarterly  Meetim^ 
at  Colchester,  and  proceeding  towaids  Wood- 
bridge  and  Norwich  Qdarterlies,  I  do&tsee  how 
I  may  be  directed  afterwards,  whether  to  proceed 
into  Yorkshire  before  the  cold  weather  or  not.  ***  I 
see  very  little  at  a  time ;  thou  knowest  it  used  to 
be  so  with  me,  and  I  am  as  poor  a  thing  acKut 
any  time  heretofore  when  abroad.  But  my 
earnest  prayer  is  that  I  may  be  kept  in  childlike 
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simplicity,  and  in  an  humble,  watchful  frame  of 
mind ;  and  indeed,  the  little  opportunity  I  have 
had  among  Friends  here,  has  furnished  me 
already  with  a  prospect  of  the  need  of  steady 
circumspection  and  holy  fear,  to  step  along 
rightly  and  safely  amongst  the  wise  and  great  in 
this  world.  I  can  say  of  a  truth  I  am  willing  to 
appear  as  a  fool  in  their  eyes  ;  if  but  favoured 
with  the  great  Master's  presence,  it  is  enough. 

Thou  hast  my  true  sympathy  in  thy  particu- 
lar allotment,  and  a  degree  of  faiih  springs  in 
my  heart,  that  thou  wilt,  ere  long,  see  thy  way 
out  of  Ireland,  and,  I  hope,  be  fraught  with 
sheaves  of  solid  peace  and  satisfaction  of  mind. 
And  if,  in  divine  direction,  we  should  f^  in  with 
each  other,  it  would  be  to  me  truly  comfortable. 
But  I  dare  not  desire  any  thing  of  that  sort,  only 
that,  however  little  my  appearance  among  the 
tribes,  and  feeble  my  enaeavours  towards  the 
promotion  of  the  great  cause,  I  may  be  preserved 
from  bringing  in  any  sort  a  blemish  thereon — for 
it  is  in  my  view  precious  beyond  all  things. 

P.  Brayton  and  M.  Jenkins  have  gone  towards 
Yorkshire — N.  W.  is  there.  I  left  the  other 
Americans  at  London ;  C.  Hustler  being  my 
companion^  and  Ralph  Bainbridge,  of  Durham, 
with  us. 

Thy  dear  spouse  has  opened  her  heart  and 
house  to  my  dear  H.  C,  who  will,  for  a  time, 
abide  with  her. 

My  H.  0.  could  not  yield  with  perfect  re- 
signation and  clearness  to  a  prospect  under 
which  she  had  laboured  for  some  time  of  accom- 
panying me  ;  it  was  too  great  an  indulgence ;  we 
were  not  to  be  gratified ;  and  whether  she  may 
feel  it  again  revived,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  of  this  I 
am  fully  convinced,  that  her  desire  of  soul  is  to 
do  right,  and  I  trust,  if  she  sees  her  way,  and  is 
helped  along,  she  will  be  of  service  amongst 
women  Friends  in  this  nation,  who  are  in  want 
of  suitable  help  in  the  discipline,  and  thou 
knowest  she  is  peculiarly  gifted  therefor. 

I  feel  the  precious  uni^  whilst  I  am  writing, 
and  in  it  can  freely  subscribe  myself  thy  poor 
little  affectionate  friend  and  sister, 

R.  Jones. 

R,  J.  to  Henry  Drinker, 

Leiston  Abbey,  about  17  miles  N.  E,  ofWoodbridge,  > 
6^^  mo.  23d,  1784.  f 
Yesterdaj,  after  the  Quarterly  Meeting  at 
Woodbridge,  being  low,  poor  and  dbconsolate, 
I  received  a  few  lines  from  my  good  neighbour, 
brother  and  friend,  H.  D.,  which,  being  the  first 
intelligence  from  my  beloved  native  land,  did  re- 
vive me.  The  removal  of  that  little  valiant  man, 
A.  Benezet,  will  be  a  sensible  chasm.  But  I  re- 
number from  whence  he  derived  his  qualifica- 
tiQps,  and  that  the  Divine  fountain  is  inexhausti- 
ble. I  feel,  as  I  should  do,  on  the  occasion,  and 
iSt  dear  Joyce,  who  is  not  far  firom  the  same 
peaceful  mansion.  It  is  truly  comfortable  to 
hear  that  I  have  a  place  in  the  affections  of  thy 


family.  May  they  increase  in  every  durable 
good.  I  note  thy  desire  for  my  ^  growth  in  faith, 
strength  and  love,  which  casteth  out  all  slavish 
fear,"  and  I  add  to  the  necessary  train,  humility 
and  childlike  simplicity. 

My  situation  whilst  on  the  voyage  and  in 
London,  will,  I  expect,  be  imparted  in  tnat  free- 
dom which  subsists  between  H.  C.  and  thee. 
I  left  that  city  on  the  12th,  having  worthy  Chris- 
tianna  HusHer  my  companion.  Shodbis  leit  for 
me.  T.  CqAyn  went  with  us  to  Mehester — 
attended  that  Quarterly  Meeting-Ml)ok  a  few 
[Manninpftree,  Needham  and  Ipswich,]  in  the 
way  to  mat  at  Woodbridge.  That  being  over, 
we  are  now  on  the  way  to  Norwich  Quarterly 
Meeting ;  after  which,  I  hope  to  wait  for  right 
direction.  Thou  knowest  I  am  a  tittle  one,  and 
such  dont  9ee  far  at  a  time.  What  a  favour  that 
it  is  so ! 

Dear  Henry,  dont  forget  thy  feeble  sister. 
My  heart  is  earnestly  desirous  that  I  may  be 
kept  where  only  true  safety  is  known,  and  I 
have  felt  very  peaceful  while  sitting  and  looking 
like  a  fool  amongst  the  great,  wise  and  good. 
Several  feeling  fiends  have  been  helpful  in 
sympathy.  I  have  admired  at  it,  as  my  case 
has  been  quietly  concealed  within ;  but  the 
heavenly  fellowship  enters  deeper  than  words, 
and  in  it  I  have  found  comfort  and  sweetness. 

R.  Valentine  had  a  certificate  signed  for  re- 
turning. 

On  comparing  the  date  of  thy  note  with  the 
memorandums  made  at  sea,  I  find  by  my  note 
of  the  16th,  that  thy  pen  was  under  right  direc- 
tion. So  be  encouraged  in  future  to  do  ''  what 
thy  luind  finds  to  do."  I  feel  as  I  approach 
Norwich,  much  in  the  smne  situation  as  when 
drawing  near  London,  and  feel  as  willing  to  ap- 
pear like  a  fool :  so  that  I  may  be  kept  in  my 
place,  is  my  earnest  desire. 

JVbrwwA,  7th  mo.  1st.* — The  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing here,  ended  yesterday.  Wm.  Matthews  and 
E.  Gibson,  with  divers  others  from  a  distance, 
attended,  and  though  in  many  instances  there  is 
abundant  cause  of  lamentation  and  mourning, 
yet  the  precious  visitation  of  divine  love  was  re- 
markably extended  to  the  young  people,  many  of 
whom  were  bowed  under  it.  My  heart  was 
secretly  comforted  and  raised  in  hope,  that  some 
of  them  will  be  preserved  under  it,  and  be  made 
useful  vessels  in  the  family.  Many  of  the  youih 
here  and  in  London  are  wide  in  their  appearance 
from  the  ancient  standai^d  of  plainness;  but  there 
is  a  tender  part  in  them,  so  very  susceptible,  that 
'tis  beautiful  to  behold,  and  what  I  have  often 
wished  was  the  case  with  the  gay  and  thought- 
less among  that  class  in  my  native  city  more 
generally.  Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  with 
thankfulness,  there  is  yet  a  solid  number  in  this 
place,  who  are,  under  the  present  low  state  of 
things,  much  depressed.    Among    whom    are 

*  At  John  Guraey's. 
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particularly  worthy  Edward  Garney  and  sister 
Mary,  &c. 

As  to  future  movements,  I  rather  think  my 
face  will  in  a  few  days  be  turned  WWards  York- 
shire. 

N.  Wain,  P.  Brayton,  and  M.  Jenkins,  are 
now  in  Yorkshire.  T.  Ross  and  S.  Emlen  are 
in  London,  detained  by  Thomas's  indisposition 
and  bad  leg,  he  having  hurt  it  on  ship  board. 

^ '        worse.*    G. 

a  friend  from 
and  dear  J. 
yet  in  the  gloomy  confines  of  Ire- 
land. I  should  rejoice  in  his  release  therefrom. 
Salute  me  to  thy  household,  and  to  all  other  my 
dear  friends  who  are  too  numerous  to  name  par- 
ticularly. May  the  Lord  be  near  you,  and  keep 
me  truly  dependent  on  Him,  is  the  prayer  of  thy 
obliged  ftiend  and  sister,  R.  Jonsb. 

R.  J.  to  Hannah  Pemberton. 

JVbrwich,  7th  mo.  Ist. 
I  have  been  kept  in  the  patience,  and  can,  of  a 
truth,  say,  the  I^ord  hath  been  very  gracious  to 
me,  a  poor,  unworthy  creature,  both  by  sea  and 
land.  And  it  is  the  prayer  of  my  heart,  that  I 
may  be  kept  humbly  dependant  upon  Him  alone, 
without  whose  renewed  aid  nothing  can  be 
availingly  done  in  this  day  of  grievous  revolt  and 
deep  backsliding.  Yet  there  is  a  comfortable 
prospect  among  the  youth  here,  which  will,  I 
trust,  as  they  keep  under  the  sweet  visitation 
with  which  they  have  been  favoured,  make  some 
of  them  honourable,  as,  in  the  beginning,  our 
forefathers  were. 

From  R.  J.  to  John  Pemberton^ 

Thorn,  the  edge  ofYorkshire,  aJt  JV.  Dearman%  ? 
7th  mo.  22d,  1784.     3 

Much  esteemed  friend^ — Thy  truly  accepta- 
ble salutation  of  the  28ih  last  month,  I  received 
at  Lynn,  the  II th  of  this,  and  at  a  time  that 
rendered  its  contents  the  more  v^nable,  as  my 
mind  was  veiy  weak  and  low.  I  am  truly 
thankful  that  1  am  yet  counted  worthy  of  a 
place  in  thy  affectionate  remembrance,  whose 
brotherly  sympathy  I  much  desire  may  be  con- 
tinued. 

R.  Valentine  with  S.  Fisher,  I  expect,  sailed 
on  the  16th  in  the  Commerce,  Capt.  Truxton, 
who,  I  hope,  will  be  as  kind  to  them  as  he  was 
to  us,  for  he  behaved  to  us  with  great  courtesy  and 
respect,  I  understand  N.  W.  and  M.  Jenkins  are 
gone  into  Scotland.  The  latter  I  expect,  intends 
for  Ireland.  I  have  had  no  late  account  from 
T.  Ross,  whose  le^  was  badly  at  London.  G. 
Dillwyn  and  S.  Emlen  were  also  there.  R. 
Wright  is  still  with  M.  Routh,  in  the  midland 
counties,  and  P.  Brayton,  I  hear,  is  gone  back 
to  London. 

*  It  proved  the  cause  of  his  death. 


I  note  the  account  of  thy  situation.  I  feel 
deeply  with  thee  under  it,  and  trust  in  the  Lord's 
time  thouMt  be  released ;  still  having  a  hope  it 
will  not  be  long  before  thou  art  set  at  liberty  to 
come  into  this  nation  again,  where,  if  I  am 
favoured  to  meet  thee,  I  shall  rejoice. 

Hitherto,  since  I  left  London,  I  have  been 
helped  with  a  little  strength  from  day  to  day  to 
step  along  in  the  line  of  duty,  and  as  thou 
observes  respecting  thyself — «*  trust  the  good 
cause  has  not  been  dishonoured,*'  and  am  sin- 
cerely desirous  that  I  may  be  kept  truly  depend- 
ent on  the  all  sufficient  Helper  of  his  people  in 
childlike  simplicity  and  humility.  Great  need 
I  find  to  be  watchful,  lest  by  a  conformity  to 
some  customs  which  have  crept  in  amongst  this 
people,  strength  should  be  given  to  that  part 
which  stands  opposed  to  the  plain  self-denying 
path  into  which  our  worthy  predecessors  were 
divinely  drawn  and  enabled  to  walk.  My 
mind  is  often  led  to  admire  why  so  many  ser- 
vants from  a  distance  should  be  employed  in 
this  part  of  the  vineyard,  and  as  often  am  led  to 
believe  'tis  for  some  good  and  valuable  purpose. 
Oh  that  nothing  may  be  suffered  to  lay  waste 
the  service  intended,  but  that  we  may  all  steadily 
eye  the  great  Shepherd,  and  that  he  may  be 
graciously  pleased  to  furnish  with  strength  and 
wisdom  in  all  our  movements  to  the  praise  of 
His  worthy  name,  and  the  real  benefit  of  the 
churches,  is  the  humble  prayer  of  thy  truly  affec- 
tionate friend  and  sister,  R.  Jones. 

26th.t  F.  S.— T.  Ross  has  gone  for  Bristol 
in  order  for  Ireland.  S.  Nottingham  is  now  in 
London.  I  have  heard  of  the  death  of  Thomas 
Millhouse.  Since  writing  the  above,  George 
Dillwyn  and  S.  Emlen  are  gone  for  Holland.  I 
am  now  at  Ackworth  much  tried,  and  in  poor 
trim  every  way;  yet  my  mind  has  been  for 
some  time  and  remains  so  feelingly  dipped  into 
sympathy  with  thee  in  thy  present  and  late 
particular  exercise,  that  I  have  often  been  on  the 
inquiry,  and  am  now  informed*  that  thou  hast 


*  John  Pemberton,  while  on  this  visit,  as  well  as  at 
some  other  times,  found  his  miud  engaged  in  a  manner 
which  has  not  been  common  of  latter  times,  with 
ministers  of  our  Religions  Society.  He  was  not  only 
engaged  in  the  appointment  of  meetings  where  no 
Friends  resided,  and  where  meetings  of  Friends  had 
not  been  previously  held,  and  in  visiting  the  prisoners 
confined  in  the  jails  ,  but  he  apprehended  himself  call- 
ed to  walk  through  the  streets  of  Londonderry,  and 
preach  repentance  to  the  people  there.  To  this  con- 
cern he  at  length  gave  up,  after  a  long  and  painful 
struggle.  It  is  pro&ble  that  this  singuliur  engagement 
was  one  of  those  to  which  R.  Jones  alluded  in  the  let- 
ter before  us. 

It  was  much  to  the  credit  of  the  people  of  London- 
derrv  that  no  insult  was  offered  to  our  Friend  while 
employed  in  this  remarkable  mission.  Exercises  of  a 
similar  kind  are  several  times  noted  in  the  earlj  his- 
tory of  the  Society ;  but  the  conduct  of  the  populace 
was  often  very  different  from  that  which  J.  Pemberton 
experienced . — [En . 

fAt  Thomas  Proctor's,  Selby. 
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been  led  in  so  singular  a  line,  that  must  have 
been  deeply  trying,  I  know,  to  thee.  May  the 
Lord,  dear  John,  be  with  thee,  and  furnish  with 
best  wisdom  in  all  thy  movements,  (which,  I 
have  no  doubt,  has  hitherto  been  the  case,)  and, 
if  it  be  His  will,  give  thee  a  release  in  mercy, 
with  the  income  of  solid  peace.  My  heart  again 
salutes  thee  and  bids  farewell.  R.  Jones. 


From  Cbambera's  Edinburgh  Journal, 
CHEMISTRY  OF  AUTUMN. 

In  the  "  Chemistry  of  Summer,"  we  illus- 
trated the  power  of  the  earth  to  absorb  heat ; 
and  in  resuming  our  survey  of  the  seasons,  we 
shall  commence  by  showing  how  it  returns  the 
excess  of  this  acquisition  to  the  radiant  skies. 

The  process  by  which  the  return  is  made 
is  called  radiation,  the  heat  being  emitted  in 
rays  as  if  from  a  centre;  but  it  is  curious 
to  observe  that  there  is  little  analogy  in  this 
respeet  between  solar  and  artificial  heat  A 
fire,  for  instance,  warms  pretty  nearly  alike 
'all  surfaces  of  the  same  mechanical  texture; 
while  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  modi  tied  by  the 
colour  of  the  object.  A  dark  surface  absorbs 
and  radiates  more  rapidly  than  a  light  one. 
Thus  a  white  dress  is  cooler  than  a  black  one ; 
and  men,  dcting  upon  perhaps  unconscious  ex- 
perience, prefer  the  former  in  summer  and  the 
latter  in  winter. 

Why,  then,  have  the  natives  of  higher  lati- 
tudes dark  or  black  skins,  since  these  must  ab- 
sorb more  heat  than  lighter  skins  ?  That  such 
is  the  fact,  the  chemist  demonstrates  by  experi- 
ment. He  places  the  backs  of  both  his  hands 
in  the  sunshine  on  an  intensely  hot  day;  the 
one  bare,  and  the  other  covered  with  a  black 
cloth ;  the  former  having  the  bulb  of  a  thermo- 
meter resting  on  it,  and  the  other  having  the 
bulb  underneath  the  cloth.  In  such  circum- 
stances, the  exposed  thermometer  indicates  85 
degrees,  and  the  covered  one  91  degrees.  In 
another  trial,  the  former  indicates  98  degrees, 
and  the  latter  106  degrees.  This  is  just  what 
might  have  been  expected  from  analogy;  but 
the  curious  thing  is,  that  the  hand  which  has 
less  h^at  is  scorched  and  blistered,  and  that 
which  has  greater  heat  receives  no  injury! 
Thus  the  fact  is  obvious — although  science  can- 
not explain  the  cause — ^that  the  skin  is  protected 
from  injury  by  the  very  colour  which  increases 
its  absorption  of  heat. 

The  radiation  of  heat  from  the  earth  explains 
a  beautiful  and  interesting  phenomenon  of  the 
summer  and  autumnal  months.  At  sunset,  if 
the  sky  be  cloudless,  the  glowing  earth  parts 
with  a  portion  of  its  heat  to  the  air ;  the  di reedy 
incumbent  portion  of  which  thus  becomes  much 
warmer  than  the  solid  body  on  which  it  rests. 
The  consequence  is,  that  the  watery  vapour 
always  present  in  the  atmosphere  is  chilled 
when  it  approaches  the  earth,  and  condenses 


into  tho9e  drops  which  sparkle  like  gems  on 
leaves  and  flowers.  If  the  dew  fell  like  rain,  it 
would  fall  on  all  parts  of  the  garden  alike ;  but 
we  find  the  grass-plot  completely  saturated, 
while  the  gravel-walk  which  passes  through  it 
is  nearly  dry;  and  in  like  manner  the  leaves 
of  the  hollyhock  are  dripping  diamonds,  while 
those  of  the  laurel  are  free  of  moisture.  The 
cause  of  this  diffeienre  is  the  difference  in  the 
radiating  power  of  these  several  objeott ;  Bonie 
of  which  give  out  their  heat  with  energy,  and 
becoming  cold,  induce  a  copious  deposition  of 
water  from  the  air;  while  others,  being  bad 
radiators,  remain  so  warm,  that  the  aqueous  va- 
pour continues  to  float  around  them  unchanged. 

Extending  our  view  farther,  we  find  bare 
rocks  and  barren  soils  in  the  condition  of  the 
gravel-walk,  and  the  more  fertile  parts  of  the 
earth  in  that  of  the  grass-plot.  The^compact 
structure  of  the  rock  or  hard  soil  unfits  it  both 
for  absorbing  and  radiating  heat  eneigetically ; 
while  the  reverse  is  the  case  in  more  productive 
spots,  where  the  soil  is  of  a  loose  or  porous 
character.  This  afibrds  a  beautiful  example  of 
the  economy  of  nature  in  bestowing  dew  only 
on  places  where  it  can  answer  a  beneficial  pur- 
pose. But  dew  in  exxsessive  abundance  would 
be  hurtful ;  and  accordingly  it  is  only  when  the 
sky  is  clear,  and  the  air  moderately  tranquil, 
that  the  phenomenon  occurs  in  perfection.  The 
clouds,  which  protect  the  earth  from  the  rigour 
of  noon,  act  as  screens  to  arrest  a  too  profuse 
radiation  at  night ;  and  sending  back  their  own 
heat,  they  keep  up  by  the  interchange  an  equa- 
ble temperature.  On  this  pribciple  a  gardener 
hangs  a  thin  mat  over  tender  plants,  to  protect 
them  from  cold.  A  cambric  handkerchief  would 
answer  the  same  purpose ;  for  all  that  is  wanted 
is  to  prevent  the  radiation  of  heat.  A  handker- 
chief of  this  kind  was  extended  tightly,  in  the 
manner  of  a  roof,  on  the  tops  of  four  little  sticks 
stuck  in  a  grass-plot,  and  forming  a  square. 
One  night  the  grass  thus  sheltered  was  only 
three  degrees  Colder  than  the  air,  while  the  grass 
outside  the  square  was  eleven  degrees  colder. 

At  this  season  we  may  frequently  observe  at 
sunrise  a  white  mist,  several  feet  high,  covering 
a  field  of  grass  or  com ;  and  if  we  walk  through 
it,  we  may  feel  the  humidity  on  the  lower  part 
of  our  person,  while  our  head  is  bright  and  dry 
in  the  beams  of  the  early  sun.  This  «*  earth- 
cloud*'  is  the  aqueous  vapour,  drawn  suddenly 
during  the  night  from  the  lower  part  of  the  at- 
mosphere by  the  rapid  radiation  of  heat  from 
the  earth.  The  cloud  prevented  further  radia- 
tion, and  has  therefore  remained  itself  in  staiu 
quo  ;  but  presently  the  sun  will  reconvert  it  into 
invisible  vapour,  and  diflfuse  it  throughout  the 
atmosphere. 

The  red  appearance  of  the  sky  at  sunrise 
predicts  foul  weather,  and  the  same  phenome- 
non at  sunset  fine  weather;  the  rationale  of 
which  is  explained  by  science,  although  not  so 
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clearly  as  U>  tempt  us  to  enter  into  the  subject 
The  husbandman,  however,  knows  the  fact  by 
experience,  and  corroborates  it  by  observation 
drawn  from  other  circumstances.  In  the  morn- 
ing, if  the  cattle  low  more  than  usual,  stretch 
forth  their  necks,  and  snuff  the  air  with  extended 
nostrils,  it  is  a  sign  of  coming  rain ;  but  if  the 
chickweed  remain  open,  and  the  trefoil  and 
bird  weed  raise  their  heads  boldly,  there  is  no 
unusual  *«  hydration**  in  the  atmosphere.  As 
for  the  ordinary  hydration,  or  presence  of  the 
watery  vapour  we  have  mentioned,  that  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  life  both  of  plants  and  animals. 

If  tlie  air  we  breathe  thus  require  to  be  mixed 
with  water,  so  the  water  in  which  aquatic  plants 
or  animals  live  requires  to  be  mixed  with  air. 
Expel  the  air  from  rain-water  by  boiling,  and 
after  suffering  it  to  cool  in  a  well-corked  bottle, 
pour  it  gently  out  into  a  finger-glass.  If  you 
introduce  a  small  fish  into  this  pure  water,  it 
will  show  signs  of  distress  by  gasping  at  the 
surface,  and  would  soon  die  if  kept  immersed ; 
but  if,  before  introducing  the  fish,  you  pour  the 
water  for  a  few  minutes  from  one  vessel  into 
another,  you  fit  it,  by  the  admixture  of  air,  for 
the  support  of  animal  life.  The  reason  is,  that 
the  respiratory  organs  of  fishes  withdraw  oxy- 
gen, not  from  the  water,  but  from  the  air  which 
It  contains.  If  we  place  a  fish  even  in  properly 
aerated  water,  and  then  secure  the  mouth  of  the 
vessel  with  an  air-tight  cover,  the  creature  will 
die  when  the  oxygen  of  the  air  is  consumed. 
Fishes  require  a  constant  supply  of  aerated 
water,  just  as  land  animals  require  a  constant 
supply  of  hydrated  air. 

But  there  is  a  still  more  curious  analogy  be- 
tween fishes  and  land  animals ;  for  in  confined 
places,  the  former,  like  the  latter,  may  be  poi- 
soned by  their  own  breath.  They  exhale  car- 
bonic acid ;  and  unless  there  are  growing  plants 
at  hand,  stimulated  by  solar  light,  to  decompose 
this  mephitic  vapour — respiring  the  carbon,  and 
emitting  the  oxygen — the  consequence  is  lan- 
guor, sickness,  and  death.  This  is  why  it  is 
necessary  for  the  life  of  fishes  in  glass  globes 
either  to  change  the  water  frequently,  or  intro- 
duce some  aquatic  plants  to  decompose  the  re- 
sults of  their  respiration.  But  the  plants  do 
more  than  this :  they  protect  the  fishes  from  the 
heat  of  the  sun.  Light-coloured,  or  silver  fish, 
more  especially,  are  liable  to  be  scorched  by  the 
solar  heat;  and  one  which  became  discoloured 
after  the  removal  of  shade  from  his  habitation, 
was  examined  by  a  naturalist,  and  pronounced 
to  be  fairly  sunburnt. 

Although  living  plants  emit  oxygen,  they  are 
supposed,  when  they  die  and  decay  in  stagnant 
water,  to  be  the  source  of  the  air-bubbles  we  see 
at  this  season  bursting  upon  the  surface.  The 
vapour  contained  in  such  bubbles  is  composed 
not  of  oxygen,  but  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  and 
resembles  the  common  coal  gas.  It  is  identical 
with  the  fire-damp  of  mines,  and  receives  from 


the  chemist  the  name  of  carburetted  hydrogen. 
This  is  the  ignis  fatuus  (kindled  by  some  un- 
known agency)  wnich  we  now  observe  in  the 
evening  dancing  over  the  surface  of  marshy 
soils,  and  which  popular  superstition  has  per- 
sonified in  Jack-o'-Lantem  and  Will-o'-the-Wisp. 

(To  be  coaUnued.) 


SLAVERY  AND  IGNORANCE. 
rContioued  from  page  s9.] 

For  more  than  a  century  did  the  African  slave 
traffic  rage.  During  all  those  years,  the  clock 
of  eternity  never  counted  out  a  minute  that  did 
not  witness  the  cruel  death,  by  treachery  or  vio- 
lence, of  some  son  or  daughter,  some  father  or 
mothel^.of  Africa.  The  three  millions  of  slaves 
that  now  darken  our  Southern  horizon  are  the 
progeny  of  these  progenitors — a  doomed  race, 
fated  and  suffering  from  sire  to  son.  But  the 
enormities  of  the  mother  country  did  not  pass 
without  remonstrance.  Many  of  the  colonies 
expostulated  against,  and  rebuked  them.  The 
New  England  colonies.  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia,  presented  to  the  Throne  the 
most  humble  and  suppliant  petitions,  praying  for 
the  abolition  of  the  trade.  The  Colonial  Legis- 
latures passed  laws  against  it ;  bat  their  petitions 
were  spumed  from  the  Throne,  their  laws  were 
vetoed  by  the  Governors,  In  informal  negotia- 
tions, attempted  with  th»  ministers  of  the  Crown, 
the  friends  of  the  slave  were  made  to  understand 
that  royalty  turned  an  adder^s  ear  to  their  pray- 
ers. The  profounddst  feelings  of  lamentation 
and  abhorrence  were  kindled  in  the  bosoms  of 
his  western  subjects  by  this  flagitious  conduct 
of  the  King.  In  that  dark  catalogue  of  crimes, 
which  led  our  fathers  to  renounce  allegiance  to 
the  British  Throne,  its  refusal  to  prohibit  the 
slave  trade  to  the  colonies  is  made  one  of  the 
most  prominent  of  those  political  offences  which 
are  said  to  *' define  a  tyrant/*  In  the  original 
draught  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  this 
crime  of  King  George  the  Third,  is  set  forth  in 
the  following  words : 

^  He  has  waged  cruel  war  against  human  na- 
ture itself,  violating  its  most  sacred  rights  of  life 
and  ^liberty  in  the  persons  of  a  distant  people 
who  never  offended  him,  captivating  and  carry- 
ing them  into  slavery  in  another  hemisphere,  or 
to  incur  miserable  death  in  their  transportation 
thither.  This  piratical  warfare,  the  opprobrium 
of  infidel  Powers,  is  the  warfare  of  the  Chris- 
tian King  of  Great  Britain.  Determined  to  keep 
a  market  where  MEN  should  be  bought  and 
sold,  he  has  prostituted  his  negative  for  suppress- 
ing every  legislative  attempt  to  prohibit  or  to  re- 
strain this  execrable  commerce." 

Now,  if  the  King  of  Great  Britain  prostituted 
his  negative,  that  slavery  might  not  be  restricted, 
what,  in  after  times,  shall  be  said  of  those  who 
prostitute  their  affirmative,  that  it  may  be  ex- 
tended T 
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It  was  in  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the 
mother  country  thus  made  merchandise  of  human 
beings — a  time  when  liberty  was  a  forbidden 
word  in  the  languages  of  Europe.  It  is  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  that  we  propose  to  re-enact, 
and  on  an  ampler  scale,  the  same  execrable  vil- 
lany — a  time  when  liberty  is  the  rallying  cry  of 
all  Christendom.  So  great  has  been  the  pro- 
gress of  liberal  ideas  within  the  last  century,  that 
what  was  venial  at  its  beginning  is  unpardonable 
at  its  close.  To  drive  cofHes  of  slaves  from 
here  to  Oregon,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  is  more  infamous  than  it  was  to  bring 
cargoes  of  slaves  from  Africa  here,  in  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth.  Yet  such  is  the  period  that 
men  would  select  to  perpetuate  and  to  increase 
the  horrors  of  this  traffic. 

As  a  defence  against  the  iniquities  of  the  in- 
stitution, they  have  universally  put  in  the  plea 
that  the  calamity  was  entailed  upon  them  by  the 
mother  country,  that  it  made  a  part  of  the  world 
they  were  born  into,  and  therefore  they  could 
not  help  it.  I  have  always  been  disposed  to 
allow  its  full  weight  to  this  palliation.  But  if 
they  now  insist  upon  perpetrating  against  the 
whole  Western  world,  which  happens  at  present 
to  be  under  our  control,  the  same  wrongs  which, 
in  darker  days  Great  Britain  perpetrated  against 
them,  they  will  forfeit  every  claim  to  sympathy. 
Sir,  liere  is  a  test.  Let  not  Southern  men,  who 
would  now  force  slavery  upon  new  regions,  ever 
deny  that  their  slavery  at  home,  is  a  chosen, 
voluntary,  beloved  crime. 

The  institution  of  slavery  is  against  natural 
right.  Jurists,  from  the  time  of  Justinian— ora- 
tors, from  the  time  of  Cicero— poets,  from  the 
time  of  Homer— declare  it  to  be  wrong.  The 
writers  on  moral  or  ethical  science — the  ex- 
pounders of  the  law  of  nations  and  of  God — 
denounce  slavery  as  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of 
man.  They  find  no  warrant  for  it  in  the  eternal 
principles  of  justice  and  equity;  and,  in  that 
great  division  which  they  set  forth  between  right 
and  wrong,  they  arrange  slavery  in  the  catalogue 
of  crime.  All  the  noblest  instincts  of  human 
nature  rebel  against  it.  Whatever  has  been 
taught  by  sage,  or  sung  by  poet,  in  favour  of 
freedom,  is  a  virtual  condemnation  of  slavery. 
Whenever  we  applaud  the  great  champions  of 
Liberty,  who,  by  the  sacrifice  of  life  in  the  cause 
of  freedom,  have  won  the  homage  of  the  world, 
and  an  immortality  of  fame,  we  record  the  tes- 
timony of  our  hearts  against  slavery.  Wherever 
patriotism  and  philanthropy  have  glowed  bright- 
est— wherever  piety  and  a  devout  religious  senti- 
ment have  burned  most  fervently — there  has 
been  the  most  decided  recognition  of  the  univer- 
sal rights  of  man. 

Sir,  let  us  analyze  this  subject,  and  see  if  sla- 
very be  not  the  most  compact,  and  concentrated, 
and  condensed  system  of  wrong,  which  the  de- 
pravity of  man  has  ever  invented.  Slavery  is 
said  to  have  had  its  origin  in  war.  It  is  claimed  | 


that  the  captor  had  a  right  to  take  the  life  of  his 
captive  ;  and  that  if  he  spared  that  life  he  made 
it  his  own,  and  thus  acquired  a  right  to  control 
it.  I  deny  the  right  of  the  captor  to  the  life  of 
his  captive ;  and,  even  if  this  right  were  con- 
ceded, I  deny  his  right  to  the  life  of  the  cap- 
tive's offspring.  But  this  relation  between  cap- 
tor and  captive  precludes  the  idea  of  peace ;  for 
no  peace  can  be  made  where  there  is  no  free 
agency*  Peace  being  precluded,  it  follows  in- 
evitably that  the  state  of  war  continues.  Hence, 
the  state  of  slavery  is  a  state  of  war;  and, 
though  active  hostilities  may  have  ceased,  they 
are  liable  to  break  out,  and  may  break  out,  at  any 
moment.  How  long  must  our  fellow-citizens, 
who  were  enslaved  in  Algiers,  have  continued  in 
slavery,  before  they  would  have  lost  the  right 
of  escape  or  of  resistance  ? 

Both  the  gendeman  from  Kentucky  yesterday, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  to-day,  spoke 
repeatedly,  and  without  the  slightest  discrimina- 
tion, of  «'  a  slave  and  a  horse,**  *«  a  slave  and  a 
mule,"  &c.  What  should  we  think,  sir,  of  a 
teacher  for  our  children,  or  even  of  a  tender  of 
our  cattle,  who  did  not  recognize  the  difiference 
between  men  and  mules — between  humanity  and 
horse-flesh?  What  should  we  think,  if,  on 
opening  a  work,  claiming  to  be  a  scientific  treatise 
on  zoology,  we  should  find  the  author  to  be  ig- 
norant of  the  difference  between  biped  and 
quadruped,  or  between  men  and  birds,  or  men 
and  fishes  ?  Yet  such  errors  would  be  trifling, 
compared  with  those  which  have  been  made 
through  all  this  debate.  They  would  be  simple 
errors  in  natural  history,  perhaps  harmless ;  but 
these  are  errors— fatal  errors — in  humanity  and 
Christian  ethics.  No,  sir;  all  the  legislation  of 
the  slave  states,  proves  that  they  do  not  treat, 
and  cannot  treat,  a  human  being  as  an  animal.  I 
will  show  that  they  are  ever  trying  to  degrade 
him  into  an  animal,  although  they  can  never 
succeed. 

This  conscious  idea  that  the  state  of  slavery 
is  a  state  of  war — a  state  in  which  superior 
force  keeps  inferior  force  down — develops  and 
manifests  itself  perpetually.  It  exhibits  itself  in 
the  statute-books  of  the  slave  states,  prohibiting 
the  education  of  slaves,  making  it  highly  penal 
to  teach  them  so  much  as  the  alphabet ;  dispers- 
ing and  punishing  all  meetings  where  they  come 
together  in  quest  of  knowledge.  Look  into  the 
statute-books  of  the  free  states,  and  you  will 
find  law  after  law,  encouragement  after  encour- 
agement, to  secure  the  diffusion  of  knowledge. 
Look  into  the  statute-books  of  the  slave  states, 
and  you  find  law  aAer  law,  penalty  afler  penalty, 
to  secure  the  extinction  of  knowledge.  Who  has 
not  read  with  delight,  those  books  which  have 
been  written,  both  in  England  and  this  country, 
entitled  «*  The  Pursuit  of  Knowledge  under 
Difficulties,"  giving  the  biographies  of  illustrious 
men,  who,  by  an  undaunted  and  uidomitable 
spirit,  had  risen  from  poverty  and  obscurity  to  * 
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the  heights  of  eminence,  and  blessed  the  world 
with  their  achievements  in  literature,  in  science, 
and  in  morals  ?  Yet  here,  in  what  we  call  re- 
publican America,  are  fifleen  great  states,  vying 
with  each  other  to  see  which  will  bring  the 
blackest  and  most  impervious  pall  of  ignorance 
over  three  millions  of  human  beings  ;  nay,  which 
can  do  most  to  stretch  this  pall  across  the  conti- 
nent, from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

Is  not  knowledge  a  good  ?  Is  it  iiot  one  of  the 
most  precious  bounties  which  the  all-bountiful 
Giver  has  bestowed  upon  the  human  race  t 

It  is  one  of  the  noblest  attributes  of  man,  that 
he  can  derive  knowledge  from  bis  predecessors. 
We  possess  the  accumulated  learning  of  ages. 
From  ten  thousand  confluent  streams,  the  river 
of  Truth,  widened  and  deepened,  has  come  down 
to  us  ;  and  it  is  among  our  choicest  delights,  that 
if  we  can  add  to  its  volume,  as  it  rolls  on,  it  will 
bear  a  richer  freight  of  blessings  to  our  succes- 
sors. But  it  is  here  proposed  to  annul  this 
beneficent  law  of  nature — to  repel  this  proffered 
bounty  of  Heaven.  It  is  proposed  to  create  a 
race  of  men,  to  whom  all  ^e  lights  of  experience 
shall  be  extinguished^ — whose  hundredth  genera- 
tion shall  be  as  ignorant  and  as  barbarous  as  its 
first 

For  another  reason,  slavery  is  an  unspeakable 
wrong.  The  slave  is  debarred  from  testifying 
against  a  white  man.  The  courts  will  not  hear 
him  as  a  witness.  By  the  principles  of  the  com- 
mon law,  if  any  man  suffers  violence  at  the 
hands  of  another,  he  can  prefer  his  complaint  to 
magistrates,  or  to  the  grand  juries  of  the  courts, 
who  are  bound  to  give  him  redress.  Hence  the 
law  is  said  to  hold  up  its  shield  before  every 
man  for  his  protection.  It  surrqunds  him  in  the 
crowded  streets,  and  in  the  solitary  place.  It 
guards  his  treasures  with  greater  vigilance  than 
locks  or  iron  safes ;  and  against  meditated  ag- 
gressions upon  himself,  his  wife,  or  his  children. 
It  fastens  his  doors  every  night,  more  securely 
than  triple  bolts  of  brass.  But  all  these  sacred 
protections  are  denied  to  the  slave.  While  sub- 
jected to  the  law  of  force,  he  is  shut  out  from  the 
law  of  right.  To  suffer  injury  is  his,  but  never 
to  obtain  redress.  For  personal  cruelties,  for 
stripes  that  shiver  his  flesh,  and  blows  that  break 
his  bones,  for  robbery  or  for  murder,  neither  he 
nor  his  friends  have  preventive,  remedy,  or  recom- 
pence.  A  hundred  of  his  fellows  may  stand 
around  him  and  witness  the  wrongs  he  suffers, 
but  not  one  of  them  can  appeal  to  jury,  magis- 
trate, or  judge,  for  punishment  or  redress.  The 
wickedest  white  man,  in  a  company  of  slaves, 
bears  a  charmed  life.  There  is  not  one  of  the 
fell  passions  that  rage  in  his  bosom,  which  he 
cannot  indulge  with  wantonness,  and  to  satiety, 
and  the  court  has  no  ears  to  hear  the  complaint 
of  the  victims. 

And  yet,  infinitely  flagrant,  as  the  anomaly  is, 
the  slave  is  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the  land  for 
all  offences  which  he  may  commit  against  others, 


though  he  is  powerless  to  protect  himself  by  the 
same  law,  from  offences  which  others  may  com- 
mit against  him.  He  may  suffer  all  wrong,  and 
the  courts  will  not  hearken  to  his  testimony  ;  but 
for  the  first  wrong  he  does,  the  same*courts  in- 
flict their  severest  punishments  upon  him.  This 
is  the  reciprocity  of  slave  law — to  be  forever 
liable  to  be  proved  guilty,  but  never  able  to  prove 
himself  innocent;  to  be  subject  to  all  punish- 
ments, but,  through  his  own  oath,  to  no  protection. 
Hear  what  is  said  by  the  highest  judicial  tribunal 
of  South  Carolina :  ^  Although  slaves  are  held 
to  be  the  absolute  property  of  their  owners,  yet 
they  have  the  power  of  committing  crimes."  A 
negro  is  so  far  amenable  to  common  law,  that  he 
may  be  one  of  three  to  constitute  the  number 
necessary  to  make  a  riot.  By  the  laws  of  the 
same  state,  a  negro  may  be  himself  stolen,  and 
he  has  no  redress  ;  but  if  he  steals  a  negro  from 
another,  he  shall  be  hung.  This  is  the  way  slave 
legislatures  and  slave  judicatories  construe  the 
command  of  Christ,  *'  Whatsoever  ye  would  that 
men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  also  the  same 
unto  them."  Nay,  by  the  laws  of  some  of  the 
slave  states,  where  master  and  slave  are  engaged 
in  a  joint  act,  the  slave  is  indictable,  while  the 
master  is  not. 

Slavery  is  an  unspeakable  wrong  to  the  re- 
ligious nature  of  man.  The  dearest  and  most 
precious  of  all  human  rights  is  the  right  of  private 
judgment  in  matters  of  religion*  I  am  interested 
in  nothing  ielse  so  much  as  in  the  attributes  of 
my  Creator,  and  in  the  relations  which  He  has 
established  between  Himself  and  me,  for  time 
and  for  eternity.  To  investigate  for  myself  these 
relations,  and  their  momentous  consequences ; 
to  ** search  the  Scriptures;"  to  explore  the 
works  of  God  in  the  outward  and  visible  uni- 
verse ;  to  ask  counsel  of  the  sages  and  divines 
of  the  ages  gone  by — these  are  rights  which  it 
would  be  sacrilege  in  me  to  surrender ;  which  it 
is  worse  sacrilege  in  any  human  being  or  human 
government  to  usurp.  Yet,  by  denying  educa- 
tion to  the  slave,  you  destroy  not  merely  the 
rigM  but  the  power  of  personal  examination  in 
regard  to  all  that  most  nearly  concerns  the  soul's 
interests.  Who  so  base  as  not  to  reverence  the 
mighty  champion  of  religious  freedom,. in  days 
when  the  dungeon,  the  rack,  and  the  fagot,'  were 
the  arguments  of  a  government  theology  ?  Who 
does  not  reverence,  I  say,  Wickliffe,  Huss, 
Luther,  and  the  whole  army  of  martyrs  whose 
blood  reddened  the  axe  of  English  intolerance  ? 
Yet  it  was  only  for  this  right  of  private  judg-> 
ment,  for  this  independence  of  another  man  » 
control  in  religious  concernments,  that  the  god-> 
like  champions  of  religious  liberty  periled  them** 
selves  and  perished.  Yet  it  is  this  very  religious 
despotism  over  millions  of  men,  which  it  is  now 
proposed,  not  to  destroy,  but  to  create,  it  is 
proposed  not  to  break  old  fetters  and  cast  them 
away,  but  to  forge  new  ones  and  rivet  them  on. 
Sir,  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  in  the 
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Tower  of  London,  I  have  fseen  the  axes,  &e 
chains,  and  other  horrid  implements  of  death,  by 
which  the  great  defenders  of  freedom  for  the 
soul  were  brought  to  their  final  doom — by  which 
political  and  religious  liberty  were  cloven  down ; 
but  fairer  and  lovelier  to  the  view  were  aace  and 
chain  and  all  the  ghastly  implements  of  death, 
ever  invented  by  religious  bigotry  or  civil  despot- 
ism, to  wring  and  torture  freedom  out  of  the  soul 
of  man — fairer  and  lovelier  were  they  all  than 
the  parchment-roll  of  this  House  on  which  shall 
be  inscribed  a  law  for  profaning  one  additional 
foot  of  American  soil  with  the  curse  of  slavery. 

FRIENDS'  REVIEW. 

PHILADELPHIA,  TENTH  MONTH  7,  1848. 


The  Memorials  of  Rebecca  Jones,  and  especially 
the  part  which  has  recently  appeared  in  the  Re- 
view, must  recal  to  the  memory  of  such  Friends 
as,  like  the  Editor,  have  nearly  reached  the  west- 
em  verge  of  life,  the  condition  of  our  religious  so- 
ciety at  the  time  when  R.  Jones'  visit  to  England 
was  performed.  We  find  by  the  narrative  before 
us,  that  no  fewer  than  five  Friends  in  the  ministry, 
who  were  engaged  in  the  love  of  the  gospel  to  visit 
the  churches  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
were  passengers  in  the  Commerce,  Of  these,  four 
were  members  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  re- 
siding in  or  near  this  city.  At  the  same  time  we 
find  that  two  Philadelphia  Friends  were  there,  John 
Pemberton  and  Nicholas  Wain,  travelling  in  re- 
ligious service  in  England  or  Ireland.  Thus  it 
appears  that  at  least  six  eminent  ministers,  all  re- 
siding within  a  few  miles  of  Philadelphia,  were 
then  engaged  on  a  mission  of  love  to  the  British 
Islands.  Simultaneously  with  these  visits,  or 
shortly  afterwards,  a  number  of  European  Friends 
traversed  the  parts  of  the  United  States  where 
members  of  the  society  were  located.  This  inter- 
change of  gospel  messengers  was  then  going  on 
between  the  people  of  two  nations,  whom  their 
respective  governments  had,  a  short  time  before, 
placed,  as  far  as  governments  could  place  them.  In 
the  attitude  of  enemies.  The  [epistolary  correa- 
pondence  which  was  maintained  between  our 
Yearly  Meeting  and  that  of  London,  and  the  mutual 
visits  which  were  paid  by  ministers  and  others  im- 
mediately after  the  revolutionary  contest,  may  be 
considered  as  conclusive  evidence  that  the  storms 
of  that  turbulent  period  had  no  power  to  estrange 
the  minds  of  Friends,  on  different  sides  of  the 
ocean,  from  each  other,  or  to  interrupt  the  harmony, 
which,  as  professors  of  the  same  faith,  and  advo- 
cates of  the  same  cause,  they  had  always  main- 
tained. 

Whether  the  same  cordiality  of  religious  fellow- 


ship is  experienced  in  our  day,  is  a  question  which 
very  naturally  presents  to  the  reflective  mind,  but 
whioh  we  shall  not  answer,  either  positively  or 
negatively.  Of  one  thing  we  may  speak  without 
hesitation.  The  reciprocation  of  gospel  messen- 
gers has  very  visibly  declined  since  the  period  in 
question ;  and  the  number  of  those,  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic,  who  are  clothed  with  the  gifts  of  apos- 
tleship  appears  greatly  reduced.  A  comparison  of 
the  society  at  these  difierent  periods,  forcibly  re- 
vives the  inquiry,  "  Your  fathers,  where  are  they  ? 
and  the  prophets,  do  they  Uve  forever  1-'  and  upon 
whom  has  their  mantle  fallen  %  Has  our  religious  so- 
ciety retained  its  position  in  the  van  of  civilization 
and  reform,  or  has  it  faUen  behindl  These  questions 
we  leave  to  be  answered  as  the  judgment  and  ob- 
servation of  our  readers  shall  suggest. 

Since  the  period  in  question,  some  very  moment- 
ous improvements  have  been  effected  in  civil  so- 
ciety, to  which  the  labours  of  Friends  have  largely 
contributed.  The  African  slave-trade  was  then 
prosecuted  under  sanction  of  British  law ;  and  it 
was  in  the  preceding  year,  1783,  that  the  first  pe- 
tition against  that  odious  commerce  was  presented 
to  the  English  parliament:  and  Lord  North  then 
declared  that  this  trafiic  had,  in  a  commercial  view, 
become  necessary  to  almost  every  nation  of  Eu- 
rope. A  memorial  on  the  same  subject  being 
presented  in  that  year  by  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  to  the  American  Congress,  that  body  de- 
clined the  adoption  of  any  measures  for  its  restraint, 
on  the  ground  of  a  want  of  legislative  authority. 
Subsequently,  the  Federal  Congress  prohibited  that 
trafiic  as  soon  as  the  constitutional  restriction  ex- 
pired ;  and  the  British  parliament  in  the  same  year 
enacted  a  similar  law.  Previously  to  1784,  no 
state  in  the  Union,  except  Massachusetts  and  Penn- 
sylvania, had  abolished  negro  slavery;  now  fifteen 
states  are  absolutely,  or  very  nearly,  free  from  the 
stain.  By  the  British  government,  all  the  West 
Indian  slaves  are  declared  free.  These  facts 
indicate  progress  during  these  sixty-four  years. 
The  improvements  in  penal  law,  in  Great  Britain 
and  America,  during  the  same  period,  are  perhaps 
little  less  raomentouM. 

In  our  day,  it  appears  as  though  the  foundations 
of  society,  both  civil  and  religious,  are  shaken. 
The  slave  trade,  though  justified  by  none,  is  still 
prosecuted  in  defiance  of  laws  human  and  divine ; 
and  the  extension  of  slavery  into  regions  where  it 
does  not  now  exist,  is  claimed  as  a  constitutional 
right.  It  may  not  be  within  the  range  of  human 
sagacity  to  discern  the  manner  in  which  the  light 
of  truth  is  shining  through  the  chasms  of  this 
troubled  scene;  and  the  desponding  mind  may  be 
ready  to  conclude  a  state  of  inextricable  confusion 
is  coming  upon  the  world.    Yet  we  may  be  en- 
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•oaraged  with  the  refleotion  that  the  Most  High 
still  rales  in  the  storm  as  in  the  calm,  <<  the  cloads 
are  the  dnst  of  his  feet."  Much  anqnestionably 
'emains  to  be  done;  and  generations  must  pro- 
bably pass  away  before  these  troubled  elements 
will  settle  into  peace,  and  the  kingdoms  of  this 
world  become  the  kingdoms  of  the  Lord  and  his 
Christ  in  full  and  undisputed  dominion.  It  then 
remains,  as  intimated  in  a  recent  letter  from  a 
valued  friend  in  England,  for  the  Christian  la- 
bourer to  perform  his  part,  whatever  it  may  be, 
towards  the  promotion  of  this  work,  "and  to  die  in 
the  faith  of  its  glorious  consummation." 


Died, — At  the  residence  of  his  son,  in  Skaneate- 
les,  N.  v.,  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  uit.,  of  an  af- 
fection of  the  heart,  Joseph  S.  Suotwell,  of  New 
York,  aged  61  years. 

The  founder  of  one  of  the  most  successful  mer- 
cantile establishments  in  that  city,  and  alike  emi- 
nent for  his  sagacity  and  strict  integrity,  he  retired 
from  business  pursuits,  when  he  deemed  his  ac- 
quisitions sufRcient  for  his  comfortable  support. 

Libera],  but  unostentatious  in  his  chanties,  he 
conformed  carefully  to  the  Divine  injunction— "Let 
not  thv  left  hand  know  what  thy  right  hand  doeth." 

Fully  aware  for  some  months  of  the  character 
of  his  disease,  he  set  his  house  in  order,  and  calmly 
awaited  the  summons  to  the  world  of  spirits. 

— ,  At  his  residence  in  Randolph  County,  North 
Carolina,  on  the  14th  of  last  month,  Enoch  Bar- 
ker, aged  72  years,  a  valuable  Elder  of  Holly 
Spring  Monthly  Meeting. 

From  the  London  Thneit,  Aag.  94. 

REAPPEARANCE    OP   THE  PERIODIC  COMET  OP   TWO 

HTTNDRED    AND   NINETY-TWO  YEARS. 

In  the  Times,  of  Tuesday,  a  notice  was  given 
by  Mr.  I.  N.  Hind,  of  the  discovery  of  a  comet 
in  the  constellation  Auriga,  by  Dr.  Peterson,  of 
Altona.  The  comet  is  described  as  small  but 
bright,  and  easily  discovered:  its  positions,  as 
given  by  Dr.  Peterson,  were,  in  Altona  Mean 
Time,— 

B.  M .    8.  H.  M.   S.  D«   M.   8. 

Aug.  7.-1446  13.  R.A.,6  1503..N.D.,41  1846 
10.-13  20  43..    «  6  31  22  3..         38  49   0 
which,  at  a  mean  obliquity  of  23  deg.  27  min. 
33  sec.  for  the  ecliptic,  give  for 

D.  M.     s.  D.  M.    8. 

Aug.  7.— Longitude    92  57  19..N.L.  16  44    6 
10.—        «  96  21    0..    «    15  16    3 

This  comet  is,  in  reality,  the  long  expected  pe- 
riodic comet  of  292  years,  concerning  which  so 
much  has  been  written,  and  which  has  been  so 
anxiously  looked  for  by  tl^e  whole  body  of  as- 
tronomers. Tt  passed  its  perihelion  in  the  last 
week  in  July,  and  is  now  descending  to  the 
southern  hemisphere,  which  it  will  probably 
enter  before  the  close  of  the  present  month. 
The  earth  and  the  comet  are  now  gradually  ap- 
proaching each  other,  but  will  not  coinesonear 
each  other  as  in  the  year  1264— for  the  perihe- 


lion has  this  time  preceded  the  autumnal  equi- 
nox by  a  week  less  than  it  did  in  the  year 
1264,  when  its  display  was  so  terrific—"  great, 
bright,  and  spreading  a  long  broad  tail,"  as  de- 
scribed in  the  annals  of  Coimar.  Their  nearest 
approach  this  time  will  not  be  less  than  thirty 
millions  of  miles.  In  the  year  1566  the  di»- 
tance  of  the  comet  from  the  earth  was  less  than 
seven  millions  of  miles,  the  comet  being  then  in 
its  ascending  node,  whereas  it  is  now  about  to 
pass  through  its  descending  node,  as  it  did  in^the 
year  1264.  The  comet  will  be  visible  ailer 
dark  in  the  evening,  if  the  weather  permit,  in 
the  north-east,  below  the  North  Pole,  not  far 
from  the  stars  Castor  and  Pollux,  mounting  to- 
wards the  star  Procyon.  The  apparent  course 
of  the  cflmet  will  be  nearly  in  the  track  of  1264, 
when  "  it  was  first  seen,"  as  described  by  Father 
Giles,  '<  beyond  the  circle  of  the  zodiac  towards 
the  north,  over  Cancer,  and  afterwards  towards 
the  south  from  Gemini,  between  Cancer  and 
Orion." 

As  this  cdmet  occnpied  292  years  in  performing 
a  revolution  round  the  sun,  it  follows  from  the  third 
of  Kepler's  laws  that  the  axis  of  the  orbit  is  44  times 
that  of  the  earth.  lis  perihelion  difltance  is  com- 
puted at  .46  of  the  earth^s  mean  distance ;  and  of 
course,  when  nearest,  it  is  about  44,  and  when  most 
remote  about  8,434  millious  of  miles  from  that  lu- 
minary. The  solar  ray  must  occupy  12  hours  in 
passing  from  the  sun  to  the  comet  when  at  its 
aphelion ;  and  yet  when  compared  with  the  dis- 
tance of  the  nearest  fixed  star,  the  comet  must  be 
considered  as  always  remaining  in  the  vicinity  of 
our  lord  of  day.— [Ed. 

V.  S.  EXPEDITION  TO  THE  DEAD  SEA. 

According  to  an  account  of  Lieut  Maury,  in 
the  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  this  expedi- 
tion was  planned  by  Lieut.  Lynch,  and  assented 
to  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  the  spring  of 
1847.  The  store  ship  «  Supply"  took  out  Lieut. 
Lynch  and  two  metallic  boats  as  transports. 
These  boats  were  carried  over  mountain  gorges 
and  precipices  by  the  party  appointed  for  the 
expedition,  and  on  the  8th  of  April,  1848,  they 
were  launched  ujxhi  the  sea  of  Galilee.  The 
Richmond  Republican  has  condensed  the  inter- 
esting article  of  Lieut.  Maury  as  follows  : — 

The  navigation  of  the  Jordan  was  found  to  be 
most  difficult  and  dangerous,  from  its  frequent 
and  fearful  rapids.  Lieut.  Lynch  solves  the 
secret  of  depression  between  Lake  Tiberias  and 
the  Dead  Sea  by  the  tortuous  course  of  the  Jor* 
dan,  which  in  a  distance  of  sixty  miles  winds 
through  a  course  of  two  hundred  miles.  Within 
this  distance  Lieut.  Lynch  and  his  party  plunged 
down  no  less  than  twenty-seven  threatening 
rapids,  besides  many  others  of  less  descent.  The 
difference  of  level  between  the  two  seas  is  over 
a  thousand  feet. 
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The  water  of  the  Jordan  was  sweet  to  within 
a  few  hundred  yards  of  its  mouth.  The  waters 
of  the  sea  were  devoid  of  smell,  but  bitter,  salt, 
and  nauseous  Upon  entering  it,  the  boats  were 
encountered  by  a  gale,  and  <<  it  seemed  as  if  the 
bows,  so  dense  was  the  water,  .were  encounter- 
ing the  sledge  hammers  of  the  Titans  instead  of 
the  opposing  waves  of  an  angry  sea." 

The  party  proceeded  daily  with  their  explo- 
rations making  topographical  dcetches  as  they 
went,  until  they  reached  the  Southern  extremity 
of  the  sea,  where  the  most  wonderful  sight  that 
they  had  yet  seen,  awaited  them. 

<'  In  passing  the  mountain  of  Uzdom  (Sodom) 
we  unexpectedly,  and  much  to  our  astonish- 
ment," says  Lieut.  Lynch,  <^  saw  a  large  round- 
ed, turret-shaped  column,  facins  South-East, 
which  proved  to  be  of  solid  rock  salt,  capped 
with  carbonate  of  lime,  one  mass  of  crystalliza- 
tion. Mr.  Dale  took  a  sketch  of  it,  and  Dr. 
Anderson  and  I  landed  with  much  difficulty,  and 
procured  specimens  from  it." 

The  party  circumnavigated  the  lake,  return- 
ed to  their  place  of  departure,  and  brought  back 
their  boats  in  as  complete  order  as  they  received 
them  at  New  York.  They  were  all  in  fine 
health.  This  is  a  specimen  of  the  skill,  system 
and  discipline  of  the  American  navy.  No  nar 
tion  in  the  world  has  such  a  service.  The  time 
is  coming  when  it  wUl  give  proofs  of  that  fact 
palpable  to  the  most  dull  understanding. 

Thanks  to  the  good  management  of  Lieut. 
Lynch,  the  whole  cost  of  this  scientific  explorar 
tion  of  the  Dead  Sea  (except,  of  course,  the  cost 
of  equipage  and  maintenance  of  the  crew  of 
the  ship)  was  but  seven  hundred  dollars. 

From  the  letters  of  Lieut.  Lynch,  quoted  by 
Lieut.  Maury,  we  transcribe  the  following  in- 
teresting facts  elicited  by  the  exploration  : — 

<<The  bottom  of  the  Northern  half  of  this  sea 
is  almost  an  entire  plain.  Its  meridional  lines  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  shore  scarce  vary  in 
depth.  The  deepest  soundings  thus  far,  188 
fathoms,  (1,128  feet.)  Near  the  shore  the  bot- 
tom is  generally  an  incrustation  of  salt,  but  the 
intermediate  one  is  8o(t  mud  with  many  rectan- 
gular crystals — ^mostly  cubes — of  pure  salt.  At 
one  time  Stell wager's  lead  brought  up  nothing 
but  crystals. 

<'  The  Southern  half  of  the  sea  is  as  shallow 
as  the  Northern  one  is  deep,  and  for  about  one- 
fourth  of  its  entire  length,  the  depth  does  not 
exceed  three  fathoms,  (18  feet.)  Its  Southern 
bed  has  presented  no  crystals,  but  the  shores  are 
lined  with  incrustations  of  salt,  and  when  we 
landed  at  Uzdom,  in  the  space  of  an  hour,  our 
foot  prints  were  coated  with  crystallization. 

<*  The  opposite  shores  of  the  peninsula  and 
the  West  coast  present  evident  marks  of  dis- 
ruption. 

«<  There  are  unquestionably  birds  and  insects 
upon  the  shores,  and  ducks  are  sometimes  upon 


the  sea,  for  we  have  seen  them — but  cannot  de- 
tect any  living  thing  within  it  ]  although  the 
salt  streams  flowing  into  it  contain  salt  &ih.  I 
feel  sure  that  the  results  of  this  survey  will  fully 
sustain  the  scriptural  account  of  the  cities  of  the 
plain."  . 

He  thus  speaks  of  Jordan :  <*  The  Jordan,  al- 
though rapid  and  impetuous,  is  graceful  in  its 
windings  and  fringed  with  luxuriance,  while  its 
waters  are  sweet,  clear,  cool  and  refreshing." 

After  the  survey  of  the  sea,  the  party  pro- 
ceeded to  determine  the  height  of  the  moun- 
tains on  the  shore,  and  to  run  a  level  thence,  via 
Jerusalem,  to  the  Mediterranean.  They  found 
the  summit  of  the  West  bank  of  the  Dead  Sea 
more  than  1,000  feet  above  its  surface,  and  very 
nearly  on  a  level  with  the  Mediterranean. 

^<  It  is  a  curious  fact^"  says  Lieut.  Maury, 
<<  that  the  distance  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of 
the  Dead  Sea  should  measure  the  heights  of  its 
banks,  the  elevation  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
the  difference  of  level  between  the  bottom  of 
the  two  seas,  and  that  the  depth  of  the  Dead  Sea 
should  be  also  an  exact  multiple  of  the  height 
of  Jerusalem  above  it." 

Another  not  less  singular  fact,  in  the  opinion 
of  Lieut.  Lynch,  is  <<  that  the  bottom  of  the  Dead 
Sea  forms  two  submerged  plains,  an  elevated 
and  a  depressed  one.  The  first,  its  Southern 
part,  of  slimy  mud  covered  by  a  shallow  bay  j 
the  last  its  Northern  and  largest  portion,  of  mud 
and  incrustations  and  rectangular  crystals  of 
salt — at  a  great  depth,  with  a  narrow  ravine 
running  through  it,  corresponding  with  the  bed 
of  the  river  Jordan  at  one  extremity,  and  the 
Waddv  •  el  Jeib,'  or  <  Wady  within  a  Wady,'  at 
the  other." 

<<  The  slimy  ooze,"  says  Lieut.  Maury,  <<  upon 
that  plain  at  the  bottom  of  the  Dead  Sea,  will 
not  fail  to  remind  the  sacred  historian  of  the 
'  slime  pits'  in  the  vale,  where  were  joined  in 
battle  '  four  kings  with  five.' " 


RELIGIOUS  CONTROVERSIES. 

To  what  are  called  "  religious  controversies," 
in  which  Satan  generally  gains  more  than  God, 
Housman  entertained  nearly  as  strong  an  objec- 
tion as  he  did  to  political  party  conflicts.  He 
felt,  with  Baxter,  that  while  we  wrangle  here  in 
the  dark,  we  are  dying  and  passing  to  the  world 
that  will  decide  all  our  controversies,  and  the 
safest  passage  thither  is  by  peaceable  holiness. 

**Ye  furious  disputants,  ye  defenders  of  the 
faith,  but  destroyers  of  peace,  ye  know  not  what 
manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of,  nor  can  you  estimate 
the  evil  to  which  you  may  conduce.  Where 
the  grand  principles  of  the  Bible, — the  guilt,  the 
weakness,  and  the  ruin  of  man,  the  love,  the 
truth,  and  the  preciousness  of  the  Saviour,  who 
of  God  is  made  unto  us  wisdom  and  righteous- 
ness and  sanctification,  where  these  principles 
are  maintained  with  meekness,  and  yet  with 
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firmaess,  are  felt  in  the  conscience  and  evidenced 
in  the  conduct,  there  is  the  spirit  of  glory  and  of 
God ;  there  is  a  soul  for  which  the  Saviour  with- 
held neither  His  interposition  nor  His  life,  and 
there  surely  is  an  object  too  dignified  to  be  in- 
suited  by  our  reproaches,  too  closely  allied  to 
th^  common  friend  and  Father  of  His  people,  to 
be  wounded  by  our  unkindness.  These  angry 
disputants  have  need  to  be  reminded  that  whilst 
they  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith,  without 
forbearing  one  another  in  love,  they  undermine 
the  cause  they  mean  to  support ;  they  sacrifice 
the  comforts  and  the  beauty  of  godliness  to  the 
pride  of  party  ;  they  exhibit  religion,  not  as 
**  altogether  lovely,"  but  in  a  state  of  mutilation, 
deformity  and  disgust;  they  strengthen  the 
hands  of  infidelity,  which  they  seem  desirous  to 
enervate,  and,  to  say  all  in  a  word,  they  betray 
their  Master  with  a  kiss." 

**  If  Michael  durst  not  bring  a  railing  accusation 
against  Satan,  how  dare  we  against  our  brethren  ? 
We  have  enough  to  do  to  make  men  love  one 
another.  Real  believers  are  children  of  the  same 
heavenly  Father,  born  of  the  same  Holy  Spirit, 
redeemed  by  the  same  precious  blood,  struggling 
against  the  same  enemies  and  snares,  and  travel- 
ling with  the  same  encouragements  and  hopes, 
to  the  same  country  of  everlasting  rest.  It  has 
been  the  artifice  of  the  Dev'il  in  all  ages,  to  dis- 
turb, if  not  entirely  to  destroy  this  harmony  and 
love.  St.  Paul  tells  some  professors  that  they 
were  ready  to  *  bite  and  to  devour  one  another,' 
and  he  complains  himself  of  the  evil  treatment 
he  had  received,  where  he  might  certainly  have 
expected  support  and  kindness.  Thus  it  has 
ever  been,  and  thus  it  ever  will  be,  until  that 
blessed  period  arrives  when  Satan  shall  be  bound 
by  the  everlasting  arm  of  the  Son  of  God.  A 
disposition  to  judge  with  rashness,  to  condemn 
without  proof,  and  to  revile  without  mercy,  will, 
in  many  a  melancholy  instance,  mark  those  who 
call  themselves  the  disciples  of  the  meek  and 
merciful  Jesus.  And  many  a  believer  who  is  in 
the  habit  of  bearing  his  fellow  Christians  upon 
his  heart  at  a  throne  of  Grace,  may  have  frequent 
occasion  to  renew  this  complaint — ^*I  was 
wounded  in  the  house  of  my  friends.' " 

Housman  had  lived  to  see  and  to  feel  the  beauty 
and  the  power  of  the  law  of  love,  the  grand 
centre  law  of  the  moral  system  of  the  Universe, 
and  the  foundation  principle  of  the  law  of  the 
Redeemer.  "  Love,"  says  Simeon,  «*  is  the  uni- 
versal conqueror."  Hooaman  found  it  to  be  so. 
^if^  of  -R.  Housman. 


SCHABZIBGER  OR  SAP-SAOO  CHEESE. 

The  Schabzieger  cheese  is  made  in  Switzer- 
land by  the  mountaineers  of  the  Canton  of 
Glarus  alone,  and  in  its  greatest  perfection  in 
the  valley  of  Kloen.  it  is  readily  distinguished 
by  its  marbled  appearance  and  aromatic  flavour, 
both   produced  by  the  bruised  leaves   of  the 


melilot.  The  dairy  is  built  near  a  stream  of 
water,  the  vessels  containing  the  milk  are  placed 
on  gravel  or  stone  in  the  dairy,  and  the  water 
conducted  into  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  reach 
their  brim.  The  milk  is  exposed  to  the  tempe- 
rature of  about  six  degrees  of  Reaumur  (forty- 
six  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,)  for  ^ve  or  six  days, 
and  in  that  time  the  cream  is  completely  formed. 
Ailer  this,  it  is  drained  off,  the  caseous  particles 
are  separated  by  the  addition  of  some  sour  milk, 
and  not  by  rennet.  The  curd  thus  obtained  is 
pressed  strongly  in  bags,  on  which  itones  are 
laid;  when  sufficiently  pressed  and  dried,  it  is 
ground  to  powder  in  autumn,  salted  and  mixed 
with  either  the  pressed  flowers,  powdered  and 
siAed,  or  the  seeds^  of  the  melilot  trefoil.  (JlfeZi- 
lotus  officinalis,)  The  practice  of  mixing  the 
flowers  or  the  seeds  of  plants  with  cheese,  was 
common  among  the  Romans,  who  used  those  of 
the  thyme  for  that  purpose.  The  entire  separa- 
tion of  the  cream,  or  unctuous  portion  of  the 
milk,  is  indispensable  in  the  manufacture  of 
Schabzieger.  The  unprepared  curd  never  sells 
for  more  than  three-half  pence  a  pound ;  whereas, 
prepared  as  Schabzieger  it  sells  for  six-pence  or 
seven-pence. — For.  Rev.  and  Coni.  Mis. 


For  rrieDds'  Review. 
«  HA  VERFORD  REVIVED ;» 

Being  an  address  on  the  history  of  the  Lo- 
ganian  Society^  read  before  a  meeting  of  thai 
body,  heUMnth  month  13M,  1848.  By  an 
Honorary  Member. 

Some  eighteen  months  since,  we  spent  an 
agreeable  hour  in  perusing  a  litde  pamphlet  en- 
titled «•  Haverford  Revisited.'' 

It  purported  to  be  an  account  of  a  re-union  at 
the  school,  of  nearly  one  hundred  of  its  former 
pupils,  who  had  met  by  appointment,  for  tlie 
purpose  of  re-kindling  the  old  feelings  of  interest 
in  the  institution,  and  of  indulging  together  for  a 
day  in  the  pleasures  of  social  intercourse,  and  of 
school-boy  recreations. 

A  meeting  of  the  Loganian  Society  was  also 
held,  at  which  an  address  was  delivered  by  one 
of  its  former  members. 

The  occasion,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
was  one  of  no  common  interest.  Many  met  that 
day  who  had  forgotten  one  another  for  years, 
and  who  last  had  parted  at  the  very  threshold, 
which  their  feet  now  pressed  together. 

!But  scenes  and  circumstances  were  strangely 
and  sadly  changed.  "  The  glow  of  early  thought" 
had  been  dimmed  in  the  daily  cares  and  strug- 
gles of  life ;  they  had  parted  as  boys,  gladly  es- 
caping  from  the  trammels  of  a  flourishing  and 
prosperous  school ;  they  met  as  men,  who  in 
their  measure  had  tried  the  world,  and  had  found 
the  ignis  fatuus  of  happiness  never  so  near  to 
them,  as  when  from  that  very  spot  they  had 
started  in  its  pursuit. 

But  there  was  a  graver  cause  of  sadness  to  the 
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old  scholars  of  Haverford,  than  the  mere  work- 
ings of  fancy  or  of  memory. 

The  walls  which  so  often  had  listened  to  the 
sober  recitations  of  their  school  days,  or  to  the 
merry  laugh  of  their  leisure  hours,  had  now 
grown  cold  and  gray  ;  the  grass  had  overspread 
the  walks,  which  arm  in  arm  they  had  so  often 
trod  together ;  and  the  old  woods  that  again  and 
again  had  re-echoed  to  the  ring  of  the  ball  alley, 
or  the  careless  whistle  of  the  wanderer,  were  now 
silent  as  the  tomb :   Haverford  was  deserted. 

There  was  something  of  romantic  regret  that 
sobered  the  countenances  of  still  the  youthful 
band  that  were  assembled  around  the  grave,  as  it 
were,  of  their  old  alma  mater;  and  something 
perhaps  of  romantic  enthusiasm,  which  inspired 
many  of  them  to  proclaim  a  crusade  to  rescue 
the  hallowed  spot  from  the  possession  of  stran- 
gers. But  a  nobler  motive  than  either  of  these, 
was  at  work  in  the  breasts  of  most  who  were 
present  on  that  occasion  ;  a  sentiment  of  gratitude 
to  those  who  had  founded  and  thus  far  sustained 
through  innumerable  difficulties,  so  useful  an  in- 
stitution, and  of  duty  towards  those  who  might 
hereafter  be  entitled  to  a  participation  in  its  bene- 
fits. They  had  themselves  experienced  the  in- 
estimable advantages  which  the  liberal  education 
received  there  gave  them,  even  in  the  every 
day  concerns  of  life,  and  they  could  not  but  feel 
that  it  were  recreant  to  the  principles  instilled 
there,  to  permit  Haverford  School  to  pass  into 
the  hands  of  strangers  without  a  blow  having 
been  struck  by  the  old  students  on  its  behalf. 

Be  the  motive,  however,  what  it  might,  the 
result  was,  that  before  separating  that  day,  a 
movement  had  commenced  for  the  benefit  of  the 
institution,  which  subsequent  organization  so  far 
perfected  as  to  attain  fully  the  object  in  view. 
The  school,  after  great  exertion,  was  re-estah- 
lished,  and  on  the  tenth  day  of  Fifth  mo.,  1848, 
again  re-opened,  under  the  most  favourable  cir- 
cumstances. 

We  would  not  claim,  however,  for  the  old  stu- 
dents, too  large  a  share  Of  the  credit  of  its  revival, 
nor  forget  that  their  endeavours  would  have  been 
fruitless  without  the  cordial  and  liberal  co-opera- 
tion  of  its  older  and  more  able  friends. 

Among  these,  there  is  one  whose  name,  we 
think,  deserves  particular  notice  at  this  time,  and 
we  cannot  but  regret  the  oversight  which  has 
caused  its  omission  in  the  httle  pamphlet  now  be- 
fore us.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  munificent  foun- 
dation which  George  Howland,  of  New  Bedford, 
laid  down  at  the  commencement  of  the  under^ 
taking,  the  hope  of  reviving  Haverford  would  not 
have  been  entertained ;  and  at  a  subsequent  criti- 
cal period,  when  the  amount  necessary  to  secure 
the  object  had  been  nearly  hut  not  fully  obtained, 
and  yet  the  liberality  and  exertions  of  its  friends 
seemed  almost  exhausted,  had  he  not  again  come 
forward  to  stimulate  their  wearied  energies  by 
another  most  liberal  proposition^  that  hope  must 
have  been  utterly  abandoned.  I 


We  cannot  but  express  the  desire,  may  he  long 
live  to  see  the  beneficial  results  of  his  noble 
generosity  ;  and  the  future  course  of  the  school 
may  be  such  as  never  to  awaken  a  feeling  of  re- 
gret for  its  opportune  exercise.^ 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  which  forms  the 
caption  of  this  article.  At  the  close  of  the  re- 
cent session  of  Haverford,  a  former  member 
i Henry  Hartshorne,  M.  D.,)  was  invited  by  the 
iOganian  Society  to  deliver  before  it  an  ad- 
dress, embracing  the  history  and  objects  of  that 
association. 

The  task  he  has  ably  performed,  and  we  pro- 
pose to  extract  from  die  essay,  a  few  passages 
which  may  prove  interesting  to  the  readers  of 
the  Review. 

After  an  appropriate  introduction,  he  thus  pro- 
ceeds to  take  a  glance  at  the  history  of  the  school 
itself. 

**  We  should,  however,  in  tracing  the  chroni- 
cles of  the  Society  as  a  unit,  look  back  beyond 
its  origin  to  that  of  the  Institution  in  and  from 
which  it  had  its  life.  This  subject  is  a  familiar 
one  to  us  all. 

^  The  Society  of  Friends,  in  its  commence- 
ment^ was  not  a  company  of  learned  men.  It 
was  called  out  from  the  multitude  on  the  ground 
of  no  scholastic  dogma,  nor  on  that  of  rank,  nor 
caste,  nor  circumstance.  One  high  prerogative 
of  its  mission  was  to  lay  low  the  pride  of  human 
learning,  by  showing  that  gifts  almost  Apostolic 
were  conferred  on  men  as  unlettered  sometimes 
as  the  fishermen  of  old.  They  had  their  learned 
«nd  their  nobly  bom  ;  but  the  number  of  finished 
scholars  among  them  was  small.  They  main- 
tained a  separaiion  of  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren from  the  life  and  manners  of  the  world ; 
and  wpre  thus  shut  out  from  the  great  fountains 
of  literature  and  science,  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. 

"  As  the  Society  prospered,  however,  and  felt 
itself  growing  and  independent  even  in  temporal 
affairs,  the  value  of  enlarged  information  and 
mental  developement  began  to  be  not  only  ap- 
preciated, but  cared  for  actively.  In  England, 
exclusive  schools  upon  a  liberal  scale  and  some- 
what elevated  standard  have  existed  for  many 
years.  But  it  is  a  fact,  that  at  the  time  Haver- 
ford School  was  started,  the  Society  of  Friends 
in  this  country  was,  in  proportion  to  its  con- 
dition in  other  respects,  inferior  in  education 
and  opportunities  of  advanced  learning,  to  the 
cultivated  and  respectable  portion  of  other  sects. 
This,  deficiency  was  observed  by  many  influ- 
ential men ;  and  they  sought  to  enlarge  the  in- 
fluence of  their  body,  and  thus  to  promote  the 
cause  to  which  it  is  devoted,  by  estabhshing  a 
collegiate  Institution  for  young  Friends.*' 

After  describing  its  location  he  proceeds  to 
pay  a  handsome  and  well  deserved  tribute  to 
the  exertions  of  the  former  President  of  the  So- 
ciety, and  for  a  long  time  Principal  of  the 
School — Daniel  B.  Smith* 
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**  We  must  ever  regard  his  good  influence/' 
he  concludes,  **  as  having  been  the  most  impor- 
tant element  in  the  deveiopement  of  our  minds 
and  the  formation  of  our  characters. 

"  It  is  not  from  any  want  of  respect  or  grati- 
tude tow^^i  the  other  able  and  excellent  men, 
one  of  whom  is  now  no  more,  to  whom,  as  stu- 
dents of  Haverford,  past  and  present,  we  all 
owe  so  much,  that  we  thus  dwell  on  the  first 
President  of  the  Loganian  Society ;  but  because, 
from  his  peculiar  connection  with  it  by  interest 
and  circumstance,  he  was,  and  is,  in  our  recol- 
lection, idtnHfied  with  Haverford." 

While  acquiescing  fully  in  the  above  senti- 
ment, we  would  pause  for  a  while  over  the  re- 
collection of  that  excellent  and  distinguished 
man,  mournfully  alluded  to  in  the  extract  just 
quoted,  as  "  one  now  ho  more."  Not  less  va- 
lued for  his  private  worth  and  virtue,  than  for 
his  eminent  attainments  in  abstract  science,  John 
Gum  mere  declined  the  tender  of  a  Professorship 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  more 
retired  but  perhaps  not  less  useiiil  position  of 
the  Mathematical  Chair  at  Haverford ;  and  for 
more  than  ten  yeart  he  devoted  every  energy  of 
mind  and  body  to  the  advancement,  not  only  of 
the  interests  of  the  pupils,  but  of  the  school 
itself. 

Long  after  the  duties  of  the  day  were  over, 
and  both  teachers  and  students  had  retired  for 
refreshment  and  repose,  might  his  care-worn 
form  be  seen  bending  over  some  abstruse  inves- 
tigation which  the  constant  engagements  of  his 
station  prevented  his  completing  during  the  usual 
hours  of  labour. 

True,  he  is  now  "  no  more,"  but  his  name 
will  be  cherished  not  only  on  the  annals  of  the 
distinguished  scientific  men  of  our  country,  but 
in  the  hearts  and  in  the  memories  of  many  of 
the  students  of  Haverford. 

The  Address  goes  on  to  give  a  hurried  sketch 
of  the  concerns  of  the  Society  since  its  com- 
mencement, which  will  probably  be  more  inte- 
resting to  its  members  than  to  the  community  at 
large ;  but  we  cannot  forbear  an  extract  from 
its  proceedings  upon  the  occasion  of  receiving  a 
communication  «*from  Thomas  P.  Cope,  Isaac 
Collins,  and  Bartholomew  Wistar,  of  Philadel- 
phia, from  which  it  appeared  that  they  had 
erected  at  their  own  expense,  and  presented  to 
the  Loganian  Society,  the  spacious  and  elegant 
arbour  for  grape-vines  at  the  east  end  of  the 
greenhoi^ise,  together  with  the  vines  with  which 
it  is  stocked.  The  members  of  the  Society, 
sensible  of  the  liberality  which  prompted  the 
expenditure,  and  of  the  confidence  in  them 
which  was  implied  by  the  gift,  thereupon  pledged 
themselves,  by  resolution,  to  take  every  needful 
care  of  the  same,  and  to  appropriate  the  fruit  to 
the  general  use  of  the  students  and  of  the  family 
of  the  Institution.  They  reciprocated  the  wish, 
expressed  by  the  donors,  nut  only  that  no  un- 
wholesome grapes  might  ever  be  borne  on  the 


spacious  bower,  but  that  the  nobler  vine  which 
had  been  planted  by  the  public  spirit  and  fos- 
tered by  the  wise  liberality  of  the  Haverford 
School  Association,  beneath  whose  ample  shades 
they  were  now  gathering  the  fruits  of  literature 
and  science,  might  never  disappoint  its  early 
promise ;  but  might  continue  for  ages  to  come 
to  rejoice  with  its  plenteous  harvests  the  hearts 
of  those  to  whom  it  might  fall  as  an  inheritance." 

In  the  concluding  remark  of  the  following 
quotation  we  heartily  concur. 

<*  In  1838  the  Society  and  the  School  received 
handsome  contributions  from  Nathan  Dunn; 
and  it  was  from  his  offers  that  the  suggestion  of 
the  building  of  a  new  and  enlarged  Greenhouse 
originated.  A  Committee  to  obtain  subscript 
tions  for  this  purpose  was  soon  after  appointed, 
and  the  aid  of  the  Commtttee  of  Managers  on 
the  Lawn  was  solicited.  With  their  help,  the 
sum  of  between  two  and  three  thousand  dollars 
was  collected, — ^and  the  present  conservatory 
was  its  result.  The  carpenter  shop  seen  from 
the  west  end  of  the  school-house  was  also 
erected  by  aid  of  the  same  funds.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  these,  and  the  gaiden,  mostly  kept  in 
beautiful  order,  and  rich  in  valuable  plants,  were 
highly  important  portions  of  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual economy  of  the  School.  They  were 
a  part  of  that  enlarged  and  liberal  plan  for  the 
education  and  deveiopement  of  mind  and  heart 
in  young  men,  which  raised  Haverford  far  above 
ordinary  schools  and  even  colleges ;  and  which 
it  is  hoped  may  in  time  generally  supersede  all 
narrower  and  less  efficient  schemes." 

After  other  historical  reminiscences  the  orator 
goes  on  humorously  to  say : 

**  I  may  be  excused  from  dwelling  in  detail  on 
the  succeeding  portions  of  the  Society's  history, 
— on  account  of  its  similarity  to  what  has  gone 
before,  and  the  absence  of  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  events.  A  great  degree  of  literary 
activity  appears  to  have  existed  in  '41  and  '42. 
After  this,  tempered  by  an  occasional  burst  of 
imagination,  the  practical  business-like  work  of 
the  Society  seemed  to  predominate  in  interest 
with  the  ^  members.  The  garden,  the  green- 
house, the  carpenter  shop  and  lathe,  the  swing, 
and  the  Committees  on  Natural  History,  occu- 
pied most  of  its  time.  Science  and  utility 
bore  rule,  and  poetry  and  philosophy  were  at  a 
discount.  This  in  fact  is  the  prevailing  spirit 
of  the  present  age." 

And  now  we  come  to  that  passage  in  the 
History  of  the  School  which  we  have  attempted 
to  describe  in  the  early  part  of  this  notice,  but 
which  appears  more  at  length  in  the  following 
extract : 

■*  At  last,  in  1845,  the  crisis  came  :  the  social 
atmosphere  was  overclouded, — and  for  want  of 
sustaining  warmth  the  vine  so  long  carefully 
tended  at  Haverford  died  down  to  the  root: 
Haverford  School  was  closed. 

«•  But  it  was  the  scene  of  too  many  early  asao- 
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ciations, — too  much  afTectionate  rememlH'ance, 
and  gratitude  only  deepened  as  time  matured  their 
appreciation  of  its  benefits,  ever  to  be  forgotten 
by  its  pupils.  It  formed  a  tie  among  them. 
Many  had  there  formed  life-long  friendships, — 
and  as  they  met,  in  city  or  in  country,  it  was 
the  theme  of  their  conversation  and  regret. 

"  They  determined  to  celebrate  its  memory, 
as  a  thing  gone  by, — by  a  reTival  of  some  of  its 
pleasures  in  a  gathering  of  the  old  scholars  at  the 
school-house.  In  the  winter  of  1846  this  scheme 
'Was  carried  out. 

''  About  ninety  members  of  the  Loganian  So- 
ciety assembled,  and  afler  a  hearty  game  of  foot- 
ball on  the  lawn,  dined  in  the  old  dining-room 
together, — and  then  held  a  meeting  of  the  Society, 
in  this  room. 

*«  A  beautiful  address  was  delivered  by  Isaac 
S.  Serrill  of  Philadelphia. 

««  When  the  delightful  thrill  of  old  recollec- 
tions and  of  greetings  amongst  those  who  had 
not  here  met,  some  of  them,  for  many  years,  had 
in  part  subsided,  the  occasion  had  a  sort  of 
funereal  sadness.  We  none  of  us  could  then 
have  much  hope  of  ever  seeing  the  school  re- 
vived :  Jt  was  a  picture  in  the  history  of  our 
past  alone.  Yet  it  was  not  dead,  but  slept.  It 
had  ensured  for  itself  the  elements  of  vitality,  in 
the  love  and  estimation  of  its  scholars  and  gradu- 
ates ;  and  that,  as  it  were,  funeral  occasion  was 
the  date  of  a  commencing  return  to  existence. 
Phosnix-like  it  rose  from  its  own  ashes,  and  it 
was  the  Loganian  Society  that  blew  into  it  the 
first  trembling  breath  of  life ! 

"  At  that  meeting,  12tli  mo.  29th,  1846,  reso- 
lutions were  proposed  aad  adopted,  expressing 
the  sincere  regret  of  the  former  pupils  for  the 
continued  suspension  of  the  school ;  and  pledg- 
ing their  best  individual  efforts  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  interests  of  the  Institution,^ to  be 
carried  out  particularly  in  obtaining  funds  by 
subscription  towards  its  renewal.  The  sum  of 
five  thousand  dollars  was  proposed  as  a  limit, 
and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  receive  and 
transmit  all  collected  to  the  managers  of  the  as- 
sociation. 

«*  This  committee,  of  which  Dani^  B.  Smith 
had  been  appointed  chairman,  called  a  meeting 
of  the  Society  in  Philadelphia,  a  few  weeks 
after.  The  president  being  now  in  the  chair,  a 
new  impulse  was  given  to  the  project,  which 
boldly  aimed  at  doubling  the  sum  proposed ; 
making  it  ten  thousand  dollars  to  be  raised  by 
the  old  scholars.  An  energetic  organization  was 
at  once  effected, — and,  to  the  surprise  of  many^ 
their  efforts  were  successful.  Forty  thousand 
dollars  had  already  been  obtained  by  the  exer- 
tions of  the  managers, — and  the  school  was 
saved !  There  is  litde  doubt  that  without  this 
timely  and  important  aid  from  its  former  pupils, 
the  association  must  have  failed  in  re-establishing 
their  fund,  perhaps  for  many  years ;  and  in  the 
mean  time  the  house  and  grounds  might  have 


been  sacrificed.  Nothing  could  speak  more 
loudly  in  praise  of  the  school  as  it  had  been, 
than  this  devoted  attachment  to  its  interests 
shown  by  its  students. 

We  would  gladly  lay  before  the  readers  of  the 
Review  the  entire  remainder  of  the  address,  but 
must  content  ourselves  with  extractrng  its  re- 
marks. 

'  *'  We  look  back  upon  our  dwelling  at  Haver- 
ford,  as  upon  a  kind  of  Happy  valley, — more 
wisely  planned  indeed  than  that  of  Rasselas ; 
in  which  all  that  was  pleasant,  innocei^  and  pro- 
fitable was  gathered  for  our  use,  while  many  of 
the  evils  of  the  world  were  removed  or  hidden, 
or  only  known  by  the  glare  of  distant  conflagra- 
tions, and  the  tidings  of  far  off  strife. 

**  Yet  the  sphere  of  our  life  widens  with  our 
years  ;  feelings,  affections  and  interests  deepen, 
the  light  of  enjoyment  becomes  more  intense  and 
vivid,  the  shadow  of  suffering  deeper  and  more 
terrible.  We  can  now  more  easily  conceive  the 
immortality  of  our  nature,  from  the  development 
of  our  capacities  for  happiness  or  despair. 

<«  We  have  known  the  trial,  around  us  if  not 
within  us,  of  those  principles  which  we  were 
here  taught  earnestly,  as  the  words  of  immutable 
truth.  We  have  seen  them  tried  and  proved  by 
every  test ;  and  the  more  we  learn  of  man,  of 
nature,  and  of  human  life,  the  deeper  must  be 
our  respect  and  gratitude  toward  those  who  here 
gave  us,  as  students  of  Haverford,  and  members 
of  the  Loganian  Society,  the  only  true  philoso' 
phy,  of  life,  and  death,  and  immortality  !** 

Our  task  is  accomplished,  and  if  we  shall  suc- 
ceed in  awakening  in  the  minds  of  any  who  may 
peruse  this  article,  an  interest  in  the  institution, 
and  a  desire  that  its  advantages  may  be  extended 
more  generally  to  the  members  of  our  Religious 
Society,  we  shall  have  discharged  but  a  small 
part  of  a  debt  of  gratitude  that  we  owe  to  Haver- 
ford School.  Am  Old  Student* 


The  faults  of  Children. — ^It  may  be  well 
to  drop  a  hint  against  the  folly  and  impropriety 
of  making  the  faults  of  your  children  the  subject 
of  conversation  with  other  people.  Nothing  can 
be  more  unkind  and  injudicious.  If  you  wish 
your  children  to  reform  and  improve,  you  must 
throw  a  shield  around  their  character.  However 
foolishly  they  may  have  acted,  let  them  see  that 
you  are  anxious  to  keep  open  the  way  for  their 
return  to  propriety  and  respectability.  Many  a 
youth  has  been  hardened  and  driven  to  despair 
by  being  tauntingly  upbraided  before  strangers 
with  misconduct,  which  never  needed,  and  there- 
fore, never  ought  to  have  been  known  beyond 
his  own  family.  On  the  other  hand,  many  a 
wanderer  has  been  encouraged  to  return,  by  ob-  . 
serving,  in  those  most  injured  by  his  follies,  a 
general  readiness  cordially  to  reinstate  him  in 
their  esteem,  and  to  shield  his  reputation  from 
the  reproaches  of  others. 
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Extract  of  a  IMer  from  Matthew  Franklin,  a 
Jfinister  of  the  Gospelf  living  in  JVeio  York. 
*<  We  called  to  see  Comfort  Collins,  (aged  101 
years.)  A  more  instructive  and  precious  op- 
portunitjy  I  have  no  remembrance  of.  All  her 
faculties  have,  in  a  manner,  fled,  except  her  re- 
ligious sensibility.  She  has  no  kind  of  recollec- 
tion that  she  ever  had  a  husband  or  children, 
houses  or  lands,  nor  of  her  nearest  friends,  when 
named  ;  yet  her  sense  of  Divine  Good,  and  the 
religiouaffervour  of;  her  mind,  appear  unabated. 
We  staid  about  an  hour,  the  wnole  of  which 
time,  she  was  engaged  in  praising  her  Maker — 
in  exhorting  us  to  love  the  Lord,  and  to  lay  up 
treasure  in  Heaven — several  times  saying,  <^  one 
hour  in  his  presence  is  better  than  a  thousand 
elsewhere.*'  « I  know  it.  Friends,  I  know  it 
from  experience."  And  her  voice  would  settle 
away  with  that  kind  of  melody  which  dear  old 
Mary  Griffen  used  to  make ;  and  after  being  still 
a  minute  or  two,  she  would  again  lift  up  her  voice 
with  angelic  sweetness  in  praising  the  Lord  and 
advising  us  to  love  and  fear  him.  She  would 
look  round  upon  us  and  say,  ^  I  love  you,  friends, 
dear  friends,  though  you  are  strangers  to  me ; 
but  I  love  them  that  fear  the  Lord — blessed  be 
his  name.*'  She  held  Betsy  Purinton  and  my- 
self by  the  hand  nearly  all  the  time.  The  whole 
company  were  in  tears  whiJe  we  staid.  The 
remembrance  of  the  opportunity  is  not  off  my 
mind  yet,  nor  I  hope  ever  will  be,  while  memo- 
ry remains ;  for  I  think  Mary  Griffin  and  Com- 
fort Collins  are  the  most  memorable  instances  of 
the  reality  and  rectitude  of  the  precious  prin- 
ciple of  Light  and  Life,  next  to  the  influence  of  it 
in  my  own  soul,  that  I  ever  met  with. 


THE  PLACE  OF  RELIGION  IN  LITERATURE. 
A  clergyman  was  giving  a  philosophical  lec- 
ture in  a  parish  church  on  behalf  of  the  funds  of 
a  female  benevolent  institution,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  lecturer  frequently  alluded  to  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  as  displayed  in 
some  of  those  subjects  on  which  he  was  lectur- 
ing. One  of  his  auditory  was  a  professor,  now 
deceased,  but  who  at  that  time  filled  a  chair  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Being  asked 
afterwards  by  a  friend  what  he  thought  of  the 
lecture,  he  replied,  <•  It  was  a  capital  lecture, 
but  he  spoUed  it  with  rdigionJ^  The  senti- 
ments contained  in  this  reply  seem  to  be  those 
actuating  nine-tenths  of  the  publishers  of  cheap 
literature  of  the  present  day.  They  are  afraid 
lest  they  injure  the  circulation  of  their  periodi- 
cals by  religion,  and  therefore  avoid  almost  any 
reference  to  it.  There  has  been  no  want  for 
years  past  of  a  worldly-wise  weekly  literature 
— a  cold,  cautious,  improve-your-circumstances, 
and  take-care-of-your-health  knowledge;  do- 
this,  and  you-have-nothing-to-fear  advice — ^and 
much  of  that  we  would  not  depreciate.  Qn  the 
contrary,  we  believe  that  a  considerable  amount 


of  good  may  have  been  effected  by  it  amongst 
that  class  of  people  who  are  not  limited  by  such 
reading,  who  do  not  pin  their  faith  to  such  ves- 
tiges, and  who  are  capable  of  knowing  the  evil 
from  the  good ;  but  the  bee  and  the  wasp  ex- 
tract very  different  matter  from  the  same  flower ; 
at  least  the  effects  are  different.  Whilst  the  one 
extracts  honey,  the  other  produces  poison  from 
what  it  extracts.  So,  like  this  latter  insect,  are 
the  thousands  of  those  who,  either  from  neces- 
sity or  choice,  are  regularly  dosed  with  this 
cheerless  mental  fare )  they  may  have  learned 
how  to  improve  their  circumstances  in  life,  and 
be  taught  many  things  absolutely  necessary  for 
their  temporal  comfort,  but  do  they  ever  hear 
the  most  distant  allusion  made  to  that  other 
world  that  runs  parallel  with  this  one,  and  on 
which  they  are  soon  to  enter  ',  that  whilst  they 
are  diligent  in  business,  they  should  be  fervent 
in  spirit ;  that  whilst  they  labor  to  promote 
their  own  and  their  neighbors'  physical  welfare 
and  improvement,  they  ought  still  more  so  to 
seek  after  the  one  thing  needful  ?  That  is  what 
we  desiderate,  and  to  check  which  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  is  the  paramount  duty  of  every 
lover  of  his  species,  and  which,  if  not  speedily 
counteracted,  will  render  all  the  educational 
schemes  now  in  agitation,  as  to  sound  moral  ef- 
fect, perfectly  powerless.  We  would  yield  to 
no  one  in  our  views  of  the  great  need  of  more 
efficient  and  extended  means  being  put  in  oper- 
ation for  the  education  of  the  community  ;  hut 
what  though  every  individual  be  taught  to  read, 
if  after  he  has  been  so  taught  and  leaves  school 
just  at  an  age  when  the  character  is  beginning 
to  be  formed,  he  shall  have  his  mind  bianed  by 
the  low  and  vicious  literature  that  is  so  unspar^ 
ingly  spread  around  him,  and  offered  in  its  most 
alluring  form? — Hogg^a  WeMy  Instructor* 

There  is  an  account  from  Skavenger,  by  which 
it  appears  a  little  colonv  of  Friends  has  sprang  up 
in  a  distant  part  of  Norway,  who  have  had  no 
communication  with  Friends,  but  who  have  re- 
ceived the  truth  in  the  love  of  it.  They  appear  to 
have  been  convinced  of  Friends'  princip^Ies,  and 
have  very  much  adopted  their  practice  in  great 
simplicity. 

FREE  PRODUCE  MEETING. 
The  Semi-Annual Meetingof  the  <' Philadelphia 
Free  Produce  Association  of  Friends,"  will  be  neld 
at  Clarkson  Hall,  Cherry  above  Sixth  street,  on  7th 
day  evening,  the  14th  inst.,  at  7}  o'clock.  Friends 
of  both  sexes  are  invited  to  attend. 

Geo.  W.  Taylor,  Sec'y. 

HAVERFORD  SCHOOL. 
The  winter  term  of  this  Institution  will  open  on 
Fourth-day,  the  11th  of  Tenth  month  next.  It  is 
particularly  requested  that  those  who  propose 
sending  stud  entSj  should  enter  their  names  as  early 
as  possible.  Copies  of  the  late  circular  will  be  sent 
to  the  address  of  applicants.  Application  to  be 
made  to  Charles  Yarnall,  Secretary  to  the  Board 
I  of  Managers,  No.  39  Market  street,  Philadelphia. 
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VERSICLES 

(FOft  FATHSES  AND  MOTHSRS  ONLT)  ON  AN  INFANT 
DAVGHTKR's  first  WAI.UNO. 

BT  lAiui  Quaaon  orant. 

Ha  !  ambitious  little  elf! 
Off  by  thy  adventurous  self  7 
Fairly  off?    O  fair  betide  thee ! 
With  no  living  thing  beside  thee ; 
Not  a  leading  string  to  guide  thee ; 
Not  a  chair  to  creep  or  crawl  by ; 
Not  a  cushioned  stool  to  fall  by ; 
Not  a  finger  tip  to  catch  at ; 
Not  a  sleeve  or  skirt  to  snatch  at ;    • 
Fairly  off  at  length  to  sea. 
Full  twelve  iaches  (can  it  be 
Really,  truly  t;  from  the  lee 
Of  mamma's  protecting  knee  ! 

Fair  and  softly — soft  and  fairly — 
Little  bark,  thou  sail'st  it  rarely, 
In  thy  new-born  power  and  pride, 
O'er  the  carpet's  level  tide, 
Lurching,  though,  from  side  to  side, 
Ever  and  anon,  and  heeling, 
Like  a  tiosy  cherub  reeling, 
(If  e'en  cnerubs,  aaucy  gypsy ! 
Smile  like  thee,  or  e'er  get  tipsy !) 
Even  as  though  yon  dancing  mote 
In  the  sunny  air  afloat, 
Or  the  merest  breath  that  met  thee, 
Might  suffice  to  overset  thee  I 

Helm  a-weather  I  steady,  steady  I 
Nay,  the  danger's  past  already ; 
Thou,  with  gentle  course,  untroubled, 
Table-Cape  full  well  hast  doubled, 
Sofa-Point  has  shot  a-head, 
Safe  by  Footstool  Island  sped. 
And  art  steering  well  and  truly 
On  for  Closet-Harbor  duly  I 

Anchor  now,  or  turn  in  time, 
Ere  within  the  torrid  clime 
Which  the  tropic  fender  bounds. 
And  with  brazen  zone  surrounds ; 
Tarn  thee,  weary  little  vessel, 
Nor  with  further  perils  wrestle  ; 
Turn  thee  to  refit  awhile 
In  the  sweetly  sheltering  smile 
Of  thine  own  Maternal  Isle — 
In  the  haven  of  dear  rest 
Proffered  by  the  doating  breast,  ' 
And  the  ever  ready  knee 
Of  a  mother  true  to  thee 
As  the  best  of  mothers  be  ! 

Nay  I  adventurous  little  ship  f 
If  thine  anchor's  still  a-trin. 
And,  instead  of  port,  you  choose 
Such  another  toilsome  cruise, 
Whereso'er  the  whim  may  lead  thee; 
On  I  my  treasure !  and  God  speed  thee  ! 
Hackneyed  as,  perchance,  they  be. 
Solemn  words  are  these  to  me. 
Nor  from  an  irreverent  lip 
Heedlessly  or  lightly  slip : 
Even  Hb  whose  name  I  take 
Thus,  ngy  dear  one,  for  thy  sake. 
In  this  seeming  idle  strain, 
Knows  I  take  it  not  "  in  vain,'' 
But  as  in  a  parent's  prayer 
Unto  Him  to  bless  and  spare ! 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Europe. — ^By  the  Bteamship  America,  dates  from 
England  to  the  16th  ult.,  have  been  received.  No 
material  change  has  occurred  in  either  the  cottoa 
or  com  market.  Parliament  having  been  pro« 
rogued,  the  Queen  was  making  a  tour  to  Scotland. 
Lord  John  RusselL  being  on  a  visit  to  Ireland,  was 
there  served  wita  a  subpcsna  to  attend  the  ap- 
proaching trial  of  Smith  O'Brien,  as  a  witness  on 
the  part  of  the  prisoner.  Much  cariosity  was  felt 
as  to  what  was  intended  to  be  proved  by  the  Pre* 
mier's  evidence.  Disturbances  have  again  broken 
oat  in  some  of  the  Southern  counties  of  Ireland. 
The  accounts  and  rumors  are  ver^  conflicting,  some 
representing  that  a  very  formidable  rising  has 
taken  place,  and  others  that  the  tomnlts  were  oc- 
casioned only  by  want,  and  were  not  of  a  poHtipal 
character.  It  appears  certain,  however,  that  the 
counties  of  Kilkenny,  Tipperary  and  Waterford, 
are  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  agitation,  and  that 
some  collisions  have  taken  place  between  the  po- 
lice and  the  people. 

Nothing  definite  appears  to  be  yet  determined  in 
regard  to  the  French  and  Endisn  intervention  in 
Italy.  The  Neapolitan  expedition  a^inst  Sicily 
had  attacked  Messina,  their  ships  heme  aided  in 
their  operations  by  the  fire  of  tne  citadel,  which 
has,  through  all  the  Sicilian  revolution,  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  royal  troops.  It  appears  that 
the  Messinese  defended  themselves  with  great  des- 
peration, men,  women  and  children  engaged  in  the 
straggle,  but  that  the  Neapolitans  fuially  took  the 
place,  after  a  horrible  bomoardment,  which  is  said 
to  have  lasted  five  dajrs,  and  to  have  almost  en- 
tirely destroyed  the  city.  An  insurrection  took 
place  at  Leghorn  in  Tuscany,  on  the  2nd  and  3rd 
ult.  It  was  occasioned  by  a  proclamation  inter- 
dicting the  meetings  of  the  political  clubs.  The 
people  rose  in  arms,  and  as  appears,  after  a  contest 
with  the  soldiery,  in  which  a  number  of  the  latter 
were  killed,  became  masters  of  the  city.  The  re- 
volt appears  to  have  been  directed  against  the  lo- 
cal authorities  onl}^  and  not  against  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Grand  Duke,  and  at  the  latest  advices 
the  barricades  had  been  removed,  and  U^e  city  had 
returned  to  its  wonted  state. 

Venezuela. — The  fleet  of  the  Government  party 
has  been  defeated  near  the  island  ot  Marguerita, 
by  the  Paez  or  Constitutional  fleet. 

Election. — ^The  General  Election  in  this  state 
will  take  place  on  3d  day  next,  the  10th  inst.  The 
officers  to  be  elected  are  as  follows :  A  Governor, 
for  the  unexpired  term  of  the  late  Grovernor  Shunk, 
being  two  years  from  the  16th  of  First  month  next. 
A  Canal  Commissioner,  for  three  years  from  the 
9th  of  First  month  next.  Members  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  to  serve  in  the 
Thirty-first  Congress  j  the  first  session  of  which, 
in  case  an  extra  session  should  not  be  previously 
called,  will  commence  on  the  the  first  Second  day 
in  the  12th  month,  1849,  and  expire  on  the  3d  of 
Third  month,  1851.  One-third  of  the  State  Senate, 
to  serve  three  years,  and  the  entire  Assembly,  or 
House  of  Representatives,  to  serve  one  year.  The 
number  of  Senators  is  thirty-three,  and  that  of  the 
Representatives  one  hundred,  being  in  each  base, 
the  highest  number  which  the  Constitution  allows. 
The  Legislature  now  to  be  elected  will  be  charged 
with  the  duty  of  electing  an  United  States  Senator, 
to  serve  for  six  years  from  the  4th  of  Third  mouth 
1849. 
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JffiMORIALS,  OF  EKBECCA  JONES. 

NO.  XI* 

(Continaed  from  peg«  S6.) 

12.  J.  /o  H.  Caihrdl. 

Underdifft  near  Bradford^  Yorkshirt^ 
8th  mo.  6th/l7S4. 

Sitting  quietly  in  my  chamber  this  morning 
thinking  about  thee,  Sally,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  my  truly  iund  friend  and  fellow  helper,  C. 
Hustler,  cam,e  up  with  thy  salutation  of  the  4th 
of  last  month,  which,  with  three  others  before 
received,  I  enter  No.  4,  and  wish  thou  wouldst 
in  future  number  them,  as  I  should  then  kno# 
how  many  are  written  \  and  as  mine,  are  all 
numbered,  I  wish  to  know  whether  all  have 
oome  to  hand. 

I  find  by  thy  last  that  thou  art  comfortably 
accommodated  at  H«  P.'s,  for  which  I  am  thank« 
ful ;  but  thou  art  still  in  an  exercised  path.  May 
DiTine  wisdom  be  thy  safe  director,  counsellor 
and  strength,  I  haye  no  doubt  that  as  thou  and 
I  stand  resigned  in  our  wills  to  the  Lord,  who 
hae  been  so  rich  in  mercy  towards  us,  we  shall 
find  grace  to  help  in  time  of  need. 

I  iMiTe  from  time  to  time  given  thee  a  particu« 
lar  account  of  my  steppings  in  this  land,  which 
have  been  in  great  weakness  and  fear,  deeply 
bowed  under  a  sense  of  the  present  state  of 
society,  and  of  my  inequality  to  the  necessary 
labonr  of  the  day :  yet  often  confirmed  in  hope 
that  it  is  the  line  of  duty,  and  I  am  therefore  de- 
sirous to  be  kept  in  a  steady  trust  and  depend- 
ence on  him,  who,  as  I  do  believe,  has  required 
this  sacrifice  at  my  hands,  and  whom  my  spirit 
feelingly  acknowledges  to  be  worthy  to  be  served, 
loved  and  obeyed.  . 

I  have  been  this  week  at  John  Hustler's,  rest^ 
ing  and  refitting,  and  his  amiable  spouse  appears 
willing  to  bear  me  company  a  while  longer, 


which  I  esteem  a  favour.  We  have  been  much 
united  in  spirit  and  labour.  We  have  now  meet* 
iiigs  laid  out  in  the  west  riding  of  Yorkshire, 
in  order  to  be  at  some  of  the  twelve  Monthly 
Meetings  which  constitute  this  Quarterly  Meeting 
which  falls  out  the  beginning  of  next  month,  and 
after  that  may  perhaps  proceed  towards  New 
Castle  f  but  I  see  my  way  so  gradually,  that  I 
hardly  dare  say  where  next ;  only  may  tell  thee 
that  I  am  desirous  of  lalltog  in  with  Monthly 
and  Quarterly  Meetings,  Which  will,  I  expect, 
make  more  riding.  And  as  to  some  places,  it 
will  be  impracticable  in  a  chaise;  dont  know 
how  I  shall  be  able  to  bear  trotting  on  horse 
back.  As  yet,  I  am  favoured  wiUi  C.  H.'s 
chaise,  which  has  conveyed  us  above  500  miles. 

In  my  last  I  save  thee  an  account  of  the  Ame- 
ricans as  far  as  I  knew,  and  have  not  heard  since 
about  tbem. 

My  love  to  thy  connections  is  not  lessened — 
tell  them  so — and  persuade  dear  R.  for  me,  that 
she  will  feel  more  true  satisfaction  in  conform- 
ing to  the  blessed  witness  in  her  own  mind,  than 
in  any  gratification  that  jcan  possibly  arise  from 
the  indulgence  of  a  vain  and  airy  appearance  ii^ 
her  future  arduous  movements.  I  have  the 
same  desire  on  account  of  J.  He  does  know 
better ;  t)ut  oh  this  conformity  to  the  spirit  and 
fashions  of  a  degenerate  age,  bow  it  does  fetter 
the  hearts  of  the  beloved  youth!  May  their 
bonds  be  burst  asunder  by  the  Power  of  Truth, 
and  they  be  brought  under  its  humbling  opera- 
tion !  Dear,  very  dear  bve  to  all  my  friends  as' 
if  named ;  mine  to  thee  is  not  to  be  conveyed  by 
pen  and  ink  :  feel  me  therefore  in  that  which  has 
kept  and  will  forever  keep  us  near  in  Spirit,  as 
we  abide  with  it,  and  under  its  influence. 
•         a         «  •  a         *         a 

To  Hannah  Pemberion,  (wife  of  John  Pember^ 
ton,  then  in  England.) 

Underdiff,  8th  mo.,  dth,  1784. 
Dear  Friend, —  »  #  »  I  expect  thou  wilt 
often  hear  of  thy  precious  J,  P.  who  was  well, 
and  fervently  engaged  in  liis  good  Master's  ser- 
vice. May  he  be  sustained,  for  the  harvest  is. 
truly  great,  and  faithful  labourers  but  few ;  and 
thou  wilt  also  haye  thy  reward,  if  thou  art  as 
careful  in  the  line  of  improvement.  And  when 
you  are  favoured  to  meet  again,  may  yon  be 
each  other's  joy  and  comfort  in  the  Lord.    As  to 
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this  climate,  yery  few  days  but  have  borne  a 
fine  morning  and  evening,  and  I  am  at  times 
pinched  with  cold.  If  there  happens  a  moderate 
day,  the  people  here  complain  of  oppressive 
heat.  »  *  *       .      * 

The  easy  mode  of  travelling  with  which  I 
have  been  favoured,  calls  for  thankfulness.  Love 
to  all  thine  and  thy  husband's  relations,  also  to 
E.  Clark,  R.  Jackson,  Phebe  and  Oranock,*  and 
accept  a  4arge  share  thyself  from  thy  loving 
friend,  R.  Jones. 

The  following  letter  to  a  young  physician, 
then  prosecuting  his  studies  in  England,  and  who 
afterwards  became  eminent  and  honourable  in 
his  profession,  is  not  only  interesting  as  reviving 
his  memory,  but  may  also  be  serviceable  to  other 
travellers  in  pursuit  of  knowledge.  Our  readers 
will  scarcely  need  to  be  informed  of  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  desire  expressed  in  the  closing  sen- 
tence. 

To  Caspar  Wistar.M.  D. 

Undercliff,  8th  mo.  0lh,  1784. 
As  in  all  probability  Imay  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  thee  again  for  some  time,  (if  at 
all  in  England,  or  ever,)  and  feeling  an  earnest 
desire  of  heart  for  thy  preservation  from  the 
many  dangerous  snares  so  peculiarly  awaiting 
thy  present  exposed  situation,  and  that  thou 
mayest  be  so  happily  conducted  in  the  line  of 
true  rectitude,  in  thy  general  conduct,  as  well  as 
for  thy  better  improvement  in  that  which  is 
really  valuable,  and  suiting  the  dignity  of  a  can- 
didate for  an  eternally  enriching  prize;  I  thought 
that  consistently  with  my  duty,  I  could  not  for- 
bear apprising  thee  of  the  necessity  of  endeavor- 
ing carefully,  in  the  course  of  thy  travels,  and 
especially  when  among  "men  of  corrupt  minds, 
reprobate  concerning  the  faith,*'  to  maintain 
the  waichy  lest  whilst  thou  art  making  an  im-, 
provement  in  matters  relating  to  thy  medical 
knowledge,  the  better  part  in  thee  should  receive 
essential  damage,  and  which  would  be  prevented 
by  a  steady  resolution  uniformly  to  maintain  the 
noble  character  of  a  Quaker,  despising  the  shame, 
which  thou  in  moments  of  weakness  mayest  con- 
clude consequent  tliereon.  Hereby  not  only 
solid  satisfaction  of  mind  would  be  witnessed, 
which  is  more  truly  desirable  than  the  approba^ 
tion  or  applause  of  the  gay  and  irreligious  part 
of  mankind  can  possibly  furnish,  but  even  the 
deserved  esteem  of  the  judicious,  wise  and  good. 
I  consider  thee  as  a  fellow  citizen  whom  I  have 
known  from  an  infant ;  as  the  son  of  a  pious 
mother,  who,  as  well  as  thy  father,  was  anx- 
iously concerned  for  thy  welfare,  both  as  a  man 
and  a  Christian  ;  and  as  a  youth  inexperienced, 
and  in  thy  present  situation  much  exposed  to 
numberless  temptations.  All  these  considera- 
tions, dear  Caspar,  induce  me  thus,  in  much  afiec- 

*  John  and  Hannah  Pemberton's  black  man* 


tion,  to  intreat  thee  steadily  to  adhere  to  the 
blessed  principle  of  divine  grace,  to  the  monition 
whereof,  I  trust  thou  art  no  stranger.  Suffer  its 
restraining  influence  to  have  due  place  in  thy 
heart,  and  be  not  ashamed  of  its  tendering  effects  ; 
and  then  instead  of  falling  a  prey  to  that  spirit  of 
dissipation  and  licentiousness  which  has  capti- 
vated and  drawn  so  many  from  the  simplicity  of 
the  truth,  thon  wilt  rise  superior  to  all  the 
attempts  of  the  power  of  darkness,  and  be 
enabled  to  resist  even  the  "  appearance  of  evil." 
I  mean  not  to  suggest  from  any  observations  I 
have  made,  that  thou  art  more  in  danger  than 
other  young  travellers,  nor  has  any  part  of  thy 
conduct  been  represented  as  exceptionable ;  far 
otherwise  ;  I  rather  hope  that  there  has  of  later 
time,  and  especially  when  under  some  difficulties 
arising  from  bodily  weakness,  &c.,  been  a  desire 
possessed  by  thee  to  improve  in  things  of 
greatest  moment;  and  am  therefore  the  more 
concerned  on  thy  account  that  these  goo<l  desires 
may  be  cherished,  and  that,  under  the  conduct  of 
the  holy  fear  of  the  Lord,  thy  future  stoppings 
may  be  ordered  in  His  wisd6m  ;  that  thy  days 
here,  whether  few  or  many,  may  be  spent  in  such 
manner  as  that  thy  hfe  may  be  truly  honourable, 
and  thy  close  peaceful  and  happy. 

Accept  this  salutation  as  the  fruit  of  love  from 
thy  cordial  friend,  R.  Jonss. 

R,  Jones  to  James  Peinberton. 

Aifion^  in  Yorkshire,  0th  mo.  Idth,  1784. 

Esteemed  friend, — My  sympathy  with  thy 
beloved  brother  John  is  such,  that  I  have  often 
been  on  the  enquiry  respecting  him,  as  I  was 
greatly  disappointed  in  not  seeing  him  on  my 
first  landing,  and  knowing  thy  concern  must  be 
great  on  his  account,  I  seem  disposed  this  eve- 
ning (though  fatigued)  to  begin  some  account  in 
this  way,  and  to  let  thee  know  that  from  good 
information  I  have  reason  to  believe  he  is  in  the 
way  of  his  duty,  and  greatly  owned  and  sup- 
ported under  the  uncommon  exercises  that  have 
fallen  to  his  lot,  and  that  he  is  favoured  with  a 
steady,  worthy  ministering  friend,  Thomas  Cash, 
of  Cheshire,  for  a  companion.  This  Friend 
went  into  Ireland  the  last  spring  with  Isaac 
Gray,  of  Hitchin,  who  died  very  suddenly  at 
Tober  Head,  after  which  T.  C.  joined  dear  John, 
and  having  the  like  draught  among  the  people  at 
large,  they  appear  suitably  yoked.  He  still  con- 
tinues in  that  nation,  quietly  resigned  to  the 
Lord's  will,  and  has  great  place  and  acceptance 
generally.  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  is  under 
best  care  and  direction,  and  will  be  helped  along, 
and  released  when  his  service  in  that  nation  is 
over. 

And  now  I  may  inform  thee  how  I  have  been 
engaged  since  my  landing  in  this  nation.  I  left 
London  6th  mo.  12th,  in  company  with  Chris- 
tianna  Hustler,  of  Yorkshire,  who  being  at  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  lodged  at  Joseph  Gurney  Se- 
van's, which  was  also  my  quarters:  and  she 
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having  felt  her  mind  engaged  on  my  account,  has 
continued  with  me  ever  since,  visiting  most  of 
the  meetings  in  Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  part  of 
Essex,  and  SuiFolk,  and  now  in  this  county, 
most  of  which  we  have  gone  through,  expecting 
to  be  at  the  Quarterly  Meeting  in  York  the  last 
two  days  in  this  month,  af\er  which  I  cannot 
say,  as  I  see  but  Hide  at  a  time,  and  continue 
among  the  little  ones.  My  mind  seems  turned 
toward  the  Monthly  Meetings,  but  they  lie  so 
widely  that  it  occasions  more  riding  and  industry 
necessary ;  but  being  accommodated  with  John 
Hustler's  horse  and  chaise,  and  his  spouse  being 
an  excellent  pilot,  we  have  steered  in  safety  thus 
far,  through  hills,  moors,  and  variety  that  is  to 
be  met  with  in  this  monntainous  part  of  the 
world  called  Yorkshire,  and  am  often  bowed  in 
humble  thankfulness  to  the  Almighty,  who, 
blessed  be  His  great  name,  hath  been  rich  in 
mercy  and  kindness  to  me,  a  poor,  unworthy 
creature  ;  and  my  dear  friend  and  true  helpmeet, 
before  named,  being  willing  to  take  me  under  her 
truly  motherly  wing,  is  not  oneof  the  least  of  the 
favours  for  which  1  have  to  be  thankful.  This 
is  increased  by  the  sense  of  gospel  unity  which 
is  felt  mutually  in  our  religious  labours  as  we 
pass  from  place  to  place,  finding  the  state  of 
things  in  most  places  to  be  exceedingly  low, 
especially  in  the  Meetings  for  Discipline  amongst 
women  Friends,  though  there  is  an  honest  num- 
ber who  are  bewailing  the  present  sorrowful  de- 
clension, and  these  are  a  litde  comforted  in  the 
prospect  of  some  relief ;  but  alas !  unless  the 
Lord  is  pleased  to  help,  in  vain  is  the  help  of 
man.  At  times  I  have  felt  a  secret  hope  that 
there  is  a  reviving,  and  that  the  Most  High  will 
yet  show  himself  strong  in  behalf  of  the  sorrow- 
ful few  who  have  indeed  hung  their  harps  as 
upon  the  willows.  There  is  a  precious  visita- 
tion of  divine  love  extended  to  the  youth,  and 
many  of  them  are  under  the  humbling  forming 
hand,  who,  if  they  abide  patiently  under  the  holy 
fan  and  fire,  will  be  made  in  the  Lord's  time  use* 
ful  and  honourable  in  their  generation,  for 
the  rebuilding  of  the  walls  of  our  Zion,  that 
are  in  many  places  so  sadly  broken  down; 
and  repairing  the  breaches  that  are  so  con- 
spicuous. 

Though  I  feel  my  own  great  weakness,  yet 
am  I  sustained  mercifully  in  assurance  that  this 
sacrifice  was  called  for  at  my  hands  by  Him  who 
has  an  undoubted  right  to  my  all,  and  who,  my 
soul  can  say,  has  been  all  tilings  to  me  that  I 
have  stood  in  need  of.  And  as  thou  knowest  I 
have  not  attained  to  great  things,  I  may  inform 
thee  I  have  nothing  in  desire  more  than  the  ex- 
altation of  the  pure  testimony,  however  the  crea- 
ture may  be  abased,  which  has  frequendy  been 
my  experience,  being  often  deeply  dipped  under 
a  sense  of  the  greatness  of  the  work,  and  the 
feebleness  of  the  instrument  engaged  therein,  in- 
somuch that  I  have  cried  out,  *'  who  is  sufficient 
for  these  things  ?" 


My  fellow  labourers  from  America  are,  I  be- 
lieve, all  well,  and  scattered  up  and  down  in  this 
nation  and  Ireland.  N.  W.,  by  his  increase  of 
flesh,  looked  finely  at  the  Yearly  Meeting.  I 
have  not  seen  him  nor  any  of  the  others  fiince, 
except  W.  M.  who  is  now  in  Scotland, 

Have  been  twice  at  Friends'  boarding  shool  at 
Ackworth,  which  is  a  fine  institution,  and  a 
blessing  to  the  youth.  Upwards  of  300  are  now 
there  under  the  tuition  of  pious  mistresses  espe- 
cially, (I  say  mistresses  because  nay  concern  was 
more .  towards  the  females ;  I  hope  the  masters 
are,  several  of  them,  religiously  engaged,)  and 
proposals  are  on  foot  Ibr  another  boarding  school 
for  girls  only,  intended  for  the  accommodation  of 
40  or  50  girls,  to  be  established  at  York,  under 
the  particular  inspection  of  Esther  Tuke,  who  is 
truly  a  mother  in  Israel ;  and  seems  to  think, 
though  her  constitution  has  had  several  alarming 
shocks  of  late,  that  her  time  will  be  prolonged 
till  the  school  is  established ;  and  I  am  inclined 
to  think  it  will  be  of  great  use  and  benefit  to  the 
female  part  of  society.  Indeed,  in  a  general  way» 
Friends  here  seem  more  attentive  to  their 
daughters'  education  than  in  some  parts  of  our 
country.  They  are  mostly  good  pen-women 
and  read  with  propriety.         *         *         » 

I  am  ready  lo  conclude,  from  a  dream  lately 
had  of  John  Reynell,  that  he  is  either  gone,  or 
near  going,  to  the  house  appointed  for  afi  living. 
I  hope  the  continuance  of  kind  notice  and  regard 
from  thee  and  other  Friends  to  my  dear  partner 
for  whom  I  have  felt  deeply.  May  best  wisdom 
be  her  counsellor  and  sure  friend.  *  *  * 
Thou  mayest,  with. my  love,  inform  S.  Wain  that 
her  husband  is  acceptably  among  Friends  here 
in  the  way  of  his  duty ;  the  Hke,  I  hope,  may 
be  said  of  all  the  others.  •  *  *  I  hope  dear 
R.  V.  is  by  this  time  arrived;  with  S.  F.  and  S. 
G.,  and  should  like  to  hear  how  they  made  out 
with  our  Captain,  who,  on  our  account,  deserves 
the  esteem  of  our  Friends ;  Robert  has  left  a 
good  savour  on  the  minds  of  Friends  here.  OA, 
/  am  afraid  of  none  of  my  fellow  servants,  but 
on  my  own  account  I  am  in  great  fear,  lest  I  fail 
in  fulfilling  the  gracious  intention  of  Him  who, 
in  the  riches  of  his  mercy,  visited  my  sonl  in 
early  life,  and  called  by  his  grace  into  an  ac- 
quaintance with  himself  by  the  working  of  His 
mighty  power  in  my  beart>  and  changing  it,  both 
in  desire  and  affection,  so  that,  as  a  brand  pluck- 
ed from  the  burning,  have  I  been  rescued  from 
impending  ruin,  and  now  engaged  for  the  good 
of  others  !  that  they  may  come,  taste  and  see  for 
themselves  that  the  Lord  is  good.  These  con« 
siderations  are  to  me  very  humbling,  and  lead 
fervently  to  breathe  after  continued  preservation, 
that  I  may,  indeed,  so  run  as  to  obtain,  so  fight 
as  to  gain  the  prize  which  is  reserved  for  ihe  end 
of  this  arduous  race,  and  is  often  animatingly  in 
my  view,  being  feelingly  convinced  that »» of  our- 
selves we  can  do  nothing,"  and  I  therefore  de- 
sire that  my  dependence  may  be  only  on  Him 
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who  can  support,  direct,  and  help  in  every  time 
of  need. 

Yesterday  I  was  at  Whitby  Meetings— the 
place  where  so  many  Friends  were  disowned  on 
account  of  their  being  concerned  in  vessels  carry- 
ing guns — and  1  understand  that  one  of  them  is 
already  reinstated,  and  that  two  others  have 
offered  an  acknowledgment,  which  is  before 
Scarborough  Monthly  Meeting.  One  of  the 
numbsr  chose  to  accompany  us  to  the  next  meet- 
ing at  Castleton,  and  as  it  was  his  desire  we  did 

not  forbid  it,  having  other  Friends  with  us. 
«        »        «         «         •        «        • 

I  am  looking  forward  to  the  approaching 
Yearly  Meeting  at  Philadelphia.  May  you  be 
remembered,  strengthened  and  comforted  to- 
gether. »  ♦  »  » 

Helmsley,  2%ik. — ^I  remember  this  day  begins 
the  Yearly  Meeting,  arid  though  I  believe  I  am 
where  I  ought  to  be,  3'et  if  I  might  spend  about 
ten  days  now  with  you  it  would  be  truly  com- 
fortable. This  is  not  to  be ;  but  my  mind  is 
and  will  be  with  you,  and  is  strongly  desirous 
that  the  Master  of  our  assemblies  may  favour 
with  his  blessed  presence,  and  be  your  counsel- 
lor, wisdom  and  stability. 

Farewell,  says  thy  tried  friend, 

R.  Jones. 

The  dream  referred  to  in  the  preceding  letter, 
was  in  substance  that  Samuel  Coates  had  brought 
to  her  from  John  Reyneli  a  plate  of  soup.  She 
told  her  dream  to  Esther  Tuke,  and  next  day  a 
letter  arrived  from  S.  C,  written  in  his  capacity 
of  Executor  to  J.  Rm  enclosing  a  legacy  of  JS50. 
«<  Dear  Rebeoea,"  said  Esther,  '<  that  is  the  plate 
of  soup."  The  removal  of  this  valued  friend  is 
thus  referred  to,  in  a  letter  to  R.  J.  from  Cathe- 
rine Howell,  dated  Edgly,  9th  mo.  Ilth»  1784. 

•*  In  the  death  of  £at  worthy  Elder,  John 
Reyneli,  our  Society  has  sustained  a  loss,  and 
the  poor  have  lost  a  kind  friend  :  he  having  for  the 
last  twenty  years  allotted  one-third  of  his  expen- 
ditures for  their  relief;  and  now  at  the  close,  he 
has  left  one  thousand  pound,  to  be  handed  them, 
in  sums  of  £6  each.  Also  the  following  legacies 
as  a  token  of  his  r^ard."        «        «        » 

For  Fflendt*  lUrleir. 
CONTROVERSY. 

It  is  understood  to  be  the  invariable  practice 
of  our  higher  courts,  particularly  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  not  to  decide  a  case 
which  comes  before  them  without  having  it  first 
argued  at  the  bar.  Now  it  is  well  known  that 
the  effort  of  the  pleader  on  either  side  of  the 
case,  is,  not  to  exhibit  the  facts  or  principles  of 
law  which  relate  to  the  subject,  without  disguise 
or  concealment ;  but  to  give  such  a  colouring  to 
both,  as  to  favour  a  particular  conclusion  We 
never  expect  the  opposite  counsel  to  deduce  from 
the  facts  and  principles  of  law,  which  they  are 
required  to  examine,  any  other  than  opposite,  or 


at  least,  inconsistent  conclusions.  But  while 
the  ingenuity  of  the  bar  is  exerted  in  bending  the 
facts  and  the  law  to  their  specific  conclusions, 
the  learning,  impartiality  and  integrity  of  the 
bench,  are  expected  to  seize  upon  the  truths,  both 
as  to  facts  and  law,  which  are  elicited  by  the 
discussions,  and  to  reject  whatever  is  unsound 
or  sophistical.  While  the  lawyer,  before  he 
begins  his  argument,  has  his  conclusion  certainly 
defined,  to  which  he  musi  arrive  by  tlie  most 
forcible  or  plausible  reasoning  he  can  adopt ;  the 
judge  is  required  to  weigh  the  arguments  on  each 
side  of  the  question,  and  embrace  such  decision 
as  he  can  deduce  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
and  the  principles  of  the  law.  He  is  expected 
to  decide  after  hearing  the  cause,  not  like  the 
lawyer,  before  he  begins. 

In  most  cases  where  opposing  opinions  are 
brought  into  collision,  whatever  the  subject  of 
discussion  may  be,  we  usually,  or  at  least  fre- 
quently, find  the  parties  professedly  acting  the 
part  of  the  judge  ;  both  ostensibly  labouring  to 
arrive  at  a  correct  conclusion.  And  yet  if  we 
calmly  listen  to  the  remarks  on  either  side,  we 
can  scarcely  avoid  the  conviction,  that  we  are 
listening  to  the  counsel  at  the  bar,  rather  than  to 
the  judge  on  the  bench.  A  story  is  told  of  a 
king  who,  being  called  to  the  decision  of  a  dis- 
puted case,  heard  the  argument  on  one  side,  and 
concluded  it  safer  to  decide  from  what  he  had 
heard,  than  to  incur  the  risk  of  being  puzzled 
and  confused  with  contradictory  reasonings. 
Most  persons  would  regard  such  a  procedure  as 
quite  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  a  judge, 
whether  royal  or  not;  and  yet  how  frequently 
do  we  witness  the  principle  of  this  proceeding 
adopted  in  practice.  There  are  unquestionably 
numerous  cases  in  which  we  are  individually  as 
deeply  interested  in  the  arrival  at  a  correct  con- 
clusion, as  the  king,  or  the  parties  to  the  cause 
in  question,  were  in  the  propriety  of  his  decision. 
If  the  duty  of  the  judge  on  the  bench,  or  the  king 
on  his  throne,  requires  that  he  should  not  only 
hear,  but  carefully  weigh  and  examine  the  rea- 
sons that  may  be  offered  on  each  side  of  the 
question  which  he  is  about  to  decide ;  certainly 
the  man  who  would  establish  his  opinions  and 
consequent  practice  upon  a  solid  basis,  ought  to 
be  as  ready  to  hear  and  examine  the  evidence  by 
which  those  opinions  may  rectified  or  changed, 
as  the  judge  on  the  bench. 

In  the  case  of  legal  controversy,  the  attorney 
at  the  bar  is  employed  for  a  pecuniary  considera- 
tion to  establish  a  particular  conclusion.  Of  the 
correctness  of  that  conclusion  he  must  first  con- 
vince himself  if  he  can,  and  then  convince  the 
judge  or  the  jury.  The  first  object  would 
appear  to  be  generally  attained  ;  for  we  seldom 
hear  of  lawyers  deserting  their  clients  in  the 
midst  of  the  trial,  whatever  aspect  the  cause  may 
assume.  How  far  the  moral  integrity  of  the  pro- 
fession is  involved  in  the  usual  procedure,  it  is 
not  the  object  of  this  essay  to  inquire.    If  the 
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labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  he  is  also  required 
to  perform  the  duties  for  which  he  is  hired. 
But  the  judge,  whether  he  sit^n  the  bench  or 
in  the  jury  box,  must  be  of  n^party;  he  must 
not  be  bribed  to  adopt  any  other  conclusion  than 
such  as  truth  and  justice  authorize.  The  judge 
or  the  juror  who  receives  a  bribe  from  either  of 
the  litigants^  is  spurned  as  a  knave;  and  his  de- 
cision rejected  on  that  account.  A  witness  who 
is  known  to  have  received  a  bribe,  is  not  even 
heard. 

Now  let  us  enquire  whether  these  principles, 
so  fully  admitted  in  legal  practice,  are  not  appli- 
cable, to  nearly  an  equal  extent,  to  subjects  of 
frequent  discussion  in  common  life;  In  the 
examination  of  questions  relative  to  moral,  politi- 
cal or  relieious  concerns,  whatever  liberty  may 
be  allowed  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  lawyer,  the 
final  decision  ought  always  to  be  subjected  to 
the  gravity  and  impartiality  of  the  bench.  But 
how  frequently  do  we  find  in  the  discussion  of 
these  subjects,  that  the  judge  has  received  his 
bribe,  as  well  as  the  lawyer  his  fee.  Prejudice, 
partiality,  and  the  pride  of  opinion,  oAen  con- 
stitute a  bribe  which  blinds  the  eyes  of  the  wise. 

When  Galileo  revived  the  Pythagorean  and 
Copernican  doctrine  of  the  mobility  of  the  earth, 
the  thunder  of  the  Vatican  was  roused  against  an 
opinion  which  was  pronounced  to  be  false  in 
philosophy  and  heretical  in  religion.  His  judges 
were  bribed  by  the  prejudi6es  of  their  education, 
and  the  pride  of  opinion.  When  the  same  phi- 
losopher announced  the  discovery  of  Jupiter's 
satellites  as  the  fruit  of  his  telescopic  observa- 
tions, a  zealous  Peripatetic,  denied  the  fact,  be- 
cause no  trace  of  it  could  be  found  in  the  works 
of  Aristotle.  Here  the  pride  of  learned  opinion 
was  the  bribe.  When  Columbus  offered  to  the 
sages  of  Salamanca,  an  explanation  of  his  plan 
of  reaching  India  by  sailing  in  a  western  direc- 
tion, which  was  of  course  dependent  upon  the 
rotundity  of  the  earth,  he  was  encountered  by 
the  learning  of  his  judges,  one  of  whom  pro- 
duced the  authority  of  an  ancient  Father,  to  ex- 
pose the  absurdity  of  the  opinion  that  there  were 
antipodes,  who  walked,  like  fiies  on  a  ceiling, 
with  their  heads  downward ;  and  where  it  rained, 
hailed,  and  snowed  upward.  When  Dr.  Harvey 
announced  his  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  the  learned  professors  of  the  day  opposed 
the  innovation ;  and  it  is  asserted  that  no  physi- 
cian in  England,  over  forty  years  of  afe,  adopted 
his  theory.  When  Lavoisier  exposed  the  errors 
of  the  Phlogistic  theory  of  Stahl,  that  doctrine 
was  still  obstinately  defended  by  no  less  an  au- 
thority than  Dr.  Priestly.  When  John  Wool- 
man,  Anthony  Benezet,  and  a  few  others,  began 
to  plead  for  the  emancipation  of  the  Negro  race, 
a  Jong  course  of  labour  and  time  was  required  to 
bring  the  Society  of  Friends  to  adopt  and  reduce 
into  practice,  the  now  apparently  self-evident 
truth,  that  slaveholding  was  irreconcilable  with 
the  whole  tenoar  of  the  Christian  religion*   And 


it  is  probably  true,  that  we  are  more  indebted 
for  the  change  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
slavery,  wliich  the  last  century  has  produced  in 
our  Religious  Society,  to  the  succession  of  new 
generations,  than  to  any  radical  alteration  ki  the 
sentiments  of  the  old.  The  wild,  eccentric  ex- 
postulations of  Benjamih  Lay  made  little  impres- 
sion on  the  men  of  his  day,  but  they  arrested 
the  attention  of  the  boys,  and  when  these  boys 
became  men  they  were  ready  to  favour  the  doo- 
trines  which  this  singular  instructor  had  incul* 
cated. 

Do  not  such  facts,  and  oUiers  of  a  kindred 
character,  suggest  a  doubt,  whether  mankind  in 
general  are  as  willing  to  have  their  errors  in 
opinion  or  practice  corrected,  as  they  profess  to 
be  ?  Or  may  we  npt  justly  conclude  that  the 
lady,  who  thought  it  very  remarkable  that  she 
could  find  nobody  but  herself,  who  was  always 
exactly  rights  expressed  an  opinion  which  she 
shared  in  common  with  great  part  of  our  race  ? 
I  may  possibly  be  asked  if  I  wish  people  to  have 
no  opinion  of  their  own,  but  to  be  ready  to  em* 
brace  whatever  new  one  may  be  offered  to  them  ? 
Certainly  not.  Perhaps  it  may  be  found  that  a 
principal  reason  why  old  errors  are  so  difficult 
to  remove,  is  that  we  do  not  take  the  trouble  of 
forming  opinions  of  our  own.  We  adopt  con- 
clusions, and  fi^l  into  practices,  we  scarcely 
know  how ;  and  having  long  continued  in 
them,  we  defend  them,  not  because  we  have 
any  solid  conviction  of  their  correctness,  but 
because  they  have  been  incorporated  into  our 
habits  of  action  and  thought.  We  defend 
them  as  the  lawyer  defends  the  cause  of  his 
client,  by  the  best  reasoning  we  can  frame; 
and  with  the  same  zeal  and  sincerity  with  which 
the  lawyer  would  have  argued  the  cause  of  his 
opponent,  if  he  had  been  retained  on  his  side  ; 
or  with  which  we  would  have  supported  an  op- 
posite doctrine  and  practice,  if  we  had  hap- 
pened to  embrace  them* 

Aversion  to  the  labour  of  thinking,  attachment 
to  long  t^herished  opinions,  and  tlie  fear  of  the 
mortification  attendant  upon  conviction  of  error, 
constitute  the  fee  sCnd  the  bribe,  which  are  not 
easily  rejected. 

The  first  practical  inference  to  be  drawn  from 
these  reflections,  is,  that  in  all  cases  where  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  and  of  consequent  practice  exists, 
it  is  the  part  not  only  of  wisdom,  but  of  justice, 
to  accede  to  others  the  same  right  of  private 
judgment  which  we  demand  for  ourselves.  If 
we  do  not  claim  infallibility  in  general,  why 
should  we  insist  upon  it  in  particular  cases  ?  If 
we  admit  that  being  nothing  more  than  human, 
we  may  be  sometimes  mistaken,  would  it  not  be 
prudent  before  treating  the  opinion  of  an  oppo- 
nent with  disrespect,  and,  above  all,  with  anger, 
soberly  to  inquire  wliether  the  case  before  us 
may  not  be  one  in  which  our  infallibility  has 
failed  us.  And  if  with  a  sincere  desire  to  arrive 
at  a  correct  judgment,  .particularly  in  matters  of 
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practical  importance,  we  must  be  conscious  that 
we  are  not  infallible,  how  unjust  and  unreasona- 
ble must  it  appear,  to  judge  harshly  of  others, 
because  they  are  not  infallible  ;  or  are  not  willing 
to  concede  to  us  an  exemption  from  error,  which 
we  can  hardly  claim  for  ourselves ! 

But  the  important  point  to  which  I  wish  to 
direct  the  Attention  of  my  readers,  is  the  neces- 
sity of  examining  with  candor  and  care  the  basis 
of  the  judgment  which  they  may  adopt  in  rela- 
tion to  their  duties  in  civil  and  religious  society  ; 
and  more  especially  when  that  judgment  is  offer- 
ed for  the  regulation  of  others.  In  cases  of  this 
character,  we  ought  to  remember  that  we  are  not 
called  (0  perform  the  office  of  the  lawyer  at  the 
bar,  but  of  the  judge  on  the  bench.  That  the 
fee  and  the  bribe  are  to  be  sternly  rejected. 

Perhaps  the  plan  of  Descartes,  who  proposed 
to  begin  his  philosophical  enquiries  by  doubting 
of  every  thing,  had  a  larger  spice  of  good  sense 
than  we  should  at  first  suppose.  It  was,  at  least, 
well  adapted  to  break  down  the  dogmas  of  the 
schools.  And  there  can  he  very  little  question 
that  many  dogmas  in  religion  and  morals  have 
reached  oar  time,  which  may  as  jusily  be  doubt- 
ed as  those  of  the  Aristotelian  school.  Without, 
therefore,  attempting  to  adopt  the  theory  of 
doubting  of  every  thing — which  is  not  only  ab- 
surd, but  impossible — it  would  be  wise  in  all 
important  cases,  before  we  adopt  a  definitive 
judgment,  and  offer  it  as  a  standard  for  others 
as«  well  as  ourselves,  to  examine  every  point 
which  is  susceptible  of  doubt ;  and  if  we  listen 
to  the  arguments  which  prejudice  and  the  pride 
of  opinion  may  offer,  that  we  at  least  imitate  the 
practice  of  our  highest  judiciaries,  and  suspend 
our  decision  until  both  sides  have  been  heard 
and  duly  considered. 

The  substance  of  the  matter,  when  religion 
and  morals  are  concerned,  may  be  comprised  in 
the  admonition  of  the  Apostle— ".If  any  man 
among  you  seemeth  to  be  wise  in  this  world,  let 
him  become  a  fool  that  he  may  be  wise."*^  This 
plainly  indicates  the  abandonment  of  prejudices 
and  the  pride  of  opinions ;  and  the  adoption  of 
a  humble  and  teachable  spirit.  When  that  spirit 
is  imbibed,  a  preparation  is  witnessed  to  partake 
of  the  wisdom  which  comes  from  above,  and 
which  is  not  only  pure,  but  also  peaceable, 
gentle  and  easy  to  be  entreated.  With  this  wis- 
dom, harsh  and  bitter  judgment  has  no  place. 
Error  in  opinion  or  in  action  will  be  corrected, 
not  by  fierce  denunciation,  but  in  the  meekness 
of  restoring  love.  E.  L. 


Years  may  pass  over  our  heads  without  afibrd- 
ing  any  opportunity  for  acts  of  high  beneficence 
or  extensive  utility ;  whereas  not  a  day  passes, 
but,  in  the  common  transactions  of  life,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  intercourse  of  domestic  society, 
gentleness  finds  place  for  causing  the  happiness 

•!  Corinth.  3:  18. 


of  others,  and  strengthening  in  ourselves  the 
habit  of  true  virtue :  nay,  by  seasonable  discove- 
ries of  a  humanin  spirit,  we  ^^^'^^i^^^  contribute 
more  materially  to  the  advancement  of  happiness, 
than  by  actions  which  are,  seemingly,  more  im- 
portant.—j&/air. 

CHEMISTRY  OF  AUTUMN. 

(CoBcluded  from  j>»ge  ST.) 

The  most  interesting  spectacle  presented  by 
this  season  is  the  corn  waving  before  the  breeze, 
and  ofifering  for  the  necessities  of  man  a  food, 
the  nourishment  of  which  has  been  abstracted 
in  so  extraordinary  a  manner  from  air,  earth, 
and  water.  This  food  science  can  analyse,  but 
no  synthetical  process  imitate,  in  vain  it  com« 
pounds  the  elements  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitro- 
gen, and  carbon,  in  the  exact  proportions  of  the 
grain :  no  inorganic  substance  will  support  hu- 
man life.  The  chemist  cannot  make  food,  even 
with  all  its  materials  at  his  command ;  his  art  is 
confined  to  ascertaining  the  nature  and  proper- 
ties of  that  which  has  been  subjected  to  the 
mysterious  laws  of  vitality,  whether  in  the  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  creation.  And  yet  science, 
weak  as  it  may  seem  in  this  respect,  is  able  to 
stimulate  and  assist  nature  in  her  processes  for 
man's  own  benefit.  Grain-bearing  vegetables 
are  all  in  this  sense  «<  artificial ;"  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  maize,  rye,  ricK  millet,  beans,  and  peas, 
having  never  been  discovered  in  a  wild  or  na- 
tural state  of  growth. 

In  hot  weather  the  appetite  for  food  is  not 
so  keen  as  in  cold  weather;  and  chemistry, 
through  her  high-priest,  Liebig,  informs  nt  of 
the  reason.  The  source  of  heat  within  the 
human  body  is  the  combination — the  combus- 
tion, so  to  speak — of  the  carbon  of  the  food  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere.  **  The  animal 
body  is  a  heated  mass,  which  bears  the  same 
relation  to  surrounding  objects  as  any  other 
heated  mass;"  receiving  heat  when  these  are 
hotter,  and  losing  heat  when  these  are  colder 
than  itself.  The  blood,  notwithstanding,  of  an 
inhabitant  of  the  arctic  circle  has  a  temperature 
as  high  as  that  of  a  native  of  the  south ;  and 
this  shows  that  «<  the  heat  given  off  to  the  sur- 
rounding medium  is  restored  within  the  body 
with  great  rapidity" — a  compensation  which  must 
take  place  more  rapidly  in  winter  than  in  sum- 
mer. <<  Now  in  different  climates  the  quantity 
of  oxygen  introduced  into  the  system  by  respi- 
ration varies  according  to  the  temperature  of  the 
external  air;  the  quantity  of  inspired  oxygen 
increases  with  the  loss  of  heat  by  external  cool- 
ing, and  the  quantity  of  carbon  or  hydrogen 
necessary  to  combine  with  this  oxygen  must  be 
increased  in  the  same  ratio.  If  we  were  to  go 
naked,  like  certain  savage  tribes,  or  if,  in  hunt- 
ing or  fishing,  we  were  exposed  to  the  same 
degree  of  cold  as  the  Samoyedes,  we  should  be 
able  with  ease  to  consume  ten  pounds  of  flesh, 
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and  perhaps  a  dozen  of  tallow  candles  into  the 
bargain,  daily,  as  warmly-clad  travellers  have 
related  with  astonishment  of  these  people. 

The  quantity  of  food  is  affected  likewise  by 
the  number  of  our  respirations.  In  oppressively 
hot  weather,  this  number  is  limited  by  our  in- 
ability to  take  exercise,  and  consequenUy  we  do 
not  imbibe  enough  of  oxygen  to  consume  our 
usual  quantity  of  carbon.  If  we  enable  our- 
selves for  a  time  to  keep  up  this  quantity,  or, 
in  other  words,  to  eat  our  usual  quantity  of  food, 
by  the  use  of  stimulating  condiments,  our  health 
soon  fails«  **  The  cooling  of  the  body,  by  what- 
ever cause  it  may  be  produced,  increases  the 
amount  of  food  necessary.  The  mere  exposure 
to  the  open  air,  in  a  carriage  or  on  ths  deck  of 
a  ship,  by  increasing  radiation  and  vaporisation, 
increases  the  loss  of  heat,  and  compels  us  to  eat 
more  than  usual.  The  same  is  true  of  those 
who  are  accustomed  to  drink  large  quantities  of 
cold  water,  which  is  given  off  at  Uie  temperature 
of  the  body,  98.5^.  It  increases  the  appetite, 
and  persons  of  weak  constitution  find  it  neces- 
sary, by  continued  exercise,  to  supply  to  the 
system  the  oxygen  required  to  restore  the  heat 
abstracted  by  the  cold  water.  Loud  and  long- 
continued  speaking,  the  crying  of  infants,  moist 
air,  all  exert  a  decided  and  appreciable  influence 
on  the  amount  of  food  which  is  taken.'* 

It  has  been  discovered  that  lignin,  or  the  solid 
part  of  wood,  affords  edible  matter;  and  that 
when  properly  prepared,  it  may  be  baked  into 
loaves  of  breaid  more  palatable  than  those  that 
are  made  in  times  of  scarcity  from  bran  and 
husks  of  com.  This  woody  fibre  forms  the 
.  chief  bulk  of  vegetables,  from  the  slight  network 
which  contains  the  pulp  and  juice  of  fruits,  up 
to  the  substantial  body  of  forest  timber.  In  all, 
the  actual  proximate  principle  is  of  the  same 
density ;  but  in  some  it  is  closely,  and  in  others 
loosely  compacted,  the  latter  involving  amongst 
ito  pores  a  considerable  volume  of  air.  •  Thus 
ebony  and  lignum  vits  sink  in  water  like  stones, 
while  oak  and  pine  float  with  great  buoyancy ; 
but  if  you  expel  the  air  from  the  two  latter,  by 
boiling  or  otherwise,  they  will  sink  like  the  two 
former. 

By  and  by  the  sun  will  decline  in  heat  and 
splendour,  and  the  leaves  of  trees  and  plants 
assume  for  a  little  while  those  autumnal  tints 
which  steep  the  season  in  beauty.  The  differ- 
ent colours  are  supposed  to  depend  upon  cer- 
tain acid  matters  now  formed  in  the  withering 
leaf,  which  produce  a  reflection  of  red  and  yel- 
low light,  with  various  other  intermixtures.  All 
this  ^ory,  however,  of  the  vegetable  world  is 
only  a  prelude  to  its  decay.  Soon  come  the 
chill  winds,  with  power  to  lay  the  forest  bare ; 
aiid  these  beautiful  leaves,  scattered  upon  the 
ground,  mingling  gradually  with  its  substance, 
and  undergoing  new  changes,  become  nutriment 
for  the  stems  on  which  >they  grew.  When  the 
grass  meadows  begin  to  lose  their  colour,  we 


see  here  and  there  a  ring  of  brighter  green,  in 
which  we  love  to  fancy  that  the  elfin  people  are 
accustomed  to  dance  during  the  night.  But 
science  conjectures  that  these  circles — increas- 
ing annually  in  size,  and  sometimes  presenting 
a  very  extraordinary  appearance — are  rather  the 
production  of  a  fungus,  which,  on  dying  away 
every  year,  leaves  a  rich  soil  for  the  more  luxu- 
riant growth  of  grfiss.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  season,  when  slight  frosts  become  common, 
the  meadow  presents  a  still  stranger  phenome- 
non, which  formerly  occasioned  not  mere  poeti- 
cal excitement,  Uke  the  fairy  rings,  but  supersti- 
tious dread.  This  is  the  print  of  footsteps, 
which  appear  to  have  scorched  the  grass  like 
heated  iron.  And  they  are  footsteps,  and  human 
footsteps  ;  which,  falling  on  the  grass  when  it  is 
crimp  with  frost,  break  it  completely  down  and 
destroy  it.  When  the  sun  has  thawed  away 
the  hoary  covering  from  the  meadow,  its  grass 
appears  rich  and  green — all  but  these  mystic 
prints,  where  the  footsteps  scorched,  like  guilt, 
as  they  passed ! 

OBLIGATION  TO  BRUTES. 

Brutes  are  sensitive  beings,  capable  of,  proba- 
bly, as  great  degrees  of  physical  pleasure  and 
pain  as  ourselves.     They  are  endowed  with  in- 
stinct, which  is  probably  a  form  of  intellect  infe- 
rior to  our  own,  but  which,  being  generically 
unlike  to  ours,  we  are  unable  to  understand. 
They  differ  from  us  chiefly  in  being  destitute  of 
any  moral  faculty.     We  do  not  stand  to  them 
in  the  relation  of  equality.     Our  right  is  para- 
mount, and  must  extinguish  theirs.     We  have 
therefore  a  right  to  use  them,  to  promote  our 
comfort,  and  may  innocently  take  their  life,  if 
our  necesities  demand  it.    This  right  over  them 
is  given  to  us  by  tiie  revealed  will  of  God.    But 
inasmuch  as  they,  like  ourselves,  are  the  crea- 
tures of  God,  we  have  no  right  to  use  them  in 
any  other  manner  than  that  which  God  has  per- 
mitted.    They,  as  much  as  ourselves,  are  under 
His  protection.     We  may  therefore  use  them, 
Istf  for  our  necessities.     We  are  designed  to 
subsist  partly  upon  animal  food ;  and  we  may 
innocently  slay  them  for  this  purpose.     2d,  We 
may  use  them  for  labour,  or  for  innocent  phy- 
sical recreatign,  as  when  we  employ  the  horse 
for  draught  or  for  the  saddle.     3 J,  But  while 
we  so  use  them,  we  are  bound  to  treat  them 
kindly,  to  furnish  them  with  sufficient  food  and 
with  convenient  shelter.     He  who  cannot  feed 
a  brute  well,  ought  not  to  own  one.    And  when 
we  put  them  to  death,  it  should  be  with  the 
least  possible  pain.     4M,  We  are  forbidden  to 
treat  them  unkindly  on  any  pretence,  or  fo^  any 
reason.     There  can  be  no  clearer  indication  of 
a  degraded  and  ferocious  temper  than  cruelty  to 
animals.     Hunting,  in  many  cases,  and  horse- 
racing,  seem  to  me  liable  to  censure  in  this 
respect.     Why  should  a  man,  for  the  sake  of 
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showing  his  skill  as  a  marksman,  shoot  down  a 
poor  animal  which  he  does  not  need  for  food  7 
Why  should  not  the  brute,  that  is  harming  no 
living  thing,  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the  happiness 
of  its  physical  nature  unmolested?  «' There 
they  are  privileged ;  and  he  who  hurts  or  harms 
them  there,  is  guilty  of  a  wrong."  5M,  Hence 
all  amusements  which  consist  in  inflicting  pain 
upon  animals,  such  as  bull-baiting,  cock-fighting, 
&c.  are  purely  wicked.  God  never  gave  us 
power  over  animals  for  such  purposes.  I  can 
scarcely  conceive  of  a  more  revolting  exhibition 
of  human  nature  than  that  which  is  seen  when 
men  assemble  to  witness  the  misery  which  brutes 
inflict  upon  each  other.  Surely  nothing  can 
tend  more  directly  to  harden  men  in  worse  than 
brutal  ferocity  ? — WaylancTs  Moral  Science* 
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PHILADELPHIA,  TENTH  MONTH  14,  1848. 


The  condition  of  our  country  at  the  present  time, 
and  the  momentous  question  which  agitates  the 
public  mind,  can  scarcely  fiail  to  excite  a  feeling  of 
anxiety  among  those  who  take  the  trouble  of  re- 
flecting upon  the  future  prospects  of  the  United 
States.  The  question  whether  negro  slavery,  the 
stigma  of  our  boasted  republic,  shall  be  limited  to 
the  parts  of  our  Union  in  which  it  is  already  im- 
planted, or  permitted  to  extend  its  baneful  and 
paralyzing  influence  into  regions  now  free,  has  be- 
come one  of  paramount  importance,  which  seems 
lively  to  absorb  all  the  other  subjects  of  party  and 
political  controversy.  The  result  of  the  approach- 
ing presidential  election  is  naturally  regarded  as 
powerfully  influential  on  the  ultimate  decision  of 
this  important  and  all-absorbing  question.  It  is 
entirely  foreign  to  the  objects  of  tiie  Review,  to 
take  any  part  in  the  discussion  of  questions  of  a 
merely  partizan  or  political  character.  With  the 
men  who  may  be  offered  as  candidates  for  the 
highest  offices  of  the  nation,  we  have  no  other  con^ 
cern,  than  their  relation  to  the  great  principles 
which,  as  Christians  and  citizens,  we  are  bound  to 
advocate.  It  was  distinctly  announced  in  the  pros' 
pectus,  that  slavery  and  war  would  be  occasionally 
brought  under  review  in  this  periodical.  To  these 
subjects  we  have  frequently  adverted  in  preceding 
numbers,  and  we  shall  no  doubt  continue  to  intro- 
duce reflections  calculated  to  expose  the  evils  of 
both.  In  these  cases  our  object  and  aim  will  be 
the  defence  of  correct  principles  and  practices; 
not  the  elevation  or  depression  of  political  aspirants. 
Wifti  regard  to  ,war,  it  may  be  briefly  observed, 
that  no  people  on  the  globe  are  more  happily  situ- 
ated, or  enjoy  greater  facilities  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  inviolable  peace,  than  ourselves.    Peace 

8  of  course  emphatically  the  policy  of  the  United 


States.  We  need  no  arguments  to  prove  that  our 
duty  in  this  case  is  coincident  with  our  best  policy. 
Hence  there  can  be  no  question  with  regard  to  the 
general  character  of  the  men  to  whom  we  ought 
to  entrust  the  administration  of  the  national  helm. 
Constituted  as  our  government  is,  and  interwoven 
as  military  measures  and  preparations  are,  with 
the  system,  it  becomeb  a  serious  question  how  far 
the  advocates  of  inviolable  peace  can  actively  en- 
gage in  the  election  of  men  to  stations  and  ofliices 
inseparably  connected  with  warlike  operations. 
ThiS;  however,  is  a  question  which  every  man  must 
answer  for  himself.  In  the  existing  state  of  the 
community,  governments  are  unquestionably  ne- 
cessary, and  officers  must  be  selected  to  administer 
them.  The  greater  the  influence  exercised  by  ju- 
dicious and  conscientious  men,  in  making  the  se- 
lection, the  greater  will  be  the  probability  of 
rendering  the  government  what  it  ought  to  be ; 
a  terror  to  those  only  who  do  evil ,  and  a  succour 
to  those  that  do  well. 

The  right  of  snfirage,  is  justly  regarded  as  an 
important  one  ',  but  like  every  other  privilege,  it 
carries  its  responsibilities  with  it.  If  we  value  the 
privilege  of  a  voice  in  the  selection  of  the  man  to 
whom  the  administration  of  our  national  affairs  is 
to  be  entrusted,  we  are  in  duty  bound  to  exercise 
the  best  judgment  of  which  we  are  capable,  in 
fixing  our  choice.  The  royal  psalmist,  the  sweet 
singer  of  Israel,  who  well  underetood  the  responsi- 
bilities, as  well  as  the  gratifications  of  power,  has 
declared  that  he  that  ruleth  over  men  must  be 
just,  ruling  in  the  fear  of  God ;  and  the  declaration 
is  certainly  as  true  now  as  when  flrst  uttered.  If 
such  is  the  duty  of  rulers,  is  it  less  theduty  of  those 
who  select  them,  to  regard  integrity  and  upright- 
ness as  indispensable  qualiflcations '?  And  can  a 
man  who  is  strictly  conscientious  himself,  be  justi- 
fied in  giving  his  influence  toward  the  exaltation  of 
another,  to  a  station  of  power  which  he  has  no 
satisfactory  reason  to  believe  will  be  exercised 
with  conscientious  fidelity?  And  must  not  the 
man  who  is  clearly  convinced  that  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace,  is  both  our  duty  and  our  interest,  if 
he  would  act  consistently,  carry  his  principles  to 
the  ballot-box,  and  cast  his  vote,  if  he  casts  it  at  all, 
in  favour  of  those  whose  influence  and  power  may 
be  reasonably  expected  to  appear  in  support  of  the 
great  principle  so  dear  to  the  Christian  philanthro- 
pigt — peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  men  ? 

Our  remarks  on  the  extension  of  slavery,  must  be 
deferred  to  a  future  number. 


We  have  received  some  brief  notices  of  the  late 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Indiana,  from  which  we  learn 
that  the  meeting  convened  on  5th  day,  the  28th 
ttlt.,  and  closed  on  the  3d  inst.    Our  friends  B.  See- 
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bohm  and  R.  Lindsay,  from  Great  Britain,  and  Han- 
nah Rhoads,  from  PennsylTania,  were  acceptably 
present.  The  proposition  from  New  York  Yearly 
Meeting,  relative  to  a  conference  to  be  held  at 
BaltimQre  in  the  7th  month  next,  was  introduced 
into  the  men's  and  women-s  meetings,  and  cordi- 
ally united  with  in  both.  A  committee  of  nine  men 
was  accordingly  appointed  to  attend  the  conference. 
Thomas  Arnott,  a  Friend  in  the  ministry,  was 
liberated  to  perform  a  religious, visit  to  England 
and  Ireland.  The  concerns  of  the  Meeting  were  con- 
ducted in  a  harmonious  and  consolatory  manner. 
We  hope  to  receive,  in  a  few  days,  a  more  cir- 
cumstantial account  of  the  subjects  which  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  meeting,  and  of  the  results  to 
which  they  arrived. 

We  would  remind  our  agents,  that  reliance  is 
placed  upon  their  kind  exertions  to  fill  up  our  sub- 
soription  list.  We  not  only  wish  to  retain  all  our 
old  subscribers,  but  also  to  procure  many  new 
ones. 

Anticipating  a  considerable  addition  at  the  close 
of  the  first  volume  to  our  subscription  list,  and  ap- 
prehending that  new  subscribers  would  generally 
incline  to  have  the  work  complete  from  the  com- 
mencement, a  surplus  number  of  the  first  volume 
was  printed|  which  will  now  be  furnished  to  new 
subscribers  at  one  dollar  a  copy  in  sheets,  or  $1.50 
neatly  bound  and  lettered. 

The  publisher,  at  No.  50  north  Fourth  street,  is 
prepared  to  bind  the  Review  and  other  books, 
plainly  and  substantially,  and  at  reasonable  prices. 


Maerisi), — At  Friends'  Meetini;,  Whitewater, 
Wayne  county.  Indiana^  on  the  2;4th  of  Eighth 
month,  last,  William  H.  Ladd,  of  Richmond, 
Jefiferson  county,  Ohio,  to  Caroline  £.,  daughter  of 
Elijah  Coffin,  of  Richmond,  Indiana. 

,0n  Fifth  day,  the  5th  inst.,  at  Friends' 

Meeting  House  on  Mulberry  street,  William 
HsNRY  Garrigoes,  of  Stark  County,  Ohio,  to  Gu- 
lielma  W.  Humphreys,  of  this  city. 


Died, — Of  pulmonary  consumption,  in  Rochester, 
New  Hampshire,  on  the  10th  of  Eighth  month  last, 
Sarah  Green,  a  member  of  Dover  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, aged  34  years. 

She  bore  her  illness  with  patience  and  resigna- 
tion, and  departed  this  life  with  a  consoling  hope 
of  a  happy  immortality. 

)  At  Vassalboro,  Me.,  on  Seventh  day  morn- 
ing, the  3d  of  last  month,  Eunice  Nichols,  wife  of 
Caleb  Nichols,  aged  50  years.  Her  disorder  was 
of  long  continuance,  and  at  times  distressing,  but 
it  was  borne  with  exemplary  patience,  fortitude 
and  resignation  to  the  Divine  will.  Sne  several 
times  said  that  though  she  felt  herself  poor  and 
unworthy,  yet  her  trust  was  in  the  mercy  of  God 
through  Jesua  Christ  her  Redeemer,  and  she  felt 


nothing  in  her  way.  We  think  it  may  be  said  of 
her,  that  she  had  '^  set  her  house  in  order." 

,  In  the  same  place,  on  Sixth  day,  the  8th 

of  last  month,  Eunice  Mact,  relict  of  UriadiMacy, 
of  Nantucket,  Mass.,  and  member  of  Vassalboro 
Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  84th  year  of  her  age. 
She  was  deprived  of  her  eye  sight  for  many  years 
before  her  death ;  and  was  favoured  to  bear  the 
bereavement  witn  Christian  cheerfulness  and  re- 
signation. Her  friends  have  the  consoling  trust 
that  through  Divine  mercy,  her  soul  has  entered 
into  that  rest  prepared  for  the  Righteous. 

,  In  Lynn,  Mass.,  on  the  Hth  of  Seventh 

month,  1848,  Matthew  Purinton,  in  the  86th 
year  of  his  age. 

Our  dear  departed  friend  being  exemplary  from 
his  youth,  was  at  an  early  age  appointed  an  Elder 
in  the  Society  of  Friends,  which  station  he  con- 
tinued to  fill  very  acceptably  during  life. 

When  the  Yearly  Meeting  Boarding  School  for 
New  England  was  first  opened,  our  beloved  friend, 
and  his  wife,  Betsey  Purinton,  entered  it  as 
superintendents,  which  station  they  filled  accepta- 
bly for  several  years. 

^eing  modest  and  unassuming  in  his  manners, 
and  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  he  had  become 
very  much  beloved  by  a  numerous  circle  of  ac- 
quaintances, unto  whom  it  may  well  be  said  he 
had  been,  by  his  exemplary  deportment  for  many 
years,  a  preacher  of  righteousness. 

A  few  days  before  his  death,  he  informed  one 
of  his  friends  that  he  believed  his  time  was  very 
short  J  and  that  although  he  had  many  seaKons  of 
poveity  and  desertion,  yet  he  had  a  conifortabie 
hope  and  belief  that  he  should  be  accepted. 

As  his  end  drew  near,  he  appeared  to  be  favour- 
ed with  entire  composure  ana  resignation,  and  we 
doubt  not^  that  he  is  now  numbered  among  those, 
who,  having  kept  the  laith,  have  received  a  crown 
of  Righteousness. 

WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

The  Winter  session  will  commence  on  Sixth-day, 
the  27th  of  Tenth  month.  Conveyances  will  be 
provided  to  take  the  children  to  the  school,  which 
will  leave  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel,  No.  46  North 
Sixth  street,  on  that  day  and  the  day  foUowing,  at 
1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Parents  and  others  who  are  desirous  of  sending 
children  to  the  school,  will  please  make  early  ap- 

?ilication  to  Joseph  Snowdon,  Superintendent,  or 
oseph  Scattergood,  Treasurer,  No.  84  Mulberry  st. 


For  Friends*  Review. 

NOTICE  OF  RICHARD  HOOKER. 

This  celebrated  writer,  though  entertaining 
views  in  some  respects  beyond  those  of  his  age 
that  were  struggling  for  enlargement,  was  a 
staunch  defender  of  the  Institutions  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church,  and  wielded  his  ''arms  of  finest 
temper,*'  with  a  skill  and  a  power  worthy  of 
the  noblest  cause.  Domestic  disquietudes,,  and 
the  frustration  of  plans,  on  the  success  of  which 
he  had  too  strongly  relied,  introduced  him  into 
that  portion  of  trial  and  perplexity  so  generally 
attendant  upon  our  race,  and  which  if  properly 
improved,  would  doubtless  have  been  to  him  a 
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in  duguise."  In  1585  a  masterehip 
of  the  Temple  was  procured  for  him,  and  ten 
years  afterwards  Elizabeth  presented  him  with 
a  rectory  in  Kent,  where  he  died  in  the  47th 
year  of  his  age. 

His  writings  are  not  very  familiar  to  Ame- 
rican readers,  though  his  name  is  prominent 
among  the  masculine  spirits  of  the  last  half  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  I  find  in  the  first  volume 
of  Hallam's  Constitutional  History  of  England, 
some  beautiful  and  striking  remarks  in  relation 
to  Hooker  and  his  great  work — "  The  Ecclesi- 
astical Polity," — upon  which  his  fame  must 
principally  rest  They  are  transcribed  for  the 
Review,  with  a  belief  that  its  readers,  like  my- 
self, love  to  contemplate  the  sturdy  men  of  that 
age,  and  to  watch  the  glimmerings  of  that  politi- 
cal light,  which  burst  forth  a  hundred  years 
later  in  the  Revolution  of  1688 — or  of  that  reli- 
gious liberty  so  nobly  contended  for  by  the  early 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  when  they 
threw  off  tho  shackles  of  a  man-made  priest- 
hood, and  plead  for  full  and  unrestrained  liberty 
of  conscience,  as  an  inalienable  right. 

"Richard  Hooker,  master  of  the  Temple," 
says  Hallam,  "  published  the  first  four  books  of 
his  Ecclesiastical  Polity  in  1594;  the  fifth, 
three  years  aftevwards;  and  dying  in  1600,  left 
behind  three  which  did  not  see  the  light  till 
1647.  This  eminent  work  may  justly  te  reck- 
oned to  mark  an  era  in  our  literature.  For  if 
passages  of  much  good  sense  and  even  of  a  vi- 
gorous eloquence  are  scattered  in  several  earlier 
writers  in  prose,  yet  none  of  these,  except  per- 
haps Latimer,  and  Ascham,  and  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney, in  his  Arcadia,  can  be  said  to  have  acquired 
enough  reputation  to  be  generally  known  even 
by  name,  much  less  are  read  in  the  present  day ; 
and  it  is  indeed  not  a  little  remarkable  that  Eng- 
land, until  near  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
had  given  few  proofs  in  literature  of  that  intel- 
lectual power  which  was  about  to  develope  itself 
with  such  unmatchable  energy  in  Bacon  and 
his  celebrated  contemporary.  We  cannot  in- 
deed place  Hooker  (but  whom  dare  we  to 
place  ?)  by  the  side  of  these  master  spirits ;  yet 
he  has  abundant  claims  to  be  counted  among 
the  luminaries  of  English  literature.  He  not 
only  opened  the  mine,  but  explored  the  depths 
of  our  native  eloquence.  So  stately  and  grace- 
ful is  the  march  of  his  periods,  so  various  the 
fall  of  his  masical  cadences  upon  the  ear,  sp 
rich  in  images,  so  condensed  in  sentences,  so 
grave  and  noble  his  diction,  so  little  is  there 
of  vulgarity  in  his  racy  idiom,  of  pedantry  in  his 
learned  phrase,  that  I  know  not  whether  any 
later  writer  has  more  admirably  displayed  the 
capacities  of  our  language,  or  produced  passages 
more  worthy  of  comparison  with  the  splendid 
monuments  of  antiquity.  If  we  compare  the 
first  book  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity  with  what 
bears  perhaps  most  resemblance  to  it  of  any 
thing  extant,  the  treatise  of  Cicero  de  Legibus,  it 


will  appear  somewhat,  perhaps,  inferior,  through 
the  imperfection  of  oar  language,  which,  with 
all  its  force  and  dignity,  does  not  equal  the  Latin 
in  either  of  these  qualities,  and  certainly  more 
tedious  and  diffuse  in  some  of  its  reasonings, 
but  by  no  means  less  high-toned  in  sentiment, 
or  less  bright  in  fancy,  and  far  more  compre- 
hensive and  profound  in  the  foundations  of  its 
philosophy." 

The  better  parts  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity 
are  said  to  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  philoso- 
phical writings  of  antiquity,  in  their  defects  as 
well  as  their  excellencies ;  and  while  it  may  be 
objected  to  some  passages,  that  they  elevate  the 
ecclesiastical  authority  far  beyond  what  we  are 
at  this  day  disposed  to  concede  to  it,  yet  the 
reader  is  constantly  struck  with  the  predilection 
of  Hooker  for  those  liberal  principles  of  civil 
government,  which  are  in  themselves  always  so 
attractive,  and  the  extension  and  carrying  out  of 
which  we  are  in  this  country  so  happily  illus- 
trating. «'  I  cannot  choose,"  says  he, ''  bat  com- 
mend  their  wisdom  by  whom  the  foundations  of 
the  Commonwealth  have  been  laid;  wherein, 
though  no  manner  of  person  or  cause  be  un- 
subject  unto  the  King's  power,  yet  so  is  the 
power  of  the  King  over  all,  and  in  all,  limited, 
that  unto  all  his  proceedings  the  law  itself  is  a 
rule."  Z. 


SPEECH  OF  "  OLD  PINE    — ^AN  INDIAN  CHIEF. 

A  Council  was  recently  held  with  the  Indians 
by  order  of  the  Canadian  government,  relative  to 
the  claims  of  the  lands  on  the  north  shore  of 
Lake  Superior  and  the  Canadian  side  of  St.  Ma- 
ry's River.  The  Commissioner  on  the  part  of 
the  government  was  Colonel  Henderson  of  Mon- 
treal, and  Pine,  an  Indian  chief,  conducted  it  on 
the  part  of  his  tribe.  The  speeches  of  the  In- 
dians throughout  have  been  represented  as  inte* 
resting  and  truly  eloquent.  The  following  is 
the  speech  delivered  by  Pine,  in  answer  to  a 
question  propounded  by  the  Commissioner : 

'*  You  ask  why  we  claim  these  lands  as  ours  ? 
We  answer,  because  the  Great  Spirit,  the  In- 
dian's God,  placed  us  in  possession  of  them 
long  before  the  white  man  ever  came  to  this 
continent.  Our  ancestors  then  roved  these  fo- 
rests independent  of  famine  or  want — ^because 
they  had  the  animals  of  the  woods  for  their 
food,  and  their  furs  for  dress.  But  when  the 
greedy  white  man  first  came  to  them,  a  stranger, 
he  showed  to  our  ancestors  many  goods  which 
he  had  brought  with  him  over  the  big  water  of 
the  rising  sun,  and  which  were  very  tempting  to 
our  fathers.  The  white  man  knew  that  the 
furs  worn  by  our  nation  were  very  valuable, 
and  he  said  to  them  if  you  will  give  me  the  pri- 
vilege of  trading  with  your  tribe,  for  their  furs, 
you  shall  have  annuities  given  you  as  long  as^ 
the  name  of  tlie  Indian  exists.  Accordingly  our 
ancestors  consented  to  it — they  then  began  to 
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^unt,  and  before  many  years  game  began  to 
grow  scarce. 

*'  Such  was  the  agreement  which  the  French 
made  with  our  ancestors,  and  the  benefit  we 
have  received  iVom  this  agreement  is  this — ^in- 
stead of  using  a  stone  to  cut  my  wood,  I  use  a 
sharp  axe-— instead  of  being  clothed  wiih  my 
warm  ancient  furs,  I  am  now  dressed  in  your 
own  clothing — ^instead  of  having  plenty  of  food, 
I  am  always  hungry — and,  instead  of  beiug 
sober,  the  Indians  are  always  drunk.  This  last 
b  a  misery  unknown  to  out  ancestors. 

**  This  land,  where  lie  the  bones  of  our  ances- 
tors, is  ours !  We  have  never  sold  it,  nor  has 
it  ever  been  taken  from  us  by  conquest,  or  in 
any  other  way.  When  the  Great  Spirit  placed 
us  here— even  before  the  whites  came  to  this 
continent,  where  the  sun  so  often  sets  upon 
them  in  its  wrath— the  Indian  was  living  in 
ease ;  but  now,  wherever  we  turn  our  eyes,  we 
behold  nothing  but  poverty,  sorrow,  and  trou- 
ble ;  and,  worst  of  all,  the  miners  are  intruding 
upon  our  lands,  without  securing  us  a  compen- 
sation. 

**The  Great  Spirit,  we  think,  placed  these  rich 
mines  on  our  lands  for  the  benefit  of  his  red 
children,  so  that  their  rising  generation  might 
get  support  from  them  when  the  animals  of  the 
woods  should  have  grown  too  scarce  for  our 
subsistence.  We  will  carry  out,  therefore,  the 
good  object  of  our  Father,  the  Great  Spirit. 
We  will  sell  you  these  lands,  if  you  will  give  us 
what  is  right—  at  the  same  time,  we  want  pay 
for  every  pound  of  mineral  that  has  been  taken 
off  our  lands,  as  well  as  for  that  which  may 
hereafter  be  carried  away." 


From  Uio  Edinburgh  ScoUman. 

HOW   WAR   AFFECTS  THE    STATURE   AND 

STRENGTH  OF  MANKIND. 

We  adverted  a  short  time  ago  to  two  curious 
facts,  founded  on  the  returns  from  the  French 
conscription — ^that  the  people  of  the  towns  in 
Franise  were  taller  than  those  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts around  them,  and  that  the  poorer  inhabit- 
ants of  Paris  were  not  so  tall  as  the  more  opu- 
lent. The  superiority  of  stature  in  both  cases 
is  ascribed  to  the  better  and  more  abundant  sup- 
ply of  food  enjoyed  by  the  one  class  than  the 
other,  and  to  the  fewer  hardships  and  privations 
they  endure.  The  opinion,  indeed,  has  always 
prevailed,  that  the  more  wealthy  classes  in  every 
country  were  distinguished  by  their  superior 
stature,  but  the  fact  was  not  previously  known 
on  such  authority.  The  following  passages  in 
the  article  on  Dupin*s  Book,  discovers  to  us 
the  influence  of  another  agent,  on  the  size  and 
strength  of  the  human  frame : — 

*' Though  the  Revolution  has  improved  the 
moral,  it  has,  in  one  respect,  deteriorated  the 
physical  condition  of  the  French  people  in  a 
very  marked  degree.     From  returns  presented 


by  the  Minister  of  War  in  1826,  it  appears,  that 
of  one  million  thirty-three  thousand  four  hundred 
and  twenty-two  young  men  who  had  been  called 
before  the  Council  of  Revision  for  military  ser- 
vice, no  less  than  three  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  two  hundred  and  eighteen  were  re- 
jected, because  they  did  not  reach  the  low  stature 
of  four  feet  ten  inches  French,  or  five  feet  one 
and  seven-eighth  inches  English.  And  although 
more  than  one-third  of  all  5ie  youths  of  military 
age  are  thus  set  aside,  it  is  found  that  among  the 
men  actually  serving  in  the  army,  thirty-seven  in 
the  one  hundred  are  below  five  feet  five  inches 
English,  and  only  forty-five  in  the  hundred  above 
five  feet  six  and  one^ighth  inches.  This  dwarf- 
ishness  is  more  prevalent  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  south  of  France,  than  among  the  German, 
Flemish,  and  Norman  races,  that  people  the 
northern  provinces.  M.  Dupin  thinks  that  it  has 
been  produced,  or  at  least  aggravated  by  the  con- 
scription. It  cannot  be  doubled  that  the  laws 
which  govern  the  breeding  of  animals,  apply  to 
a  certain  extent  to  the  human  species  ;  and  that 
if  the  best  formed  and  most  healthy  males  among 
the  domestic  animals  were  sent  abroad  or  slaugh- 
tered, and  the  race  continued  by  the  less  perfect 
specimens,  the  breed  would  degenerate.  Now 
the  conscription  operates  in  this  way ;  for  the 
most  robust  and  vigorous  of  the  young  men 
being  drafted  off  and  destroyed  in  the  wars,  an 
unusual  proportion  of  marriages  are  made,  and 
families  reared  by  the  feeble,  the  old,  and  the 
deformed.  Perhaps  it  may  be  in  the  order  of  na- 
ture, that  the  wariike  spirit,  when  it  predomi- 
nates excessively  in  a  nation,  should  in  the  long 
run  counteract  and  wear  out  itself,  by  destroying 
the  physical  vigour,  without  which  it  cannot  be 
permanently  sustained.  We  know,  at  any  rate, 
that  the  ancient  Romans,  almost  the  only  civil- 
ized nation  which  made  war  a  profession,  were, 
in  the  latter  periods  of  their  history,  dwarfish, 
like  the  French  ;  for  Ccesar  tells  us,  that  the 
Gauls  ridiculed  their  diminutive  size,  callmg 
them  « homines  tantulae  staturae-' 

"This reasoning  appears  to  b^  sound.  There 
may  be,  and  most  probably  is,  some  original  di- 
versity of  stature  among  diflferent  nations  or 
races :  but  we  have  little  doubt  that  war  has  the 
tendency  which  is  here  ascribed  to  it.  It  has 
been  observed,  however,  that  the  Gauls,  being 
engaged  in  hostilities  as  much  as  the  Romans, 
should  have  suflered  equally  in  stature.  The 
critic  who  made  this  remark,  probably  thought 
himself  very  sagacious ;  but  singular  as  it  may 
seem  to  him,  there  is  little  doubt  that  wars  waged 
between  barbarous  tribes  or  small  communities, 
have  exactly  an  opposite  effect,  on  the  stature  of 
the  human  body,  to  that  which  they  have  when 
carried  on  by  civilized  States.  This  admits  of 
a  very  simple  explanation.  .   , 

"  France,  in  Caesar's  time,  was  occupiea  by 
about  fifty  tribes  or  petty  communities,  occupy- 
ing districts  perhaps  not  of  greater  extent  on  an 
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average  than  the  largest  Scottish  counties ;  and 
Germany  and  Britain  were  parcelled  out  in  the 
same  way.  Such  states,  from  the  amallness  of 
their  size,  are  all  frontier ;  and  when  hostilities 
arise  among  them,  every  man  finding  the  enemy 
at  his  door,  must  fight  for  his  own  hearth.  As 
a  necessary  consequence,  the  warriors  comprise 
the  whole  male  population  of  military  age,  with- 
out any  other  exception,  perhaps,  than  the  lame 
and  the  diseased.  When  a  battle  takes  place, 
strength  of  arm  has  every  advantage,  especially 
in  close  fighting.  The  vigorous  of  each  party 
destroy  the  weak  of  the  other  in  the  melee  ;  and 
the  slow-paced  are  overtaken  and  slaughtered  by 
the  fieeufooted  in  the  fiight.  Hence  the  result 
of  frequent  wars  among  savage  tribes  is,  to  weed 
the  population  of  its  feeble,  inactive,  and  dwarfish 
or  ill-formed  members. 

»« Civilised  nations  and  large  states  carry  on 
hostilities  in  a  different  manner.  They  never 
put  their  whole  population  in  arms,  but  pick  out 
the  most  robust  and  active,  and  send  them  to  the 
frontier  to  fight.  When  the  first  levy  is  de- 
stroyed, another  is  made ;  and  if  the  war  last 
long,  or,  like  those  of  Rome,  never  ceases,  there 
is  a  perpetual  drain  on  the  flower  of  the  popula- 
tion, while  the  feeble,  the  sickly,  and  the  de- 
formed, remain  at  home,  and  become  the  fathers 
of  tlie  next  generation.  Even  in  civil  wars,  the 
burden  of  military  service  still  falls  chiefly  on  the 
vigorous  and  healthy;  and  Florus  justly  de- 
scribes the  contest  of  Marius  and  Sylla  as  carry- 
ing oSJlos  et  robur  lialici  sanguinis.  War,  in 
short,  in  a  state  like  ancient  Rome  or  modern 
France,  spares  the  feeble,  decrepid,  and  un- 
healthy, and  destroys  the  young  and  the  vigorous 
part  of  the  male  population,  while  among  bar- 
barous and  savage  tribes,  its  effects  are  directly 
the  reverse.  We  suppose  it  will  not  be  denied 
that  parents  transmit  some  share  of  their  physi- 
i^al  qualities  to  their  off:<pring,  and  that  tall  chil- 
dren are  most  likely  to  descend  from  tall  parents. 
However  the  fact  may  stand,  therefore,  there  is 
no  inconsistency  involved  in  the  inference,  that 
war  tends  to  diminish  the  stature  of  civilized  na- 
tions, and  to  increase  that  of  barbarous  tribes. 

**  We  know  from  Caesar's  statements,  that  the 
ancient  Gauls  and  Germans,  who  were  pei^ 
petually  engaged  in  war,  were  men  of  great 
stature ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
American  Indians,  who  were  divided  into  small 
warlike  communities,  though  badly  sheltered  and 
miserably  fed,  are  also  distinguislied  by  their 
superior  height.  '  Nearly  all  the  nations  of  this 
great  country,'  says  Dr.  Pritchard,  '  though  dis- 
tinct from  each  other  in  language,  manners,  and 
descent,  are  taller  and  stouter,  than  the  average 
standard  of  the  human  species.'  (Researches, 
vol.  2.  p.  562.) 

**  In  cities,  generally,  labourers  are  better  paid 
and  fed  than  in  the  country.  They  may  hence, 
sometimes,  be  taller  and  stronger,  but  when  the 
fare  is  equally  good,  and  the  labour  not  ma- 


terially heavier,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a 
country  life  is  far  more  favourable  to  the  growth 
and  vigour  of  the  human  body.  The  great  size 
and  strength  of  the  Dutch  boors  or  farmers  at 
the  Cape,  who  lead  a  healthy  life  amidst  a  coarse 
abundance,  have  been  often  noticed  by  travellers, 
and  to  the  same  circumstances  we  must  ascribe 
the  gigantic  bulk  of  the  farmers  in  the  uplands  of 
Virginia  and  the  western  part  of  the  United 
States  generally,  where  Wild  and  Lieutenant 
Hall  assure  us  that  a  stature  of  six  feet  and  a 
half  is  not  uncommon.  The  inhabitants  of 
Swedish  Bothnia,  who  are  forming  new  settle- 
ments in  tlie  forest,  and  are  placed  in  a  situation 
exactly  similar,  are  also  a  very  tall  race  of  men ; 
and  their  great  stature  is  the  more  remarkable, 
as  they  are  next  neighbours  to  the  dwarfish 
Laplanders. 


PRISONERS  IN  THE  PEARL. 

The  following  narrative  of  the  heart-rending 
case  of  the  schooner  Pearl,  now  under  investi- 
gation in  the  Court  of  the  United  States,  will  be 
read  with  bterest.  The  narrator  is  a  gentleman 
^miliar  with  the  history  of  the  sad  affair, 
and  his  description  of  it  will  be  likely  to  com- 
mand the  attention  of  the  American  people. 

**  Let  me  detail  to  you  a  few  facts  connected 
with  this  affair  of  the  schooner  Pearl,  and  a  few 
illustrations  of  slavery  in  our  Federal  District. 

THB   BELL  FAMILY. 

Daniel  Bell  is  a  robust,  worthy,  industrious 
man,  a  native  of  Prince  George's  County,  below 
Washington.  He  has  worked  most  of  the  time 
for  twenty  years  past  at  the  Navy  Yard,  in  the 
smith's  shop,  where  heavy  iron  work  is  cast  and 
moulded.  Many  years  since,  the  master  of  Bell, 
in  a  rage,  because  the  owner  of  his  wife  had  set 
her  free  by  deed,  sold  him  to  the  speculators. 
They  came  into  the  shop  while  at  his  work — 
without  warning,  he  was  knocked  fiat  on  the 
floor  by  them,  ironed  and  carried  to  the  trader* s 
pen,  then  kept  in  Seventh  street  on  the  Avenue. 
Bell  had  friends,  who  pitied  him,  and  his  dis- 
tressed wife  and  children.  They  induced  a  Colonel 
somebody,  of  the  marine  corps,  to  purchase  him, 
and  gave  him  a  chance  to  work  out  his  freedom. 
Bell  was  to  pay  a  thousand  dollars  for  himself. 
He  had  actually  paid  the  amount,  or  near  it, 
when  his  owner,  the  Colonel,  was  ordered  to 
Florida,  where  he  died.  It  was  then  found  that 
he  had  mortgaged  Bell  to  his  sister-in-law,  for  a 
thousand  dollars,  before  leaving  home.  She  de- 
manded of  Bell  the  whole  sum,  but  he  sank  into 
despair,  and  told  her  .he  must  die  a  slave  after 
all,  for  he  never  could  raise  that  amount. 
Through  the  intervention  of  a  trusty  friend, 
Thomas  Blagden,  who  had  from  the  first  en- 
dorsed Beirs  notes  for  him,  he  got  the  price 
finally  reduced  to  five  or  six  hundred  dollars. 
The  sum  of  the  matter  is,  Bell  has  the  receipts 
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to  show  that  he  has  actually  paid  f  1,630  for 
himself !  He  got  his  freedom  papers  complete 
only  some  time  last  year.  His  wife,  some 
years  since  when  she  had  six  children,  was 
made  free  by  the  express  deed  of  her  master, 
which  was  to  take  effect  at  his  death,  and  that 
took  place  a  few  days  after  the  deed  was  exe- 
cuted. She  was  recorded  in  the  Clerk's  office 
as  free,  and  remained  so  for  eight  years,  having 
had  two  children  in  the  time.  Her  children,  by 
tlie  deed,  were  to  be  free,  as  they  successively 
arrived  at  a  certain  age — say  twenty-five.  After 
a  lapse  of  eight  years,  and  when  there  were 
eight  children  and  two  grand  children,  the 
widow  set  up  a  claim  to  the  whole  group — 
eleven  in  all.  Poor  Bell  had  recourse  to  law- 
yers and  courts,  but  with  little  prospect  of  a  re- 
dress of  his  grievances !  The  widow  was  con- 
stantly seeking  to  lay  hands  on  them,  to  obtain 
the  price  of  their  sinews  from  the  speculators,  or 
she  took  their  wages  without  allowing  them  the 
first  red  cent  for  clothes.  This  is  the  conduct 
of  the  widow  Greenfield,  living  near  the  Navy 
Yard! 

As  his  last  and  only  hope  poor  Bell  put  his 
family  on  the  Pearl.  They  were  brought  back, 
and  with  the  exception  of  his  wife  and  two 
younger  children,  were  all  sold  and  scattered 
over  the  South.  The  wife  and  one  child  Mr. 
Blagden  redeemed  for  Bell,  and  the  sum  is  now 
making  up  at  the  North — four  hundred  dollars. 
This  is  the  family  that  were  referred  to  with  so 
much  effect  by  Mr.  Slingerland,  the  representa- 
tive from  our  Albany  district,  at  the  time  of  the 
flagitious  transaction  last  Spring. 

THB  EDMONDSON  rAMILT. 

Paul  Edmondson  was  bom  into  slavery,  in 
Montgomery  county,  Md.,  eighteen  miles  from 
this  city.  He  still  lives  in  the  same  neighbour* 
hood.  At  the  age  of  forty-two  he  obtained  his 
freedom  by  the  gift  of  his  master.  By  industry, 
economy  and  thrift  he  has  acquired  a  comforta- 
ble little  homestead  of  40  acres,  on  which  he 
now  lives  at  the  age  of  70  years.  He  has  reared 
a  family  of  fifteen  children.  Fourteen  are  still 
alive,  one,  a  daughter,  having  died  at  the  age  of 
sixteen.  His  wife,  Milly,  was  also  bom  to  the 
tad  inheritance  of  bondage,  and  is  still  a  slave. 
At  an  early  period,  in  the  distribution  of  an 
estate,  she  fell  to  the  lot  of  one  Rebecca  Culver. 
The  two  have  grown  up  together  from  child- 
hood. ^The  mistress  was  not  reckoned  quite 
compoSf  and  has  always  had  a  guardian  of  her 
person  and  trustee  of  her  property.  The  per- 
son now  her  guardian  and  trustee  is  Francis 
Valdenur  whose  wife  is  a  niece  of  his  ward,  and 
an  htir  apparent  of  her  estate.  Mr.  Valdenur 
is  a  man  of  some  standing  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  is  a  State  Tobacco  inspector  at  Baltimore. 
These  Edmondsons  are  not  an  ordinary  family, 
as  you  will  perceive  in  the  sequel.  They  have 
the  impulses  of  manhood  and  freedom  gushing 


through  their  veins.  Some  fifteen  years  since, 
whenthe  second  son,  whose  name  is  Hamilton, 
arrived  at  full  manhood,  he  attempted  to  snap 
his  ignoble  chains  and  reach  the  North,  to  be  his 
own  man  a nd^u/e,  under  God.  He  was  caught, 
taken  back,  and  sold  for  f  500  to  New  Orleans. 
In  June  last,  his  brothers  and  sisters,  who  were 
on  the  Pearl,  met  him  there,  and  found  he  had 
just  obtained  his  freedom  for  f  1000,  which  he 
had  earned  and  saved  over  and  above  his  tasks 
as  a  slave !  Five  of  the  sisters  now  reside  in 
Washington — they  are  married  there,  and  all  of 
them  in  comfortable  circumstances  ;  fine  in  their 
personal  appearance — modest,  well-behaved,  esh 
timable  women,  all  of  them.  One  of  them  paid 
$300  only  for  herself !  she  was  an  invalid.  The 
doctor  told  her  she  would  soon  die,  and  she  had 
better  not  make  the  attempt.  She  replied,  **  V\i 
do  it,  and  be  free,  if  I  die  the  next  hour  !'* 
Another  paid  f  325  for  her  freedom,  whose  con** 
stitution  was  delicate.  The  oldest,  a  noble- 
looking  and  noble-minded  woman,  purchased  her 
rights  at  f450,  some  years  ago,  before  prices 
were  as  high  as  at  present.  The  two  younger 
of  these  five  married  sisters  paid  $500  a  piece 
for  themselves.  Four  brothers  and  two  younger 
sisters,  Mary  and  Emily,  were  on  the  Pearl. 
They  were  brought  back  with  the  rest,  and  sold 
to  the  speculators  for  the  New  Orleans  market 
for  $750  a  piece  all  round.  Now  cast  up,  and 
it  will  appear  that  the  trustee  of  the  demented 
old  maid  has  actually  realized  from  the  sale  of 
this  one  family,  the  offspring  of  a  single  slave 
mother,  the  sum  of  $7075  !  The  two  youngest 
children — ^a  very  likely  boy  and  girl — are  still 
left.  They  are  so  much  capital  in  hand,  to  be 
traded  upon  at  the  first  time.  But  this  family 
was  entirely  nurtured  and  brought  up  by  the 
father,  and  each,  as  soon  as  they  arrived  at  the 
working  age,  has  been  put  out  for  wages  for  the 
exclusive  benefit  of  the  old  maid,  without  setise ; 
or  rather,  for  that  of  those  who  choose  to  be  her 
heirs.  It  would  be  a  fact  worthy  of  one's  curi- 
osity to  know  how  much  precisely  they  have 
earned  and  paid  over.  I  said  four  of  the  brothers 
and  two  of  the  sisters  were  sold  to  New  Or^ 
leans.  One  brother,  Richard,  has  been  bought, 
brought  back,  and  made  free.  The  sisters  have 
also  been  brought  back,  and  are  now  in  the 
trader's  pen  in  Baltimore,  in  whose  behalf  an 
appeal  will  soon  be  made.  The  other  three 
brothers  have  been  sold  in  New  Orleans. 

If  the  question  were  about  to  be  submitted, 
whether  an  immediate  stop  should  be  put  to  the 
sale  of  such  persons  and  families  as  these,  in 
our  District  of  Columbia,  by  a  peremptory  act 
of  Congress,  or  not,  I  should  like  to  have  the 
people  of  St.  Lawrence  County,  New  York — the 
swarming  masses— empannelled  as  a  jury.  Such 
an  Aye  !  would  resound  through  the  woods  and 
across  the  lakes,  as  to  shake  the  topmost  peaks 
of  the  Essex  mountains !  Fd  like  to  put  it  to 
them  to  say,  whether  an  honest,  simple-hearted 
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man  shall  go  to  the  Penitentiary  in  the  Federal 
District  for.  twenty  years,  as  a  Slate  criminal, 
because  he  allowed  such  people  as  these  to  take 
passage  on  his  vessel,  or  rather  did  not  drive 
them  from  it.  These  are  questions  to  he  thought 
of— to  be  met — they  must  be — there  is  no  avoid- 
ing it.         Your  friend  and  fellow-citizen, 

Hampden." 


HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY. 
The  ceremony  of  laying  the  corner  stone  of 
the  new  ^  House  of  Industry,"  proposed  to  be 
erected  by  the  **  Philadelphia  Society  for  the 
Employment  and  Instruction  of  the  Poor,"  on  a 
lot  which  the  Society  has  purchased  for  the  pur- 
pose, took  place  a  short  time  ago,  in  the  presence 
of  a  considerable  assemblage,  who  felt  a  lively 
interest  in  the  philanthropic  enterprise. 

The  lot  designed  for  the  building  cost  twenty- 
three  hundred  dollars.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
edifice  when  completed  is  twelve  thousand  dol- 
lars. It  is  to  consist  of  a  main  building  and  two 
wings.  But  one  wing  will  be  built  at  present, 
and  this,  it  is  contemplated,  will  be  finished  by 
the  first  of  December  next.  The  first  story  or 
floor  is  to  be  used  for  bathing — the  baths  free,  or 
at  a  price  merely  nominal ;  the  second  floor  as  a 
general  workshop ;  the  third  floor  as  a  nigged 
school.  The  bathing  tubs,  which  have  already 
been  bought,  are  of  the  purest  marble.  The  main 
building  of  the  House  of  Industry  will  be  a  neat 
stEucture,  afier  a  plan  presented  to  the  Society  by 
T.  U.  Walker,  Esq.,  Architect.  The  features  of 
the  work-shop,  ragged  school  and  baths  are  all 
a  Imirable  and  noble.  The  establishment  of  free 
baths  for  the  poor  is  of  itself  alone  a  feature  that 
will  hand  down  the  names  of  those  from  whom 
it  emanated  as  benefactors  of  the  human  race. 

The  objects  of  the  **  Philadelphia  Society  for 
tlie  Instruction  and  Employment  of  the  Poor," 
are  those  of  the  noblest  and  most  comprehensive 
benevolence  and  phiianthaopy.  Its  fields  of  labor 
are  the  purlieus  of  our  metropolis,  its  miBsion  to 
reclaim  the  outcast  and  to  give  shelter,  food, 
raiment  and  moral  instruction  to  the  heirs  of 
want  and  ignorance.  It  is  about  to  establish  its 
home  in  the  locality  of  our  city,  in  which  its  vice 
and  misery  in  their  vilest  and  most  degraded 
shapes,  would  seem  to  have  the  strongest  tendency 
to  centre.  Here  the  vicious  and  squalid  vagrants 
will  be  lured  to  lives  of  industry  and  virtue  ;  the 
victim  of  penury,  without  employment  in  the 
dead  of  winter,  saved  from  perishing  of  hunger 
and  cold;  the  worthy  son  and  daughter  of 
poverty  provided  with  the  means  of  earning  a 
livelihood ;  and  the  neglected  children  of  the 
wretched  rescued  from  a  life  of  crime. 

The  Society  has  been  in  operation  only  about 
two  years.  Its  operations  have  been  rewarded 
with  a  degree  of  success  much  greater  than  was 
to  be  anticipated  from  the  limited  means  at  its 
command.  Its  pecuniary  and  other  resources 
are  ail  derived  from  the  contributions  of  the  be- 


nevolent. Its  mode  of  administering  relief  has 
proved  itself  to  be  one  of  the  most  economical, 
as  well  as  eflicient,  ever  yet  attempted.  It  aflbrds 
to  the  destitute  the  opportunity  of  themselves 
gaining  a  living,  whilst  the  sums  of  money  ex* 
pended  for  the  purpose  are  not  lost ;  but  being 
returned,  in  each  case,  partake  of  the  nature  of  a 
loan)  rather  than  agiA,  and  are  capable  of  re-invest- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  individual  after  individual. 
Not  only  has  the  Christian,  the  moralist,  and  the 
philanthropist,  a  deep  interest  in  the  encourage- 
ment of  this  institution,  but  every  tax-payer  has 
an  equal  interest.  Its  humane  and  heavenly  work 
must  rapidly  diminish  both  pauperism  and  crime. 
The  officers  and  managers  of  the  Society  are 
all  ladies  and  gentlemen  eminent  for  their  phi- 
lanthropy, and  many  of  them  for  years  conspicu- 
ous for  tieir  devotion  to  the  cause  of  sufiering 
humanity  in  Philadelphia.  To  the  generous  and 
indefatigable  exertions  of  William  J^  Mullen, 
Esq.,  its  President  and  originator,  is  especially 
due  the  credit  of  its  success.  This  gentleman 
has  now  for  a  number  of  years  been  so  promi- 
nent in  deeds  of  charity  and  works  of  moral  re- 
formation, that  his  name  needs  no  mention  to 
associate  it  with  all  that's  creditable  in  the  cause 
of  human  philanthropy. 

JV.  ^m.  and  U.  SL  Gaz. 


r^    THE  CHARACTER  OF  GEORGE  FOX. 

George  Fox  had  received  very  little  scholastic 
instruction,  but  he  possessed  a  mind  of  no  or- 
dinary powers,  cultivated,  too,  in  a  particular  di- 
rection, in  a  very  remarkable  manner.  The 
true  knowledge  of  God,  not  as  an  intellectual 
speculation,  but  as  that  which  gives  rest  to  the 
awakened  conscience,  was  the  great  object  of  his 
longing  search  from  youth  to  manhood  ;  and  in 
this  search  his  almost  constant  companion  was 
the  Bible.  There  he  conversed  with  Patriarchs 
and  Prophets,  with  the  Lord  Jesus  and  his 
Apostles,  till  he  became  most  intimately  imbued 
with  the  contents  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  But, 
though  every  word  of  inspiration  was  precious 
to  him,  his  great  desire  was  to  know  the  mind 
of  the  Spirit, — the  true  harmony  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  divine  records.  He  conversed  ex- 
tensively with  esteemed  religions  teachers  bf  va- 
rious classes,  but  he  found  they  were  no  physi- 
cians in  his  case.  More  and  more,  he  was 
brought  with  childlike  submissiveness  to  look  to 
Christ  as  his  only  helper ;  and  thus,  after  a 
cour^se  of  deep  spiritual  discipline,  his  eye  was 
opened  more  fully  to  see  in  the  light  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  character  of  his  Saviour,  and  to 
rejoice  in  him  exceedingly. 

Having  partaken  laigely  of  the  spiritual  bap- 
tism of  his  Lord,  many  divine  truths  were 
opened  upon  his  mind  with  great  clearness. 
Unshackled  from  human  ties,  and  from  all  the 
religious  systems  of  men,  the  great  elements 
and  characteristics  of  the  Christian  dispensation. 
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in  its  native  simplicity  and  purity,  rose  gradu- 
^  ally  before  htm.  As  he  travelled  onward  in  his 
experience,  he  found  that  what  was  from  time  to 
time  unfolded  to  his  mind  was  in  tlie  fullest 
harmony  with  Holy  Writ.  Many  things  in  the 
so-called  religious  world  now  appeared  to  him 
in  a  new  light,  and  grieved  in  spirit  with  its 
multiplied  corruptions,  he  felt  himself  required 
bra  divine  impulse,  to  proclaim  to  others  the 
Truth  which  he  had  found  to  the  blessedness  of 
his  own  soul.  His  great  mission  was  not  to 
found  a  sect,  but  to  speak  truth  to  all,  and  to  call 
all  out  of  every  untruth  to  the  knowledge  for 
themselves  of  Him  who  is  the  Truth.  The 
acknowledgment  of  Christ  with  the  lip  as  a  di- 
vine person,  and  the  talking  about  faith  in  Him, 
and  of  his  various  offices,  were  prevalent  enough 
in  many  circles ;  but  the  true  belief  in  Him  with 
the  heart  unto  righteousness — the  acceptance  of 
Him  as  the  only  Lord  of  the  soul,  and  depend- 
ence upon  Hio}.  for  continual  guidance  by  his 
Spirit — these  were  things  which  appeared  to 
Gieorge  Fqx  sadly  deficient  in  his  day. 

As  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  soul  of 
man  is  the  great  means  by  which  it  is  stimulated 
and  enabled  to  resist  the  world,  the  fiesh,  and 
the  devil,  so  had  all  these  powers  combined  to 
stultify  its  authority  and  to  give  the  name  of 
Christianity  to  the  dogmas  or  appointments  of 
men,  or  too  much  to  limit  the  divine  power  to 
the  agency  of  the  inspired  letter  which  the  wis- 
dom of  man  was  so  able  to  bend  to  its  own  pur- 
poses, but  which  his  unassisted  wisdom  was 
wholly  unable  truly  to  unfold.  He  saw  that  the 
corruptions  of  the  Christian  church  had  always 
been  indicated  by  the  increase  of  dependence 
upon  man,  in  the  work  of  religion — *«  the  priests 
of  old  time  ruled  by  their  means,  and  the  people 
loved  to  have  it  so."  These  words  appeared  to 
him  descriptive  of  a  great  human  tendency, 
forming  part  of  those  lusts  of  the  flesh,  against 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  ev^r  warreth;  and  he 
spake  much  of  that  divine  light  given  to  man,  by 
which  the  inward  working  of  these  lusts  was 
manifested,  and  of  that  inward  warfare  with  the 
soul's  enemies,  in  which  every  one  must  be  a 
soldier  for  himself,  under  Christ  his  Captaiui — 
denouncing  all  those  arts  which  he  saw  to  be  so 
prevalent,  by  which  man  was  persuaded  that  he 
could  gain  the  crown,  without  enlisting  under  the 
banner  of  the  cross.  Man's  alienation  by  nature 
from  God,  and  his  reluctance  to  come  to  Him 
in  truth,  notwithstanding  the  drawings  of  his 
love  and  the  free  offers  of  his  mercy  in  Christ, 
the  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  were 
the  basis  of  his  appeals.  He  was  eminently  a 
preacher  of  the  free  grace  of  God  to  all  who  re- 
pent, and  who,  in  subjection  to  his  Spirit,  truly 
come  unto  Christ  The  experimental  work  of 
the  Spirit  in  bringing  the  soul  in  living  faith  to 
Christ  as  its  Lord  and  Saviour,  was  indeed  the 
great  theme  of  his  ministry ;  it  was  that  which 
he  felt  himself  called  to  urge  upon  all,  that  the 


foundation  might  be  sound,  and  the  superstruc- 
ture solid. 

We  do  not  hesitate  then  to  say,  that,  however 
ignorant  George  Fox  might  be  of  many  things 
which  rank  higli  in  the  worldly  scale,  he  was  a 
scribe  well  instructed,  and  that  he  was  eminently 
qualified  to  know  of  Christ's  doctrine,  by  an 
exemplary  obedience  and  devotion  to  his  will,  and 
by  an  humble  reliance  upon  his  aU-snflicient  aid. 
**He  had,"  says  William  Penn,  **an  extraordi- 
nary gift  in  opening  the  Scriptures.  He  would 
go  to  the  marrow  of  things,  and  show  the  mind, 
harmony,  and  fulfilling  of  them,  with  much 
plainness,  and  great  comfort  and  edification." — 
Prefact  to  the  Second  EdUian  of  George  Fox^a 
Eptstlesj  by  Samuel  Tuke. 

L  From  •  late  Loodon  Paper. 
PEACE  CONGRESS  AT  BRUSSELS. 

On  the  20th  and  two  following  days  of  this  (9th) 
montJi,  a  congress  of  delegates  from  the  various 
parts  of  Europe  and  the  United  States  will  be 
held  at  Brussels,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
and  developing  some  national,  practical,  and  effi* 
cient  substitute  for  war,  in  settling  the  disputes 
which  may  arise  between  nations.  We  have 
been  supplied,  through  the  kindness  of  a  friend, 
with  the  following  particulars  respecting  the 
arrangements  which  have  been  made. 

The  three  points  to  which  the  attention  of 
the  congress  will  be  especially  directed,  are  as 
follows : 

1.  The  expediency  of  recommending  to  the 
civilized  and  professedly  Christian  Governments 
of  Europe  and  America,  the  adoption  of  an  arbi- 
tration clause  in  all  international  treaties,  by 
which  questions  of  dispute  which  may  arise, 
and  which  might  issue  in  an  appeal  to  the 
sword,  shall  be  settled  by  mediation. 

2.  The  propriety  of  establishing  a  congress 
of  nations ;  the  object  of  which  shall  be  to  form 
an  international  code,  in  order,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, to  settle,  on  a  satisfactory  basis,  mooted 
questions,  and  generally  to  secure  peace. 

3.  To  recommend  as  a  matter  of  primary  im- 
portance, to  the  several  Governments  of  Chris- 
tendom, mutual  disarmament,  and  the  interchange 
of  good  offices  designed  to  promote  and  secure 
pacific  relations,  and  the  general  welfare  of  the 
world." 

It  is  not  intended  that  the  abstract  principle  of 
peace  shall  be  brought  into  discussion,  or  that  a 
political  turn  shall  be  given  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  congress.  On  the  contrary,  so  deeply  do 
the  promoters  feel  the  importance  of  not  giving 
a  political  character  to  their  movements,  that,  in 
a  letter  addressed  hy  them  to  the  Belgian  Minis- 
ter of  the  Interior,  they  declared  that  they  would 
consent  to  forego  the  congress  altogether,  rather 
than  subject  it,  justly,  to  an  imputation  of  that 
kind. 

The  Belgian  Government,  we  are  happy  to 
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raj,  have  done  ^  in  their  power  to  aid  the 
Executive  CommitCb^  in  making  the  necessary 
arrangements.  Theyllmve  placed  at  their  dis- 
posal the  Salle  de  la  Grande  Harmonie,  one  of 
the  finest  rooms  in  Brussels,  and  admirably 
adapted  to  the  purpose  designed.  They  have 
also  intimated  that,  instead  of  requiring  each  in- 
dividual to  be  provided  with  a  passport,  a  Ftu- 
Hit  de  Routtj  or  general  passport,  will  be  deemed 
sufficient.  By  this  means  much  time,  expense, 
and  unnecessary  trouble  will  be  saved. 

Several  influential  gentlemen  in  Brussels  have 
formed  themselves  into  a  local  committee  for  the 
purpose  of  co-operating  with  that  in  England ; 
and  it  is  hoped  and  ex()ected  that,  through  their 
exertions  and  those  of  friends  in  other  parts,  the 
attendance  of  a  lai^  foreign  deputation  wiU  be 
secured. 


THE  GOSPEL  ECHO. 

FOUND  IN  TBS  P^W  OP  A  CHURCH  IN  SCOTLAMI). 

Trve  Faith  producing  love  to  God  in 'man, 
Say,  Echo,  is  not  this  the  gospel  plan  ? 
Echo— The  gospel  plan. 

Must  I  my  foith  in  Jesus  constant  show, 

By  doing  good  to  all,  both  friend  and  foe  7 

Echo — Both  frieod  and  ioe. 

If  they  my  failings  causelessly  reveal, 
Must  I  their  faults  as  carefully  conceal  7 
Echo— As  carefully  conceal. 

But  if  my  name  and  character  they  tear, 
And  cruel  malice  too,  too  plain  appear. 
And  when  I  sorrow  and  affliction  know 
They  smile  and  add  unto  my  cup  of  woe, 
Say,  Echo,  say,  in  such  peculiar  case. 
Must  I  continue  still  to  love  and  hiess  7 
Echo— Still  to  love  and  bless. 

Why,  Echo,  how  is  this  7  thou  art  sure  a  dore. 
Thy  voice  will  leave  me  nothing  else  but  love ! 
Echo— Nothing  else  but  love. 

Allien,  with  all  my  heart,  then  be  it  so ) 
And  now  to  practice  I'll  directly  go. 
Echo — Directly  go. 

This  path  be  mine,  and  let  who  will  reject, 
My  gracious  God  me  surely  will  protect. 
Echo— Surely  will  protect* 

Henceforth  on  Him  I'll  cast  my  every  care, 
Aad  friends  and  foes,  embrace  them  all  in  prayer. 
Echo— Embrace  them  all  in  prayer. 


THE  ANGEL  OP  PATIENCE. 
A  ran  pAEAPBaAin  or  tbr  cBaiCAif . 

BY  J.  O.  WHITTIER. 

To  weary  hetirts,  to  mourning  homes, 
God's  meekest  angel  comes ; 
No  power  hath  he  to  banish  pain, 
Or  give  us  back  our  lost  again. 
And  yet,  in  tenderest  love,  our  dear 
And  heavenly  Father  sends  him  here. 


There's  quiet  in  that  angePs  glance. 
There's  rest  in  his  still  countenance  { 
He  mocks  no  grief  with  idle  cheer. 
Nor  wounds  with  words  the  mourner's  ear ; 
But  ills  and  woes  he  may  not  cure. 
He  kindly  teaches  to  endure. 

Angel  of  Patience !  sent  to  calm 
Our  feverish  brows  with  cooling  balm, 
To  lay  the  storms  of  hope  and  fear, 
And  reconcile  life's  smile  and  tear ; 
The  throbs  of  wounded  pride  to  still. 
And  make  our  own,  our  Father's  will> 

O,  thou  who  mournest  on  thy  way. 
With  longings  for  the  close  of  day. 
He  walks  with  thee,  an  angel  kind, 
And  gently  whispers,  '<  Be  resigned} 
Bear  up,  bear  on,  the  end  shall  tell 
The  dear  Lord  ordereth  all  things  well !'' 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Guatemala.— A  revolution  has  occurred  in  Gua- 
temala, and  Gen.  Carrera  has  resigned  the  Presi- 
dency and  left  the  country.  Juan  Antonio  Martinez 
was  President  ad  interim.* 

EuaoPE. — The  news  from  Lirerpool  is  to  the 
23d.  The  cotton  market  continued  dull,  with  a 
downward  tendency  in  prices.  The  corn  market 
was  rather  more  firm,  owing  to  the  easterly  winds 
having  kept  out  foreign  supplies.  The  weather  con- 
tinued favourable  for  the  harvest,  which  was  in 
progress.  The  accounts  of  the  potato  disease,  are 
very  conflicting.  No  combat  of  importance  ap- 
pears to  have  taken  place  in  Ireland,  though  there 
are  accounts  of  large  bodies  of  armed  insurgents 
moving  about  among  the  mountains.  The  com- 
mission for  the  trial  of  O'Brien  and  others  of  the 
insurgent  leaders,  had  been  opened,  and  the  28th 
ult.  fixed  for  the  commeneement  of  the  trial  of 
O'Brien,  on  the  charge  of  high  treason.  The  sud- 
den death  of  Lord  George  Bentinck,  a  distinguished 
Parliamentar}'  leader,  is  mentioned  as  having  oc- 
curred on  the  21st.  Much  excitement  existed  in 
Paris  at  the  last  accounts,  in  regard  to  Louis  Na- 
poleon, who  has  been  again  elected  to  the  Assem* 
oly.  It  appears  that  the  Getman  Parliament  has 
sanctioned  the  armistice  with  Denmark,  which  is 
regarded  as  a  favourable  indication  of  a  permanent 
peace.  The  last  accounts  from  Frankfort  state  that 
a  sanguinary  insurrection  had  broken  out  there,  the 
cause  of  which  is  not  stated .  Hungary  appears  to 
be  on  the  point  of  entirely  separating  from  Austria. 
At  the  same  time  the  Servian  insurgents  in  the 
South  are  said  to  be  carrying  all  before  them.  The 
Austrians  and  Sardinians  in  Northern  Italy,  were 
making  active  preparations  for  a  renewal  of  hos- 
tilities. The  Neapolitans  do  not  seem  to  have 
gained  any  further  successes  in  Sicily. 


The  Semi- Annual  Meeting  of  the  "  Philadelphia 
Free  Produce  Association  ofFriends,"  will  be  held 
at  Clarkson  Hall,  Cherry,  above  Sixth  street,  this 
evening,  at  7|  o'clock. 

•Carrera  obtained  the  Presidency,  we  believe,  in 
1837  or  1838,  by  the  revolution  which  overthrew  Gen. 
Morazan.  The  events  of  this  period  are  graphically 
described  by  Stephens,  in  his  narrative  of  his  first 
jouAey  to  Cfentral  America.  Carrera  is,  at  least  par- 
tially, of  Indian  blood,  and  the  present  revolution  is 
uaderstood  to  be  a  triumph  of  the  old  Spanish  party. 
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MEMORIALS  OF  REBECCA  JONES. 

NO.    XII. 

(ConttBued  from  page  59.) 

R.  Jones  to  John  Pemberton. 

York,  at  Wm,  Tuke's,  0th  mo.  29th,  1784. 

Beloved  friend, — Thou  art  so  much  the  com- 
panion of  my  thoughts,  and  with  so  much  real 
sympathy  under  thy  varied  exercises,  tliat  I  be- 
lieve it  will  tend  to  my  own  relief  at  least  to 
salute  thee  again  by  a  few  lines,  though  I  have 
no  account  whether  my  last  reached  tbee  or  not. 
With  my  dear  friend,  C.  Hustler,  we  have  visit- 
ed most  of  the  meetings  in  Norfolk  and  Lincoln* 
shire,  and  have  been,  for  some  time,  engaged  in 
this  country  ;  and  having  felt  a  draught  particu- 
larly to  the  Monthly  and  Preparative  meetings, 
has  occasioned  more  riding  and  industry,  so  that 
we  have  had  little  rest.  Being  accommodated 
with  J.  Hustler's  chaise,  has  made  it  more  easy, 
which,  with  many  other  favours,  is  cause  of 
thankfulness  to  Him  who  has  not  failed  nor  for- 
saken in  tlie  time  of  deepest  exercise  and  trial ; 
for  indeed,  my  dear  friend,  I  may  say  of  a  truth, 
the  path  allotted  me  in  this  land,  is  one  of  tribu- 
lation, and  my  constant  breathing  is  for  pre- 
servation in  the  path,  that  by  no  part  of  my  con- 
duct, nor  yet  through  impatience  under  suffer- 
ing, the  gracious  design  of  infinite  wisdom 
towards  me,  a  poor,  unworthy  creature,  may  be 
frustrated,  nor  any  dishonour  brought  on  the 
blessed  and  noble  cause  of  Troth.  Truly  there 
is  little  room  for  any  other  than  the  language  of 
deep  bemoaning ;  the  glory  of  many  in  this  land 
has  become  dimmed  and  changed.  Oh !  how 
has  my  heart  mourned  in  remembering  that  in 
this  part  of  the  world,  where  the  glorious  light 
of  the  gospel  so  eminently  broke  forth,  and  where 
so  many  were  gathered  from  shadows  and  forms 
to  the  living  substance  and  power  of  Truth,  under 


a  full  persuasion  that  the  Seed  of  Life  reigned 
and  was  in  dominion,  there  should  be  such 
falling  away  among  the  descendants  of  the  great 
and  good,  that  in  most  of  the  places  1  have 
visitecl  there  is  bat  little  left  but  the  form.  The 
love  of  the  world,  and  a  conformity  to  its  cus- 
toms and  friendship,  has  captivated  many  of  all 
ranks ;  the  sense  whereof  leads  me  sometimes 
to  believe  that  **  the  Lord  will  visit  for  these 
things,  and  be  avenged  on  such  a  nation  as  this." 
Yet  there  is  an  honest  and  tried  number,  up  and 
down,  who  have  ji  just  perception  and  a  clear 
discerning,  and  who  are  engaged  for  the  restora- 
tion of  these  captives,  that  there  may  be  a  revi- 
val of  ancient  zeal  and  simplicity ;  and  a  precious 
visitation  is  extended  to  the  rising  youth,  and 
those  in  the  middle  rank,  many  of  whom  will,  I 
hope,  be  brought  forward  in  the  Lord's  time  as 
workmen  and  women  that  will  not  need  to  be 
ashamed ;  provided  they  keep  patiently  under 
the  holy  forming  hand  of  divine  power,  which, 
through  adorable  mercy,  is  not  yet  wholly  with- 
drawn from  his  heritage.  I  did  not  intend  to  say 
so  much  in  this  line,  but  there  are  very  few  to 
whom  I  can  disclose  my  present  feelings,  except 
C.  Hustler,  who  is  a  true  sympathizing  friend, 

and  is  willing  to  continue  a  little  longer  with  me. 

«  #  «  «  «  «  a 

I  know  thy  situation  in  Ireland  must  have  been 
truly  in  the  cross  to  thy  nature,  but  my  mind  has 
been  settled  in  a  full  pursuasion  thattliou  art  not 
following  cunningly  devised  fables,  and  often 
hearing  that  thou  art  mercifully  sustained,  is 
cause  of  rejoicing  to  one  who,  according  to  my 
measure,  have  often  been  engaged  for  thy  in- 
crease in  strength  and  dedication,  as  well  as  my 
own.  May  the  Lord  be  near  thee,  thy  bow  and 
battle  axe,  and  enable  thee  to  finish  the  work 
which  in  His  counsel  opens  to  thy  view,  that 
thy  crown  may  be  weighty  and  eternal.  And 
oh  !  may  I  have  a  place  in  thy  brotherly  re- 
membrance, for  thou  knowest  what  a  weakling 
I  am  ;  yet  I  dare  not  but  acknowledge  that  the 
Lord  has  not  been  wanting,  nor  do  I  distrust  tho 
sufficiency  of  his  power  for  the  accompliishmen^ 
of  his  own  purposes ;  but  weakness  and  diffidence 
still  attend. 

After  this  Quarterly  Meeting  is  over,  it  looks 
as  if  we  might  endeavour  for  that  at  New  Castle, 
for  the  county  of  Durham,  and  some  meetings 
thereabouts.        ***** 
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Our  Yearly  Meeting  is  now  sitting.  May 
they  be  strengthened  and  comforted  together.  I 
hope  dear  R.  V.  is  safely  arrived,  and  1  hear 
Zachariah  Dicks  and  Ann  Jessap  are  coming  in 
the  fall  as  additional  ambassadors  to  these  parts. 
Surely  something  more  than  common  is  intended 
by  all  these.  John  Parrish  and  James  Cresson 
have  laid  before  their  Monthly  Meetings  a  con- 
cern to  visit.  Barbadoes.  S.  Hopkins,  Thomas 
Scatteixood,  and  John  Haughton,  &».,  have  been 
to  the  Yearly  Meetings  eastward.       •       * 

I  am  with  endeared  sisterly  affection  and  sym- 
pathy, thy  poor  little  friend,  R,  Jones. 

The-  following  instructive  epistle  may  be 
perused  with  benefit  by  parents,  and  by  all^who 
are  engaged  in  the  training  of  youth  : 

To  E.  Alexander. 

ContDoodf  jYorthumberlandt  > 
10th  mo.  l»th,  1784.     J 
Dear  /ricnrf,— Having  thee,  with  thy  sister 
Mary,  often   in   my   affectionate  remembrance 
since  we  parted  at  Norwich,  and  feeling  it  in  a 
stronger  degree  this  morning,  I  am  willing,  by  a 
few  lines,  to  let  thee  know  the  continuance  of 
my  prospect  concerning  thee,  if  by  any  means  I 
may  encourage  thy  steady  attention  and  obedi- 
ence to   that  good   hand   which  has  tenderly 
visited  thy  mind,  and  given  thee  to  see  both  the 
emptiness  of  all  temporal  pleasure,  and  the  beauty, 
permanency,  and  excellence  of  the  divine  prin- 
ciple of  truth ;   unto  which,  let  me  press  thy 
steady  and  uniform  adherence,  **  esteeming  the 
reproaches  of  Christ  greater  riches  than  all  the 
treasures  of  Egypt."     I  know  that  the  enemy  of 
all    righteousness   is  endeavouring  by  various 
means  to  divert  the   minds  of  those   who  are 
newly  awakened  to  seek  an  inheritance  in  divine 
fkvour ;  and  therefore  was  the  injunction  of  the 
great  Master  so  repeatedly  to   his  disciples — 
*«  Watch  and  pray,  tliatye  enter  not  into  tempta- 
tion ;*'  and  for  want  of  this,  many  who  were 
^  beloved  of  God,  and  called  to  be  saints,"  have 
stumbled  on  the  very  threshold  of  the  '*  narrow 
way,"  and  so  made  no  advances  in  the  path  of 
self-denial.   Mayst  thqu  therefore  be  made  sensi- 
ble (after  having**  seen  and  approved  those  things 
which  are  excellent,")  of  the  necessity  of  yield- 
ing obedience  to  every  discovery  of  the  divine 
will,  and  by  an  increasing  dedication  of  heart 
thereunto,  be  strengthened  in  thy  arduous  station 
of  a  mother,  bringing  up  thy  tender  offspring 
under  the  conduct  of  holy  fear,  and  in  a  suitable 
contempt  of  the  vanity  and  folly  of  this  delusive 
world ;  leading  them  by  example  in  the  way  of 
4he  cro|^,  and  in  an  appearance  consistent  with 
the  pure  principle  of  truth  which  we  profess ;  en- 
deavouring, as  far  as  thy  influence  extends,  both 
to  advise  and  restrain  them  in  their  tender  years, 
and  to  make  them  acquainted  with  the  nature 
and  effects  of  divine  grace  in  the  heart,  according 
to  that  ability  wiih  which  thou  mayst  be  furnish- 


ed from  time  tatime.  I  am  the  more  anxious 
on  this  head,  because  I  believe  that  unfaithful- 
ness in  many  parents  of  the  present  age  has  not 
only  proved  a  great  loss  to  their  children,  but 
has  been  productive  of  increasing  difficulties  to 
their  tender  minds  in  the  day  pf  their  visitation, 
by  the  open  door  that  has  been  made  for  them 
into  the  vanity  and  foolish  customs  of  the  de- 
generate days  in  which  we  live :  so  that  if  thou 
art  wise  herein,  thou  will  not  only  be  **  wise  for 
thyself,"  and  grow  **  strong  in  faith  and  good 
works,"  but  wise  for  th^m  who  are  not  arrived 
to  an  age  to  be  wise  on  their  own  account ;  and 
what  is  of  infinitely  more  value  than  every  other 
consideration,  have  the  "  answer  of  a  good  con- 
science "  towards  the  everlasting  Father,  who 
has  visited  thee  with  the  knowledge  of  himself, 
with  gracious  intentions  to  establish  thee  before 
him  for  ever.  Please  communicate  the  contents 
to  thy  beloved  spouse  ;  he  is  equally  interested 
in  all  the  foregoing,  and  in  my  sincere  desire  for 
his  welfare;  also  thy  sister  Mary.  May  she 
never  lose  the  precious  tendering  she  was  under 
when  we  were  together.  My  dear  love  is  to 
them,  thy  father  and  self.  My  companion  V, 
H.,  whose  company  I  am  still  favoured  with, 
and  Wm.  Maithewsj  being  present,  unite  in  the 
salutation. 

My  aforesaid  friend  and  self  have  been  steadily 
engaged  since  we  parted  with  you,  and  having 
taken  meetings  through  most  of  Norfolk,  Liticoln, 
York,  and  Durhamshires,  and  this  county,  are 
about  to  enter  Cumberland,  where  to  receive  a 
few  lines  from  thee  and  dear  M.,  will  be  truly 
acceptable  to  thy  sincere  and  well-wishing  friend, 

R.  Jones. 

We  pass  over  the  detail  of  attendance  of  meet- 
ings in  England  and  in  Scotland,  in  which 
service,  though  supplied  from  day  to  day  with 
strength  sufficient  lor  each  emergency,  she  was 
introduced  into  feelings  of  wea'Kncss.  "  Indeed," 
she  says,  "  no  one  was  ever  sent  abroad  who 
had  more  need  of  the  prayers  of  the  faithful." 
In  this  sense  of  poverty,  she  found  safety  in  re- 
sorting to  the  Christianas  strong  tower,  and  sup- 
plicated that  whatever  sufferings  might  be  allow- 
ed her,  she  might  be  kept  from  doing  any  thing 
that  could  injure  the  blessed  cause  of  Truth. 

The  following  letter  from  her  faithful  friend, 
Sarah  Grubb,  (Sarah  R.  Grubb,  as  she  some- 
times signed  her  name  by  way  of  necessary  dis- 
tinction,) developes  in  an  interesting  manner  her 
secret  preparation  for  extensive  and  weighty  re- 
ligious service.  It  may  here  be  remarked,  that 
the  letters  of  S.  Grubb,  from  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  make  selections,  were  not  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Friends  who  prepared  her  journal, 
but  were  so  valued  by  R.  Jones,  that  she  trans- 
cribed them  in  a  book  now  in  the  compiler's 
possession.  The  intrinsic  value  of  these  letters, 
will,  it  is  trusted,  compensate  for  the  space  they 
may  occupy ;  the  object  being  steadily  kept  in 
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view,  to  render  these  essays  interesting  as  a  con- 
nected whole  in  afier  years. 

Sara/t  Grubb  to  R,  Jones. 

York,  Ist  mo.  9th,  1785. 
About  two  weeks  ago,  being  in  a  distressed, 
tossed  situation  of  mind,  respecting  the  unsettled 
prospect  of  our  future  residence,  and  finding  no 
clear  opening  of  what  might  prove  our  lot,  either 
in  this  land  or  in  Ireland,  and  but  little  ability  to 
trust  and  leave  the  disposal  to  the  Lord,  I  seemed 
ready  to  sink  under  the  pressure  of  increasing 
anxiety,  especially  one  day  as  I  sat  in  meeting, 
when  through  deep,  dark  proving,  I  got  low 
enough  to  accept  any  pointings  for  peace  ;  my 
mind  was  on  a  sudden  calmed,  and  a  secret  lan- 
guage seemed  applied  to  me,  <*  Thou  shah  not 
settle,  I  have  other  service  for  thee."  On  which 
I  was  deeply  humbled ;  and  then  I  thought  I 
perceived  an  opening  about  the  ensuing  Tiiird 
month  tQ  accompany  my  esteemed  friend,  R. 
Jones,  to-*I  know  not  where.  A  degree  of 
sweet  peace  and  serenity  mercifully  succeeded, 
and  all  that  was  within  me  acknowledged,  **  good 
is  the  Lord.'*  My  mind  being  thus  stayed  as 
lo  my  past  troubles,  I  endeavoured  almost  con- 
tinually to  obsc^ire  the  view  I  had  had,  eiiher  by 
making  to  myself  new  objeciSY  or  reasoning 
against  this,  till  I  came  to  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing, when  it  forcibly  presented  itself  again,  and 
urged  me  to  seek  a  conference  wi*h  you. 

The  idea  of  being  instrumental  to  part  com- 
panions, whose  union  and  service  have  not  been 
small  to  one  another,  was  to  me  so  irksome  and 
delicate  a  point,  that  I  concluded,  that  whatever 
was  the  consequence,  I  would  concral  my  feel- 
ings, not  having  so  much  as  hinted  them  to  any 
one  but  my  husband  after  his  return.  But  aAer 
I  got  here,  the  matter  still  remaining,  and  con- 
sidering you  as  mothers,  and  myself  a  child,  in 
these  characters,  I  saw  nothing  to  fear  (either  to 
you  or  myself)  from  this  simple  communication. 
As  I  believe  it  possible  for  very  distant  services 
to  be  brought  so  near  us  (in  order  to  subject  our 
minds)  as  that  we  may  widely  mistake  the  time 
for  the  accomplishment  of  them,  if  we  run  after 
the  vision  when  it  would  withdraw  and  leave 
us.  And  if  in  this,  or  other  respects,  I  am 
erring,  your  superior  experience  and  present 
sense  divinely  aflforded,  may,  instead  of  hurting 
.ne,  prove  of  lasting  benefit.     Wherefore  I  leave 


In  a  letter  addressed  to  Eslher  Tuke,  R.  J., 
after  speaking  afiectionately  of  S.  Grubb,  says  : 
**  I  have  received  her  loving,  modest  and  pru- 
dent offer  to  help  a  poor  creature,  a  little  one: 
which  with  thine  of  a  chaise,  dz;c.,  makes  me 
feel  very  humble  that  such  way  should  be  made 
for  me  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  love  tlie  cause 
of  Truth  in  sincerity.    Indeed,  I  have  admired 


at  it,  knowing  my  little  feeble  estate,  and  think- 
ing that  by  this  time  you  must  know  it  pretty 
well."  The  fallowing,  from  the  same  letter,  we 
quote  as  bearing  upon  the  present  subject  :•*- 
*«  Thou  canst  nut  think  how  much  good  thou 
hast  done  me  by  thy  several  free  hints,  especi- 
ally thy  reviving  the  charge  *  whom  the  Lord 
hath  joined,  let  not  man  put  asunder.'  And  as 
I  believe  it  was  the  Master's  will  that  C.  Hust- 
ler and  R.  J.  should  be  joined  so  far,  so  I  am 
comforted  in  the  belief  that  nothing  of  an  infe* 
rior  nature  has  attempted  to  separate.  By  this 
thou  will  understand  how  kindly  we  take  both 
thy  letters  to  us,  and  dear  S.  Grubb's.  Oh 
what  an  unspeakable  privilege  they  enjoy,  whose 
foundation  is  on  that  Rock,  against  which,  as 
thou  wisely  observest,  *•  the  gates  of  hell  cannot 
prevail.'  These  are  not  disposed  to  miscon- 
strue the  fruits  of  love  and  freedom^  but  wisely 
to  improve  thereby  ;  which  is,  my  dear  friend, 
my  desire." 

S.  Grubb  to  R.  J. 

Fos/or,  1st  mo.  11,  1785. 
Beloved  friend^ — I  am  obliged  by  thy  favour 
in  so  early  replying  to  mine  from  York,  and 
particularly  for  thy  afiectionate  freedom  con- 
tained therein.  The  suspense  was  short  and 
easy.  Feeling  but  little  anxiety  how  my  pros- 
pects might  terminate,  if  my  resignation  to  them 
and  their  inherent  trials  was  all  that  was  re- 
quired, I  gratefully  accept  the  gracious  design, 
and  thankfully  acknowledge  its  early  completion. 
If  1  was  wrong,  being  conscious  of  having  no  end 
in  view,  but  the  secret  approbation  of  Truth,  I 
trust  that  a  future  impartiality  to  myself  will 
enable  to  discover  where  the  error  lay.  If  I 
was  right,  I  am  contented  to  rest  my  cause  in 
that  good  hand,  which  by  ways  and  means  in- 
scrutable to  us,  can  efiect  its  own  unerring  pur- 
poses. In  short,  when  I  had  read  thy  letter,  I 
considered  the  lilies,  and  remembered  the  gospel 
injunction — *^  Take  no  thought  for  the  morrow," 
which  the  activity  of  self,  and  the  ^perplexing 
inquisitiveness  of  my  disposition,  often,  very 
often,  prevent  my  compliance  with.  ^But  I 
humbly  crave  the  continuance  of  the  present 
covering  of  my  mind  on  tliis  subject,  and  that 
you  may  simply  proceed  in  your  arduous  journey 
in  the  pure  openings  of  Truth  upon  your  own 
minds,  uninfluenced  by  any  thing  inferior  thereto. 
For  did  you  know  to  the  full  the  feelings  of  my 
heart  towards  you,  you  would  be  completely 
convinced,  as  I  trust  you  are  in  a  good  degree, 
that  was  it  in  my  power  I  should  dread  to  move 
a  finger  to  bring  about  too  early  a  separation  of 
companions  united  in  the  holy  covenant:  be- 
lieving the  command  applicable  to  these-— 
*'  Whom  God  hath  joined,  let  no  man  (as  man) 

put  asunder." 

»        «        «         •         »        ♦        » 

I  hope  thou  wilt  be  instrumental  in  supporting 
the  drooping  spirits  of  our  beloved  C.  Hustler, 
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with  whose  hidden  sorrows  my  mind  has  o(kn 

been  led  hiddenly  and  deeply  to  sympathise. 

»        »        «         «>'*•« 

Various  are  the  ingredients,  wisely  a.nd  evilly, 
cast  into  the  cup  of  human  life,  and  great  is  our 
natural  antipathy  to  some  of  them.  What  is 
tolerable  to  one,  is  almost  intolerable  to  another. 
So  Tarious  are  likewise  our  palates  for  interior 
food,  and  so  hard  to  learn  is  that  capital  lesson 
**  to  endure  all  things,''  and  quietly  to  depend 
upon  the  everlasting  arm  of  power  which 
changeth  not,  nor  forsaketh  the  poorest  of  the 
flock  who  trust  in  his  strength.  Oh  the  need 
there  is  in  this  day  often  to  repair  to  the  just 
balance,  and  when  weighed,  steadily  to  dwell  as 
at  the  centre  of  the  beam,  lest  we  should  be  un- 
profitably  tossed  up  and  down  by  the  sleight  of 
men,  and  prevented  of  that  quiet  habitation 
divinely  appointed  for  the  refuge  and  sanctuary 

of  the  faithful  in  their  tribulated  prilgrimage. 

«        •        *         •         «        «        « 

I  marvel  not,  dear  friend,  from  my  small  ex- 
perience, at  the  often  tried  situation  of  thy  mind. 
The  Seed,  if  it  be  visited  in  many  places,  must 
be  sought  for  in  prison  houses,  in  mangers  and 
deserts,  and  sometimes  lamented  for  in  a  language 
similar  to  Mary's—"  They  have  taken  away  my 
Lord,  and  I  know  not  where  they  have  laid 
him."  And  when  the  deep  exercise  and  travail 
of  spirit  of  the  faithful  labourers  are  blessed  with 
a  degree  of  success,  in  how  abject  a  state  is  the 
pure  life  found  !  What  need  is  there  for  such 
as  minister  to  it,  to  be  so  baptized  into  its  suf* 
ferings,  and  content  therewith  as  acceptably  to 
clothe  its  nakedness,  relieve  its  hunger,  and  visit 
its  imprisoned  state.  Notwithstanding  the  im- 
poverished situation  of  these,  their  deep  self- 
abasement  and  fear  respecting  the  uselessness  of 
their  services,  yet  undoubtedly  they  are  held  in 
everlasting  remembrance,  and,  in  the  more  trium- 
phant state  of  the  seed,  we  see  even  kere^  these 
are  admitted  to  near  access  through  the  gracious 

invitation — **'  Come  ye  blessed  of  my  Father." 

*.       «        •  «        •        #        « 

I  remember  to  have  heard  that  S.  F.,  in  the 
last  journey  he  took,  was  often  so  exceedingly 
stripped  and  tried,  particularly  after  his  public 
appearance,  that  the  unity  or  approbation  of  the 
least  child  in  the  family  would  have  revived  him  ; 
and  this  led  him  to  acknoweldge  that  he  was 
never  more  weak  and  apt  to  doubt  the  rectitude 
of  his  ministry.  Yet  a  friend  of  much  religious 
worth  and  spiritual  discerning,  who  was  often 
with  him,  told  me  that  it  was  never  more  pure 
and  baptising. 

But  I  am  grieved  with  myself  for  writing  thus 
to  an  old  soldier,  instructed  in  all  the  righteous- 
ness of  both  law  and  gospel.  I  had  more  need 
get  to  some  Gamaliel  and  sit  at  their  feet  awhile, 
or,  what  would  be  still  better,  place  myself  as 
Mary  did,  that  by  similar  teaching  I  may  be 
rightly  instructed,  and  enabled  to  keep  my  own 
standing,  which  appears  to  be  in  slippery  places. 


I  might  say  much  to  thee  respecting  the  proved 
situation  frequently  portioned  as  my  spiritual 
meat,  which,  though  unpleasant  to  flesh  and 
blood,  is,  nevertheless,  when  the  mind  is  truly 
humbled,  experienced  to  be  substantial  food ; 
and  by  these  things  our  life  is  preserved,  as, 
through  subjection  of  soul,  the  sanctifying  power 
of  Truth  is  not  obstructed.  When  there  is  the 
least  certain  evidence  that  I  am  at  all  engaged  in 
the  good  fight,  and  have  not  forsaken  the  faith, 
I  am  then  encouraged  to  look  with  a  degree  of 
confidence  to  Divine  Help  for  my  future  step* 
pings ;  and,  in  order  to  run  so  as  to  obtain,  to 
endeavour  to  ran  with  patience. 

We  have  not  yet  come  to  any  conclasion  re- 
specting our  future  settlen\ent.  It  is  indeed  by 
getting  deep  enough  that  we  can  be  rightly 
directed. 

(To  be  eooUnued.) 


For  Friends*  Review. 

REMARKS  ON  CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT. 

The  momentous  question  of  the  total  abolition 
of  the  punishment  of  deatii,  has  for  some  years 
past  so  prominently  occupied  the  minds  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  right-thinking  philauthropists 
of  the  world,  that  I  feel  assured  that  our  beloved 
Society,  which  has  anticipated,  at  all  times  since 
its  rise,  every  great  object  of  human  benevolence, 
and  planted  the  flag  of  mercy  and  justice  on  for* 
ward  vantage  grounds,  will  alike  help  this  move- 
ment onward.  Already.  British  ^  Friends  are 
acting  for  the  final  obliteration  of  the  only  re- 
maining one  of  those  many  bloody  laws  which 
so  disgracefully  distinguished  England;  and  are 
urging  with  all  tlie  might  of  their  moral  power, 
the  complete  expurgation  of  their  Draconian 
code,  by  wiping  from  the  statute-book  of  their 
country  this  last  vestige  of  the  **  rubric  of 
blood." 

Those  who  favour  this  measure  take  the 
highest  ground  at  once,  and  in  no  case  concede 
the  right  to  man,  or  admit  the  necessity,  if  they 
do  concede  the  right,  of  perpetrating  before  the 
face  of  heaven,  the  horrible  spectacle,  the  awful 
act  of  destroying  that  life  which  God  gave,  and 
He  alone  may  take  away. 

And  here  let  me  remark  upon  an  imputation 
frequently  cast  by  the  enemies  of  this  cause, 
which  stigmatises  its  friends  as  morbid  senti- 
mentalists, whose  zeal  is  excited  by  a  false  sym- 
pathy for  the  criminal,  a  tender  compassion  for 
the  murderer.  Now  nothing,  so  far  as  I  know, 
is  more  distant  from  the  truth  than  this  slur  from 
those  whose  prejudices  on  the  subject  have  not 
allowed  them  to  give  a  fair  investigation  to  the 
arguments  of  its  friends  ;  for  whils't  these  com- 
miserate all  human  suflering,  without  reference 
to  the  weakness  or  wickedness  which  was  its 
cause,  yet  they  do  not  permit  the  heart  to  obtain 
that  undue  control  of  the  head,  the  indulgence  of 
wliich  would,  in  the  slightest  degree,  jeopard  the 
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security  or  the  well-being  of  society.  They 
propose  this  ehange  in  the  penal  code,  not  to 
lessen  the  power  of  good  government  to  restrain 
and  punish  the  criminal,  but  to  strengthen  the 
penal  justice  of  the  law,  and  make  it  more  effec- 
tually a  terror  to  evil-doers.  They  do  not  ad- 
vocate this  cause  from  any  mawkish  compassion 
for  the  murderer,  but  because  they  are  satisfied 
that  capital  punishments  are  unnecessary,  and 
not  only  unnecessary,  but  useless  and  worse  than 
useless  ;  that  they  are  attended  with  but  slight 
influence  to  restrain  men  from  crime,  and  do,  in 
many  direct  and  indirect  modes,  actually  conduce 
to  its  production. 

It  is  now  universally  conceded  by  statesmen 
and  jurists,  that  all  penal  codes  should  be  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  prevention,  and  not  vengeance ; 
if,  therefore,  the  friends  to  the  abolition  of  capital 
punishment  can  prove,  beyond  a  cavil,  that  the 
gibbet  with  its  murders  has  not  only  failed  to 
deter  men  from  crime,  but  rather  tended  to  lead  to 
its  commission,  the  plea  of  its  necessity  for 
social  security  must  topple  to  the  ground.  But 
as  the  RiOHT  to  take  human  life  is  firmly  main- 
tained .by  the  opponents  of  this  cause,  and  a  su- 
preme injunction  from  the  Divine  Lawgiver 
himself  urged  as  authority,  it  will  be  requisite  to 
examine  this  right,  before  we  consider  the  ne- 
cessity of  its  continuance  for  the  repression  of 
crime. 

All  the  arrangements  of  creation,  all  the  com- 
mands in  natural  religion,  and  all  the  relations  of 
man  to  man,  so  completely  portray  the  supre- 
macy of  his  moral  over  his  animal  part,  that  not 
a  shadow  of  natural  right  to  destroy  human  life, 
save  in  the  instinctive  impulse  of  preserving  his 
own  from  immediate  destruction,  can  be  found 
in  the  world  by  which  he  is  surrounded.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  written  with  orient  letters  of 
living  light,  by  the  revelation  of  God's  works, 
that  man  is  a  social  dependent  being,  whose  self- 
preservation  is  to  be  governed  by  principles 
strictly  defensive,  which  are  in  no  measure  to  be 
tinctured  by  the  brutal  quality  of  vindictiveness. 
If  then  the  Almighty,  by  his  works,  has  revealed 
the  principle  of  moral  ascendency  in  the  human 
race,  the  expression  of  his  Divine  will,  through 
his  inspired  apostles  and  followers,  as  declared 
in  the  Scriptures  of  Truth,  cannot  contradict  it. 
The  whole  hioht  to  take  life  in  punishment  for 
the  crime  of  murder,  is  advocated  on  the  direct 
theocratic  injunction  in  the  Jewish  code,  ex- 
pressed in  the  declarations,  (Gen.  ix.  6,J — 
"'  Whoso  sheddeth  man^s  blood,  by  man  snail 
his  blood  be  shed,"  and  "  At  the  hand  of  every 
man's  brother  will  I  require  the  life  of  man." 
Now,  although  it  must  be  conceded  that  these 
were  direct  commands  at  the  time  they  were 
pronounced,  yet  we  find  that  they  were  only 
links  in  that  chain  of  minute  retribution  promul- 
gated to  the  Jews  in  the  21st  chapter  of  Exodus, 
where  the  death-penalty  is  repeatedly  ordained 
for  other  oflences  than  murder,  all  based  upon 


the  rigid  doctrine  of  the  old  dispensation — **  Thou 
shah  give  life  for  life,  eye  for  eye,  tooth  for 
tooth,  hand  for  hand,  foot  for  foot,  burning  for 
burning,  wound  for  wound,  stripe  for  stripe." 
But  the  gospel  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  by 
which,  as  Christians,  we  must  be  governed, 
binds  us  to  renounce  every  point  in  the  Old  Dis- 
pensation, which  is  at  variance  with  the  new. 
Fundamentally,  then,  the  retributive  doctrine  ot 
Exodus  is  ibr  ever  banished  from  the  Christian 
code,  by  tlie  express  declaration  of  our  Lord, 
(Matt.  v.  38,  el  seq.)  "  Ye  have  heard  that  it 
hath  been  said,  an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth 
for  a  tooth ;  but  I  say  unto  you  that  ye  resist 
not  evil,  but  whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on  thy 
right  cheek,  turn  to  him  thy  left  also,"  ^. 
Here  a  special  repeal  of  all  the  retributive  laws 
of  the  Old  Testament,  was  promulgated  by  the 
Redeemer  himself,  who  inculcated  by  his  teach- 
ings, that  forgiving,  benevolent,  long-suffering, 
and  merciful  spirit,  which  is  so  opposed  to  the 
statute  of  vengeance  which  demands  life  for  life. 
The  Jewish  law  was  directly  theocratic,  and  as 
such  rendered  the  punishment  of  death  the  act 
of  Him  to  whom  alone  vengeance  belongeih ; 
but  as  the  same  God  has  repealed  that  code,  and 
promulgated  fnilder  and  naore  merciful  enact- 
ments, It  can  afibrd  no  rule  of  guidance  for  the 
Christian. 

I  think  the  weight  of  the  theological  argument, 
so  far  from  proving  that  Christians  are  com- 
manded to  punish  with  death,  preponderates  in 
favour  of  its  prohibition.  But  at  all  events, 
under  the  new  dispensation,  neither  authority 
nor  command  for  the  dreadful  act  can  be  found ; 
and  certainly  so  important  a  law  to  the  human 
race,  would  never  have  been  left  in  doubt,  but 
written  in  characters  of  flame  on  the  pay[es  of 
the  New  Testament.  In  fact,  our  laws  do  not 
award  death  for  murder  on  the  ground  of  Divine 
command,  but  on  our  resentment  against  the 
crime,  and  our  desires  for  safety  against  its  re- 
currence ;  on  our  vengeauce  and  on  our  fears. 

It  is  also  said  that  society  has  a  right  to  do 
anything  and  everything  necessary  for  its  own 
safety,  and  therefore  the  necessity  creates  the 
right.  Yet  in  the  harmony  of  God's  moral  laws, 
enlightened  investigation  will  show  that  nothing 
can  be  necessary  which  is  immoral ;  and  if  the 
taking  of  life  be  morally  and  religiously  wrong, 
nothing  can  save  it  from  the  final  edict  of  utI" 
necessary.  This  bring  us,  in  our  very  brief  and 
cursory  view  of  the  subject,  to  a /consideration  of 
the  NECESSITY  of  Capital  punishment  for  the  re- 
pression of  crime. 

The  dp.fence  for  the  necessity  of  the  continu- 
ance of  the  death-penalty,  can  only  be  made  by 
those  who  are  willing  to  sacrifice  principle  to 
expediency,  and  who  find  the  right  of  society  to 
inflict  it,  in  a  supposed  necessity  for  the  main- 
tainance  of  its  own  safety  and  social  order.  But 
even  conceding  to  our  opponents  this  right  in  the 
abstract,  it  will  devolve  upon  them  to  make  mani- 
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fest,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  destruction  of  the 
life  of  the  criminal  is  the  only  means  of  preserv- 
ing a  greater  number  of  innocent  lives.  Upon 
a  review  of  human  institutions  it  will  appear  that 
ail  those  which  have  been  founded  in  opposition 
to  the  moral  laws  of  the  world,  have,  like  this, 
been  attended  with  utter  failure  to  attain  the  de- 
sired end.  For  one,  I  am  perfectly  willing,  in 
argument,  to  wave  the  question  of  right,  and 
rest  the  decision  upon  the  broad  issue  of  the 
comparative  superiority  of  the  one  mode  or  the 
other,  for  the  repression  of  crime.  And  fortu- 
nately, there  is  no  lack  of  evidence,  no  scarcity 
of  indisputable  facts  upon  which  to  make  this 
comparison.  ;In  this  state,  (New  York,)  where 
reform  to  some  extent  has  been  effected,  we  find 
that  those  crimes,  such  as  horse-stealing,  which 
it  was  forme!  ly  thought  necessary  to  repress  by 
the  terrors  of  the  gallows,  instead  of  having  in- 
creased in  commission  by  the  removal  of  the 
punishment  before  believed  eificaciDUs  in  their 
restraint,  have  so  wonderfully  decreased  in  fre- 
quency, that  no  legislator  has  ever  yet  been  found 
wild  enough  to  make  the  rash  proposition  of  its 
restoration.  So  also  in  England,  where,  by  the 
efforts  of  the  friends  of  this  cause,  numbering 
among  the  best  and  greatest  names  that  adorn  its 
annals,  the  death  penalty  was  no  longer  affixed 
to  many  offences  before  capital,  instead  of  the 
repeal  tending  to  the  increase  of  those  crimes, 
the  Home  Office  returns,  made  annually  to  Par- 
liament, show  since  then  a  great  decrease.  These 
government  records  are  unequivocal  testimony  in 
favour  of  the  abolition  of  this  punishment ;  be- 
cause the  experiment  is  made,  and  a  contrast  can 
be  drawn  in  the  same  country,  among  the  same 
people,  and  under  similar  circumstances.  And 
it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  those  offences  where 
death  continued  to  be  the  penalty,  increased^ 
whilst  those  in  which  an  alteration  had  uken 
place,  simultaneously  decreased* 

It  being  thus  proven  that  the  change  of  pun- 
ishment for  offences  of  a  milder  grade,  has  al- 
ways been  attended  by  a  diminution  in  their  fre-, 
quency,  we  might  reason,  a  fortiori^  that  such 
must  be  its  effect  in  a  greater  degree  in  the 
more  heinous  ones,  which  are  made  capital  by 
our  laws.  For  if  the  death  penalty  had  so  little 
effect  in  restraining  men  from  the  commission  of 
minor  crimes,  how  can  it  be  presumed  that  it  will 
curb  those  more  powerful  impulses  under  the 
domination  of  which  the  crime  of  murder  is 
usually  committed !  Fortunately  we  are  not 
obliged  to  rest  the  probable  result  of  this  mea- 
sure upon  deductions  drawn  from  its  entire  suc- 
cess in  offences  which  are  now,  in  most  Christian 
governments,  awarded  with  less  severe  punish- 
ments, but  may  at  once  produce  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  its  happy  results  in  those  countries 
where  the  capital  penalty  has  been  entirely  ex- 
punged from  their  statute  books. 

W.  R.  W. 

[To  be  coaUoued.] 


From  th«  North  AiMricao  aod  U.  8.  Qaietto. 
EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

Of  the  many  visitors  to  our  institutions  of  the 
blind,  few  are  aware  of  the  great  practical  bene- 
volence of  the  system.  Not  one  in  a  thousand 
knows  more  of  the  plan  and  results  than  is  visible 
in  a  superficial  visit,  or  an  hour's  public  exhibi- 
tion of  the  niusic  and  studies. 

The  object  of  all  the  institutions  in  this  country 
is  to  prepare  the  blind  for  usefulness  and  happi- 
ness. They  are  not  asylums  for  the  superannua- 
ted and  helpless. 

Children  are  received  usually  from  10  to  16 
years  of  age;  they  must  be  of  sound  mind  and 
body.  This  is  the  age  at  which  they  can  receive 
the  best  practical  instruction,  in  view  of  all  they 
require  for  the  business  of  life.  Exceptions  arc 
sometimes  made,  and  children  are  received  as 
early  as  five  and  six.  But  the  time  of  retaining 
pupib  being  usually  limited  to  five  or  six  years, 
it  is  evident  a  child  of  six  or  seven  years 
of  age  can  receive  little  or  no  advantage  be- 
yond learning  to  read,  and  a  few  of  the  elemen- 
tary studies. 

The  period  of  discharge  arrives  at  a  time  when 
parents  only  begin  to  think  of  a  suitable  occupa- 
tion for  their  seeing  children. 

This  is  true  whether  the  business  to  be  pur- 
sued by  the  blind  be  music,  teaching,  or  a  me- 
chanical trade. 

The  number  of  pupils  under  instruction  and 
employed  in  the  institutions  in  the  United  States 
at  this  time  is  nearly  five  hundred,  distributed  as 
follows : 

In  the  Perkins  Institution,  Boston,    -  94 

New  York           do. 134 

Pennsylvania  do.    •    -    -    •    •  86 

Ohio                     do. 72 

Kentucky  do.  estimated    -    -  35 

Virginia  do.    -   do.  -    -    -  30 

Tennesse  do.    -    -     -    -    -  12 

Indiana  do.    -    -    -    -    -  30 

Total, 492 

In  1845  seven  Institutions  contained     970 

Increase  in  three  years,  •  •  -  122 
All  the  institutions  in  Great  Britain  contained 
in  1846,  904  inmates.  There  are  now  probably 
about  960.  In  the  United  States  there  are  about 
7000  blind  persons,  of  whom  one  in  fourteen 
i3  in  the  schools.  In  Great  Britain  there  is 
one  blind  person  in  the  Asylum  to  every  twenty- 
one  of  the  whole  number.  In  1845  the  numbers 
were,  for  Great  Britain  one  in  twenty-two,  for 
the  United  Slates  one  in  seventeen. 

This  comparison  is  favourable  to  the  schools 
in  this  country,  and  every  year  exhibits  a  cor- 
responding increase,  as  compared  with  the  Asy- 
lums abroad. 

The  blind  in  the  United  States  receive  more 
intellectual  and  personal  culture  than  in  Great 
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Britain.  But  in  the  latter  country  they  produce 
more  work — with  the  exception  of  the  work- 
shops, our  institutions  are  altogether  superior  to 
theirs.  We  turn  out  more  teachers,  and  more 
musicians,  and  a  superior  class  of  persons. 

Though  labour  is  better  paid  in  this  country, 
it  has  not  been  so  favourably  organized  for  the 
blind  as  there.  Therein  is  our  chief  deficiency. 
We  have  workshops  for  the  young  blind  appren- 
tice, but,  with  few  exceptions,  we  provide  no 
work  for  the  blind  man  who  lias  acquired  a  trade. 
He  is  often  injudiciously  told,  his  great  infirmity 
disables  him  from  a  competition  with  the  seeing 
mechanic — that  the  workshops  are  dosed  against 
him,  and  that  he  has  little  or  no  chance  of  suc- 
cess in  the  world — and  yet  he  has  no  workshops 
prepared  for  him,  where  the  arrangements  may 
all  be  suitably  adapted  to  his  peculiar  condition, 
and  where  all  the  profits  and  economy  of 
purchases,  sales,  capital,  machinery  and  super- 
intendence, are  secured  for  his  particular 
benefit. 

It  is  a  gratifying  fact,  however,  and  worthy  of 
being  known,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  blind 
are  able  to  work  their  way  through  the  world 
with  their  own  talents  and  labour,  assisted  per- 
chance, occasionally,  by  their  connexions  and 
friends.— Some  of  them  are  now  occupying  re- 
sponsible and  useful  positions,  and  many  are 
living  by  the  results  of  tlieir  own  unaided  labour 
and  skill. 

It  is  a  doubtful  policy  to  increase  the  difficul- 
ties of  blindness  by  discoupging  the  hopes  and 
ambition  of  the  blind  themselves.  Success  often 
depends  upon  the  faith  which  inspires  our  de- 
termination to  succeed.  Tell  a  young  man,  see- 
ing or  blind,  there  is  no  hope  of  success  for  him, 
and  you  paralyze  at  once  every  honourable  am- 
bition.— There  is  no  object  before  him.  No  one 
will  do  what  he  believes  he  cannot  do.  ^s  he 
ihinketk  so  is  he, 

Stiould  we  not  encourage  the  blind,  therefore, 
and  may  we  not  properly  do  so,  to  make  the  at- 
tempt at  earning  their  own  livelihood,  to  buflfeta 
little  with  the  storms  and  adversities  of  life  ;  and 
ihen,  if  failure  do  occur,  provide  for  them  a  work- 
shop and  a  home,  where  their  honest  industry 
may  be  rewarded  with  its  proper  fruits  ? 

There  would  always  be  found  some  who 
would,  from  choice  or  .necessity,  return  to  such 
an  establishmenL  And  it  is  true  also,  that  there 
are  some  among  the  industrious  blind  who,  from 
poverty  or  other  causes,  are  utterly  unable  to 
secure  a  maintenance  by  their  isolated  labour. 
Here  there  is  a  class,  and  a  growing  one,  of  un- 
fortunate but  indqstrious  and  worthy  persons,  to 
whom  the  expensive  education  they  have  re- 
eeived  is  of  doubtful  vaiuCf  unless  the  benevolent 
object  and  end  of  that  education  is  secured  to 
them. 

If  the  institutions  cast  them  oflf,  with  their  sen- 
sibilities increased  by  their  moral  and  intellectual 
culture,  only  to  fail  in  every  practical  undertak- 


ing, and  to  become  again  the  burden  of  their 
friends,  and  ultimately  the  tenants  of  the  alms- 
house, then  will  they  become  the  sad  but  con- 
spicuous monuments  of  a  mistaken  philanthropy 
— then,  indeed,  will  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
plans  of  benevolence  the  world  ever  saw,  lose 
the  lustre  of  its  humanity,  by  elevating  a  class  of 
unfortunate  beings,  only  to  be  disappointed,  and 
made  more  truly  sensible  of  their  misfortune. 

The  policy  to  which  all  the  institutions  in  this 
country  seem  to  be  directing  their  attention,  but 
which  has  not  been  adopted  by  any,  except  in 
a  modified  form  at  Boston,  is  to  complete  the 
imperfect  system,  and  provide  a  separate  estab- 
lishment or  •*  HOME  "  for  the  industrious  blind, 
as  indicated  above.* 

This  could  be  done  at'  a  comparatively  small 
expense,  and  with  the  most  happy  results. 

The  institutions  in  Great  Britain  usually  em- 
ploy the  blind  in  their  shops  after  their  course 
of  instruction  is  passed,  and  in  some  cases  adults, 
also,  who  receive  no  other  education.  A  large 
amount  of  the  wares  made  by  the  blind  is  sold 
annually.     The  sales  of  the— 

Liverpool  asylum,  with  about  100  inmates,  an- 


nually  amount  to 

t  5,500 

Edinburgh  asylum,  " 

«( 

81 

**     14,000 

London          •*        «* 

(( 

189 

««       6,500 

Glasgow         "        «• 

li 

105 

«<     25,000 

Of  the  Glasgow  inmates,  about  70  board  out 
of  the  house,  ^bout  $6000  are  paid  to  them  in 
wages.  In  the  Boston  Institution  28  blind  per- 
sons are  employed  in  a  separate  department,  who 
were  paid  for  their  work  nearly  $2000  in  one 
year,  at  a  cost  to  the  institution  of  only  $300, 
afler  disposing  of  their  manufactured  articles. 
Some  of  these  were  boarded,  who  might  not 
otherwise  have  been  a  charge  to  the  institution. 
But  they  would  have  been  a  charge  somewhere, 
and  with  a  much  less  return  to  the  community 
in  the  results  of  their  own  industry. 

Another  subject  of  deep  interest  to  the  friends 
of  the  blind  if  the  printing.  This  being  done  in 
a  peculiar  manner,  and  of  use  only  to  the  blind, 
it  presents  no  inducement  for  publishers  to  get 
up  books  of  that  kind.  There  are,  therefore, 
but  few  books  printed  for  the  blind.  The  most 
valuable  is  the  Bible.  This  invaluable  blessing 
is  now  secured  to  them.  From  the  great  zeal 
manifested  in  behalf  of  all  benevolent  objects  in 
this  country,  we  may  yet  hope  that  this  and 
every  other  difficulty  under  which  the  blind 
labour,  may  in  due  time  be  removed,  and  that 
'*  the  eyes  that  are  not  blessed  with  light  may  no 
lonfifer  stream  with  tears."  C. 

September  25,  1848. 


*  Since  this  was  written,  the  writer  has  learned  that 
the  State  of  New  York  has  actually  appropriated 
$15,000  for  a  building  in  which  the  blind  are  to  be 
employed  after  their  instruction  is  completed,  and  that 
immediate  efforts  are  to  be  made  to  carry  the  plan  into 
effect. 
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8KLV  SJ>UCATION. 

Mach  less  of  success  in  life  is  in  reality  de- 
pendent upon  accident,  or  what  ie  called  luck, 
than  is  commonly  supposed.  Far  more  depends 
upon  the  objects  which  a  man  proposes  to  him- 
self; what  attainments  he  aspires  to ;  what  is 
the  circle  which  bounds  his  visions  and  thoughts ; 
what  he  chooses,  not  to  be  educated  for^  but  to 
educate  kimeelf  for ;  whether  he  lo«>ks  to  the 
end  and  aim  of  the  whole  of  life,  or  only  to  the 
present  day  or  hour ;  whether  he  listens  to  the 
▼dice  of  ind(ricnce  or  vulgar  pleasure,  or  to  the 
stirring  voice  in  his  own  soul,  urging  his  ambi- 
tion on  to  laudable  objects. 


FRIENDS^   REVIEW. 

PHILADELPHIA,  TENTH  MONTH  21,  1848. 


The  essay  on  capital  punishments,  the  first  por- 
tion of  which  appears  in  the  present  number,  has 
lain  several  months  in  our  bureau,  having  come 
to  hand  after  the  publicatioh  of  the  '^  Observations 
on  Insanity  and  Crime''  were  commenced.''*  And  as 
those  observations  were  applicable  to  the  subject 
discussed  by  our  correspondent,  it  was  thought 
best  to  defer  the  publication  ot  the  latter  to  the 
present  time.  It  will  be  observed  that  our  corres- 
pondent has  admitted  what  the  writer  of  the  "Ob- 
servations, &c.,"  has  endeavoured  to  refute,  the 
imperative  character  of  the  precept  so  often  quoted 
from  the  9th  chapter  of  Genesis.  This,  we  think, 
is  granting  to  the  advocates  of  the  death  penalty 
more  than  they  can  justly  claim.  Yet  even  with 
this  concession,  the  arguments  appear  entirely  con. 
elusive  in  favour  of  a  penal  code  in  which  capital 
punishment  should  have  no  place. 

We  have  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  punish- 
ment of  death  has  become  decidedly  revolting  to 
the  feelings  and  jsentiments  of  the  most  conscien- 
tious and  reflecting  portion  of  the  community.  We 
therefore  take  the  liberty  of  suggettting  to  our  read- 
ers the  propriety,  not  Xb  say  the  dut}-,  of  a  renewed 
union  of  eflbrts  to  call  the  attention  of  our  legisla- 
tive assemblies,  at  the  approaching  sessions,  to  this 
momentous  subject.  In  popular  governments  the 
laws  may  be  >ustly  regarded  as  the  index  of  public 
opinion;  but  that  opinion,  to  be  effective,  must  be 
known.  If  those  citizens  who  are  convinced  that 
the  death  penally  ought  to  be  expunged  from  our 
penal  codes,  would  unite  in  memorializing  their 
respeotive  legislatures  on  the  subject,  we  might 
reasonably  hope  to  see,  at  an  early  day,  this  relic 
of  barbarism  banished  from  among  us.  For  how- 
ever venerable  the  authority  under  which  it  was 
formerly  imposed,  it  must  now  be  regarded,  like 
polygamy,  divorce  and  many  other  practices  once 
tolerated,  because  of  the  hardness  of  their  hearts, 


•Page  Cll. 


as  the    appendage  of  a  dispensation  which  has 
passed  away. 

In  our  last  number  it  was  intimated  tliat  some 
observations  on  the  extension  of  slavery  would 
probably  appear  at  a  future  time.  We  must  all 
agree  that  the  question,  whetlier  the  territory  le- 
cently  united  to  our  national  domain  shall  be  occu- 
pied by  freemen  and  free  institutions,  or  by  slave- 
holders and  their  servile  dependents,  with  the 
evils,  moral  and  political,  which  slavery  entail^  on 
the  country  where  it  is  tolerated,  is  one  of  appal- 
ling magnitude,  which  every  enlightened  friend 
of  our  country  must  desire  to  have  settled  in  favour 
of  freedom.  The  manner  in  which  individual  in- 
fluence can  be  most  e£fectually  exerted  towards 
the  attainment  of  this  end ,  must  necessarily  and 
properly  be  left  to  individual  judgment  and  de- 
cision. 

When,  at  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  the 
territory  on  the  north-west  of  the  Ohio  was  ceded 
to  the  United  States,  it  was  not  thought  advisable 
to  leave  the  admission  or  exclusion  of  slavery  to 
the  decision  of  the  future  inhabitants.  The  ordi- 
nance of  1787,  adopted  by  the  congress  of  the  con- 
federation, and  re-enacted  by  the  Federal  congress, 
set  that  question  permanently  at  rest.  It  was  well 
known  that  slavery  was  introduced  into  the  colo- 
nies without  the  sanction  of  law,  and  established 
there  by  usage,  which  acquired  the  force  of  law. 
To  prevent  a  similar  result  in  th6  north-west  terri- 
tory, the  ordinance  in  question  was  passed.  The 
argument  that  the  people  of  the  South  had  an 
equal  right  with  those  of  the  North  to  go  there  and 
take  their  property  with  them,  was  certainly  as 
good  then  as  it  is  now.  But  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  advanced.  And  we  can  hardly  con- 
ceive why  it  should  be  tenaciously  urged  now  in 
relation  to  New  Mexico  and  California,  if  the  pos- 
Kessors  of  slaves  did  not  expect  to  make  some 
practical  issue  dependent  upon  it.  If  the  Mexican 
laws  are  competent  to  the  exclusion  of  slavery, 
why  should  any  of  our  people  object  to  an  act  cor- 
roborating those  laws?  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  a  belief  is  confidently  entertained  that  slaves 
may  and  will  be  taken  to  those  territories,  unless 
excluded  by  act  of  Congress. 

Let  us  then  glance  at  the  assertion,  that  the 
people  of  the  South  have  an  equal  right  with  those 
of  the  North  to  emigrate  to  the  newly  acquired 
territory,  and  take  their  property  with  them.  The 
declaration  will  probably  be  disputed  by  none. 
The  fallacyi)f  the  argument  when  applied  to  slaves 
lies  in  the  tacit  admission  that  slaves  aie  property. 
They  are  not  by  the  general  consent  of  civilized 
nations.  They  are  nowhere  recognised  as  property 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.    In  the 
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article  res^iecting  fugitives  from  labour,  no  inti' 
niation  is  given  of  a  property  in  man.  The  persons 
spokeu  of  are  mentioned  as  held  to  service  or  la- 
bour, under  the  state  laws,  and  to  be  given  up  ^^ 
the  party  to  whom  the  service  or  hibour  may  be  due. 
The  idea  of  property  in  the  persons  of  men  was 
studiously  excluded ;  and  the  delivery  founded  on 
the  supposition  that  service  or  labour  was  due ;  and 
the  existence  of  such  debt  was  predicated  upon 
the  laws  of  the  states,  not  of  the  Union. 

The  right  to  take  property  iato  New  Mexico  or 
California  is  the  same  for  all  our  citizens.  But  if 
slaves  are  property  anywhere,  they  are  so  by  local 
law  j  and  that  law  is  limited  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  state  th^t  enacts  it.  If  a  citizen  of  South  Ca- 
rolina takes  his  slaves  into  New  Mexico,  they  as 
much  cease  to  be  property  there,  unless  some  local 
law  pronounces  them  such,  as  if  they  had  been 
carried  to  Massachusetts  or  Canada.  The  au- 
thority claimed  by  the  South,  to  carry  their  slaves 
to  the  new  territory,  and  hold  them  there,  is  nei- 
ther more  nor  less  than  the  power  to  extend  the 
jurisdiction  of  their  local  lawsj'as  far  at  least  as 
slavery  is  concerned,  into  the  ceded  territory.  If 
the  local  laws  of  one  state  are  to  be  carried  there, 
why  not  those  of  another?  Have  not  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania  asgood  a  right  to  carry  with  them  their 
law,  which  declares  that  the  slavery  of  all  children 
hereafter  born  is  forever  abolished,  as  the  citizens 
of  Louisiana  or  Carolina?  Under  Mexican  law 
slavery  ^s  not  tolerated ;  it  may  be  devoutly  hoped 
that  its  introduction  will  not  be  actively  or  pas- 
sively perqaitted  by  the  United  States. 


We  would  remind  our  agents,  that  reliance  is 
placed  upon  their  kind  exertions  to  fill  np  our  sub- 
scription list.  We  not  only  wish  to  retain  all  bur 
old  subscribers,  but  also  to  procure  many  new 
ones. 

Anticipating  a  considerable  addition  at  the  close 
of  the  first  volume  to  our  subscription  list,  and  ap. 
prehendin?  that  new  subscribers  would  generally 
incline  to  have  the  work  complete  from  the  com- 
mencement, a  surplus  number  of  the  first  volume 
was  printed,  which  will  now  be  furnished  to  new 
subscribers  at  one  dollar  a  copy  in  sheets,  or  $1.50 
neatly  bound  and  lettered. 

The  publisher,  at  No.  50  north  Fourth  street,  is 
prepared  to  bind  the  Review  and  other  books, 
plainly  and  substantial^,  and  at  reasonable  prices. 


Married, — At  Friends'  Meeting  House,  on 
Orange  St.,  on  Fourth  day,  the  11th  inst.,  William 
L.  Edwards  to  Emma,  dau<;hter  of  the  late  Thontfts 
Howard,  all  of  Phdadelphla. 

Died, — In  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  morning 
of  the  16th  of  9th  month,  Caroline  Cromwell, 


wife  of  William  Cromwell,  and  daughter  of  the  late 
Joshua  Underbill. 

This  dear  Friend  was  favoured  while  in  health, 
to  feel  an  evidence  that  her  sins  were  forgiven 
through  the  merits  of  a  crucified  Saviour,  and  to 
attain  to  a  confiding  trust  in  his  love  and  mercy; 
the  language  of  her  heart  was,  ^'Oh,  the  goodness 
and  mercy  of  cur  €rod,  let  us  praise  Him  as  long  as 
we  live." 

On  referring  to  her  mernoranda,  we  find  the  fol* 
lowinsr,  dated  2d  mp.,  1848. 

''Oh,  dearest  Father,  wilt  thou  enable  ipe  to 
cast  all  my  care  upon  Thee,  to  be  as  the  passive 
clay  in  thy  hand  j  and  whether  my  life  be  longet^ 
or  shorter,  whatever  may  await  me  in  this  life, 
whet  tier  prosperity  or  adversity,  trials  or  an  easy 
path,  may  all  be  for  Thy  glory  and  Thy  honour." 

A  short  time  before  hec  illness  she  wrote,  ''  My 
mind  for  several  days  has  been  filled  with  love  to 
God,  and  praises  to  his  great  and  excellent  name. 
I  crave  that  I  may  be  strengthened  to  serve  him 
all  the  days  of  my  life,  for  he  alone  is  worthy.  I 
can  depend  on  nothing  of  my  own;  He  is  vnj 
strength,  and  will  become  my  salvation.  Glory 
and  honour  be  given  unto  him  forever  and  ever." 
But  little  appreha^sion  was  entertained  of  the 
result  of  her  disease  until  two  days, previously  to  its 
fatal  termination.  The  morning  before  her  death, 
after  being  engaged  in  fervent  supplication,  she 
took  an  affecting  leave  of  her  husband  and  chil- 
dren, addressing  to  them  words  of  tender  counsel 
and  affection.  She  desired  her  love  to  be  given  to 
several  relatives  and  friends  who  were  absent,  but 
from  exhaustion  she  was  unable  to  express  much 
during  the  day,  and  her  spirit  gently  passed  away. 
we  reverently  believe,  to  the  mansions  of  eternal 
rest  and  peace. 

,  At  the  residence  of  her  brothel*  in  Clinton 

Co.,  Ohio,  on  the  14th  of  8th  mo.  last,  Pemin am, 
daughter  of  William  Hobbs,  in  the  36th  year  of  her 
age.  She  had  borne  with  great  patience,  for 
several  years,  a  severe  aflliction  ;  and  in  a  remark- 
able manner  was  enabled  to  meet  all  her  trials 
with  Christian  cheerfulness.  She  had  joy  in  death, 
and  the  grave  had  no  victory. 

,  In  Providence,  R.  I.,  on  the  21st  of  8th 

mo.  last^  in  the  81st  year  of  her  age,  Judith  PfCK« 
ham,  widow  of  the  late  Reuben  Peck  ham,  and 
daughter  of  the  late  Charles  Jenkins,  of  Hudson, 
N.Y. 

,  In  this  city,  on.  Seventh  day  the  7th  inst., 

of  pulmonary  consumption,  Robert  Morton,  M.D., 
in  the  47th  year  of  his  age,  a  member  of  the  West- 
ern District  Monthly  Meeting. 

,  At  the  residence  of  his  father  in  Henry 

County,  Indiana,  on  the  20th  of  6th  month  last, 
John  M.  Pressnall,  in  the  28th  year  of  his  age — a 
member  of  Duck  Creek  Monthly  Meeting. 

This  beloved  young  Friend  was  endowed  with 
talents  and  fund  of  pursuits  that  promised  to  qua- 
lify him  for  usefulness  in  the  world,  and  to  be  au 
ornament  to  society. 

Looking  forward  to  a  settlement  in  life,  he  had 
laid  his  intention  of  marriage  before  his  friends, 
when  a  sadden  attack  of  disease  out  him  off  in  the 
midst  of  his  hopes,  and  many  relatives  and  friends 
are  left  to  mourn  his  loss. 

From  some  memoranda  which  he  left,  it  appears 
that  his  mind  had  been  early  and  impressively 
visited  by  the  inshiningsof  Divine  Grace ;  but  that 
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many  fears  had  at  timeft  attended,  lest  the  cumber- 
ing things  of  the  world  should  draw  his  affections 
from  his  Redeemer,  and  an  abidin<r  near  to  his 
counsel.  He  was  iavored  to  retain  his  senses  to 
the  close,  and  was  enabled  through  faith,  to  rest  in 
a  well  grounded  hope,  that  a  mansion  was  pre- 
pared for  him,  eternal  in  the  heavens. 

,  On   the  lOlh  of  6th  month  last,  in  Henry 

county,  Indiana,  Jonathan,  son  of  Heury  Leweli- 
ing,  in  the  2l8t  year  of  his  age  ;  thus  realizing  the 
truth,  that  youth,  no  more  than  age,  is  exempt  from 
the  snmmons  tf  death. 

.  On  the  9th  of  Eighth  month,  1848.  Rich- 

ARD  Chopplb,  a  (coloured)  member  of  New-garden 
Monthly  Meeting,  Wayne  county,  Indiana,  age<i 
about  107  years.  He  was  a  diligent  attendant  of 
Meeting  while  in  heahh,  and  near  his  close  made 
many  pertinent  remarks  indicative  of  a  humble 
and  resigned  mind,  and  seemed  to  be  desirous 
to  be  released  at  the  right  time. 

WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

The  Winter  session  will  commence  on  Sixth-day, 
the  27th  of  Tenth  month.  Conveyances  will  be 
provided  to  take  the  children  to  the  school,  which 
will  leave  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel,  No.  46  North 
Sixth  street,  on  that  day  and  the  day  following,  at 
1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Parents  and  others  who  are  desirous  of  sending 
children  to  the  school,  will  please  make  early  ap- 
plication to  Joseph  Snowdon,  Superintendent,  or 
Joseph  Scattergood,  Treasi\rer,  No.  84  Mulberry  st. 


For  Frlendd*  Review. 

INDIANA  YEARLY  MEETING. 

There  is  something  peculiarly  interesting  to  a 
stranger  in  visiting  this  large  assemblage  of 
Friends,  collected  as  they  are,  from  five  difiereut 
states,  for  a  common  object.  Thousands  are 
here  met  in  close  friendship  and  sympathy,  to 
deliberate  on  the  affairs  of  the  church,  each  evi- 
dently disposed  to  respect  the  sentiments  of  his 
brethren,  and  to  labour  for  the  general  good. 

The  first  subject  of  interest  is  the  correspond- 
ence which  we  have  kept  up,  without  interrup- 
tion, with  the  several  bodies  of  Friends  in  Eu- 
rope and  America,  since  wc  have  had  an  inde- 
pendent existence.  These  testimonies  of  frater^ 
nal  re^drd,  are  sources  of  much  encouragement 
and  edification,  and  are  calculated,  when  rightly 
conducted,  to  build  us  up  on  our  most  holy  faith. 

The  second  subject  of  importance  was  the  ex- 
amination of  the  state  of  society.  Much  interest 
was  felt  on  this  occasion,  in  the  right  support  of 
our  several  Christian  duties,  and  many  Friends 
were  feelingly  exercised  in  council  to  their 
brethren,  desiring  that  all  might  be  faithful  to  live 
obedient  to  required  duty. 

The  report  of  the  Indian  and  African  Com- 
mittees evinced  a  praiseworthy  regard  for  the 
welfare  and  improvement  of  these  abused  peo- 
ple. May  their  labours  be  crowned  with  abun- 
dant success. 

The  Boarding  School  Committee   produced 


an  interesting  report,  showing  that  success  had 
attended  their  efforts  thus  far  in  conducting  this 
Institution,  and  we  trust  their  hands  will  not 
hang  down  in  so  good  a  cause.  The  guarded 
education  of  our  youth  has  been  seen  by  many 
of  us,  to  be  the  surest  method  of  securing  a  suc- 
cession of  worthy  testimony-bearers  iu  the 
church.  It  is  hoped  this  interest  will  continue 
to  increase  until  the  original  design  of  the  Insti- 
tution may  be  completed,  and  a  sufficient  pro- 
vi.»*ion  shall  be  made  for  the  education  of  the 
large  number  of  children  among  us. 

The  General  Committee  on  Education,  report- 
ed about  8300  children  of  a  suitable  age  to  go  to 
school,  nearly  one-half  of  whom  receive  instruc- 
tion in  Friends'  schools.  Monthly  Meetings 
have  succeeded  in  establishing  schools  in  about 
one-half  of  the  neighbourhoods  of  Friends,  and 
their  reports  show  that  they  are  gaining  instead 
of  losing  in  this  concern. 

A  committee  wi's  set  apart*  for  the  purpose  of 
conference  with  like  committees  from  other 
Yearly  Meetings  on  the  subject,  of  the  difficul- 
ties that  have  interrupted  the  harmony  of  society 
in  some  places.  There  was  evidently  a  deep 
feeling  of  interest  on  this  occasion  in  the  meet- 
ing, and  much  unity  with  it. 

There  was  a  very  full  and  clear  exposition  of 
the  »*  Black:  Laws  "  of  Ohio,  produced  by  the 
Meeting  for  SujQerings,  which,  it  may  be  hoped, 
will  prove  extensively  uselul.  It  is  addressed 
»*  to  the  citizens  of  the  state  of  Ohio,"t 

A  very  comfortable  degree  of  unity  prevailed 
through  the  several  sittings  of  the  Meeting,  and 
from  the  tears  that  could  be  s^en  to  flow,  when 
this  large  body  of  Friends  parted  with  each  other 
for  their  several,  and,  to  many,  very  distant, 
homes,  it  was  strikingly  evident  that  brotherly 
love  continued,  and  that  they  had  felt  that  the 
occasion  had  been  a  holy  convocation.        H« 

From  another  communication  the  following  is 
extracted : 

It  appeared  from  the  reports,  that  out  of  about 
six  thousand  families  of  Friends,  composing  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  all,  excepting  eight,  are  fur- 
nished with  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  practice 
of  daily  reading  a  portion  of  Holy  Scripture  in 
the  families  of  Friends,  received  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  the  Meeting,  and  was  encouraged. 

The  subject  of  a  division  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing was  introduced  by  the  report  from  &ve  of  the 
Quarterly  Meetings,  and  resulted  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  large  committee  to  take  the  matter 
into  consideration  and  report  next  year.  The 
Yearly  Meeting  is  now  composed  of  fourteen 
Quarterly  Meetings,  and  another  is  about  to  be 
established  at  Westfield,  Hamilton  county,  Indi- 

^  We  learn  from  apother  quarter  that  the  Fripnds 
appointed  are  George  Carter,  Elijah  Coffin,  Henry  Wil- 
son, William  Hobbs,  Jacob  Elliott,  Eleazer  Beales, 
Thomas  Evans,  Joseph  Doan,  and  Joseph  Cox. 

t  For  an  outline  of  this  address  see  page  712  of  tha 
Review.  * 
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ana,  which  is  to  be  opened  in  the  Second  month 
next. 

An  interesting  report  was  made  by  the  Board- 
ing School  Committee.  The  income  of  the 
school,  inchiding  the  products  of  the  farm,  ex- 
ceeded the  expenditure  about  five  hundred  dol- 
larflu  The  rates  of  board  and  tuition  were  re- 
duced to  thirty-five  dollars  per  session  for  the 
higher  branches,  and  thirty  dollars  for  the  lower. 


LIFE  OF  THOMAS  FOWELL  BUXTON; 

(Continued  from  page  9-i.) 

In  the  beginning  of  1825,  William  Wilber- 
force,  who,  during  thirty-live  years,  had  been 
considered  as  the  great  champion  of  the  negro 
race,  retired  from  Parliament,  leaving  to  T.  F. 
Buxton  the  honour  and  responsibility  of  taking 
the  lead  in  this  momentous  enterprise.  The 
number  of  those  in  the  House  of  Commons  who 
engaged  zealously  in  the  cause  appears  then  to 
have  been  small.  Three  years  before,  Wilber- 
force,  in  speaking  of  the  "sturdy  aboliiiouists,'* 
mentioned  William  Smith,  Buxton,  Butterworth, 
Evans  and  himself.  At  the  time  to  which  we 
have  arrived,  the  abolitionists  included  several 
'Other  individuals  of  eminent  abilities  and  un- 
questionable integrity,  of  whom  Dr.  Lnshington, 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  and  Henry  Brougham 
were  most  conspicuous.  In  the  labours  of  Bux- 
ton, Dr.  Lushington  took  an  active  and  efficient 
part.* 

On  the  1st  of  3d  month,  1826,  Buxton  pre- 
sented to  the  House  of  Commons  a  petition  from 
the  inhabitants  of  the-metropolis  for  the. abolition 
of  slavery  in  the  colonies.  This  petition  con- 
tained 72,000  signatures ;  a  number  which  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  appended  to  any  one 
previously  offered  to  the  House.  But  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  a  number  were  presented,  on  the 
same  evening,  from  other  populous  districts: 
thus  evincing  the  lively  interest  which  the  ques- 
tion of  negro  slavery  had  excited  in  the  public 
mind.  In  the  speech  which  he  delivered  on  the 
occasion  he  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  discussions  which  took  place  in  1823,  and 
the  unequivocal  conclusion  then  made,  that  the 
condition  of  the,  slaves  in  their  colonies  should 
be  meliorated,  and  measures  adopted  for  the 
final  extinction  of  slavery  there.  The  princi- 
ples, he  observed,  on  which  that  melioration 
was  to  proceed  were  laid  down  in  an  order  of 
Council.  Nothing  could  be  more  unequivocal 
than  what  was  required  of  the  West  Indian 
colonists,  nor  could  any  thing  be  more  unequi- 
vocal than  the  utter  refusal,  on  their  part,  to 
carry  into  execution  the  proposed  measures  for 

*  It  was  in  the  summer  of  1825  that  the  publieatioD 
of  the  Monthly  Anti-Slavery  Reporter  was  comaienced, 
u  ider  the  direction  of  Zachary  Macauley.  This  work 
contains  abundance  of  important  information  on  the 
subject  of  slavery. 


the  benefit  of  their  slaves.  In  several  of  the 
islands  a  few  enactments  had  taken  place,  in 
which  provisions  were  introduced  apparently 
favourable  to  the  condition  of  the  slave,  but  those 
scanty  concessions  had  been  accompanied  by 
the  re-enactment  of  the  worst  features  of  the  old 
system :  so  that  the  government  at  home  were 
compelled  to  withhold  their  assent  from  the  acts 
which  contained  these  partial  dmeudments. 

By  an  examination  of  the  legislation  in  the 
colonies,  it  was  easily  perceived,  that  very  little 
had  been  even  attempted  towards  correcting  the 
worst  evils  of  the  system,  and  he  therefore 
inferred  that  it  was  only  witiiin  the  walls  of  that 
House,  they  could  reasonably  expect  to  see  any 
measures  enacted  by  which  the  abolition  of 
slavery  would  be  promoted.  That  House  must 
either  renounce  the  pledge  given  to  the  public, 
two  years  before,  or  take  the  question  into  their 
own  hands.  As  Secretary  Canning  was  the 
author  of  the  resolutions  which  had  been  adopted 
by  the  House,  and  embodied  in  the  Order  of 
Council,  to  which  allusion  has  been  several 
times  made ;  and  he  appeared  particularly  anx- 
ious to  intrust  the  legislation  for  meliorating  the 
condition  of  the  slaves,  to  the  insular  assemblies, 
Buxton  recited  toward  the  close  of  his  remarks, 
a  part  of  a  speech  of  Canning  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, the  force  and  correctness  of  which  have 
often  been  exemplified  by  slaveholding  legis- 
lators. "  Trust  not  the  masters  of  slaves  in 
^hat  concerns  legislation  for  slavery  !  However 
specious  their  laws  may  appear,  depend  upon  it 
they  must  be  inefferiual  in  their  application.  It 
is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  they  should  be  so. 
Let  the  British  House  of  Commons  do  their  part 
themselves.  Let  them  not  delegate  the  trust  of 
doing  it  to  those  who  cannot  execute  that  trust 
fairly.  Let  the  evil  be  remedied  by  an  assembly 
of  freemen,  by  the  government  of  a  free  people, 
and  not  by  the  masters  of  slaves." 

George  Canninor  in  reply,  was  compelled  to 
admit  that  the  Colonial  Legislature  had  done 
very  little,  if  indeed  they  had  done  any  thing 
effectual,  towards  carrying  into  execution  the 
measures  recommended  by  the  Orders  in  Coun- 
cil. He  also  admitted  that  the  House  or  the 
Government,  was  pledged  to  the  accomplishment 
of  the  meliorating  resolutions  which  they  had 
adopted.  But  he  insisted  that  such  a  case  of 
contumacy,  as  would  authorize  Parliament  to 
assume  the  legislation  of  the  islands,  had  not 
occurred.  Though  he  did  not  attempt  to  deny  that 
the  proceedings,  in  Jamaica  particularly,  excited 
very  serious  apprehensions,  and  that  under  the 
laws  existing  there,  a  number  of  lives  had  been 
sacrificed  upon  trifiing  and  questionable  evi- 
dence,  he  still  clung  to  the  hope,  for  which  he 
could  assign  no  solid  foundation,  that  the  legis- 
lative assembly  there  might  be  induced  at  their 
next  session  to  pass  the  act  proposed.  He  there- 
fore insisted  upon  allowing  to  the  colonial  as- 
semblies a  further  opportunity  of  accomplishing 
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the  object  which  Parliament  had  in  view.  In 
the  mean  time  he  inlbrmed  the  House. that  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  Government  (the  King 
and  the  Ministry)  to  direct  the  introduction  of  a 
bill  into  each  of  the  legislatures  at  their  next  ses- 
sion, embodying  the  Order  in  Council,  so  as  to 
insure  the  acceptance,  rejection  or  modification 
of  the  recommendation  which  it  contained. 

Though  the  substance  of  the  resolutions  rela- 
tive to  the  improvement  of  the  slave  population 
in  the  islands,  was  transmitted,  as  already  no- 
ticed, to  the  colonial  authoritiesi  by  an  Ordeic  in 
Council,  yet  it  happened,  strangely  enough,  that 
the  subject  was  not  taken  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
until  it  was  opened,  as  just  related,  in  the  House 
of  Commons  in  the  early  part  of  1826.  On 
motion  of  Secretary  Canning  the  resolutions  of 
the  House  of  Commons  were  presented  to  the 
Peers,  and  their  concurrence  requested.  AfVer 
a  discussion,  rather  than  a  debate,  for  there  ap- 
peared but  little  diversity  of  opinion  in  regard  to 
the  evils  of  slavery  and  the  necessity  of  its  ex- 
tinction, the  resolutions  were  ^adopted  by  the 
House  of  Lords. 

The  determiiiatioil  of  the  Ministry,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  House  of  Commons  by  6.  Can- 
ning, and  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  Earl  Ba- 
ihurst,  to  allow  the  colonial  authorities  another 
year  to  deliberate  on  the  expediency  of  acceding 
to  the  measures  proposed  for  the  meUoration  of 
their  servile  codes,  was  very  unsatisfactory  to 
Buxton  and  his  coadjutors.  They  did  not  share 
the  expectations  on  which  the  Ministry  professed 
to  rely.  The  accounts,  with  which  they  were 
familiar,  of  the  cruelties  prevalent  in  the  islands, 
and  the  inefficiency  of  the  laws  ostensibly  en- 
acted for  the  protection  of  the  slaves,  left  no 
other  hope  than  that  the  proposed  delay  would 
be  a  further  prolongation  of  the  sufferings  and 
miseries  of  the  servile  class.  But  there  was  no 
visible  alternative,  and  they  were  obliged  to  wait 
the  tardy  movements  of  the  insular  legislatures, 
or  those  of  the  mother  country. 

The  active  mind  of  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton, 
however,  was  quickly  turned  to  a  kindred  occu- 
pation. 

He  had  a  few  months  before  received  a  visit 
from  a  person  of  the  name  of  By  am,  who  had 
been  a  police  officer  in  the  Mauritius;  from 
whom  he  learned  that  the  slave  trade  was  pro- 
secuted in  that  island  to  a  frifirhtful  extent;  that 
the  people  and  the  authorities  were  alike  impli- 
cated; and  that  in  consequence  of  the  facility 
with  which  their  loss  could  be  supplied,  the 
slaves  were  treated  in  a  very  atrocious  manner. 

The  Mauritius,  or  Isle  of  France,  was  cap- 
tured from  the  French  near  the  close  of  1810, 
which  was  more  than  three  years  after  the  law 
abolishing  the  slave  trade  was  enacteil ;  and 
being  at  no  great  distance  from  the  African 
coast,  that  traffic  had  still  continued  with  one  or 
two  brief  intervals.  Having  obtained  unques- 
tionable evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  trade, 


he  set  to  work,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Lush- 
ington  and  others,  to  prepare  for  bringing  the 
subject  before  Parliament;  and  in  the  5ih  month 
of  the  same  year  he  opened  the  question  of  the 
Mauritius  slave  trade  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Having  produced  ample  testimony  to  prove 
the  existence  of  the  traffic,  he  sketched  with  a 
a  powerful  hand  the  horrors  of  the  passage. 
And  we  may  reflect  that  his  description,  which 
is  almost  too  disgusting  for  exhibition,  and  too 
horrible  for  ordinary  conception,  is  nearly  a 
correct  portrait  of  the  barbarities  now  practiced 
in  the  trade  between  the  western  coast  of  Africa 
and  the  Brazils.  He  obtained  a  Select  Commit- 
tee to  investigate  the  subject;  but  their  inquiries 
were  soon  arrested  by  the  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
menL  A  stormy  election  ensued ;  but  the  po- 
pularity of  Buxton  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the 
poll,  though  three  oth'^r  candidates  of  opposite 
politics  were  returned  from  the  district. 

The  remaining  part  of  1826  was  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  collecting  and  arranging  evidence  on 
the  Mauritius  slave  trade.  The  testimony  of 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  witnesses  was 
produced,  all  of  whom  spoke  to  the  fact  of  a 
trade  in  slaves.  Early  in  1827  Buxton  moved 
for  a  renewal  of  the  Committee,  but  the  case 
was  deferred  to  the  26th  of  the  fifth  month, 
when  it  was  expected  that  the  subject  would  be 
resumed.  In  his  speech  of  the  former  year  he 
had  accused  the  authorities  of  the  island  of  cul- 
pable neglect.  This  was  highly  resented  by  the 
late  governor,  who  complained  of  the  charge  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  challenged  Buxton 
to  produce  the  proof.  This  subjected  him  to 
the  painful  necessity  of  individual  crimination, 
which  he  had  hoped  to  avoid.  The  investiga- 
tions into  which  he  was  unavoidably  introduced, 
in  support  of  the  cause  which  he  had  espoused, 
and  in  defence  of  his  own  character,  brought 
upon  him  an  amount  of  labour  which  his  consti- 
tution was  unable  to  support.  The  atrocities 
and  miseries  on  which  he  was  compelled  to 
ruminate,  overwhelmed  his  feelings,  and  a  few 
days  before  the  time  assigned  for  reviving  the 
subject  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  was 
seized  with  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  under  which  he 
lay  a  considerable  time  in  a  state  of  insensibility. 
On  the  recovery  of  his  understanding,  he  de- 
clared, in  a  decided  tone,  that  he  must  get  up 
and  go  to  the  House  to  bring  forward  his  motion 
on  the  Mauritius  question.  When  told  that  the 
day  was  already  past,  he  would  not  give  credit 
to  the  statement,  till  a  newspaper  was  produced, 
in  which  the  proceedings  of  the  House,  on  tlie 
evening  in  question,  were  reported.  This  severe 
indisposition  put  a  stop  to  the  proceedings  in 
relation  to  the  Mauritius  slave  trade  during  the 
session  of  1827;  and  the  year  1828  passed 
away  without  any  thing  efifectual  being  done. 
In  the  session  of  1829,  the  late  governor,  Sir 
Robert  Farquar,  renewed  his  complaint  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  called  upon  Buxton  to 
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retract  the  charge  which  he  made  three  years 
before  in  relation  to  the  Mauritius  slave  trade, 
or  to  exhibit  the  proof.  The  latter  alternative 
was  assented  to ;  as  the  charges  were  still  be- 
lieved to  be  true :  but  tlie  inquiry,  so  far  as  the 
governor  was  personally  interested,  was  termi- 
nated by  his  unexpected  death.  The  fact  that  a 
trade  in  slaves  to  a  vast  extent  was  actually  car- 
ried on,  being  satisfactorily  proved,  the  necessary 
measures  for  its  abolition  were  adopted.  Thus 
the  labours  of  Buxton  and  his  friends,  so  far  as 
the  Mauritius  slave  trade  was  concerned,  were 
crowned  with  complete  success.  As  all  slaves 
illegally  imported  into  the  British  colonies  were 
entitled  to  their  freedom,  it  was  proposed  that 
all  the  slaves  in  the  Mauritius  should  be  set  free, 
whose  masters  could  not  prove  a  title  to  them  ; 
but  the  Secretary,  Goderich,  insisted  upon  lay- 
ing the  burden  of  proof,  not  on  the  master,  but 
on  the  slave.  A  principle  which,  though  usually 
admitted  in  slaveholding  communities,  is  clearly 
a  perversion  of  law.  Yet  a  considerable  number 
of  slaves  were  able  to  prove  that  they  had  been 
illegally  imported,  and  obtained  their  freedom 
accordingly. 

While  the  abolition  of  the  Mauritius  slave 
trade  was  in  progress,  the  attention  of  Thomas 
Powell  Buxton  and  his  fellow  labourers  was 
forcibly  drawn  to  a  kindred  subject  in  a  difierent 
quarter.  Dr.  Philip,  who  had  more  than  once 
visited  Africa  in  the  service  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society,  and  had  an  opportunity  while 
there  of  observing  the  grievous  oppression  to 
which  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  Cape  Colony 
were  subjected  by  the  European  colonists,  re- 
turned to  England  in  1826,  and  published  his 
Researches  in  South  Africa,  which  excited  con- 
siderable attention. 

This  colpny  was  conquered  from  the  Dutch 
in  1806,  and  confirmed  to  Great  Britain  in  1816, 
and  had  of  course  been  several  years  under  Bri- 
tish authority ;  but  the  greatest  oppressors  of  the 
Hottentots  are  said  to  have  been  the  Dutch,  who 
occupied  the  country.  According  to  Dr.  Philip's 
account,  these  Hottentots  were  in  a  worse  situa- 
tion than  slaves,  and  enjoyed  even  less  protection 
than  the  hateful  system  of  slave-own6rship  usu- 
ally affords.  Their  tribes  were  deemed  public 
property,  and  any  one  might  seize  as  many  of 
them  as  he  pleased  for  private  use.  Their  rich 
lands  and  numerous  herds  had  long  since  become 
the  spoiler's  prey.  At  the  caprice  of  the  Dutch 
boors  they  were  subjected  to  the  heaviest  labours 
and  the  most  revolting  punishments.  Under 
this  grinding  treatment  their  numbers  had  dimi- 
nished and  their  minds  become  brutalized,  till 
tlie  negro  slaves  looked  down  upon  them  as  an 
order  inferior  to  their  own.  Dr.  Philip  took  an 
early  opportunity  of  communicating  the  informa- 
tion which  he  had  collected  to  Wilberforce,  Lush- 
ington  and  Buxton ;  and  the  latter,  in  1828, 
having  made  himself  master  of  the  subject,  gave 
notice  of  a  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons  for 


an  address  to  the  King  on  behalf  of  the  natives 
of  South  Africa. 

In  this  case  he  had  an  enemy  to  encounter 
very  diflferent  from  West  Indian  slavery,  or  the 
Mauritius  slave  trade.  The  Dutch  boors  had  no 
partizans  or  ex-governors  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  advocate  their  right  to  grind  down  and 
fleece  the  savage  Hottentots.  The  motion  being 
made  without  argument.  Sir  George  Murray, 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  rose  and  expressed 
the  concurrence  of  the  government.  The  address 
was  agreed  to  unanimously,  and  the  Hottentots 
declared  free. 

The  oppression  of  these  native  inhabitants 
does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  legal  sanction, 
for  we  find  that  a  simple  resolution  of  the'  House 
of  Commons,  without  any  concurrent  action  in 
the  tlouse  of  Peers,  was  sufficient  to  establish 
their  freedom.  Even  that  resolution  was  not 
indispensable,  for  only  two  days  after  this  pro- 
ceeding, the  Governor  of  the  Cape  promulgated 
an  ordinance  by  which  the  Hottentots  were 
placed  upon  th^same  footing  as  the  other  inha- 
bitants o[  the  colony.  When  Sir  George  Mur- 
ray heard  of  this  measure,  an  Order  in  Council 
was  issued,  ratifying  the  Ordinance,  and  prohi- 
biting any  future  alteration  in  it  by  colonial 
authority.  Thus  the  object  of  this  portion  of 
Buxton^s  parliamentary  labour  was  attained  by 
a  moderate  effort. 

When  these  degraded  aborigines  were  restored 
to  the  rights  of  man,  and  placed  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  laws,  they  were  found  suscepti- 
ble of  civilization  and  the  improvements  which 
Christianity  never  fails  to  introduce. 

A  Hottentot  settlement  was  soon  afterwards 
formed  on  the  Kat  River,  on  a  tract  of  rich  pas- 
ture land,  lying  to  the  northeast  of  the  Cape 
Colony.  The  new  colonists  were  almost  des- 
titute of  the  needful  utensils  for  cultivating  the 
ground ;  but  going  to  work  with  such  means  as 
Uiey  possessed,  and  assisting  each  other  as  well 
as  they  could,  a  flourishing  colony  was  esta- 
blished; and  the  people,  who,  in  their  former 
degraded  condition,  w6re  much  addicted  to  drink- 
ing, became  temperate  and  industrious.  Small 
villages  arose  among  them,  to  one  of  which  the 
name  of  Wilberforce  was  assigned,  and  that  of 
Buxton  to  another,  in  grateful  commemoration 
of  their  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  African  race. 
The  usual  result  of  freedom  was  soon  manifested 
in  a  desire  for  education.  Schools  were  esta- 
blished among  them,  with  very  slender  mate- 
rials; but  education,  promoted  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, proved  more  clearly  the  ardor  with 
which  it  was  pursued.  One  female  was  seen 
surrounded  by  fifty  children,  who  were  spelling 
the  words  on  the  detached  leaves  of  a  New 
Testament:  and  a  company  of  sixty  or  seventy 
children  composed  another  school,  under  the 
instruction  of  a  young  Hottentot,  who  could 
himself  read  but  imperfecUy.  He  told  Dr.  Philip 
that  whenever  a  qualified  teacher  should  come. 
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he  would  resign  his  charge  and  take  his  seat 
among  the  children. 

(  .  o  be  cooUnaed.) 


PRESENT  STATE  OF  THE  SEVEN  CHURCHES. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  the 
Secretary  read  a  memoir,  by  Captain  J.  T.  New- 
bold,  on  the  present  condition  of  the  Churches 
of  Asia,  mentioned  in  the  Revelation,  which  the 
Mrriter  has  recently  visited.  He  observes  that 
the  history  of  these  interesting  localities  is  well 
known;  but  their  present  condition  has  been 
little  adverted  to.  He  begins  his  account  with 
the  Church  of  Ephesus  ;  the  first  mentioned  by 
St.  John,  and  that  which  still  maintains  its  eccle- 
siastical superiority  in  giving  a  title  to  the  Greek 
archbishop,  while  the  others  have  only  bishops 
at  their  heads,  though  it  is  low  in  statistical  im- 
portance. The  port  of  Ephesus  is  now  choked 
up  by  a  pestiferous  morass,  and  lonely  walls 
tenanted  only  by  the  jackall,  occupy  the  site  of 
the  once  populous  city.  The  village  of  Ayasalux 
stands  about  a  mile  from  the  ruins,  and  contains 
about  forty  scattered  cottages,  one  tenanted  by  a 
Christian.  The  mosque  of  the  village  contains 
four  granite  columns,  said  to  have  belonged  to 
the  great  temple  of  Diana,  whose  ruins  are  still 
visible  near  the  port.  The  mosque  is  going  to 
decay,  like  the  Christian  church,  and  every 
thing  appears  to  be  in  the  last  stage  of  dissolu- 
tion. Captain  Newbold  noticed  that  some  of 
the  granite  which  formed  part  of  the  ancient 
temple  had  exfoliated,  evidently  from  extreme 
heat;  and  he  suggested  that  this  might  have 
happened  when  the  temple  was  consumed  by 
fire.  Smyrna,  the  mostflourishLng  of  the  whole, 
is  an  increasing  city.  Its  population,  which, 
twenty  years  ago,  was  about  77,000,  is  now 
130,000,  and  is  rapidly  increasing.  There  are 
five  Greek,  three  Latin,  and  two  Protestant, 
Churches,  The  Greeks  have  numerous  schools, 
and  the  Latins  a  large  college ;  but  the  Protes- 
tant schools  have  failed.  The  Greek  Church  at 
Smyrna  continues  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
Pergamos  is  the  most  flourishing  of  the  Churches 
after  Smyrna.  The  population  is  16,000,  of 
whom  14,000  are  Turks,  nearly  all  the  rest 
Christians,  The  Christians'  quarter  contains 
two  Greek  churches  and  one  Armenian.  Close 
to  the  ancient  church  Captain  Newbold  found  a 
Greek  school,  where  the  pupils  were  seated  on 
marble  tombstones,  which  formed  the  pavement 
of  the  school.  He  gives  copies  of  three  of  the 
inscriptions  there,  none  of  which  have  been 
heretofore  published.  Thyatira  is  still  a  flou- 
rishing town.  It  had  been  lost  in  the  Christian 
world,  from  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  under  the 
Turkish  name  of  Alkhissar,  until  brought  to 
light  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  popula- 
tion is  above  19,000,  of  whom  2,000  are  Greek, 
and  120  Armenians,  who  have  each  a  church ; 
the  former  is  said  to  be  on  the  site  of  the  Apo- 


calyptic church.  Captain  Newbold  copied  seve- 
ral inscriptions  there,  Sardis,  the  ancient  capital 
of  Croesus,  is  now  even  more  desolate  than 
Ephesus.  Scarcely  a  house  remains.  The  me- 
lancholy Gyraeen  Lake,  the  swampy  plain  of 
Hermus.  and  the  thousand  mounds  forming  the 
necropolis  of  the  Lydian  monarchs,  among  which 
rises  conspicuously  the  famed  tumulus  of  Aly- 
attes^.  produce  a  scene  of  gloomy  solemnity. 
Massive  ruins  of  buildings  still  remain,  the  wall 
of  which  is  made  up  of  sculptured  pieces  of  Co- 
rinthian and  Ionic  columns,  that  once  formed 
portions  of  the  ancient  Paean  temples.  The 
Pactolus,  famed  for  its  golden  sands,  contains 
no  gold  ;  but  the  sparkling  grains  of  mica,  with 
which  the  sands  abound,  have  probably  originated 
the  epithet.  Captain  Newbold  suggests  that  the 
singular  tuniuli  o(  Sardis  deserve  to  be  opened, 
and  recommends  the  subject  to  the  attention  of 
the  Society.  Philadelphia  has  a  population  of 
10,000  Turks  and  3,000  Greeks.  It  contains 
twenty-five  ^churches,  all  small  and  mean,  but 
containing  fragments  of  ancient  sepulchres.  A 
massive  ruin  was  pointed  out  as  the  church  of 
the  Apocalypse.  Laodicea,  whose  fate  had  been 
forgotten  for  centuries,  was  brought  to  light  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  It  was  and  is  a  mass 
of  desolate  ruins.  The  hills  on  which  it  stands 
have  been  supposed  to  be  volcanic,  but  erro- 
neously. They  are  composed  of  aqueous  beds, 
chiefly  limestone, — Churck  of  England, Magor 
zine. 


THE  NEW  GERMAN  CONSTITUTION. 

Liberty  of  Worship.-On  the  28th  Sept.,  the 
11th,  12th  and  13th  paragraphs  of  the  Consti- 
tution were  adopted  by  the  constituent  Assem- 
bly. They  guarantee  entire  liberty  of  religious 
opinion  and  public  worship  j  but,  on  the  other 
hand  establish  legal  responsibility  for  any  immoral 
or  illegal  acts  that  may  be  perpetrated  as  part 
of  a  ritual.  They  declare  that  religious  belief 
cannot  exclude  from  civil  and  political  rights, 
but  neither  can  it  exempt  from  the  discharge 
of  public  duties.  The  Hungarian  plenipoten- 
tiaries have  presented  their  letters  of  credence 
to  the  Vicar  of  the  Empire. — Mercury. 


The  ChicaTO  Democrat  notices  the  arrival  in 
that  city  of  the  canal  boat  John  Drew,  from 
New  York.  It  came  up  the  Hudson  river  and 
Erie  canal  to  Buffalo — from  Buffalo  to  Erie 
through  the  Lake — from  Erie  to  Pittsburg  by 
canal — from  Pittsburg  down  the  Ohio  to  the 
Mississippi — up  the  Mississippi  to  the  Illinois 
— up  the  Illinois  to  the  canal,  and  down  the 
canal  to  Chicago — thus  making  an  inland  voy. 
age  of  about  two-thirds  the  distance  from  this 
country  to  Europe. 
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INTERESTING   SLAVE  CASKS. 

The  Holly  Springs  (Miss.)  Gazette,  of  the 
4th  ult.,  gives  the  followiDg  important  cases, 
decided  in  the  Circuit  Court.  The  first  was  to 
this  effect: — Two  nien  had  employed  a  slave 
without  the  consent  of  the  master,  to  assist  them 
in  unloading  a  wagon  of  cotton,  promising  to 
pay  the  slave  in  liquor.  The  liquor  was  furnish- 
ed, and  the  boy  while  engaged  in  unloading  the 
wagon  was  killed  by  a  third  person.  Suit  was 
brought  by  the  owner  of  the  slave  for  his  value, 
against  all  the  parties,  the  employers  and  the 
slayer.  The  jury  gave  the  plaintiff  a  verdict  for 
the  value  of  the  slave  against  all  the  defendants. 
The  other  case  was  a  State  prosecution  against 
a  slave  for  stealing  a  slave.  The  Court,  Hon. 
Hugh  R.  Miller  presiding,  charged  the  jury  that 
a  slave  could  steal  a  slave,  and  that  the  owner 
of  the  thief  was  responsible  to  the  owner  of  the 
stolen  slave  for  his  value.  The  case  was  one  of 
much  excitement,  inasmuch  as  negro  testimony 
was  admitted  on  behalf  of  the  State  to  sustain  the 
prosecution.  The  jury  found  a  verdict  for  the 
prisoner,  upon  the  ground,  as  stated  by  them  in 
rendering  their  verdict,  that  the  proof  for  the 
prosecution  was  not  satisfactory. 


cider,  ardent  spirits,  and  ail  that  can  intoxicate, 
and  to  neither  give  nor  recommend  the  same, 
but  in  all  suitable  ways  discountenance  their  use 
throughout  the  community." 

BIO    TREES. 

A  correspondent  informs  the  Germantown 
Telegrapli  thai  there  is  now  standing  in  the  yard 
of  the  house  of  Jane  LatcH^at  Rose  HIH,  Lower 
Marion,  a  chesnut  tree  that  ilreasu res  thirty-four 
feet  seven  inches  around,  three  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  still  looks  thrifly  and  likely  to  make 
a  fine  larg«  tree  some  day  to  work  up  into  fence 
posts.  In  Bybf rry  is  an  elm  tree  on  the  premi- 
ses of  John  Carver,  which  now  measures  twenty- 
four  feet  around,  stump  high  from  the  ground. 
There  is  also  a  weeping  willow,  at  Wind  Hall, 
in  By  berry,  which  has  grown  frftm  a  limb  set  in 
in  1836,  which  now  measures  six  feet  nine 
inches  around  the  trunk.  The  rapidity  of  the 
growth  of  the  weeping  willow  is  remarkable,  and 
a  more  beautiful  tree  is  nowhere.  It  is  the  first 
to  put  forth  its  leaves  in  the  spring,  and  the  last 
to  shed  them  in  the  fall. 


ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  TEMI*ERANCE  PLEDGES. 

The  following  ancient  pledge  of  teetotalism 
was  written  and  signed  by  a  Bachelor  of  Di- 
vinity and  preacher  of  the  Gospel  of  England, 
211  years  ago: 

"  From  this  daye  forwarde  to  the  ende  of  my 
life,  I  will  never  pledge  anye  health,  nor  drink 
a  carowse  in  a  glassp,  cupp,  bowle,  or  other 
drinking  instrument  whatsoever,  whosoever  it 
be,  or  ffrom  whomsoever  it  come — not  my  own 
most  gracious  kinge,  nor  any  the  greatest  mo- 
nark  or  tyrant  on  earth,  nor  my  dearest  ffriende, 
nor  all  the  goulde  in  the  worlde,  shall  ever  en- 
force or  allure  me }  not  an  angel le  from  Heaven 
(who  I  know  will  not  attempt  it)  should  not 
perswade  me  j  not  Satan,  with  all  his  suttelties ; 
nor  all  the  powers  of  hell  itself  shall  ever  be- 
tray me.  By  this  very  sinne  (for  a  sinne  it  is, 
and  not  a  little  one,)  I  doe  plainly  find  that  I  have 
more  offended  and  more  dishonored  my  great 
and  glorious  Maker  and  most  merciful  Savior, 
than  by  all  other  sinnes  that  I  am  subject  unto, 
^nd  for  this  very  sinne  I  know  it  is  that  God 
hath  often  been  strange  unto  me.  And  for  that 
cause,  and  no  other  respect,  have  I  thus  vowed ; 
and  I  heartily  beg  my  good  Father  in  Heaven, 
of  his  greate  goodness  and  infinite  mercie  in 
Jesus  Christ,  to  assist  roe  in  the  same,  and  to  be 
favorable  unto  me  for  what  is  past.  Amen. 
[Signed]  «  R.  Bolton. 

"Broughton,  April  10th,  1637." 

The  following  is  the  temperance  pledge  of 
he  present  day : 

<<  I  agree  to  abstain  from  wines,  malt  liquors, 


LAW  AND   LAWYERS   IN  NORWAY. 

The  administration  of  the  Civil  Law  in  Nor- 
way is  most  admirably  contrived.  In  every 
school  district  the  freeholders  elect  a  Justice  of 
the  Court  of  Reconciliation.  Every  lawsuit 
must  be  brought  before  this  Justice,  and  by  the 
parties  in  person,  as  no  lawyer  or  attorney  is 
allowed  to  practice  in  this  Court.  The  parties 
appear  in  person,  and  state  their  mutual  com- 
plaints and  grievances  at  length,  and  the  Justice 
carefully  notes  down  all  the  facts  and  state- 
ments of  the  plaintiff,  and  after  due  considera- 
tion, endeavours  to  arrange  the  matter,  and  pro- 
poses for  this  purpose  what  he  considers  to  be 
perfectly  just  and  fair  in  the  premises.  If  his 
judgment  is  accepted,  it  is  immediately  entered 
in  the  court  above,  which  is  a  Court  of  Record  ; 
and  if  it  is  appealed  from,  the  case  goes  up  to 
the  District  Court,  upon  the  evidence  already 
taken  in  writing,  by  the  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
Reconciliation.  No  other  evidence  is  admitted. 
If  the  terntw  proposed  by  the  Justice  are  pro- 
nounced to  be  just  and  reasonable,  the  party  ap- 
pealing has  to  pay  the  costs  and  charges  of  the 
appeal.  This  system  of  minor  courts  prevents 
a  deal  of  unnecessary,  expensive  and  vexatious 
litigation.  The  case  goes  up  from  court  to  court 
upon  the  same  evidence,  and  the  legal  argument 
rests  upon  the  same  facts,  without  trick  or  cir^ 
cumlocution  of  any  kind  from  either  party. 
There  is  no  chance  for  pettifoggers, — the  ban- 
ditti of  the  bar.  Poor,  or  rich,  or  stupid  clients 
cannot  be  deluded,  nor  Judge  nor  Jury  mystified 
by  the  skill  of  sharp  practitioners  in  the  Courts 
of  Law  in  Norway.  More  than  two-thirds  of 
the  suits  commenced  are  settled  in  the  Court  of 
Reconciliation,  and  of  the  remaining  third  so 
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settled,  aol  xfiore  than  one-tenth  are  ever  car- 
ried up< 


The  Judges  of  the  Norwegian  Courts  are  re- 
sponsible for  errors  of  judgment,  delay,  igno- 
rance, carelessness,  partiality  or  prejudice.  They 
may  be  summoned,  accused,  and  tried  in  the 
Superior  Court,  and  if  convicted,  are  liable  in 
damages  to  the  party  injured.  There  are,  there- 
fore, very  few  unwos^iy  lawyers  in  the  Nor- 
wegian Courts.  Th^  bench  and  the  bar  are  di»- 
tinguished  for  integrity  and  learning.  They 
have  a  great  influence  in  the  community,  and 
the  country  appreciate  the  many  benefits  which 
have  resulted  from  their  virtue  and  their  wisdom. 
Maxwell^s  *  Czar,  Courts  and  Peoplt,* 

GOSPEL  CONSOLATION. 

It  is  a  wond^ful  trait  of  the  Gospel,  and  a 
proof  of  its  divine  origin,  that  it  adapts  itself  to 
all  the  circumstances  of  our  being,  so  that,  in 
whatever  condition  we  are  placed,  we  find  some- 
thing written,  as  it  were,  expressly  for  us  in  that 
condition.  Emphatically  is  this  true  of  the 
afflictions  of  life.  There  is  a  remarkable  adap- 
tation in  the  Gospel  to  these  in  all  their  variety. 
The  sick,  the  bereaved,  the  poor,  the  forsaken, 
the  widow,  the  fatherless,  all  find  their  cases 
singled  out  for  advice,  and  comfort,  and  support. 
There  are  promises,  "  exceeding  great  and  pre- 
cious,'* the  full  import  of  which  we  cannot  know 
till  we  are  in  circumstances  which  they  were  de- 
signed to  meet;  there  are  offers  of  grace,  the 
magnitude  and  worth  of  which  we  cannot  realize 
till  we  are  in  the  state  of  those  to  whom  they 
are  addressed*  It  seems  as  if  so  much  of  the 
Bible  is  written  for  the  afflicted,  that  one  can 
know  but  little  of  its  precious  contents  until  he 
is  afflicted.  So  many  of  its  promises  are  made 
to  those  in  trouble,  that  the  believer  scarce  knows 
half  of  his  inheritance  until  trouble  comes  upon 
him.  The  Gospel  abounds  in  consolation.  It 
speaks  peace  to  the  troubled  soul,  whether  tossed 
by  its  own  fears,  or  by  tempests  from  without. 
**  In  the  world,'*  saith  the  Master,  "  ye  shall  have 
tribulation ;  but  be  of  good  cheer,  I  have  over- 
come the  world." 


When  beset  with  evil  tempers,  I  believe  the 
best  remedy  is  silence,  for  if  we  once  speak  in 
this  state  of  mind,  we  give  entrance  to  the  prince 
of  darkness,  and  then  who  shall  presume  to  say, 
«« thus  far  will  I  go  and  no  farther."  In  this  state  of 
silence  we  may  remain  till  the  tide  of  evil  is  a  little 
subsided,  and  during  this  interval  endeavour  to 
breathe  this  prayer, — forsake  me  not  Lord  Jesus 
in  this  time  o!  trial,  fight  for  me,  fight  in  me, 
take  thy  work  into  thine  own  hand.  Could  we 
always  fly  to  this  resource,  I  am  persuaded  be- 
yond a  doubt,  that  no  evil  would  or  could  have 
dominion  over  us,  and  the  same  grace  that  sub- 
dued our  evil  nature,  would  enable  us  to  ascribe 
all  glory  to  Him  who  is  the  author  and  finisher 
of  ail  good  works. 


THE  CHURCH  IS  THERE* 

BY  W.  B.   TAPPAM. 


That  tossing  vessel's  silver  wake 

Thine  <»ye  discerns  no  more ; 
A  storm  has  gathered  o%the  lake, 

And  sullen  is  its  roar. 

Why  sinks  not  the  devoted  bark 

Beneath  that  boilin«:  sea  T 
Why  o'er  those  men  close  not  the  dark 

Wild  waves  of  Galilee  7 

The  Church  is  there  ! — He  who  doth  keep 

Within  His  fists  the  wave, 
Doth  rouse  Him,  like  the  strong,  from  sleeps 

His  followers  to  save. 

Still  breasts  the  bark  the  troublous  gale; 

She's  on  the  flood  of  time ; 
How  fearful  is  the  tempest's  wail ! 

How  high  the  waters  climb  I 

She's  on  the  deep ; — ^though  her  beset 
Fierce  storms  that  prowl  the  seas, 

There's  One  that  never  doth  forget 
To  lull  them  to  a  breeze. 

And  ever  as  the  winds  increase, 

When  nearest  is  despair, 
His  voice  cries  through  the  thunder,  <' Peace !'' 

The  church — the  church  is  there ! 

When  mighty  are  the  thralls  of  sin. 

And  tall  and  strong  is  pride, 
'Tis  safe  with  her  to  be  shnt  in, 

And  o'er  the  danger  ride. 

Amid  the  sweep  of  whelming  waves, 

Amid  the  tempests  stir, 
Beneath  His  wing,  whose  presence  saves, 

May  I  be  found  with  her  I 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Europe. — The  steamer  Britannia  arrived  at  New 
York  on  the  17th  inst.,  having  sailed  on  the  30th  uh. 
Com  and  cotton  had  both  fallen  in  price.  Ireland 
appears  to  be  now  tranquil.  Prince  Louis  Napoleon 
has  taken  his  geat  in  the  French  Assembly,  and  de- 
livered a  speech  declaring  his  adhesion  to  the  Ke- 
publio.  Ra^pail,  who  was  still  held  a  prisoner  by 
the  (government  for  his  participation  in  the  outbreak 
of  the  15th  of  5th  monlh^  lias  also  been  elected  to 
the  Assembly.  The  Assembly  admitted  him  to  his 
seat,  but  afterwards*  gave  permission  to  the  Attorney 
General  to  prosecute  him  for  the  rebellion.  Count 
Mole  has  been  elected,  and  has  taken  his  seat  in  the 
Assembly.  The  Constitution  was  still  under  dis-^ 
cussion.  An  insurrection  broke  out  at  Cologne  on 
the  25th  ult.,  growing  out  of  the  attempted  arrest  of 
three  persons  suspected  of  being  concerned  in  a 
republican  plot.  It  appears,  however,  to  have  been 
suppressed  without  bloodshed,  two  at  least  of  the 
three  individuals  referred  to,  having  been  first 
rescued  by  the  people.  An  insurrection  has  also 
broken  out  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  headed  by 
Strove,  the  republican.  The  insurgents  seem  to 
have  been  so  far  quite  successful,  and  have  pro- 
claimed the  German  Reoublio  The  Provisional 
Government  of  Schleswig  has  repudiated  the  armis- 
tice with  Denmark. 
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MEMORIALS  OF  REBECCA  JONES. 

NO.   XIII. 

(Continued  from  page  68.} 

72.  Jones  to  John  Pemberion. 

Appleby,  [Westmoreland,']  2(1  mo.  2cl,  1785. 

Beloved  friendy — Yesterday,  on  my  dear  com- 
panion C.  H.and  self  coming  to  Penriih,  (where 
we  this  day  sat  their  Monthly  Meeting,)  I  re- 
ceived thy  affectionate  letter,  dated  the  14th  of 
last  month  at  Shoate,  by  which  we  were  some- 
what relieved  from  that  anxiety  and  concern  we 
have  felt  on  account  of  thy  diseased  hand.  It 
was  cause  of  rejoicing  to  my  poor  mindt  that  I 
am  still  counted  worthy  of  the  near  sympathy 
of  the  faithful  servants  in  the  heavenly  family. 
Thy  situation  of  mind  is  truly  a  desirable  one ; 
for  to  be  '*  preserved  in  a  good  degree  of  resig- 
nation in  hope  that  divine  help  and  favour  will 
be  continued,"  is  a  distinguished  favour  from 
the  Father  of  mercies.  I  have  a  letter  from  my 
H.  G*,  who  mentions  thy  brother  James  being 
on  the  recovery  ;  that  Thomas  Wharton,  Samuel 
Rhoads,  A.  Pemberton's  son  Israel,  and  Martha 
Noble,  are  released  from  the  troubles  of  this  life  ; 
that  our  other  friends  are  pretty  well,  except 
Samuel  Noble,  who  has  had  another  stroke  of 
the  palsy,  by  which  he  is  quite  speechless,  but 
sensible,  and  in  a  sweet  frame  of  mind.  I  am 
rejoiced  to  hear  of  dear  M.  Jenkins's  recovery. 
She  is  an  innocent,  humble  handmaid.  1  am 
able  still  to  please  thee  with  the  tidings  of  my 
dear  C.  Hustler  continuing  with  me,  and  hope  I 
shall  yet  be  indulged  with  her  motherly  assist- 
ance, if  in  the  Lord's  will,  I  expect  Wm.  Mat- 
thews is  now  in  Lond(m ;  he  often,  while  we 
were  together,  expressed  his  deep  sympathy 
with  thee,  as  do  many  other  dear  Friends.  R. 
Wright  and  companion,  got  well  out  of  Scotland, 
and  are  under  the  Master's  direction  and  help. 


They,  with  N.  Wain,  W.  Matthews,  and  myself, 
were  at  Leeds  Quarterly  Meeting,  and  mutually 
comforted  in  the  fresh  sense  of  true  unity.  It 
was  a  large,  favoured  meeting.  I  rejoice  in  thy 
account  of  dear  T.  Ross,  and  hope  that  he  will 
be  kept  by  the  power  of  God  unto  the  end. 
Perhaps  he  may  find  his  mind  engaged  to  bear 
up  thy  hand,  which,  if  he  should,  will,  I  have 
no  doubt,  be  acceptable  to  thee*  I  had  not  been 
able  for  some  time  to  find  out  where  dear  P. 
Bray  ton  was,  but  I  find,  by  a  few  lines'  from 
George  Dillwyn,  (since  the  date  of  thitae,)  that 
she  has  gone  towards  Bristol  and  Wales.  George 
Dillwyn  and  S.  Emlen,  have  been  usefully  en- 
gaged in  visiting  families  in  London.  The  first 
seemed  low,  but  in  the  quiet. 

My  dear  friend  may  find  from  my  frequent 
epistles,  that  thou  art  oAen  in  my  remembrance, 
and  however  poor  and  weak  1  see  myself,  yet  I 
am  nearly  united  in  spirit  to  my  (ellow  labourers, 
who  are  more  strongly  qualified  for  useful,  lively 
service  in  the  family.  I  would  have  thee  give 
my  love  to  such  friends  thou  mayest  fall  in  with, 
who  may  inquire  after  the  weakest  of  the  flock 
now  abroad  on  Truth's  service.  Don't  forget 
me,  for  I  am  at  times  so  amazed  and  fearful* 
that  but  for  the  renewed  confirming  evidence  that 
did  attend  my  own'  mind,  and  the  minds  of  my 
dear  brethren  and  sisters,  before  I  left  the  Ameri- 
can  shore,  being  at  times  livingly  renewed,  I 
should  indeed  faint  by  the  way.  The  greatness 
of  the  work,  and  the  insufficiency  of  my  feeble 
endeavours  towards  its  furtherance,  are  to  my 
mind  very  humbling  and  awful;  yet  I  am  at 
times  enabled  to  say,  by  a  degree  of  comfortable 
experience,  the  Lord  is  good,  and  worthy  to  be 
feared,  served  and  obeytjd,  in  his  own  way,  and 
according  to  his  appointment.      ♦      »     »    ♦ 

James  Pemberion  to  R,  Jones, 

Philadelphia,  23d  of  2d  mo.,  1785. 
Bear  friend, — Notwiihstanding  my  silence,  I 
may  venture  to  class  myself  with  the  foremost 
of  thy  friends  here  for  remembrance  of  thee,  be- 
lieving no  day  has  passed  since  thy  departure, 
and  thou  unthought  of  by  me  with  sincere  de- 
sires, however  feeble,  for  thy  preservation,  and 
that  fortitude  and  strength  may  be  thy  experience 
in  each  day's  service  appointed  ;  and,  **  lo,  I  am 
with  you  always,"  is  an  unfailing  promise  from 
all-sutficient  wisdom,  not  intended  only  for  those 
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to  whom  it  was  immediately  speken,  but  all 
others  of  his  devoted  servants.  It  has  been  an 
occasion  of  thankful  gladness,  that  thou  art 
furnished  with  a  companion  in  whom  I  am  per- 
suaded thou  hast  found  the  benefit  of  **  an  harmo- 
nious labourer  for  Truth's  honour/'  as  we  have 
often  heard  queried.  She  was  amiable  in  my 
view  in  her  youth  at  Friend  Weston's,  and  b^ing 
since  dignified  with  a  commission  from  the 
liighest  authority,  for  publishing  the  glad  (idtngs 
of  Peace,  I  think  myself  authorized  by  the  pre- 
cept of  an  eminent  minister,  to  hold  her  in  double 
esteem  for  the  work's  sake. 

«        ♦        »        *         >         «        « 

I  expect  thy  beloved  H.  C.  gives  thee  a  minute 
relation  of  occurrences  among  us  as  they  fall  out, 
so  that  were  I  to  particularize,  it  might  be  a  re- 
petition only ;  nor  can  I  convey  thee  a  comfort- 
able account  of  the  state  of  society  beingadvanced 
for  the  better  since  thy  leaving.  The  spirit 
of  the  world,  in  its  allurements  to  trade  and  com- 
merce, has  captivated  too  many,  to  the  hindrance 
of  their  spiritual  progress,  and  to  the  manifest 
injury  of  some  in  their  temporal  concerns;  yet 
there  remain  a  number  engaged  for  the  general 
welfare.  Our  meetings  are  greatly  increased  in' 
number  by  the  removal  of  many  from  the 
country,  without  addition  to  our  real  best  strength. 
The  evening  meetings  of  First  day  continue. tti 
be  oAen  crowded,  and  much  attended  by  other 
professors ;  the  labour  in  them  rests  for  the  most 
part  upon  W.  Savery,  Jr.,  and  Daniel  OfHey. 
Daniel  Burns  lias  lately  become  a  citizen  in  the 
southern  district,  and  takes  his  share  with  them. 
Thy  Hannah  is  mostly  a  silent  hearer,  yet  now 
and  then,  chiefly  on  Fifth  days,  gives  proof  of 
the  validity  of  her  call  to  the  sacred  office  and 

improvement  therein. 

,  «        •        «        #         •         *        « 

Sarah  Harrison,  Jas.  Simpson,  (from  Bucks,) 
accompanied  by  1.  Zane  and  M.  England,  aro 
now  employed  in  visiting  families  within  our 
district.        »»*#•» 

Thy  apprehensions  respecting  our  friend  John 
Beynell,  appear  to  have  been  right.  At  the 
time  thou  intimatest,  he  was  confined  to  his  cham- 
ber, if  not  just  departed.  He  was  in  his  sick- 
ness favoured  with  a  composed  state  of  mind, 
without  much  bodily  pain.  John  deceased  the 
3d  of  Ninth  month,  in  the  morning,  and  was 
buried  the  next  day,  leaving  a  fair  character  for 
integrity  and  stability  through  life.  His  judg- 
ment and  experience,  which  were  valuable,  are 
also  missed  among  us,  particularly  in  the  Southern 
District  Meeting.  Thou  hast  doubtless  been  in- 
formed of  the  token  he  left  of  his  regard  to  thy- 
self and  divers  others. 

Thy  account  of  thy  visit  to  Ack worth,  is  very 
agreeable.  Whilst  that  school  is  maintained  on 
its  original  intention,  I  expect  it  will  prove  of 
great  use;  but  it  too  frequently  has  happened 
that  good  institutions  have  been  perverted,  which, 
I  hope,  will  not  be  the  case  in  that,  and  the 


judicious  guard  it  is  placed  under,  will  be  its 
preservation.         »        •         ♦         •         » 
With  cordial  love^thy  affectionate  friend, 

J.  P. 

On  the  21st  of  Second  month,  she  reached  the 
hospimble  abode  of  J.  and  C.  Hustler,  Under- 
cliflf,  near  Bradford,  from  whence  she  visited  the 
families  at  Bradford,  which  service  occupied  her 
till  the  20th  of  the  next  month. 

A  letter  from  S.  Grubb  to  R.  J.,  dated  Third 
month  18th,  contains,  among  much  that  is  replete 
with  instruction,  the  following  paragraph,  whieh, 
though  not  necessary  to  our  narrative,  appears 
so  calculated  to  be  of  substantial  benefit  to  some 
readers,  that  we  fear  to  omit  it.  «*  There  is  so 
little  in  me  that  is  comfortable,  much  less  desira- 
ble even  to  myself,  that  I  am  ready  to* say  to 
corruption,  thou  art  my  father,  to  the  worm,  thou 
art  ndy  mother  and  my  sister ;'  and  were  it  not 
for  the  breakings  in  of  immortality  in  the  depth 
of  this  abasedness,  which  (though  soon  taken  up 
again,)  leaves  a  renewal  of  strength  behind  it, 
how  abject  would  my  state  be !  Were  there  not 
something  which  no  outward  gratification  can 
satisfy,  my  husband  and  my  situation  in  most 
respects  might  soon  fix  my  mind  in  a  sort  of 
earthly  paradise,  and  centre  my  enjoyments  in 
what  the  woild  calls  good,  and  what,  under  the 
blessing  which  makes  truly  rich,  is  really  so. 
Thy  kindness  and  my  feelings  have  urged  me  to 
write ;  an  employment  from  which  I  am  often 
led,  believing  that  if  it  is  my  lot,  to  make  a  safe 
progress,  1  must  learn  more  and  more  to  salute 
but  few  by  the  way.  There  is  an  airy,  uncon- 
verted mind,  very  prevalent  among  the  professors 
of  Truth,  and  may  it  not  sorrowfully  be  said, 
amongst  some  of  the  fore  rank  of  the  people  ; 
which  is  naturally  seeking  to  attract  us  from  the 
Rock  of  our  strength,  and  though  it  is  attended 
w^h  a  specious  appearance  of  loving  the  Truth, 
and  a  readiness  to  say,  *  blessed  is  he  that 
cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,'  (and  there  is 
something  in  me  that  loves  to  be  courteous  to 
these,  rather  than  abide  in  the  cross,)  yet  in  those 
bumbling  abasing  seasons  wherein  no  human 
consolation  can  avail,  except  what  is  felt  in  the 
deep  utterance  of  united  spiritual  exercise,  I  find 
not  such  to  be  my  feUow^hdpers.  in  the  Lord; 
and  I  have  clearly  discovered,  that  to  support  an 
unrequired  familiarity  with  them,  is  to  be  in  great 
danger  of  hurting  myself,  and  if  it  should  be 
grateful  to  any  such,  will  rather  strengthen  their 
contentment  in  their  present  state,  than  turn  them 
from  the  sandy  to  the  true  foundation.  Thus, 
my  dear  friend,  has  a  line  sometimes  opened  to 
the  view  of  my  mind,  which  being  opposite  to 
my  natural  disposition,  brings  with  it  its  trials, 
a  daily  call  for  circumspection,  and  a  daily  con- 
demnation for  want  of  it,  and  a  willingness  to 
tread,  according  to  ray  measure,  the  sufiering  path 
of  the  great  and  holy  Pattern,  who,  though  he 
ale  with  publicans  and  sinners  when  salvation 
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was  sent  to  their  houses,  yet  in  no  wise  counte- 
nanced or  approred  those  who  boasted  of  being 
Abraham's  children,  but  were  under  the  power 
of  the  seducer.  •  ♦  ♦  To  be  sensible  of  our 
own  infirmities,  and  therefore  to  be  chaste  lo  the 
Bridegroom  of  souls,  when  he  is  pleased  to  with* 
draw  the  sensible  enjoyment  of  help,  and  dis* 
coveries  of  his  putting  forth,  is  a  desirable  situa- 
tion for  the  mind  to  centre  in,  as  it  preserves  us 
from  joining  with  those  spirits  and  things,  either 
in  ourselves  or  others,  which  we  have  once  seen 
to  be  in  the  degeneracy  from  the  pure  life ;  and 
enables  to  possess  the  vessrt  in  sanctification  and 
honour.*' 

R.  J.  arrived  in  London  the  10th  of  Fifth 
month,  taking  her  abode  at  Plough  Court,  (a 
locality  familiar  to  the  readers  of  W.  Alien's  life,) 
and  remained  in  and  near  that  metropolis  till 
Sixth  month  9d.  During  this  time  ^e  experi- 
enced various  interests  and  exercises.  Mean- 
while, she  had  parted  with  Ohristianna  Hu3tler, 
her  true  yoke  fellow,  in  whose  absence  she  *^  felt 
like  a  lonely  dove  without  its  mate ;"  and  she 
says,  in  a  note  to  her  about  this  time,  «  a  living 
hope  springs  up  just  now,  that  as  thou  wast  the 
first,  so  thou  wilt  be  the  last  companion  in  this 
land ;"  a  hope  which,  as  will  hereaf\er  be  seen, 
was  literally  realized. 

The  following  note  to  John  Pemberton,  written 
in  London  some  time  in  this  month,  might  excite 
a  desire  to  know  something  respecting  its  result, 
but  we  cannot  doubt  that  such  a  band  of  disci- 
ples, reverently  meeting  together  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  would  experience  Him  to  be  in  the 
midst  of  them,  realizing  his  ancient  promises. 

Beloved  friend, — My  mind  has  been  thought- 
ful this  morning  on  my  own  account,  and  feeling 
much  love  and  sympathy  with  my  fellow-labour- 
ers from  our  land,  I  was  willing  to  propose,  if  it 
meet  thy  approbation,  with  the  rest,  that  we  might 
all  meet  at  some  suitable  time  and  place,  and  sit 
down  quietly  together,  not  knowing  what  may 
arise  for  our  mutual  confirmation  and  benefit. 
I  am  thy  poor,  tried  friend, 

R.  JONKS. 

6th  day  morning,  9  o'clock. 

Whether  there  was  a  connection  between  the 
above  note,  and  the  meeting  referred  to  as  fol- 
lows, in  a  letter  to  C.  Hustler,  it  is  not  easy  to 
determine,  though  it  was  probably  not  the  case. 

**My  soul  salutes  thee  under  the  precious 
uniting  sense  of  the  love  of  our  heavenly  Father, 
which  so  abundantly  flows  towards  thee,  that 
words  would  fail  me  in  attempting  to  convey  my 
feelings.  The  salutation  which  I  am  now  about 
handing  to  thyself,  can  be  done  in  no  other  lan- 
guage, if  I  am  honest,  than  to  say,  I  love  thee  as 
my  own  soul.  Remember  what  I  have  often  re- 
minded thee  of—*  Having  loved  his  own,  he  loved 
them  unto  the  end/  and  as  he  is  humbly  confi- 
ded in,  and  depended  upon  by  these,  he  hath  de- 
termined *  none  shall  be  able  to  pluck  them  out 


of  His  hand.'  On  Seventh  day,  (Fifth  month, 
28th,)  we  all  dined  at  Samuel  Hoare's,  at  New- 
ington,  that  is  to  say,  all  our  little  band  of  seven 
that  came  over  sea  together, — was  it  not  worthy 
of  thankful  commemoration  t  Without  advert- 
ing  to  the  circumstance  till  we  all  got  there,  we 
found  it  was  just  one  year  to  a  day,  nay  about 
the  same  hour  of  the  day,  that  we  landed  at 
Gravesend.  Our  hearts  were  sweetly  melted 
together  when  I  mentioned  it ;  we  were  made 
thankfully  to  acknowledge  that  we  had  *  lacked 
not/dnr^*  and  we  could  unitedly  set  up  our  £be« 


nezer.' 


Referring  in  her  diary  to  this  gathering,  she 
says — »*  we  had  to  offer  humble  Sianks  for  the 
Lord's  mercies,  since  that  time  many  ways  ex- 
tended." 

[TobeeoDtlmed.] 


For  Frlcnd»VRevlew. 
REMARKS  ON  CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT. 
(ConUnned  from  page  70.) 

In  Russia  this  **  useless  barbarism,''  as  the 
punishment  by  death  was  stigmatized  by  the 
Empress  Catharine,  has  been  wholly  disused,  as 
a  part  of  the  ordinary  penal  justice  of  the  coun- 
try, for  a  period  of  more  than  a  century ;  and 
such  has  been  the  success  attending  it,  that  the 
remotest  idea  of  its  restitution,  is  so  far  from 
being  entertained  by  the  government,  that  when 
Finland  was  annexed  to  the  empire,  the  present 
czar  immediately  extended  to  it  the  benefit  of 
this  reform.  In  India,  during  the  seven  years  of 
the  presidency  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  from 
1804  to  1811,  the  abolition  of  the  death  penalty 
was  attended  with  a  marked  decrease  of  the 
number  of  murders,  in  comparison  with  former 
periods,  when  capital  punishment  had  been  in 
iull  force.  But  by  far  the  most  conclusive  evi- 
dence in  every  point  of  view,  can  be  obtained  by 
a  recurrence  to  the  history  of  Tuscany,  where 
capital  punishment  was  abolished  by  Leopold  in 
1765,  and  restored  after  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
in  opposition  to  the  enlightened  remonsfrai|^s  of 
the  people,  by  the  power  of  foreign  conquest.  It 
was  natural  that  Bonaparte,  controlled  by  those 
sentiments  of  tyranny  and  violence,  inseparable 
from  the  fearful  enactments  of  war,  should  im- 
mediately remodel  the  government  of  this  state 
in  accordance  with  those  feelings  of  vengeance 
which  then  swayed  the  French  revolutionists. 
But  this  occurrence,  so  disastrous  to  Tuscany, 
providentially  afiTorded  the  friends  of  humanity 
and  mercy  an  unobjectionable  evidence  in  favour 
of  this  cause,  by  allowing  a  comparison  of  the 
number  of  murders  in  that  state  during  these 
twenty*five  years  of  enlightenment,  and  a  like 
period  both  before  and  since,  under  the  gallows 
regime,  together  with  t|ie  criminal  statistics  of 
the  surrounding  states  of  Italy  for  the  same  time ; 
and  viewed  in  all  these  relative  points,  facts  show 
the  most  triumphant  success  of  mitigated  pun* 
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ishment  in  ihe  restraint  of  this  crime.  Five  jeRn 
experiment  of  the  virtual  abolition  of  the  death 
penalty  in  Belgium,  by  a  uniform  course  of  com- 
mutation on  the  part  of  King  Leopold^  instead 
of  operating  as  the  removal  of  a  restraint,  before 
efficacious  and  necessary,  reduced  the  uverage 
number  of  murders  to  one  half,  when  compared 
with  the  preceding  fifteen  years. 

Now,  in  the  face  of  such  evidence  as  this, 
scaniy  and  brief  as  it  is,  in  comparison  with  the 
potent  array  which  is  at  hand,  how  can  inveterate 
incredulity  any  longer  uphold  the  foul  function  of 
the  hangman !  Even  on  the  ground  of  neces- 
sity, then,  the  advocates  of  the  sanguinary  and 
vindictive  code,  must  yield  to  the  varieid,  re- 
peated, accumulated  evidence,  providentially  af- 
forded, of  the  wisdom  and  policy  of  this  change, 
which  the  spirit  of  mercy  and  love  has  so  long 
and  so  loudly  been  calling  upon  us  to  make. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  how  is  this  uniform  de- 
crease in  the  crime  of  murder,  where  punish- 
ment by  death  has  been  changed,  to  be  accounted 
for  ?  The  effect  is  so  diametrically  opposed  to 
the  resuh  deduced  by  the  friends  of  the  hangman 
from  their  usual  mode  of  reasoning  upon  the 
subject,  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  direct  their 
thoughts  in  a  more  humane  and  natural  course. 
I  shall  prove  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  com- 
munication, that  these  results  are  precisely  what 
a  close  observer,  of  the  natural  workings  of  the 
iiuman  mind,  would  predict  from  the  abolition  of 
a  policy  which  affixes  the  seal  of  state  to  that 
•dreadful  principle  of  vengeance  for  human  trans- 
gression, which  teaches  man  he  may  rightfully 
quench  that  vital  flame  which  God  gave,  and 
Crod  alone  may  take  away. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  show  why  a  decrease  in 
the  number  of  murders  committed,  so  uniformly 
follows  the  abolition  of  the  punishment  by  death. 
The  first  argument  is,  that  the  infliction  of  death 
by  law,  presents  a  high  example  to  the  individual, 
that  sanctions  him  in  viewing  his  enemy  as  a 
wretch  who  deserves  to  die,  and  justifies  him 
morally  in  taking  the  life  of  one  who  has  com- 
mitted crimes,  equally  heinous  with  those  for 
which  law  and  the  edict  of  society,  have  deemed 
it  just  retribution  to  deprive  the  criminal  of  that 
mysterious  vital  spark,  which  they  gave  not,  nor 
can  restore.  What  an  awful  and  demoralizing 
principle  is  this,  which  the  gallows  proclaims  to 
the  vindictive,  injured  member  of  society,  teach** 
ing  him  by  daily  example,  and  educating  him 
from  his  earliest  childhood  into  the  belief,  that 
man  deserves  to  die  by  ihe  hands  of  his  fellow- 
man,  in  retribution  for  human  transgression. 

An  individual  imbued  with  the  idea  that  man 
can  deserve  to  die  for  the  ofiences  he  may  com- 
mit, will,  when  he  has  been  wronged,  and  finds 
the  evidence  inaccessible,  or  the  case  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  law,  reason  that  he  is  justified  in 
assuming  that  vengeance  which  the  example  of 
the  law  shows  him  it  would  be  willing  to  inflict, 
but  from  circumstances  cannot.    With  his  pri- 


vate conscience  thus  armed  by  deductions  from 
high  example,  tlie  individual  whose  mind  is 
burning  under  a  sense  of  wrong,  and  overruled 
by  passion,  determines,  provided  he  can  so  ar- 
range means  as  to  avoid  detection,  ^  to  take  the 
law  into  his  own  hands,"  and  redress  the  injury 
which  he  has  suflfered. 

Who  will  doubt  for  an  instant  that  this  method 
of  reasoning  has  made  many  a  murderer.  Man* 
when  unrestrained  by  high  moral  and  religious 
perceptions,  is  so  prone  to  yield  to  the  savage 
impulses  of  his  nature,  that  he  needs  but  slight 
approving  evidence  to  lead  him  to  assume  the 
right  of  vengeance.  The  executioner,  I  doubt 
not,  has  thus  been  the  cause  of  a  large  number 
of  deaths,  which  his  own  foul  hands  have  not 
inflicted.  How  can  we  suppose  that  the  public, 
authorized  commission  of  a  crime,  will  itself  be 
an  example  conducive  to  its  prevention!  Or 
how  can  the  sacredness  of  life  be  enforced  by 
legally  taking  it  away!  Let  humanity  and 
mercy  cluster  about  the  majesty  of  the  law ;  let 
its  penalties  and  administrations  be  addressed  to 
the  reformatit>n  of  the  criminal,  by  benevolence 
instead  of  cruelty,  and  soon  more  good  will  re- 
sult to  the  well-being  of  society,  and  more  se- 
curity be  obtained  for  the  life  and  prosperity  of 
its  members,  than  though  every  tree  were  made 
a  gibbet,  and  each  exhibited  the  dread  spectacle 
of  a  fellow  being  suspended  there. 

This  marked  decrease  is  to  be  explained  in  the 
second  place,  by  the  very  trifling  influence  which 
tlie  fear  of  death  has  over  the  mind  of  an  indi- 
vidual, to  restrain  him  from  the  commission  of 
any  crime  to  which  he  is  impelled  by  the  power 
of  his  evil  passions.  It  perhaps  is  true  that 
death  is  the  <*  king  of  terrors  "  when  it  can  be 
realized.  But  at  the'  moment  an  individual  is 
yielding  to  his  impetuous  propensity  for  crime, 
a  belief  that  the  plans  be  has  arranged  are  such 
as  most  certainly  will  prevent  detection,  far  out- 
balances any  fear  of  a  distant  and  uncertain 
punishment.  Even  supposing  the  dread  of  death 
could  be  brought  prominently  before  him,  yet 
such  is  the  organization  of  the  human  mind,  that 
the  slight  hope  of  escape  by  peculiar  care  in  the 
mode  of  committing  the  deed,  would  be  dwelt 
upon  with  such  a  fixedness  of  thought,  as  en- 
tirely to  obscure  the  perception  of  the  awful 
penalty.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  man 
so  dreads  a  possible  chance  of  death,  as  to  con- 
stitute its  penalty  any  very  eflfectual  restraint 
from  crime.  Man  is  so  familiarized  with. death, 
that  his  mind  cannot  realize  its  certainty  to  him- 
self; he  feels  that  it  is  his  fixed  and  inevitable 
doom ;  he  understands  the  many  hair  breadth 
escapes  which  daily  save  him  from  it;  he  ap- 
preciates the  closeness  with  which  the  sword  is 
constantly  grazing  the  tender  thread  of  his  earthly 
existence,  and  this  very  grim  messenger  induces 
a  feeling  of  recklessness  and  self  delusion,  which 
blinds  him  to  the  thought  of  it,  and  screens  from 
his  sight  its  immediate  contemplation.      It  must 
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be  admitted  that  when  the  criminal  has  received 
the  sentence  from  which  there  is  no'  earthly 
chance  of  escape,  or  when  he  stands  face  to  face 
at  the  galiows  foot  with  the  unrelenting  foe, 
death^  becomes  to  most  men,  of  all  things,  the 
most  terrible.  But  this  dread  is  awakened  when 
it  is  too  late  to  be  of  any  service  as  a  restraining 
principle  ;  while  it  is  distant,  uncertain,  and  con- 
tingent upon  many  means  of  escape,  it  has  no 
such  terror.  If  this  were  not  so,  how  difficult  it 
would  be  to  enlist  armies  and  man  navies,  where 
the  avowed  and  predetermined  object  is  killing 
and  being  killed.  But  the  hope  each  has  that 
he  will  be  preserved,  drowns  all  fear  of  death  in 
the  gulph  of  recklessness  and  uncertainty.  It  is 
one  of  the  apparent  inconsistencies  of  our  na- 
ture, that  we  have  such  an  instinctive  horror  of 
death,  and  yet  are  surrounded  by  it  on  every 
side  without  realizing  its  certainty  to  ourselves, 
because  the  precise  time  of  its  visitation  to  each 
is  unknown,  and  in  the  uncertain  future.  In  this 
principle  of  the  human  mind,  thus  briefly  sug- 
gested only,  I  believe  examination  will  prove  to 
every  thinking  person,  there  exists  a  strong  ar- 
gument against  the  advantage  of  the  death  penalty 
as  a  restraint  upon  the  commission  of  crime. 

W.  R.  W. 

('  o  be  eoDtinued.) 


For  Priendi*  Review. 

LIFE  OF  THOMAS  FOWELL  BUXTON. 

(Continued  from  page  78. j 

Though  the  energies  of  Thomas  Powell  Bux- 
ton were  particularly  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  the 
enslaved  negro  race,  his  active  and  benevolent 
mind  seemed  always  ready  to  engage  in  alle- 
viating the  sufferings,  or  promoting  the  happiness 
of  his  fellow  man,  without  regard  to  complexion 
or  creed.  When  in  the  spring  of  1829  the  ques- 
tion of  Catholic  emancipation  was  brought  before 
Parliament,  he  gave  his  vote  in  favour  of  justice 
and  liberality :  though  he  was  fully  aware  that 
the  measure  was  offensive  to  many  of  his  friends, 
and  would  probably  endanger  his  rejection  at  a 
subsequent  election.  And  it  may  be  observed, 
that  the  interest  which  he  took  in  the  several 
questions  which  were  then  in  suspense,  and 
particularly  the  extinction  of  slavery  in  the  Bri- 
tish colonial  possessions,  rendered  his  continu- 
ance in  Parliament  an  object  of  importance  in 
the  view  of  his  coadjutors,  and  one  to  which  he 
was  not  insensible  himself.  But  the  conscien- 
tious performance  of  his  duty,  in  his  public 
station,  not  the  preservation  of  popularity,  was 
evidently  the  point  to  which  his  efforts  were 
directed.  And  in  this  case,  as  frequently  hap- 
pens, the  obvious  integrity  and  firmness  of  pur- 
pose, which  marked  his  proceedings,  unques- 
tionably secured  to  him  a  greater  share  of  the 
public  confidence,  than  could  have  been  ac- 
quired by  any  subserviency  to  the  floating  opi- 
nions of  the  day.    Few  men,  in  his  sphere  of 


life,  have  possessed  a  more  permanent  popu- 
larity, and  few  have  been  less  influenced  by  a 
desire  to  obtain  it.  On  one  occasion,  when  a 
friend  was  alluding  to  some  reflections  which 
had  been  cast  upon  him,  he  remarked,  "You 
think  too  much  of  your  good  name.  Do  right 
and  right  will  be  done  you.*^  But  that  his  ap- 
parent disregard  for  the  opinions  of  others,  arose 
from  a  nobler  principle  than  obstinacy  and  pride, 
may  be  fairly  inferred  from  the  whole  tenor 
of  his  life.  In  adverting  to  a  circumstance  in 
which  his  inflexible  adherence  to  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  right  had  given  offence  to  some 
of  his  friends,  he  observed,  "  I  have  learnt  that, 
severe  as  is  the  task  of  enduring  the  displeasure 
of  those  I  esteem,  my  duty  frequently  calls  for 
it.  It  is  necessary  that  I  should  be  independent, 
and  independent  I  will  be,  or  how  can  I  give  an 
account  of  my  stewardship  ?" 

We  have  seen  that  the  resolutions  adopted  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  year  1823,  and 
revived  three  years  afterwards,  were  directed  to 
the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  West 
Indian  slaves,  as  a  means  of  gradually  preparing 
them  for  the  enjoyment  of  freedom ;  and  Tho- 
mas Powell  Buxton,  at  the  former  of  these  pe- 
riods, contemplated  the  final  extinction  of  slavery, 
as  a  distant  event,  to  be  consummated  with  the 
next  generation.  We  have  also  seen  that  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet  were  very  desirous  that 
the  proposed  ameliorations  should  be  effected  by 
the  instrumentality  of  the  colonial  legislatures. 
If  the  white  colonists  had  been  disposed  to  pro- 
mote the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  had  opposed 
that  measure  from  a  just  apprehension  of  danger 
from  the  sudden  emancipation  of  a  half  civilized 
horde,  no  more  rational  procedure  could  have 
been  proposed  than  that  which  the  Ministry  in- 
clined to  pursue.  If  the  slaves  had  found  their 
burdens  diminished,  their  privileges  increased, 
and  the  fetters  of  slavery  finally  sundered  by 
their  masters,  without  the  apparent  intervention 
of  the  metropolitan  authority,  it  requires  little 
sagacity  to  perceive  what  the  consequence  must 
have  been.  A  feeling  of  gratitude  would  have 
been  excited,  which  must  have  operated  more 
powerfully  to  prevent  insurrections  and  tumults, 
than  the  fear  or  application  of  force.  But  the 
conduct  of  the  colonial  assemblies  too  clearly 
proved  that  the  extinction  of  slavery,  either  im- 
mediately or  remotely,  was  opposed  to  their 
wishes.  The  opinion,  universally  embraced  by 
slaveholders,  that  slaves  are  property^  and  that 
the  emancipation  of  their  slaves  would  be  a  sa- 
crifice of  vested  rights,  was  too  intimately  woven 
into  their  habits  of  thought,  to  be  willingly  aban- 
doned. Of  course,  the  movements  proposed, 
could  not  fail  to  be  rendered  odious  in  their 
view,  from  the  avowed  object  to  which  they 
were  directed.  Year,  therefore,  passed  after  year, 
while  the  government  at  home  was  vainly  urging 
the  colonial  legislatures  to  adopt  the  improve- 
ments proposed :   and  these  solicitations  were 
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met  in  the  colonies,  either  by  evasive  le^^islation 
or  open  defiance. 

The  people  of  Great  Britain  were  at  length 
awakened  to  the  evils  of  slavery.  The  disclo- 
sures of  the  Anti-Slavery  Reporter,  the  discus- 
sions  in  public  meetings,  and  the  evident  deter- 
mination of  the  colonists  to  maintain,  without 
essential  abatement,  the  existing  system,  at  length 
produced  a  general  conviction  that  the  evil  must 
be  redressed^  if  redressed  at  all,  by  the  people 
and  government  of  the  mother  country.  The 
opinions  of  the  leading  abolitionists  appear  also 
to  have  changed.  They  began  to  perceive  that 
while  slavery  was  permitted  to  remain,  little  or 
nothing  could  be  accomplished  towards  educat- 
ing the  slave  for  freedom.  They  discovered  that 
the  plan  of  preparing  the  slaves  for  performing 
the  duties,  and  acquiring  the  habits  of  freemen, 
while  they  remained  in  slavery,  was  nearly 
equivalent  to  that  of  the  fool  in  the  story,  who 
resolved  that  he  would  not  venture  into  the  water 
till  he  had  learnt  to  swim.  In  1823  Buxton 
considered  the  sudden  emancipation  of  the  slaves, 
without  previous  training,  as  a  measure  which 
would  be  disastrous  to  ihem ;  but  the  succeeding 
seven  or  eight  years  having  brought  them  appa- 
rently no  nearer  their  object  than  they  were  at 
the  beginningi  he  became  convinced  that  the  only 
effectual  remedy  was  the  early  and  complete 
annihilation  of  slavery. 

In  1830  public  meetings  were  held  in  London 
and  Edinburg,  where  the  subject  of  slavery  was 
discussed,  and  the  necessity  of  immediate  aboli- 
tion so  forcibly  advocated,  that  this  became  from 
that  time  the  object  openly  avowed.  At  the 
former,  one  of  the  speakers  declared  that  tem- 
porizing measures  ought  to  be -abandoned  at 
once.  '*  The  time,"  said  he,  "  is  come,  when 
we  should  speak  out,  and  speak  boldly,  our 
determination,  that  slavery  shall  exist  no  longer.^' 
At  the  latter,  Dr.  A.  Thompson  exclaimed: 
'<  We  ought  to  tell  the  legislature  plainly  and 
strongly,  that  no  man  has  a  right  to  property  in 
man ;  that  there  are  800,000  individuals  sighing 
in  bondage,  under  the  intolerable  evils  of  West 
Indian  slavery,  who  have  as  good  a  right  to  be 
free  as  we  have ;  that  they  ought  to  be  free,  and 
that  they  must  be  free.'*  A  petition  for  the  im- 
mediate abolition  of  slavery  was  soon  agreed 
upon,  to  which  22,000  signatures  were  affixed. 
But  this  excitement  of  the  public  had  very  little 
influence  with  the  administration,  which  still 
inclined  to  wait  the  tardy  movements  of  the 
colonial  assemblies.  The  efforts  of  Buxton  were 
in  consequence  turned  towards  the  ministry 
rather  than  to  the  West  Indians,  In  the  sum- 
mer of  this  year,  three  days  before  Parliament 
was  prorogued,  he  made  an  earnest  appeal  to  the 
electors  throughout  the  kingdom,  in  which  he 
repeated  the  statement  made  by  G,  Canning, 
some  years  before,  that  the  first  step  towards 
emancipation  should  be  the  abolition  of  the  prac- 
tice of  flogging  females ;  and  he  showed  that  this 


first  step  had  not  been  taken  ;  for  a  decision  had 
been  recently  made  by  a  large  majority  in  the 
Jamaica  Assembly ,  continuing  that  barbarous  and 
.indecent  practice.  He  also  proved  that  the 
other  abuses  which  in  1823  it  was  proposed  to 
mitigate,  still  existed  in  the  colonies  without 
altei^ation. 

In  the  spring  of  1831,  Buxton  moved  a  reso- 
lution in  the  House  of  Commons,  **  that  deeply 
impressed  wiih  a  sense  of  tlie  impolicy,  inhu- 
manity, and  injustice  of  colonial  slavery,  the 
House  will  proceed  forthwith  to  consider  and 
adopt  the  best  means  of  effecting  its  abolition 
throughout  the  British  dominions."  In  his  speech 
on  this  occasion,  he  took  notice  of  a  remarkable 
fact,  which  is  amply  confirmed  by  the  records 
of  the  time,  that  whenever  an  act  of  enormity 
was  committed  against  a  slave,  the  white  popu- 
lation almost  invariably  took  part  with  the  crimi- 
nal ;  and  thus,  by  vindicating  it,  made  it  their 
own.  But  waiving  the  argument  deducible  from 
instances  of  indivi^al  acts  of  cruelty,  he  called 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  species  of  evi- 
dence, to  which  sufficient  regard  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  previously  given ;  but  which  con- 
clusively proved  the  oppressive  character  of 
colonial  slavery.  By  an  examination  of  the  re*- 
turns  from  fourteen  slave  colonies,  from  which 
reports  had  been  received,  he  showed  that  the 
slaves  had  diminished  in  number  during  ten 
years,  no  less  than  45,000.  This  rapid  decrease 
of  the  slave  population,  he  attributed  to  the  ex- 
cessive toil  to  which  they  were  driven  by  the 
fear  or  application  of  the  whip.  While  the 
slaves  were  thus  melting  away,  the  free  coloured 
people  in  the  same  islands  were  increasing  ac- 
cording to  the  natural  cours^B  of  events.  As 
nearly  eight  years  had  then  passed  since  the  re- 
solutions had  been  adopted  for  meliorating  the 
condition  of  the  slaves,  and  nothing  effectual  had 
been  done  ;  he  argued  that  if  tliey  allowed  the 
system  to  continue,  even  for  a  year,  it  would  be 
at  a  great  expense  of  life  ;  and  that  its  indefinite 
continuance  would  extinguish  the  slave  popula- 
tion. He  declared  that  he  had  no  confidence  in 
meliorating  measures,  which  he  believed  would 
not  check  the  mortality.  **I  look,"  said  he, 
*^  upon  the  enslavement  of  our  fellow  men,  as  a 
crime  of  the  deepest  dye  ;  and  I  therefore  con- 
sider that  it  should  be  dealt  with,  not  by  pallia- 
tives, but  by  destroying  it  altogether." 

Some  members  who  were  opposed  to  the  abo- 
lition, endeavoured  to  draw  Buxton  back  to  the 
resolutions  which  he  offered  in  1823,  but  his 
views  had  been  greatly  enlarged  during  the  in- 
tervening time.  His  statements  respecting  the 
waste  of  life  among  the  sla\es  were  vigorously 
sifted  by  his  opponents,  but  being  founded  on  the 
documents  supplied  by  the  planters  themselves, 
their  truth  could  not  be  denied.  The  appalling 
fact  appears  to  have  been  fully  established,  that 
the  number  of  slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  when 
tlie  slave  trade   was   abolished,  amounted    to 
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800,000,  of  whom  100,000  disappeared  before 
1^31.  And  the  discovery  of  this  circumstance 
prepared  the  way  for  the  speedy  downfall  of 
slavery.  A  few  days  afler  this  debate,  Parlia* 
ment  was  dissolved ;  but  the  subject  of  our  me- 
moir was  again  returned  to  the  House. 

In  the  session  of  1832,  the  subject  of  West 
Indian  slavery  was  resumed.  The  question  was 
then  agitated  iu  the  House  ofPeers,  where  Lord 
Suffield  stood  nearly  alone  as  the  advocate  of 
emancipation  ;  and  the  West  Indian  interest  pro- 
cured a  committee  of  enquiry.  This  was  con- 
sidered by  the  abolitionists  as  a  pretext  for  de« 
lay.  But  the  light  which  was  cast  on  the  sub- 
ject by  the  enquiry,  and  particularly  by  the  mass 
of  information  which  Buxton  himself,  who  was 
one  of  the  witne&ses,  furnished  to  the  committee, 
produced  a  salutary  impression  on  the  upper 
House,  so  that  Lord  Suffield  was  uo  longer  a 
solitary  supporter  of  the  cause. 

The  sentiments  which  were  spreading  among 
the  members  of  Parliament,  as  well  as  among  the 
people  at  lai^e,  during  the  year  1832,  led  to  an 
expectation  that  the  settlement  of  the  slavery 
question  would  be  undertaken  by  the  government; 
and  Buxton  went  to  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
5th  of  Second  month,  1833,  with  a  confident 
hope  of  hearing,  in  the  speech  from  the  Throne, 
a  declaration  that  one  of  the  great'  measures  of 
the  session  was  to  be  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves.  But  he  had  the  mortification  to  find  the 
speech  closing  without  any  allusion  to  the  sub- 
ject. He  then  returned  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  gave  notice  that  lie  should  move,  on 
the  19th  of  March,  for  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
The  consequence  was,  an  assurance  from  the 
government,  that  is,  from  the  ministry,  that  they 
would  undertake  the  question,  and  introduce  a 
safe  and  saiisfadary  measure. 

It  was  the  anxious  desire  of  Buxton,  that  the 
measures  for  the  abolition  of  West  Indian  sla- 
very, should  be  taken  by  the  ministers  of  the 
crown,  rather  than  by  himself,  and  he  therefore 
readily  consented  to  give  up  his  intended  mo- 
tion, on  condition  that  they  would  introduce  a 
mes^ure  which  was  safe  and  satisfactory,  but  he 
watched  their  proceedings  with  vigilance  and 
anxiety.  From  the  feelings  that  prevailed  in 
Parliament  and  out  of  it,  he  was  convinced  that 
the  abolition  of  slavery  could  not  long  be  de- 
layed, yet  he  believed  it  was  only  as  a  cabinet 
measure  that  it  could  be  carried  in  that  session. 
Much  as  he  had  laboured  in  the  cause,  he  mani- 
fested no  ambition  to  appear  as  a  leader,  but  was 
simply  desirous  to  see  the  object  gained,  whoever 
might  have  the  credit  of  it. 

Though  the  cabinet  was  pledged  to  the  intro- 
duction of  a  measure  for  the  extinction  of  slavery, 
yet  day  passed  after  day,  and  week  after  weeic, 
without  a  disclosure  of  the  plan,  or  the  designa- 
tion of  the  day  when  the  subject  would  be  intro- 
duced. At  the  time  appointed  for  opening  the 
case,  Buxton  rose  in  the  House,  for  the  purpose 


of  bringing  forward  his  motion,  when  he  was 
requested  by  Lord  Althorp,  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet,  to  defer  it  to  a  future  day ;  but  he  re- 
plied, *<  I  see  clearly  what  will  be  the  fate  of  this 
great  question,  if  I  postpone  it  without  some 
definite  assurance  that  it  will  be  brought  be- 
fore the  consideration  of  the  House.  It  will  be 
postponed  for  the  session,  and  then  there  is  rea- 
son to  fear  it  will  be  settled  elsewhere,  in  the 
most  disastrous  manner.  Therefore,  however 
obstinate  t  may  appear,  and  however  painful  to 
resist  the  request  made  by  the  noble  Lord,  I  am 
compelled  to  proceed  at  once  with  the  motion, 
unless  his  Majesty's  Government  ^can  fix  a  day 
on  which  they  will  be  prepared  to  explain  their 
plans  with  respect  to  colonial  slavery." 

This  decided  expression  produced  its  intended 
effect,  for  Lord  Althorp  then  named  the  23d 
of  April ;  on  which  Buxton  told  the  government 
that  he  gave  up  the  question  into  their  hands,  on 
the  assurance  that  the  measure  proposed  should 
be  safe  and  satisfactory.  By  this  proceeding,  a 
delay  of  five  weeks  was  produced,  during  which 
time  fresh  causes  of  anxiety  arose.  The  plan 
of  the  government  was  unknown,  but  some  inti- 
mations which  were  far  from  agreeable,  leaked 
out,  and  gave  reason  to  apprehend  that  their 
measures  would  be  dilatory.  It  therefore  became 
an  object,  with  the  abolitionists,  to  call  into  more 
eflUcient  action,  the  force  of  public  opinion,  and 
thus  give  a  fresh  impetus  to  the  tardy  move- 
ments of  the  Government ;  and  a  circumstance, 
apparently  trivial,  occurred  at  the  time,  which 
furnished  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  their  cause. 

While  Buxton  was  one  morninfi;  at  breakfast, 
a  young  man  was  introduced  to  him  as  a  book 
keeper  who  had  just  returned  from  the  West 
Indies,  and  who  related,  from  his  own  observa- 
tion, the  cruelties  of  slavery  there,  such  as  he 
had  frequently  heard  before.  It  soon  occurred 
to  Buxton,  that  this  narrative  of  facts,  firesh  from 
the  field,  was  just  what  they  wanted,  and  he  told 
the  young  man  that  he  must  write  down  his 
history,  and  produce  certificates  of  his  character. 
The  certificates  were  highly  satisfactory,  and  the 
narrative,  which  lies  before  me,  discloses  a  series 
of  disgusting  and  barbarous  inflictions  which  he 
witnessed  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  during  the 
autumn  of  1832.  His  name  was  Henry  Whitely, 
a  local  preacher  of  the  Methodist  persuasion, 
and  he  went  to  that  island  with  a  view  of  finding 
employment  in  a  store,  or  as  a  book  keeper.  He 
informs  us  that  he  went  there  impressed  with  a 
belief  that  the  tales  of  West  Indian  cruelty  were 
greatly  exaggerate<l,  but  a  few  days'  residence 
there  brought  into  his  view  a  number  of  exces- 
sive punishments,  inflicted  in  a  manner  too  in- 
decent for  description.  Prejudiced  as  he  was,  in 
favour  of  slaveholding  humanity,  his  commisera- 
tion was  quickly  excited  in  behalf  of  the  suffering 
class,  and  some  expressions  indicating  displea- 
sure with  the  cnielties  which  he  was  compelled 
to  witness,  soon  drew  down  upon  him  the  notice 
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and  enmity  of  the  colonists.  He,  in  consequeneev 
was  induced,  after  a  few  weeks*  'continuance  in 
Jamaica,  to  return  to  his  native  land.  The  nar- 
rative, which  is  written  in  iv  plain,  unostenta- 
tious style,  contains  a  minute  and  graphic  des. 
cription  of  the  scourgings  which  passed  before 
his  eyes.  Thirty-nine  lashes,  with  a  cart  whip, 
were  frequently  applied  to  the  naked  body,  and 
in  one  instance  no  less  that  fifty  were  counted  by 
himself.  Here  was  unquestionable  evidence  that 
the  cruellies  charged  on  the  system,  did  not  be- 
long exclusively  to  an  age  that  was  past,  but  was 
still  in  full  operation.  Whiteley's  narrative 
spread  with  such  rapidity,  that  in  a  fortnight, 
two  hundred  thousand  copies  were  distributed. 
In  addition  to  the  revolting  details  contained  in 
this  pamphlet,  the  planters  themselves,  had  sworn 
to  the  infliction  of  fixty-eight  thousand  punish- 
ments in  two  years,  within  four  of  the  best 
ordered  colonies.  E.  L. 

(To  be  eoDtinued.) 
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By  the  decision  of  Judge  King,  which  we  have 
inserted  in  the  present  number,  it  is  clearly  settled 
as  law  in  Pennsylvania,  that  a  slave  coming  into 
the  State  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  his 
master,  becomes  immediately  free.  Judge  Wash- 
ington decided  many  years  ago,  that  the  constitu- 
tional article  relative  to  fugitives  from  labour,  had 
no  application  to  slaves  who  were  brought  here  by 
their  owners  j  but  the  distinction  between  such 
cases  and  those  of  fugitive  slaves,  was  not  as 
generally  understood  as  it  ought  to  have  been. 

Visit  of  J.  akd  M.  YEAannBT-^In  onr  forty- 
ninth  number,  a  short  notice  is  given  of  the  com- 
mencement of  a  visit  by  John  and  Martha  Yeard- 
ley,  to  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  London 
Friend  of  last  month,  gives  some  further  account 
of  their  proceedings.  At  Brussels  they  became 
acquainted  with  a  preacher  named  Van  Maasdyk, 
whose  history  is  quite  remarkable* 

He  was  brought  up  a  Romish  priest,  and  became 
cur6  of  a  large  parish,  an  office  which  he  under- 
took solely  with  a  view  to  a  livelihood.  There 
was  no  copy  of  the  scriptures  in  Flemish  in  his 
parish,  until  the  colporteurs  introduced  some,  about 
eleven  years  ago.  The  cure  took  alarm,  and  in- 
formed the  bishop,  who  ordered  that  all  tne  copies 
should  be  burnt.  Five  were  accordingly  brought 
to  the  cure  for  this  purpose.  Recollecting  that  he 
possessed  an  old  Latin  bible,  the  thouofht  occurred 
to  him,  first,  to  compare  it  with  the  modern  version, 
to  see  if  the  common  charge  of  falsification  made 
against  that  version  was  true.  He  did  so  As  he 
read,  his  mind  became  impressed  with  the  striking 
events  recorded  in  the  sacred  volume ;  but  when  he 
came  to  the  New  Testament,  he  was  filled  with 
astonishment  to  find  no  mention  of  the  ceremonies 


of  the  Romish  Church.  The  words  of  our  Lord  to 
the  Pharisees  struck  him  to  the  heart :  and  the  de- 
nunciation seemed  uttered  to  himself,  "  Woe  unto 
thee,  Pharisee!'*  He  was  now  brought  very  low, 
but  it  was  given  him  to  believe  that  if  he  would 
surrender  all,  the  Lord  would  be  gracious  to  him. 
With  the  advice  of  a  pious  Protestant  pastor,  he 
informed  the  bishop  that  he  must  quit  the  Romish 
church:  the  bishop  thought  him  mad,  and  suffered 
him  to  depart.  The  way  soon  opened  for  him  to 
preach  to  some  converted  Catholics  in  the  Flemish 
fcinguaare,  of  whom  he  has  now  a  congregation  of 
500.  He  receives  nothing  for  preaching,  and  holds 
meetings  with  the  jwor  nearly  every  day  in  the 
week.  Our  friends  visited  many  of  his  flock  from 
hoiiflA  t.o  house 

On  the  21st,  they  left  Brusseb  for  Charleroi.  The 
resident  pastor  of  this  olace  is  a  converted  Catholic, 
with  whom  our  frienas  became  closely  united  in 
spirit;  and  who,  after  a  meeting  at  his  house,  ex- 
pressed his  feeling,  that  the  doctrine  they  were  en- 
able to  proclaim 'was  the  truth,  the  real  truth;  and 
that  he  had  long  believed  that  those  who  sought  it 
would  be  more  sensibly  guided  by  the  Spirit  of 
Jesus.  He  explained  to  the  company  the  nature 
of  the  engagement  which  had  brought  the  strangers 
among  them.  They  gave  him  H.  Tuke*s  treatise 
on  our  Clu-istian  principles.  On  the  23d,  they 
went,  by  invitation  of  the  pastor,  to  a  village  at 
some  distance,  in  a  mining  district.  Here  they 
found  a  large  congregation  come  over  from  the 
Roman  Catholics.  The  pastor  and  his  wife  ac- 
companied them  from  cot  to  cot,  to  at  least  twenty 
families. 

From  Charleroi,  they  travelled  by  Leige  to  Spa. 
On  the  28th,  they  went  some  leagues  distance  to 
see  an  evangelical  pastor,  who  preaches  in  several 
villages  to  companies  of  seceders  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  He  took  them  to  his  school  and 
to  many  of  his  flock,  who  acknowledged  they  were 
much  nappier  since  they  embraced  ih^  tniths  of 
the  gospel.  Some  time  after  reaching  Spa,  they 
had  given  tracts  to  some  school  children  wno  could 
read;  a  few  days  afterwards  the  elder  children 
came  to  M.  Y.,  to  tell  her  that  their  school  mistress, 
who  is  a  nun,  said  that  the  books  she  had  given 
away  were  bad  books,  that  they  did  not  ^)eak  of 
the  Virgin  and  the  Holy  Wafer,  and  that  she  should 
bum  them.  M.  Y.  endeavoured  to  convince  them 
of  the  truth  and  value  of  the  scriptures  from  whence 
the  tracts  were  taken :  but  some  of  the  children 
began  to  be  rude  and  abusive  ;  crying  out  with  vio- 
lence, that  the  Holy  Virgin  was  their  mother,  and 
that  tnere  was  no  other  true  relipon.  It  was  affect- 
ing to  our  dear  friends  to  see  the  minds  of  these 
poor  children  so  early  imbued  with  error.  Spa  is 
a  place,  spiritually  considered,  of  intense  darkness; 
yet  even  here  God  has  not  left  himself  without  wit- 
nesses. The  case  of  a  young  woman  in  a  lara^e 
shop  may  be  related  as  an  illustration  of  this^ 
Going  into  her  shop  to  purchase  a  trifling  article. 
M.  Y.  felt  inclined  to  converse  on  the  subject  of 


religion,  and  soon  found  that  her  mind  was  in  a 
state  of  much  conflict ;  that  she  was  fully  convinced 
that  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  Rome  were 
not  food  for  her.  On  beinjr  asked  if  she  read  the 
bible :  "  Oh  no !"  she  said,  "  the  priests  tell  us  that 
the  old  bible  is  a  very  bad  book,  but  they  read 
something  out  of  what  they  call  the  new  one,  which 
they  say  is  all  we  need,  but  I  do  not  find  it  so :  I 
have  long  felt  that  I  want  to  know  more  of  God 
and  of  Christ,  which  concerns  my  everlasting  hap- 
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piness."  M.  Y.  invited  her  to  come  to  their  lodg- 
ing, which  she  did  in  the  evening,  and  some  very 
interesting  conversation  passed.  She  had  already 
read  some  of  the  Scripture  Extracts,  and  felt  them 
to  contain  the  truth.  The  young  woman  said  also 
that  the  mistress  of  the  house  held  the  same  views 
as  herself,  but  her  hnsband  was  wholly  careless, 
went  to  no  place  of  worship,  and  was  probably  an 
unbeliever.  She  seemed  much  impressed  with  the 
feeling,  that  if  she  were  to  die  in  her  present  state 
of  mind  it  would  not  be  in  peace,  and  she  inquired 
almost  with  tears,  if  our  friends  thou£:ht  the  Lord 
would  be  angry  with  her  if  she  changed  her  religion. 
They  assured  her  they  believed  it  was  his  own 
blessed  Spirit  which  had  shown  her  the  errors  of 
the  Romish  Church,  and  that  if  she  abode  under 
the  same  teaching,  she  would  be  led  into  saving 
faith  in  the  only  Mediator  between  God  and  man, 
and  be  delivered  from  the  burden  of  sin,  and  from 
all  the  useless  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
They  gave  her  a  bible,  for  which  she  could  hardly 
sufficiently  express  her  gratitude :  she  pressed  it  to 
her  bosom,  and  promised  to  take  good  care  that  the 
priest  should  not  deprive  her  of  it. 


DiEDj—On  the  7th  inst.,  at  his  late  residence  at 
Butternuts,  New  York,  Joseph  Bowne,  aged  70 
years.  A  short  notice  of  the  decease  of  this  be- 
loved Friend,  seems  due,  for  the  information  of  a 
larsre  acquaintance,  by  many  of  whom  his  memory 
will  long  be  cherished. 

Though  the  writer  of  this  small  tribute  to  de- 
parted worth,  knew  little  of  him  in  his  juvenile 
years,  he  had  the  great  satisfaction  of  an  mtimate 
acquaintance  with  him  from  early  manhood, 
through  the  various  scenes  and  trials  that  marked 
his  future  course.  He  entered  into  the  marriage 
stale  while  yet  young,  soon  after  which  it  pleased 
our  Heavenlv  Father  to  lay  his  hand  upon  him  in 
mercy,  in  order  to  draw  him  more  closely  to  him- 
self. He  happily  yielded  to  the  Divine  visitation, 
and  wisely  determmed  to  follow  the  Lamb  of  God 
whithersoever  he  was  pleased  to  lead  him.  After 
a  few  years,  a  dispensation  of  Gospel  ministry  was 
committed  to  him,  and  by  faithfulness  and  dedica- 
tion to  the  Lord,  he  advanced  in  religious  experi- 
ence, and  became  a  distinguished  advocate  of  that 
cause  which  is  dignified  with  immortality  and 
crowned  with  eternal  life.  His  ministry  was  sound 
and  edifying,  being  addressed  to  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  where,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  it 
often  met  a  response.  He  frequently  alluded  to  the 
example  and  faithfulness  of  early  Friends,  and  was 
warmly  attached  to  the  Christian  doctrines  which 
they  preached  and  taught.  His  solicitude  for  young 
persons  was  strong  and  affectionate:  they  were 
often  the  peculiar  objects  of  his  ministerial  labours, 
which  together  with  the  urbanity  of  his  manners  in 
social  life,  gave  him  access  to  tteir  hearts.  Joseph 
Bowne  was  a  faithful  labourer  in  the  Gospel,  cfe- 
voting  much  time  to  the  solemn  duties  thereof,  in 
travelling  and  endeivouring  to  spread  the  know- 
ledge  of  its  saving  truth  amongst  his  fellow  men. 
His  ministry  was  often  close  and  searching,  but 
bemg  clothed  with  Christian  charity  towards'those 
who,  from  education  or  other  causes,  differed  from 
him  in  some  points,  he  was  preserved  from  giving 

His  last  illness  was  protracted,  he  being  mostly 
confined  for  several  years,  and  his  physical  suffer- 
ings were  often  great,  but  his  trust  was  in  Him 


who  is  mighty  to  save,  and  able  to  deliver  ]  hence 
he  was  mercifully  preserved  in  patience  and  re- 
signation to  the  Divine  will;  and  it  was  delightful 
to  mingle  with  him  in  feeling  and  sympathy.  His 
solicitude  for  the  preservation  of  our  religious  So- 
ciety on  its  true  ground,  the  "  unity  of  the  spirit  in 
the  bond  of  peace,"  was  a  theme  on  which  he 
often  dwelt  to  nearly  the  latest  date  of  life,  ex- 
pressing sonow  whenever  he  heard  of  anything 
different  from  this.  • 

As  he  had  been  much  devoted  to  the  'cause  of 
his  blessed  Saviour,  so  near  the  close  he  was  fa- 
voured with  that  Christian  hope  which  is  as  an  an- 
chor to  the  soul,  both  sure  and  steadfast,  and  we 
believe  the  language  uttered  on  another  occasion 
may  be  fitly  applied  to  his  peaceful  exit — "See  in 
what  peace  a  Christian  can  die  !*' 

WRITING  MATERIALS. 

In  the  most  ancient  times  it  would  seem  that 
writing  was  only  used  for  great  occasions  ;  and 
that  a  rock,  a  tablet  of  stone,  or  plate  of  metal, 
was  the  receptacle.  The  reader  will  doubtless 
remember  the  stone  tables  of  Moses,  and  the 
wish  of  Job,  that  his  words  were  graven  with  an 
iron  pen  and  lead  in  the  rock.  The  works  of 
Homer  and  Hesiod  are  said  to  have  been  first 
writtisn  on  plates  oflead;  and  many  ancient  docu- 
ments on  copper,  of  considerable  extent,  are  still 
met  with  in  India.  The  use  of  the  tablet-stone 
is  still  familiar,  and  the  sculptured  rocks  of  the 
north  of  Europe  show  the  practice  of  consigning 
records  amongst  our  ancestors  of  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries. 

Some  persons  are  of  opinion  that  the  first 
writing  was  upon  thin  pieces  of  wood,  which, 
from  their  convenience,  is  very  probable.  Such 
boards  were  used  at  an  earljr  period  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  were  frequently  covered 
with  wax,  which  was  of  course  more  readily 
written  upon  than  wood.  But  such  writing 
would  be  more  eisily  obliterated,  and  was  there- 
fore used  chiefly  for  temporary  purposes.  In 
one  of  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes,  a  debtor 
proposes  to  elude  the  payment  of  his  debt  by 
melting  the  waxen  tablet  on  which  the  transac- 
tion was  recorded,  while  his  creditor  should  be 
looking  over  the  account.  When  wax  was  used, 
any  errors  were  easily  erased  by  rubbing  with 
the  blunt  end  of  the  piece  of  metal  which  served 
for  a  pen. — To  make  the  char  acters  more  visible 
it  appears  that  some  black  substance  was  smear- 
ed over  the  surface  of  the  white  wax,  which  re- 
mained in  the  scratched  marks.  The  conveni- 
ence  of  this  process  caused  the  practice  to  be 
continued  long  after  the  introduction  of  other 
materials. 

•  Leaves  of  trees  were  used  in  ancient  times  by 
the  Egyptians,  and  probably  by  the  Greeks. 
The  Hindoos  continued  the  use  of  this  material 
until  within  these  very  few  centuries,  and  even 
at  the  present  time,  books  of  leaves  are  not  un- 
common in  the  south  of  India  and  in  the  island 
of  Ceylon.  The  leaves  of  some  Asiatic  trees 
ar6,  from  their  size  and  smoothness,  so  admirably 
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adapted  for  bookfl,  that  the  cheapness  and  betaty 
of  European  paper  have  not  been  able  entirely  to 
superseae  their  use.  If  we  may  judge  from  the 
name  of  the  leaf  being  still  applied  to  paper 
books,  we  should  imagine  these  leaves  to  have 
been  formerly  the  principal  material  in  use. 

The  interior  bark  of  trees  is  of  very  ancient 
use,  and  its  Latin  name  {liber)  seems  to  intimate 
that  it  was  as  ancient  aqjjpngst  the  Romans  as  the 
art  of  writing  itself;  no  other  name  being  used 
for  a  book  than  that  of  the  writing  material.  In 
one  respect  the  bark  was  superior  to  the  leaf;  it 
could  be  rolled  into  a  volume,  which  was  the 
favourite  form  among  ihe  ancients,  while  the  leaf 
would  crack  if  subjected  to  such  a  process. 

Linen  cloth  was  occasionally  used,  but  was 
never  very  common.  The  mummy  cases  found 
in  Egypt  have  occasionally  linen  manuscripts 
folded  in  them,  and  the  Chinese,  before  the  in* 
vention  of  paper,  used  silk  and  cotton  cloths. 
The  Romans  also  wrote  on  linen,  as  it  is  stated 
by  Pliny  and  others.  The  use  of  this  material 
necestsarily  introduced  an  alleralion  in  the  pro- 
cess of  writing.  All  the  other  sub9tances  we 
have  mentioned,  were  rather  engraved  than 
written  upon,  and  an  iron  point  was  used  fur  the 
purpose.  To  write  on  linen  it  was  necessary  to 
paint  upon  it  with  some  coloured  liquid,  which 
might  get  dry  and  leave  a  permanent  mark. 
This  gave  rise  to  the  invention  of  pen  and  ink ; 
the  first  ink  used  was  probably  composed  of 
soot  or  lamp-black,  mixed  with  some  sort  of  size 
or  gum-water.  An  ink  of  this  description  may 
be  somewhat  less  flowing  than  our  modern  ink, 
and  consequently  less  adapted  for  rapid  writing ; 
but  it  has  the  great  advantage  of  being  a  solid 
body  of  unalterable  colour,  whereas  our  ink  is 
liable  to  have  its  colour  destroyed  by  several 
chemical  processes.  The  advantage  of  a  solid 
body  appears  in  the  manuscripts  dug  at  Hercu- 
laneum,  which  although  burned  to  a  perfect  char- 
coal, and  buried  for  nearly  eighteen  centuries,  are 
still  legible;  the  ink  ^remaining  as  it  were  em- 
bossed on  the  surface,  and  appearing  blacker  than 
the  burned  paper,  which  from  having  been 
polished,  reflects  the  light  of  the  sun  in  no  small 
degree. 

The  instrument  answering  to  our  pen  was  the 
reed,  a  sort  of  bulrush,  which  grew  in  many 
parts  of  the  East.  Such  reeds,  cut  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  quill,  are  still  used  by  all  those  nations 
who  write  the  Arabic  character ;  and  are  found 
even  by  Europeans  who  have  much  occasion  to 
write  much  Persian  or  Arabic,  to  be  more  suita- 
ble to  that  character  (a  way  of  writinf;  from  right 
to  led)  than  our  pens.  Those  nations  who  have 
adopted  the  Chinese  character  use  a  camel's  hair 
pencil,  which  is  held  perpendicularly  in  the 
hand ;  and  although  it  would  seem  to  us  to  be 
but  little  adapted  for  quick  writing,  the  Chinese 
write  their  complicated  characters  with  a  rapidity 
seldom  equalled  by  European  writers. 

The  quill  appears  to  have  been  first  in  use 


about  the  year  600 ;  Uie  word  penna,  meaning  a 
quill,  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  work  older  diaa 
that  period,  previous  to  which  we  usually  find 
the  word  calamus,  a  reed.  This  word  still  exists 
in  the  modern  Italian  word  calamajo,  which  sig- 
nifies inkstand.  The  quill  has  an  advantage 
over  the  reed  in  being  finer  and  more  durable, 
the  same  quill  often  serving  for  weeks,  and  even 
months.  Instances  are  on  record  of  pens  being 
used  for  many  years.  Official  clerks  may  stare 
at  the  astounding  fact,  but  where  calligraphy  is 
not  an  object,  an  immense  quantity  of  writing 
may  be  executed  without  mending  a  pen.  Leo 
Allatius  used  the  same  pen  forty  years,  and  did 
not  wear  it  out  at  last :  he  lost  it  by  some  acci- 
dent, and  bewailed  his  loss  bitterly.  P.  Holland, 
the  translator  of  Pliny,  completed  that  work  with 
a  single  pen. 

The  skins  of  animals  were  another  and  very 
ancient  material  for  writing  upon.  The  obvious 
convenienee  of  this  substance  must  have  caused 
its  adoption  as  soon  as  any  means  were  devised 
for  preserving  It  from  spoiling ;  and  the  laige 
size  of  skins,  added  to  their  pliability,  must  have 
caused  them  to  be  preferred  to  leaves  of  trees. 
It  is  most  probable  the  rolls  of  books  mentioned 
by  Ezekiel,  Isaiah,  and  other  prophets,  were 
rolls  of  skins,  and  the  very  ancient  copies  of  the 
Bible  preserved  by  the  Jews  of  Cochin,  in  India, 
are  said  to  be  of  leather.  These  skins  would 
naturally  be  made  as  white  as  it  was  practicable, 
in  order  to  receive  and  show  the  ink,  and  thus 
by  degrees  would  parchment  be  invented. 

The  invention  of  parchment  is  usually  attribut- 
ed to  Fumcnes,  King  of  Pergaraus,  who  reigned 
in  the  third  century  before  the  Christian  eia. 
He  was  the  founder  of  an  extensive  library  in 
which  the  new  manufacture  was  introduced. 
The  use  of  this  article,  aided  by  that  of  paper 
from  papyrus,  which  was  first  brought  to  Egypt 
about  the  same  time,  had  a  most  beneficial  infiu* 
ence  in  diffusing  literature.  Its  whiteness, 
strength,  and  size,  gave  it  a  preference  over  every 
other  material ;  and  to  its  durability  we  chiefly 
owe  the  remains  of  ancient  science  which  have 
reached  our  times.  Even  at  the  present  day, 
with  all  our  improvements  in  paper  making,  the 
use  of  parchment  for  documents  of  importance 
prevails  over  that  of  paper.  Its  English  name 
is  most  probably  a  corruption  of  the  ancient  one, 
Pergamena,  which  was  derived  from  that  of  the 
place  where  it  was  first  manufactured  or  most 
used. 

The  Egyptian  paper,  from  the  papyrus  plant, 
was  a  long  time  as  much  in  use  as  parchment. 
The  paper  made  from  it  was  not  what  we  under- 
stand by  the  term— a  mass  of  torn  fragments  of 
vegetable  matter,  evenly  set  out  and  joined  to- 
gether by  size  and  their  own  adhesiveness ;  it 
was  a  species  of  bark,  or  thin  pellicle,  separated 
from  the  plant  by  a  sharp  tool,  and  pasted  to- 
gether in  layers  until  it  attained  the  desired  size 
and  thickness,  when  it  was  pressed  and  polished. 
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This  sort  of  paj>er  continued  to  be  used  cotem- 
poraneously  with  parchment  until  about  the  13th 
century,  when  the  introduction  of  modem  paper 
caused  it  to  be  disused,  and  the  art  of  making  it 
was  lost.  It  was  very  extensively  employed  by 
the  Romans,  and  by  the  Greeks  in  Rome.  All 
the  rolls  burned  at  Herculaneum,  and  preserved 
by  the  fire  which  appeared  to  destroy  them,  were 
written  on  papyrus.  No  other  writing  is  known 
to  exist  of  nearly  that  age,  although  we  have 
some  undoubted  specimens  of  ancient  Egyptian 
papyrus.  We  may  observe,  however,  that  many 
old  manuscripts  said  to  be  papyrus,  are  in  reality 
written  upon  cotton-paper. 

In  the  ninth  or  tenth  century,  the  use  of  paper, 
properly  so  called,  was  introduced  into  Europe. 
This  article  had  already  been  manufactured,  and 
was  brought  to  Samarcand,  or  perhaps  this  city 
was  the  only  depot  of  China  paper,  as  it  was  of 
some  other  objects  of  Chinese  skill  brought  into 
tlie  west  by  the  Arabs.  It  seems  to  be  ascertain- 
ed that  a  manufactory  of  cotton-paper  was  estab- 
lished at  Mecca,  in  the  year  716,  whence  it 
was  brought  by  the  Greeks  to  Constantinople. 

Tile  invention  of  cotton-p^per,  as  far  as  com- 
mon usis  required,  superseded  tliat  of  all  other 
writing  materials.  It  was  of  good  colour,  made 
very  thick,  and  glazed  with  a  tooth  or  hard  stone, 
until  it  became  smooth  and  lustrous,  when  it  re- 
sembled parchment  or  vellum.  The  Greeks  are 
supposed  to  have  introduced  it  intb  Western  Eu- 
rope,— first  through  Venice  into  Italy,  and  aAer- 
wards  into  Germany,  where  it  was  known  by 
the  name  of  Greek  parchment.  Its  importation 
into  Spain,  by  the  Arabs,  was  most  probably 
somewhat  later.  Documents  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury on  cotton-paper  existed  in  Italy,  and  many 
in  Germany,  as  early  as  the  ninth  and  tenth.  In 
France  and  Spain  it  appears  to  have  come  into 
general  use  about  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century;  these  dates  are  deduced  from  those  of 
manuscripts  now  existing;  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  such  documents  do  not  afford  a 
certain  proof  of  the  period  of  the  introduction  of 
paper ;  it  is  likely  that  the  documents  purport- 
ing to  be  of  a  certain  date,  may  be  mere  copies 
made  at  a  more  recent  period.  The  earliest  date 
upon  cotton-paper  known  in  England  is  near  the 
middle  of  the  eleventh  century. 

Cotton-paper  appears  to  have  supplied  all  Eu- 
rope until  the  end   of  the   thirteenth   century, 

*  \  when  linen-paper,  such  as  we  now  use,  is  ascer- 
tained to  have  been  invented.     This  invention 

^^ .  has  been   placed  considerably  earlier  by  some 

^'  ^  good  authorities,  but  it  would  appear  that  they 
'  '  have  confounded  linen  with   cotton-paper.    In 

\  truth,  the  earlier  specimens  of  linen-paper,  differ 
so  litUe  from  that  of  cotton,  that  it  requires  a  con- 
siderable acquaintance  with  the  peculiar  charac- 
ters of  the  two  kinds  to  distinguish  them.  It  is 
most  likely  that  before  linen-paper  came  into  use 
as  a  separate  article,  linen  rags  would  be  occa- 
sionally mingled  with  cotton,  by  the  manufacturer, 


and  as  such  a  mixture  would  tend  to  improvQ 
the  fabric,  the  proportion  of  linen  would  be  in« 
creased  until  at  length  it  would  be  used  alone. 
The  oldest  documents  ascertained  by  competent 
judges  to  be  on  paper  made  wholly  of  linen,  date 
very  early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  before 
the  close  of  that  century  they  are  found  in  Eng- 
land, France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Germany.  But 
the  manufacture  spread  ^owly,  although  the 
paper  itself  was  soon  in  use  in  all  parts  of  Ea« 
rope.  The  first  manufactures  appear  to  have 
been  in  Spain  and  Italy;  into  the  former  country 
the  Arabs  had  long  before  introduced  the  making 
of  cotton-paper,  and  that  of  linen  would  naturally 
be  substituted  there  as  early  as  in  any  place, 
particularly  as  cotton  was  rare,  and  dax  an  arti- 
ticle  of  firequent  cultivation.  In  1366  we  find 
an  exclusive  patent  granted  by  the  Republic  of 
Venice  to  the  town  of  Treviso,  for  the  manufac^ 
ture  of  linen-paper.  England  was  so  slow  in 
adopung  the  art,  that  although  paper  was  used 
here  as  early  as  the  fourteenth  centary,  the  first  . 
paper  mill  was  not  built  until  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth, when  it  was  introduced  by  a  German  at 
Dartford  in  Kent. — Herald, 


A  TESTIMONY 

OJ  Wiltshire  Monthly  Meeting  concerning  Mart 
Powell,  of  Melks^tam,  who  died  the  *21th  of 
8/A  month,  184t7,  and  was  interred  there  the 
3d  of  9th  month,  aged  80  years,  a  Minister 
63  years. 

In  recording  the  death  of  this  our  dear  friend, 
we  feel  that  we  have  to  mourn  the  loss  of  one 
who  endeavoured  faithfully  to  maintain  our 
Christian  testimonies:  of  one  who^  through  a 
lengthened  life,  had  been  enabled'to  walk  in  the 
straight  and  narrow  way,  and  to  adorn  the  doc- 
trine of  God  her  Saviour.  And  under  the  so- 
lemn consideration  that  the  present  is  a  time 
of  peculiar  stripping,  when  the  ancient  and  the 
honourable  are  being  removed  in  quick  succes- 
sion from  amongst  us,  we  earnestly  desire  thai 
those  who  remain  may  be  so  aroused  to  greater 
diligence,  as  that  by  seeking  for  ability  rightly 
to  fill  their  respective  allotments  in  the  church, 
we  may  yet  know  our  waste  places  to  be  built, 
and  **  the  Lord  of  Hosts  to  be  for  a  crown  of 
glory,  and  for  a  diadem  of  beauty  unto  the  resi- 
due of  his  people." 

Our  beloved  friend  Mary  Powell  was  the 
youngest  daughter  of  Robert  and  Mary  Jefferys, 
and  was  born  the  14th  of  4ih  month,  1767,  at 
Melksham,  which  continued  to  be  the  place 
of  her  residence  through  life,  with  the  exception 
of  five  years  after  her  marriage,  in  1819,  with 
the  late  William  Powell,  of  Nursteed,  near 
Devizes. 

It  appears  by  a  manuscript  she  has  lei\,  that 
from  childhood  her  mind  was  mercifully  led  to 
seek  afler  the  knowledge  of  those  things  that 
pertain  to  life  and  salvation.  Observing  in  others 
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the  beauty  of  conformity  to  the  Divine  will,  she 
fervently  sought  and  was  favoured  to  expe- 
rience,  in  seasons  of  deep  prostration  of  soul,  a 
portion  of  that  most  sublime  enjoyment,  a  union 
and  communion  with  the  Father  through  the 
Son. 

She  remarks  that  at  this  period  she  was  care- 
ful not  to  read  unprofitable  books,  but  spent  a 
considerable  part  ofwier  time  in  perusing  the 
Scriptures,  the  journals  of  our  early  predeces- 
sors in  religious  profession,  and  the  dying  say- 
ings of  many  of  them,  as  recorded  in  "Piety 
Promoted,"  which  she  relished  as  food  both  plea- 
sant and  profitable ;  being  sometimes  much  ten- 
dered, particularly  by  the  accounts  of  the  match- 
less life,  love,  sufferings  and  death  of  the  blessed 
Redeemer  for  the  sake  of  degenerate  man. 

Her  heart,  thus  expanded  by  her  Heavenly 
Father's  love,  was  led  to  covet  the  same  expe- 
rience for  all ;  considering  that  they  with  herself 
were  frail  and  accountable  beings,  in  need  of  the 
'  extension  of  preserving  power.  Yet  under  the 
apprehension  that  it  would  be  required  of  her 
publicly  to  recommend  an  individual  gathering 
to  the  true  Shiloh,  that  He  might  be  known  to 
be  "  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the  Mighty  God, 
the  Everlasting  Father,  and  Prince  of  Peace," 
she  suffered  the  discouraging  consideration  of 
her  own  unfitness  for  the  engagement,  so  to  mar 
the  work  of  the  Lord  her  Maker,  by  not  yielding 
simple  obedience  to  the  manifesUtions  of  his 
will,  that  she  had  to  lament  the  want  of  that  in- 
crease of  strength  which  would  have  made  her, 
at  a  much  earlier  period,  a  prepared  and  useful 
vessel  for  his  service. 

^  In  her  27th  year  she  first  appeared  as  a  mi- 
nister, with  these  words,  "  If  we  believe  in  the 
Light  let  us  walk  in  the  Light,  that  we  may  be- 
come the  children  of  God  without  rebuke." 
Amongst  the  numberless  favours  of  a  kind  pro- 
vidence, she  gratefully  recognizes  the  love  and 
persevering  concern  for  her  best  welfare,  of  Sa- 
rah Stephenson,  the  seasoning  virtue  of  whose 
♦^eighty  and  gathered  state  of  mind  was  strength- 
ening to  her  own,  and  was  a  means  of  attaching 
her  more  closely  to  the  Author  of  all  good. 
With  this  friend  she  was  afterwards  closely 
united  in  the  work  of  the  gospel,  visiting  with 
her  many  parts  of  this  nation,  Ireland  anclScot- 
lanJ.  And  in  the  year  1801  she  accompanied 
her  in  a  visit  to  Friends  in  America,  where,  in 
the  midst  of  arduous  service,  her  beloved  and 
valued  friend  was  removed  from  her  by  death. 
She  was  mercifully  supported  under  this  deep 
and  severe  trial,  and  soon  after  its  occurrence 
felt  at  liberty  to  return  to  her  native  land. 

In  1812,  in  company  with  Sarah  Tuckett,  she 
visited  the  families  belonging  to  Gracechurch 
Street  Meeting,  and  in  1814  those  of  her  own 
Monthly  Meeting  ;  and  she  subsequently  visited, 
in  connection  with  other  friends,  many  parts  of 
this  kingdom. 

From  an  early  age  she  was  exemplary  in  the 


practice  of  private  retirement,  and  esteemed  it  a 
privilege  to  assemble  with  her  friends  for  the 
purpose  of  Divine  worship,  and  when  prevented* 
was  careful  to  seek  ability  to  unite  with  them  in 
spirit  before  the  throne  of  grace.  Her  reverent, 
watchful  deportment,  both  in  meetings  for  wor- 
ship and  discipline,  was  very  instructive,  and  her 
communications  in  the  ministry  were  frequent 
and  weighty,  conveying  the  evidence  of  the  fresh 
anointing  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  of  a  deeply  ex- 
ercised mind.  She  was  of^n  concerned  to  im- 
press on  others  the  awful  uncertainty  of  time, 
and  the  need  of  diligence  in  preparing  for  a  never- 
ending  state  of  being.  At  the  last  two  meetings 
in  which  we  were  privileged  to  have  her  com- 
pany, and  to  hear  her  voice,  her  manner  and 
subject  were  so  solemnly  impressive,  as  to  con- 
vey the  feeling  to  our  minds  that  she  was  bidding 
us  farewell  in  the  Lord.  For  those  in  early  life 
she  evinced  an  effectionate  interest,  and  was  often 
engaged  persuasively  to  recommend  their  seeking 
for  themselves  that  sanctifying  operation  of  the 
Spirit  of  Truth  which  best  prepares  for  useful- 
ness in  civil  society  and  the  church  militant,  and 
can  alone  procure  for  any  the  sustaining 'hope  of 
being  permitted  to  join  the  church  triumphant  in 
heaven.  Possessing  a  peculiarly  sensitive  mind, 
she  was  tenderly  alive  to  the  trials  of  others, 
qualified  to  sympathize  with  them  under  afflic- 
tion, and  proved  a  valuable  and  welcome  visitant 
by  the  bed  of  suffering,  and  at  the  house  of 
mourning.  Her  strength  of  intellect  and  clear- 
ness of  jiidgment  were  remarkably  preserved  to 
the  close  of  her  life  ;  she  continued  to  be  a  true 
mourner  over  the  declension  from  that  vital  reli- 
gion which  was  so  conspicuous  in  the  lives  of 
our  early  predecessors,  remarking  in  one  of  her 
memorandums,  '<So  excellent  is  the  principle  of 
that  inward  Light,  which  was  not  only  professed 
by  our  early  Friends,  but  by  which  many  of 
them  were  actuated,  and  supported  under  griev- 
ous sufferings,  that  I  think  I  can  desire  nothing 
better  for  myself  and  others,  than  that  we  may 
become,  as  they  were,  living  witnesses  thereof. 
If  this  were  more  generally  the  case,  it  would 
not  be  needful  to  search  for  the  testimonies  of 
past  generations  in  order  to  convince  or  refute 
gainsayers  in  the  present  day ;  for  I  believe  con- 
sistent christian  example  would  be  the  most 
powerful  argument  for  regarding  the  inward 
manifestation  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  as  the 
highest  privilege  of  man." 

Our  dear  friend  said  but  little  during  her  last 
illness,  which  was  of  some  weeks  continuance, 
but  made  frequent  allus'ion  to  the  long-desired 
termination  of  her  earthly  pilgrimage,  and  was 
enabled  gratefully  to  acknowledge  that  she  felt 
no  condemnation.  Her  life  had  evidenced  that 
the  work  of  pure  religion  had  not  been  neglecte.d, 
and  she  was  prepared  for  the.  experience  of  a 
peaceful  close,  which,  after  a  few  hours  of  ex- 
treme suffering  was  granted  her.  We  believe 
the  following  tribute  of  thankful  praise,  found 
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amongst  her  papers*  will  pourtray  her  feelings 
in  the  prospect  of  the  solemn  change : 

**  When  I  contemplate,  O  Most  High  !  thy 
unmerited  benefits  and  mercies  bestowed  on  me, 
an  unworthy  creature,  thy  greatness  and  good- 
ness, thy  justice  and  truth,  thy  loving  kindness, 
condescension  and  long  forbearance  ;  how  admi- 
rable, how  unutterably  glorious,  how  adorable 
art  thou  seen  to  be,  thou  High  and  Holy  One, 
who  graciously  designest  that  thy  creature  man, 
by  faithfully  occupying  with  thy  gift  of  grace, 
vouchsafed  through  thy  beloved  Son,  should  be 
prepared  for  receiving  a  crown  of  peace  in  thy 
eternal  kingdom  of  rest,  there  to  praise  Thee 
with  saints  and  angels  for  ever/' 


IMPORTANT  DECISION   OF  A  SLAVE  CASE. 


The  case  of  Lewis  Pierce,  who  claims  his 
freedom  from  his  master,  Robert  Tilghman,  of 
New  Orleans,  came  up  in  the  Common  Pleas, 
on  habeas  corpus,  before  Judge  King,  on  the 
23d  inst. 

After  argument  by  counsel,  the  Judgegave  his 
decision  as  follows : 

The  constitutional  question  raised  in  this  case 
is  free  from  real  difficulty.  The  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, like  any  other  independent  sovereignty, 
has  the  clear  right  to  declare  that  a  slave  brought 
within  her  territory  becomes  ipso  facto  a  free- 
man. This  was  and  is  a  principle  of  the  com- 
mon law,  (Somerset's,  case.  State  Trial,  vol.  20,) 
and  is  in  terms  asserted  by  the  10th  section  of 
the  act  of  1780. 

Pennsylvania  retains  all  the  rights  of  any 
other  sovereignty,  which  she  has  not  ceded  or  re- 
nounced in  entering  into  the  national  compact, 
which  binds  this  confederacy  together.  If  she 
has  stipulated  any  thing  in  that  compact  which 
limits  her  otherwise  plenary  power  in  regard  to 
the  passage  of  such  a  law  as  the  act  of  1847, 
then  of  course  the  act  of  assembly  must  yield  to 
the  paramount  authority  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  This  restraint  on  the  plenary 
authority  of  the  State,  if  it  exists  at  all,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  third  section  of  tiie  fourth  article  of 
that  instrument,  which  declares  that  *<  no  person 
held  io  service  or  labour  in  one  State>  under  the 
laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  con- 
sequence of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  dis- 
charged from  such  service  or  labour,  but  shall  be 
delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  wham  such 
service  or  labour  may  be  due." 

It  seems  to  me  difficult  to  argue  that  this  sec- 
tion, which  is  a  mere  stipulation  to  surrender 
fugitives  from  labour,  escaping  from  their  owners 
in  one  State  into  another,  has  any  relevancy  to 
the  right  of  a  State  to  declare  free,  slaves  brought 
vplnuurily  into  her  territory  by  their  owners. 
Where  the  master  of  his  own  motion  brought  his 
slave  into  a  free  State,  the  operation  of  whose 
laws  he  is  bound  to  know,  what  gi:§und  has  he 


to  complain  if  those  laws  give  freedom  to  his 
slave  ? 

It  was  his  own  act  which  has  produced  the 
result,  and  for  all  the  legal  consequences  of  which 
he  must  of  course  respond.  Has  such  a  state  of 
things  anything  in  common  with  the  case,  in 
which  a  slave  has,  against  the  will,  and  without 
the  agency  of  his  master,  fled  from  his  service 
in  one  State,  and  sought  |^elter  and  protection 
in  another  ?  This  was  the  case  intended  to  be 
provided  for  by  the  3d  section  of  the  4th  art.  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  tJnited  States.  And,  un- 
doubtedly, Pennsylvania  is  bound  to  the  faithful 
execution  of  this,  as  of  all  other  obligations  im- 
posed on  herself,  in  becoming  a  party  to  the  na- 
tional Union. 

But  when  Pennsylvania  stipulated  with  her 
sister  States,  to  deliver  up  fugitives  from  labour, 
fleeing  from  other  Slates,  and  seeking  shelter  in 
her  territories,  she  certainly  never  meant  to  de- 
prive herself  of  the  right,  pertaining  to  every  in- 
dependent sovereignty,  to  forbid  the  voluntary 
introduction  of  slaves  into  her  territory  by  their 
owners,  under  the  pgialty  of  their  being  imme- 
diately declared  free.  Such  a  renunciation  of  her 
natural  and  inherent  authority,  as  an  independent 
State,  can  neither  be  inferred  from  the  letter  nor 
spirit  of  the  only  article  of  the  national  constitu- 
tion, having  any  relation  to  the  subject. 

The  case  on  principle  seems  clear.  The  po- 
'titioner  has  been  brought  by  his  master  Into  this 
State,  where  he  has  served  him  for  some  time. 
By  being  thus  brought  voluntarily  into  the  State, 
the  petitioner  became  ipso  facto  free.  The  right 
of  sojourners  to  retain  thek  slaves  for  six  months, 
given  by  the  act  of  1780,  having  been  expressly 
repealed  by  the  act  of  1847,  the  case  stands  on 
the  common  law  and  the  general  provisions  of 
the  act  of  1780,  which  gives  freedom  to  a  slave 
voluntarily  brought  by  his  master  from  another 
State  into  this  Commonwealth.  The  prisoner 
is  at  liberty  to  go  where  he  pleases.-— Z«e(2ger. 


ON  SWEARING. 

♦*  But  I  tny  nnlo  you,  Swear  not  at  all ,  neither  bj  heaven  ; 
for  II  !•  QqA*»  throar  :  Nor  bj  the  earth  ;  for  It  i«  bit  footstool  ; 
neither  bj  Jeraaulein;  for  it  it  the  eltj  of  the  great  king."— 
Matt.  V.  34:35. 

••  Because  of  swearing  the  land  mouraeth."— Jer.  zxiU.  10. 

The  W ,   a  vessel  of  upwards  of  400 

tons  burden,  was  freighted  from  this  port, 
(Liverpool,)  for  a  trading  Voyage  up  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea.  I  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  captain's  nephew,  an  accomplished 
young  man,  of  handsome  person,  but,  alas !  a 
willing  victim  at  the  shrine  of  pleasure.  He 
had  shipped  himself  for  the  voyage  as  steward. 
When  leaving  Liverpool,  I  put  into  his  hands 
a  small  bundle  of  Tracts ;  and,  in  proof  of  his 
esteem  for  me,  he  promised  to  read  them  at  his 
leisure,  and  likewise  to  distribute  some  among 
the  ship's  company.  Not  an  individual  from 
the  captain  to  the  cabin-boy,  appeared  to  have 
the  least  sense  of  religion  5   nor  do  I  believe 
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they  had  a  Bible  or  New  Testament  on  board. 
On  thereturnof  the  yeasel,  about  twelve  months 
afterwards,  as  soon  as  my  young  friend  could 
step  on  shore^  he  paid  me  a  visit.  On  my 
saluting  him  with,  «  Well,  what  cheer,  my  lad?'* 
he  answered,  (at  the  sAme  time,  the  tears  trem- 
bling in  his  eyes,)  *<  Through  the  mercy  of  God, 
I  am  well,  and  the  whole  ship's  crew."  Sur^ 
/  prised  at  hearing  a  st^n  of  pious  gratitude  flow 
from  those  lips  whicn  formerly  were  seldom 
opene4  except  to  p6llqte  them  with  profane 
conversation,  I  said,  <<  William,  what  has  pro- 
duced this  change  in  your  look,  your  address, 
{rour  language  ?  How  is  it  that  you  acknow- 
edge  it  is  of  the  Lord's  mercies  that  you  are 
not  consumed  ?"  «  Sir,"  said  he,  « I  will  relate 
particulars : 

"  You  recollect  on  my  taking  leave  of  you, 
you  placed  in  my  hand  a  small  parcel  of  Tracts; 
and  I  promised  to  read  them :  this  I  have  done. 
On  leaving  the  port,  we  had  a  favourable  wind 
through  the  Channel.  The  wind  then  chopped 
round  direct  in  our  teeth,  and  we  had  to  con- 
tend with  light  contrary  \Hnda  till  we  entered 
the  Gut  of  Gibraltar.  During  this  part  of  the 
voyage,  I  had  little  or  no  opportunity  to  read 
the  Tracts.  I  did  on  the  first  Sabbath  turn 
them  over,  and  put  a  few  in  my  pocket,  and 
occasionally  taking  one  out,  gave  it  a  sneering 
glance,  and  then  handed  it  to  one  of  the  boys  or 
men  with  a  smile  of  ridicule.  On  passing  the 
Gut,  we  had  a  tedious,  though  pleasant,  voyage 
to  Smyrna.  Having  much  time  upon  my  hands, 
I  now  and  then  looke4  &t  a  Tract,  to  pass  away 
time.  One  evening, — I  well  remember  the 
evening, — it  was  about  an  hour  before  sunset ; 
there  was  scarce  a  breath  of  air  ]  we  had  spread 
all  the  canvass  we  could,  which  lay  flapping 
idly  against  the  mast ;  the  men  on  board  were 
some  sitting  on  the  forehatch,  others  lolling 
over  the  windlass,  now  and  then  whispering  a 
curse  instead  of  a  prayer  for  a  breeze  ;  the  wide 
and  beautiful  expanse  of  water,  smooth  as  glass, 
was  bounded  by  a  clear  and  serene  sky ;  and 
the  smoke  of  Mount  Vesuvius  was  just  visible 
in  the  horizon ;  every  object  seemed  hushed  ; 
not  a  sound  was  heard  but  our  own  breathines, 
and  the  gentle  breaking  of  the  sea  against  the 
bows  of  the  vessel.  I  was  looking  over  the 
ship's  side,  viewing  the  calm  and  peaceful  close 
of  another  day.  This  brought  to  my  recollec* 
tion  the  evening  when  I  took  my  last  farewell 
of  my  friends  at  home.  Musing  thus,  my  mind 
had  acquired  a  tint  of  melancholy.  I  just  then 
put  my  hand  into  my  jacket  pocket,  and,  feel- 
ing some  paper,  took  out  what  proved  to  be  the 
Tract  entitled,  The  Swearer^s  Prayer.  I  read  it 
aloud,  in  the  hearing  of  the  whole  of  the  crew; 
and  I  suppose  the  state  of  my  feelings  was  mani- 
fested by  my  tone  of  voice.  When  I  had  read 
it,  a  curious  kind  of  silence  ensued ;  liotone  ot 
us  felt  inclined  to  raise  his  eyes  from  what  they 


were  fixed  upon,  fearing  to  meet  the  look  of 
another,  and  knowing  that,  to  a  man,  we  were 
all  shockingly  guilty  of  swearing.  At  length, 
we  looked  at  each  other  in  a  side-long  kind  of 
way ;  and  one  man  said,  ^  Mr.  William,  I  never 
heard  or  thought  of  this  before ;  this  kind  of 
reading  has  made  me  feel  very  strange ;  Pm  all 
over  trembling ;  I  don't  think  I  should  like  to 
swear  again,  shall  you,  Jackt"  turning  short  to 
a  seaman  alongside  of  him,  who  looked  him  full 
in  the  face,  and  burst  into  tears.  The  shedding 
of  tears  ran  like  a  contagion  through  the  whole 
company.  Af^er  weeping  in  silence  with  our 
faces  hid  with  our  hands,  one  man  said,  <<Jack, 
suppose  we  hand  up  a  prayer  to  God  for  for- 
giveness. Mr.  William,  you  have  had  more 
learning  than  we, — ^you  can  make  a  prayer.'' 
Alas !  I  had  never  prayed ;  I  could  only  sigh  ; 
I  really  thought  my  heart  would  burst.  O  how 
dreadful  did  sin  appear !  One  of  the  men  then 
broke  the  silence.  With  his  arms  across  his 
breast,  and  tears  of  penitential  sorrow  rolling 
down  his  cheeks^  he  cried  out,  "  0  God,  who 
made  our  souls,  have  mercy,  and  pardon  the 
miserable  crew  on  this  deck !"  There  was  not 
a  heart  that  did  not  respond,  "  Lord,  hear  this 

Srayer,  and  forgive  !"  But,  not  to  enter  into 
etail,  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  work  a  change 
in  the  whole  of  the  shines  company.  One  cir- 
cumstance 1  must  not  forget  to  mention.  The 
captain,  a  drunken,  swearing  character,  thought 
his  men  were  bewitched.  On  the  following 
morning  he  came  on  deck,  and,  as  usual,  was 
giving  his  orders,  mixed  with  fearful  oaths, 
when  one  of  the  men,  in  a  most  respectful  man- 
ner, begged  he  would  not  swear  at  them, — they 
should  obey  his  orders  with  more  comfort  to 
themselves  without  it.  Indeed,  on  his  return 
from  the  voyage,  the  captain  remarked  to  a  per- 
son, that  he  was  obliged  to  refrain  from  swearing, 
it  began  to  appear  so  singular  on  board." 

A  PREACHER  IN  BONDAGE. 

IjOuisville,  Ky.,  Sept.  9,  1848. 

On  the  7th  inst.,  Peter  Roberts,  a  free  man 
of  colon r,  a  regularly  licensed  Methodist  preacher, 
a  member  of  the  Indiana  African  Conference, 
was  sold  at  public  auction  before  the  Court 
House  door,  in  this  city,  for  the  term  of  one 
year.  He  was  bought  by  J.  L.  Hyatt,  for 
•75  50. 

Roberts  was  arrested  and  carried  before  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  by  James  S.  Speed,  on  a 
charge  of  having  violated  an  act  passed  by  the 
Legislature  of  Kentucky,  in  1846,  which  pro- 
hibits free  Negroes  from  migrating  to,  and  re- 
maining in  the  State  more  than  thirty  days  ;  and 
provides  that  any  negro  who  is  convicted  of  a 
violation  thereof,  shall  give  bond  with  security  in 
the  penalty  of  #500,  conditioned  that  such  negro 
shall  leave  the  State  within  ninety  days,  and 
never  more  return ;  and  if  he  fail  or  refuse  to 
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give  such  bond,  that  he  be  sold  for  the  term  of 
one  year,  to  the  highest  bidder. 

Roberts  was  convicted  of  a  violation  of  this 
act,  and  was  ordered  to  give  the  bond,  which  he 
refused  to  do,  and  he  was  then  ordered  to  be  sold 
—whereupon  the  counsel  for  Roberts  applied  to 
Chancellor  Nicholas  for  a  writ  of  prohibition, 
which  was  awarded,  returnable  to  the  Jefferson 
Circuit  Court,  arresting  the  order  of  the  sale. 

The  case  on  the  writ  of  prohibition  was  argu- 
ed before  the  Hon.^  Wm.  F.  Bullock,  on  the  6th 
and  7ih  instants,  by  Messrs.  Thurston  and  Speed 
for  Roberts,  and  Messrs.  Guthrie  and  Logan  for 
the  Justice  of  the  Peace.  Roberts  filed  a  decla- 
ration in  prohibition,  alleging  in  substance,  that 
he  was  a  citizen  of  Indiana ;  that  he  had  resided 
there  for  a  number  of  years ;  and  that  he  was,  at 
the  time  he  was  arrested,  residing  with  his  wife 
and  children  in  JefTersonville,  Indiana ;  that 
about  the  first  of  July,  1848,  he  had  rented  a 
barber's  shop  in  the  city  of  Louisville,  Kentucky; 
tliat  he  carried  on  the  business  of  a  barber  during 
the  day,  and  crossed  the  river  to  his  residence 
in  the  evening,  and  returned  in  the  morning  to 
his  employment ;  that  he  was  bom  of  free  parents 
in  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and  had  emigrated 
from  there  to  the  State  of  Indiana  a  number  of 
years  ago ;  that  he  was  arrested  under  the  act 
referred  to,  tried  and  convicted,  and  would  be 
sold,  unless  the  Justice  was  prohibited  by  this 
Court — ^To  which  the  Justice  pleaded  the  arrest, 
trial  and  conviction  in  bar,  and  the  plaintiff  de- 
marred  to  the  plea. 

The  grounds  of  the  demurrer,  as  argued  by 
the  counsel  for  the  plamtiff  were,  that  the  act 
under  which  the  plaintiff  was  convicted,  was  in 
violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
— see  fourth  Article,  second  Section — which 
provides  that  *  the  citizens  of  each  State  be  enti- 
tled to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citi- 
zens  in  the  several  States.'  The  case  was  very 
ably  argued  on  behalf  of  Roberts,  by  Messrs. 
Thurston  and  Speed,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Jus- 
tice by  Guthrie  and  Logan,  and  occipied  the 
Court  two  days. 

Judge  Bullock  decided,  that  free  negroes 
were  not  citizens  of  any  States  of  the  Union,  in 
the  sense  the  word  Citizen  was  used  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  His  opinion  was 
delivered  orally,  and  I  can  only  give  you  the 
substance  of  it.  He  held  the  negro  was  only  a 
sojourner  in  the  United  States,  and  had  no  gua- 
rantees under  the  Constitution ;  that  he  was  not 
a  party  to  the  social  compact,  either  of  the  State 
Governments  or  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States ;  that  any  State  might  drive  the  free 
negroes  from  their  midst ;  that  they  were  aliens 
and  strangers  in  a  strange  land. 

The  Judge  was  about  two  hoars  in  delivering 
his  opinion. 

Before  his  opinion  was  delivered,  I  was  of 
the  opinion  that « citizens,'  iis  ased  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  covered  all  classes 


and  conditions  of  men  who  were  bom  apon  our 
soil,  \>f  free  parents,  and  who  were  not  aliens. 
But  it  seems  that  the  negro  born  in  the  United 
States  has  no  country,  if  this  be  true,  we  may 
do  as  the  ancient  Romans  did,  make  slaves  of 
these  foreigners « as  thejr  are  here  without  pro- 
tection. 

It  would  be  well  if  a  similar  case  to  that  of 
Roberts  was  taken  to  th#  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  in  ohler  that  this  clause  oi  the 
Constitution  might  be  expounded^ — Pittsburgh 
Gazette. 


ANIHAL  ntPULSEf. 

A  flock  of  animals  is  actuated  by  one  unani- 
mous impulse.  Birds  rise  together  from  the 
ground  ]  wheel  in  simultaneous  phalanx  in  the 
air,  and  light  again  at  the  same  time,  like  a 
band  of  well-trained  soldiers  moved  by  one  go- 
verning voice.  Flocks  of  quadrupeds  do  the 
same.  When  one  sheep  leaps,  all  follow ;  whi^re 
one  pauses  and  hesitates,  all  make  a  full  stop. 
There  is  no  individuality  of  purpose  or  of  action. 
A  crowd  of  human  beings  act  in  the  same  way 
if  they  allow  the  first  suggestion  of  blind  im- 
pulse to  sway  them.  But  how  differently  do 
reflecting  men  act,  where  each  has  an  individual 
opinion,  judgment,  taste,  and  feeling. 

British  Quarterly. 

EFFECTS    OF    INTEMFSRANOfi. 

It  has  been  computed,  that  there  are  600,000 
habitual  drunkards  in  Great  Britain,  and  60,000 
of  these  die  annually,  160  every  daj',  7  every 
hour,  and  probably  not  one  of  them  bad  any  idea 
of  booming  a  drunkard,  but  gradually  became 
so  frbm  the  moderate  and  habitual  use  of  intoxi- 
ca^ng  drink. 

That  three-fourths  of  the  crime,  misery,  and 
pauperism  of  the  land,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
the  expenses  of  gaols,  of  hulks,  of  transports,  of 
county  rates  for  police  and  for  prosecutions,  of 
union  houses,  of  poor  rates,  and  of  lunatic  asy- 
lums may  be  traced  to  strong  drink. 

That  the  sum  of  fifty  millions  a  year,  in  bard 
cash,  is  spent  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  Intoxi- 
cating liquors;  and  it  has  been  computed  (and 
the  computation  is  believed  to  be  much  under 
the  mark,)  that  the  working  classes,  through 
their  drinking  habits,  throw  away  the  opportu- 
nity of  earning  fifty-five  millions  a  year  in  wa> 
ges ;  and  but  little  exceeding  one  million  is  rais- 
ed annually  for  all  the  charitable  and  benevo- 
lent institutions  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

<<  Justice  Erskine,  at  the  Salisbury  assizes, 
when  sentencing  a  gentleman  to  six  months  hard 
labour,  for  a  crime  committed  through  strong 
drink,  declared  that  99  out  of  every  one  hun- 
dred criminal  cases  were  from  the  same  cause. 
Judge  Coleridge,  at  the  Oxford  assizes,  said  he 
never  knew  a  case  brought  before  him,  which 
was  not  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with 
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intoxicating  liquonu  Judge  Patterson,  at  the 
Norwich  assizes,  said  to  the  grand  iury,  (If  it 
were  not  for  this  drinking,  you  and  I  should  have 
nothing  to  do.'** 

<'  No  one  crime  on  earth  destroys  so  many  of 
the  human  race,  nor  alienates  so  much  property 
as  drunkenness." — Lord  Bacon, 

It  has  been  pretty  clearly  ascertained,  that  in 
the  English  nation  alo^e,  about  50,000  temper- 
ate men  become  drunkards  every  year. 

What  a  dre^ful^  scourge  to  humanity  is  this 
mighty  engine  of  destruction — intoxicating 
drink. 


ElMANCIPATION   IN    DELAWARE. 

A  mammoth  petition  is  in  circulation  in  Dela- 
ware, praying  the  Legislature  to  abolish  slave- 
ry in  that  State.  It  is  receiving  the  signatures 
of  nearly  all  the  citizens  of  that  glorious  little 
State.  The  Blue  Hen's  Chicken  says  that 
<<  from  appearanc^es  it  will  be  one  of  the  largest 
petitions  ever  offered  to  the  Delaware  Legisla- 
ture." It  will  be  recollected  that  an  effort  was 
made  in  the  Legislature  a  year  ago  to  abolish 
slavejry,  and  was  very  near  being  successful. 
Thia  aroused  the  people  to  the  consideration  of 
the  subject,  and  it  will,  doubtless,  be  accom< 
plished. — Jk''.  ^m,  and  U»  S.  Gaz. 


The  following  beautiful  lines  were  found  in  the 
pocket  of  an  English  clerg\-[nan,  who  was  suddenly 
Killed  by  a  fall  from  bra  horse. 

What  dost  thou,  Oh,  wandering  dove, 

Prom  thy  bonae  on  the  rock's  riven  breast  7 
'Tis  fair ;  but  the  falcon  is  wheeling  above : 

Oh !  fly  to  thy  sheltering  nest — 
To  thy  nest,  wandering  dove,  to  thy  nest ! 

Frail  bark,  on  that  bright  summer  sea 
That  the  breezes  now  curl  but  in  sport. 

Spread  cheerly  thy  sail,  for  though  pleasant  it  be, 
Ne'er  linger  till  safe  in  the  port — 

To  tha  port,  little  bark,  to  the  port ! 

Tired  roe,  that  the  hunter  dost  flee, 

While  hia  arrow's  e'en  now  on  the  wing, 

In  yon  deep,  green  recess,  there's  a  fountain  for  thee, 
Go,  rest  by  that  clear  secret  spring — 

To  the  spring,  panting  roe;  to  the  spring ! 

My  spirit,  still  hovering,  half  blest, 

Midst  shadows  so  fleeting  and  dim ; 
Ah  I  knowest  thou  thy  rock  and  the  haven  ef  rest. 

And  thy  pure  spring  of  joy  ? 
Then  to  Uioi,  fluttering  spirit,  to  Him ! 


DEATH  OF  THE  FLOWERS. 

BT    BRYANT. 

The  melancholy  days  are  come, 

The  saddest  of  the  year, 
Of  wailing  winds  and  naked  woods, 

And  meadows  brown  and  sere. 
Heaped  in  the  hollows  of  the  grove, 

The  withered  leaves  lie  dead. 
They  ruatle  to  the  eddying  gust 

And  to  the  rabbit's  tread : 
The  robin  and  the  wren  are  flown, 
'    And  from  the  shrub  the  jay. 
And  from  the  wood-top  calls  the  crow, 

Through  all  the  gloomy  day. 


Where  are  the  flowers,  the  fair  young  flowers. 

That  lately  sprane  and  stood 
In  brighter  light  and  softer  airs, 

A  beauteous  sisterhood  7 
Alas !  they  all  are  in  their  gravee, 

The  gentle  race  of  flowers, 
And  lying  in  their  lowly  bed. 

With  the  fair  and  good  of  ours. 
The  rain  is  falling  where  they  lie, 

But  cold  November  rain 
Calls  not  from  out  the  gloomy  earth 

The  lovely  ones  again. 

The  wild  flower  and  the  violet, 

They  perished  long  ago, 
And  the  wild  rose  and  the  orchis  died 

Amid  the  summer  glow; 
But  on  the  hill  the  golden  rod, 

And  the  aster  in  the  wood. 
And  the  yellow  sun  flower  by  the  brook 

In  aatumn  beauty  stood.  ^ 

Till  fell  the  frost  from  the  clear,  cold  heaven, 

As  falls  the  plague  on  men, 
And  the  brightness  of  their  smile  was  gone 

From  upland,  glade  and  glen. 

And  now  when  comes  the  calm  mid  day. 

As,  still  such  days  will  come, 
To  call  the  squirrel  and  the  bee 

From  out  their  wintry  home. 
When  the  sound  of  dropping  nuts  is  heard. 

Though  all  the  trees  are  still, 
And  twinkle  in  the  smoky  light. 

The  waters  of  the  rillj 
The  south  wind  searches  for  the  flowers 

Whose  fragrance  late  he  bore. 
And  sighs  to  And  them  in  the  wood 

And  by  the  stream  no  more. 

And  when  I  think  of  one  who  in 

Her  youthful  beauty  died — 
That  fair,  meek  blossom  that  grew  up 

And  faded  by  my  side ; 
In  the  cold  moist  earth  we  laid  her, 

When  the  forest  cast  the  leaf, 
And  we  wept,  that  one  so  lovely 

Should  have  a  life  so  brief; 
Tet  not  nnmeet  it  was,  that  one. 

Like  that  young  friend  of  ours, 
So  gentle  and  so  beautiful. 

Should  perish  with  the  flowers. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Europe.— By  the  steamer  Niagara,  dates  frt)m 
Liverpool  to  the  7th  inst.,  have  been  received. 
The  tendency  of  the  co'ton  market  wasattli  down- 
ward. But  lutle  change  had  occurred  in  the  com 
market.  The  money  market  continued  easy.  The 
trials  of  the  Irish  insurgents  were  proprressing.  A 
number  of  Chartists  had  been  tried  at  London,  and 
several  sentenced  to  tiaiisportation  for  life.  The 
Republican  insurrection  in  Baden,  had  been  sup- 
pressed, and  its  leader  taken  prisoner.  The  French 
Assembly,  in  the  discussion  on  the  Constitution, 
had  decided  in  favour  of  a  single  legislative  cham- 
ber, by  a  vote  of  530  to  289. 

Election. — The  contest  between  the  opposinjr 
candidates  for  Gpvernor,  both  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio,  has  been  very  close.  William  F.  Johnson  is 
returned  as  elected  in  this  state  by  a  majority  of  a 
little  over  two  hundred,  in  a  total  poll  of  more  than 
three  hundred  thonsand  votes.  Ford  the  Whig 
candidate  in  Ohio,  is  supposed  to  be  elected  by  a 
small  majority. 
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MEMORIALS  OF  REBECCA  JONES. 
NO.    XIV. 
(Coatinited  (lom  page  83.} 

R,  J»  to  Sarah  Hustler. 

London,  6th  mo.  20th,  1785. 
Dear  Saran  Hustler, — ^Thy  dear  mother,  my 
precious  companion,  being  i?one  to  meeting,  and 
I  not  quite  well  in  my  chamber,  having  thee 
with  the  rest  of  her  beloved  offspring  often  in 
my  near  remembrance,  it  seems  as  if  I  may  tell 
thee,  if  thou  art  willing  to  be  instructed  by  the 
divine  Monitor  within,  which  is  the  only  true 
teacher,  there  will  be  little  occasion  for  any  of 
the  Lord's  servants,  either  to  be  grieved  with  any 
thing  in  or  upon  thee,  or  to  fear  thy  coming  for* 
ward  answerable  to  the  merciful  intention  of  in- 
finite goodness  towards  thee  ;  who  having  drawn 
thy  worthy  mother  out  of  the  vanities  of  this 
world,  called  her  by  His  grace,  and  established 
her  among  his  humble  children,  and  engaged  her 
mind  on  thy  account ;  will  bring  thee  also  into 
the  same  comfortable  experience  in  thyself ;  why 
then  should  -^y  little  matter,  things  that  thy 
own  good  sense  and  better  judgment  allow  to  be 
very  litde  things,  impede  thy  advancement  to- 
wards an  establishment  in  the  Lord's  favour  T 
Is  there  any  thing  too  great  or  too  valuable  to 
be  parted  with  for  the  sake  of  that  unshaken 
peace,  which  ail  these  outward  things  united 
eannot  furnish  ?  Be  obedient,  then,  my  dear ; 
give  up  every  thing,  however  pleasing,  when  the 
divine  requisition  is,  ^^giveup,^*  that  so  tliou 
mayest  be  enabled  to  step  forward  in  beauty  and 
strength,  when  the  further  call  is  heard — **Keep 
not  hackJ'^  O  how  my  heart  is  and  has  often 
been  exercised  on  thy  account,  and  on  account 
of  thy  dear  brother  William,  lest  for  want  of  an 
early  conformity  to  divine  manifestation,  you 
should  go  wider  and  wider  into  the  paths  of 


defection ;  and  in  so  doing  render  yourselves  un« 
worthy  of  a  place  in  that  succession  which  will 
be  filled  up  in  the  Lord's  family,  whether  they 
who  are  first  indulged  with  the  heavenly  ofier 
are  willing  or  not ;  for  he  has  determined  that 
<*  his  table  shall  be  filled,"  and  many  from  the 
highways  and  hedges  are  already  brought  In  to 
sit  down  amongst  his  faithful  children,  delighting 
in  the  lifting  up  of  his  glorious  countenance, 
rendering  him  the  acceptable  fruits  of  obedience 
and  love  in  their  season.  And  dear  children,  I 
afli  persuaded  this  is  the  season,  the  blessed 
season,  for  you  to  begin,  by  bowing  under  the 
cross  of  Christ,  conforming  to  its  humbling,  re- 
straining effects;  and  with  a  noble  and  righteous 
firmness,  disdaining  to  be  brought  under  the  power 
of  the  foolish  customs  and  fashions  of  this  de- 
generate and  deluded  age ;  for  if  you  honour  the 
Lord  in  heart  and  conduct,  you  will  not  only  rise 
superior  to  them  all,  but,  what  is  infinitely  better* 
will  be  honoured  by  Him,  who  hath  promised 
to  do  it  for  such. 

And  as  dear  William  is  more  in  the  way  of 
temptation  in  divers  respects,  being  often  in  an 
exposed  situation,  arising  from  the  necessary 
business  in  which  he  is  engaged,  I  wish  him  to 
be  on  his  watch,  and  not  give  way  to  the  subtile 
whisperings  of  the  adversary,  who  may  attempt 
to  persuade  him,  that  to  keep  in  a  plain,  humble 
appearance,  is  unmanly,  and  that  the  road  to 
preferment,  riches  and  honour,  is  pleasant,  and 
may  be  safely  pursued  in  the  time  of  youth. 
But  that  by  an  inward  attention  to  the  inspeaking 
voice  of  divine  wisdom,  he  may  understand  its 
intelligent  indisputable  language — **By  humility 
and  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  are  riches,  honour  and 
life,"  and  wisely  prefer  it.  Thus,  dear  children, 
is  my  heart  concerned  for  you — receive  it  as  the 
fruit  of  love — feeling  you  near  as  if  you  were 
my  kinsfolk  acoerdiog  to  the  flesh ;  yea  more 
near  than  some  of  these ;  and  under  this  concera 
I  do  intreat  you,  "  Be  wise  for  yourselves,"  re- 
membering that  .**the  wise  shall  inherit  true 
glory,  when  sh|ime  shall  be  the  promotion  of 
fools ;"  \ieSbf  you  will  be  good  examples  to  the 
younger  children,  beloved  by  those  who  love 
what  is  only  lovelyjj^d  **  Make  glad  your/ather,' 
and  give  your  motA:  joy." 

R.  Jones  AiviiyrWritten  to  S.  Grubb,  propos- 
ing that  tliey  should  be  associated  in  a  visit  to 
reland,  S.  G.  being  at  the  time  from  home  on 
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religious  service,  writes  on  the  31st  of  Fifth 
month,  and,  ai\er  expressing  her  apprehension 
that  she  should  be  most  easy  to  lay  the  subject 
before  her  friends  on  her  return,  adds — ^^  It  has 
ever  been  a  great  trial  to  me  to  avow  a  concern 
to  any  religious  service,  and  to  act  in  obedience 
thereto  most  humiliating*  I  seldom  attempt  it 
as  long  as  a  stone  is  left  unturned,  in  endeavour- 
ing to  put  it  by,  so  that  I  hope  my  dear  friend 
w2l  have  a  little  compassion  on  my  doubts  and 
hesitations ;  for  the  more  I  see  myself,  the 
Cheater  need  I  find  that  all  my  prospects  and  feel- 
ings should  be  weighed  in  the  just  balance  of  the 
sanctuary,  time  after  time,  to  prove  whether  they 
increase  or  decrease  in  pure  strength.  I  feel 
near  sympathy  with  thee,  my  beloved  friend, 
especially  in  parting  with  a  humble*minded, 
sympathetic  companion,  whose  trial  and  loss, 
will,  I  trust,  with  thine,  be  repaired  by  the  Com- 
forter from  the  Father." 

S.  G.  in  allusion  to  the  desolating  effects  of 
uniaithfulnees  among  some  among  whom  her 
lot  was  at  this  time  cast,  says — *^  May  I  ever 
remember,  in  prospects  so  distressing,  the  in- 
structive conduct  of  the  archangel,  who  brought 
no  railing  accusation,  but  wisely  lef\  the  work  to 
that  Hand  which  can  do  all  things,  with  or  with- 
out us. 

Her  proposed  mission  to  Ireland,  closing  from 
her  view,  R.  J.  made  preparation  for  going  into 
Sussex,  and  she  esteemed  it  a  favour  that  her 
friend,  Deborah  Townsend,  obtained  on  the  81st 
the  consent  of  Peel  Monthly  Meeting,  to  accom- 
pany her.  Sixth  month  2d,  she  makes  this 
brief  note-— ^*  At  Plou^  Court,  in  great  distress, 
gave  up  for  Ireland."  And  on  the  morning  of 
the  3d,  she  writes,  that  aAer  a  night  of  deep  die* 
tress,  this  prospect  so  clearly  opened,  and  every 
thing  else  so  closed  up,  that  her  full  resignation  be- 
came absolutely  necessary.  **  I  have,  therefore/' 
she  says,  **  yielded  to  it,  as  the  path  for  me  to 
pursue,  in  order  to  obtain  that  peace  which  no 
substitute,  no  contrivance  of  the  creature,  no  hu- 
man exertion  can  procure,  because  it  is  reserved 
for  obedience  only.  The  great  lesson  of  self- 
abasement  and  mortification  has  been  singularly 
renewed  to  me,  from  which,  though  the  Divine 
blessing,  I  hope  to  derive  lasting  instniclion  and 
benefit."  On  the  same  day  she  writes  to  C. 
Hustler— >*  Pray  for  me,  that  I  may  not  be  left 
to  run  at  uncertainty,  for  I  am  likely  to  be  led  in 
paths  that  I  have  not  known.  I  should  be  glad 
thou  wouldst  encourage  dear  S.  Grubb  to  move 
forward.  Her  Robert,  I  expect,  wijl  accompany 
her  over  the  water.  Letcher  know  that  my 
heart  is  nearly  united  to  her.  I  now  feel,  in 
this  sudden  movement,  the  force  •f^^e  expres- 
sion— ^*  Ye  are  not  your  own."  But  if  i  may 
in  any  sort  be  acknowledge^  by  Him,  it  matters 
not,  whether  or  not  I  am  dinned  by  Abraham's 
descendants,  or  acknowledged  by  The  nominal 
lifeless  professors  of  Israel ;  those  who  are  not 
doing  the  works  of  Abraham  nor  of  the  wrestling 


seed.  Feeling  thee  in  the  precious  heavenly 
fellowship  to  be  of  the  seed,  I  freely  open  my 
hedkt  to  thee ;  thou  knowest  I  love  thee,  and 
wish  thee  all  '*  joy  and  peace  in  believing,"  that 
thou  art  one  of  the  tried  chosen  number  who  will 
not  be  fodlken  by  Him  unto  the  end,  and  in 
whom  he  will  yet  shew  forth  his  praise.  IA(i 
up  thy  head  in  hope,  and  trust  in  Him  who  is 
able  to  help  thee  over  and  through  all — ^yea.  He 
will  do  it." 

On  the  4ih  of  Sixth  month,  with  Her  «^  face 
turned  toward  the  land  she  had  feared,  and  with- 
out any  certainty  of  a  companion,"  she  took  her 
departure  for  Liverpool,  where,  on  the  13th  they 
embarked  on  board  the  Earl  of  Chariemont  packet 
for  Dublin,  and  landed  at  Rogerson's  quay. 
Here,  on  the  20th,  they  commenced  a  family 
visit,  which  was  compleicd  on  the  14th  of 
Seventh  month,  comprising  '*in  all  115  sittings, 
in  which,  though  deeply  exercising,  at  times 
TruUi  prevailed,  and  we  enjoyed  peace,  and 
only and  — ^  refused  a  visit  from  us." 

**  I  have  been,"  she  says,  ^^  without  a  woman 
friend,  except  Sarah  Diliwyn,  who  just  went  to 
keep  me  in  countenance ;  yet  the  Lord  hath  been 
my  helper,  and  I  have  abundant  cause  to  bless 
his  name,  and  to  rejoice  (however  strange  it  may 
appear  to  soine^  that  I  came  when  I  did.  I 
have  been  a  feeling  witness  of  his  great  mercy, 
and  love  manifested  towards  this  people ;  they 
received  us  joyfully ;  and  though  we  have  been 
exercised  in  much  plain  dealing,  yet  the  influ- 
ence of  best  love  has  been  felt ;  and  though  all 
are  not  alike  sensible,  yet  many  feeling  minds, 
have,  I  trust,  been  encouraged  and  quickened  in 
right  prospects.  I  never  knew  S.  Emlen  more 
favoured." 

A  letter  from  Capt.  Truxton  to  Samuel  Emlen, 
received  at  this  time,  says — ^*  Present  my  best 
compliments  to  Rebecca  Jones,  and  to  that  wor- 
thy old  favourite  of  mine,  Thomas  Ross.  May 
God  of  his  infinite  mercy  and  goodness,  continue 
his  blessing  towards  you  all ;  and  after  you  are 
satisfied  in  your  own  minds  that  you  have  done 
your  duty  towards  Him  and  towards  your  breth- 
ren in  this  eastern  world,  that  He  may  be  pleased 
to  conduct  you  to  your  families,  relations  and 
friends  in  safety,  is  my  sincere  wish  and  prayer." 

The  following  lines  addressed  to  her  by  S. 
Grubb,  and  dated  Seventh  month  1st,  have  re- 
ference to  the  engagement  just  noticed :  *<  My 
mind  sympathizes  with  thee  and  thy  companions 
in  your  exercising  engagement.  It  is  a  work  in 
which,  comparatively  speaking,  the  weather 
changes  many  times  in  the  day.  Sometimes  the 
clouds  hang  so  low  as  even  to  baptize  the  in- 
habitants of  that  climate  in  them,  from  whence 
there  is  so  blessed  a  connection  with  the  great 
ocean  of  wisdom  and  strength,  as  to  extend  the 
baptism  thereto.  Here  we  find  our  spiritual 
Moses,  through  whose  Almighty  power  the 
clouds  break,  the  earth  is  refreshed  with  celestial 
rain,  and  the  Sun  of  righteousness  breaks  forth. 
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TheA  ihej  who  delight  in  his  precious  inflaence 
revive  in  vigour,  and  press  forward  with  new 
alacrity  of  soul.  Thus  may  your  spirits  be  sup- 
ported to  persevere  in  the  Lord's  work,  and  to 
do  valiantly  in  restoring  the  ancient  path  of 
purity,  simplicity  and  dedication  of  heart." 

(   o  be  eootinaed.) 


REMARKS  ON  CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT. 
(ConeUidad  from  page  Bi,) 

The  last  evident  reason  for  this  decrease 
which  I  shall  advert  to,  is  the  extreme  difficulty, 
amounting  to  almost  an  impossibility,  of  con  viction 
for  those  crimes  where  the  laws  mnke  the  penalty 
death.  So  repugnant  has  this  unnecessary  bar- 
barism become  to  the  feelings  of  nearly  all  in- 
telligent men,  that  juries,  courts,  and  witnesses, 
are  alike  unwilling  to  return  just  verdicts  upon 
the  cases  submitted  for  their  decision.  In  all 
countries  entitled  to  the  claim  of  civilized,  the 
intelligent  part  of  the  community,  upon  whom 
most  commonly  devolves  the  responsibility  of 
giving  judgment  in  capital  cases,  whether  as 
judges  or  juries,  have  their  minds  so  impressed 
with  the  awfulness  of  the  punishment  affixed  to 
the  crime  of  which  the  prisoner  is  charged,  that 
a  false  sympathy  is  begotten  in  their  breasts,  and 
they  permit  the  slightest  appearance  of  innocence 
to  outweigh  the  most  direct  evidence  of  guilt ; 
and  thus  a  countless  number  of  felons  are  let 
loose,  free  from  all  punishment,  and  emboldened 
by  impunity  to  repetition  of  crime.  It  is  well 
known  that,  in  this  state,  a  conviction  for  murder 
can  but  rarely  be  obtained ;  the  repugnance 
against  the  death  penalty  is  so  great,  that  at  least 
one-third  of  the  jurors,  formed  from  the  respecta- 
ble classes  of  the  community,  constantly  refuse 
to  convict  on  the  clearest  testimony  of  guilt. 
This  repugnance  is  carefully  noted  by  those 
who  have  been  familiar,  from  their  infancy,  with 
profligacy,  recklessness  and  crime,  whose  ranks 
of  habitual  villainy  usually  furnish  the  subjects 
of  criminal  justice,  and  it  serves  to  increase 
their  supposed  chances  for  escape  from  the 
penalty  of  their  offence,  and  thus  weakens  the 
restraining  influence  of  the  law.  How  en^ 
couraging  this  difficulty  of  conviction,  and  ne- 
cessary uncertainty  of  punishment,  must  prove 
to  any  one  meditating  murder !  This  difficulty  to 
convict  under  the  gallows-code,  doubtless  had  a 
controlling  influence  to  induce  those  govern- 
ments which  are  now  our  bright  exemplars  in 
the  cause  of  humanity,  to  prove  to  the  world,  by 
actual  experiment,  the  advantages  which  must 
accrue  to  every  community  by  dispensing  with 
the  office  of  the  executioner.  It  is  an  admitted 
axiom  in  penal  jurisprudence,  that  the  certttinty 
of  punishment  tends  far  more  to  deter  men  from 
committing  crime,  than  its  severity.  And  the 
criminal  statistics  of  England  demonstrate  this  to 
be  practically  true.  In  those  offences  which 
were  formerly  punished  by  death,  as  soon  as  the 


penalty  was  changed,  the  proportion  of  convic- 
tions to  trials  increased  thirty  per  cent,  whilst 
the  number  of  those  crimes  committed,  decreased 
to  a  considerable  degree.  Those  who  commit 
the  gravest  offences  against  their  fellow  men,  are 
commonly  such  as  have  been  trained  up,  by  a 
positive  process,  to  violence  and  blood,  and 
taught  to  hold  their  own  lives  as  valueless,  ex- 
cept as  aflbrding  the  means  of  sensual  gratificar 
tion,  and  those  of  their  fellow  beings  as  nothing 
when  hi  their  way  to  the  prosecution  of  this 
chief  aim  of  their  existence.  Therefbre  the  un- 
certainty of  the  punishment  of  death,  has  far 
less  influence  to  restrain  such  as  these  from  the 
commission  of  crime,  than  the  certainty  of  the 
more  humane  and  Christian  infliction  of  im- 
prisonment Thus  a  strong  argument  against 
the  continuance  of  the  death  penalty,  is  found  in 
the  uncertainty  of  conviction,  and  the  consequent 
inducement  held  out  to  the  vile  and  dissolute  to 
commit  crime. 

Having  shown  the  invariable  uniformity  of 
success  which  has  attended  this  measure  in 
those  communities  where  it  has  been  adopted, 
and  cursorily  glanced  at  some  of  the  many  ex- 
planations which  can  be  offered  for  this  result,  I 
shall  omit  any  further  consideration  of  the  ne- 
cessity  of  the  death  penalty  as  a  restraining  in- 
fluence, believing  that  it  will  not  be  entertained 
for  one  moment,  by  any  honest,  intelligent  friend 
of  good  government,  after  he  has  fiven  the  sub- 
ject even  a  slight  investigation  under  the  direc- 
tion of  truth. 

Another  powerful  objection  to  the  horrible 
practice  of  quenching  man's  vengeance  for  wrong 
and  injury  in  the  blood  of  his  fellow  man, 
criminal  and  murderer  though  he  be,  is  the  fal- 
libility of  human  judgment,  and  the  uncertainty 
inseparable  from  human  evidence,  whether  cir- 
cumstantial or  direct.  When  we  remember  how 
prone  the  wisest  are  to  err,  even  af\er  all  points 
in  a  question  have  been  fairly  presented  for  their 
decision,  and  think  of  the  many  causes  which 
may  conjoin  to  proclaim  the  prisoner  guilty  of 
a  crime  of  which  he  is  inuocent,  we  must  con- 
template with  horror  the  revolting  spectacle  of 
the  judicial  murder  of  this  innocent  man,  the 
victim  to  a  mistaken  judge  or  jury,  or  perchance 
a  perjured  witness.  This  is  not  a  mere  fancy 
sketch,  supposed  to  excite  sympathy  for  our 
cause,  but  a  reality,  verified  by  more  than  a 
hundred  instances  in  the  English  criminal  his- 
tory, and  by  not  a  few  in  our  own,  where  the ' 
innocence  of  the  poor  victims  have  only  been 
discovered  afler  the  hangman  had  completed  his 
irreparable  work.  Doubtless,  the  number  of 
those  equally  innocent,  who  have  been  sacrificed 
on  the  altar  of  human  fallibility  and  human  ven- 
geance, but  to  whose  memory  subsequent  de- 
velopments have  not  concurred  to  render  justice, 
is  a  mighty  host  when  compared  with  the  com- 
pany of  those  whose  freedom  from  the  crime  for 
which  they  have  sufiTered  an  ignominious  death. 
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cireuinatancet  have  tended  to  disolose.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  thia  reason  alone  ^hoald  indnee 
ail  good  men  to  use  the  entire  force  of  their  in- 
fluence, to  abolish  this  inhuman  and  savage 
practice ;  for  tliese  fallacies  of  judgment,  and 
consequent  sacrifice  of  innocent  lives,  must  occur 
00  long  as  this  irremediable  penalty  is  retained, 
and  man  continues  to  be  mere  fallible  man. 

Another  consideration  fraught  with  pressing 
influence,  to  enlist  in  this  cause  every  individual 
who  believes  those  momentous  truths  of  the  im* 
mortality  and  future  accountability  of  the  human 
soul,  is  the  awful  thought  that  man  dares  to  assume 
the  right  to  hurl  his  fellow  man,  oAen  in  a  state 
of  manifest  unpreparedness  and  unfitness,  into 
that  never-ending,  unceasing  existence  of  reward 
-^that  eternity  which  lies  rayless  and  echoless 
beyond  tlie  grave.  How  awfiil  to  contemplate 
that  the  criminal,  who,  equally  with  his  judge 
and  his  executioner,  is  stamped  with  the  mys- 
terious impress  of  the  image  of  God,  should  be 
sent,  in  his  impenitent  state,  to  a  doom,  from  the 
mere  conjecture  of  which  the  reflecting  mind 
fltands  appalled.  This  thought  baflles  my  feeble 
powers  to  elucidate,  yet  I  sincerely  desire  it  may 
folly  impress  every  reader  with  a  deep  convic- 
tion of  its  importance ;  a  realization  of  the  awful 
responsibility  which  even  a  tacit  sanction  of  the 
act  imposes. 

In  cooclnsioD,  let  me  entreat  those  who  are 
adverse  or  indifferent  to  this  important  reform, 
at  once  to  examine  carefully  the  evidence  which 
experience  amply  furnishes  to  quiet  every  doubt, 
and  fortify  every  hope,  for  the  result  of  our 
adoption  of  a  humane  criminal  code,  and  the  en- 
tire abolition  of  the  hideous  barbarism,  of  offi- 
cial, legal  murder.  W.  R.  W. 

For  TrleBdt*  Reriew. 

LIFE  OF  THOMAS  FOWELL  BUXTON. 

(Continued  from  page  26.) 

As  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  were  pledged 
to  the  introdnction  of  a  measure  in  Parliament 
for  the  final  extinction  of  slavery  in  the  colonies, 
and  a  day  fixed  upon  for  the  annunciation  of 
their  plan,  it  was  confidently  believed  that  the 
days  of  Negro  slavery  in  the  British  possessions 
were  nearly  numbered.  Still,  enough  remained 
undetermined,  to  excite  serious  apprehensions. 
Among  the  friends  of  emancipation,  no  incon- 
siderable diversity  of  sentiment  prevailed.  The 
opinion  had  been  early  advanced,  that  if  the 
slaves  were  liberated,  their  owners  must  be  com- 
pensated ;  and  to  this  opinion  the  Cabinet  ap- 
peared strongly  inclined.  The  more  zealoiis 
abolitionists,  considering  slavery  as  morally  and 
unquestionably  wrong,  regarded  such  a  conces- 
sion as  a  dereliction  of  principle.  But  Buxton 
and  such  of  his  coadjutors  as  comprehended  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed,  and 
the  strength  of  the  West  India  interest,  with 
which  they  were  obliged  to  contend,  took  a  mote 


temperate  view  of  the  subject.  Decided  as  (heir 
sentiments  were  in  regard  to  the  intrinsic  injas* 
tice  of  slavery,  they  were  anxious  to  effect  its 
abolition  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  govern* 
ment ;  and,  if  possible,  to  conciliate  the  planters, 
so  as  to  secure  their  co-operation  in  the  measure. 
It  was  also  desired,  that  while  the  slaves  were 
liberated,  their  owners  should  not  be  subjected  to 
a  ruinous  loss. 

As  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Anti-Slavery  So- 
ciety occurred  a  short  time  previoos  to  that  on 
which  the  plan  of  the  government  was  to  be 
opened  in  Parliament,  that  occasion  was  taken 
for  an  effort  to  reconcile  the  abolitionists  to  the 
expedient  of  a  compensation.  The  chair  was 
taken  by  Lord  Su field,  who,  we  may  remember, 
had  stood  a  short  time  before  almost  the  solitary 
advocate  of  emancipation  in  the  House  of  Peers, 
and  Buxton  undertook  the  delicate  task  of  intro- 
ducing the  proposal.  He  opened  the  subject 
with  a  cautious  exordium,  and  afterwards 
grappled  boldly  with  the  question,  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  procure  the  general  acquiescence  of  the 
audience.  He  was  ably  followed  by  Dr.  Lush- 
ington  and  others,  in  consequence  of  whose  ex- 
ertions all  opposition  to  the  measure  was  for  a 
time  apparently  withdrawn. 

Lord  Althorp,  as  stated  in  our  last  number, 
had  named  ^  the  28d  of  April "  as  the  time  when 
the  government  plan  for  the  abolition  of  slavery 
should  be  opened  in  the  House,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  some  changes  in  the  Cabinet,  the  mo- 
tion was  postponed  to  the  14th  of  the  following 
month.  In  the  mean  time,  no  exertions  were 
spared  to  manifest  the  hold  which  this  subject 
had  taken  of  the  public  mind.  Meetings  were 
held  and  petitions  prepared  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  country.  The  signatures  attached  to  the 
petitions  presented  at  this  session,  were  estimated 
at  nearly  a  million  and  a  half.  At  a  meeting  of 
delegates  held  at  Exeter  Hall,  a  communication 
to  the  Ministry  was  agreed  upon,  and  presented 
next  day  by  deputies  from  nearly  every  place  of 
note  in  the  kingdom. 

On  the  day  assigned  for  opening  the  question 
in  Parliament,  Buxton  presented  a  petition  from 
the  females  of  Great  Britain,  which,  he  told  them, 
was  not  prepared  or  even  thought  of  ten  days 
before,  and  yet,  within  that  time,  it  had  obtained 
one  hundred  and  eighty  seven  thousand  signa- 
tures. He  added  that  it  was  so  heavy  he  could 
not  carry  it;  when  three  others  joining  him,  the 
petition,  by  the  united  strength  of  the  four,  was 
placed  on  the  table. 

The  subject  was  opened  by  Secretary  Stanley, 
who  had  been  in  the  office  little  more  than  a 
month,  and  yet  had  made  himself  master  of  its 
dangers  and  difficulties.  He  noticed  the  extent 
of  public  feeling  on  the  question  of  slavery,  and 
attributed  that  feeling  to  the  operation  of  religious 
principle ;  he  recurred  to  the  repeated  but  un- 
availing efforts  of  the  mother  country  to  prevail 
on  the  colonial  governments  to  legislate  on  the 
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subject ;  but  not  a  8iii|rle  step  had  been  taken  by 
any  one  of  them,  with  a  view  to  the  extinction 
of  slavery.  He  entered  forcibly  into  the  argu- 
ment, with  which  Buxton  had  furnished  him,  of 
the  rapid  decrease  of  the  slaves,  and  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  punishment  which  had  been  in* 
flicted  upon  them ;  and  he  insisted  that  the  ignor- 
ance»  degradation,  and  want  of  economy,  which 
were  usually  adduced  as  evidence  of  their  unfit- 
ness for  freedom,  were  the  necessary  results  of 
their  servile  condition.  The  arguments,  princi- 
ples and  facts,  thu/i  announced  from  the  treasury 
bench,  were  those  which  the  abolitionists  had 
been  labouring  for  years  to  impress  on  the  House. 
But  when  the  plan,  proposed  for  the  redress  of 
the  evils,  which  hftd  been  so  eloquendy  described, 
came  to  be  unfolded,  its  provisions  were  far  from 
satisfactory. 

It  was  proposed  that  slavery  should  be  abolish- 
ed  throughout  the  British  dominions;  but  that 
those  then  in  servitude  should  be  apprenticed  for 
a  certain  time  to  their  former  owners  ;  in  other 
words,  should  labour  during  three-fourths  of  the 
day  for  the  benefit  of  their  rasslers ;  the  latter, 
in  return,  supplying  them  with  food  and  clothing. 
This  was  deemed  a  payment,  in  part,  of  their 
value,  and  the  remainder  was  to  be  made  up  by 
a  loan  of  fifteen  millions  of  pounds,  which  was 
subsequently  changed  to  a  bonus  of  twenty  mil- 
lions. All  children  under  six  years  of  age,  were 
to  be  set  entirely  free.  Stipendiary  magistrates 
were  to  be  appointed  to  carry  those  measures 
into  efiect;  and  means  were  to  be  provided  for 
the  moral  and  religious  instruction  of  the  negro 
population. 

In  this  outline  of  the  plan,  two  features  are 
presented  to  which  the  most  ardent  abolitionists 
were  greatly  opposed,  viz. :  compensation  to  the 
planters,  and  the  apprenticeship  system;  and 
Buxton  was  severely  censured,  and  his  inteii^rity 
called  in  question,  on  account  of  his  assent  to 
them.  To  the  former  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  had  any  decided  objection ;  and  to  the 
latter  he  agreed,  under  a  conviction  that  nothing 
better  could  be  obtained.  The  apprenticeship 
was  in  fact  a  continuance  of  slavery  during  three- 
fourths  of  the  time ;  bot  under  another  name. 
As  this  apprenticeship,  whatever  time  it  might 
be  allowed  to  continue,  must  at  length  expire,  it 
was  an  improvement  upon  the  system  of  perma- 
nent slavery.  There  was  likewise  a  possibility 
that  the  term  of  apprenticeship  might  be  rendered 
a  brief  one. 

When  Stanley's  bill  was  introduced,  it  was 
found  that  the  time  of  apprenticeship  was  fixed 
at  twelve  years,  and  Buxton  became  anxious  to 
change  this  feature  without  destroying  the  bill. 
The  grant  of  twenty  millions  was  acceded  to  as 
a  sacrifice  to  secure  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves,  and  the  bill  was  permitted  to  pass  through 
its  early  stages  without  opposition;  but^when  it 
came  into  the  committee  of  the  whole,  prior  to 
its  third  readmg,  he  moved  as  an  amendment  that 


the  term  of  spprenticeship  should  be  limited  to  a 
single  year.  The  ailments  with  which  he  sup- 
ported this  motion,  exposed  the  absurdity  of  Uie 
apprenticeship  itself.  *<If,"  said  he,  «^we  are 
to  have  neither  wages  nor  the  whip,  neither  hope 
nor  fear,  neither  inducement  nor  compulsion, 
how  any  man  can  suppose  we  shall  be  able  to 
obtain  the  labour  of  the  negroes,  is  to  me  unin- 
telligible." He  seems  clearly  to  have  seen  that 
the  apprenticeship  must  be  a  total  failure,  or  the 
maintenance  of  slavery  under  the  name  of  free- 
dom. 

After  an  animated  debate,  the  motion  was 
lost  by  a  minority  of  seven;  and  Secretary 
Stanley,  next  day,  consented  to  reduce  the  appren- 
ticeship from  twelve  to  seven  years,  which  was 
afterwards  reduced  to  six.  It  being  hitimated 
in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  that  the  senti- 
ments which  Buxton  might  utter  in  that  House 
would  fall  with  singular  force  on  the  minds  of 
the  negroes,  he  remarked  in  reply,  **If  the 
faintest  echo  of  my  voice  could  ever  reach  them, 
most  eamestiy,  most  emphatically  would  I  im- 
plore them,  by  every  motive  of  duty,  gratitude, 
and  self-interest,  to  do  their  part  towards  the 
peacefiil  termination  of  their  bondage.  I  would 
say  to  them,  the  time  of  your  deliverance  is  at 
hand,  let  that  period  be  sacred,  let  it  be  defiled  by 
no  outrage,  let  it  be  stained  by  no  blood,  let  not 
the  hair  of  the  head  of  a  single  planter  be  touched. 
Make  any  sacrifice,  bear  any  indignity,  submit 
to  any  privation,  rather  than  raise  your  hand 
against  any  white  man.  Continue  to  wait  and 
to  work  patientiy  ;  trust  implicitly  to  that  great 
national  and  paternal  government,  who  are 
labouring  for  your  release.  Preserve  peace  and 
order  to  the  utmost  of  your  power ;  obey  the 
lavfs,  both  before  and  at  the  time  of  your  libera- 
tion ;  and  when  that  period  shall  arrive,  fulfil 
the  expectations  of  your  friends  in  England,  and 
the  promises  they  have  made  in  your  name,  by 
the  most  orderly,  diligent  and  dutiful  con- 
duct." 

This  is  substantially  the  advice,  which,  if  their 
voice  could  be  heard,  the  true  friends  of  the 
slave,  in  all  parti  of  the  worid,  would  gladly  ad- 
dress to  that  suiTerittg  class. 

When  the  question  of  compensation  came  up, 
Buxton  voted  for  granting  twenty  millions  to  the 
planters.  This  he  did  as  the  safest  means  of 
securing  the  peaceful  extinction  of  slavenr.  He, 
however,  moved  to  withhold  one  half  of  it  until 
the  apprenticeship  should  be  terminated;  but 
this  motion  was  lost. 

The  bill  for  the  total  abolition  of  colonial 
slavery,  passed  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the 
17th  of  Eighth  month,  1833.  It  went  with  little 
delay  through  the  House  of  Lords,  and  on  the 
28th  of  the  same  month,  received  the  royal  as- 
sent. And  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
monarch  whose  assent  to  this  bill  was  then  given, 
was  the  same  man  who,  about  forty  years  before, 
while  Duke  of  Clarence,  denounced  the  aboU- 
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lion  of  the  slave  trade  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  bestowed  upon  the  abolitionists  the  terms  of 
fanatics  and  hypocrites^  including  Wilberforce  by 
name.  But  a  more  signal  evidence  of  the  pro- 
gress of  opinion,  on  this  subject,  appears  in 
Buxton's  own  case.  In  a  letter  to  Zachary 
Macauley,  written  soon  after  this  bill  was  passed, 
he  remarked :  *<  I  look  back  to  the  letter  which 
you  and  I  wrote  to  Lord  Bathurst,  in  1823,  con* 
taining  our  demands,  twelve  in  number.  Bad  as 
the  bill  is,  it  accomplishes  every  one  of  these, 
and  a  great  deal  more.  Among  the  rest,  the  day 
is  fixed  after  which  slavery  shall  not  be."  And 
that  day,  we  observe,  was  not  later  than  the  Ist 
of  Eighth  month,  1840,  even  admitting  the  ap- 
prenticeship to  be  slavery  in  disguise ;  whereas 
in  1823,  Buxton  proposed  to  emancipate  the 
children,  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  adults^ 
and  leave  slavery  to  expire  with  the  existing 
generation. 

I  do  not  find  the  provisions  of  the  act  as  it 
finally  passed,  in  the  Memoira  of  Buxton's  life ; 
but,  from  other  sources,  we  learn  that  the  slavery 
of  the  negroes  in  the  colonies  was  to  end  on  the 
1st  of  Eighth  month,  1834,  and  with  that  date 
their  six  yean'  apprenticeship  was  to  com* 
mence. 

This  was  certainly  an  awkward,  if  not  adelu* 
sive  emancipation.  It  was  freedom  prospectively 

Cnted ;  but  one  important  change,  important  at 
St  in  principle,  was  introduced.  The  appren- 
tices were  not  subject  to  arbitrary  punishment 
from  their  employers.  And  the  stipendiary 
magistrates  by  whom  their  punishments  were  to 
be  awarded,  were  restricted  to  twenty-nine  in- 
stead of  thirty-nine  lashes.  It  is  rather  sur^ 
prising  that  this  miserable  plan  was  not  produc- 
tive of  more  injury  than  it  was.  But  as  this 
nominal  apprenticeship  was  no  part  of  the  plan 
of  Buxton  and  his  coadjutora,  they  were  not 
answerable  for  its  consequences. 

As  the  n^roes  were  generally  almost  destitute 
of  education,  it  became  an  object  with  their 
friends,  to  establish  schools  among  them,  and 
Buxton  obtained  information  that  a  legacy  be- 
queathed in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  for 
the  redemption,  of  white  slaves  in  Barbary,  had 
accumulated  to  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  ten 
thousand  pounds,  and  that  no  more  Christian 
slaves  remained  in  Barbary.  This  sum,  after 
considerable  trouble  and  expense,  was  obtained, 
and  vested  as  a  fund,  the  interest  of  which  was 
to  be  employed  for  Uie  education  of  the  negroes. 
To  this  sum  a  temporary  grant  of  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year  was  added  by  the  govern- 
ment :  and  the  proper  application  of  the  money 
in  the  establishment  of  schools,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  teachera  possessed  of  the  requisite 
qualifications*  occupied  much  of  Buxton's  time 
and  attention.  A  number  of  young  men  were 
engaged,  and  sent  to  the  colonies  to  superintend 
the  education  of  the  coloured  race.  Normal 
schools  were  established  in  the  most  important 


colonies,  and  in  them  more  than  five  hundred 
teachera  were  trained.* 

The  interval  between  Jthe  passage  of  Stanley's 
bill,  and  the  time  when  it  was  to  go  into  effect 
in  the  colonies,  was  one  of  considerable  anx- 
iety. The  abolitionists  could  not  repress  the 
fear  that  the  apprenticeship— that  nominal  free- 
dom, with  much  of  the  reality  of  slavery — would 
be  productive  of  disorder ;  but  the  day  of  nomi- 
nal freedom  passed  quietly  over,  and  thus  con- 
signed to  the  winds,  all  the  predictions  of  insur- 
rection and  massacre,  with  which  the  advocates 
of  shivery  had  alarmed  themselves  and  their 
credulous  hearera. 

In  Bermuda  and  Antigua,  the  apprenticeship 
was  rejected  by  the  local  amhorities,  and  the 
daves  rendered  actually^  as  well  as  nominally, 
free.  In  the  former,  the  whites  were  nearly 
equal  in  number  to  the  slaves  and  free  coloured 
race,  but  in  Antigua  the  slaves  numbered  nearly 
thirty  thousand,  the  free  blacks  four  thousand 
five  hundred,  and  the  whites  two  thousand  five 
hundred.!  ^Tet  the  sudden  emancipation  of  these 
slaves,  onprepare<l  as  they  may  have  been,  was 
not  attended  with  any  disorder.  It  was  customary 
during  the  days  of  slavc^ry,  to  proclaim  martial 
law  at  the  Christmas  holydays,  but  when  the 
slaves  were  liberated,  the  fear  of  insurrection 
was  so  completely  removed,  that  the  usual  pro- 
clamation was  withheld,  and  the  miliiia  v>as  ex- 
empted from  service. 

A  little  time  was  sufiicient  to  prove  the  in- 
eificiency  of  tlie  apprenticeship,  so  far  as  the 
relief  of  the  Utbouring  class  was  concerned.  A 
visit  to  the  islands  of  Antigua,  Montserrat,  St. 
Lucia,  Barbadoesand  Jamaica,  by  Joseph  Stnrge 
and  Thomas  Harvey,  in  the  autumn  of  1830, 
and  early  part  of  the  following  year,  brought  to 
light  many  of  the  abuses  attending  this  system  ; 
and  the  publication  of  their  narrative  excited  such 
a  feeling  of  indignation,  that  a  large  body  of  dele- 
gates was  sent  to  London,  in  the  beginning  of 
1838,  to  urge  the  discontinuance  of  the  appren- 
ticeships. With  this  measure  Buxton  at  first 
refiisea  to  concur,  from  a  belief  that  the  effort 
would  probably  be  ineffectual,  and  that  the  suc- 
cess of  their  labour  to  secure  to  the  negroes  the 
entire  liberty  of  British  subjects,  would  be  endan- 

*The  seminaries  on  this  foundation  were  called  the 
Mico  schools,  from  the  testatrix  the  Ladj  Mico;  and 
St  urge  and  Harvey,  in  their  account  of  their  visit  to  the 
West  Indies  in  1837,  relate  that  J.  M.  Trew,  the 
principal  director,  stated  in  a  public  assembly,  that  at 
one  of  those  schools,  where  a  collection  was  made 
among  children  for  missionary  purposes,  the  sums  con- 
tributed being  greater  than  were  expected,  he  inquired 
how  they  obtained  their  money,  and  found  that  it  was 
earned  by  teaching  their  adult  friends  and  neighbours  to 
read,  after  the  labours  of  the  day  were  over.  Nearly 
every  one  was  occupied  in  teaching  his  parent,  uncle, 
or  neighbour,  and  even  in  some  cases  the  grand-father 
and  grand-mother  i  so  highly  did  the  adult  and  the  aged 
prize  the  opportunity  of  learning  to  read. 

IThome  and  Kimball. 
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gered  by  it  He  had  always  been  opposed  to 
this  system,  but  hesitated  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
priety of  breaking  it  down  when  its  period  of 
termination  was  so  near. 

After  Tarioas  efforts,  both  in  Parliament  and 
oat  of  It,  the  two  last  years  of  the  apprentice- 
ship were  given  up,  and  West  Indian  slavery 
ceased  to  have  a  legal  existence  on  the  Ist  of 
Eighth  month,  1838.  This  was  a  cause  of 
thankfulness  and  rejoicing  with  Thomas  Fowell 
Buxton,  though  he  predicted  that  those  thus 
emancipated  would  be  assailed  by  many  attempts 
to  curb  and  crush  their  liberty,  £.  L« 

(To  be  eoDtlnoad.) 


ADVICES  OP  LONDON  YEARLY  MEETING. 

(Coatinaed  from  page  894.) 

Whilst  the  remembrance  of  our  Creator  ought 
at  all  times  to  be  present  with  us,  we  have  been 
again  concerned  that  the  day  more  especially  set 
apart  for  religious  duties,  may  be  rightly  ob* 
served  amongst  us*  Let  those  hours  which  are 
not  passed  in  attending  our  meetings,  be  so  occu- 
pied as  to  strengthen  habits  of  piety  and  devo- 
tion. It  is  good  to  exercise  an  especial  care 
that  the  converse  of  th^  day  be  not  such  as  to 
dissipate  any  religious  impressions  which  may 
have  been  received.  The  households  of  Friends 
ought  to  be  assembled  at  least  once  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  for  the  public  reading  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  for  retirement  in  spirit  before 
the  Loid.  And  we  wish  particularly  to  call  the 
.  attention  of  those  who  are  in  remote  and  country 
situations,  to  the  purport  of  tliis  advice.  1828. 
P.E. 

In  these  days  of  religious  liberty,  and  in 
which  our  intercourse  with  those  of  other  socie- 
ties is  widely  different  from  that  which  obtained 
in  the  times  of  our  pious  predecessors,  it  becomes 
us  to  be  especially  careful  that  we  do  not  in  any 
way  compromise  our  ancient  principles  and  testi- 
monies. We  believe  that  it  is  equally  incumbent 
on  OS,  as  on  those  who  were  made  instrumental 
ia  the  first  gathering  of  our  society,  to  maintain 
those  views  and  practices  by  which  tliey  were 
distinguished.  And  we  feel  desirous  that  both 
in  the  performance  of  our  civil  duties,  and  in  as- 
sociating for  objects  of  benevoleiice,  all  our  dear 
friends  may  be  concerned  not  in  any  way  to  for- 
feit the  character  of  consistency,  but  in  all  things 
to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour.  It  is, 
we  believe,  alike  important  to  our  own  benefit, 
and  that  of  the  universal  church  of  Christ,  that 
we  do  not  shrink  from  filling  that  station  in  it 
which  Divine  Wisdom  has  assigned  us,  but  in 
singleness  of  heart  give  ourselves  up  to  what  it 
^  may  be  our  individual  duty  to  perform.  1828. 
P.E. 

The  humble  endeavour  to  observe  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Gospel  leads  to  purity  of  heart  and 
conduct;  it  induces  strict  integrity  in  all  our 
transactions;  and  gives  rise  to  the  exercise  of 


that  meekness  and  charity  which,  shioe  forth  in 
the  conduct  of  the  true  and  practical  believer  in 
the  Christian  religion.  If  we  seek  firat  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness,  we  shall 
be  instructed  by  the  example  of  pious  men,  but 
not  blind  to  their  infirmities ;  comforted  by  their 
society,  but  not  dependent  upon  it ;  helped  by 
religious  conversation,  but  not  disposed  to  enter 
into  it  hastily  or  superficially.  If  we  are  con- 
ceined  aright  for  the  cultivating  and  cleansing  of 
our  own  hearts,  impressed  wiSi  the  importance 
of  our  own  stewardship  unto  God,  and  duly 
sensible  of  our  own  sins  and  great  need  of  for- 
giveness from  Him,  we  shall  become  very  cau- 
tious how  we  converse  on  the  failings  of  others, 
and  anxious  not  to  violate  that  charity  which  is 
enjoined  upon  all ;  that  love  which  is  the  true 
badge  of  discipleship. 

The  great  importance  of  cultivating  true  piely 
and  virtue,  is  what  we  are  at  this  time  concerned 
earnestly  to  press  upon  every  one.  If  this  be- 
coine,  as  it  ought  to  be,  the  main  object  of  our 
lives,  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  will  be  apparent. 
But  we  are  constantly  to  bear  in  mind,  that  this 
is  not  the  place  of  our  rest.  The  warfare  must 
be  maintained ;  we  can  at  no  period  put  off  the. 
armour  with  safety:  we  have  an  unwearied 
enemy  to  contend  with ;  whose  temptations  are 
diversified,  subtle,  and  insidious :  the  path  of 
life  is  an  arduous  one ;  but,  thanks  be  unto  Him, 
who  is  omnipotent,  his  grace  is  all-sufficient :  as 
He  is  daily  sought  unto,  he  strengtheneih  our 
souls  and  increaseth  our  confidence  in  Him  ;* 
and,  if  we  faint  not,  but  persevere  unto  the  end. 
He  will  give  the  victory,  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Chirst.     1829.     P.E. 

May  we  all  draw  nigh  unto  God  in  prayer — 
ask  the  assistance  of  His  grace  to  help  in  time 
of  need — and  look  unto  Him  as  our  merciful 
Father  who  is  in  heaven :  assuredly  believing, 
that,  as  He  is  approached  in  reverence  and  faith. 
He  will  graciously  answer  our  petitions,  and 
supply  all  our  need,  in  and  through  Christ  Jesus. 
As  this  sacred  duty,  so  forcibly  enjoined  in  Holy 
Scripture,  is  correctly  understood  and  performed 
aright,  parents  will  become  so  sensible  of  its 
great  value  to  themselves,  that  they  will  feel  the 
importance  of  turning  thereto  the  attention  of 
their  beloved  offspring;  and,  as  they  seek  for 
wisdom  and  strength  to  act  rightly  herein,  they 
will  be  assisted  by  Him  to  whom  they  should 
desire,  that  they  and  their  children  may  be 
wholly  dedicated.     1830.     P.  E. 

Now,  dear  friends,  of  every  rank,  state,  and 
condition,  let  us  endeavour  to  be  one  in  the 
Lord :  that  He  may  shower  down  of  his  mer- 
cies, gif\s,  and  grace  upon  all.  This  will  keep 
each  in  his  proper  place.  The  young  will  be 
mild,  submissive,  and  teachable;  and  will  be- 
come early  acquainted  with  that  power  which 
is  their  only  safe  conductor  through  life,  and 
their  hope  in  death.  These  are  near  to  our 
hearts*  The  very  remembrance  qf  them  awakens 
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our  tendercst  feeling,  and  prompte  our  prajer  to 
the  Lord  for  their  preeervalion.  The  middle- 
^d  will  stand  firm  in  dieir  day,  as  watchmen 
upon  the  wall,  and  as  valiants,  having  on  the 
armour  of  light,  to  withstand  the  attacks  of  the 
enemy.  And  the  aged  will  have  to  rejoice  both 
in  retrospective,  and  prospective  view.  The 
past  will  recall  to  their  gladdened  remembrance 
the  numberless  mercies  of  the  Lord ;  and  the 
future,  through  the  power  of  an  endless  life,  and 
the  efficacy  of  that  redemption  which  comes  by 
the  Lord  Jesus,  will  open  to  them  the  prospect, 
and  satisfy  them  with  the  assurance,  of  being 
His  for  ever.    Amen.     1808.    P.  E.— 1833. 

FRIENDS'  REVIEW. 


PHILADELPfflA,  ELEVENTH  MONTH  4,  1848. 


We  learn  thfit  our  Friend  Thomas  Wells,  whose 
visit  to  the  Penobscot  and  Passamaquoddy  Indians 
is  noticed  m  this  column  below,  proceeded  after 
this  Tisit,  to  the  Half  Yearly  Meeting  for  Noya 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick.  After  attending  a 
number  of  meetings  among  the  few  Friends 
scattered  over  that  section  of  country,  he  re- 
turned to  Vassalborough,  in  Maine;  where  he 
was  at  the  time  of  our  latest  information.  If  this 
labour  of  love,  and  the  brief  notice  which 
we  have  giren,  should  contribute  in  any  degree  to 
direct  the  serious  attention  of  Friends,  or  others, 
to  the  condition  of  those  feeble,  scattered  remnants 
of  the  once  numerous  tribes  that  occupied  this 
continent,  the  labour  will  not  be  bet.  It  is  no  sub. 
ject  of  regret,  that  the  wigwam  and  hunting  ground 
of  the  wUd  wandering  inhabitants  of  the  forest 
should  be  changed  into  the  comfortable  mansion 
and  cultivated  field  of  civilized  man;  but  it  is 
cause  of  serious  lamentation  that  the  aborigines 
of  this  favoured  land  should  be  swept  away  by  the 
resistless  tide  of  civilization,  instead  of  being  trans- 
formed into  a  happy,  cultivated  and  christian  com- 
munity. 


The  notiee  from  European  intelligence  of  the 
sale  of  phite,  portraits,  &c.,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  furnishes  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
enormous  sacrifices  which  are  made  to  luxury  and 
pride.  How  many  poor  might  be  clothed  with  the 
mere  trimmings  of  the  vain  world !  And  how  great  an 
amount  of  good  might  be  accomplished,  if  the 
sums  locked  up  in  plate  and  costly  fnrniture,  were 
judiciously  expended  in  promoting  industry  and 
relieving  want  among  the  poor  of  England  and 
Ireland. 


Indian  Tsibss. — ^In  several  preceding  numbers 
of  this  ionmal}  notice  has  been  taken  of  a  visit 


which  our  friend  Thomas  Wells  was  making  to 
the  scattered  bands  of  aborigines  si  ill  residing  in 
the  North-eastern  parts  of  the  United  Slates,  and 
the  adjacent  sections  of  the  British  possessions. 
Since  our  kst  publication,  on  this  subject,  som » 
further  information  has  been  received.  We  find 
that  eight  companies  of  these  people  belonging 
to  the  Penobscot  and  Passamaquoddy  tribes  have 
been  recently  visited  j  our  friend  has  passed  among 
them,  in  some  cases,  from  one  tent  or  wigwam  to 
another,  endeavouring  to  inspect  their  situation, 
and  impart  such  counsel  as  their  condition  required, 
and  they  were  capable  of  reoeivin^.  He  also 
laboured  among  them  in  one  or  more  public  assem- 
blies, striving  to  impress  upon  them  the  necessity 
and  the  advantage  of  a  pacifie  spirit. 

It  appears  that  these  tribes  are  mostly  professors 
of  Christianity  ;  but  snch  Christianity  ps  they  are 
taught  by  the  Roman  Catholic  priests,  who  possess 
an  almost  unlimited  control  over  them.  A  few  of 
them  live  in  frame  houses,  which  have  been  erected 
within  the  last  seven  years,  and  exhibit  some  ap- 
pearance of  cleanliness  and  comfort,  but  their 
general  character  and  manner  of  life  correspond  to 
a  very  low  position  in  the  scale  of  civilization. 
Their  habitations  are  very  dirty,  and  nearly  desti- 
tute of  furniture.  Though  their  land,  if  properly 
improved,  is  amply  sufficient  to  furnish  the  means 
of  comfortable  support,  yet  they  generally  lead  a 
wandering  life,  depending  chiefly  upon  hunting, 
fishing,  and  begging,  for  a  precarious  subsistence. 
A  few,  and  only  a  few,  were  found  able  to  read, 
and  to  those  some  copies  cf  the  si*riptures  and 
other  books  wet-e  presented.  When  the  subject 
of  education  was  urged  upon  them,  they  appeared 
willing  and  desirous  to  enjoy  its  benefits ;  but  they 
do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  act  on  the  subject  without 
the  consent  of  their  priest ;  and  sectarianism  pre- 
sented a  difficulty.  The  Roman  Catholic  priests 
were  afraid  that  if  protestants  were  permitted  to 
instruct  the  natives,  they  would  induce  them  to 
withdraw  from  the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 

It  is,  however,  proper  to  mention,  that  our  friend 
was  respectfully  treated  by  such  of  the  clergy  as 
fell  in  his  way,  and  that  tliey  gave  him  permission 
to  visit  the  natives  in  their  own  habitations,  and  in 
a  collective  capacity.  One  of  the  priests  gave 
him  to  expect  that  a  school  should  before  long  bo 
opened  among  them. 

Whether  their  numbers  are  increasing  or  de- 
clining, is  a  question  upon  which  the  communica- 
tion, received  furnish  no  satisfactory  information ; 
but  from  the  condition  in  which  they  are  mostly  ' 
found,  we  can  scarcely  arrive  at  any  other  conclu- 
sion than  that  they  are  genemlly  if  not  rapidly 
melting  away,  and  leaving  a  void  to  be  occupied 
by  the  more  energetic  Anglo-Saxon  race. 
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Died  ~0q  the  evening  of  the  14th  ult.,  Sarah 
Pemvook,  daughter  of  Abraham  L.  Pennock,  of 
Upper  Darby  Townshipi  Delaware  County,  aged 
27  years. 

Her  life  wa>»  one  of  remarkable  purity,  sirapli- 
cily  and  unpretendingness.  With  a  heart  deeply 
sympathising  with  the  oppressed  and  outcast,  her 
path  of  duty  seemed  especially  to  be,  to  aid  within 
the  sphere  of  her  power,  in  mitigating  the  wrongs 
and  sufferings  of  her  fellow-beings.  To  the  afflicted 
of  every  kind,  her  hand  of  help  was  cheerfully  ex- 
tended. With  those  in  bonds  she  felt  as  bound 
with  them ;  those  labouring  in  their  behalf  she 
felt  to  be  her  brethren.  For  the  wrong-doer  and 
oppressor,  her  affectionate  wishes  went  forth  for 
their  recovery  from  evil ;  with  desires  that  all 
temptations  to  it  should  be  withheld  by  those  in  a 
higher  light.  Obedient  to  her  convictions  of  right, 
B&e  was  prompt  to  \Ay  down  at  the  altar  of  Duty 
every  selfish  gratification.  In  fulfilling  those  con- 
victions she  did  not  stop  to  enquire,  What  shall 
this  man  do  ?  Her  piety  was  seen  in  her  quiet 
works  rather  than  in  her  professions:  but  it  was 
not  the  less  sincere  and  ardent.  Tnus  far  pre- 
jNired  for  the  change,  by  a  well-ordered  life  and 
right  affections,  we  trust,  through  the  Saviour's 
mercy,  she  is  now  inheriting  His  promise  to  '^  the 
pure  in  heart." 


BALTIMORE  YEARLY  MEETING. 

The  following  account  of  this  annual  assembly, 
was  communicated  b}  a  valued  correspondent: 

The  Yearly  Meeting  held  in  Baltimore  for 
the  Western  Shore  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  and 
the  adjacent  parts  of  Pennsylvaniat  as  its  tide 
implies,  comprehends  in  its  limits  a  very  exten- 
sive district  of  country.  Some  of  the  Meetings 
which  report  to  it  are  situated  in  the  centre  of 
Penasylvaniay  and  some  in  the  very  southern- 
most part  of  Eastern  Virginia;  so'  that  their 
members  are  not  only  very  widely  separated 
from  each  other,  but  they  are  also  placed  in 
widely  different  cirtsumstaoces.  Many  of  the 
Meetings  are  small,  and  their  distance  from  Bal- 
Umore  precludes  a  large  representation  at  the 
Yearly  Meeting;  so  that,  in  proportion  to  the 
wholo  number  of  members,  those  who  are  able 
to  attend  are  comparatively  few. 

On  the  present  occasion  the  namber  in  at- 
tendance was  larger  than  usual,  and  what  was 
pleasant,  no  representative  was  absent.  The 
sittings  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  began  on  Second 
day,  23d  ulu,  the  Meeting  of  Ministers  and 
Eiders  having  been  held  the.  Seventh  day  pre- 
vious.  Minutes  and  cettificates  for  several  breth- 
ren and  sisters,  in  attendance  from  within  the 
limits  of  New  England  and  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meetings  were  received  and  read ;  as  also 
epistlee  from  all  the  Yearly  Meetings  of  Friends. 
The  reading  of  tliese  testimonials  of  brotherly 
love  and  sympathy,  was  felt  to  be  strengthening 
and  encouraging.  The  Loudon  General  Epif  tie 
was  directed  to  be  reprinted  for  distribution 
among  our  members  and  others. 

On  Third  day  morning  the  state  of  Society  was 
entered  upon,  and  considered,  and  the  Meeting 


being  introduced  into  much  exercise  and  concern 
on  account  of  deficienciee  which  are  acknow* 
lodged  to  exist  among  us  in  relation  to  the  main- 
tenance of  some  of  our  Christian  testimonies ; 
much  impressive  and  valuable  counsel  was  im- 
parted, and  a  Committee  was  set  apart,  with  the 
Clerk,  to  embody  the  exercise  which  prevailed, 
in  a  Minute,  to  be  sent  down  to  the  subordinate 
Meetings.  In  the  afternoon  the  Minutes  of  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings  were  read,  and  approved, 
and  it  was  pleasant  to  learn  that  care  was  beinff 
taken  by  it  to  circulate  some  of  our  standard 
and  approved  authors.  The  Report  from  the 
Standing  Committee  on  Indian  concerns  was 
also  re^.  It  was  interesting  and  satisfactory. 
The  establishment  among  the  Shawnees  was 
shown  to  be  in  a  condition  of  usefulness  and 
prosperity.  The  Meeting  directed  its  usual  an- 
nual contribution  towards  its  support. 

On  Fourth  day  a  Minute  from  New  York 
Yearly  Meeting,  informing  that  they  had  ap- 
pointed a  Committee  to  meet  in  conference  with 
similar  Committees  of  other  Yearly  Meetings  on 
the  subject  of  the  existing  difficulties  in  Society, 
and  proposing  that  we  should  unite  with  them 
in  the  concern,  was  read.  Under  a  solemn  and 
weighty  senae  of  the  importance  of  the  proposi- 
tion, it  was  fully  united  with,  and  a  Committee 
was  accordingly  set  apart  for  that  service. 

The  Committee  appointed  last  year  to  visit 
and  assist  some  of  the  subordinate  Meetings, 
made  a  report  which  indicated  that  thev  had 
laboured  in  the  cause,  and  that  there  had  been 
some  improvement  witnessed.  They  were  re- 
appointed, with  an  addition  to  their  number. 

On  Fifth  day  aAernoon,  after  reading  the  Mi- 
nute of  the  exercise  of  the  Meeting,  and  epistles 
to  all  the  Yearly  Meetings  of  Friends,  the  Meet- 
ing concluded,  having  been  mercifully  favoured 
to  transact  its  business,  through  its  several  sitr 
tings,  in  harmony  and  love. 

Names  of  the  Committee  of  Conference: — 
Hugh  Balderston,  Richard  H.  Thomas,  Sa- 
muel Worthington,  Joseph  King,  Jr.,  Nathaniel 
C.  Crenshaw,  Jonah  Sands,  Wm.  A.  Thomas, 
John  Scoti,  Joel  Cook,  Isaac  Brooks. 


THERE  WAS  A  GREAT  DEAL  OF  TIME  LOST  ! 

In  attending  a  number  of  meetings  held  by  the 
Society  of  Friends,  to  which  the  inhabitants  of 
several  villages  were  at  different  times  invited — 
those  jneetings  commencing,  as  is  the  custom  of 
that  Society,  in  silence-— I  was  more  than  once 
informed,  that  though  the  minislry  of  those  who 
in  gospel  love  had  requested  these  meetings  to 
be  convened,  had  been  peculiarly  acceptable  and 
refreshing  to  the  people,  yet  the  expression  of 
gratitude  from  several  of  them,  was  accompa- 
nied by  the  observation,  *•  hui  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  time  tosr."  This  simple  circumstance 
led  me  to  consider  how  it  is,  that  amongst  a 
serious  and  professing  people,  "Time  can  b^ 
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considered  to  be  lost,**  which  is  spent,  or  oaghi 
to  be  spent,  in  striving  in  reverential  silence  to  sub- 
due all  wandering  thoughts,  and  waiting  in  hu- 
mility and  faith,  for  the  precious  influence  of  the 
Spirit  of  Him  who  hath  promised  to  be  in  the 
midst  of  the  two  or  three,  who  are  gathered  to- 
^  gether  in  His  name.* 

I  thought,  that  if  the  form  of  prayer,  which 
is  frequently  repeated  by  persons  of  diflferent 
denominations,  on  entering  a  place  of  worship— 
whose  reverential  manner  has  of\en  conveyed 
instruction  to  myself— were  only  succeeded  by 
a  desire  to  lifl  up  the  heart  in  secret  aspirations 
unto  Him — in  endeavouring,  in  reverential  pros- 
tration of  soul,  to  centre  ali  its  affections  and 
desires  on  Him  alone  (its  Almighty  Creator) 
who  must  be  worshipped — if  worshipped  aright 
-^in  the  temple  of  the  heart— the  time  spent  by 
the  Society  of  Friends,  at  such  meetings,  would 
not  appear  long — much  less  as  "  Time  lost." 

I  have  thought  that  one  of  the  great  errors  of 
religious  professors,  snd  one  that  was  sometimes 
the  occasion  of  incalculable  loss  to  themselves, 
was  the  belief  that  words  were  essential  to  the 
performance  of  worship ;  hence  the  anxious  de- 
sire, on  all  occasions,  when  gathered  together 
for  this  solemn  and  important  purpose,  to  hear 
words  spoken,  or  for  the  congregation  immedi- 
ately to  offer  up  vocal  prayer  or  praises  to  the 
Host  High,  however  unsanctified  ahd  unpre- 
pared the  hearts  of  some  of  those  assembled  be- 
fore Him  may  be.  When  we  reflect  that  God 
knows  the  most  secret  thoughts  of  the  heart — 
that  He  ever  beholds  its  true  state  and  condition 
— prayer  and  praises  offered  unto  Him,  unless 
the  mind  is  really  at  the  time  under  the  soften- 
ing influence  of  the  power  of  His  grace,  must, 
at  the  best,'  be  an  unsanctified  offering — and  the 
query  may  well  be  put  to  such,  ^'  Who  hath  re- 
quired this  at  your  hands  ?**t  ice. 

If  we  could  imagine,  for  a  moment,  an  earthly 
monarch,  surrounded  by  his  subjects,  and  at  the 
same  time  knowing  the  inmost  thoughts  of  their 
hearts,  could  we  suppose  that  he  would  be  pleased 
with  the  offering  of  thanksgiving  or  praise  from 
them,  unless  he  saw  that  it  arose  from  the  feel- 
ing of  love  tken  prevailing  in  them  ?  Would 
not  the  ofl^ring  of  the  lip,  unaccompanied  by  the 
flowing  feeling  of  the  soul,  be  but  mockery  and 
mere  lip  homage  in  his  sight  ?  And  would  it 
not  rather  be  the  duty  of  his  devoted  subjects  to 
hearken  to  his  voice,  and  wait  to  know  his  will 
concerning  them,  individually,  than  to  be  on  ail 
such  occasions  sounding  the  cymbal  of  praise, 
or  bending  the  knee  before  him  ? 

It  may  be  said,  we  ought  always  to  be  pre- 
pared to  put  up  our  petitions  to  the  Most  High, 
and  to  praise  him,  in  the  sanctuary  ;  but  is  the 
heart  of  the  most  devoted  Christian  always  pre- 
pared for  this  service  ?  Have  we  not  aU  often 
occasion ^r^  to  *«draw  near"  unto  Him,  who. 
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through  his  Holy  Spirit,  can  alone  prepare  us  to 
perform  acceptable  worship  T  whether  it  be  in 
vocal  supplication,  or  in  thone  sacred  breathings 
and  mental  aspirations,  which  are  of  themselves 
true  and  acceptable*prayer,  when  arising  from  a 
sense  of  our  wants,  or  from  a  broken  heart  and 
a  contrite  spirit.  If  Christ  is  ^*  in  the  midst  of 
two  or  three  gathered  together  in  his  name,*' 
ought  we  not  to  seek  after  the  softening  and  con- 
triting  influence  of  his  Spirit,  in  the  secret  of  the 
heart,  where,  only,  his  presence  can  be  known 
or  felt  ? 

**If  anything  be  revealed  to  another  that 
sitteth  by/'  saith  the  Apostle,  ^let  the  first  hold 
his  peace."  Doth  not  this  imply  that  the  power 
of  Christ,  and  the  prompting  or  restraining  in- 
fluence of  his  Spirit,  may  be  known  and  felt,  in 
regard  to  the  exercise  of  spiritual  gifts;  and  that 
he  does  really  preside  over  every  rightly  gathered 
assembly  of  his  people  ?  If  we  grant  this,  can 
we  withstand  the  conclusion,  tliat  his  followers 
ought  to  present  themselves  in  solemn  stillness 
before  him,  waiting  for  tlie  influence  of  his 
Spirit,  previous  to  the  offering  of  prayer  or  praise, 
or  to  the  preaching  of  the  word  ?  If  we  do  thus 
decide,  we  must,  I  think,  also  conclude,  that  if 
time  so  spent  in  silent  waiting  upon  the  Ijord  be 
'•  Time  lost,"  the  fault  is  our  own  ;  and  that  we 
are  yet  but  on  the  threshold  of  Christian  ex- 
perience- 

I  should  be  sorry  to  appear,  in  the  least  de- 
gree, disposed  to  accuse  my  fellow-professors  of 
the  Christian  name,  yet  I  cannot  but  think,  that, 
if  we  were  more  in  the  practice  of  private  medi* 
tation— "  of  communing  with  our  own  hearts, 
and  being  still  ;"*  more  constant  in  seeking,  with 
reverential  awe,  to  lift  up  the  heart  in  secret 
prayer  and  thanksgiving  unto  Him,  who  knows 
what  we  hnve  need  of  before  we  ask  Him  ;t  if 
it  were  our  earnest  and  continual  endeavour  thus 
to  fulfil  the  Apostolic  injunction,  *^  Pray  without 
ceasing;  in  everything  give  thanks;  for  this  is 
the  will  of  God,  in  Christ  Jesus,  concerning 
you  i"%  we  should  be  better  prepared,  when 
publicly  assembled  together,  to  meditate  on  his 
goodness;  and  the  time  thus  spent  would  not 
appear  as  ^<so  much  time  lost."  We  should 
not  hear  the  heavy  yawn,  or  the  secret  whisper* 
but  all  would  at  least  strive  to  prostrate  them- 
selves, in  spirit,  at  the  footstool  of  Him  «*  who 
filleth  all  in  all,"  and  whose  holy  and  pore 
Spirit  dwelleth  in  tlie  hearts  of  his  humble  and 
dedicated  followers,  of  every  name:  many  of 
whom  can  reverentially  acknowledge,  that  his 
presence  is  to  be  felt,  both  when  publicly  as- 
sembled before  Him,  and  in  the  more  private 
retirement  of  the  closet ;  tendering  the  heart  of 
the  humble  believer,  and  preparing  him  to  pray 
with  the  spirit  and  with  the  understanding  also, 
and  to  offer  the  tribute  of  thankstgiviug  and 
praise,  with  unfeigned  and  hallowed  lips. 


•Psalms  4 :  4.    fM atthew  6:8.     }1  Thess.  S :  17, 18. 
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Wordfl,  though  good,  when  spoken  in  the  fear 
of  the  Lord,  and  under  the  sanctifying  influence 
of  his  Spirit,  are  not,  therefore,  really  essential 
to  the  performance  of  true  worship— of  that 
worship  which  our  Saviour  has  declared,  must 
be  performed  in  spirit  and  in  truth.*  But  words, 
if  uttered  only  from  forms,  or  prompted  by  the 
mere  activity  of  the  imagination,  must  o^en  ob- 
struct the  tranquil  and  contriting  influence  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  heart  of  the  believer,  and  tend  to 
lead  him  into  a  «« form  of  godliness'*  rather  than 
into  the  ••  power  thereof." 

It  will  be  observed,  that  my  object  in  making 
these  few  simple  remarks,  is  not  to  enter  into  any 
abstract  reasoning  in  support  of  silent  worship, 
but  to  call  the  attention  of  my  fellow  professors 
of  the  name  of  Christ,  to  the  advantage  of  some 
preparation  of  heart,  previous  to  entering  upon 
any  outward  acts  of  devotion,  and  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  seeking  to  be  instructed  by  the  Spirit 
of  truth,  who  our  Saviour  declared  should 
guide  his  followers  ^*  into  all  truth,  and  shew 
Uiem  things  to  come.**t 

I  may  now  perhaps  be  permitted  to  point  out 
a  few  of  the  ways  in  which  <*time  is  really 
lost "  b^  too  many  under  the  Christian  name. 
**  Time  is  lost,''  if  we  do  not  meet  punctually  at 
the  hour  appointed  for  worship.  By  this,  we 
do  not  only  suffer  loss  ourselves,  but  disturb  the 
devotion  of  others.  '*  Time  is  lost,"  and  con- 
demnation will  follow,  if,  when  met  together  for 
the  purpose  of  Worship,  we  suffer  the  eye  to 
wander,  and  the  thoughts  and  ima^nations  to 
roam  at  large,  instead  of  seeking  ability  to  wor- 
ship God  aright,  and  to  be  prepared  to  receive, 
as  the  thirsty  ground,  those  Gospel  truths,  which 
the  rightly  exercised  minister  may  be  called 
upon  to  communicate.  «* Time  is  lost"  if  we 
indulge  in  idle  conversation,  spend  it  in  frivolous 
pursuits,  devote  too  much  of  it  to  this  world,  or 
lose  opportunities  of  seeking  an  acquaintance 
with  our  God,  and  thus  neglect  the  important 
duty  of  working  out  our  own  salvation  with  fear 
and  trembling.  Nay,  ime  would  indeed  *'  fail  me 
to  tell"  of  the  variety  of  ways  in  which  this 
precious  gift  may  be  wasted  or  lost ;  for  the 
right  employment  of  which,  as  of  every  other 
talent,  the  righteous  Judge  will  call  us  to  account. 
How  often,  in  travelling  from  place  to  place,  or 
in  cases  where  the  waste  of  time  occasioned  by 
want  of  punctuality,  is  regretted,  from  worldly 
motives,  by  all  classes  of  men.  might  these  scraps 
and  fragments  be  improved,  instead  of  being  lost, 
if  it  were  our  constant  concern  to  avail  ourselves 
of  every  opportunity  to  turn  our  hearts  to  the 
Lord,  and  watch  for  those  times  of  refreshing 
which  are  sometimes  felt  to  flow  from  his  pre- 
sence, even  in  the  crowded  mart,  and  amidst  the 
hum  of  the  city,  as  well  as  in  the  solitude  of  the 
closet  or  the  field.  We  shall  not,  I  venture  to 
predict,  at  the  close  of  life,  regret  the  employ- 


*John  4 :  33. 


fJobn  16:  13. 


ment  of  that  portion  of  time,  which,  either  in 
the  public  assemblies  of  the  Lord's  people,  in 
retirement  before  or  after"  prayer,  or  in  connec- 
tion with  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptnres,  has 
been  spent  in  seeking  after  the  sensible  influence 
of  his  Spirit,  in  stillness  and  prostration  of  soul, 
nor  count  this 

"  ▲  GREAT  DEAL  OF  TIME  LOST." 

If  in  endeavouring  to  worship  God  aright,  we 
discover  nothing  more  than  our  inability,  in  our 
own  strength,  to  bring  into  subjection  our  wan- 
dering thoughts ;  if  we  were  only  made  sensible 
that  we  need  his  aid  every  moment,  or  are  con- 
vinced of  our  utter  unworthiness,  and  inability 
of  ourselves  to  say,  even  *•  Abba — Father,"  with 
acceptance,  (See  Romans  8:  16,  and  4:  6)  we 
shall  hare  learnt  some  important  lessons  in  the 
school  of  Christ, — ^lessons  more  calculated  to 
promote  our  growth  in  the  root  of  vital  religion, 
than  all  the  ceremonial  of  a  mere  outward  wor- 
sHip ;  or  any  devotional  acts  performed  in  our 
own  strength,  and  consequently  without  the  help 
of  the  Holy  Spirit — Religious  trad. 

AN  UNKNOWN  REPUBLIC. 

Among  the  higher  recesses  of  the  Pyrenees 
there  exist  two  small  republics,  having  scarcely 
any  dependence  on,  or  connection  with,  the  mo- 
narchy of  Spain  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  newiy- 
got-up  republic  of  France  on  the  other.  One  of 
Uiese — ^Andorre^is  not  unknown  to  the  world ; 
but  the  other,  which  is  of  considerably  less  ex« 
tent  and  population,  may  never  probably  have 
been  heard  of  in  England.  Goust,  as  this  ob- 
scure little  commonwealth  is  termed,  has  its 
locale  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  valley  of 
Ossau,  or  rather  the  track  which  leads  to  it  there 
begins.  This  track  winds  along  the  face  of  a 
steep,  through  forests,  rocks,  and  clouds,  till  the 
stranger,  faint  and  dizxy,  bc^ns  to  fancy  that  he 
is  in  the  night  mare,  dimbing  some  miracubus 
bean-stalk.  But  courage  1  Goust  is  no  mush- 
room power :  it  is  full  of  the  ease  and  dignity 
of  years ;  and  at  every  step  you  find  the  traces 
of  bygone  generations.  Here  the  comer  of  the 
cliff  is  rounded ;  there  a  rustic  seat  invites  you 
to  rest  for  a  moment ;  and  again  the  hewn  trunk 
of  a  tree  affords  you  passage  over  some  moun- 
tain torrent.  Pleasant  is  it  for  the  wayfaring 
man  to  pause  in  such  a  place ;  to  feel  the  suu- 
beams  showering  upon  him  through  the  trees ; 
to  drink  of  the  sparkling  waters,  with  his  hand 
for  a  cup ;  to  lean  over  Uie  precipice,  and  watch 
them  leaping  in  mad  joy  into  a  bottomless  abyss ; 
to  listen  to  their  voice  as  it  mingles  with  the 
singing  of  bnds ;  and  to  see  in  imagination  the 
distant  worid  below,  with  all  its  paltry  cares  and 
mean  ambitions.  And  more  than  pleasant  for 
him  is  it  to  resume  the  journey  after  such  a 
pause,  to  stride  forward  like  a  giant  refreshed, 
and  to  feel  that  his  spirit  belongs  to  that  upper 
region  to  which  his  feet  are  hastening. 
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The  apex  of  the  moantain  is  at  at  length  suffi- 
ciently near  to  be  discerned  above  your  head, 
for  you  are  now  between  three  and  four  thousand 
feet  from  the  level  of  the  valley,  and  a  beautiful 
and  yet  fantastic  scene  it  presents.  Instead  of 
the  naked  rocks  you  might  have  expected,  a 
green  coronal  hangs  upon  the  peak;  and  this, 
as  you  approaeh,  resolves  into  trees  and  hushes, 
and  gardens  and  fields,  forming  a  little  fairy 
oasis,  belonging  more  to  the  air  than  the  earth. 
This  is  the  domain  of  Qoust ;  and  in  the  midst 
of  these  trees  are  its  ten  houses,  inhabited  by  its 
population  of  fifty  souls. 

We  cannot  answer  for  the  exact  number  of 
the  people ;  but  we  know  that  the  number  of  the 
houses  has  been  the  same  through  all  tradition. 
Indeed  the  permanence  of  every  thing  at  Ooust 
is  its  most  striking  characterisUc ;  and  in  the 
present  age  of  revolution,  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  try  to  ascertain  the  cause.  As  for  the  govem- 
mem  of  the  community,  we  are  not  prepared  to 
say  that  it  has  any  definite  form  at  all.  At  any 
rate  there  is  no  council-chamber,  no  parliament, 
no  justice-room.  Certain  voices  are  listened  to 
with  respect  and  obedience,  but  age  appears  to 
be  the  sole  qualification.  At  Goust  all  intellects 
are  alike,  the  sole  difference  being  made  by  ex- 
perience. A  man  of  a  hundred  years  of  age  is 
wiser  than  a  lad  of  fifty  or  sixty ;  and  indeed  till 
the  first-mentioned  age  is  attained,  the  judgment 
can  hardly  be  reckoned  mature.  Centenarians 
are  the  rule  amongst  the  old  men,  not  the  excep- 
tion ;  and  Dr.  Cayet,  the  chronicler  of  the  place, 
who  writes  in  1005,  mentions  the  death  in  that 
year  of  an  individual  who  was  bom  in  1482. 

The  religion  of  Goust  has  neither  priest  nor 
temple ;  but,  except  when  they  are  shut  up  by 
the  snow  during  winter,  the  inhabitants  do  not 
•ufiTer  the  insularity  of  their  position  to  deprive 
them  of  spiritual  comfort.  Larans  is  the  grand 
centre  of  the  Christianity  of  the  country ;  and 
thither,  on  great  occasions,  descend  the  popula- 
tion of  the  peaks  and  precipices  of  this  portion 
of  the  Pyrenees.  At  Laruns  they  sae  baptised, 
married,  and  boried ;  for  people  die  some  time 
or  other  even  at  Goust.  Lovers  walk  to  the 
distant  church  to  become  husband  and  wife,  and 
infants  are  carried  thither  to  be  sprinkled 
or  immersed;  but  the  dead,  whom  it 
would  be  difficult  to  carry  along  a  descending 
path  cut  in  the  face  of  an  almost  perpendicular 
cliff,  require  some  contrivance.  They  are  made 
to  slide  down  the  precipice,  and  tlie  mourners 
follow,  having  hold  of  a  rope  attached  to  the 
coffin.  When  the  path  becomes  at  length  more 
practicable  for  a  funeral  procession,  the  cortege 
is  met  by  a  priest,  and  they  take  their  way,  with 
holy  hymns,  to  the  cemetery  of  Laruns. 

But  these  are  not  the  sole  visits  of  our  repub- 
licans to  the  lower  world.  They  carry  milk 
and  vegetables  even  to  the  Eaux-Chaudes,  and 
may  be  seen  trafficking  for  luxuries,  comforts, 
or  necessaries  in  the  most  distant  corners  of  the 


valley  of  Ossau.  There  is,  indeed,  one  commod- 
ity-luxury, comfort,  and  necessary  in  one — 
the  search  for  which  brings  every  young  man  of 
Goust  into  the  valley  at  one  time  or  other.  At 
home  there  are  young  giris  enough,  but  all  are 
within  the  prohibited  degrees  of  consanguinity, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  go  abroad  for  a  wife. 
Down,  therefore,  they  plunge— these  adventurous 
bachelors;  and  easting  the  eagle  glance  of  the 
mountaineer  round  this  Terope  of  the  Pyrenees, 
they  are  not  long  in  singling  out  their  destined 
bargain.  The  marriage  takes  place,  as  we  have 
said,  at  Laruns;  and  then  comes  the  young 
wife's  expedition,  undertaken  probably  for  the 
first  time,  into  the  cloud-land  which  is  hence- 
forward to  be  her  home.  As  she  ascends  farther 
and  farther  from  the  level  earth,  and  the  path  be- 
comes narrower  and  steeper,  she  clings  closer 
and  closer,  it  may  be  supposed,  to  the  arm  she 
has  selected  for  her  support  in  tlie  journey  of 
life.  The  valley  beneath  is  already  covered 
with  tumbling  clouds,  and  she  is  terrified  to  look 
back  upon  the  dizzy  path  by  which  she  has 
climbed  out  of  the  vapour.  Forward — forward 
— ^is  her  only  hope ;  her  destiny  is  fixed  beyond 
recall;  the  metaphors  of  poetry  are  to  her  sub- 
stantial facts.  But  how  beautiful  is  the  oasis 
that  at  length  rewards  her  labour !  How  deep 
is  the  feeling  of  security  with  which  her  lately 
quaking  heart  is  filled !  And  how  strange  the 
next  morning  is  the  silence  of  the  desert  air, 
which  awakens  her  with  a  start  and  a  thrill! 
But  her  dream  is  interrupted  by  the  hungry  yet 
joyous  cries  of  the  household  for  breakfast ;  and 
in  half  an  hour  the  young  giri  of  Ossau  is  con- 
verted into  the  thrifty,  thoughtful,  methodical, 
hard-working  matron  of  Goust« 

This  incident  is  fertile  in  consequences ;  for 
the  union  of  the  two  families  does  not  end  here. 
The  adventurous  brother  of  the  bride  follows  her 
steps,  both  in  aff 'Ction  and  curiosity,  to  see  what 
strange  abiding-place  the  soaring  fancy  of  his 
sister  has  chosen.  Among  the  curiosities  of  the 
place,  his  eye  rests  upon  a  rich  warm  cheek  and 
flashing  eye,  which  has  the  same  effect  upon 
him — ^for  love  delights  in  contrasts— which  the 
pale  and  pensive  face  of  the  giri  of  the  valley 
produced  upon  the  heart  of  the  mountaineer. 
The  one  damsel  descends  as  willingly  as  the 
other  climbed ;  and  by  and  by  the  daughter  of 
Goust  becomes  the  wife  of  Ossau.  Thus  are 
knit  together  by  kindred  sympathies  the  two 
extremes  of  the' region,  and  sweet  thoughts  and 
loving  memories  fly  backwards  and  forwards, 
like  doves,  between  heaven  and  earth.  Thus, 
too,  the  principle  of  population  is  regulated,  and 
the  human  ebb  and  flow  go  far  towards  keep- 
ing the  numbers  of  the  oasis  at  an  average  which 
has  remained  steady  for  ages. 

But  when  this  equilibrium  is  interrupted  by 
circumstances— when,  for  instancce,  there  comes 
some  additional  mouths,  which  threaten,  when 
they  grow  larger,  to  stint  the  commons  of  the 
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hamlet — then  appears  the  wisdom  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Goust.  A  boy,  perhaps  two  or  three, 
if  it  be  necessary,  are  equipped,  and  sent  forth 
to  push  their  fortune  in  th^  valley.  And  these 
are  no  loss  to  the  hamlet:  they  form  Its  ad- 
vanced guards,  and  become  paints  d*appui  of 
ils  traffic  They  are  not  exiles,  but  agents. 
They  are  true  colonists,  linked  to  the  mother- 
land by  love  and  reverence,  and  a  constant  in- 
terchange of  good  offices. 

But  although  our  hamlet  escapes  some  of  the 
evils,  it  yet  misses,  we  must  own,  some  of  the 
advantages  of  a  society  in  a  more  complica^ 
state.  In  it  individuals  are  nothing,  and  the 
mass  every  thing.  There  is  no  opportunity  for 
the  innovations  of  genius,  no  field  for  experi- 
ment and  improvement.  The  whole  body  poli- 
tic must  advance  at  once,  or  all  remain  station- 
ary. Originality  is  reckoned  madness ;  novelty 
is  a  crime — ^an  insult.  Agriculture  and  imple- 
ments, manners  and  knowledge,  are  at  this  day 
what  they  were  in  the  time  of  Henri  Quatre ; 
and  long  before  then,  the  enduring  stereotype 
had  been  cast.  The  suream  of  the  world  rolls  by 
several  thousand^feet  beneath,  washing  the  base 
of  that  eternal  rock,  bat  unable  to  reach  the  sum- 
mit with  its  voice  or  its  spray. 

Goust,  we  have  said,  is  a  democracy ;  and  it 
is  so  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word.  Distinc- 
tions of  rank  are  unknown,  and  the  only  existing 
superiority  is  that  of  age.  As  a  man  in  the  pro- 
gress of  years  becomes  callous  to  the  ordinary 
enjoyments  of  life,  there  open  out  to  him  new 
vistas  of  power  and  utility.  Seated  before  their 
coll5ige  doors,  wrapped  in  the  twilight  radiance 
of  the  setting  sun,  the  decemvirs  of  the  hamlet 
receive  the  homage  of  their  descendants.  Their 
decisions,  however,  are  not  despotic,  but  consti- 
tutional;  for  tlie  government  is  traditional,  and 
the  qualifications  of  a  functionary  are  nothing  more 
than  years  and  memory.  Property  remains  to 
this  day  on  its  original  basis.  No  family  has 
an  inch  more  land  than  its  neighbours.  There 
being  no  inferiority  of  wealth,  there  is  no  pride 
of  purse ;  and  when  the  condition  of  all  is  known 
to  all,  there  can  be  no  pretension,  no  ostentation, 
no  hypocrisy.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  there 
is  an  equality  even  in  the  intellect  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, the  means  of  its  cultivation  being  so  hum- 
ble, and  so  uniform  ;  and  thus  the  hamlet  of 
Goust  presents  an  almost  absolute  equilibrium, 
individual,  social,  and  territorial,  and  may  be 
looked  upon  as  an  expression  of  the  democratic 
state  in  its  simplest  and  purest  form.  Such  as 
it  is,  it  might  form  a  useful  study,  both  as  re- 
gards its  advantages  and  disadvantages,  for  the 
statesmen  of  these  last  days,  if  they  could  only 
raise  their  eyes  high  enough  from  the  crowd  that 
is  rushing  and  struggling  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth. 

We  have  only  to  add,  that  this  hamlet  is  one 
of  several  perched  on  the  pinnacles  of  the  Pyre- 
nees, and  almost  forgotten  by  the  parent  state 


to  which  they  belong..  Escaping  interference 
through  their  poverty,  insignificance,  and  re- 
moteness, they  have  grown  up  into  self-support- 
ing communities,  and  preserved  a  traditional  in- 
dependence in  the  midst  of  the  political  changes 
which  have  convulsed  the  rest  of  the  country.-— 
Chaniber$*B  Edinburgh  Journal, 


VARIETIES  OF  MTLK. 

As  far  as  we  know,  no  nation  uses  the  milk 
of  any  carnivorous  animal.  There  is  no  reason 
for  believing  that  the  milk  of  this  order  of  ani- 
mals would  be  either  disagreeable  or  unwhole- 
some ]  but  the  ferocity  and  restlessness  of  the 
creatures  will  always  present  an  obstacle  to  the 
experiment.  The  difiTerent  milks  of  those  ani- 
mals with  which  we  are  acquainted  agree  in 
their  chemical  qualities,  as  is  confirmed  by  the 
fact,  that  other  animals  beside  man  can  be  nour« 
ished  in  infancy  by  the  milk  of  very  distinct 
species.  Rats  and  leverets  have  been  suckled 
by  cats,  fawns  by  ewes,  foals  by  goats,  and  man, 
in  all  stages  of  his  existence,  has  been  nourished 
by  the  milk  of  various  animals,  except  the  carni- 
vorous. The  milk  of  the  mare  19  inferior  in 
oily  matter  to  that  of  the  cow,  but  it  is  said  to 
contain  more  sugar,  and  other  salts.  The  milk 
of  the  ewe  is  as  rich  as  that  of  the  cow  in  oil, 
but  contains  less  sugar  than  that  of  other  ani- 
mals. Cheese  made  of  ewe  milk  is  stilt  made 
in  England  and  Scotland,  but  it  is  being  gradu-- 
ally  disused;  The  milk  of  the  ass  approaches 
that  of  human  milk  in  several  of  its  qualities. 
To  this  resemblance  it  owes  its  use  by  invalids 
in  pulmonary  complaints,  but  it  has  no  particu- 
lar virtue  to  recommend  its  preference,  and  is 
only  prescribed  by  nurses.  Goat's  milk  pei^ 
haps  stands  next  to  that  of  the  cow  in  its  quali- 
ties ;  it  is  much  used  in  Southern  Europe.  It 
affords  excellent  cheese  and  butter,  its  cream 
being  rich,  and  more  copious  than  that  from 
cows.  Camel's  milk  is  employed  in  China, 
Africa,  and,  in  short,  in  all  those  countries 
where  the  animal  flourishes.  It  is,  however, 
poor  in  every  respect,  but  still,  being  milk,  it  is 
invaluable  where  better  is  not  to  be  procured. 
The  milk  of  the  sow  resembles  that  of  the  cow, 
and  is  used  at  Canton  and  other  parts  of  China. 
The  milk  of  the  bufl&lo  is  also  like  that  of  the* 
cow,  though  the  two  animals  belong  to  differ- 
ent species.  Every  preparation  of  milk,  and' 
every  separate  ingredient  of  it,  is  wholesome ; 
milk,  cream,  butter,  cheese,  fresh  curds,  whey, 
skimmed  milk,  butter-milk,  &c.  Butter-milk 
and  whey  will  undergo  a  spontaneous  vinous 
fermentation,  if  kept  long  enough,  and  alcohol 
can  be  distilled  from  it.  The  Tartars,  it  is  well 
known,  prepare  large  quantities  of  spirituous 
drink  from  mare's  milk. — Lcnng*8  JVotes  of  a 
Travditr. 
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For  FriMida*  Rerlev. 
PROTECTIO?^  OF  PROPERTY. 

A.mong  the  decisions  of  the  Louisiana  Courts 
of  Justice,  reported  in  a  late  number  of  the  Na- 
tional Era,  I  find  the  following  :  **  Where  a  slave 
became  intoxicated,  and  going  presently  into  a 
boat,  fell  overboard  and  was  drowned,  the  person 
who  sold  him  the  liquor,  on  which  he  got  drunk, 
was  condemned  to  pay  the  owner  the  price ;  and 
it  was  held  that  the  owner  need  not  prove  that 
the  defendant  knew  the  negro  was  a  slave,  and 
that  the  presumption  is  that  a  black  man  is  a 
slave.     11  Mart.  Rep.  10.*' 

Though  no  great  admirer  of  slaveholding  law, 
I  think  the  principle  of  this  decision  might  be 
applied  with  advantage  to  eases  in  which  the 
person  intoxicated  was  not  a  slave  or  a  black 
man.  If  the  man  who,  by  neglect  or  design, 
desnroys  the  property  of  another,  is  justly  re- 
quired to  make  restitution,  the  principle  is  as 
applicable  to  other  species  of  property  as  to  that 
in  the  persons  of  men.  The  man  who  is  not  a 
slave,  is,  or  ought  to  be  worth  as  much  to  him- 
self or  to  his  family,  as  a  slave  is  to  his  owner. 
A  freenun  indeed  must  be,  rather  a  worthless 
character  if  he  is  not  of  more  value  to  his  family 
and  himself,  than  the  generality  of  slaves  are  to 
their  masters.     Would  it  not  then  be  a  judicious 

Cision  of  law,  to  require  that  when  a  man 
mes  intoxicated,  and  thereby  loses  his  life, 
or  is  rendered  unfit  to  provide  for  his  family,  the 
seller  of  the  liquor  on  which  he  got  drunk, 
should  remunerate  the  family  for  what  they  had 
lost?  It  does  not  appear  reasonable  that  the 
bread  of  the  wife  and  children  should  be  less 
carefully  protected,  than  the  property  in  slaves. 
When  the  husband  and  father,  upon  whose 
labour  and  care  a  family  is  dependent  for  sup- 
port, is  either  brought  to  his  grave,  or  rendered 
a  nuisance  by  intoxication,  the  injury  sustained 
is  incalculably  greater  than  that  which  arises 
from  the  loss  of  a  slave.  The  price  of  the  slave 
who  was  drowned,  being  paid,  his  owner  may 
purchase  another  and  supply  his  place;  but 
what  pecuniary  remuneratitm  can  compensate 
the  heart-broken  widow  and  fatherless  children, 
for  the  loss  of  their  natural  protector  and  sap- 
port? 

The  injury  is  not  diminished  by  being  inflicted 
with  the  knowledge  and  consent  pf  the  primary 
sufferer*  That  circumstance,  indeed,  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  evil.  It  is  like  binding  the 
owner,  and  then  stripping  him  of  his  property. 
A  slavery  which  binds  the  will  and  the  affections, 
is  more  complete  than  one  which  merely  con- 
trols the  actions*  The  man  who  furnishes  an 
inebriate  with  liquor,  exercises  an  imperious  au- 
thority over  him,  by  disarming  him  of  the  will 
and  resolution  to  resist. 

If,  by  any  species  of  legislation,  or  process  of 
law,  the  burden  of  supporting  the  families  that 
are  reduced  to  want  by  the  use  of  intoxicating  j 


liquor,  could  be  tlirown  upon  the  trader,  through 
whose  instrumentality  the  liquor  was  obtained, 
the  consequence  would  probably  be  a  great 
diminution  of  the  quantity  consumed,  and  the 
preservation  of  ninety-nine  out  of  an  hundred 
who  now  fall  victims  to  habits  of  intemperance. 
For  the  expense  of  maintaining  these  destitute 
families,  would  sweep  off  so  large  a  part  of  the 
profits,  that  very  little  would  be  left  to  stimulate 
the  avarice  of  dealers.  L. 


ITEMS  or   ENGLISH   INTKLLIGSKCE. 

The  number  of  deaths  in  London  during  the 
week  ending  10th  month  7ih,was  1,005,  which 
is  149  below  the  average,  in  the  corres- 
ponding weeks  of  the  last  five  autumns.  Of 
the  deaths,  13  were  from  Asiatic  cholera. 
Scarlatina  and  typhus  fever  are  the  prevailing 
disorders  j  the  former  with  unusual  severity  j 
there  have  been  180  deaths  from  scarlatina 
during  the  week  \  47  is  the  average  number. 

The  Revenue  Returns  do  not  indicate  that 
the  distracted  state  of  Europe  has  had  much 
effect  in  diminishing  the  prosperity  of  England. 
There  has  been  a  greater  importation  and  con- 
sumption during  the  present  year,  than  in  the 
year  1846,  when  money  and  food  were 
unusually  abundant  and  cheap. 

There  is  a  glimmering  of  hope  that  Sir  John 
Franklin  and  his  companions  may  shortly  be 
heard  of.  It  will  be  remembered  that  no 
tidings  of  this  unfortunate  exploring  party  have 
been  received  for  a  very  long  time,  and  that  Sir 
James  Ross  has  left  England  with  an  adequate 
force  in  search  of  the  survivors.  The  only 
foundation  of  the  hope  derived  from  recent  in- 
telligence is  the  statement  of  an  Esquimaux 
Indian;  but  the  circumstantiality  of  the  report 
gives  it  great  weight. 

Among  the  new  works  announced,  are  two 
volumes  of  Macauley's  History  of  England,  from 
the  accession  of  James  the  II. — <*  The  Saxons 
in  England,"  by  J.  M.  Kemble,  and  «  Loyola 
and  the  Jesuits,"  by  Isaac  Taylor,  the  eloquent 
author  of  the  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm. 

The  furniture,  plate  and  works  of  art  at  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham's  mansion  at  Stowe,  were 
sold  at  auction,  for  the  enormous  sum  of  three 
hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars. 

The  Banker's  Circular  estimates  the  deficiency 
in  the  wheat  crop  of  1848,  below  an  average 
crop  at  21,500,000  bushels ;  but  affirms  that  the 
stock  remaining  over  in  the  hands  of  farmers 
will  more  than  supply  it. 


A  parliamentary  return  of  the  accidents  on 
railways  in  the  United  Kingdom,  for  the  half- 
year  ending  30th  June  last,  shows  that  90  per- 
sons— passengers,  railway-servants,  and  others — 
were  killed,  and  99  wounded  by  such  disasters 
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during  that  period.  Thirteen  of  the  deaths 
were  from  causes  beyond  the  control  of  the 
sufferers,  while  57  resulted  from  misconduct  or 
want  of  caution  in  the  victims  themselves ;  18 
trespassers  and  others  met  their  death  by  cross- 
ing or  standing  on  the  railway  ;  one  person  wap 
killed  by  the  misconduct  of  an  engme-driver ; 
and  one  committed  suicide.  Nearly  all  the 
passengers  who  were  wounded  suffered  from 
circumstances  they  could  not  control.  The  paa- 
sengers  for  the  half-year  numbered  26,330,492. 


PROTECTION  FBOM  CH0LER4. 

We  published  last  week,  some  remarks  upon 
Professor  Davis's  theory  of  electricity  and 
atmospheric  phenomena  being  the  cause  of 
cholera.  Chambers'  Edinburgh  Joyrnal,  in  an 
article  on  the  subject,  maintains  that  electrical 
changes  are  the  true  cause  of  such  migratory 
diseases  as  cholera  and  plague ;  and,  indeed,  of 
all  epidemics.  The  true  remedy,  therefore,  is 
the  purification  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  chief 
subject  to  effect  this  is  Chlorine  Gas,  which  is 
an  ingredient  in  common  salt.  Whole  streets 
and  towns  can  be  fumigated  with  chlorine  gas, 
as  easily  as  a  single  dwelling.  In  the  year 
1832,  the  town  of  Dumfarline,  in  Scotland,  was 
affected  with  cholera,  from  the  3d  of  September, 
until  the  23d  of  October.  At  that  date  every 
street,  lane  and  alley  were  fumigated  with  chlo- 
rine gas.  Within  five  days  the  pestilence  foas 
entirely  annihilated.  In  Edinburgh  the  gas 
was  used,  but  rather  late,  and  in  several  other 
towns  with  equal  effect.  It  was  ascertained 
beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt,  and  to  this  fact  we 
beg  the  earnest  attention  of  our  readers,  and  the 
public  at  large,  that  every  house  in  the  infected 
districts  in  which  chlorine  gas  was  used  as  a 
disinfecting  agent  in  the  cholera  of  1832,  en- 
joyed an  absolute  immunity  from  the  disease^ 
and  this  fact  is  the  great  preservative  against 
that  frightful  disease,  and  a  positive  proof  that 
cholera  owes  its  origin  to  electrical  changes  in 
the  atmosphere.  We  request  our  chemists  to 
prepare  in  time  the  necessary  quantity  of  this 
gas.  Care  must  be  taken  in  using  it,  as  the  gas, 
in  a  pure  state,  is  destructive  of  animal  life,  and 
must  not  be  inhaled  in  the  lungs.  In  all  other 
epidemics  it  is  equally  good. 

We  are  quite  sure  we  cannot  convey  to  our 
readers  any  information  more  valuable,  because 
should  we  be  affected  with  this  epidemic,  we 
rob  it  of  half  its  terrors  by  providing  a  remedy 
and  guarding  against  its  ravages,  inasmuch  as 
we  cannot  run  away  from  it.  Another  very 
simple  prevention  is  recommended  by  a  medi- 
cal writer,  who  saw  much  of  the  cholera  in 
1832  and  1834.  The  weakened  state  of  the 
stomach,  he  says,  which  predisposes  to  cholera, 
is  80  decidedly  obviated  by  eating  freely  of 
common  salt  at  our  meals,  that  it  is  believed 


that  three-fourths  of  the  cases  which  would 
otherwise  occur,  may  be  prevented  by  this 
simple  addition  to  our  food.  The  writer  re- 
commends for  an  adult  a  small  tea  spoonful, 
three  times  a  day,  either  at  breakfast,  dinner, 
tea  or  supper.  It  may  be  eaten  with,  fish, 
animal  food,  poultry,  game,  bread  toast,  or 
bread  and  butter.  The  same  beneficial  results 
are  not  obtained  by  using  salt  meats,  broths,  &c., 
in  which  salt  is  disolved,  because,  by  the  action 
of  heat,  and  a  long  admixture  of  salt  with  other 
matter,  a  change  is  produced  in  its  properties, 
and  the  preventive  power  destroyed.  This  is 
very  simple,  and  should  be  remembered  if  the 
time  for  using  it  arrives. — JV.  Y,  Star. 


CRUELTY    AND   HUMANITY. 

A  relation  of  mine,  always  better  satisfied  at 
succeeding  in  his  atxn,  than  the  result  of  his  shot, 
brought  down  a  monkey  from  a  high  tree.  The 
poor  creature,  mortally  wounded,  was  able  to 
catch  at  the  branches  a«  it  fell-,  and  having 
so  reached  the  ground,  he  was  shocked  to  see  it 
as  large  as  a  child  of  three  years.  He  put  away 
his  gun,  and  hastened  to  it.  The  monkey 
placing  its  hand  upon  the  wound,  looked  into 
his  face  with  an  expression  which  seemed  to 
imply,  '<  What  have  I  ever  done  to  you  that  you 
should  kill  me?**  He  took  it  in  his  arms,  and 
tried  to  stop  the  bleeding,  while  the  creature 
growing  weaker,  yielded  itself  to  the  comfort 
that  he  gave : 

<<ADd  the  hig  Voond  tears 
Chased  one  another  down  his  innocent  nose 
Id  piteous  coarse.'' 

Still  there  was  the  expression  of  reproach, 
heightened  by  the  misery  of  poor  ,  who, 

in  the  distraction  of  his  mind,  felt  at  that  mo- 
ment as  if  he  would  have  given  almost  his  life 
for  the  recovery  of  his  victim.  He  then  took 
it  gently  to  a  pool,  to  put  a  period  to  the  pro- 
tracted sufferings  of  nearly  an  hour,  and  exerted 
his  resolution  by  immersing  it  in  the  water. 
Holding  it  during  the  brief  struggle,  he  turned 
from  the  sight ;  but  when  all  was  still,  and  he 
ventured  to  look,  there  were  the  monkey's  eyes 
wide  open  under  the  water,  with  the  same  sad 
reproachful  expression,  and  fixed  upon  his. 
From  that  day  he  never  used  his  gun;  and  being 
a  man  of  acute  sensibility,  he  oflen  said,  ^  that 
hour's  experience  had  embittered  his  life." — 
Diary  by  R.  J.  L. 

THE  BOY  WHO  WOULDN'T  HAUL  WHISKY. 

A  lad  drove  his  team  four  miles  to  a  mill,  to 
;et  a  load  of  flour,  to  haul  to  the  canal.  When 
e  arrived  at  the  mill,  the  miller,  told  him  they 
had  no  loading ;  the  mill  was  out  of  repair,  but 
as  he  was  a  boy  he  would  help  him  to  a  load, 
so  that  he  might  not  lose  his  half  day's  work, 
which  would  amount  to  one  dollar.    Said  he, 
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«  You  may  drive  across  the  way  to  the  distil- 
lery, and  load  up,  and  I  will  my  you  just  the 
aame  price  for  hauling  the  load  of  whisky  that 
we  do  for  hauling  flour."  ,       ,    ,    , 

The  lad  thought  a  moment,  and  then  looked 
up  very  pleasantly,  and  said  he,  "  I  don't  know 
what  father  will  say,  but  our  horses  can't  haul 
whisky,  and  so  he  wheeled  them  off  with  right 
good  cheer,  and  drove  home  and  told  his 
father. 

«  Right,"  said  the  father,  <<  you've  done  right 
John  i  <  tt>uch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not.'  It's 
money  well  spent,  John.  Carry  out  vour 
principles  any  where,  every  where,  and  be  kind 
about  It,  but  decided."  —WesUrn  Fnend. 


Christ  no  where  says.  Ye  shall  know  the  tree 
by  its  leaves  and  flowers,  or  ye  shall  know  men 
by  their  talk,  or  ye  shall  know  them  by  the 
good  story  ihcy  tell  of  their  experiences,  or  ye 
•hall  know  them  by  the  manner  and  air  of  their 
speaking,  and  emphasis  and  pathos  of  expres- 
sion, or  by  their  speaking  feelingly,  or  by  making 
a  very  great  show  by  abundance  of  talk,  or  by 
mAny  tears  and  affectionate  expressions,  or  by 
the  affections  y%  feel  in  yonr  hearts  toward  them ; 
but — **  by  their  fruits  shall  ye  know  them." 

Edwards. 

CAPITAL    PUNISHMENT  IN   PRANCE. 

In  the  French  National  Assembly  an  attempt 
to  abolish  the  death  penalty  in  all  cases  has  fail- 
ed. The  Rev.  M  Coquerel,  M.  Rabnau,  Des- 
tout  de  Tracy,  Lagrange,  and  Victor  Hugo  main- 
tained the  necessity  of  abolishing  the  penalty 
from  considerations  of  religion,  morals,  justice, 
expediency,  humanity.  They  seemed  to  make 
a  deep  impression  upon  the  Assembly,  and  the 
friends  of  the  measure  were  in  high  hopes  that 
it  would  be  adopted.  But  the  motion  was  lost; 
although  the  penalty  was  abolished  so  far  as  it 
related  to  all  political  offences. 

JV.  Jim.  and  U.  S.  Gaz. 


Those  who  fancy  the  book  of  nature  con- 
tains all  the  instruction  which  is  essential  to  their 
happiness,  should  consider  what  they  will  do 
when  that  book  is  closed.  Dillwyn. 

SPEAK  NOT  HARSHLY. 

BT   JULIA   A.   FLETCHER. 

Speak  not  harshly — much  of  care 
Every  human  heart  must  bear  ; 
Enough  of  shadows  sadly  play 
Around  the  very  sunniest  way; 
Enough  of  shadows  darkly  lie 
Veiled  within  the  sunniest  eye. 
By  thy  childhood's  gushing  tears, 
By  thy  griefs  of  after  years ; 
By  the  anguish  thou  dost  know 
Add  not  to  another's  woe. 


Speak  not  harshly— much  of  liu 

Dwelleth  every  heart  within } 

In  its  cloiely  covered  cells 

Many  a  wayward  passion  dwells. 

By  the  many  hours  mispent, 

By  the  gifts  to  errors  lent, 

By  the  wrong  thou  didst  not  shun^ 

By  the  good  Uiou  hast  not  done  ; 

With  a  lenient  spirit  scan 

The  weakness  of  thy  fellow  man. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

EuBOPE.— The  steamship  Europa  arrived  at  New 
York  on  the  25th  ult..  with  Liverpool  dates  to  the 
14th,  having  made  the  passage  in  eleven  days. 
No  material  chanjre  in  the  markets  is  reported. 
The  trial  of  Smith  O'Brien  has  resulted  in  a  verdict 
of  guilty  of  nigh  treason;  and  he  has  received  the 
usual  barbarous  sentence  for  that  offence,  to  be 
hanged,  beheaded  and  quartered.  The  verdict  of 
the  jury  was  accompanied  by  a  recomnaendation 
to  mercy.  McManus  has  also'  been  convicted,  and 
will  doubtless  receive  the  same  sentence. 

The  cholera  has  made  its  appearance  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  In  London  13  cases  are  report- 
ed, and  25  in  Edinburgh— 20  of  the  latter  proving 
fatal.  In  two  cases  in  Woolwich  the  patients  died 
after  an  illness  of  but  seven  hours.  The  French 
Assembly  was  still  engaged  on  the  Coustitution. 
The  question  whether  the  President  should  be 
elected  by  the  Assembly  or  by  the  universal  suf- 
frage of  the  people,  had  been  decided  in  favour  of 
the  latter  method,  by  a  vote  of  602  to  211.  Th« 
President  must  be  a  native  and  citizen  of  France, 
and  most  receive  an  absolute  majority  of  all  the 
votes  polled.  If  no  candidate  have  such  majority, 
the  National  Assembly  shall  choose  one  of  the 
five  highest  on  the  poll.  An  aroendraent,  ex- 
cluding from  ihe  Presidency  the  members  of  the 
Royal  and  Impel-ial  families,  was  withdrawn  by 
the  mover.  It  appears  now  to  be  the  desire  of  all 
parties,  the  government  included,  to  fix  the  per- 
manent government  as  soon  as  possible,  and  it  is 
supposed  the  Constitution  has  been  ere  now  adopted, 
and  that  the  Presidential  election  will  shortly  take 
place.  An  insurrection  broke  out  in  Vienna  on  the 
6th,  the  immediate  cause  of  which  appears  to 
have  been  the  part  taken  by  the  Emperor  against 
the  Hungarians  in  the  Croatian  war.  Manj;  of  the 
troops  and  National  Guards  fraternized  with  the 
insurgents,  and  after  a  bloody  conflict,  the  govern- 
ment  party  was  defeated,  and  the  Emperor  fled 
from  the  city,  which  remained  in  the  possession  of 
the  people.  The  Minister  of  war  was  put  to  death 
by  the  populace.  The  following  reports  are  given 
of  the  ravages  of  the  cholera.  In  Hamburgh^ 
from  the  1st  to  the  26th  of  Ninth  month,  1,339 
cases— 650  deaths.  Berlin,  up  to  30th  of  the  same, 
1,704  cases — 1.012  deaths.  At  Damascus,  not 
fewer  than  10,000  persons  are  supposed  to  have 
died  within  the  twenty  days  preceding  the  27th  of 
8th  month. 


tt^  A  Friend  is  desirous  of  having  ftur  Friends 
as  boarders — two  men  and  their  wives  might  be 
comfortably  accommodated.  The  situation  is  a 
pleasant  one,  in  a  business  part  of  the  city.  En 
quire  at  No.  71  Wood  Street,  near  Marshall. 
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MEMORIALS  OP  REBECCA  JONES. 

NO.   ZV. 

(CoatlBu«d  from  pags  99.) 

R.  Jones  io  James  Pemberion. 

Dublin,  6th  mo.  29th,  1785. 
Esteemed  friend, — ^Thy  truly  acceptable  salu- 
tatioas  of  the  23d  of  Secodd  month,  and  13th  of 
last  moQtht  cane  duly  ;  the  first  received  at  Lon- 
don, the  other  yesterday,  and  both  were  occa- 
sions of  comfort  and  enconrage^nt  to  my  drooj^- 
ing  mind :  having  had  many  conflicts  and  exer- 
cises, through  all  which  the  Lord  has  been  mer- 
ciful beyond  what  I  have  even  dared  to  expect, 
and  among  other  favours  received,  having  had 
the  wing  of  a  valuable  experienced  mother  cast 
over  me,  ia  my  beloved  fellow  labourer,  C. 
HusUer,  is  not  one  of  the  least.  We  have  in 
many  depths  (few  heights)  with  increasing  love 
and  truest  unity  been  exercised  together  for  the 
space  of  twelve  months,  and  found  it  a  close  trial 
to  separate  at  London  the  week  after  the  Yearly 
Meetiag«  when  she  returned  home  with  her 
husband.  And  now  that  I  am  like  (o  be  favoured 
with  the  company  of  Sarah  Grubb,  a  daughter 
of  William  Tuke,  (who  after  their  Quarterly 
Meeting,  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  intends 
crossing  from  England,)  I  view  it  as  an  addi- 
tional provision  by  kind  Providence,  which  re- 
news the  obligation  on  me,  to  4e  still  more  huni- 
hk#and  devoted  in  his  service.  I  tliought  it  was 
raii^r  confirming  to  my  mind  that  thou  shouldst 
even  think  of  my  coming  into  this  nation,  which 
I  did  not  give  up  to  without  great  fear  and  much 
•exercise  of  mind.  I  left  Loudon  the  4th  instant, 
and  took  a  few  meetings  in  the  way,  in  company 
with  my  dear  friends  S.  Emlen  and  son,  G.  Dill- 
wyn  and  wife ;  got  to  Liverpool  the  1 1th,  and 
on  the  13th  in  tiie  packet,  (a  brig,)  from  thence 
crossed  the  water  hither,  landing  the  16ih,  not 


without  sea  sickness,  as  utoal,  but  Msigned  and 
quiet  inroiad. 

And  now  I  am  engaged  (till  my  oompanion 
comes)  in  going  with  O.  D.  and  S.  E.,  from 
family  to  family  in  this  city ;  but  whether  Samuel 
will  make  a  thorough  visit  of  the  kind,  is  not 
known  ;  G.  D.  will  hardly,  and  I  hope  soon  to 
be  released  ;  but  thou  knowestS.  E.  is  much  led 
in  this  Hne,  and  is  peculiarly  gifted  Sat  it*  He  ia 
at  tiuMS  weak  and  discouraged;  btU  on  the  whole 
I  do  not  think  him  in  a  nmeh  more  enfeeUed 
st^te  than  when  in  Phihuklphia. 

«-        *        •         «        •        •        « 

It  was  cause  of  great  joy  to  meet  thy  dear 
brother  John  at  London,  and  the  more  so  to  find 
him  so  easy  and  cheerful  in  spirit,  as  well  as  that 
he  appears  improved  every  way,  except  that  he 
is  and  does  look  older.  Whether  he  will  cross 
from  Scotland,  whither  he  is  gone  with  Father 
Ross,  (as  Capt.  Truxton  used  to  call  him,)  into 
this  nation  again,  is  a  matter,  I  believe,  not  fully 
^ttled  in  his  own  mind.  But  I  trust  he  will  be 
msely  and  safely  directed. 

I  note  thy  brotherly  desire  on  my  account  with 
thankfulness  to  Him  who  is  so  rich  in  mercy,  and 
boundless  in  compassion  still,  that  he  is  pleased 
to  require  no  mighty  works  at  my  feeble  hands, 
so  that  he  should  condescend  to  accept  my  little 
labours  of  love  in  his  cause,  is  humblingly  mar- 
vellous in  my  eyes,  and  must  be  so  to  others  in 
whose  hearts  a  place  has  been  found  for  so  poor 
a  creature.         *  *         *         •         • 

Thou  wilt  doubtless  hear  from  difibrent  hands 
how  and  where  our  American  friends  are.  I 
can  only  say,  I  believe  they  are  all  well,  and  I 
trust  in  the  Master's  appointment ;  as  well  as  that 
thej"  are  much  in  the  acceptance  of  Friends  where 
they  travel.  I  may  inform  thee  there  is  a  large 
body  of  Friends  in  this  city.  Their  meeting, 
when  fully  gathered,  is  in  number,  I  think,  equal 
to  ours  at  the  Bank,  and  no  ministering  Friend 
belonging  to  it  but  one  woman  Friend,  who  has 
a  small  testimony.  Many  of  them  appear  hope-  * 
All,  especially  among  the  younger  and  middle 
rank.  My  landlord  and  his  wife,  Joseph  and 
Jane  Williams,  are  steady,  valuable  Friends. 

Please  give  my  love  to  thy  wife  and  children, 
to  H.  Pemberton,  (bid  her  be  still  resigned  and 
patient  on  dear  John's  account ;  he  is  in  good 
hands  and  prosperousj'j  to  thy  kindsfolk,  *  •  • 
and    to    other  dear   mends   in    thy   freedom. 
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'Tis  cause  of  humble  thankfulness  that  I  still  re- 
tain a  place  in  the  minds  of  my  dear  friends  at 
home.  May  their  prayers  with  mine  ascend  for 
renewed  help  and  preservation. 

•        •        •         «         «        •        « 

Thy  brother  John  has  left  a  sweet  savour 
behind  him  in  this  land,  and  so  have  all  the  other 
Friends  who  have  been  here  ;  and  oh  that  I  may 
b^  kept  from  doing  any  harm)  for  I  do  very  little 
good,  except  'tis  secretly,  yet  I  dont  murmur,  but 
am  content.  Thy  account  of  dear  W.  Savery 
and  D.  OfRey,  is  comfortable.  May  they  be 
preserved  through  alK  My  love  io  them.  Tell 
D.  O.  his  letter  came  safe,  and  was  acceptable. 
I  should  like  to  hear  from  my  friends  often,  but 
I  feel  my  own  unworthiness,  and  knowing  that 
others  must  know  it,  I  forbear  asking. 

And  now,  desiring  that  I  may  not  be  foTgotten, 
in  this  dark  comer,  by  those  who  have  my  wel- 
fare and  the  welfare  of  the  great  and  good  cause 
at  heart,  which  is  increasingly  dear  to  me,  though 
a- feeble  servant,  who  can  do  little,  very  little,  for 
its  advancement,  I  conclude,  and  remain  thy 
affectionate  friend,  R.  Jonbs. 


weatlier  very  trying  in  this  crowded  city,  ar.d 
some  of  the  band  weakly,  we  dont  take  above 
six  it]  a  day,  so  thatif  the  whole  is  gone  through, 
it  will  take  me  at  least  three  weeks  more  to  com- 
plete it.  But  S.  E.  often  talks  of  going  back  to 
England,  and  taking  ship  from  thence  home, 
which,  I  apprehend,  he  will  in  a  short  time. 
He  is,  as  usual,  oAen  pooriy  and  discouraged  ; 
at  other  times  better  and  cheerful,  but  strong  in 
his  Master's  service,  and  is,  with  G.  Dillwyn* 
greatly  owned  therein.  Indeed,  it  seems  a  day 
of  precious  visitation  to  Friends  here. 


To  K  Drinker  and  lot/e,  and  M*  Sandwiik; 

Dublin,  6th  mo.  30th,  1785. 

Much  esteemed  fritnds  and  old  kind  neigh" 
bour$y  H.  D.  and  tnfe^  and  M,  Sandmth, — ^I 
dont  forget  my  former  acquaintance,  but  oflen 
(among  many  others)  tlunk  of  you  and  yours 
with  continued  desires  for  your  preservation, 
every  way,  that  as  you  with  me  have  been  madll 
experimental  witnesses  of  the  care  and  kindness 
of  our  merciful  Creator,  many  ways  vouchsafed, 
we  may  neither  distrust  his  continued  mercy, 
nor  .withhold  from  him  his  due,  even  the  sur- 
render of  ourselves  and  all  with  which  he  has 
blessed  us,  into  his  holy  hand,  suffering  him  to 
'  have  his  own  way  and  work  in  and  upon  us  in 
time,  and  finallv  lay  down  our  heads  in  peace, 
in  a  happy  anu  joyous  eternity. 

H.  D.'s  few  lines  of  Third  month  12th,  ac- 
companying O.  Churchman's,  were  truly  accept- 
able, and  more  than  I  expected,  considering  how 
many  are  his  engagements,  which,  I  understand, 
are  not  lessened.  Should  a  suitable  opportunity 
offer,  I  should  like  my  dear  love  given  to  A. 
James  and  his  precious  wife  and  their  children — 
I  have  sympathized  with  them  all — to  your  con- 
nections—to your  kinsfolk  the  Jar  vises,  neigh- 
bours Wains,  Hartshorns,  Howells,  and  to  other 
dear  friends  in  your  freedom. 

Dear  S.  Emlen  and  son,  G.  D.  and  wife,  with 
myself,  left  London  the  4ih  inst.,  embarked  from 
Liverpool  the  13th,  and  landed  here  the  16th. 
S.  £.,  whose  service  is  great  in  familes,  with 
G.  D.,  found  their  way  opened  to  a  visit  in  tliat 
line  here,  and,  as  a  feeble  link  in  the  chain,  I  have 
been  united  with  them.  We  have  been  engaged 
about  ten  days,  and  there  being  as  large  a  num- 
ber as  I  think  diere  is  in  our  Bank  Meeting,  the 


Our  friends  from  America  are,  I  believe,  all 
well  in  different  parts  of  England,  and  dear  J. 
Pemberton  has  left  an  open  door  in  the  minds  of 
Friends  and  others  here;  so  have  the  other 
Friends  who  have  visited  this  nation.  May  their 
honest  labours  be  blest ! 

**  Seventh  month  2MA,  1785.-*R.  S.  and  wife, 
G.  D.  and  myself,  engaged  in  a  family  visit  to 
friends  at  Ballitoie,  and  Caileds.  Began  at  Abra- 
ham Shackleton's  school,  amongst  about  fifty 
boys,  mostly  not  members  of  our  Society.  This 
was  a  time  of  great  favour." 

During  this  visit,  which,  by  a  subsequent  note, 
we  learn,  consisted  of  16  different  siitinsfs,  R. 
J.  was  introduced  into  much   discouragement. 
Her  friend  S.  Grubb  having  arranged  to  meet 
her  at  Dublin,  found  herself  detained  to  attend 
the  Monthly  Meeting  at  Warrington,  and  a  meet* 
ing  at  Liverpool.     She  at  length  embarked  in 
the  Havre  pnekflt  and  had  a  tedious  and  dis* 
tressing  voyage.     Being  compelled  to  put  in  at 
the  Isle  of  Man,  she  was  detained  there  two 
nights  ;  their  provisions  were  entirely  exhausted. 
Rebecca  had  received  letters  addressed  to  Sarah 
since  her  embarcation,  and  also  tidings  that  she 
had  actually  sailed.     Hence  she  was  in  great 
distress  of  mind,  and  brought  very  low ;  ready 
to  conclude  that  if  through  her  means  so  dignifi- 
ed  an  instrument  should  have  been  loet  to  the 
church,  she  must  be  under  a  delusion,  and  her 
mission  a  mistaken  one.     On  their  way  from 
Richard  Shackleton's,  (accompanied  by  his  wife,) 
to  visit  some  friends  in  the  country,  R.  J.  was 
riding  in    much   mental   depression.      George 
Diliwyn  being  on  horseback,  rode  up  to  the  side 
of  the  carriage  and  said — **  Be  comforted,  Re« 
becca,  Sarah  is  safe  on  terra  firroa."      When 
they  had  reached  the  house  to  which  they  were' 
bound,  R.  J.  foun^  a  Bible  in  the  window,  and 
opening  it,  her  eyes  rested  on  1  Kings  xvii.  M. 
She  said — *•  George,  art  thou  willing  to  be  tried 
by  this  ?"     He  replied,  after  a  solemn  pause,  "  I 
am !"  and  she  read  aloud — **  Now  by  this  I 
know  that  thou  art  a  man  of  God,  and  that  the 
word  of  the  Lord  in  thy  mouth  is  truth."     it 
had  been  their  design  to  remain  that  night  in  the 
country,  but  in  consequence  of  G.  D.'s  firm  im- 
pression, they  reUirned  toward  Ballitore.  Whilst 
they  were  on  their  way,  in  the  dark  of  evening, 
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they  met  an  Irish  c&r,  bringing  S.  6.,  who  hav- 
ing landed,  was  hastening  to  join  them. 

8.  Grubb  says-^"  In  a  few  days  we  set  for- 
ward together,  viz. :  6.  D.,  R.  Jones,  and  my- 
self; our  prospects  comfortably  corresponding 
one  with  another,  we  cheerfully  concurred  there- 
with to'  travel  in  company."  On  the  4th  of 
Eighth  month,  returning  to  their  lodgings  a(\er 
a  little  mission  to  Christians  Town,  they  had 
a  solemn  sitting  with  the  family  from  whom  they 
were  about  to  part,  on  which  occasion  R.  J. 
was  enabled  (as  S.  Grubb  expresses)  *«  in  awful 
supplication  to  breathe  for  continued  support,  and 
preservation  in  the  path  of  obedience ;  which,*' 
she  adds,  **  comfortably  contented  our  spirits  to- 
gether." Next  day  they  set  forward,  leaving 
Sarah  Dillwyn  at  Richard  Shackleton^s. 

On  the  1st  of  Eighth  month,  she  writes  fVom 
Ballitore  to  Joseph  Williams,  who  was  her  kind 
host  at  Dublin. 

"  I  am  yet  a  venr  poor  creature,  but  hope  to 
be  content,  and  to  feel  the  reward  of  peace  in  re- 
viewing my  labours  in  your  city.  May  the  pro- 
fessors of  truth  in  that  place  be  favoured  so  to 
submit  to  the  divine  visitation,  that  the  scales 
will  fall  from  their  eyes,  and  they  see  for  them- 
selves the  necessity  there  is  for  many  to  come 
away  '  from  Lebanon,  from  the  top  of  Amana, 
from  Shenir  and  Hennon,  from  the  mountains 
of  the  Leopards,  and  from  the  Lion's  den ;'  that 
so  our  Heavenly  Father  may  delight  to  dwell 
among  them,  even  as  He  did  among  their  fore- 
fathers, as  they  come  into  the  experience  of  the 
fulfilling  of  his  gracious  declaration, — *  This  peo- 
ple have  I  formed  for  myself;  they  shall  show 
forth  my  praite.' " 

(To  b«  continued.) 


LMPORTANCE  OF  THE  INSIGNIFICANT. 

It  is  one  of  the  marvellous  arrangements  of 
Providence,  that  results  of  the  greatest  magnitude 
and  importance,  are  not  unusually  caused  by 
operations  apparently  so  insignificant  as  to  be 
reckoned  scarcely  worthy  of  notice.  Nothing, 
however,  is  really  insignificant-— all  has  a  mean- 
ing— ^all  tends  to  one  harmonious  whole  in  the 
oi3er  of  creation. 

Some  beautiful  illustrations  of  this  proposition 
are  to  be  found  in  the  animal  kingdom,  particu- 
larly in  the  immense  and  wonderful  influence  of 
minute  animated  organisms  upon  the  actual  form 
and  mass  of  the  globe  I  The  chalk  formation 
fills  every  reflective  mind  with  wonder.  The 
chalk-beds  of  England  are  many  hundred  feet 
thick,  and  many  miles  in  extent.  Who  raised 
this  wall  of  white  around  our  coast  ?  Who  piled 
up  those  precipitous  masses,  from  which  all  the 
labour  and  skill  of  man  can  only  detach  a  few 
comparatively  insignificant  morsels  T  *  We  did !' 
utter  a  myriad-million  animalcules,  whose  dead 
bodies  we  thus  behold.    It  is  beyond  conception ; 


but  the  microscope  aMuresusof  the  ikct.  These 
vast  beds  are  composed  of  the  shells  of  infiisory 
animalcules.    A  <line'  is  the  12th  part  of  an 
inch.     Now  these  creatures  vary  from  the  13th 
to  the  280th  part  of  a  liru  in  thickness  !    It  has 
been  calculated  that  ten  millions  of  their  dead 
bodies  lie  in  a  cubic  inch!     *  Singly,'  says  a 
popular  writer, '  they  are  the  most  unimportant 
of  all  animals ;  in  the  mass,  forming  as  taey  do 
such  enormous  strata  over  a  large  part  of  the 
earth's  surface,  they  have  an  importance  greatly 
exceeding  that  of  the  largest  and  noblest  of  the 
beasts  of  the  field.'    Theirs  is  a  safe  humility  ; 
for  while  i}^e  greater  creatures  have  many  of 
them  become  extinct,  and  left  no  posterity,  the 
descendants  of  these  ancient  earth-architects  live 
and  thrive  to  this  very  hour.    The  polishing- 
slate,  or  tripoli  of  Bilin,  presents  us  with  another 
instance  in  point.    The  investigations  of  that 
greatest  of  microscopical  observers.  Professor 
Ehrenberg,  have  shown  that  this  substance  con* 
sists  almost  entirely  of  an  aggregation  of  infu- 
soria in  layers,  wiUiout  any  connecting  medium. 
These  are  much  more  minute  than  the  chalk 
animalcules.  A  cubic  line  contains  about  twenty- 
three  millions  of  them,  and  a  cubic  inch  has 
been  calculated  to  be  the  cenotaph  of  forty  thou- 
sand millions  of  these  beings  !     The  weight  of 
a  cubic  inch  is  about  220  grains,  and  that  of  the 
siliceous  shield  of  a  single  animalcule  is  esti- 
mated  at  the  187,000,000th  part  of  a  grain! 
The  infusorial  rock  at  Bilin  forms  a  bed  four- 
teen feet  in  thickness,  and  about  fifty  hundred 
weight  is  annually  consumed  of  it  at  Beriin  for 
dififerent  purposes.     Two  origins  are  now  ascri- 
bed to  limestone— one,  that  of  chemical  precipi- 
tation ;  the  other,  which  has  a  direct  connection 
with  our  subject,  ascribes  the  formation  to  the 
labours  of  the  infusoria.     There  can  be  no  doubt 
fhat  many  of  the  enormous  beds  of  this  sub* 
stance,  with  which  we  are  familiar,  are  the  re- 
sults of  the  accumulation  of  innumerable  millions 
of  these  tiny  creatures.     They  swarm  in  all 
waters,  indifferently  in  salt  as  in   fresh;  and 
secreting  from  the  lime  held  in  solution  by  such 
water  the  necessary  material  for  their  shields  or 
calcareous  skeletons,  they  form  by  their  enor* 
moQs  agg;regation,  in  process  of  time,  the  vast 
strata  of  which  we  speak.     For  this  purpose,  it 
is  necessary  that  they  should  be  capable  of  mul- 
tiplying immensely ;  and  this  they  do  by  the 
different  processes  of  spontaneous  fissuration, 
gemmation,  and  the  development  of  ova.     The 
white  calcareous  earth,  so  common  at  the  bot- 
toms of  bogs  and  morasses,  has  its  origin  in  the 
ceaseless  laboura  of  these  creatures ;  and  the 
'  bog-iron  ore '  of  geologists  consists  of  the  ferru- 
ginous shields  of  others.     Thus,  as  has  been 
aptly  remarked  by  the  old  Litin  proverb,  Mron, 
flint  and  lime,  all  formed  by  worms,*  which  was 
probably   a   sly  sarcasm  against    philosophy, 
modem  science  has  shown  to  be  actually  true  in 
the  history  of  the  animalooles.     The  Great 
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Pyramid  of  Egypt  has  been  looked  upon  by  men 
S8  a  miracle  of  hMman  power  and  skill:  yet 
every  stone  in  its  compoattion  is  a  greater  far^ 
for  the  limestone  of  which  this  vast  structure  is 
bnilt  was  erected  long  ago  by  an  army  of  humble 
animalcules  more  numerous  than  all  the  hosts  of 
a  thousand  Pharaohs.  It  has  been  finely  said 
by  Youngs- 

*  Where  is  the  dust  that  has  not  been  alive  7* 

though  perhaps  he  little  knew  the  wide  applicar 
tion  of  the  truth  he  was  enunciating.  In  Lap- 
land, we  are  told  that  in  certain  places  there  ex- 
ists a  stratum  of  earth  called  bergmehlf  full  of 
fossil  animalculites.  It  contains  folir  per  cent, 
of  animal  matter,  for  the  sake  of  which  the 
wretched  inhabitants,  when  hard  pressed  for 
food,  collect  this  earth,  and  mixing  it  up  with  a 
portion  of  the  bark  of  trees  ground  to  powder, 
use  it  as  food.  The  town  of  Richmond  in  Vir- 
ginia is  entirely  built  on  a  bed  of  siliceous  marl 
composed  of  these  creatures,  and  on  the  average 
about  twenty  feet  in  thickness. 

From  the  consideration  of  these  stupendous 
results  of  animalcule  labour,  we  may  turn  to  the 
equally  interesting  one  of  that  of  the  zoophytes. 
When  we  mention  the  term  coral  formations,  it 
will  certainly  convey  to  the  major  part  of  our 
readers  that  impression  of  the  vast  importance 
of  apparently   insignificant  beings    which   we 
desire,  since,  thanks  to  the  interesting  and  popu- 
lar character  of  many  of  our  valuable  scientific 
works,  much  information  on  the  subject  is  now 
abroad.     Let  us,  however,  mention  a  few  of  the 
remarkable  works  executed  by  these  indefatiga- 
ble labourers.     Captain  Flinders  describes  a 
coral-reef  on  the   east  coast  of  New  Holland 
which  is  1000  miles  long.     In  one  part  it  is  un- 
broken for  a  distance  of  350  miles.     Enormous 
masses  of  this  structure  also  brave  the  fury  of 
the  wide-spread  waters  of  the  Pacific.     These 
groups  are  from  1100  to  1200  miles  long,  by 
300  or  400  in  breadth.     The  following  extract 
from  that  most  interesting  work,  *  Darwin's  Jour- 
nal,' will  convey  a  good  idea  of  the  extent  of 
these  labours  in  one  spot— Keeling  Island— which 
is  an  entire  mass  of  coral : — *  Such  formations 
rank  high  amongst  the  wonderful  objects  of  this 
world.     Captain  Fitzroy  found  no  bottom  with 
aline  7200  feet  long,  at  a  distance  of  only  2200 
yards  from  the  shore.     Hence  this  island  forms 
a  lofty  submarine  mountain,  with  sides  steeper 
even  than  the  most  abrupt  volcanic  cone.     The 
aaucer-shaped  summit  is  ten  miles  across  ;  and 
every  single  atom,  from  the  least  particle  to  the 
largest  fragment  of  rock  in  this  great  hill — which, 
however,  is  small  compared  with  very  many 
other  lagoon  islands — ^bears  the  stamp  of  hav- 
ing been  subject  to  orgdinic  arrangement.     We 
feel  surprised,'  he  adds, '  when  travellers  tell  us 
of  the  vast  dimensions  of  the  Pyramids  and  other 
great  ruins ;  but  how   utterly  insignificant  are 
the  greatest  of  Uiem  whem  compiled  to  these 


mountains  of  stone  accumulated  by  the  agency 
of  various  minute  and  tender  animals/ 

Our  final  illustrations  may  be  taken  from  the 
kingdom  of  inorganic  nature.  Our  endeavour 
is  to  show  the  vast  eneigies  of  the  expansive 
force  of  such  an  insignificant  thing  as  a  drop  of 
frozen  water,  or  a  foot  of  heated  rock.  Who- 
ever has  read  Scoresby's  interesting  and  valua- 
ble work  on  the  arctic  regions,  must  have  been 
struck  with  the  account  he  gives  of  the  broken 
state  of  the  rocks  in  Spitzberffen.  On  landing* 
he  ascended  the  beach  towards  several  hills  of 
some  elevation ;  but  he  found  that  climbing  was 
almost  impossible,  in  consequence  of  the  exces- 
sively loose  state  of  the  stones  on  the  surface. 
It  was  in  vain  to  attempt  to  walk,  as  the  feet 
lost  their  hold,  and  the  traveller  came  down  in  a 
shower  of  stones,  'i'he  only  pace  to  be  adopted 
was  that  of  a  sort  of  jumping  run,  which  proved 
inordinately  fatiguing.  *  These  rocks,'  he  writes, 
*  appear  solid  in  die  distance,  but  on  examina- 
tion, they  were  found  to  be  full  of  fractures  in 
every  direction,  so  that  it  was  with  difiiculty 
that  a  specimen  of  Jive  or  iix  pounds  in  a  solid 
mass  could  be  obtained.  The  least  movement 
sent  floods  of  stones  down  the  rock.  Cliffs  of 
a  thousand  feet  were  found  fissured  in  every 
direction;  and  toward  the  sea-edge,  stones 
weighing  more  than  two  or  three  ounces  each 
could  not  be  obtained.  Darwin  makes  the  same 
observation  on  Terra  del  Fuego  and  within  the 
Andes.  Here,  he  says,  he  often  observed  that 
where  the  rock  was  covered  with  snow,  its  sur- 
face was  shivered  in  an  extraordinary  manner 
into  smaU  angular  fragments.  On  the  Cordille- 
ras, the  rock  crumbles  in  great  quantities,  and 
masses  of  detritus  slide  down  every  spring  like 
great  avalanches.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  enormous  destruction  of  rock  is  due  to  a 
very  simple  cause.  Many  of  our  public  4)uild- 
ings  suffer  in  a  similar  manner;  and  in  the 
severe  winters  of  Quebec,  the  most  serious  da- 
mage is  done  to  tfie  granite  piers  by  the  same 
force.  Yet  the  power  which  thus  levels  the 
great  mountains  by  degrees,  and  brings  them  to 
communion  with  Uie  dust  of  the  lowly  earth,  is 
but  the  expansion  of  water,  which,  becoming  in- 
filtrated into  their  substance,  or  dropping  into 
crevices,  rends  them  asunder,  when  it  is  in  the 
act  of  freezing,  with  a  force  nothing  can  resist. 
How  important  an  agent  this  is  in  the  work  of 
renewing  the  earth  we  need  scarcely  say. 

From  certain  experiments  made  in  America 
by  a  gentleman  of  practical  scientific  research, 
it  appears  that  it  is  impossible,  in  countries  hav- 
ing a  variation  of  more  than  00  degrees  Fahren- 
heit annual  temperature,  to  construct  a  coping  of 
stones  five  feet  long  in  which  the  joints  will  be 
water-tight.  Mr.  Lyell,  proceeding  on  the  cal- 
culations arrived  at  in  diese  experimente,  states 
that  if  we  ean  suppose  a  mass  of  sandstone  a 
mile  in  thickness  to  have  its  temperature  raised 
200  degrees  Fahrenheit,  it  would  lift  a  s^perin- 
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cumbent  layer  of  rock  to  the  height  of  ten  feet. 
•But  mippose  a  part  of  the  ea^'s  crast  100 
miles  thick,  and  equally  expansible,  the  tempe- 
rature  of  whieh  was  raised  600  or  700  degrees. 
This  might  produce  an  elevation  of  between 
2000  and  9000  feet.  The  cooling  of  the  same 
mass,  again,  might  afterwards  cause  the  over- 
lying rocks  to  sink  down  again,  and  resume  their 
original  position.  By  such  agency  we  might 
exj^ain  the  gradual  rise  of  Scandinavia.'  Cal- 
culations have  been  made  by  geologists  which 
appear  to  account  for  the  elevation  of  land  in 
Sweden  by  a  rise  of  only  8  degrees  temperature, 
(Reaumur,)  supposing  the  stratum  to  be  140,000 
feet  thick.  Upon  a  similar  supposition,  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  waters  of  the  Caspian  Sea  might 
be  explained,  supposing  its  bed  subject  to  alter- 
nate elevations  and  depressions  of  temperature. 
Again,  if  the  strata  were  principally  clay,  as  it  is 
well  known  that  that  substance  contracts  when 
heated,  we  might  account  for  the  subsidence  of 
land  on  the  supposition  that  the  clay  strata  were 
contracting  under  the  influence  of  heat.  No 
one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  enormous,  the,  in 
truth,  immeasurable  force  of  contraction  and  ex- 
pansion under  the  influence  of  caloric,  will  feel 
a  doubt  that  the  cause  assigned  is  at  least  ade- 
quate to  the  effects  produced.  Yet  how  insigni- 
ficant a  thing  an  icicle !  how  apparently  inap- 
preciable the  amount  of  increase  in  a  heat-ex- 
panded stone ! 

When  all  creation  inculcates  the  same  truth, 
it  would  be  manifestly  easy  to  multiply  exam- 
ples by  rambling  over  many  other  equally  inter- 
esting fields  of  study.  But  to  give  a  complete 
view  of  the  subject  is  neither  within  the  scope, 
nor  is  it  the  legitimate  object,  of  an  <  article.'  It 
appears,  indeed,  as  if  the  wisdom  and  power  of 
the  Creator  were  in  nothing  more  manifest  than 
in  the  astonishing  force  He  has  comsiitted  to 
the  charge,  not  of  the  great  and  mighty  of  this 
world  of  nature,  but  to  the  humble  and  individu- 
ally feeble  insect  or  animalcule.  The  remark  of 
Sir  John  Herschel  forms  an  apposite  conclusion 
to  our  paper: — <To  the  natural  philosopher 
there  is  no  natural  object  that  is  unimportant  or 
trifling.  From  the  least  of  nature's  works  he 
may  learn  the  greatest  lessons.' — Chambers^B 
Journal,, 


For  Frienda*  Review. 

DOING   GOOD. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  there  are 
many  in  our  Society  wholly  swallowed  up  in  a 
spirit  of  selfishness.  Most  will  have  an  occa- 
sional feeling  to  *'  do  good"  to  others.  Where 
extreme  suffering  is  immediately  and  directly 
relieved,  it  affords  gratification,  even  if  the  hand 
dispensing  the  benefit  is  actuated  by  an  unrege- 
nerate  heart.  But  we  look  for  such  acts  of  be- 
neficence or  mercy,  from  tho^e  especially  who 


make  the  high  profession  of  Christianity  that 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  do. 

Yet  such  deeds  of  benevolence,  greatly  needed 
around  us,  are  rarely  called  for  within  the  limits 
of  oar  own  Society.  Its  poor  are  systematically 
provided  for.  Those  who  labour  within  the 
Society,  must  direct  their  aim  at  a  higher  object 
than  Uie  supply  of  mere  physical  wants.  To 
visit  and  encourage  the  despondwit  and  neglected* 
are  duties  not  sufficiently  practised  among  our 
own  memberJB.  Active  labourers  of  the  right 
kind,  in  sustaining  the  discifdine — and  in  pro* 
moting  true  righteousness  in  the  Society— are 
greatly  needed. 

The  work  of  reformation  and  usefolness  in 
the  church,  is  attempted  in  various  ways,  and 
from  different  motives.  Some— 4oo  few— havioflr 
been  redeemed  from  the  **  bondsge  of  corrnption,' 
are  desirous,  from  their  inmost  souls,  that  others 
should  experience  a  similar  redemption ;  but  so 
great,  so  awful,  so  self-abasing,  have  been  the 
feelings  attending  this  change,  that,  however 
strong  their  love,  they  cannot  and  dare  not  un- 
dertake any  important  work  in  connexion  with 
it,  without  some  satisfactory  evidence  that  they 
are  really  fitted  for  such  a  work— fearing  lest 
they  may,  in  consequence  of  unfitness,  really 
do  more  harm  than  good.  They  feel  that  they 
cannot  invite  others,  by  words  or  actions,  to  an 
enclosure,  within  which  they  themselves  are  not 
to  be  found. 

Another  class  are  like  those  who  would  try 
to  serve  God  and  Mammon.  They  would  like 
exceedingly  to  inherit  two  kingdoms.  They 
wish  to  pursue  with  heart  and  soul  the  business 
of  this  life.  They  wish  to  enjoy  the  ease,  com- 
fort  and  honours  of  the  worM.  But  they  wish* 
perhaps,  that  these  honours  may  be  so  trans* 
formed  in  exterior,  as  to  be  snch  as  may  result 
from  a  high  name  and  influence  in  religious 
society.  The  faithful  witness,  however,  has  not 
been  silent  within  them.  They  have  fblt  the 
necessity  of  something  more  than  all  this  to  pre- 
pare  them  for  eternity.  But  they  cannot  give 
up  their  darling  desires  and  pursuits;  and  henee 
they  labour  with  much  zeal  to  *«do  good ;"  for 
they  hope  that  this  «  good"  may  serve  them  as 
a  sort  of  passport  over  the  obstructions  created 
by  their  short-comings  and  failures*  The  stings 
of  conscience,  to  their  unsurrendered  heartSi 
only  stimulate  them  to  renewed  exertion  in 
"  doing  good,"  if,  happily,  they  may  find  ease 
and  peace  of  mind,  without  a  full  surrender. 

Another  class,  to  draw  off  their  own  minds 
from  the  humiliating  duty  of  self-renunciation 
and  abasement,  dwell  too  much  upon  the  impor- 
tance of  correct  principles  and  opinions  in  othera. 
In  constant  contention  for  these,  and  in  urging 
others  to  come  precisely  into  their  views,  they 
persuade  themselves  they  are  promoting  the 
cause  of  true  religion.  They  foiget,  or  try 
to  forget,  that  in  looking  more  at  others  than 
themselves,  individuid  reformation  is  neglected. 
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They  set  aside  the  great  truth,  that  the  regene- 
ration of  one's  own  heart  is  incomparably  more 
important  than  the  mere  speculative  opinions  of 
another  person,  without  such  feneration.  All 
true  reformation  is  only  to  be  effected  by  each 
individual  attending  most  vigilandy  to  his  own 
heart. 

Apart  from  motive,  the  kind  of  instruments, 
and  mode  of  doing  good  in  the  Christian  church, 
are  worthy  of  deep  thonght  There  are  a  great 
many  in  our  Society,  as  well  as  in  others,  who 
act  upon  the  principle,  that  if  they  make  a 
eansisient  outward  profesaianj  and  are  not  guilty 
of  any  flagrant  violation  of  the  Christian  law,  it 
is  quite  sufficient,  so  far  as  their  influence  in  the 
church  is  concerned.  Such  persons  may  sin- 
cerely wish,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  subserve  the 
interests  of  the  Society  and  of  religion,  by  their 
zeal  and  activity  in  spreading  sound  principles 
and  good  advice  among  others.  But  however 
useful  their  labours  may  sometimes  appear  to 
be,  yet  in  reality  there  is  an  impossibility  in 
really  promoting  the  cause  of  Truth,  unless 
their  every  day  life  and  inmost  heart,  correspond 
to  their  outward  profession  of  religion.  For  the 
higher  a  man's  profession,  and  the  greater  his 
zeal  for  religion,  if  this  profession  and  zeal  are 
not  joined  to  a  sincere  spirit  and  holy  life,  the 
greater  will  be  his  influence  for  evil.  <«If  the 
light  which  is  in  thee  be  darkness^  how  great  is 
that  darkness."  *'  How  can  a  corrupt  tree  bring 
forth  good  fruit."  If  the  words  of  our  Saviour 
be  true,  that  **  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart 
the  mouth  will  speak,"  not  less  will  his  actions 
sooner  or  later  speak  his  real  tlioughls  and  deve- 
lope  his  true  character.  The  influence  of  a  sin- 
gle insincere  professor-^and  the  more  artful  the 
profession  the  greater  will  be  his  ultimate  evil 
influence-^may  sometimes  blast  the  good  influ- 
ence of  many  good  men. 

This  is  not  mere  theory.  In  my  own  ac- 
quaintance, I  have  known,  perhaps,  more  serious 
young  people  staggered  and  turned  aside,  by  the 
discovery  of  the  superficial  or  hollow  professions 
of  active  and  influential  members,  than  from  any 
other  cause,  or  possibly  from  all  other  causes  put 
together.  Those  professors,  for  set  occasions, 
would  put  on  serious  behaviour^— with  little  or 
no  real  feeling — they  would  discourse  much  on 
religion — they  would  maintain  an  appearance  of 
consistent  members — until  some  act  of  petty 
selfishness,  or  of  avarice,  or  extortion,  or  pride, 
or  passion,  or  gross  self-indulgence,  discovered 
apparently  by  accident,  caused  a  feeling  of  dis- 
gust towards  the  whole  Society.  Such  young 
persons  should,  it  is  true,  distinguish  the  genuine 
coin  from  the  counterfeit,  for  the  counterfeit 
would  never  exist  were  there  none  of  the  genu- 
ine ;  but  those  whose  spiritual  perceptions  may 
be  recently  awakened,  or  who  may,  to  speak 
figuratively,  **  see  men  as  trees  walking,"  cannot 
readily  discriminate. 

Happily,  sincere  professors— true  followers — 


are  yet  to  be  foood— the  rooet  useful*  though 
frequendy  not  the  most  conspicuous — who  are 
fai^fully  treading  the  path  of  the  cross,  and  are 
seeking  their  own  salvation  and  the  happiness 
of  others,  and  not  *«  to  be  seen  of  men."  They 
trust  in  God,  and  therefore  do  not  faint  by  the 
way.  Remembering  that  important  things  are 
uot  accomplished  without  difliculty,  they  are 
willing  to  live  a  life  of  constant  self  denial,  that 
they  may  attain  eternal  glory.  They  are  will- 
ing, if  need  be,  to  forsake  all,  that  they  may  win 
Christ.  They  know  that  it  is  only  through 
much  tribulation  that  they  can  enter  the  hea- 
venly kingdom,  and  in  faith  they  look  for  con- 
solation to  the  time  when  they  shall  become  in- 
habitants of  a  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal 
in  the  heavens.  B. 


For  Fnenda*  Rerlew. 

MILTON'S  BLINDNESS. 

»  On  my  bended  knee, 
I  recognize  Thy  purpose,  clearly  shown ; 
My  vision  Thou  hast  dimmed  that  I  may  see 

Thyself— Thyself  alone. 


«OhI  I  seem  to  stand 
Trembling,  where  foot  of  mortel  ne'er  hath  been. 
Wrapped  in  that  radiance  from  the  sinless  land. 

Which  eye  hath  never  seen.''* 

To  contemplate  Milton  in  his  blindness,  is 
almost  to  contemplate  man  in  his  noblest  atti- 
tude. To  watch  a  pious  Christian  of  Milton's 
transcendent  genius,  resolutely  struggling  against 
a  bereavement,  and  a  multiplicity  of  adverse  cir- 
cumstances  which  threaten  and  seem  sufficient 
to  overwhelm  him, — ^and  while  he  meekly  bows 
to  the  hand  that  smites  him,  maintaining  through 
the  coiifiict  his  upright  position,  and  instead  of 
sinking  under  the  depressing  conviction  that  his 
God  was  displeased  with  him,  boldly,  and  thank- 
fully acknowledging  ^his  paternal  clemency 
and  benignity,"  and  challenging  all  the  energies 
of  his  mighty  mind,  for  the  accomplishment  of 
high  purposes, — is  indeed  a  cheering  spectacle, 
and  eminently  calculated  to  confirm  our  faith  in 
the  unfailing  efficacy  of  that  grace,  which  the 
Apostle  Paul,  on  a  certain  occasion  of  trial,  was 
assured  was  sufficient  for  him. 

Who  can  appreciate  the  deprivation  of  sight, 
to  Milton  ?  who,  but  a  man  like  Homer,  gified 
with  Milton's  mind,  and  visited  with  Milton's 


•In  Friends*  Review  of  First  month  1st,  1848, 
will  be  found  <<  Milton*8  Prayer  of  Patience/'  from 
which  the  above  two  stanzas  are  copied.  This  Prayer 
also  appears  in  the  London  Friend  of  Tenth  month 
last,  where  it  is  stated  by  the  Editor,  that  it  was  for- 
wanied  <<  by  a  correspondent,  as  taken  from  the  Oxford 
edition.**  There  must  be  some  misunderstanding  of 
this  matter,  with  the  London  Editor,  or  his  corres- 
pondent, as  that  beautiful  poem  was  written  by  a  gilted 
friend — E.  L.  Jr. — of  this  city,  for  Friends'  Review, 
and  appeared  originally  in  it,  at  the  time  above  men- 
tioned. 
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bereavement?  'One  might  on  this  oceasion*  aU 
most  imagine  him  giving  expresdon  to  the  touch- 
ing exclamation  of  hie  own  Eve — *<mustl  thus 
leave  thee.  Paradise  ?*'  But  we  would  not  an- 
ticipate, nor  do  we  find,  that  this  great  man 
could  waste  his  time  in  useless  bewailings  over 
the  irremediable  and  afflictive  dispensation  of 
Providence ;  for  he  too  well  knew  that  it  was 
hift  duty,  rather,  <*  lowly  to  bow,  adoring,*'  and 
•*  in  prose  or  numerons  verse,*'  to  "justify  the 
ways  of  God  to  man.*' 

'<Thee,  Sioo,  and  the  flow'ry  brooks  beneath, 
That  wash  thy  hallowed  fMt,  and  warbling  flow,*' 

nightly,  he  visited;  and  being  experienced  in 
the  school  of  affliction,  which  is  often  blessed 
with  power  to  break  down  the  will  of  the  strong 
man,  and  bend  it  into  subjection  to  the  Divine 
will,  to  him  "all  seasons  and  their  change" 
were  pleasant  alike.  \ 

"  Sweet  was  the  breath  of  mom,  her  rising  sweet. 
With  charm  o(  earliest  birds ;  pleasant  the  sun^ 
When  first  on  this  delightful  land,  he  spreads 
His  orient  beams,  on  herb,  tree,  frait  and  flower, 
Glist'ring  with  dew ;  fragrant  the  fertile  earth, 
After  soft  showers ;  and  sweet  the  coming  on 
Of  grateful  evening  mild ;  then  silent  night, 
With  this,  her  solemn  bird,  and  this  lair  moon, 
And  these  the  gems  of  Heav'n,  her  starry  train." 

And  although  to  him  returned  not, 

"  Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  ev'n  or  morn, 

Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  summer's  rose, 

Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  human  face  divine," 

Tet  "  neither  various  style, 

Nor  holy  rapture,  wanted  he  to  praise 

His  Maker,  m  fit  strains  pronouncM  or  sung 

Unmeditated,  such  prompt  eloquence 

FlowM  from  his  lips." 

And  inasmuch  as  "  Mrisdom "  was  to  him, 
**  at  one  entranee  quite  shut  out,"  how  earnest 
is  the  prayer, 

**  So  much  the  rather,  thou,  Celestial  light. 
Shine  inward,  and  the  mind  throu^  all  her  pow'rs 
Irradiate." 

And  how  remarkably  was  it  given  him  to 
**  Feed  on  thoughts,  that  voluntary  move 
Harmonious  numbers ;  as  the  wakeful  bird 
Siogs  darkling,  and,  in  shadiest  covert  hid. 
Tunes  her  noctarnal  notes." 

But  let  us  allow  Milton  to  portray,  in  his  own 
exquisite  manner,  his  feelings  on  the  loss  of  his 
sight.  The  extract  below  is  taken  from  his 
"  Second  Defence  of  the  People  of  England."* 
While  we  cannot  but  acknowledge  that  every 
sentence  gives  evidence  of  the  intellectual  su- 
periority of  the  writer,  we  are  also  sweetly  im- 
pressed with  the  meek  acquiescence  of  the 
Christian.  These  beautiful  lines  in  his  Samson 
Agonides^  too,  are  brought  afresh  to  our  reool- 

*The  D§f€u$i9  Secunda^  pro  Pofulo  Anglieano^  was 
originally  written  in  Latin.  A  translation  of  it  by 
Robert  Fellowes,  A.  M.,of  Oxford,  appears  in  Hooker's 
Philadelphia  edition,  1845,  of  Milton's  Proee  works, 
vol.  2,  p.  491.  The  passage  as  now  given,  was  for- 
warded to  the  writer  some  months  ago,  by  a  friend  in 
England. 


leetion,  and  we  doubt  not,  that  thoae  «<  secret 
refreshings  "  he  speaks  of^  were  the  true  source 
of  his  strength. 

^*  Many  are  the  sayings  of  the  wise 

In  ancient  and  in  modern  books  inrollM, 

Extolling  patience  as  the  truest  fortitude ; 

And  the  bearing  well  of  all  calamities — 

All  chances  incident  to  man's  frail  life, 

Consolatories  writ 

With  studied  argument,  and  much  persuask>n  sought 

Lenient  of  grief  and  anxious  thoognt ; 

But  with  the  afflicted  in  his  pangs,  their  sound 

Little  prevails,  or^  rather,  seems  a  tune 

Harsh,  and  of  dissonant  mood  from  his  complaint  j 

Unless  he  feel  within, 

Some  source  of  consolation  from  above. 

Secret  refreshings  that  repair  his  strength. 

And  fainting  spirits  uphold."  T.  U. 

"  I  do  not  regard  ray  lot,  either  with  weari- 
ness  or  compunction ;  I  continue  in  the  same 
sentiment,  fixed  and  unmovable ;  I  do  not  think 
my  God  displeased  with  me,  neither  is  he  dis- 
pleased ;  on  the  contrary,  I  experience,  and 
thankfully  acknowledge  his  paternal  clemency 
and  benignity  towards  me,  in  every  thing  that  is 
of  the  greatest  moment ;  especially  in  this,  that 
he  himself,  consoling  and  encouraging  my  spirit, 
I  acquiesce  without  a  murmur  in  his  sacred  dis* 
pensations.  It  is  through  his  grace,  that  I  find 
my  friends,  even  more  than  before,  kind  and 
officious  towards  me ;  that  they  are  my  conso* 
lers,  honourers,  visitors,  assistants.  Those  who 
are  of  the  highest  consideration  in  the  Republic, 
finding  that  the  light  of  my  eyes  departed  from 
me,  not  being  slothful  and  inactive,  but  while  I 
was  with  constancy  and  resolution  placing  my- 
self in  the  foremost  poet  of  danger  for  tlie  defence 
of  sacred  liberty,  do  not,  on  their  part,  desert 
me.  Nor  is  it  an  occasion  of  anguish  to  me, 
though  you  count  it  miserable,  that  I  am  fallen 
in  vulgar  estimation  into  the  class  of  the  blind, 
the  unfortunate,  the  wretched  and  the  helpless, 
since  my  hope  is,  that  I  am  thus  brought  nearer 
to  the  mercy  and  protection  of  the  universal 
Father.  There  is  a  path,  as  the  apostle  teaches 
me,  through  weakness,  to  a  more  consummate 
strength.  Let  me,  therefore,  be  helpless,  so  tliat, 
in  my  debility,  the  better  and  immortal  vigour 
may  be  more  efieetually  displayed;  so  that, 
amidst  my  darkness,  the  light  of  the  Divine 
countenance  may 'shine  forUi  more  brightly; 
then  shall  I  be  at  once  helpless,  and  yet  of  giant 
strength  ;  blind,  yet  of  vision  most  penetrating : 
thus  may  I  be  in  this  helplessness,  carried  on  to 
fulness  of  joy ;  and  in  this  darkness  surrounded 
with  the  light  of  eternal  day." 

Vor  Friends*  Rerlc^. 
FRUIT  FOR  MARKET. 

Farmers,  especially  those  in  the  vicinity  of 
our  large  cities,  where  land  and  labour  are  both 
high,  have  sometimes  reason  to  complain  that 
they  scarcely  receive  remunerating  prices  for 
their  wheat,  their  com,  or  their  beef. 
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In  the  old  BtatM  on  the  «eft  board,  where  we 
pay  lifiy  or  one  hundred  doUere  per  acre  for  our 
tarms,  we  cannot  expect,  now  that  the  facUitiee 
of  transportation  are  so  great,  to  enter  profitably, 
so  far  as  those  heavy  and  staple  articles  are  con- 
cerned, into  competition  witli  the  West,  where 
they  buy  their  land  for  less  than  it  costs  us  to 
pay  for  a  cart  load  of  ashes  ;  and  where  their 
rich  yiigin  soil  needs  do  manure,  and  but  little 
labour  in  raising  their  crops.  But  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  our  populous  cities,  our  fanners 
possess  one  great  advantage  over  those  pf  the 
West,  which,  I  think,  is  hardly  appreciated.  I 
allude  to  the  great  demand  for  i'ruits,  partii^ularly 
those  of  the  smaller  and  more  delicious  kinds. 

In  an  account  of  the  late  Annual  Exhibition  of 
the  Burlington  County  Agricultural  Society,  I 
observe  that  one  of  their  members,  William 
Parry,  of  Qnnaminson,  who,  by  the  way,  is  a 
very  enterprising  young  farmer,  handed  into  the 
proper  committee,  **  a  statement  of  the  proceeds 
of  eighty-three  hundredths  of  an  acre  of  raspber- 
ries, producing  $200  clear  profit/* 

We  are  aware  that  there  is  uncertainty  in  the 
crops  of  strawberries,  raspberries,  &c.,  but  so 
also  is  there  in  those  of  potatoes  and  wheat. 
That  the  subject  is  worth  looking  at  by  our  far- 
mers, is  the  opinion  of  a  Plouoiiman. 

FRIENDS'  REVIEW. 

PHILADELPHU,  ELEVENTH  MONTH  11, 1848. 


In  some  of  our  preceding  numbers,  we  have  di- 
rected the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  wonders 
of  creation  as  exhibited  in  the  countless  host  of 
luminaries  with  which  the  vanlt  of  the  visible 
heavens  is  decorated,  and  brought  into  view  the 
immeasurable  distances  which  separate  them.  In 
the  present  one,  we  give  au  extract  from 
Chambers's  Journal,  under  the  title  of  '<  Importance 
of  the  Insignificant,''  which  exhibits  the  descend- 
ing scale  of  nature  in  a  point  of  view  almost 
equally  astonishing.  When  on  the  one  hand  we 
contemplate  the  rays  of  light  traversing  for  ages 
the  space  between  our  globe  and  a  distant  star, 
with  the  moonceivable  velocity  of  nearly  two  hun- 
dred thousand  miles  in  a  second,  the  understanding 
is  bewildered  with  the  reflection ;  and  when  on  the 
other,  we  are  taught  that  living  and  organized 
creatures  eiist  bo  exceedingly  minute,  that  millioos 
of  them  may  be  crowded  into  the  smallest  space 
to  which  our  language  has  furnished  a  name,  we 
justly  conclude  that  the  lower  as  well  as  the  higher 
extreme  of  the  scale  of  creation,  lies  far  beyond 
the  view  and  comprehension  of  man.  In  whatever 
direction  we  urge  our  inquiries  into  the  works  of  cre- 
ation, we  find  a  field  the  limits  of  which  lie  beyond 
oar  vision.    All  nature  inculcates  the  acknowledg- 


ment, "Great  and  marvelloos fU'e  thy  works >  in 
wisdom  hast  thoa  made  them  all." 


Balloon  Ascension.— On  the  ai^emoon  of  the 
1st  inst.,  Dr.  Morrill  made  what  is  said  to  be  his 
seventh  aerial  ascenaion.  He  began  to  inflate  his 
baUo<m  about  one  o'clock,  on  the  vacant  lot  adjoin- 
ing the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  in  this  ^ty, 
and  at  half  paet  four,  he  east  himself  and  his  buoy* 
ant  globe  loose  from  the  earth,  and  ascended  into 
the  atmosphere.  The  day  was  well  suited  to  the 
enterprise,  there  being  a  gentle  breeze  from  the 
southwest,  which  carried  the  adventurer  slowly 
over  the  city,  from  most  parts  of  which  the  balloon 
was  visible  during  nearly  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 
The  height  while  passing  over  the  city  is  given  as 
half  m  mile.  He  descended  in  safety,  after  being 
an  hour  afloat  in  i^e  atmosphere,  in  a  fiekl  near  the 
Rancocas  rail  road  bridge,  abont  twelve  miles  from 
Philadelphia. 

Of  the  moral  eflect  of  such  exhibitions,  it  Is  not 
easy  to  speak  with  approbation.  It  is  certainly  not 
advisable  to  collect  such  large  masses  as  usually 
assemble  on  such  occasions,  unless  some  object  is 
to  be  gained  of  more  importance  than  the  gratifica- 
tion of  a  vague  and  idle  curiosity.  And  it  is  diflli- 
cult  to  assign  a  motive  of  sufficient  weight  to  justify 
such  a  fearful  exposure  of  life.  If  we  inquire  what 
additions  have  been  made  to  the  useful  sciences, 
by  the  numerous  aerial  flights  which  have  been 
accomplished  in  various  parts  of  the  world;  or 
what  portion  of  the  secrets  of  nature  we  can  rea- 
sonably expect  to  extort,  by  such  adventures,  we 
shall  not  readily  find  an  answer  which  shall  justify 
the  risk.  Yet  perhaps  a  brief  view  of  the  philoeo- 
phy  of  this  aerial  navigation,  and  of  the  early  ad- 
ventures in  this  line  of  experiment,  may  be  inte- 
resting to  some  of  our  readers. 

It  is  a  well  known  principle  in  hydrostatics  and 
pneumatics,  that  a  solid  body,  when  inomersed  in 
a  fiuiAof  greater  specific  gravity  than  itself,  will 
float  and  rise  towards  the  surface.  In  other  words, 
if  a  solid  immersed  in  a  fluid,  occupies  a  greater 
space  than  its  weight  of  the  fluid  does,  it  will  float ;  if 
less,  it  will  sink.  Thus  a  hollow  sphere  even  of 
iron,  if  sufficiently  thin,  will  float  in  -water. 

Of  all  the  gaseous  substances  hitherto  discovered, 
the  lightest  is  hydrogen  gas,  which  has  about  one- 
fourteenth  the  gravity  of  common  air  Thus  100 
cubic  inches  of  common  atmoepherie  air,  at  a  tem- 
perature of  60^,  and  under  a  barometrical  pressure 
of  30  inches,  weighs  30.5  grains  troy;  but  100 
cubic  inches  of  hydrogen  gas,  at  the  same  tempe- 
rature, and  under  the  same  pressure,  weighs  only 
2.117  grains.  If  then,  a  hollow  sphere,  20  feet  in 
diameter,  was  filled  with  hydrogen  gas,  with  the 
temperature  and  pressure  above  mentioned,  the 
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f^B  enclosed  would  weigh  about  22  ponndft  ayoir* 
dupois ;  but  the  weight  of  atmospheric  air,  occu- 
pying the  same  space,  under  the  same  pressure 
and  temperature,  would  wei^h  about  315  pounds; 
the  difference,  293  pounds,  is  the  weight  which 
the  air  wo\iId  sustain  besides  the  hydrogen  gas, 
enclosed  in  such  a  sphere.  A  globe  of  20  feet  in 
diameter,  would  contain  a  surface  of  140  square 
yard  a.  Hence  a  spherical  balloon  of  that  d  iameter, 
composed  of  silk,  and  inflated  as  abore  supposed, 
with  hydrogen  gas,  would  be  piessed  upwards 
with  a  force  of  315  pounds,  and  downwards  by  32 
pounds,  in  addition  to  the  weight  of  140  square 
yards  of  silk,  and  the  ropes  and  other  appendages 
belonging  to  it.  The  solidity  of  a  sphere  increas- 
ing as  the  cube  of  its  diameter,  while  the  super- 
ficies increases  only  as  its  square,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  buoyant  power  of  a  balloon  increases  with  its 
diameter.  Asa  balloon,  when  it  rises  to  a  con* 
•iderable  height,  is  subjected  to  a  diminished  pros* 
sure,  the  elasticity  of  the  enclosed  gas  will  neces- 
sarily cause  it  to  swell,  and  if  du )  allowance  for 
this  expansive  force  is  not  made  in  filling  the  bal- 
loon, a  rupture  and  consequent  collapse  may  be 
the  consequence.  ' 

The  first  balloon  that  was  launched  into  the  air 
with  an  adventurer  attached,  was  sent  up  from 
Paris  in  the  autumn  of  1783.  It  ascended  to  the 
height  of  3000  feet,  carrjing  two  aeronauts,  Pllatre 
de  Rosier  and  the  Marquis  d'Arlandes.  They  re- 
mained in  the  air  20  or  25  minutes.  This  .balloon 
was  raised  by  rarifying  the  air  with  light  combus- 
tibles. Shortly  afterwards,  a  balloon,  28  feet  in 
diameter,  formed  of  tiffany,  and  filled  with  hydro- 
gen gas,  was  launched  from  the, same  neighbour- 
hood, carrying  two  adventurers,  who  remained 
afloat  in  the  atmosphere  an  hour  and  three-quar- 
ters. They  alighted  about  twenty-five  miles  from 
the  place  of  ascent. 

In  1785,  two  men,  Blanchard  and  Jefferies, 
crossed  the  channel  from  England  to  France  in  a 
balloon,  occupying  two  hours  and  three  quarters 
in  the  flight.  In  the  same  year,  Pilatre  de  Rozier, 
the  first  aerial  adventurer,  and  Remain,  an  Eng- 
lishman, attempted  to  cross  the  same  channel  in 
the  opposite  direction.  They  need  a  double  bal- 
loon, the  upper  filled  with  hydrogen  gas,  and  the 
lower  inflated  with  air  heated  by  a  lamp.  At  the 
height  of  abore  3000  feet  the  balloon  took  fire,  and 
the  whole  apparatus  instantly  fell.  Some  portion 
of  the  iiydrogen  gas,  which  was  suffered  to  escape, 
had,  no  doubt,  come  in  contact  with  the  lamp. 
Some  years  afterwards,  a  Venetian  nobleman  and 
his  lady,  after  several  soccessful  ascents,  fell  from 
a  vast  height  and  perished  on  the  spot. 

In  1804,  two  young  French  philo8ol)hers,  Biot 
and  Ga  J  Lossao,  made  an  ascent  for  the  purpose  of 


experiments  in  rektioR  to  magnetism,  dectricity 
and  galvanism,  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmos- 
phere. They  ascended  to  the  altitude  of  13^000 
feet,  or  about  two  miles  and  a  half.  Their  obser- 
vations, though  curious  in  themselves,  do  not  ap- 
pear of  sufficient  practical  importance  to  justify 
the  exposure ;  and  we  may  hope  that  such  experi- 
ments will  not  be  often  repeated. 

Telegraphic  Despatch.— We  have  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  speed  with  which  intelligence  is 
now  transmitted,  in  the  fact,  that  the  polls  of  the 
presideutial  election  closed  on  the  evening  of  the 
7th  inst.,  at  10  o'clock,  and  the  morning  papers  of 
this  city,  on  the  8th,  contained  partial  returns  fiom 
the  western  counties  of  Peiinsylvania,  and  the  fol- 
lowing states,  viz. :  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Con- 
necticut. Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  Vermont, 
New  Hampshire,  Maine,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana, 
Illmois,  and  Michigan.  To  this  may  be  subjoined 
a  circumstance  which  the  editor  witnessed  a  few 
years  ago,  while  at  IL^rrisburg.  A  fire  occurred 
there  one  evening  about  9  o'clock,  and  next  morn* 
ing  at  breakfast  we  had  a  Philadelphia  paper  con« 
taining  an  account  of  the  fire.  The  intelligence 
had  been  sent  by  telegraph,  inserted  in  the  paper, 
and  that  paper  carried  from  the  one  city  to  the 
other  in  ten  or  eleven  hours* 


More  particular  accounts  than  those  already  pub 
lished,  respecting  the  late  Yearly  Meetings  of  Bal- 
timore and  Indiana,  have  been  received,  but  they 
came  too  late  for  insertion  in  the  present  number. 

MAaaiBD, — At  Friends'  Meeting,  Frankford,  on 
Fifth-day,  the  12th  ultimo,  Wm.  W.  Smeplet,  to 
Mary  Ann,  daughter  of  Stephen  Webster,  of  the 
former  place. 

,  At  Friends'  Meeting  House,  in  Worces- 
ter, Mass.,  on  8ixth-day,  the  271h  of  Tenth  month, 
Dr.  Gboroe  S.  Collins,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  to 
Laura  8.  Capkon,  daughter  of  Effingham  L.  Cap- 
ron,  of  the  former  place. 

Died,— At  Fall  River,  Mass.,  on  the  25th  of  8th 
month  last,  after  an  illness  of  about  three  days, 
Robinson  Buffinton,  a  meoiber  of  Swansey 
Monthly  Meeting,  aged  64  years. 

By  the  decease  of  this  Friend,  the  religiooa  So- 
ciety to  which  he  belonged,  has  been  bereft  of  a 
valuable  and  faithful  labourer  *  the  poor  and  lonely, 
of  a  sympathizing  friend  and  oenelactor:  and  tfie 
young  and  inexperienced  of  a  kind  ana  cheerful 
counsellor.  In  his  life  and  practice  he  was  careful 
to  observe  the  injunction  of  our  Saviour,  <<When 
thou  doest  alms,  let  not  thy  left  hand  know  what 
thy  right  hand  doeth.''  Though  called  to  his  final 
account  after  a  short  illness,  he  appeared  prepared 
to  meet  the  messenger  of  death  with  resignation 
and  composure,  and  to  experience  as  his  surviving 
friends  may  humbly  trust,  that  *^  blessed  are  the 
dead  that  die  in  the  Lord .'' 

— ,  At  West  Gardiner,  Maine,  on  4he  7th  pf 
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Ninth  month  lastja^ml  71  yetusy  Abigail,  the  wife 
of  Noah  Farr,  a  member  of  Litchfield  Monthly 
Meeting,  in  which  she  had  sevtiral  year»  accepta- 
bly' occupied  the  station  of  Elder.  Her  illness, 
which  was  short  and  attended  with  much  bodily 
sufTering,  was  borne  with  patience  and  Christian 
resignation.  Relying  upon  the  mercy  and  merits 
of  her  Redeemer,  she  passed  quietly  and  calmly 
through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  leaving 
apon  those  who  witnessed  her  close,  the  consoling 
impression  that  her  end  was  peace. 

TBLIORAPH  FROH  BOSTON  TO  HALIFAX. 

The  latest  St.  John  (N.  B*)  papers  state  that 
the  arrangemenis/or  extending  the  line  of  tele- 
graph from  Boston  to  Calais,  on  the  Eastern  bor- 
der of  Maine,  and  thence  to  St  John,  are  in  full 
progress,  and  that  the  completion  of  the  line  to 
the  last-named  place  is  anticipat^'d  by  the  1st  of 
December.  From  that  point,  a  further  extension 
is  to  be  made  to  Halifax,  aiid  it  is  expected  that 
early  in  the  ensuing  Spring,  the  enterprise  will 
be  compleled,  thus  placing  Halifax  and  New 
Orleans  in  telegraphic  communication,  and  doing 
away  for  the  future  with  expresses,  steamboats, 
pigeons,  and  all  other  schemes  heretofore  resorted 
to  by  the  newspaper  press  (6v  facilitating  inter* 
course  between  these  remote  points. 

For  PrieiKia'  Rerlew. 

BEAUTY    AND    AUTHORITY  OF    RELIGIOUS 
MEETINGS. 

Having  returned  to  my  own  home,  after  a 
week  spent  with  my  beloved  friends,  and  with 
them  partaken  of  the  privilege  of  mingling  in 
the  exercises  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  recend} 
held  at  Baltimore,  where  I  was  for  the  most  part 
a  silent  travailler  with  my  friands,  I  may  say, 
that  I  have  seldom,  if  ever  before,  witnessed,  on 
the  like  occasion,  a  more  pleasing  or  a  more  sa- 
tisfactory exhibition  of  those  principles  of  action 
and  of  conduct,  which  John  Barclay  portrays  in 
one  of  his  letters,  as  those  which  should  regulate 
the  body  when  met  together  for  transacting  the 
affairs  of  the  church.  I  furnish  a  few  extracts 
below  from  the  writer  above  alluded  to,  in  the 
hope  that  they  may  prove  an  incentive  to  us, 
to  pursue  such  a  course,  on  all  similar  occasions, 
as  will  enable  us  to  revert  back  to  it  with  feel- 
ings of  gratitude  and  thankfulness  to  the  God 
and  Failier  of  all  our  sure  mercies.  W. 

"  The  trne  authority  as  well  as  beauty  of  our 
religious  meetings,  from  which  I  cannot  exclude 
those  for  the  right  ordering  of  the  aflfairs  of  truth, 
stands  upon,  and  consists  in  that  without  which 
the  very  form  is  a  mockery,  though  the  best  of 
forms.  It  is  not  age — it  is  not  any  station  in  the 
church — it  is  not  an  outward  knowledge  or  ex- 
perience in  the  letter  of  those  laws,  which  the 
spirit  of  truth  has  led  our  forefathers  to  adopt  — 
much  less  is  it  any  repute  among  men  grounded 
upon  outward  possessions,  which  will  make  one 
living  stone  for  the  Master's  use,  in  the  building 
up  of  hi$  beautiful  city,  the  new  Jerusalem. 


How  much  need,  then,  Is  there  for  all  amongst 

us  who  fill  any  of  the  offices  of  the  church,  and 
even  for  such  as  may  be  in  the  highest  stations, 
and  may  have  been  made  of  eminent  service 
therein,  yet  again  and  again  to  wait  upon  the 
Lord,  yet  again  to  bow  down  their  souls;  so 
that  every  high  thing,  that  would  exalt  itself 
within  them,  may  be  abased  under  the  hombling 
influence  of  that  power,  which  bruiseth  and 
breaketh  in  pieces,  whieh  bringeih  ns  low,  and 
keepelh  us  low*  even  as  children  and  babes  will- 
ing to  be  led  about  and  instructed,  and  ready  to 
esteem  another  better  than  ourselves.  Now  as 
individuals  are  brought  into  such  a  feeling,  \ender 
state  as  this,  they  become  sweetly  qualified  to  take 
those  places  which  the  Master-Builder  ordereth 
for  them  in  his  house — in  his  family— in  his 
vineyard.  They  thus  receive  capacity  and  au* 
thority  to  labour  for  the  great  cause,  and  in  the 
name  and  power  of  their  leader,  they  have 
strength  to  hind  and  to  loose-*to  help  and  to 
heal  the  weak  and  the  wonnded ;  and  they  have 
the  spirit  of  patience  and  of  pity  given  them,  to 
plead  with  and  to  pray  for  the  tempted — the 
tossed — the  tried.  And  O  !  the  tenderness  that 
is  shown  by  such  as  these,  oh  behalf  of  their 
poor  fellow  creatures,  who  may  be  overtaken  or 
overcome  of  evils  or  error ;  knowing  that  they 
themselves  stand  only  through  the  mercy  of  the 
Most  High." 

LETTER  TO  A   CLERGYMAN. 
**  Cromsr  Hall,  August  22d,  1826. 

*  •  •%  Dear , 

**  I  very  much  wish  you  would  come  into 
Norfolk,  for  I  really  want  to  have  a  conversation 
with  you  ;  and,  it  is  odd  enough,  that  it  is  upon 
a  business  entirely  yours,  with  which  I  have  no 
kind  of  concern.  I  remember  two  observations 
of  yours,  which  liltle  as  I  might  appear  to  heed 
them  at  the  time,  made  a  deep  impression  on 
me.  The  one  was,  •  I  should  very  much  like 
to  be  a  country  gentleman.  I  would  not  have 
the  best  horses,  or  dogs,  or  farms,  in  the  county ; 
but  I  would  exert  myself  to  improve  the  people 
who  were  under  my  influence.  A  country  gen- 
tleman, thus  employed,  lotis  virihusy  might  ac- 
complish a  vast  range  of  good.*  The  other  was, 
when  you  said  to  one  of  your  parishioners  who 
was  fond  of  music,  <  I,  loo,  love  music ;  I  hope 
to  enjoy  a  great  deal  of  it,  but  I  will  wait  till  I 
get  to  heaven.'  Now,  having  had  the  nse  of. 
these  observations  for  some  years,  I  feel  bound 
to  reuirn  tliem  to  you  for  your  use  and  benefit, 
for  it  strikes  me  you  want  them  just  at  thie 
time.  I  hear  you  are  going  to  build  a  house ; 
no  doubt  you  will  do  it  with  excellent  taste  : 
then  it  will  require  to  be  suitably  furnished ; 
then  the  grounds  must  be  improved  about  it, 
and,  by  that  time,  your  heart  will  be  in  it.  I 
am  sure  that  house  will  lead  to  your  seculariza- 
tion. It  must  melt  you  down  towards  an  ordi- 
nary country  parson ;  not  the  parson  who  loves 
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his  dinner  and  his  claret,  but  rather  towards  that 
refined  class  of  triflers,  who  exquisitely  embel- 
lish houses  and  gardens,  and  who  leave  the 
minds  and  souls  of  their  flocks  to  take  care  of 
themselves.      You  see  1   have  scratched   out 

*  into '  and  inserted  *  towards/  because  I  am 
ftound  in  truth  to  confess,  that  I  am  sure  you 
will,' under  any  circumstances,  and,  in  spite  of 
all  seductions,  be  an  exemplary  clergyman.  You 
will  have  your  schools,  and  your  weekday 
services,  and  your  sound,  lively,  evangelical 
doctrine  in  the  pulpit ;  but  what  I  mean  to  say 
IS,  that  just  so  much  of  your  affections  as  you 
give  to  your  house,  exactly  so  much  will  you 
withdraw  from  your  parish. 

^  AAer  all,  the  discharge  of  a  man's  duty,  and, 
il  foriioriy  of  a  clergyman's  duty,  requires  all 
the  strength  we  can  give  it.  The  world,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  world,  are  very  insidious,  and 
the  older  we  grow,  the  more  inclined  we  are  to 
think  as  others  think,  and  act  as  others  act ;  and 
more  than  once  I  have  seen  a  person,  who,  as  a 
youth,  was  single-eyed  and  single  hearted,  and 
who,  to  any  one  who  supposed  he  might  glide 
into  laxity  of  zeal,  would  have  said,  «Am  I  a 
dog  ? '  iu  maturer  age  become,  if  not  a  lover  of 
the  vices  of  the  world,  at  least  a  tolerator  of  its 
vanities.  I  speak  here  feelingly,  for  the  world 
has  worn  away  much  of  the  liiUe  zeal  I  ever 
had.  *  What  is  the  harm,*  you  will  say,  «of  a 
convenient  house:  what  is  the  harm  of  a  con- 
venient house  being  elegant ;  of  an  elegant  house 
being  suitably  furnished  ?'  The  same  person- 
age who  insinuates  this  to  you,  said   to   me, 

*  Where  is  the  harm  of  having  a  few  dogs, — 
those  few  very  good ;  you  preserve  game — do  it 
well—- do  it  better  than  other  people : '  and  so 
he  stole  away  my  heart  from  better  things*  I 
have  more  game,  and  better  horses  and  dogs 
than  other  people,  but  the  same  energy,  dis- 
posed of  in  a  different  way,  might  have  spread 
Bible  and  Missionary  Societies  over  the  hundred 
of  North  Eppingham. 

"  All  this  applies  to  yon,  more  than  to  any 
person  I  know.  You  have,  by  a  singular  dis- 
pensatioa  of  Providence,  obtained  a  station  of 
inenunce ;  you  have  a  vigour  and  alacrity  of 
mind,  with  which  few  are  gifWd;  npon  no 
man's  heart  is  <  the  vanity  of  this  life  '  more 
strongly  stamped.  You  have  a  great,  and,  as 
far  as  my  experience  goes,  an  unequalled  in* 
fluence  over  tbose  around  you.  These  together, 
constitute  great  power  of  doing  good.  The 
question  is,  shall  you  give  it  wholly  to  God, 
walking  through  life  as  one  who  really  despises 
fhe  indulgences  on  which  otiiersset  their  hearts; 
acting  fully  up  to  your  own  creed,  and  the  con* 
viciions  of  your  better  moments,  or  will  you 
give  two-thirds  of  that  power  to  God,  and  one- 
third  of  it  to  the  world  ?  Will  you  have  your 
music  here,  or  will  you  wait  a  few  years  for  it? 
Old  Wesley  said,  when  called  upon,  according 
to  tiie  Act  of  Parliament,  to  give  an  account  of 


his  service  of  plate,  in  order  to  be  taxed,  <  I 
have  five  silver  spoons ;  these  are  all  I  have,  and 
all  I  mean  to  have,  while   my  poor  neighbours 

want  bread.'  This  is  the  spirit,  which  ^comes 
a  minister.  Will  you  cay,  twenty  years  hence, 
to  death,  when  he  pays  you  a  visit,  *  I  built 
this  house, — by  the  confession  of  all  men,  a  par- 
sonage in  the  purest  taste ;  I  selected  these  pic- 
tures :  observe  the  luxuriance  of  the  trees  I 
planted ;  just  do  me  the  favonr  to  notice  the 
convenience  of  this  library,  and  the  beauty  of 
the  prospect  from  that  window  V  or  will  yoa 
say,  <  I  have  spent  my  days  in  thia  homely 
habitation,  where  there  is  nothing  for  luxury  to 
enjoy  or  taste  to  admire ;  but  there  is  my  parish, 
not  a  child  there  but  can  read  the  Bible,  and 
loves  it  too  :  in  every  bouse  there  is  prayer,  in 
every  heart  there  is  an  acknowledgment  of  Christ, 
and  that  he  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners  ? ' 
I  do  not  mean  to  say,  even  if  you  build  your 
house,  that  when  that  epoch  arrives  yon  will 
not  be  able  to  show  a  very  good  parish,  aa  well 
as  a  very  good  parsonage ;  I  only  mean  to  say, 
that  the  house  and  the  parish  will  be  the  inverse 
of  each  other ;  the  better  the  house,  the  worse  the 
parish.  The  less  you  surround  yourself  with 
accommodations,  the  less  you  conform  yourself 
to  the  taste  of  the  multitude ;  the  more  exclu- 
sively, and  the  more  powerfully,  you  will  do 
your  own  work. 

^  No  man  has  a  surplus  of  power:  meaning 
by  power — time,  talents,  money,  influence* 
There  is  room  for  the  exercise  of  all,  and  more 
than  all,  which  the  most  affluent  possesses. 
Perhaps  one  parish  is  enough  for  the  full  em- 
ployment of  this  power ;  if  not,  the  neighbour- 
hood will  take  ofif  the  redundance;  if  not,  there 
is  three  quarters  of  the  world,  which  is  heathen, 
and  wants  his  aid.  There,  at  least,  is  full  occu* 
pation  for  the  wealth  of  his  mind,  and  his 
purse.  It  is,  therefore,  arithmetically  true,  that 
so  much  as  he  devotes  to  the  secular  object,  he 
withdraws  from  the  spiritual.  It  is  not  more 
clear,  that  a  man  having  a  large  hungry  farm  for 
his  livelihood,  and  a  garden  Iw  his  recreation, 
that  as  much  manure  as  he  spreads  on  his  garden, 
of  so  much  he  deprives  his  fields.  He  grows 
more  flowers  and  less  bread.  But  this  is  not 
all :  it  is  not  merely  the  quantum  of  his  force 
which  he  thus  wastes,  that  is  the  least  part  of 
his  loss.  He  touches  the  world  at  one  point, 
and  the  infection  reaches  him  by  the  contact; 
if  he  resembles  others  in  his  house,  why  not  in 
his  table  t  why  not  in  his  society  ?  why  not  ia 
anything,  which  is  not  positively  wrong  I 

**  Now  every  word  of  this  sermon  ie  incon- 
sistent with  my  own  practice ;  but  never  mind 
that,  tnith  is  truth,  whoever  speaks  it. 

"  It  may  be  a  way— 

'  Out  of  this  wreck  to  rise  in, 
A  sure  and  safe  one,  though  thy  master  missed  it.' 

•*  But  why  do  I  write  all  this  to  you  ?  solely 
because  I  have  the  highest  opinion  of  you  and 
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Tour  powers.   I  have  watched  your  course  now 
for  many  years  with  interest;  and  I  am  very 

desirous  that  tlie  Rector  of  A should 

equal  the  Curate  of  B .     The  objects  of 

vulgar  care,  add  the  pursuits  of  vulgar  ambition, 
are  not  for  you*  I  hope  to  see  in  your  parish, 
an  example  of  what  may  be  done  by  a  clergy- 
man having  talents,  income,  influence,  out  of  the 
eommon  order.  It  just  occurs  to  -me  that  all 
this  may  be  misapplied,  that  your  house  hat 
not,  and  is  not  likely  to  have,  a  tittle  of  your 
tflecttons.  Be  it  so— then  give  this  letter  to 
.  your  housemaid  to  light  your  fire  with.  But  if 
you  suspect  that  you  want  the  friendly  freedom 
of  this  hint,  in  the  midst  of  your  present  pros- 
perity, keep  this  as  a  memorial  of  the  attachment 
of  ••  Yours,  very  truly, 

"T.  F.  Buxton." 


A  TESTIMONT 
CoAccmtng    Christiana    Whitino,  deceasedf 

iBhodiedai  Totttnhamon  the  2Uf  of  the 

eth  monih,  1847,  aged  85  years,  a  minister 

uptffnrdB  of  48  years. 

The  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed.  This 
declaration  seems  appropriate  to  our  deceased 
friend  Christiana  Whiting,  the  recollection  of 
whose  life  has  left  behind  it  a  sweet  savour.  In 
giving  forth  a  testimony  concerning  her,  we  de- 
sire to  commemorate  that  grace  by  which  she 
was  enabled  to  show  forth  the  ornament  of  a 
meek  and  quiet  spirit.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
John  and  Judith  Whiting,  and  was  born  in 
Cheapside,  London,  on  the  15th  of  Second 
month,  1762  :  we  are  not  acquainted  with  many 
of  the  eircumstances  of  her  youthful  days,  but 
find  that,  in  a  conversation  with  a  friend,  she 
expressed,  that  in  early  life  it  was  made  known 
to  her,  that,  if  faithful,  she  would  have  to  pub- 
lish to  others  the  glad  tidings  of  the  gospel,  which 
she  felt  to  be  so  precious  to  herself.  She  lived 
for  many,  years  as  a  kind  and  faithful  companion 
of  her  brother-in-law,  Ady  Bellamy,  of  High 
Wycombe,  and  whilst  there  was  acknowledged 
as  a  minister  in  the  year  1799.  Some  time  aAer 
the  death  of  this  Friend  she  removed  to  Totten- 
ham, and  became  a  member  of  this  Monthly 
Meeting  in  the  Tenth  month,  1812.  She  con- 
tinued to  reside  here  for  the  remainder  of  her 
life.  Our  dear  friend,  in  much  humility,  mani- 
fested her  possession  of  that  pure  and  undefiled 
religion  before  God  and  tlie  Father  which  showed 
itself  in  her  eare  for  the  widow  and  fatherless  in 
their  affliction,  whilst  endeavouring  watchfully 
to  keep  herself  unspotted  from  the  world :  and 
we  may  say  that  the  many  poor  and  needy 
whose  cases  were  made  known  to  her,  were 
seldom  permitted  to  pass  by  unheeded,  even 
when  age  and  infirmities  precluded  her  from 
personaUy  inquiring  into  their  condition.  In  the 
concerns  of  our  Society  she  took  a  deep  and 
lively  interest ;  and  her  heart  appeared  to  be  es* 
tablished  in  those  spiritual  views  held  by  us  as 


a  people.  Her  ministry  was  plain  and  practical, 
and  she  was  of\en  concerned  to  press  upon  her 
friends  with  affectionate  earnestness,  the  neces- 
sity of  preparation  for  their  final  change.  On  one 
occasion,  in  her  declining  years,  and  with  refer- 
ence  to  the  opinion  of  a  friend  that  she  would 
before  long  be  taken  hence,  she  remarked : — ••  O ! 
that  I  may  be  received  as  one  of  the  pardoned  ;'* 
afler wards  repeating  emphatically  the  following 
stanza : — 

*<  O !  then  to  have  recourse  to  God, 
To  pray  to  Him  in  time  of  need, 
To  feel  the  balm  of  Jems'  blood ; 
This  it  to  find  a  friend  indeed." 

On  another  occasion,  she  obeerved,  **WheB 
we  were  in  Bath  many  years  ago,  my  mind 
being  in  a  very  tried  condition,  it  was  said  to 
me,  <Thy  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God;'  the 
distinctness  of  the  words  quite  surprised  me: 
this,"  she  remarks,  «*  had  oAen  been  a  source  of 
consolation  to  me." 

Our  dear  friend  was,  for  several  years,  eon* 
fined  much  to  her  house,  and  prevented  from  as- 
sembling for  publie  worship :  in  the  course  of 
this  time  her  friends  had  much  comfort  in 
visiting  her,  when  tlie  liveliness  of  her  spirit  and 
her  concern  for  their  prosperity  were  often 
striking  and  instructive:  the  raanilestaiion,'too,  of 
her  continued  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  our  religious 
Society  was  great,  and  notwithstanding  she  was 
prevented  from  taking  an  active  part  in  the  en- 
gagements of  the  Church,  yet  her  mind  seemed 
always  alive  to  its  interests.  To  a  friend  who 
visited  her,  she  expressed  her  comfort  with  the 
narrative  of  the  dealings  of  our  Lord  with  the 
thief  on  the  cross,  and,  with  a  depUi  of  humility, 
and  with  feeling  acknowledgment,  stated,  that 
both  the  thief  and  herself  stood  on  common 
grround,  each  a  free  recipient  of  that  redeeming 
love  and  mercy  which  come  from  God  through 
our  Lord  and  saviour  Jesus  Christ,  At  another 
time  she  said,  that  she  believed  it  would  be  well 
witli  her,  even  if  she  did  not  see  the  light  of 
another  morning,  but  it  hardly  became  a  poor 
weak  creature  like  herself,  to  say  *«Oome  Lord 
Jesos,  Come  quickly."  On  the  24th  of  Sisth 
month,  1846,  after  a  night  of  but  little  sleep,  she 
observed,  that  she  had  been  favoured  to  feel  a 
little  nearer  heaven — all  was  quietness— -all  was 
peace — ^no  conflict*— «nd  she  had  been  reminded 
of  the  passage,  "  Ye  shall  have  a  song,  as  in 
the  night  when  a  holy  solemnity  is  kept."  On 
a  later  night  she  said  that  so  much  that  was 
sweet  and  precious  to  her  had  been  granted,  that 
she  was  ready  to  doubt  whether  she  might  re- 
ceive it,  but  she  had  been  enabled  to  do  so,  an4 
her  heart  had  greatly  rejoiced  in  it ;  among 
other  things  that  passage  from  Isaiah,  «*  For  a 
small  moment  have  I  forsaken  thee ;  but  with 
great  mercies  will  I  gather  thee,"  was  brought 
before  her,  and,  alluding  to  seasons  in  which  she 
had  had  to  suffer  much  from  a  loss  of  sensible 
comfort,  she  added,  «'  but  now  the  dispensation 
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is  changed/'  and  she  acquiesced  in  the  remark, 
that  she  had  been  permitted  to  sit  as  a  guest  at 
the  Master's  table.  At  another  time  when  a 
friend  was  about  to  tajce  leave  of  her,  her  mind 
being  sweetly  stayed  upon  God,  she  quoted  the 
fallowing  lines : — 

**  Behold  thy  prisoner !  loose  xnybaiuisy 

If  'tis  thy  g;racious  will ; 
If  not,  contented  in  thy  hands 

Behold,  thy  prisoner  still.'* 

Thus  was  our  dear  friend  a  servant  in  wait- 
ing :  as  such  she  lived  from  day  to  day,  and,  at 
last,  was  summoned  at  a  moment  apparently  un- 
locked for, — she  was  found  lying  as  if  in  sleep, 
on  the  mornin?  of  the  21st  of  Sixth  month, 
1847.  The  spirit  had,  as  we  reverently  trust, 
been  translated  from  its  frail  tenement  of  clay,  to 
join  the  just  of  all  generaMons. 

She  was  interred  at  Friends'  burial-ground  at 
Tottenham,  on  First^ay,  the  ^7lh  of  Sixth 
month,  1847. 


THE  COLLIER  BOY  AND  HIS  CANDLE  BOX. 

On  May  dd,  1815,  a  dreadful  accident  took 
place  in  Heaton  Main  Colliery,  near  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne.  The  workings  of  the  colliery  at 
this  time  were  at  a  very  great  depth.  At  about 
half-past  four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
above  day  (Wednesday,)  the  water  from  some 
old  workings  broke  through  the  coal  in  the 
north-west  part  of  the  present  colliery.  Some 
of  the  men  who  were  working  near  the  spot 
where  the  water  forced  its  entrance,  ran  imme- 
diately to  the  shaft,  and  happily  escaped  out  of 
the  pit.  On  their  way,  they  n\et  Mr.  Miller,  the 
underviewer,  and  informed  him  of  what  had  hap- 
pened, when  he  ran  to  give  the  alarm  to  the 
other  men,  who  were  working  in  the  higher  part 
of  the  pit,  in  the  hope  that  tliey  might  be  able  to 
effect  their  escape  also ;  but  thisi  alas !  they 
could  not  do,  and  he  himself  perished.  The 
water  rushed  in  with  dreadful  rapidity,  and  flow- 
ing naturally  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  workings, 
soon  cut  off  the  only  means  of  escape,  by  closing 
the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  in  which  the  water  soon 
rose  to  the  height  of  nineteen  fathoms. 

Exertions  were  immediately  made  to  reach 
the  spot  where  the  men  were  supposed  to  be, 
from  some  other  workings,  but  without  success. 
Three  laige  engines  (one  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  horse  power,)  were  instantly  employed  in 
endeavouring  to  draw  the  water  from  the  pit,  but 
without  the  desired  effect,  as  the  water  in  the 
shaft,  which  was  at  first  nineteen  fathoms  in 
depth,  afterwards  became  deeper ;  from  which 
it  appeared  that  the  water  was  coming  out  of 
some  old  waste  into  the  pit.  During  Thursday 
^night  the  water  gained  upon  the  engines,  not- 
withstanding they  discharged  one  thousand  two 
hundred  gallons  per  minute  ;  and  when  the 
lowest  shaf^  was  plumbed  early  on  Friday  morn- 
ing, it  was  found  to  be  thirty-three  fathoms. 

By  this  catastrophe  seventy-five  persons  (forty- 


one  men  and  thirty-four  boyQ,)  lost  their  lives. 
The  sufferers  led  twenty  four  widows  and 
seventy-seven  orphans,  besides  Mrs.  Miller  and 
her  eight  children,  to  deplore  their  untimely  end. 

From  various  difliculues,  the  bodies  were  not 
.arrived  at  until  upwards  of  nine  montlis  from  the 
time  of  the  accident. 

On  the  6th  of  January,  1816,  the  first  body  of 
the  sufferers  was  brought  up  in  a  state  of  great 
decay  ;  but  ascertained  by  the  neck-cloth  to  be 
that  of  William  Scott,  between  seventy  and 
eighty  years  of  age,  who  attended  one  of  the 
furnaces.  In  a  few  weeks  aflerwards,  the  ro« 
mains  of  the  rest  were  found  in  different  situar 
tions,  in  the  workings  of  the  pit. 

There  was  one  part  of  the  workings  very 
much  on  the  rise,  where  several  men  and  boya 
had  been  employed  at  the  time  of  the  inundation* 
At  a  crane  adjoining  the  place,  tliere  were  ten 
human  bodies,  and  the  carcases  of  two  horses 
found.  The  water  had  never  risen  so  high  as 
the  above  workings,  by  eighty  or  a  hundred 
yards.  On  proceeding  up  the  wagon-way  to 
within  about  fifty  yanis  of  the  crane,  there  were 
found  two  bodies  lying  near  each  other,  and 
every  ten  or  fifteen  yards  other  two  bodies;  from 
whence  it  was  conjectured,  that  these  men  had 
gone,  by  two  at  a  time,  to  the  tail  of  the  water ; 
and  their  strength  failing  ihem  through  suffoca* 
tion,  they  had  fallen  down  and  died. 

Who  can  describe  the  scene  after  the  breaking 
in  of  the  water,  and  when  all  hope  of  escape 
was  cut  off?  The  thought  oj  seventy-five  hu- 
man beings  all  at  once  shut  up  in  a  pit,  with  the  ^ 
appalling  prospect  of  a  lingering,  though  certaia" 
death,  is  unspeakably  distressing.  They  had 
not  died  from  hunger,  as  they  had  killed  one  of 
the  horses,  and  had  cut  slices  off  its  hind-quar-^ 
ter,  some  of  which  were  found  in  the  caps  and 
wallets  of  the  men  unconsumed.  They  had 
likewise  an  abundant  supply  of  spring  water** 
The  exhaustion  of  the  atmospheric  air  by  the 
influx  of  water  bringing  with  it  foul  air,  was  no 
doubt  the  cause  of  death,  probably  in  a  day  or 
two  at  most.  Many  of  the  men,  and  some  of 
the  boys,  were  pious,  and  most  of  the  latter 
attended  Sunday  schools.  It  is  probable  that  the. 
pious  men  would  employ  their  time  in  exhortinc 
those  who  were  irreligious  to  repentance  and 
faith  in  Christ. 

After  the  bodies  were  put  in  cofiins,  the  rela* 
tives  were  permitted  to  go  down  the  pit  for  the 
purpose  of  recognizing  their  husbands  or  chil- 
dren ;  and  Elizabeth  Thew,  whose  husband  and. 
two  sons  had  perished,  was  amon^  the  foremost. 
She  readily  found  out  her  son  VVilliam's  body 
by  his  fine  auburn  hair.  What  must  have  been 
her  feelings,  when  in  one  of  his  pockets  was 
found  his  tin  candle-box,  on  which,  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  suffocating  pit,  or  with  only  the  dim 
light  of  his  Davy  lamp,  the  dear  boy  had,  with 
a  nail,  engraved  on  his  candle-box  the  following 
touching  words : 
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Fret  noi^  dear  mother,  for  we  were  singing 
while  we  had  timet  and  praising  God*  Mother, 
follow  God  more  than  ever  I  did. 

And  then  on  the  other  side  were  found  the 
following  words,  which,  it  i^  supposed,  must 
have  been  dictated  by  his  father,  as  it  bears  hist 
signature,  though  he  could  not  write : 

If  Johnny  is  saved,  be  a  good  lad  to  God,  and 
thy  mother,  John  Thew. 

This  letter,  though  short,  is  full  of  meaning ; 
and  to  use  the  language  of  the  apostle  Paul,  it 
may  be  with  truth  and  propriety  said,  ^'  He, 
though  dead,  yet  speaketh."  It  has  cheered  the 
widow*8  heart  in  her  solitary  and  destitute  con- 
dition ;  and  the  precious  memorial  is  treasured 
with  great  care.  What  could  be  more  consols- 
tory  to  her  than  the  fact  that  her  husband  and 
two  sons  were  *<  singing  and  praising  God,'*  even 
in  the  prospect  of  certain  and  painful  death. 
Ah !  what  meaning  is  there  in  the  words  **  while 
we  had  lime  ;'*  or  while  the  vital  air  enabled 
them  to  breathe  and  live.  In  this  we  may  ob- 
serve that  the  same  grace  which  enabled  Paul 
and  Silas  to  sing  psalms  in  the  dungeon  at  Phi- 
lippi,  enabled  these  poor  colliers  to  praise  God 
under  the  most  awful  and  appalling  circum* 
stances.  Then  again,  his  humble  acknowledg- 
ment that  he  had  not  served  God  as  he  ought,  in 
his  exhortation  to  his  mother,  "  Mother,  follow 
God  more  than  ever  I  did ;"  is  a  better  test  of 
his  sincerity  than  any  confident  assertions  rela- 
tive to  his  religious  state.  Lastly,  we  see  the 
anxiety  of  the  father  for  the  comfort  of  his  wife 
in  the  simple  expression  to  his  son  Johnny,  that, 
if  spared,  (and  this  was  the  case,)  he  was  to  be 
*'  a  good  lad  to  God  and  his  mother." 

'L  he  following  are  a  few  additional  particulars 
relative  to  William  Thew,  the  writer  of  these 
touching  lines. 

He  was  the  second  son  of  John  and  Elizabeth 
Thew,  and  was  seventeen  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  the  catastrophe.  A  younger  brother, 
John,  was  one  of  those  who,  on  tlie  alarm  of  the 
bursting  in  of  the  water  being  made,  escaped 
with  others  by  the  shaf^.  William  and  John 
were  scholars  in  tiie  Byker  Sunday  school  at  the 
time,  and  were  steady  and  well-disposed  boys. 
William  met  in  class  among  the  Wesleyaa  Me- 
thodists, and  attended  an  evening  school,  where 
he  learned  to  write  and  cypher.  His  mother 
relates  that  her  sons  were  very  affectionate  and 
steady ;  that  after  returning  from  their  work,  and 
when  cleaned  and  refreshed  by  their  meals,  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  reading  the  Bible  to  her ;  and 
never  retired  to  rest  without  prayer.  Many 
pleasing  anecdotes  are  related  by  their  mother, 
particularly  of  William,  who  seems  to  have  been 
her  favourite  son.  On  one  occasion,  he  said  lo 
her,  "  Mother,  when  I'm  a  man,  Fll  work  hard 
for  you,  and  keep  you  like  a  lady.*'  His  mo- 
ther observes  that  his  wishes  and  intentions  have 
been  in  a  manner  realized  in  the  support  she  has 
received  by  means  of  the  letter  he  wrote  to  her 


in  the  piL-^^bridged  from  a  publication  of  the 
Religious  Tract  Society. 


SPEED  AKD  POWER  OF  THE    LOCOMOTIVE. 
(BROAD  GAUGE.) 

The  working  of  locomotives  with  ordinary 
passage   trains   is   a  much  better  indication  of 
speed  and  power,  and  of  the   accommodation 
afforded  to  the  public,  than  anything  that  can  be 
gathered   from  a  thousand   experimental  trips. 
We  went  down  from   Paddington  to  Swindon^ 
one  day,  by  the  Elk — one  of  a  broad-gauge  class 
engines  having  7-ft.  driving-wheels,  17-in.  cylin- 
ders, and  24  in.  stroke.     They  are  somewhat 
heavier  than  the  class  to  which  belongs  the  Ixion, 
so  celebrated  for  her  performances  in  the  ex- 
periments instituted  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  gauge  commissioners.     The  fastest  re- 
corded trip  ever  made  with  a  passenger  train  was 
from  Paddington  to  Didcot  (53   miles.)     The 
train  taken  was  60  tons  weight,  and  the  time  GI 
min.  88  sec.     The  engine  employed   was  the 
Lightning,  one  of  the  8-wheel  engines,  with 
8-feet  driving  wheel?,  18-in.  cylinders,  and  24-in. 
stroke.     On  another  day  the  lighter  engine,  the 
Elk,  driven  by  T.  Simpson,  a  very  careful  and 
experienced  man,  left  Paddington  at  10*60*30, 
with  the  usual   morning  express,  weighing  50 
tons,  and  reached  Didcot  at  11-45-25,  performing 
the  53  miles,  therefore — from  a  state  of  rest  to  a 
slate  of  rest— in  54  min.  56  sec. ;  a  very  excel- 
lent work  indeed  for  this  class  of  engine.  Again, 
on  another  day,  we  wentdown  by  the  12  o'clock 
train.     The  trip  was  an  extraordinary  one.  The 
train  consisted  of  six  carriages,  two  luggage  vans, 
two  carriage-trucks  and  one  horse- bo x-*together 
about  05  tons.     The  engine  employed  was  the 
Bright  Star,  with  7-ft.  driving  wheels,  16-in. 
cylinder,  an*  18-in.  stroke.     She  is   a  lighter 
engine  than  the  Elk,  and  was  built  by  Messrs. 
Stephenson.     Her  original  consumption  of  coke 
was  between  40  and  50  lbs.  per  mile,  but  she  has 
been  almost  completely  altered  in  her  propor- 
tions.    Her  boiler  has  been  lengthened,  different 
cylinders  put  into  her,  the  fire-box  enlarged,  the 
lap  of  the  valve  altered — in  fact  she  has  been 
made  quite  another  engine  at  Swindon,  and  her 
consumption  of  coke  now  averages  from  23  to 
32  lbs.  per  mile.     With  a  train  of  05  tons,  the 
Bright  Star,  driven  by  R.  Patterson,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  best  drivers  on  the  line,  left  Padding- 
ton  12*3*10,   and    passed   West  Drayton   (13 
miles)  at  12*20«27,  having,  therefore,  got  into 
speed   with  this  heavy  train,  and   run   the  13 
miles  in  H  min.  17  sec.     At  the  West  Drayton 
station  the  caution  signsl  was  on,  and  the  same 
signal  was  given  by  the  policemen  slong  the  line 
till  we  came  in  sight  of  the  Langley  Marsh  sta- 
tion (16  miles)  where  the  red  or  danger  signal 
was  against  the  driver.     As  we  approached  the 
station  the  third  class  down  train  was  seen  about 
half  a  mile  a-head«    This  we  followed  at  a  re* 
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duced  rate  of  speed,  and  arrived  at  Slough  at 
12*28-47.  The  18  miles  were,  therefore,  gone 
over  in  25  min.  37  sec.,  although  we  were  kept 
back  at  a  snaiPs  pace  for  the  couple  of  miles  be- 
tween Langley  Marsh  and  Slough.  The  13 
miles  from  Slough  to  Twyford  were — ^from 
station  to  station — performed  in  17  min.  25  sec. 
With  six  stoppages,  the  train  reached  Swindon 
at  2*  19*20,  so  that  the  77  miles  were  performed 
in  2  h.  16  rain.  10  sec«  The  time  lost  while 
the  train  was  at  a  state  of  rest  at  tlie  six  stations 
— Slough,  Twyford,  Reading,  Qoring,  Farring- 
don*road,  and  Didcot-^was  24  min.  48  sec. 
The  average  speed,  including  all  the  stoppages, 
was  34  miles  per  hour.  We  believe  there  are 
not  to  be  found  on  the  narrow-gauge  lines  any 
two  engines  that  would  together  equal  this  per« 
formance  of  the  Bright  Star, — London  Ariizan, 


A  WHITS  XAN  SOLD  TO  A  NEGRO. 

We  find  in  a  Louisville  paper,  a  tale,  under 
the  above  caption,  which  represents  the  circum- 
stance referred  to,  as  most  heart-rending.  It 
appears  that  about  thirty  years  ago,  a  law  was 
enacted  in  Michigan,  then  a  territory,  authoriz- 
ing a  justice  of  ihe  peace  to  sentence  any  vagrant, 
idle  and  disorderly  person,  and  such  as  neglected 
their  employment,  and  did  not  provide  for  them* 
selves  and  their  families,  to  be  whipped,  not  ex- 
ceeding ten  stripes,  or  to  be  delivered  over  to  any 
constable  to  be  by  him  employed  in  labour  not 
longer  than  three  months,  or  to  be  hired  out  for 
ihe  best  wages  he  could  procure,  the  proceeds  to 
be  applied  to  the  use  of  the  poor.  Under  this 
last  provision  it  appears  the  heart-rending  scene 
occurred.  The  sum  for  which  the  white  man 
was  sold  is  not  stated,  nor  the  time  during  which 
he  was  required  to  serve  his  sable  purchaser,  but 
it  is  presumable  it  could  not  exceed  three  months. 
How  then  did  this  negro  master  retaliate  upon 
his  white  servant  the  oppression  and  cruelty  so 
often  meted  to  the  coloured  race  !  Bidding  the 
newly  purchased  servant  follow  him,  he  led  him 
to  a  steam  boat,  paid  his  passage  to  a  plac^  be* 
yond  the  reach  of  Michigan  law,  and  left  him  at 
liberty  to  take  care  of  himself.  How  would  the 
blacks  who  are  sold  to  white  men  rejoice,  if  they 
could  fall  into  the  hands  of  such  purchasers  I 


THE  ABCTIO  EXPEDITION — SIR  JOHN  FRANKtIN. 

The  Montreal  Herald  says :  We  have  re- 
ceived from  M.  McPherson,  Esq.,  of  the  Hon. 
Hudson's  Bay  Company's  service,  a  letter  dated 
Portage  La  Boche,  July  27,  1848, 

The  letter  contains  the  following  information 
relative  to  Sir  John  Richardson,  who,  it  will  be 
remembered,  is  seeking  Sir  John  Franklin  by 
land,  while  Sir  James  Ross  is  engaged  in  the 
rame  service  by  sea.  The  last  dates  from  Capt. 
Hote  are,  by  way  of  England,  to  the  29th  of 


July.    At  that  day  he  was  in  Davis'  Straits,  in 
lat.  69  N. 

Mr.  McPherson  says:  <<  I  have  great  pleasure 
in  informing  yon  that  Sir  John  Richardson 
Dr.  Rae,  Mr.  Bell  and  party,  met  us  on  the  11th 
of  July,  as  far  advanced  as  Athabasca  iiske* 
They  appeared  in  good  health  and  spirits,  tlnd 
I  should  suppose  that  Sir  John  would  reach  the 
coast  about  the  27th  or  28th  of  the  same  month*. 
I  have  little  doubt,  however,  that  they  will,  on 
account  of  the  lateness  of  the  Spring  in  this 
quarter,  meet  with  considerable  deteAtion  from 
ice. 

<<  The  latest  news  from  Peel's  river  brings 
reports  that  the  Indians  who  frequent  the  coast 
had  met  with  Esquimaux  who  showed  them 
files  and  knives,  which  they  said  they  had  re* 
ceived  from  whites  in  *  two  very  large  canoes,' 
to  the  eastward  of  the  McKenzie.  Indian  ru- 
mors are  so  problematical  that  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  vouch  for  their  accuracy ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  not  improbable  that  such 
should  have  happened." 

^  We  have  farther  advices  by  other  channels 
from  the  far  West,  and  regret  to  learn  that  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company's  Barque  "Vancouvei,*' 
was  wrecked  on  the  Bar  of  Columbia  River,  on 
the  8th  day  of  May  last ;  and  that  her  valuable 
cargo,  consisting  of  English  manufactures,  was 
lost.  It  is  satisfactory,  however,  to  know  that 
the  crew  and  passengers  were  all  saved,  and  the 
ship  and  cargo  were  covered  by  insurance." 

The  same  account  of  the  Esquimaux  report 
has  been  furnished  to  the  Admiralty  in  Lon* 
don,  by  Mr.  McPherson,  in  a  letter  dated 
March  1,  1848.  The  London  Athenaeum  haa 
the  following  in  relation  to  the  subject : 

**  It  is  only  a  week  since  that  we  afforded  oar 
readers  the  last  probable  glimpse  of  the  exploring 
party  who  have  gone  out  in  search  of  a  solution 
of  the  mystery  that  hangs  over  the  fate  of  Sir 
John  Franklin,  previously  to  their  issuing  again 
from  the  mysterious  groand  on  which  that  so- 
lution is  to  be  sought ;  and  now,  for  the  first 
time  since  the  missing  adventurers  were  lost 
sight  of,  at  the  threshold  of  that  same  ground, 
an  indication  of  their  whereabouts  has  si^denly 
turned  up.  A  letter^ust  received  by  the  A  i* 
miralty  from  Chief  Factor  Macpherson,  dated 
March  1,  1848,  says: — <  There  is  a  report  from 
Peel's  River  that  the  Esquimaux  saw  two  large 
boats  (query  ships?)  to  the  east  of  the  Macken- 
zie River,  full  of  white  men ;  and  they  (the  Es- 
quimaux) showed  knives,  files,  &c.,  to  the  PeePs 
River  Indians,  which  they  had  received  from 
these  white  men.  Could  these  have  been 
Franklin  or  Rae  V  Mr.  Hargrave,  of  York  Fac- 
tory, to  whom  Mr.  Macpherson's  letter  is  ad- 
dress«^d,  says,  in  communicating  this  intelligence 
to  the  Admiralty :— r<  It  could  not  have .  been 
Rae  in  his  last  expedition,  as  his  boats  did  not 
go  beyond  Committee  Bay.'    Mr.  Hargrave 
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adds  that, '  But  little  credence  can  be  given  to 
Esquimaux  reports.*  We  do  not  see,  however, 
any  good  reason  for  rejecting  a  rumour  so  wel- 
come, and  we  gladly  give  it  publicity.  Pre- 
suming that  the  boats  or  ships  seen  were  those 
of  Ffanklin's  expedition,  their  position,  even 
east  of  the  Mackenzie,  is  good,  as  regards  sue* 
cess,  and  better  still  as  respects  safety,  since 
they  must  have  been  very  near  the  coast.  It 
has  been  ascertained  that  open  water  exists, 
during  the  summer  season,  from  the  Mackenzie 
River  to  Behring's  Straights ;  and  we,  therefore, 
dare  venture  to  hope  that  the  expedition  may 
have  effected  the  long  desired  Northwest  passage 
this  summer,  and  that  the  gallant  party  may  be 
even  at  this  moment  approaching  our  shores. 
The  anxiety  respecting  the  lost  party  has  grown 
finally  to  be  very  ereat,  and  the  public  will 
cling  eagerly  to  the  nope  so  suddenly  presented. 
A  very  short  time  must  test  its  value.*' 

INCIDENTS  AT  THB   FALLS. 

We  do  not  recollect  whether  we  have  before 
chronicled  the  romantic  incident  of  a  bird  of  the 
species  called  the  ^*  Phoebe-bird  "  ha\ing  the 
last  season  built  her  nest  under  the  wheel-house 
of  the  steamer  **Maid  of  the  Mist.*'  A  strange 
place,  truly,  for  such  a  purpose— but  we  can 
conceive,  however,  that  a  bird,  reared  within 
sight  and  hearing  of  the  mighty  cataract,  should, 
amid  the  clanking  of  the  machinery  and  the 
rush  of  waters  occasioned  by  the  revolution  of 
the  wheels  of  the  steamer,  find  a  congenial  place 
for  rearing  her  infant  family.  At  all  events, 
Madame  Phosbe-bird  actually  raised  a  fine  brood 
of  juvenile  Phcebes,  and,  when  fully  fiedged, 
conveyed  them  ail  in  safety  to  the  adjacent 
shore.  "  Often,"  said  Capt.  Filkins,  •*  the 
parent-bird,  (having  left  in  search  of  food  while 
the  boat  was  at  the  landing,)  might  be  seen  to 
approach  the  boat  when  half  way  up  to  the  falls, 
bearing  food  for  her  litde  ones.  She  would  take 
possession  with  all  the  confidence  of  a  free  pas- 
senger, and  after  attending  to  her  family  and 
warbling  forth  a  note  of  thanks  to  her  kind  pro- 
tectors, again  ^y  forth  in  farther  pursuit.  This 
was  a  scene  of  daily  occurrence.  This  Spring 
the  same  bird  has  returned  to  her  ^unique  nest, 
and  bids  fair  to  confer  additional  fame  on  the 
Maid  of  the  Mist,  by  making  it  the  nursery  of 
another  joyous  brood. 

Among  the  numerous  '<  Guides  to  the  Falls," 
both  biped  and  quadruped,  a  large  black  dog  of 
the  mastiff  species,  belonging  to  Mr.  Woodruff, 
the  postmaster,  should  not  be  overlooked.  He 
is  intimately  acquainted  with  almost  every  nook 
and  corner  of  this  world  of  waters,  end  ofen 
may  be  seen  fearlessly  leaping  among  the  wildest 
crags  and  about  the  fearful  precipices.  It  is  said, 
however,  that  upon  the  erection  of  the  new  sus- 
pension bridge,  the  dog,  be1n£  invited  to  a  pas- 
sage across,  cautiously  stepped  a  few  paces  upon 
it,  and   then,  stopping,  lay  down  and  actually  > 


howled  with  terror.  With  some  hesitation  he 
at  length  backed  Out,  and  no  inducement  could 
since  prevail  on  him  to  make  a  second  attempt. 
We  were  much  amused  reeeaily,  to  notice  the 
dog  attach  himself  to  a  party  of  four,  about 
starting  for  a  jaunt  across  the  ferry  ;  ^^  Watch  " 
started  ahead,  descended  the  suirs,and  when  we 
arrived  at  the  boat  at  the  foot,  he  was  quietly 
sitting  in  the  stem  waiting  for  us. 

Upon  our  arrival  at  the  Canada  side,  with  the 
air  of  an  ezpertenced  guide,  he  preceded  us  to 
the  table-rock,  Harnett's  Museum,  the  menagerie, 
and  other  points  oP  interest,  and  on  our  return, 
re-entered  the  boati  crossed  over,  and  arriving  at 
the  foot  of  the  inclined  railway,  having  appa- 
rendy  satisfied  himself  that  it  would  be  much 
less  fatiguing  to  ride  np  than  to  mount  the  two 
hundred  and  odd  steps,  gravely  seated  himself 
upright  on  the  cars,  and  rode  up  with  the  rest  of 
the  passengers.  Such  scenes  as  these  we  are 
told  are  of  daily  occurrence  with  this  sagacious 
creature.  He  ol\en  makes  the  voyage  up  the 
river  on  the  Maid  of  the  Mist. 
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The  banks  of  the  river  were  lovely  and  bright, 
At  blostoms  and  boughs  met  the  summer  nooo-liafat  ( 
The  moss  hid  the  flowers,  the  trees  screened  the  moss, 
And  the  willows'  thick  tresses  fell  sweeping  across. 

The  cottasers'  homes  on  the  sunniest  side 
Had  wild  hedges  of  woodbine  that  trailed  on  the  tide : 
And  the  deep-bosomed  river  rolled  merrily  by, 
While  its  baaks  with  their  green  beauty  gladdened  the 
eye. 

But  time  took  his  way  on  those  green  banks  at  last. 
And  pulled  up  the  flowers  and  trees  as  he  passed  ; 
He  stretched  his  cold  hand,  the  white  cottage  was  down, 
And  the  springy  moss  withered  before  bis  stem  frown. 

He  trampled  the  woodbine,  and  blotted  all  trace 
Of  the  willow  so  loved  for  its  wave-kissing  grace, 
But  he  touched  not  the  river — that  still  may  be  found 
Just  the  same  as  when  beautiftil  green  banks  were  round* 

The  heart  like  the  water  may  quicken  and  glow. 
While  rare  beauty  is  seen  on  the  ibrrowless  brow; 
It  may  gaily  expand  where  love  twineth  a  bower. 
And  faithfully  picture  the  branch  and  the  flower. 

But  time  will  soon  plough  up  the  forehead  so  sleek-— 
He  will  whiten  the  dark  hair  and  shadow  the  cheek ; 
The  charms  that  once  dazzled  will  davle  no  more. 
But  the  heart,  like  the  water,  shines  on  as  before. 

The  tide  gushes  fast  all  as  fresh  and  as  fair 

As  it  did  when  the  alder  and  lily  were  there ! 

The  change  that  has  come  o'er  the  place  of  its  course. 

Has  not  lessened  its  ripple,  nor  darkened  its  source. 

And  the  heart  that  is  beating  with  nature  and  truth. 
May  outlive  some  dear  images  mirrored  in  youth ; 
Some  wrecks  may  be  round  it,  but  none  shall  e'er  find 
Its  feelings  less  deep,  or  its  yearnings  less  kind. 

Oh  !  the  green  banks  may  fade,  and  the  brown  loeks 

turn  gray, 
Bot  the  stream  and  the  spirit  shall  gleam  ontbeir  way; 
For  the  heart  that  is  warm  and  the  tide  that  is  free. 
Glide  onward  imchanged  to  eternity's  sea. 
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Grange,  near  Charlmonty') 
8th  mo.  13th,  1785.     5 

Learly  beloved  friendi — So  it  is,  whether 
we  have  any  thing  worth  communication  or  not, 
when  we  are  brought  near  to  them  we  love,  and 
feel  in  the  precious  covenant  of  life  and  heavenly 
fellowship,  we  cannot  forbear  saluting  each 
other ;  and  this  is  so  much  my  case,  that  I  am 
obliged  to  take  up  the  cross  to  the  dtspositioh  I 
feel,  or  should  run  thee  to  much  unprofitable  ex- 
pense. I  wrote  thee  from  Ballitore;  since 
then  we  (that  is,  G.  D.,  my  companion,  and 
self,}  have  taken  the  meetings  at  Rathangan, 
Timahoe,  Edenderry,  Old  Casde,  Coothill,  and 
CasUeshane;  to  the  four  last,  the  inhabitants 
had  an  invitation  on  G.  D.'s  concern,  and  they 
were  held,  I  hope,  to  some  profitr^the  people 
behaving  nell ;  and  Friends  being  desired,  at  the 
breaking  p,  to  keep  their  seats,  afforded  me  an 
opportimity  for  some  relief.  We  had  a  very 
large  satisfactory  opportunity  at  a  newly  settled 
town  called  Prosperous,  a  few  miles  from  Tima- 
hoe, (no  Friends  residing  there,}  which  was  held 
in  the  chamber  of  a  large  unfinished  building. 

Came  to  Joseph  Nicholson's  last  evening,  feel- 
ing our  minds  more  inclined  hither  than  to  Dun- 
gamson,  and  are  comforted  in  the  company  of 
his  grandfather,  J.  Morton,  who,  though  labour- 
ing under  an  asthma,  is  **  an  Israelite  indeed." 
Several  young  people  here  appear  hopeful; 
after  to-morrow  we  may  move  toward  Tobber- 
head.  We  have  had  rainy  weather  mostly  since 
leaving  Ballitore,  so  that  I  am  more  reconciled 
to  the  old  post  chaise,  which  G.  D.  and  S.  E. 
strongly  urged  my  accepting.     My  limbs   are 


better :  but  I  am  still  a  very  poor  affair,  and  dont 
know  what  will  become  of  me  in  this  journey ; 
for  I  feel  very  little  more  than  resignation ;  and 
that  methinks  I  hear  thee  say  is  a  favour ;  I  join 
thee  ;  because,  whether  I  live  through  it  or  not, 
it  keeps  me  quiet,  so  that  I  dont  look  far  before 
me,  but  just  live  from  day  to  day,  and  that  more 
by  faith  than  by  sight.  And  in  some  of  these 
my  baptised  moments,  thou  art  brought  so  pre- 
ciously near  to  my  soul,  that  the  enjoyment  of 
the  unity  of  thy  spirit,  is  indeed  a  brook  by  the 
way,  wherewith  I  am  refreshed  and  encouraged 
still  to  trust  in  that  good  hand  who  has  thus  la* 
clined  thy  heart  towards  a  youuger  tried  sister ; 
and  who  will,  I  do  believe,  suffer  thee  and  me  to 
be  tried  no  further  than  He  *will  enable  us  to 
bear  up  under,  if  we  retain  our  confidence  in 
him  to  th^  end ;  cast,  therefore,  vSf  dear  friend, 
thy  care  upon  him,  for  he  careth  for  his  depend* 
ing  children ;  and  though,  in  his  <lnsearchable 
wisdom,  He  feeds  with  the  bread  of  affliction, 
and  dispenses  the  waters  of  bitterness,  oh,  they 
are  measured  in  the  hollow  of  his  holy  hand,  and 
in  that  unerring  wisdom  are  given  us,  for  the 
more  full  effecting  of  His  inscrutable  designs,  and 
our  perfect  sanctification  thereby.  I  know  not 
why  tliou  shouldst  he  so  constanUy  present  witH 
me ;  I  sometimes  think  and  believe  thou  art  in 
near  sympathy  with  my  tried  situation ;  at  other 
times,  that,  perhaps,  we  are  again  to  be  united  in 
service ;  and  again,  if  thou  shouldst  have  thy 
commission  extended  to  America,  and  we  in  the 
Master's  appointment  cross  the  great  Atlantic  to* 
geiher,  it  would  be  cause  of  humble  rejoicing  to 
more  than  myself;  but  let  the  cause  b«  what  it 
may,  or  ever  ^  latent,  the  sensation  is  so  sweetly 
comfortable !  His  as  a  seal  upon  my  spirit,  that 
thou  art  under  the  special  notice  and  regard  of 
the  heavenly  Shepherd,  whose  voiee  is  sweet, 
and  countenance  comely  as  ever,  and  will  «'  put 
His  own  forth,  go  before  them,  and  give  unto 
them  eternal  life;  and  none  shall  be  able  to 
pluck  them  out  of  his  holy  hand,"  nor  any  thing 
past,  present,  or  to  come,  separate  tliem  from  his 
love  and  favour ! 

I  have  letters  from  home  as  late  as  20th  of  6th 
month.  All  well.  They  have  not  yet  heard 
that  <*my  mistress  is  taken  from  my  head." 
When  they  do,  they  will  bemoan  me,  as  I  do 
my  own  situation,  yet  am  thankful  for  dear  S. 
Grubb's  company,  who  is  a  valuable,  steady. 
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kind  friend,  and  has  been  much  favoured  in  her 
service.  I  love  her,  and  wish  she  may  receive 
no  damage  through  me.       •       *       •       « 

Now  to  Him  that  is  able  to  keep  us  through 
all  that  may  be  permitted  to  altend,  and  to  pre- 
^  sent  us  faultless  before  the  throne  of  liis  glory 
with  exceeding  joy,  I  commit  and  commend  thee, 
with  my  own  soul,  and  remain  with  undiminished 
love  and  well-wishing,  tliy  poor  fellow  pilgrim, 

R.  JONSS. 

On  the  25th  of  Eighth  month,  our  friends 
attended  the  Monthly  Meeting  at  Lisbum.     8. 
Grubb    says,    *' My    dear    companions    were 
silently  baptized  under  a  concern  to  visit  the 
families  of  Friends  in  that  place,  though  the 
time  did  not  appear  to  be  then  come."     After 
visiting  various  other   places  they  returned  to 
.Lisbum,  and^  Ninth  month  2d,  commenced  the 
visit  which  occupied  about  a  week  ;  '^  the  Minis- 
ter of  ministers  being  near,"  as  8.  G.  remarks, 
«« to  hand  forth  in  the  needful  time  (often  after 
long  suffering  silence,^  suitable  instruction  and 
consolation  to  the  visited."     Shortly  after  this 
they  found  peace  in  the  performance  of  a  family 
visit  at  Timahoe.     Having  been  very  generally 
through  the  meetings  in  Ul8ter,-they  had  several 
very  large  and  satisfactory  meetings  at  different 
places  amonff  other  professors  there  and  on  the 
way,  particularly  Ballinaeree,  Bally  mena,  Gharle- 
mont,    Rathforland,     Prosperous,     Rathangan, 
Edenderry,  >Lnd  Tullamore.     Referring  to  these 
places,  she  writes  to  John   Pemberton— **  An 
opening  is  made  for  us  through  thy  dedication, 
and  many,  both  Friends  and  others,  remember 
thee  with  love  and  esteem."     At  Moat  they  met 
with  Zachariah  Dicks,  from  .North   Carolina. 
**  I  expected,"  says  R.  J.,  **  G.  D.  and  he  would 
have  united,  but  when  companions  are  rightly 
yoked,  great  care  should  be  exercised   lest  a 
separation  do  harm  ;  and  though  I  stood  freely 
resigned  to  the  thought  of  our  being  left,  two 
poor  females,  to  struggle  alone,  yet  George  did 
not  see  his  way  clearly  to  join  Z.  D.,  and  we 
parted  from  him  in  love  and  tenderness.*   After 
a  week  spent  in  Dublin,  under  great  discourage- 
ment, she  writes  from  Limerick,  Tenth  month 
10th,  to  John  Pemberton — '« I  n#d  not  tell  ihee 
how  low  the  state  of  things  is  in  this  land.    T/ie 
scarcity  of  living  ministers  fully  evinces  it,  as 
well  as  the  deep  feeling  sense  which  has  attended 
our  minds ;  yet  there  is  room  to  hope  that  some 
young  people  will,  if  not  turned  aside  by  the 
many  stumbling  blocks,  be  brought  forward  in 
the  Lord's  time.     I  feel  for  thee,  dear  John,  in 
the  tried  exercising  path  in  which  thou  art  led, 
but  as  often  as  I  look  towards  thee,  the  passage 
occurs — ^  He  that  soweth  plenteously  shall  reap 
abundance ;'  and  I  trust  the  sweet  enriching  crop 
of  divine  peace  will  be  thine  at  last.     But  as  for 


*  G.  D.  continued  with  them  through  their  vitita  in 
Ireland. 


me,  I  need  the  prayers  of  my  friends,  for  I  am 
of  no  service  only  that  I  am  daily  led  in  the  way 
of  the  cross,  and  wish  to  be  obedient,  but  have 
little  strength.  I  am  humbled  with  die  kutdness 
of  friends  to  so  nothing  a  creature  1" 

Her  services  in  Ireland  were  extensive,  and 
from  the  testimony  of  her  companion  and  oUiers, 
it  is  evident  that  she  gave  full  proof  of  her  min- 
istry, and  was  in  numerous  instances  made  help- 
ful to  her  fellow  probationers.  Having  taken 
at  Dublin  their  passage  in  a  collier,  bound  to 
Whitehaven,  they  were  detained  by  contrary 
winds.  S.  G.  says,  »*  We  found  it  safe  to  look 
around  us,  that  if  any  litde  service  was  omitted 
it  might  then  be  performed.  •  *  *  Stand- 
ing in  die  resignation,  and  not  being  detained  of 
ourselves,  divers  opportunities  for  public  and 
private  labour  unexpectedly  opened*  generally 
tending  to  invite  the  ignorant,  and  to  encourage 
the  sincere  and  drooping  minds,  to  a  faith  in  the 
sufficiency  of  the  gift  of  God  in  themselves,  for 
the  sanciification  of  the  soul,  and  the  necessary 
supply  of  every  spiritual  enjoyment,  and  qualifi- 
ealion  acceptably  to  worship,  which  must  now, 
as  formerly,  be  sought  for  in  the  beauty  of  holi- 
ness and  in  newness  of  life.  We  staid  over 
another  First  day,  when  my  companions  G.  D. 
and  R.  Jones  were  enabled  to  bring  up  living 
stones  of  memorial  to  the  sealing,  I  trust,  of 
their  tcsiimony  on  the  spirits  of  many  ;  and  my 
cup  of  affectionate  fellowship  seemed  to  overflow 
in  secret.  The  next  day  a  gale  rose  in  our 
favour,  which  we  thankfully  accepted,  and 
were  gently  wafted  over  by  it  in  twenty-five 
hours." 

On  the  20th  of  Twelfth  month,  our  friends 
(including  G.  Dillwyn  and  wife,)  landed  in  Eng- 
land, and  on  the  27th  she  thus  writes  to  her 
valued  friend,  Joseph  Williams  of  Dubli{i. 

R,  Jones  to  Joseph  Williams, 

Leeds,  12th  mo.  27th,  1785. 
Dear  Joseph, — George  Dillwyn  having  under- 
taken to  announce  our  safe  arrival  at  White- 
haven, in  gratitude  and  thankfulness  to  the  great 
Preserver  of  men,  it  was  less  necessary  for  nie 
to  write  at  that  time ;  yet  feeling  increasing 
affection  to  thoe,  thy  family,  and  other  dear 
friends  in  Dublin,  I  thought  it  would  not  be  un- 
acceptable, to  hear  again  from  us,  and  how  we 
are  at  present  circumstanced.  We  staid  meeting 
at  Whitehaven,  and  went  to  Graysoulhern  that 
afternoon,  where  G.  D.  finding  his  way  open  for 
a  visit  to  Cumberland,  dropped  anchor.  Sally 
will  stay  in  the  neighbourhood  until  the  Quar- 
terly Meeting  for  that  county,  which  is  to  be 
held  at  Wigton,  the  latter  end  of  this  week ; 
after  which  I  know  not  how  they  may  be  dis- 
posed, as  G.  D..  like  myself,  sees'but  litUe  at  a 
time.  We  parted,  under  a  persuasion  that  it  was 
the  right  time  and  place  to  leave  them.  My 
dear  companion  S.  G.  and  myself,  proceeded  in 
a  post  chaise  by  Kendal  and  SetUe,  to  this  place. 
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taking  Wraj,  Bentham  and  Settle  Meednga  in 
our  way,  and  arriyed  here  last  eTening.  The 
weather  has  proved  very  cold,  and  during  the 
last  two  days  much  snow  fell. 

•  *         »  «        •        «        « 

On  taking  a  view  of  my  late  travels  and  small 
services  in  your  nation,  though  I  do  find  abun- 
dant space  to  write,  unprofitable  servant^  yet  I 
feel  the  evidence  of  peace,  in  a  full  persuasion 
that  I  went,  continued,  and  returned,  in  the  right 
time  ;  and  trust,  the  remembrance  of  the  Lord's 
mercy  and  goodness,  as  witnessed  by  our  little 
band,  and  felt  to  be  extended  towards  a  living, 
though  small,  remnant  in  diflferent  parts  of  your 
country,  will  follow  me  all  the  days  of  my  life. 
I  feel  that  thou  and  thy  beloved  valuable  wife, 
with  others,  will  be  as  epistles  in  our  hearts,  as 
we  in  yours,  under  the  sweet  influences  of  that 
love  which  many  waters  cannot  quench.  May 
you,  dear  friends,  stand  wholly  resigned  to  His 
all-wise  direction,  whose  fatherly  care  and  pro- 
tection are,  and  will  be  over  you  and  yours  while 
the  race  begun  is  continued  in.  And  finally,  I 
ardendy  breathe  for  you  as  for  myself,  may  we 
be  found«n  our  lota  in  the  end  of  days. 

*  *         «         »         «        «        • 

I  bear  that  one  of  the  Society  from  Cong^nies, 
in  France,  has  come  to  liondon  to  consult  with 
Friends,  and  has  brought  with  him  a  long  epis- 
tle, signed  by  about  five  hundred  persons,  giving 
a  very  full  aoconnt  of  his  people  and  their  pre- 
sent condition ;  that  his  name  is  Marsillac,  of 
considerable  property,  and  though  he  has  been  a 
warrior,  he  appears  to  be  a  solid,  sincere -hearted, 
thinking  man,  and  thai  he  proposes  staying 
awhile  to  acquire  the  English  language. 

R.  JOKSS. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  a  letter  from 
J.  Peroberton  to  R.  Jones: 

^'  It  appears  there  are  in  two  places  in  our 
land,  convincements  similar  to  that  in  France, 
one  about  150  miles  from  Danby,  on  the  borders 
of  Canada.  A  man  who  bad  been  an  officer  in 
the  army,  grew  dissatistied  and  uneasy  in  his 
mind,  retired  home,  and  got  into  the  quiet,  and 
sat  down  with  his  family,  retiring  inward  to  wait 
upon  God ;  this  drew  the  attention  of  some  of 
his  neighbours,  who  came  and  sat  down  with 
them,  but  did  aot  know  there  was  any  people 
whatever  that  held  the  same  principle  they  were 
led  to  embrace,  until  some  who  had  been  in  the 
army,  and  got  some  knowledge  of  Friends  and 
their  principles,  called  them  Quakers  ;  they  then 
sought  to  be  informed  respecting  us,  and  meet- 
ing with  R.  B.'s  apology,  rejoiced  to  find  there 
was  a  people  who  professed  this  inward  princi- 
ple ;  their  number  is  about  12  families  who  have 
embraced  this  doctrine.  The  other  settlement 
is  up  the  North  river,  on  the  west  side  of  it,  tlie 
number  not  mentioned.'* 
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e  gave,  in  our  fiflh  number,  a  general  state- 
medt  of  the  proceedings  of  that  meeting,  as  con- 
tained in  the  communications  of  correspondents  ( 
but  as  their  printed  minutes  have  recently  come 
to  hand,  we  give  this  week  some  further  particu-* 
lars  respecting  that  large  and  interesting  assem- 
bly. On  the  subject  of  their  correspondence 
with  other  Yearly  Meetings,  they  say  in  their 
minutes : 

<<  The  printed  General  Epistle  from  the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Friends  in  London,  and  a  written  one 
from  the  same  meeting,  addressed  to  this,  have 
been  received  and  read  at  this  time.  We  have 
also  received  and  read  an  Epistle  from  each  of 
the  following  named  Yearly  Meetings  of  Friends, 
viz. : — That  held  in  Dublin,  New  England,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Ohio ;  these 
tesitimonials  of  the  sympathy  and  fellowship  of 
our  dear  Friends  of  other  parts,  have  been 
afresh  edifying  and  encouraging  to  us  at  this 
time." 

They  directed  that  7000  copies  of  the  General 
Epistle  from  Tjondon*  should  be  printed  for  cir- 
culation in  their  families. 

In  the  report  of  ministers  and  elders  deceased, 
we  find  the  names  of  five  ministers  and  sixteen 
elders,  the  oldest  of  whom  was  nearly  93,  and 
the  youngest  upwards  of  32  years. 

By  the  report  of  the  Boarding  School  Com- 
mittee, it  appears  that  the  average  nnmber  of 
pupils  during  the  winter  session  was  about 
seventy-three,  and  the  summer,  ^flf ;  and  that 
the  order  and  advancement  were  satisfactory. 
Their  library  has  been  increased,  by  purchase 
and  donations,  to  upwards  of  seven  hundred 
volumes.  Philosophical  and  chemical  appara- 
tus have  been  supplied  to  illustrate  those  sci- 
ences. 

A  large  part  of  the  necessary  labours  on  the 
farm  and  about  the  premises,  has  been  performed 
by  the  pupils  ;  and  being  paid  for  these  services, 
a  nnmber  of  young  men  have,  in  this  manner, 
greatly  diminished  the  expense  of  their  educa- 
tion. The  committee  suggesting  to  the  Yearly 
Meeting  that  an  act  of  incorporation  would  essen- 
tially facilitate  the  operations  of  the  institution, 
the  subject  ^as  referred  to  the  Meeting  for  Suf- 
ferings ;  which  body  was  authorized  to  proceed 
therein  as  they  shall  judge  best. 

The  committee  also  reported  that  they  had 
received  from  Friends  in  England  a  donation  of 
50  pounds  sterling,  upon  which  they  had  realiz- 
ed $245.55  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  Meet- 
ing house  separate  from  the  school  buildings. 
This  sum,  with  an  addition  of  $300,  which  they 
had  on  hand,  applicable  to  that  object,  the  com- 
mittee were  authorized  to  employ  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  it  being  supposed  that  these  sum^  will  be 
sufficient  to  defray  the  expense. 
The  General  Committee  on  Education  pro- 


•  This  epistle  apiwars  is  i«ge  660  of  this  journal. 
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duced  a  circumstantial  report,  Btatingr  for  each  of 
the  fourteen  Quartern  of  which  the  Yearly 
Meeting  i«  composed,  the  number  of  children  of 
p.  suitable  age  to  go  to  school,  (amounting  to 
M32;)  the  number  taught  in  Friends'  schools, 
(8,267 ;)  the  number  taught  in  schools  not  under 
the  care  of  Friends,  (4,103  Q  the  number  who 
were  not  in  the  way  of  receivmg  instruction  (20, 
of  whom  11  are  in  one  Quarter  ;)  the  number  of 
Friends'  schools,  (70 ;)  and  the  length  of  time 
they  have  been  kept  open ;  and  the  number  of 
neighbourhoods  (02,^  where  Friends  reside, 
which  are  without  scnools. 

In  many  of  these  schools  it  appears  that  th<^ 
pupils  are  instructed,  not  only  in  the  elemenUry 
branches,  but  in  the  sciences  of  geometry,  alge- 
bra, geology,  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry. 

A  short  report  is  given  respecting  an  agricul- 
tural school  within  the  Western  Quarter,  of 
which  a  more  particular  account  will  probably 
appear  in  our  next  number. 

From  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  In- 
dian concern,  the  following  is  extracted : 

«*  Our  establishment  among  the  Shawnee  In- 
dians has  continued  under  the  superintendence 
of  Jesse  Harvey  and  wife  until  about  the  first  of 
the  Fifth  month  last,  when  our  dear  friend, 
Jesse  Harvey,  was  removed  by  death  from 
works  to  rewards«  He  quietly  departed  this  life 
on  the  12th  of  the  FilVh  month. 

•*  Since  that  time  the  concern  has  been  under 
the  immediate  oare  of  Elizabeth  Harvey,  the 
surviving  Superintendent,  with  the  assistance  of 
Richanl  Mendenhall,  until  the  first  of  last  month, 
when  Richard  and  Sarah  Ann  Nixon  left  and  re- 
turned home,  and  Rachel  P.  Hall  having  previ- 
ously returned,  ieaving  the  establishment  and 
school,  at  present,  under  the  care  of  Elizabeth 
Harvey,  and  her  two  sons  and  one  daughter. 

^  By  the  reports  received  from  the  Superinten- 
dent and  Teachers,  we  are  informed  that  the 
school  has  been  kept  up  without  .vacation  the 
past  year,  and  the  children  have  made  satisfac- 
tory progress  in  their  studies.  About  an  average 
of  forty-three  children,  or  fifty-four  during  the 
winter,  and  thirty-one  during  the  summer  term, 
have  received  instruction.  Of  the  boys,  the 
average  number  has  been  about  twenty-five, 
Fourteen  read  more  or  less  in  the  Bible,  three 
read  in  McGufiy's  Third  Reader,  three  in  the 
Second  Reader,  and  ten  in  the  Third  Reader ; 
eight  spell  in  Cobb's  Spelling  book,  fourteen 
recite  Geography,  ten  have  sUidied  Arithmetic, 
seventeen  write,  thirteen  recite  in  the  New  York 
Expositor.  The  average  number  of  girls  through- 
out the  winter  has  been  about  twenty-six ;  of 
these  -fifteen  read  in  the  Bible,  and  also  read  in 
McGufiy's  Second  Reader,  three  read  in  the 
First  Reader,  ten  study  Geography,  four  spell  in 
Cobb's  Spelling  book  as  for  as  four  and  five  S3ri- 
lables,  and  pronounce  well,  seven  study  Arithme- 
tic, and  nine  write. 

'•  The  First-day  School  is  kqpt  up  ;^the  chil- 


dren commit  to  uMmory  and  recite  firon  tlie  Bible 
in  the  momingf  or  read  it  without  comment. 
Sometimes  they  read  in  Youthful  Piety.  In  the 
afternoon  they  read  in  such  books  as  they  incline 
to  choose,  to  wit :  Youthfiii  Tracts  and  laiger 
works,  containing  religious  instruction. 

**  The  labours  of  the  farmers  have  been  crown- 
ed with  plenty,  the  present  year.  We  have 
forty  acres  of  corn,  which  looks  very  well ;  one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty  dozens  of  wheat, 
one  hundred  and  ninety-four  dozens  of  rye,  and 
about  one  tliousand  six  hundred  dozens  of  oats, 
all  of  a  good  quality ;  also  about  four  acres  of 
buckwheat,  and  between  four  and  five  acres  of 
potatoes  aitd  otlier  vegetables,  all  of  which  are 
very  promising.  There  are  also  about  two  tons 
of  good  timothy  hay.  The  clover  that  was  sown 
entirely  failed  on  account  of  dry  weather.  The 
Superintendent  of  the  Methodist  Mission  kindly 
ofiered  to  bring  their  threshing  machine  and 
hands,  and  thresh  for  us — we  to  assist  them  in 
threshing  theirs. 

'« Some  of  the  lari^fer  girls  have  been  employed 
in  spinning  wool.  They  make  pretty  good  yam. 
We  had  about  fifty- three  pounds  of  wool  this 
season,  besides  some  of  the  old  crop.  We  think 
we  can  make  stockings  for  all,  and  linsey  for 
the  girls,  but  the  boy's  clothing  will  have  to  be 
furnished  some  other  w^y. 

^Otk  settlement  of  the  Treasurer's  aooount  1 1th 
of  Eighth  month  last,  we  find  he  has  received 
from  all  sources  since  last  report  as  follows : 
Balance  in  Treasury  last  year.  $178  87 

Received  from  Bahimore  Yearly  Meeting    145  00 
"  "     Ohio  "  «  290  00 

"         <<     Women  Friends  of  Balti- 

more  99  00 

*'  "      Indiana  Yearly  Meeting      833  95 

•*  "      Women  Friends  of  Indi- 

ana Yearly  Meeting  42  76 


Paid  ont  on  snndry  accounts 


$1,589  58 
1,419  44 


Leav 
Our 


ving  a  balance  in  the  Treasury  of    $170  14 
indebtedness  at  that  time  was  about  $  1,230.*' 

1*he  following  is  the  report  of  the  General 
Committee  in  relation  to  the  people  of  colour : 

**  Accounts  have  been  received  from  all  the 
branches  of  this  committee,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears that  Friends  have  been  careful  to  attend  to 
the  duties  assigned  them.  There  has  been  a 
considerable  number  of  schools  taught  amongst 
the  coloured  people  the  past  year,  for  limited 
periods,  which  have  in  most  cases  been  sustained 
by  their  own  funds;  though  Friends  have  in 
several  instances  given  pecuniary  aid.  Their 
schools  have  mostly  been  taught  by  coloured 
persons,  and  a  considerable  number  of  children 
have  been  receiving  instruction  in  Friends' 
school,  and  their  progress  in  learning  is  gener- 
ally spoken  of  as  encouraging :  though  a  neglect 
on  the  part  of  some  parents  in  using  proper  ex- 
ertions for  the  school  education  of  their  children. 
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has  been  manifeet.  They  hare^  in  someplaoes 
been  attending  First-day  schools. 

«*  The  aged  and  destitute  hare  in  several  instan- 
ces been  assisted,  and  considerable  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  improvement  of  the  moral  con* 
dition  of  this  much  injured  people ;  they  have, 
particularly  where  the  evil  has  been  noticed  to 
exist,  been  advised  and  ^encouraged  to  abstain 
from  the  use  of  spirituous  liquor. 

^In  the  case  of  the  coloured  women  and  chii* 
dren  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  which  Friends 
have  been  paying  considerable  attention  to  for 
several  years,  we  are  now  informed  by  compe- 
tent connsel,  that  the  claimants  have  had  posses- 
sion of  the  coloured  people  alluded  to  till  their 
claim  has  matured  into  a  legal  title  in  the  State 
of  Georgia,  and  the  statute  of  limitation  entirely 
debars  us  of  recovery. 

**  The  case  of  the  coloured  girl  in  the  State  of 
Als^ma,  under  the  care  of  one  of  the  branches, 
is  still  at  issue. 

**  The  settlements  of  coloured  people  in  Brown 
county,  Ohio,  to  which  Friends  have  been  ex- 
tending care,  are  spoken  of  as  making  some  pro- 
gress in  the  improvement  of  their  farms,  ^c, 
particularly  the  upper  one. 

**  Those  in  Mercer  county  are  said,  many  of 
them,  to  be  living  tolerably  comfortable;  and 
Friends  are  comforted  in  the  belief  that  their 
labours  in  advising  this  much  injured  people 
have  had  a  beneficial  effect  towards  removing 
the  prejudice  which,  in  some  places,  has  been 
manifested. 

**  And  the  committee  feet  very  desirous  that 
Friends  every  where  may  be  careful  to  bear  their 
Christian  testnnony  against  slavery  in  a  proper 
and  uncompromising  manner." 


A  MEMORIAL, 

Of  Dover  MorUMy  Meeting  of  Friends^  con^ 
ceming  that  worthy  Eider  in  the  Churchy 
Elizabeth  Bond,  who  died  on  the  IBth  of 
the  Fourth  months  1848,  aged  nearly  ninety 
three  yearsj  /laving  been  a  Minister  about 
sixty  seven  years. 

This,  our  beloved  friend,  Elizabeth  Bond,  was 
the  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Sarah  Beales,  re- 
spectable members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  in 
Guilford  county,  North  Carolina,  where  she  was 
born  on  the  25th  of  Fourth  month,  1755, 

When  she  was  young  her  parents  removed 
and  settled  in  the  limits  of  Westfield  Monthly 
Meeting,  in  Stokes  county,  of  which  she  was  a 
member  for  many  years.  She  was  favoured  to 
yield  obedience. to  the  tendering  vi8it^tiond  and 
impressions  of  Divine  love  made  on  her  mind, 
when  quite  young,  oflen  seeking  places  of  retire- 
ment; and  through  the  operations  of  Divine 
Grace  was  favoured  with  an  evidence  of  being 
near  to  Him,  who  said^  ••  Suffer  little  children 
to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of 
such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven*"    Thus  she  ex- 


perienced preservation  from  many  of  the  vanities 
and  follies  that  young  people  are  often  led  into* 

In  the  twentieth  year  of  her  age  she  was 
married  to  Samuel  Bond,  a  worUiy  Friend, 
whom  she  found  to  be  a  true  help<mate,  both 
temporal  and  spiritual,  and  was  soon  afterward 
appointed  to  the  service  of  an  overseer,  which 
station  she  filled  to  the  satisfaction  of  her  friends 
for  several  years,  being  well  qualified  therefor^ 
and  careful  to  wait  for  right  openings  to  speak 
to  offenders. 

About  this  time  impressions  became  strong  on 
her  mind,  that  if  faithful,  she  would  be  call^  to 
the  work  of  the  ministry  ;  very  fervent  were  the 
breathings  of  her  soul,  to  the  Heavenly  Father, 
for  strength  to  perform  His  will,  and  being  in- 
structed in  the  school  of  Christ,  she  came  forth 
very  acceptably  in  the  ministry,  in  the  twenty 
sixth  year  of  her  age. 

Being  anxious  to  learn  to  read,  as  she  Wa» 
utterly  destitute  of  any  literary  education,  she 
devoted  such  portions  of  her  time  as  could  be 
spared  from  the  cares  of  an  increasing  family  to 
that  purpose,  and  with  her  husband's  assistance 
learned  to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  other 
useful  writings,  to  her  great  satisfaction. 

In  1812  her  dear  and  much  beloved  husband 
was  removed  from  works  to  rewards  ;  yet  under  • 
so  great  a  trial,  by  dwelling  in  a  state  of  true 
resignation  to  the  Divine  will,  her  mind  was 
borne  up  under  this  severe  affliction. 

She  had  been  frequently,  previous  to  the  death 
of  her  husband,  engaged  in  visiting  the  meetings 
belonging  to  her  own  Yearly  Meeting,  likewise 
in  the  weighty  service  of  visiting  families,  and 
in  the  fell  of  the  year  1812,  with  the  approba- 
tion of  her  Ariends,  she  visited  some  of  the 
meetings  of  Friends  in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and 
return^  witli  the  reward  of  peace. 

In  1814,  she  removed,  with  her  family,  and 
settled  within  ^e  limits  of  White-water  Monthly 
Meeting,  Indiana,  and  by  the  setting  up  of  new 
meetings^  she  subsequently  became  a  member  of 
Dover  Monthly  Meeting. 

In  1820,  with  the  unity  of.  her  friends,  she 
visited  most  of  the  Meetings  of  Friends  belonging 
to  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting,  much  to  the 
r^ief  and  comfort  of  her  mind,  and,  by  accounts 
received,  to  the  satisfaction  of  tho^e  where  her 
lot  was  cast  After  her  visit  to  North  Carolina, 
she  was  frequently  engaged  in  visiting  the  meet- 
ings and  the  families  of  Friends,  within  the  * 
limits  of  her  own  Yearly  Meeting,  until. a  very 
advanced  age.    •    . 

She  was  a  diligent  attender  of  meetings,  fre- 
quently walking  three,  and  sometimes  four  miles 
to  attend  them,  being  disabled  from  riding  on 
horseback ;  and  she  continued  faithful  in  the 
performance  of  this  religious  diity  as  long  as  her 
bodily  strength  would  admit.  On  one  occasion, 
which  she  afler wards  several  times  spoke  of  as 
an  encouragement  to  others,  she  said  that  when 
about  starting  to  pieeting,  great  difficulties  were 
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cast  ap  before  her, — lier  lameness,  and  the  bad- 
ness of  the  roads  were  such  that  she  would  not 
be  able  to  get  there ;  and  making  a  little  halt 
with  her  mind  turned  inward,  a  language  ap- 
peared to  be  uttered—  Go*  and  I  will  go  with 
thee — remember  David  would  not  ofjfer  that  unto 
the  Lord  that  cost  him  nothing — a  light  seemed 
to  shine  round  about  her,  and  she  went  on ;  ii 
was  a  highly  favoured  meeting,  and  said  she,  '*I 
returned  home  much  better,  and  with  a  thankful 
heart." 

She  was  a  tender  mother,  a  good  neighbour, 
and  a  true  sympathizer  with  the  poor  and  af- 
flicted. And  as  a  minister,  sound  in  doctrine, 
carefully  waiting  for  a  right  qualification,  her 
testimonies  being  clear  and  edifying,  and  mostly 
delivered  in  few  words. 

She  bore  a  faithful  teslimony  against  a  spirit 
of  insubordination  to  the  wholesome  discipline 
and  order  of  our  Society,  and  of  unbelief  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion  as  held  by 
Friends;  and  in  times  of  deep  trials  amongst 
Friends,  on  account  of  a  dividing  spirit  that  was 
permitted  to  enter,  she  stood  as  an  upright  pillar, 
firmly  established  on  the  sure  rock,  and  was  re- 
markably favoured  with  a  clear  discernment,  as 
was  plainly  manifested  by  her  appropriate  re- 
marks concerning  the  state  of  meetings  and  in- 
dividuals. Notwithstanding  she  was,  in  a  great 
degree,  deprived  of  hearing  in  her  latter  years, 
yet  slie  was,  as  a  messenger,  often  encouraging 
the  faithful  to  hold  on  their  way  ;  and  warning 
the  disobedient,  inviting  them  to  rotftm,  repent 
and  live. 

In  the  ninetieth  year  of  her  age  she  visited  all 
the  families  belonging  to  her  own  Monthly 
Meeting,  and  when  it  was  finished  she  said  she 
believed  it  was  her  last  visit,  for  it  seemed  like 
a  farewell  to  her  friends  in  their  families,  and  she 
felt  the  reward  of  peace* 

In  the  latter  part  of  her  life  she  often  expressed 
her  deep  concern  that  the  ministry  in  our  Society 
might  be  kept  pure,  in  the  simplicity,  in  the  life 
and  power  of  truth,  clear  of  the  wisdom  of  men 
— and  also  that  Friends  would  come  more  from 
under  the  influence  and  love  of  this  world,  and 
be  more  a  spiritually  minded  people,  living  more 
according  to  our  profession  than  many  do  in  the 
present  day. 

Her  humility  and  simplicity  in  manners  and 
dress,  greatly  adorned  the  doctrines  she  held 
forth  to  others ;  she  often  said  her  dear  Lord  and 
Master  would  never,  in  any  age  of  her  life,  give 
her  leave  to  follow  the  vain  and  changing  fashions 
and  customs  of  this  world,  but  that  her  clothing 
and  the  furniture  of  her  house  should  be  plain 
and  simple.  She  said,  I  have,  in  latter  days, 
had  to  view  with  sorrow  of  heart,  many  Friends, 
professing  to  be  a  plain  people,  and  to  bear  the 
name  of  Christ,  but  denying  him  in  the  decora- 
tion of  their  poor  bodies,  after  the  vain  fashions 
And  customs  of  this  world,  and  in  the  ornamental 
iiimiture  of  iheir  houses ;  yet  I  believe  there  are 


many  who  feel  bound  to  the  law  and  the  testi- 
mony, and  who  often  have  to  mourn  on  account 
of  these  things ;  and  it  has  been  my  prayer  that 
there  might  be  more  faithful  labourers  raised  up 
to  stand  in  the  gap,  and  to  turn  the  battle  to  the 
gate. 

She  was  mostly  confined  to  the  house  for 
nearly  two  years  before  her  decease,  but  being 
favoured  with  a  clear  understanding,  many 
weighty  expressions  and  remarks  dropped  from 
her  lips. 

At  a  Preparative  Meeting  of  Ministers  and 
Elders,  held  at  the  house  where  she  lived,  by 
her  request,  a  few  weeks  before  her  decease,  she 
was  remarkably  favoured  in  testimony,  and 
spoke  much  of  the  goodness  of  the  Lord  to  poor 
fallen  man,  encouraging  those  present  to  faith- 
fulness in  serving  their  Divine  Master,  and 
pressing  upon  them  the  necessity  of  keeping  up 
the  watch  unto  prayer,  saying,  I  find  it  neces- 
sary for  me  to  watch  yet. 

At  one  lime  she  expressed  that  she  had,  in 
the  present  afiiiction,  been  favoured  with  a  peace- 
ful mind,  and  she  felt  the  love  of  the  Father  to 
be  near  to  support,  and  that  she  loved  the  Lord 
above  all  things ;  my  dear  children  and  grand 
children,  and  my  dear  friends  feel  very  near,  but 
I  can  give  them  all  up,  though  I  love  tiiem  with 
the  Father's  love,  and  I  feel  it  for  my  dear  friends, 
every  where  ;^  I  feel  that  I  love  them  with  the  love 
of  the  Father. 

The  remainder  of  her  days,  her  conversation 
both  in  the  family  and  to  those  who  called  to 
see  her,  evinced  that  her  mind  was  stayed  on 
tliat  treasure  that  failfth  not. 

On  Fifth-day  night,  the  sixth  day  of  Fourth 
month,  about  one  week  before  her  departure,  she 
was  taken  with  a  pain  in  the  stomach  and  great 
soreness,  which  she  had  been  subject  to  for 
many  years,  but  of  late  more  frequently.  She 
continued  quite  unwell  until  First-day,  then 
seemed  to  mend  until  Third-day,  when  she  said 
she  felt  nearly  as  well  as  common,  but  said  that 
it  seemed  to  her  that  her  days  were  near  an  end, 
and  that  she  had  desired  that  she  mirht  continue 
to  feel  a  sense  of  the  goodness  of  the  Lord,  which 
had  been  granted,  for  she  was  favoured  with  the 
sweet  incomes  of  the  Master's  love. 

Aboirt  daylight  on  Fourth-day  morning,  the 
pain  returned  in  her  stomach,  with  a  severe 
cough,  which  continued  till  about  noon,  when  the 
cough  leA  her,  which  she  said  was  a  great 
favour ;  the  pain  still  continuing,  and  being  told 
she  was  near  the  Kingdom,  she  replied,  *^  I  hope 
to  find  entrance,  and  it  is  a  comfortable  hope,  as 
I  have  a  clear  evidence  of  acceptance." 

About  two  hours  before  her  decease  she  asked 
what  time  it  was,  and  being  told,  she  said,  «*I 
am  here  yet,  and  I  do  not  know  how  much 
longer  I  shall  remain  here,  but  I  hope  the  Lord 
will  give  me  patience  to  bear  all  that  he  may  be 
pleased  to  lay  upon  me,"  and  then  in  a  very 
solemn  manner,  said,  «« death,  death,  what  a 
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solemn  thing  it  is  when  rightly  thought  of,  and 
it  is  my  greatest  desire  that  all  may  be  truly 
given  up  to  the  Great  Potter,  to  be  just  what  he 
may  be  pleased  to  make  of  them,  and  to  do  His 
will,  that  they  may  witness  and  know  a  being 
qualified  and  prepared  to  enter  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,** 

A  little  before  her  close,  those  around  were 
brought  into  much  sympathy  and  tenderness  on 
seeing  her  sufferings  so  great ;  she  was  asked 
what  she  wanted  done?  she  replied  nothing  that 
you  can  do,  but  I  desire  to  wait  patiently ;  yet  if 
it  is  the  lord's  will  to  take  me  now,  it  will  be^a 
welcome  release. 

She  was  quite  sensible  to  the  last,  and  having 
done  her  day's  work  in  the  day  time,  was  no 
doubt  found  ready  to  render  up  her  accounts 
with  joy,  and  she  quietly  passed  away  a  little 
before  eleven  o'clock  on  Fifth-day  evening,  the 
13th  of  4th  month,  1848.  A  solemn  covering 
was  spread  over  the  minds  of  those  present^snd 
the  language  of  Holy  Writ  was  brought  into 
remembrance,  **  Precious  in  the  sifht  of  the 
Lord  is  the  death  of  his  saints,**  and  *'  blessed 
are  tlie  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord  from  hence- 
forth ;  yea  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest 
from  their  labours,  and  their  works  do  follow 
them.** 

Signed  by  direction  of  Dover  Monthly  Meet- 
ing* of  Friends,  held  the  23d  of  8th  month,  1848. 
John  Knight, 
Amy  Jessup, 

Clerks. 


GUTTA  PERCHA. 

The  manufacture  of  this  article  has  attained  a 
variety  and  extent,  which,  considering  the  re- 
cency of  its  introduction  here,  is  truly  wonderful. 
The  American  Gutta  Percha  Company,  repre- 
sented by  Samuel  T.  Armstrong,  Esq.,  have  ob- 
tained patents  which  secure  to  them  the  right  of 
making  from  Uiis  substance,  machine  belts  and 
bands,  gas  and  waer  pipes, water  proof  roofipg, 
tables  9nd  chairs,  hats,  caps,  boots  and  shoes, 
dothing,  saddles  and  harness,  bottles,  picture 
and  looking-glass  frames,  and  many  other  arti- 
tides,  some  of  which  are  used  in  shipping,  others 
for  medieal  implements ;  and  indeed  its  capa- 
bilities  of  application  seem  to  be  of  boundless 
extent 

We  haTe  before  us  a  brief  account  of  the  dis- 
covery, properties,  Scc,^  of  the  Gutta  Percha, 
issued  by  the  above  named  Company,  from 
which  we  derive  some  interesting  facts.  The 
name  is  Malayan,  guita^  signifying  the  gum  of 
a  plant,  and  percha  being  descriptive  of  the  par- 
ticular tree  from  which  it.  is  procured.  It  is 
averred,  however,  that  it  is  the  tuban  tree  from 
which  the  gutta  percha  is  derived,  the  percha 
producing  a  spurious  article.  This  tree  grows 
luxuriantly  in  the  forests  of  Singapore,  the  ex* 
tremity  of  the  Malayan  Peninsula,  Sarawak,  and 


*  A  braneh  of  New-Garden  Quarter. 


probably  other  parts  of  the  Island  of  Borneo, 
forming  a  prindpal  portion  of  the  jungle  in  the 
alluvial  tracts  along  the  foot  of  the  hiUs.  It  is 
between  sixty  and  seventy  feet  high,  and  from 
two  to  three  feet  in  diameter.  During  little 
more  than  two  years  from  1st  January,  1845, 
before  the  practice  was  adopted  of  obtaining  the 
sap  by  tapping  the  tree,  it  is  estimated  that 
sixty-nine  Uiousand  one  hundred  and  eighty 
trees  were  sacrificed  to  supply  the  gum  exported 
from  Singapore  to  Europe.  The  average  pro- 
duction of  a  single  tree  is  about  thirteen  pounds. 

Gutta  Percha  is  flexible  like  leather,  hard  and 
tottgh,  semi-transparent,  and  having  the  appear- 
ance  of  horn.  It  is  highly  inflammable,  a  strip 
of  it  burning  like  sealing-wax.  When  plunged 
into  boiiiiTg  water  it  becomes  nod  and  plastic,  and 
excessively  ductile,  so  that  it  may  be  rolled  out 
into  the  thinnest  sheets,  and  moulded  to  any  re- 
quired shape  or  form,  which  it  retains  without 
contraction  after  cooling.  It  is  not  elastic,  nor 
do  the  oils  and  grease  with  which  it  comes  in 
contact  on  machinery  affect  it ;  hence  it  is  supe- 
rior for  driving  bands  to  any  known  substance. 

The  accidental  discovery  of  Gutta  Percha  is 
attributed  to  Dr.  W.  Montgomerie,  surgeon  to 
the  Residency  at  Singapore,  to  whom  was 
awarded,  in  1845,  the  gold  medal  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  in  London,  for  his  valuable  ser-. 
vices  in  introducing  it  to  the  British  public. 

The  first  specimen  he  saw  was  the  handle  of 
a  parang  in  possession  of  a  Malayan  woodsman. . 
Having  subjected  it  to  experiment  and  discovered 
many  of  its  valuable  qualities,  he  forwarded 
other  specimens  to  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal, 
and  to  the  Society  of  Arts  in  London.  The 
article  was  first  introduced  into  England  for 
manufacturing  purposes  by  R.  A.  Brooman,  who 
obtained  patents  for  some  of  its  applications  in 
1844-5.  Its  application  to  book-binding  was 
patented  to  Nickles  in  1845 ;  to  boots,  shoes, 
hats  and  all  articles  of  wearing  apparel,  to  C. 
Keene,  of  London,  in  the  same  year ;  to  flexible 
syringes,  tubes,  bottles,  hose,  &c.,  to  Bewley,  a 
Dublin  Quaker  in  1846;  to  machine  bands, 
cords,  A&c,  to  C.  Hancock,  of  London,  in  1845-7. 
Bewley  and  others  soon  after  purchased  all  the 
English  patents,  and  oiganized  a  gigantic  com- 
pany. Phis  association,  possessed  of  unlimited 
means,  not  content  with  a  monopoly  of  the 
British  market,  immediately  applied  for  letters 
patent  in  France,  Germany,  and  the  United 
States.  They  also  established  their  agencies, 
aided  by  the  co-operation  of  the  British  East 
India  Company,  at  the  various  depots  of  the 
raw  material  in  Singapore  and  on  the  Malayan 
Coast*  All  this  was  accomplished  before  the 
article  was  known  in  this  country ;  though,  in 
1846,  a  few  bundles  of  gutta  whips  were  sent 
to  W.  S.  Wetmore,  by  his  agent  at  Singa- 
pore, on  receipt  of  which,  that  gentleman,  con- 
vinced of  the  availability  of  the  material  for  vari- 
ous purposes  of  manufacture,  ordered  an  exten- 
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sive  shipment  of  it  to  the  United  States.  But 
the  earliest  importer  of  gutta  percha  as  an  arti- 
de  of  commerce  and  manufacture  into  the  ^rt 
of  New  York,  was  Samuel  T.  Armstrong, 
of  this  city.  The  first  gutta  percha  driving  helt 
CTer  used  in  this  country,  was  made  by  Mr* 
Armstrong  for  Messrs.  Coming,  Homer  L  Co., 
of  Sing  Sing.  Use  at  once  established  its  supe- 
riority, and  this  aubstance  was  substituted  for 
similar  purposes,  in  place  of  the  bands  pieri- 
ously  used  in  their  factories.  It  was  next 
adopted  at  the  Allaire,  and  subsequently  at  the 
Secor  Works  in  this  city.  And  now  the  de- 
mand for  this,  and  the  various  other  articles 
manufactured  of  the  same  material,  is  quite  in 
advance  of  the  ability  of  the  American  Gutta 
Percha  Company  to  supply  it.  Nor  will  the 
deficiency  be  at  all  adequately  remedied  by  the 
contemplated  enlargement  of  its  operations,  on  a 
capital  to  be  increased  during  this  season  fronk 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  its  present  limit,  to  three 
or  four  times  thai  amount.  The  public  want  re- 
quires the  establishment  of  a  factory  in  every 
State  of  the  Union.^Ae«  Ywk  Mercury. 

FRIENDS'  BEVIEW. 

PHILADELPHIA,  ELEVENTH  MONTH  18, 1848, 


By  the  extracts  from  the  minutes  of  Indiana 
Yearly  Meeting,  vrhich  appear  in  the  present  num- 
ber, it  will  be  perceived  that  our  western  brethren 
have  introduced  into  their  newly  established  board- 
ing school,  a  plan  whioh  the  Editor  must  be  per- 
mitted to  regard  as  an  important  improvement  A 
number  of  the  pupils,  by  dividing  their  time  be- 
tween their  studies  and  the  ueedfol  labours  of  the 
farm  and  family,  ^ve  defrayed  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  expense  of  their  education.  If  this 
can  be  done  without  retarding  their  progress  in 
learning,  an  important  object  is  gained  by  it. 

One  of  the  greatest  obstructions  to  the  guarded 
and  religious  education  which  it  is  highly  desir- 
able that  the  youth  of  our  society  should  receive, 
is  the  unavoidable  expense  attendant  upon  the 
present  system.  If  the  residence,  as  happens  with 
a  large  part  of  our  members,  is  in  a  situation  where 
schools  under  the  control  of  Friends,  and  exempt 
from  children  of  depraved  habits,  canqot  be  main- 
tained, the  usual  expedient  is  to  send  the  children 
of  Friends  to  a  boarding  school,  the  cost  of  which 
presses  too  heavily  upon  parents  in  narrow  circum- 
stances, who  have  large  faraiiies  to  provide  for. 
At  such  seminaries,  under  the  present  system,  a 
number  of  hours  in  each  day  are  usually  allotted 
to  recreation,  and  that  recreation  not  unfreqnently 
consists  of  unproductive  play,  or  of  employment 
directed  to  no  useful  purpose.  And  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  the  season  of  relaxation  from  regular 


application  to  business,  is  thai  which  pupils  ef 
vicious  habits,  and  some  of  that  chancter  are  apt 
to  find  their  way  into  most  large  seminaries,  em- 
ploy 4n  corrupting  their  associates.  Now,  it  must 
be  a  painful  reflection  to  a  pious  parent,  who  is 
struggling  hard  to  provide  the  means  of  affording 
to  his  offspring  a  guarded  and  liberal  education, 
that  they  are  spending  a  third  of  their  time  in 
unproductive  vocations,  or  in  idleness,  which  is  iiot 
unlikely  to  impair  their  virtue.  If  those  hours 
which  cannot  be  devoted  to  study,  can,  by  any 
convenient  arrangement,  be  employed  in  active 
exertions  directed  to  a  rational  end,  it  appean  that 
three  important  objects  are  attained.  The  expense 
is  reduced ;  habits  of  industry  are  promoted  ;  and 
the  dangers  arising  from  idleness  are  avoided.  For 
it  should  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  education  of  youth,  that  the  energies 
of  the  juvenile  mind,  if  not  directed  to  some  use- 
ful aud  innocent  object,  will  be  very  likely  to  spend 
themselves  in  pursuits  which  are  worse  than  useless. 

DiKU, — At  his  residence,  near  Carthage,  Rush 
county,  Indiana,  on  .  the  15ih  of  9th  mouth  last, 
after  an  illness  of  five  days,  Elias  Henley,  a 
member  of  Walnut  Ridge  Monthly  Meeting,  aged 
about  69  years.  He  was  a  native  of  North  Caro- 
lina, but  for  the  last  eighteen  yeare  was  a  re* 
specuble  citizen  of  Rush  county. 

Tor  Vrieada*  1Ut1«w. 

The  subsequent  observations,  suggested  by 
reading  the  notice  in  the  Review,  page  74,  re* 
specting  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting,  have  been  com* 
municated  by  a  valued  correspondent. 

Interesting,  indeed,  are  the  accounts  given  in 
the  Review  respecting  the  late  Yearly  Meeting 
at  Indiana.  Thousands  of  Friends  met  from 
different  atates  to  deliberate  on  the  affairs  of  the 
Church,  and  to  labour  for  the  general  good  of  the 
Society  ;  and  the  first  object  obtaining  attention, 
was  tlie  correspondence  with  all  the  Yearly 
MeetingFy  with  the  harmonizing  influence  attend- 
ant thereon.  The  large  number  of  children  of  a 
suitable  age  for  school,  and  the  care  manifested 
for  th^r  right  instruction ;  the  encouraging  pros- 
pect of  their  Boarding  School,  with  the  general 
supply  in  Friends'  families  of  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  the  encouragement  for  daily  reading 
them  in  their  families ;  also,  the  continued  care 
and  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  the  Indian  and 
African  race, — all  those  subjects  deliberated 
upon  in  that  harmony  which  characterizes  the 
true  and  humble  folio  were  of  Him  who  said 
*«By  this  shall  ail  men  know  that  ye  are  my  die* 
ciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  for  another."  Thus 
we  trust  those  who  came  from  far,  bearing  pre- 
cious seed,  and  deitiring  instruction,  returned  re- 
joicing, carrying  their  sheaves  with  them.  What 
pleasing  encouragement  is  here  held  forth  to 
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thoie  who  are  looking  towards  a  close  of  their 
labour,  and  the  period  when  they  must  put  off 
the  harness ;  to  those  also  who  are  preparing  to 
put  it  on^and  labour  for  the  same  precious  cause, 
to  see  and  to  feel  the  all-susiainiiig  power  of 
Truth  so  brought  into  dominion  as  to  harmonize 
and  abilitate  his  servants  to  speak  the  same  lan- 
guage, and  labour  for  the  same  object. 

For  Prieodi*  Review. 
INFLUENCE  OF  EXAMPLE. 
One  of  oar  aucient  Friends — ^I  believe  it  was 
George  Fox — ^remarked  that  one  good,  consistent 
Quaker  would  have  a  happy  influence  upon  his 
neighbourhood  «  for  ten  miles  round."  Quite 
a  striking  exemplification  of  the  truth  of  this  re- 
mark maybe  found  iuA  little  incident  mentioned 
by  James  Backhouse,  in  his  narrative  of  his  visit 
to  South  Africa  and  the  Mauritius ;  and  although 
this  incident  has  reference  to  a  whole  society, 
all  may  rest  assured  that  each  one's  example  for 
good  or  for  evil,  has  its  amount  of  influence. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bathurst,  some  four  or 
five  hundred  miles  north-east wardly  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  James  Backhouse  met  witli 
Richard  Gush,  **  who,"  says  he,  «*  had  adopted, 
to  »  considerable  extent,  the  principles  and  prac- 
tices of  the  Society  of  Friends.  At  one  time  his 
prejudice  against  the  principles  of  our  Society 
was  great,  but  observing  that  Friends  were  the 
stea(fy  advocates  of  the  cause  of  the  oppressed, 
he  was  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  good  princi- 
ples must  lie  at  the  root  of  such  practical  results ; 
he  therefore  examined  these  principles,  carefully 
comparing  them  with  the  scriptures,  and  he 
adopted  them,  under  the  conviction  that  they 
were  those  of  Christianity  in  its  simplicity  and 
fulness.** 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  mind  of  many  an 
honest  enquirer  is  silently  operated  upon  for 
good,  by  the  forcible,  tliough  unexpressed  invita- 
tion held  out  by  the  consistent  believer — "  come, 
follow  me,  as  I  follow  Christ,"-.while  on  the 
other  hand,  stumbling  bloc's  are  thrown  in  the 
path  of  the  inexperienced,  by  some  who  may 
^aay,  but  rfo  not."  N, 

THE  LATE  GEORGE  STEPHENSON. 
In  noticing  the  regretted  death  of  this  cele- 
brated man  last  week,  we  were,  only  able  very 
briefly  to  allude  to  his  remarkable  career.  The 
*'  Derby  Reporter"  has  since  published  a  very 
interesting  memoir,  from  which  we  extract  the 
following  anecdotes.  After  stating  that  G.  Ste- 
phenson was  bom  at  a  small  town  called' Wyiam, 
(or  Wybnrn,  we  are  not  sure  which,)  nine  miles 
east  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  of  very  humble 
but  honest  and  creditable  parentage,  his  father 
being  an  engine  tender  at  a  colliery  during  the 
greater  part  of  his  life,  the  «« Reporter"  sajrs : 
His  eariiest  occupations  when  a  boy,  were  con- 


nected with  the  ooal  pits  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Newcastle,  previous  to  the  introduction  of 
steam  power  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  coal 
out  of  the  pits.    He  commenced  first  at  2d.  per 
dayt  progressed  to  4d.9  and  then  earned  6d.  per 
day  in  selecting  dross  from  the  coal.     He  was 
aAerwards  promoted  to  the  situation  of  stoker  to 
a  stationary  engine   at   Is.  per  day.     Subse- 
quently he  was  entrusted  with  an  engine  at  the 
rate  of  from  13s.  to  17s.  a  week ;  and  on  re- 
moving from  Willington  he  was  employed  in 
that  capacity  at  Kilhngworth  colliery,  the  pro- 
perty of  Lord  Ravensworth  and  others.*    At  an 
entertainment  at  Newcastle,  G.  Stephenson  thus 
alluded  to  his  early  struggles :— >«  The  first  loco- 
motive that  I  made  was  at  Killingworth  colliery, 
and  wiih  Lord  Ravensworth's   money.     Yes, 
Lord  Ravensworth  ^  Co.  were  the  first  parties 
that  would  entrust  me  with  money  to  make 
a  locomotive  engine*    That  engine  was  made 
tliirty-two  years  ago,  and  we  called  it  *  My  Lord.* 
I  said  to  my  friends  that  there  was  no  limit  to 
the  speed  of  such  an  engine,  provided  the  works 
could  be  made  to  stand.    In  this  respect  great 
perfection  has  been  reached,  and  in  consequence 
a  very  high  velocity  has  been  attained.   In  what 
has  been  done  under  my  management,  the  merit 
is  only  in  part  my  own ;  I  have  been  most  ably 
seconded  and  assisted  by  my  son.    In  the  earlier 
period  of  my  career,  and  when  he  was  a  little 
boy,  I  saw  how  deficient  I  was  in  education,  and 
made  up  my  mind  that  he  should  not  labour  un- 
der the  same  defect,  and  that  I  would  put  him  to 
a  good  school  and  give  him  a  liberal  training. 
I  was,  however,  a  poor  man,  and  hew  do  yeu 
think  I  managed  ?    I  betook  myself  to  mending 
my  neighbours*  clocks  and  watches  at  night,  after 
my  daily  labour  was  done,  and  tlius  I  procured 
the  means  of  educating  my  son.    He  became 
my  assistant  and  companion.     He  got  an  ap- 
pointment as  under-viewer,  and  at  nights  we 
worked  together  at  our  engineering.    I  got  leave 
to  ffo  from  Killingworth  to  lay  down  a  railway 
at  Hetton,  and  next  to  Dariington;  and  after 
tliat  I  went  to  Liverpool,  to  plan  a  line  to  Man* 
Chester.    I  there  pledged  myself  to  attain  a  speed 
of  ten  miles  an  hour.    I  said  I  had  no  doubt  the 
locomotive  might  be  made  to  go  much  faster* 
but  we  had  better  be  moderate  at  the  beginning. 
The  directors  said  I  was  quite  right;  for  if» 
when  they  went  to  Parliament,  I  talked  of  going 
at  a  greater  rate  than  ten  miles  an  hour,  I  should 
put  a  cross  on  the  concern.    It  was  not  an  easy 
task  for  me  to  keep  the  engine  down  to  ten  miles 
an  hour,  but  it  must  be  done,  and  I  did  my  best. 
I  had  to  place  myself  in  that  most  unpleasant  of 
all  positions— the  witness-box  of  a  parliamentary 


*  We  are  informed  that  bis  first  lucrative  afipoint- 
ment  was  conferred  upon  him  throuirh  the  influence  of 
Edward  Pease,  a  well  known  Friend  of  Darlington; 
and  he  afterwards  manifested  his  gratitude  to  his  bene- 
factor by  ths  preseat  of  a  gold  watch. — Ed. 
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committee.  I  was  not'  not  long  in  it,  I  aMure 
you,  before  I  began  to  wish  for  a  hole  to  creep 
out  at*  I  could  nm  find  words  to  satisfy  either 
the  committee  or  m3r8elf;  Some  one  inquired  if 
I  were  a  foreigner,  and  another  hinted  that  I  was 
mad.*  Bui  I  pat  up  with  every  rebuflT,  and  went 
on  with  my  plans,  determined  not  to  be  put 
down.  Assistance  gradually  increased — improve- 
ments wero  made  every  day-^etid  to-day  a  train, 
which  started  from  London  in  the  morning,  has 
brought  me  in  the  afternoon  to  my  native  soil,* 
and  enabled  me  to  take  my  place  in  this  room, 
and  see  around  me  many  faces  which  I  have 
great  pleasure  in  looking  upon."  G.  Stephen- 
son would  always  express  the  most  ingenuous 
surprise  that  counsel  coukl  publicly  advocate  the 
schemes  of  their  clients,  if  they  were  privately 
of  opinion  that  tho  schemes  they  adrocated  were 
inferior  to  those  which  they  opposed.  We  have 
heard  of  his  cxeluiming  to  counsel,  on  coming 
out  of  the  coramittiee-room,  where  he  had  been 

under  a  serere  cross-examination,  "Oh,  T , 

oht  T— ,  I'm  ashamed  of  you !  You  know 
my  line's  the  best,  and  that  I'm  in  the  right, 
and  you're  in  the  wrong,  and  yet  you  've  been 
worrying  me  as  if  you  did'n't  know  I  was  right." 
On  one  occasion  G.  Stephenson  came  in  contact 
with  a  gendeman  and  his  wife  at  a  hotel,  whom 
he  entertained  for  some  time  with  his  shrewd 
observations  and  playful  sallies.  At  length  the 
lady  became  curious  to  know  the  name  of  the 
stranger  with  the  penetrating  eye,  and  unoslen- 
taUous  demeanor.  •♦Why,  madam,"  wafei  his 
reply,  **They  used  to  call  me  George  Ste- 
phenson ;  I  am  now  called  George  Stephenson, 
Esqutrtj  of  Tapton  House,  near  Chesterfield. 
And  further  let  me  say,  that  I've  dined  with 
princes,  and  peers,  and  commoners-— with  per- 
sons of  all  classes,  from  the  highest  to  the  hum- 
blest ; — Fve  dined  off  a  red  herring,  when  seated 
in  a  hedge-bottom,  and  have  gone  through  the 
meanest  drudgery ;  I've  seen  mankind  in  all  its 
phases,  and  the  conclusion  I've  arrived  at  is 
this,  that  if  they  were  ail  stripped,  there's  not 
much  difTerence."  Latterly  he  took  much  plea- 
sure in  bringing  his  greenhouse  at  Tapton  to 
perfection.  He  was  satisfied  that  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  vegetation  was  to  give  as  much  light  and 
heat  to  the  soil  as  possible,  and  (a's  he  familiarly 
stated  at  a  dinner  of  the  North  Derbyshire 
Agricultaral  Society)  he  intended  "  to  grow  pine 
apples  at  Tapton  as  thick  as  pumpkins."  He 
told  his  friends  with  great  pleasure  of  the  plans 
he  had  adopted  for  promoting  vegetetion  in  his 
hothouses;  and  he  assured  them  that  *<he  in- 
tended to  be  second  to  no  one  in  the  county  ex- 
cept his  friend  Paxton,  and  he  was  so  old  in  the 


service  that  he  could'n't  hope  to  beat  him."^* 
ExtmineTf  27  ^ttg. 


•  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  where  he  then  was,  is  net 
down  at  272  miles  from  London;  and,  following  the 
sinuosities  of  the  railroad,  the  distance  is  probably  up- 
wards of  300.  Yet  this  distance,  at  the  preeent  rate  of 
mail  carriage,  is  traversed  in  about  seven  hoort. — Ed. 


Fran  Oumbn9*9  Edlnbuffh  Jovfiwl. 

WALKS  IN  A  BRAZILIAN  FOREST. 

Equipped  for  the  expedition,  and  accompanied 
by  a  guide,  the  traveller  plunges  into  the  forests 
of  Brazil  as  into  a  sea  of  trees,  flowers,  and  ani- 
mal existences— ail  new,  strange,  and  overwhelm- 
ing in  their  abundance  and  illimitable  variety. 
He  sees  what  nature,  under  a  burning  sun,  and 
with  a  rich  soil,  can  do  when  left  to  herself. 
How  puny  man's  efforts  in  comparison !  After 
a  day  or  two's  wearisome  rami)Iiug,  he  finds  he 
has  penetrated  to  the  home  of  the  beast  of  prey» 
tlie  paradise  of  the  insect  and  bird,  and  the  court- 
royal  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  There,  lost  in 
wonder,  moved  by  feelings  wholly  new  to  his 
mind,  he  is  never  weary  ot^  beholding.  To  use. 
the  bright  colours  of  Dr.  Von  Martins — in  these 
^*  vast  woo<1s,  whose  summits,  bouqd  together  by 
wreathes  of  wonderful  flowers,  appear  to  fathom 
the  blue  sky,  while  ihe  plains  at  their  feet  are 
clothed  with  the  most  lovely  and  odoriferous 
plants;  and  while  beyond,  the  eye  catches  a 
glimpse  of  the  vast  territory  of  the  royal  race  of 
the  palms,  the  traveller  may  easily  conceive 
himself  to  have  been  suddenly  transplanted  into 
ihe  fabled  gardens  of  Hesperides."  These  fo- 
rests are  of  vast  antiquity:  the  surface  of  the 
soil  appears  to  indicate  that  while  in  other  coun- 
tries rough  places  have  been  made  plain,  valleys 
exalted,  and  mountains  dethroned,  here  centuries 
have  rolled  past  leaving  scarcely  a  feature  of  the 
forest  scenery  seriously  aflfected.  The  enormous 
dimensions  of  the  trees,  with  the  sure  register  of 
their  age,  preserved  by  themselves  in  their  €on- 
centiic  rings,  are  evidences  of  this  remarkable 
fact.  The  Brazilians  call  them  ^  Virgin  Forests." 
One  of  the  circumstances  which  at  first  impresses 
most  is  the  delicious  coolness  of  the  air.  On 
the  borders  of  the^e  forest- realms  a  tropical  heat 
beats  upon  the  traveller's  head  ;  but  on  plunging 
into  these  wooded  recesses,  this  is  exchanged  for 
an  almost  temperate  climate.  In  less  dense  por- 
tions the  mass  of  the  solar  rays  is  broken  up 
into  myriad-penciled  streaks,  which  come  pierc- 
ing down  through  the  verdant  roof,  divested  of 
more  than  half  their  energy.  There  is  a  sub- 
dued and  indefinite  murmur  pervading  these 
majestic  groves,  like  the  hum  of  human  life 
heard  afar  off:  the  tiny  horn  of  the  insects,  the 
strange  voices  of  birds,  and  the  distant  cries  of 
the  monkeys,  make  the  solemn  scene  vocal  with 
nature*s  hymn.  But  disregarding  these,  the  tra- 
veller turns  to  the  eontemplation  of  the  stupen- 
dous vegetation  crowding  around  him,  which 
coats  the  soil,  creeps  up  the  trees,  flings  its  airy 
garlands  alofi ;  whioh  forms  the  foreground,  the 
background,  and  the  very  sky  of  this  sylvan 
picturet 
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The  scene  abounds  in  contraeto*  The  tow^ 
ering  palm  shooting  up  into  the  cloadless  sky* 
seeking  the  nearest  proximity  to  the  sun,  carries 
its  graceful  head  high  above  ail.  Coneeive  the 
effect  of  a  beautifol  crown  of  datk'^reen  graceful 
foliage  borne  on  the  summit  of  a  slender  Jihaft, 
probably  a  hundred  and  eighty  feet  high.  Then 
when  the  wind  comes  along  the  forest  tops  be- 
low, these  gracious  monarchs  will  be  seen  to 
bend  in  acknowledgment  of  fealty^  and  rising 
Qgain,  to  fling  out  the  splendid  fimthers  in  their 
tufts*  as  though^  when  the  momentary  act  of 
coa<kscen8ion  was  performed,  they  hasted  to  re- 
sume the  bearing  of  their  rank.  The  situations 
in  which  the  palms  often  make  their  appestance 
in  these  forests  gives  them  an  additional  beauty. 
Sometimes  on  the  summit  of  a  granite  rock,  fed 
by  the  humus  of  centuries,  its  root  watered  by 
the  forest  stream,  the  Lionsan  **  prince  of  vege- 
Ution**  takes  its  stand,  rising  into  the  air  like  a 
giant.  Sometimes,  likewise — ^for  the  palms  are 
by  no  means  uniform  in  sixe — they  fix  them- 
selves in  a  desolate,  solitary  spot,  the  trunk 
swollen  in  the  middle,  and  tapering  above  and 
below,  thus  wearing  the  appearance  of  vast  nine- 
pins KOt  up  for  the  amusement  of  the  ancient 
sons  of  Anak ;  and  sometimes  the  children  of 
the  race  will  take  the  shelter  of  a  sturdy  green 
veteran,  and,  with  a  kind  of  vegetable  vanity, 
display  their  exquisite  forms  and  hereditary  co- 
ronets against  his  rugged  ungainly  trunk  and 
distorted  branches. 

While  a  comparatively  dull  similarity  marks 
the  forests  of  temperate  regions,  those  of  Brszil 
are  conspicuous  for  their  wonderful  variety  and 
endless  contrasts.  Here  ^  the  silk-cotton-tree,*' 
writes  Dr.  Spix,  •«  partly  armed  with  strong 
tlioms,  begins  at  a  considerable  height  from  the 
ground  to  spread  out  its  thick  arms  and  digitated 
kaves,  which  are  grouped  in  light  and  airy 
masses,*'  while  beyond,  luxuriant  trees  of  lower 
growth,  and  **  the  Brazilian  anda  shooting  out  at 
a  less  height  many  branches  profusely  coxered 
with  leaves,"  unite  to  form  a  verdant  arcade. 
The  next  curious  object  is  the  hard  outline 
of  the  «*  trumpet-tree"  (Cecropia  peliaia).  The 
stem,  which  is  smooth,  polished,  and  of  an  ash- 
gray  colour,  springs  up  to  a  considerable  height, 
and  then  suddenly  flings  out  a  whorl  of  branches 
like  a  rufl*,  which  have  wAife  leaves  at  their  ex- 
tremities, reminding  us,  to  compare  great  things 
with  small,  of  the  anomalous  specimens  of  forest* 
trees  which  get  imported  into  this  country  in 
children's  toy-boxes.  In  the  deeper  recesses 
of  the  forest  are  trees  of  colossal  proportions. 
Dr.  Von  Martins  gives  the  particulars  of  a 
locust-tree  which  fifteen  Indians  with  outstretched 
arms  could  only  just  embrace.  Several  others 
were  upwards  of  eighty  feet  in  circumference  at 
the  bottom,  and  sixty  feet  where  the  boles  be- 
came cylindrical.  By  counting  the  concentric 
rings  of  such  as  were  accessible,  he  arrived  at 
the  conclttsit>n  that  they  were  of  the  age  of 


Humeri'  and  332  years  old  in  the  days  of  Py- 
thagoras: one  estimate,  indeed,  reduced  their 
antiquity  to  2052  years,  while  another  carried  it 
up  to  4104!  The  eflect  produced  upon  the 
imagination  by  the  sight  of  these  vegetable  pa- 
triarchs can  scarcely  be  described.  Many  of 
the  trees  are  adorned  with  beautiful  flowers  of 
every  conceivable  hue,  and  of  odour  equally 
varied,  now  attracting,  and  nOw  repellitig  the 
explorer.  Some  of  them  paiuled  in  the  gaudiest 
colonrs,  glitter  against  the  deep  foliage,  others^ 
concealed  under  iu  shelter,  while  others  again 
expand,  and  glitter,  and  fade  at  a  height  at 
whicit  neither  the  hand  of  man  nor  the  invasion 
of  animals  can  reach  them. 

Though  the  aspect  of  these  mighty  trees  eon- 
veya  something  of  the  impression  of  an  eternal 
existence,  they  are  not  less  mortal  than  their 
hnrobler  companions.  Many  agencies  are  in 
operation,  the  ultimate  eflect  of  which  is  to  pull 
tiiem  down,  lay  them  level  with  the  ground,  and 
reduce  them  to  their  original  dust.  If  by  ill* 
fortune  one  has  long  been  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  trees  of  another  kind,  like  the  great 
ones  of  our  own  race,  its  situation  is  eminently 
perilous.  The  insidious  neighbours  conspire  to 
sap  its  strength,  purloin  its  juices,  and  contend 
for  the  ground  with  its  struggling  roots.  The 
result  is  easy  to  be  conceived :  the  noble  tree 
begins  to  wither;  branch  afier  branch  drops 
mortified  from  the  trunk;  it  becomes  seared, 
leafless,  and  rotten  from  head  to  foot ;  and  in  a 
few  months  the  straggle  is  suddenly  terminated 
by  a  mighty  wind.  The  wood-boring  insects 
and  ants  had  long*  singled  out  their  victim,  and 
in  millions  had  eaten  up  its  strength.  The 
splendid  trunk  bends  under  the  wind;  a  fresh 
gust  in  greater  violence  catches  it;  and  down  it 
comes,  Overwhelming  in  its  ruin  not  a  few  of  the 
enemies  which  had  combined  against  it,  and 
startling  the  whole  forest  with  the  thundering 
crash  betokening  its  destraction.  A  further  work 
is,  however,  to  be  accomplished.  Curious  fungi 
steal  over  it,  and  revel  on  its  dead  carcass,  on 
which  they  display  tlieir  splendid  apparel  and 
grotesque  forms.  Iii  a  short  time  the  chemical 
influence  of  the  air  also  aiding  in  the  deed,  they, 
too,  have  fulfilled  their  ofiice ;  and  now  the  place 
where  stood  the  pride  of  the  forest  ^'  knows  it  no 
more,"  save  as  a  shapeless  mass  of  vegetable 
earth. 

(To  b«  eoDtlDiMd.) 


THE  YOUNO  MAN  8  COURSE. 

I  saw  him  first  at  a  social  party.  He  took 
but  a  single  glass  of  wine,  and  that  in  compliance 
with  the  request  ol  a  fair  young  lady,  with  whom 
he  conversed. 

I  saw  him  next,  when  he  supposed  he  was 
unseen,  taking  a  glass  to  satisfy  the  slight  desire 
formed  by  his  sordid  indulgence.  He  thought 
there  was  no  danger.   • 
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I  saw  bim  again  with  thoie  of  his  own  age, 
meeting  at  night  to  spend  a  short  time  in  eonTi» 
Tial  pleasnie.  He  said  it  was  only  innoeent 
amusement. 

I  met  hire  next,  late  in  the  evenii^,  m  the 
street,  unable  to  reaeh  home.  1  assisted  him 
thither.  He  looked  ashamed  when  we  next 
met 

I  saw  him  next,  reeling  in  the  street;  a  eon- 
fiised  stare  was  on  his  countenance,  and  words 
of  blasphemy  on  his  tongue.     Shame  was  gone. 

I  saw  him  yet  once  more**he  was  pale,  cM 
and  motionless,  and  was  carried  by  his  friends 
to  his  last  resting  place.  In  the  small  procession 
that  followed,  every  head  was  east  down,  and 
seemed  to  shake  with  uncommon  anguish.  His 
father*s  gray  hairs  were  going  to  the  grave  with 
sorrow.  Hie  mother  wept  to  think  she  had 
OTer  given  being  to  such  a  child. 

I  bought  of  his  faturJD  state.  I  opened  the 
Bible,  and  read — ••  Drunkards  shall  not  inherit 
the  kingdom  of  Heaven !" 


PITCAIRN'S  ISLAND.* 

In  publishing  the  following  extract  of  a  letter 
from  Captain  Worth,  of  her  Majesty's  ship 
Calypso,  at  Pitcairn*8  Island,  we  need  scarcely 
remind  our  readers  that  it  was  the  spot  to  which 
the  mutineers  of  the  Bounty,  under  Fletcher 
Christian,  the  mate,  steered  that  ship  in  the  year 
1780,  when  Captain  Bligh,  on  the  28th  April, 
was  turned-  adrift,  with  18  hands,  in  an  open 
boat  on  the  wide  ocean,  somewhere  near  the 
Friendly  Islands,  with  about  28  gallons  of  water, 
150  lbs.  of  bread,  30  lbs.  of  pork,  6  quarts  of 
rum,  and  6  botdes  of  wine,  without  a  chart  of 
any  description,  and  landed  at  Timor  on  the 
15th  of  June,  after  a  voyage  (as  Captain  Bligh 
observes  in  his  report,)  ••  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary nature  that  was  ever  known  in  the  world — 
kt  it  be  taken  either  in  its  extent,  duration,  or  so 
much  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life-— which 
thus  happily  ended  without  accident,  through 
the  assistance  of  Divine  Providence:"—- 

*«  We  arrived  here  on  the  9th  March,  (1848,) 
from  Callao,  but  the  weather  being  veiy  bad, 
stormy  and  squally,  and,  as  you  know  there  is 
no  landing,  except  in  a  small  nook  called  Bounty 
Bay,  and  very  frequently  not  even  there— indeed 
never  in  ship^s  boats,  from  the  violence  of  the 
surf— I  did  not  communicate  with  the  shore  till 
the  next  day,  when,  having  landed  safely  all  the 
presents  I  brought  for  the  inhabitants  from  Val- 
paraiso, I  landed  myself  with  half  the  officers 
and  youngsters,  the  ^hip.standing  off  and  on,  there 
being  no  anchorage.  I  made  the  officers  divide 
the  day  between  them,  one-half  on  *  shore,  the 
other  on  board;   so  they  were  gratified   with 

*  For  an  interesting  account  of  this  island,  and  the 
early  visits  paid  to  it  by  Americans  and  English,  see 
page  102  of  our  first  volume. 


Tieitiog  these  inleresiing  people.  I  never  was 
so  gratified  by  soeh  a  visit,  and  would  rather 
have  gone  there  than  to  any  part  of  the  worid. 
I  would  write  yon  a  very  long  letter  about  them, 
but  time  preasee,  •  «  «  *  and  I  will  only 
now  sey  they  are  the  most  interesting  con- 
tented, moral  and  happy  people  that  can  be  eon- 
eeived.  Their  delight  at  oor  arrival  was  be3rond 
anything;  the  eomfort,  peace,  strict  morality, 
industry!  and  excessive  cleanliness  and  neatness 
that  were  apparent  about  everything  aronnd  them, 
were  really  such  as  I  was  notpreparsd  to  witness ; 
their  learning  and  attainments  in  general  edoca- 
tioD  and  information  were  really  astonishing; 
all  drtMsed  in  English  style;  the  men  a  fine 
race,  and  the  women  and  children  very  pretty, 
and  their  manner  really  of  a  superior  onler,ever 
smiling  and  joyous ;  bat  one  mind  and  one  wish 
seem  to  aetuate  them  all.  Crhne  appears  to  be 
unknown ;  and  if  there  is  really  true  happiness 
on  earth,  it  surely  is  theirs.  The  island  is  ro- 
mantic and  beautiful ;  the  soil  of  the  richest  de- 
scription, yielding  almoet  every  tropical  fruit  and 
v^uble ;  in  short,  it  is  a  litde  paradise.  I  ex- 
amined their  laws,  added  a  few  to  them,  assem- 
bled them  all  in  the  church  and  addressed  them, 
saying  how  gratified  I  was  to  find  them  in  the 
happy  state  they  were,  advising  them  to  follow 
in  the  steps  of  virtue  and  rectitude  they  had 
hitherto  done,  and  they  would  never  want  the 
sympathies  of  their  countrymen,  (i.  e.  the  Eng^ 
lish,)  who  were  most  interested  about  them.  I 
added  such  edvioe  as  I  thought  useful,  and  such 
suggestions  as  would  of  course  be  to  their  advan- 
tage. It  was  re^ly  affecting  to  see  these  primi- 
tive and  excellent  people,  TOth  old  and  young, 
140  in  the  whole,  looking  up  to  me,  and  almost 
devouring  all  I  said,  with  eager  attention,  and 
with  scarcely  a  dry  eye  amongst  them,  end, 
*  albeit  unused  to  the  melting  mood,'  I  found  a 
moisture  collecting  in  my  own  which  I  could 
scareely  restrain,  they  were  so  grateful,  so  truly 
thankful,  for  all  the  kindness  that  had  from  time 
to  time  been  shown  them,  and  the  interest  in 
their  welfare  shown  by  us  and  our  countrymen. 
I'had  all  the  men  and  most  of  the  woosen  on 
board,  but  there  was  such  a  sea  on,  that  the  poor 
girls  were  dreadfully  sea-sick.  I  fired  some 
guns  and  set  off  rockets  on  the  night  of  our  de- 
parture, and  they  returned  the  compliment  by 
firing  an  old  honey-combed  gun  belonging  to  the 
Bounty.  I  set  them  complet^y  up^-gave  them 
100  lbs.  of  powder,  ensign  and  union  jack j  casks 
of  salt  beef  i^nd  pork,  implements  of  agriculture 
of  all  kinds,  clothes,  books,  &;c.,  and  sailed  on 
the  evening  of  the  11th  for  Tahiti.*'— -Jtfercury. 

ANXCOOTX  OF  H  DOG. 

A  few  years  ago,  in  the  shire  of  Edinburgh, 
a  splendid  Newfoundland  dog  might  have  been 
seen  every  day  visiting  every  pond  or  brook  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  his  master's  residence* 
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It  had  been  instrumental  more  then  onee  ia 
saving  persons  from  a  grievons  death  in  the 
waters.  He  was  respected  for  his  magnaniinity» 
and  caressed  for  his  amiable  qualities,  till,  strange 
as  it  may  be  considered,  this  flattery  completeTy 
turned  his  head.  Saving  of  life  from  drowning 
became  a  passion.  He  took  to  it  as  humanity 
takes  to  dram-drinking.  Not  having  sufficient 
scope  for  the  exercise  of  his  diseased  benevolence 
in  the  district,  he  took  to  a  very  questionable 
method  of  supplying  the  deficiency.  Wiienever 
he  found  a  child  on  the  brink  of  a  water,  he 
watched  patiently  for  the  opportunity,  he  pla^wd 
his  forepaws  suddenly  on  its  person,  and  plunged 
it  in  before  it  was  aware.  Now  all  this  w»s 
done  f6r  the  mere  purpose  of  fetching  them  out 
again.  He  appeared  to  find  intense  ]^easure  in 
this  nonsensical  sort  of  work.  At  last  the  out* 
cry  became  so  great  by  parents  alarmed  for  their 
children,  although  no  life  was  ever  lost  by  the 
indulgence  of  such  a  singular  taste,  that  the  poor 
dog  was  reluctantly  destroyed.  We  saw  a  fine 
pair  of  boots  which  were  manufactured  from  his 
skin. — Glasgow  Chronicle. 


From  the  Chrittiaa  Citlsen. 
THE   LIGHT   OF   KKOWLSDOE. 

Knowledge  cannot  be  stolen  by  or  from  you. 
It  cannot  be  sold  or  botight.  ITon  may  be  poor, 
and  troubled  by  the  sheriflf  on  the  journey  of 
life.  He  may  break  into  your  house  and  sell 
your  furniture  at  auction ;  drive  away  your  cow ; 
take  away  your  ewe  lamb,  and  leave  you  home- 
less and  pennyless  ;  but  he  cannot  lay  the  law*s 
hand  upon  the  jewelry  of  your  mind.  This  can- 
not be  taken  for  debt;  neither  can,  you  give  it 
away,  though  you  give  enough  of  it  to  fill  a  mil- 
lion mind£.  I  will  tell  you  what  such  giving  is 
like.  Suppose  now  that  there  were  no  sun  nor 
stars  in  the  heavens',  nor  any  thing  that  shone  in 
the  black  brow  of  night,  and  suppose  that  a 
lighted  lamp  were  put .  into  your  hand,  which 
should  burn  wasteless  and  clear,  amid  all  the 
tempests  that  should  brood  upon  this  lower 
world.  '  Suppose  next,  that  there  were  a  thou- 
sand millions  of  human  beings  on  the  earth  with 
you,  each  holding  in  his  hand  ah  unlighted  lamp, 
filled  with  the  same  oil  as  yours,  and  capable  of 
giving  as  much  light.  Suppose  these  ptiillions 
should  come,  one  by  one,  to  you,  and  light  each 
his  lamp  at  yours  ;  would  they  rob  you  of  any 
light?  would  less  of  it  shine  on  your  own  path  ? 
would  your  lamp  burn  more  dimly  for  lighting  a 
thousand  millions  ? 

Thus  it  is,  young  friends.  In  getting  rich  in 
the  things  which  perish  with  the  using,  men 
have  often  obeyed  to  the  letter  that  first  com- 
mandment of  selfishness  ;  **Keep  what  you  can 
get,  and  get  wha(  you  can."  In  filling  your 
minds  with  the  wealth  of  knowledge,  you  must 
reverse  this  rule,  and  .obey  this  law;  <«Keep 
what  you  give,  and  give  what  you  can.*'     The 


fountain  of  knowledge  is  filled  by  its  outlets,  not 
by  its  inlets.  You  cam  learn  nothing  which 
you  do  not  teach;  yon  can  acquire' nothing  of 
intellectual  wealth  except  by  giving.  In  the 
illnstvation  of  the  lamps  which  I  have  given 
yon,  was  not  the  light  of  the  thoueands  of  rail- 
kons  which  were  lighted  at  yours,  as  much  your 
light  as  if  it  all  came  from  your  solitary  lamp  f 
Did  yon  not  dispel  darkness  by  giving  away 
lightT 

Remember  this  partdile,  and  vt^henever  yon 
fall  in  with  an  unlighted  mind  in  yonr  walk  of 
life,  drop  a  kind  and  growing  thought  u^n  it 
from  yours,  and  set  it  a  burning  in-  the  world 
with  a  light  that  shall  shine  in  some  dark  plnve 
to  beam  on  the  benighted.  E.  Borritt. 

THB  TBMPERATB  VAK  AND  THB  VRB8  mtlNKSR. 

We  often  laugh  at  another  for  a  supposed 
absurdity  while  we  cannot  see  a  real  absurdity 
ourselves.  The  following  anecdote  shows  this. 
A  man  of  teniperate  habits  was  once  dining  at 
the  house  of  a  free  drinker.  No  sooner  was 
the  cloth  removed  from  the  dinner  table  than 
wine  and  spirits  were  introduced,  and  he  was 
asked  to  take  a  glass  of  spirits  and  water.  **  No, 
thank  youi"  »aid  he,  "  I  am  not  ill."  "  Take  a 
glass  of  wine,  then,"  said  his  hospitable  host, 
"  or  a  glass  of  ale."  "  No,  thank  you,"  said  he, 
'*  I  am  not  thirsty."  These  answers  called  forth 
a  hfrst  of  laughter. 

Soon  after  this  the  temperate  man  took  a  piece, 
of  bread  from  the'  sideboard,  and  handed  it  to 
his  host,  who  refused  it,  saying  that  he  was  not 
hungry.  At  this  the  tf  mperaie  man  laughed  in 
his  turn.  "  Surely,^'  said  he,  **  I  have  as  much 
reason  to  laagh  at  you  for  not  eating  when  you 
are  not  hungry,  as  you  have  to  laugh  at  me  for 
declining  medicine  when  not  ill^  and  drink  when 
I  am  not  thirsty." 

The  temperate  man  was  right  t  and  if  we  all 
actid  as  he  did,  much  evil  would  be  avoided. 


HISTORICAL  NOTICES  OF  THE  PRINTING 
ART.  . 

The  first  paper  mijH  in  America  was  erected 
in  Boston,  in  1730,  the  legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts granting  aid.  The  first  type  foundry 
was  established  at  Oermantown,  Pennsylvania, 
several  years  'before  the  revolution,  from  whfch 
the  Bible  and  otlier  works  were  printed  in  the 
German  language.  As  late  as  1810  there  were 
but  three  type-foundries  in  the  United  States. 
The  first  printing  press  in  the  colonies,  and  for 
twenty  years  the  only  one  in  North  America 
between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  fh)zen 
ocean,  was  established  at  Cambridge,  1638.  It 
was  nearly  a  century  later,  (1727,)  before  the 
Virginia' colonists  permitted  a  press  to  be  set 
up.  Jesse  Glover  procured  the  press  used  at 
Cambridge,  by  contributions  of  friends  of  learning 
and  religion  in  Amsterdam  and  in  England,  but 
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cKed  on  hk  paMafo  to  the  new  worlds  Stephen 
Day  was  the  first  printer^  and  as  such  received 
a  grant  of  three  hundred  acres  of  land.  The 
third  book  published  was  **The  Psalms  in 
Metre."  In  1661,  the  New  Teetament«  and 
Baxter's  Call,  translated  by  Elliot  into  the  Indian 
langfuage,  were  printed  at  a  cost  of  some  j61,200. 
The  whole  Bible  was  printed  in  1663.  The 
nation  speaking  this  language  is  now  extinct 

The  first  newspaper  printed  in  the  North 
American  colonies  was  called  "^The  Boston 
News-Letter,"  and  was  issued  in  1704,  by  John 
Campbell,  a  Scotchman,  wbo  was  post-master 
and  a  bookseller  at  Boston.  Sometimes  it  had 
one  advertisement,  and  often  none.  After  four* 
teen  years,  when  thrtoe  hundred  copies  were 
sold,  Uie  publisher  announced  that  his  weekly 
half  sheet  being  insufficient  to  keep  up  with  the 
foreign  news,  he  sJiould  issue  an  extra  sheet 
each  fortnight ;  which  expedient  he  announces, 
afler  a  year,  has  enabled  the  <'News>Letter" 
to  retrieve  ei^ht  months  of  the  thirteen  that  it 
was  behind  in  the  news  from  Europe,  so  that 
those  who  would  hold  on  till  the  next  January, 
(five  months,)  might  expect  to  have  all  the  ar- 
rearages of  intelligence  from  the  old  world 
*'  needful  for  to  be  known  in  these  parts."  After 
sixteen  years,  the  publisher  gives  notice  that 
copies  of  the  "  News-letter  "  would  be  "  printed 
on  a  whole  sheet  of  writing  paper,  (me  half  of 
which  would  be  blank,  on  which  letters  might 
be  written,"  d^c. 

Such  was  the  infancy  of  newspaper  enter- 
prise in  this  country.  Could  John  Campbell 
look  into  the  office  of  the  American  Messenger, 
and  see  its  edition  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
.  five  thousand  copies  rolled  off  from  the  pres8,  or 
step  into  the  office  of  one  of  the  **  dailies,*' 
with  a  four  cylinder  press  issuing  its  eight  or 
ten  thousand  sheets  an  hour,  what  would  be  his 
emotions  t  How  would  our  mercantile  commu- 
niiy,  who  can  hardly  wait  for  the  lightning,  that 
they  may  get  the  news,  like  the  promise  of  in- 
stalments of  European,  intelligence  thirteen 
months  old  ?  Should  we  not  be  grateful  for  a 
free  press?  And  should  we  not  be  untiring  in 
our  efforts  to  spread  its  blessings  and  the  bless- 
ings of  a  free  Gospel  tlirougbout  the  world  ? — 
•^fli.  Mess* 


LEPROSY. 


The  awful  disease  of  leprosy  still  exists  in 
Africa.  Whether  it  be  the  same  leprosy  as  that 
mentioned  in  the  Bible,  I  do  not  know  ;  but  it  is 
regarded  as  perfectly  incurable,  and  so  infectious 
that  no  one  dares  to  come  near  the  leper.  In  the 
South  of  Africa  there  is  a  large  lazar-house  for 
lepers.  It  is  an  immense  space,  enclos&d  by  a 
very  high  wall,  and  containing  fields  which  the 
lepers  cultivate.  There  is  only  one  entrance, 
which  is  strictly  guarded.  When  any  one  is 
found  with  the  marks  of  leprosy  upon  him,  he  is 


brought  to  this  gate  and  obliged  to  enter  in,  never 
to  return.  No  one  who  enters  in  by  that  awful 
gate  b  erer  allowed  to  come  out  again.  Within 
this  abode  of  misery  there  are  multitudes  of 
lepers  in  all  stages  of  the  disease.  Dr.  Hal- 
beck,  a  missionary  of  the  Church  of  England, 
from  the  top  of  a  neighbouring  hill,  saw  them  at 
work.  He  noticed  two  particularly,  sowing 
peas  in  the  field.  The  one  had  no  hands,  the 
other  had  no  feet ;  these  members  being  wasted 
away  by  the  disease.  The  one  who  wanted  the 
hands  was  carrying  the  otlier  who  wanted  the 
Ibet,  upon  his  baek,  and  he,  again,  carried  in  his 
hands  the  bag  of  seed,  and  dropped  a  pea  every 
now  and  then,  which  the  other  pressed  into  the 
ground  with  bis  foot,  and  so  they  managed  the 
work  of  one  man  between  the  two.  Ah  !  how 
little  we  know  of  die  misery  that  is  in  the  world* 
Such  is  this  prison-house  of  disease!  But  you 
will  ask,  who  cares  for  the  souls  of  the  hapless 
inmates  ?  Who  will  venture  to  enter  in  at  this 
dreadful  gate,  never  to  return  again  ?  Who  will 
forsake  father  and  mother,  houses  and  land,  to 
carry  the  message  of  a  Saviour  to  these  poor 
lepers  ?  Two  Moravian  Missionaries,  impelled 
by  a  divine  love  for  souls,  have  chosen  this 
lazar-house  as  their  field  of  labour.  They 
entered  it  never  to  corre  out  again.  And,  I  am 
told,  that  as  soon  as  they  die,  other  Moravians 
are  quite  ready  to  fill  their  place.  Ah  !  my  dear 
friends,  may  we  not  blush  and  be  ashamed  before 
God,  that  we,  redeemed  with  the  same  blood, 
and  tauffht  by  the  same  spirit,  should  yet  be  so 
unlike  these  men  in  vehement,  heart-consuming 
love  to  Jesus  aod  the  souls  of  men. — M'Cheyne, 


HOW  TAR  AND  TURPENTINE  ARE  GOT. 

The  principal  pursuits  of  the  inhabitants  in 
many  places  near  the  sea  coast  of  the, Southern 
States  is  that  of  getting  turpentine,  ll  is  made 
from  the  pines  with  which  they  abound,  almost 
10  the  exclusion  of  every  oiher  forest  tree* 
Many  persons  have  no  other  means  of  a  liveli- 
hood than  this  employment,  especially  those  of 
the  poorer  clashes. 

,  As  soon  as  the  sap  begins  to  run  in  the  season, 
a  noicl^  is  made  near  the  root  of  the  tree  to  catch 
the  turpentine.  This  is  called  boring  the  tree. 
Then  it  U  dipped  out  generally  with  a  simple 
gourd  into  buckets,  which  are  emptied  into  bar- 
rels on  the  spot.  These  are  ready  for  market 
as  soon  as.  they  are  filled. 

Another  small  portion  of  the  tree  is  pared  off, 
and  the  s;)p  again  descends  freely  into  these 
receptacles.  Under  this  operation,  a  pine  will 
usually  live  six  or  seven  years,  and  is  used  in 
this  manner  until  it  is  thus  deprived  of  its  bark 
and  a  small  portion  of  its  trunk  to  the  height  of 
ten  or  fifteen  feet. 

One  man,  it  is  calculated,  can  attend  7000 
boxes  in  a  season,  and  will  collect  from  100  to 
300  barrels  of  turpentine  in  a  year.     The  old 
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trees,  when  they  can  yield  no  more  tarpentine,  | 
are  cut  up  into  small  pieces,  and  then  piled  in 
lieaps  to  make  tar,  which  is  only  turpentine 
healed  and  smoked.  The  whole  is  then  covered 
carefully  with  dirt,  and  a  smothering  fiie  is  kepi 
up  beneath.  As  the  wood  slowly  bnma  out,  the 
tar  runs  from  beneath  into  gutters  prepared  for 
its  reception. 

While  burning,  the  kiln  is  carefully  watched 
day  and  night.  One  hundred  barrels  of  tar  are 
usually  made  at  one  burning.  When  the  kiln 
is  burned  out,  the  charcoal  siill  remains  from 
the  wood,  and  becomes  also  «n  article  of  use 
and  value. 


Look  ye  be  not  found  in  the  outer  court,  hut 
a  worshipper  in  the  temple  before  the  altar ;  for 
Christ  wilt  measure  all  that  profess  his  name, 
and  call  themselves  his  people,  and  the  outward 
worshippers  he  will  leave  to  be  trodden  dpwn  by 
the  gentiles.  The  outward  court  is  the  formal 
Christian's,  whose  religion  stands  in  performing 
the  out«iide  duties  of  Christianity,  without  hav- 
ing an  inward  life  and  pow^r  of  ^ith  and  love 
uniting  them  to  Christ,  'ftiese,  God  will  leave 
to  be  trodden  down  and  swept  away  by  the  gen- 
tiles ;  but  the  worshippers  within  the  temple 
and  before  the  altar  are  tho$^  who  worship  God 
in  spirit  and  in  truih  ;  whose  souls  are  made  his 
temples,  where  be  is  honourod  and  a()ored  in 
the  most  inward  thoughts  they  have*  and  who 
sacrifice  their  lusts  and  foul  affections  in  their 
own  will  to  him  ;  God  will  hide  them  in  the 
hollow  of  his  hand,  and  under  the  shadow  of 
his  wings. — Archbishop  Usher. 


PKRSONAI.  APrEARANCB  AND  HABITS  OP  YHE  POPB. 

I  had  the  honour  of  two  interviews  wiih 
Pius  IX :  Uie  first  as  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee appointed  for  a  humane  purpose;  the  second 
with  a  private  party.  I  believe  the  committee 
was  the  first  body  of  Englishmen  who  waited 
on  «he,  Pope;  and  certainly,  as  Mr.  Harford 
spoke  his  serisi hi  V  address,  his  Holiness  seemed 
highly  pleased  and  affected.  His  manner  is 
frank,  and  even  simple.  There  is  not  the  slight- 
est tincture  of  pride  or  stateliness  in  his  deport- 
ment. Pius  IX.,  addressing  his  fellow-men, 
utters  like  a  man  of  sense  what  he  really  at  the 
moment  thinks  and  feels.  There  was  no  writ- 
ten reply,  couched  in  terms  of  cold  formality  to 
what  was  kindly  said,  but  a  cordial,  spontaneous 
expression  of  feeling,  outspoken  at  the  moment. 
The  Pope  said  something  courteous  to  several 
individual  members  presented  to  him:  hearing 
I  was  a  lawyer,  he  remarked  that  an  English 
advocate  had  lately  sefnt  him  a  book  on  legisla- 
tion, which  he  was  sure  contained  much  which 
would  be  desirable  for  him  to  know,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, being  unacquainted  with  the  language, 
he  could  not  read  it — a  very  sensible,  but  un- 
kingly  observation.    Common  kings  never  ad- 


mit their  ignoranee  of  any  thing.  Dull  pompo- 
sity is  not  congenial  to  the  disposition  of  Pius  IX. 
His  manner  was,  however,  a  little  unsteady. 
He.  is  not  what  some  would  call  dignified ;  he 
ap))eared  as  if  his  royalty  sat  awkwardly  upon 
him  ;  in  appearance  very  unlike  the  portraits  of 
Pius  VI  The  countenance,  stout  figure,  and 
whole  bearing  of  Pius  IX. »  denote  plain,  vigor- 
ous senseyresokition  and  manliness  of  character* 
and  true  b/;nevolencc,  more  than  refined  or  po- 
lished taste,  lofty  dignity,  royal  pride*  or  gran- 
deur of  thought.  Strip  him  of  his  robes  of  state, 
he  never  would  be  mistaken  for  a  subtle  Jesuit 
or  crafty  priest,  but  would  pass  all  the  world 
over  fi>r  a  sagacious,  clear  headed^  English  coun- 
try gentleman^  Such  was  the  opinion  I  formed 
on  my  first  interview  with  Pins  1X»  The  second 
time  I  had  the  honour  of  being  received,  the 
Popp  was  quite  at  his  ease ;  and  when  the  party 
of  English  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  grouped 
around  him,  spoke  with  unafiTeeted  kindness 
what  he  deemed  most  suitable.  He  inquired 
anxiously  about  Ireland,  and  spoke  in  terms  of 
hearty  admiration  of  the  exertions  made  by  the 
Parliament  in  England  in  relief  o£  the  Irish 
fainine.  The  vote  of  ten  niiliioils  seemed  to  as- 
tonisih  his  Holiness.  On  this  occasion  the  man- 
ner of  the  Pope  was  fatherly  ;  and  undoubtedly, 
I  must  say,  rooted  as  I  am  in*  the  Protestant 
faith,  the  unaffected  behaviour  of  Pius  IX.  to- 
wards people  of  all  nations,  is  that  becoming  an 
ecclcsrastic  aspiring  to  be  considered  the  head  of 
the  Christian  church.  ^WMteside^s  Italy  in  the 
J^Tineieenth  Century, 


CULTURE   OF  TEA '  IN  THE   UNITED    STATES. 

We  learn  from  the  National  Intelligencer,  that 
an  attempt  is  about  to  be  made  on'  an  extensive 
scale  to  raise  or  grow  tea  in  this  country.  For 
this  purpose  an  importation  of  tea  plants  was  re- 
ceived a  few  days  since  in  Washington.  They 
are  about  five  hundred  in  number,  and  from  one 
to  two  feet  inlieight.  The  gentleman  engaged 
in  this  enterprise  is  Mr.  Junius  Smith,  a  native 
of  Connecticut,  but  for  many  years  a  resident  in 
London.  It  is  his  ititention  to  select  some  lo- 
cality in  Alabama  or  Georgia  for  his  experi- 
ment. He  thinks  there  is  no  reason  why  tea 
should  not  become  a  great  staple  growth  of  our 
country*  and  says  it  may  be  raised  for  six  cents 
a  pound.  We  shall  look  with  interest  for  the 
result  of  his  trial* 


POWERFUL   WORDS. 

The  words  of  a  door-keeper  at  a  play-house* 
*♦  This  is  the  way  to  the  pit,"  were  so  impres- 
sive to  a  youth  who  heard  him,  as  not  only  to  be 
the  means  of  his  withdrawing  from  such  unpro- 
fitable places,  but  to  lead  ultimately  to  his  becom- 
ing a  preacher  of  the  gospel. 
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For  Friead*.*  Il«vlev. 
'   LATE  AUTUMN. 

Vve  been  in  the  ^ood»  o^  autumn^ 

Cold  autumn,  at  its  close, 
Where  the  fallen  leaves,  all  faded, 

Are  waiting  for  the  snowt. 

Last  month  in  that  peaceful  forest. 
The  Frost-spirit's  magic* breath  . 
*  Grave  the  trees  their  gorgeou^colors, 
In  the  tenderness  of  death.  ** 

Mosaic  then  were  the  alleys, 

By  the  painted  leaves  inlaid^. 
And  the  mourning  winds,  in  pity,  ' 

Moved  not  the  forest  shade,  m 

To-day  the  loud  wind  chanted 
A  dirge  through  the  naked  tree ; 

But  the  woodlaikls  now.so  drevy, 
Are  fu  less  drsar  ti>  me. 

Hope  only  dies  when  fleeting, 

When  fled,  she  lives  for.  aye ; 
L^ss  sad  her  cheek,  all  icy. 

Than  tha  hectic  of  decay. 

And  autumn*s  woods  are  saddest. 

If  ever  sad  they  be* 
Whea  the*  rainbow  tints  are  en  them,    • 

And  the  wind,  waves  cot  the  tree. 

Now  the  epitaph  of  snonMr 

Is  written  on  her  tomb, 
«  She  is  not  here  but  risen, 

To  come  ag^  in  bloom  i"  K,  B. 

PEAR  NOT. 

BT   T.    4VELLINa 

Whene'er  the  clouds  of  sorrow  roll, 

And  trials  whelm  the  mind. 
When  faint  with  grief,  thy  weary  soul 

No  joys  on  earth  can  find  , 
Then  litt  thy  voice  to  God  on  high, . 

Dry  i|p*tl\e  trembling  tear. 
And  hush  the  low-compjaining  sigh ; 

"  Fear  not,"  thy  God  is  near. 

When  dark  temptations  spread  their  snares,      • 

And  earth  with  charms  allures, 
And  when  thy  soul,  oppressed  \^th  fears, 

The  world's  assault  endures  ; 
Then  let  thy  Father's  friendly  voice 

Tfav  fainting  spirit  cheer. 
And  bid  thy  tremblidg  heart  rejoice  |^ . 

**  Fear  not,"  thy  God  is  near. 

And  when  tiie  last,  last  hour  shall  come, 

That  calls  thee  to  thy  rest. 
To  dwell  within  thy  heavenly  home> 

A  welcome,  joyful  guest; 
Be  calm — ^though  Jordan's  waves  may  roll; 

No  ills  shall  meet  thee  there. 
Angels  shall  whisper  to  thy  soul, 

«  Fear  not,"  thy  God  is  near. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Europe. —  Since  our  last  "Summary,"  two 
steamers,  the  Hibernia  and  America,  have  arrived 
from  Liverpool,  the  latest  dates  being  to  the  28th 
ult.  The  latter  vessel  made  the  paf^sage  to  New 
York  in  eleven  days  and  a  half.  Cotton  and  bread- 


stoffshAve  bothdeelined.  Q'DopofhMftnd  Me«|rb^r 
have  been  .^onvieted  and  sentMlctd  tD  the  same 
punishment  as  that  preseribtd  for  O'Brien  and 
McM anus.  The  sentences  of  the  whole  four  have, 
however,  been  commuted  to  transportation  for  life. 
T4ie  French  Assembly  finished  the  discussion  on 
the  Constitution,  on  the  M  ult.  It  was  still  to 
undergo  a  reviaion,  which  «ms  not  expectsd  to 
occupy  more  than  a  few  dftjs.  A  decree  WM 
passed  on  the  2§th,  b^^  a  vot«  of  /»$7  to  232,  fixing 
the  #leGtl6n  of  President  for  the  lOih  of  next  month. 
'Vienna  still  remained  in  possession  of  the  people, 
who  it  is 'stated  had  100^^000  men  to  defend  it. 
while  the  oity  was  encircled  .by  about  an  e(|uai 
number  in  the  service  of  the  Emperor.  Jellachich, 
the  Bann  of  Croatia,  has  marched  to  the  assistaaoe 
of  the  Ei^peror.  with  the  army  with  which  he  had 
been  inviuling  Hungai^*.  The  Hungarians  4iavo 
taken  the  side  of  the  insurjseutA,  ^nd  were  march- 
ing troops  to  theii'  relief  TUs  Aspect  of  affairs  has 
thrown  the  army  of  Radet^sky,  &  Lombardy.  into 
great  commotion .  This  army  contains  a  very  lar^^ 
number  of  Hungarians,  who  are  all  anxious  to  re- 
turn to*  the  assistance  of  their  own  countfy.  and 
Kadetzskr  has  great  difficulty  in  retkining  them. 
Should  Cnarles  Albert  setge  this  opportunity  to.re- 
new  hostilities,  tbe  condition  of  NoUbera  Italy 
might  undeigo  another  change.  Pitnee  Windisch- 
gratz,  viho  made  himself  eonspicuous  by  his  bom- 
bardment of  Pra^u#,  is  coo^mander  of  the  Imperial 
forces  at  Vienna. 

Rlbction.^— The  Presidenlial  election  Jook  pface 
simultaneously  throughout  the  United   Staie^i  on 
the  7th  inst.;  each  state  choosing  a  number  of 
Electors  equa)  to  its  whole* representation  \n  both 
houses  of  Congress.  In  Sooth  Carolina,  the  electors 
are  cho:«en  by  the  Legislature ;  in  all  the  other 
states,  by  the  people.    In  Massachusetts,  a  ma- 
jority of  all  the  votes  pclled  is  necessary  to  a 
choice.    The  returns  indicate  that  no  candidate 
has  such  majority,  consequently  the  election  must 
cro  to  the  Legislature,  who  will  probably  choose 
Taylor  electors.    The  following  States  have  proba- 
bly been  carried  for  Tavlor,  viz :  Vermont,  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut,  khode   Island,  New  York^    . 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania.  Delaware,  Maryland, 
North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Louisiana,  Tenl 
nessee,  and  Kentucky ;  163  electoral  votes.    The 
whole  number  is  290, 'so  thad  if  the  returns  from 
the  above  states  can  be  relied  on^  Taylor  will  un- 
doubtedly be  elected   President.      The    returns 
from  some  of  the  remote  Western  sections  of  the 
country  have   been,  as  vet,  but  very  partially  re- 
ceivea,  but  Cass  has  probably  carried  the  remain- 
ing states,  except,  perhaps,  VVitconsin,  where  Van 
Buren  is  in  the  anvance  as  fartis  heard  from.  Van 
Boren  has  carried  no  stale  as  yet)  though  his  vote 
is  larger  than  that  of  Cass,  in  New  York,  Vermont, 
and  Massachusetts.     In  New  York  the  Congres- 
sional delegation,  appears  to  stand  32  Whigs,  one 
Democrat,  and  one    Free  Soil,  (Preston  King,)  as 
well  as  one  VVhig,  (Horace  Greeley,  editor  of  the 
N.  Tork  Tribiine,)  elected  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the 
present  Congress. 


KF*  A  Friend  is  desirous  of  having  four  Friends 
as  boarders— two  men  and  their  wives  might  be 
comfortably  accommodated.  The  situation  is  a 
pleasant  one,  in  a  business  part  of  the'city.  £n- 
quif^at  No.  71  Wood  Street,  near  Marshall. 
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For  Prlendt^  Review. 
MEMORIALS  OF  REBECCA  JONES. 

NO.   XTII. 
(Coalinued  from  pag«  131.) 

At  the  opening  of  the  year  1786,  we  find  hy 
a  note,  that  she  waa  enabled  to  look  forward  with 
the  eye  of  faith  toward  the  end  of  her  pilgrim- 
age through  time,  with  something  of  a  living  hope 
that  *«  all  remembrance  of  the  necessary  proving 
seasons,  will  be  lost  in  Divine  fruition,  everlast- 
ing and  eternal."  The  notes  relative  to  the 
early  part  of  this  year,  afford  little  material  for 
our  present  purpose,  whilst  they  clearly  indicate 
industry  in  her  religions  engagements. 

First  monih  6/A.— "  My  H.  C.  writes  me — 
*  Society  concerns  have  greatly  increased.  Our 
Monthly  Meeting  fNorth  Meeting;  Philadelphia,) 
has  become  very  large  ;  but  I  may  truly  adopt 
the  Prophet's  language,  Our  joy  is  not  multipli- 
ed.^ She  laments  the  ungathered,  airy  situation 
of  many  of  the  youth,  and  the  unskilfulness  of 
some  Friends  who  have  undertaken  to  nurse 
some  of  the  precious  lambs  who  have  been  im- 
mediately called  by  the  heavenly  shepherd's 
voice.  She  is,  upon  the  whole,  in  a  bemoaning, 
sorrowing  situation,  oif  account  of  diveis,  yet 
strong  in  faith,  on  account  of  her  poor  R.  J.,  at 
which  I  marvel  greatly." 

R.  J.   to  Henry  Drinker,  {written  at  Robert 
Grubb's.) 
Foston,  near  York,  2d  mo.  8th,  1786. 
Muck   esteemed  friend, — I   have   abundant 
cause  to  be  more  humbly  thankful  to  the  Father 
of  mercies,  than  any  other  of  thy  correspondents 
' — not  only  for  the  innumerable  favours  hereto- 
fore received,  among  which  the  enjoyment  of  a 
living  union  and  sensible  fellowship  with  the 
members  of  the  church  militant,  is  far  from  being 
the  least  in  my  view.     And  thy  cordial  brotherly 
salutation  of  the    4th  of  Twelfth   month  last. 


which  met  me  here  under  an  exercise  of  both 
faith  and  patience,  is  an  occasion  of  renewed 
gratitude.  Thy  several  kind  and  brotherly 
queries  were  replied  to  by  the  silent  tear,  which 
afresh  flows  on  taking  up  my  pen ;  and  often 
has  this  been  my  experience  on  looking  toward 
thee  and  thine,  with  some  other  dear  friends  iu 
our  native  city  of  Philadelphia,  where,  may  the 
presence  of  Him  who  so  marvellously  sustained  « 
us  through  a  fight  of  afflictions  that  are  past,  be 
mercifully  witnessed  to  preside  in  meetings, 
families,  and  the  minds  of  individuals,  and  by 
his  own  saving  power,  keep  and  preserve  my 
soul  with  yours  in  a  state  of  humility,  watchful- 
ness, and  dedication,  to  the  end  of  the  painful 
race.  As  no  impossibilities  are  required,  I  have 
been  for  several  weeks  with  my  beloved  friends 
Ghristianna  Hustler  and  Sarah  Gnibb,  in  turn, 
using  some  medicines  which  have  had  a  reviv- 
ing efifect,  and  have  had  an  opportunity  of  fre- 
quently visiting  our  beloved  aged  friend,  Thomas 
Ross,  who  is  drawing  gradually  to  **  the  house 
appointed  for  all  lit^ing,"  with  an  unshaken  evi- 
dence (which  he  often  expresses,)  that  ^  there 
is  a  place  of  rest  prepared  for  him."  He  was 
much  revived  by  thy  letter  to  him,  and  often 
mentions  great  nearness  to  friends  in  Philadel- 
phia. His  disorder  being  in  part  dropsical,  one 
of  his  legs  has  burst  and  dischaiged  considera- 
bly, which  has  afforded  him  some  relief,  but  wc 
have  no  hope  of  his  recovery.  Our  dear  friend. 
John  Pemberton,  is  with  him  at  the  house  of 
Lindley  Murray,  one  mile  from  the  city  of  York, 
which  will,  I  trust,  prove  recruiting  to  J.  P.,  as 
his  arduous  labours  have  not  afforded  him  much 
time  for  rest.  He  looks  w^ll,  but  considerably 
older. 

I  observe  with  concern  that  bodily  weakness 
is  thy  attendant :  it  has  often  been  so,  and  it  has 
not  checked  thy  best  and  most  worthy  pursuits. 
Let  us  then,  dear  Henry,  take  courage,  in  hopo 
that  "all  things  shall  work  together  for  good," 
as  we  retain  our  integrity  and  follow  on  to  know 
His  blessed  will  concerning  us,  whose  will  is 
the  sanctification  of  the  obedient  mind.  My 
pen  can  do  but  little  towards  setting  forth  the 
excellency  of  his  loving  kindness,  but  my  soul 
even  now  worships  with  prostration,  and  daily 
craves  ability  acceptably  to  adore  his  unspeaka- 
ble, unmerited  and  matchless  mercy  and  good- 
ness me-ward  ;  that  he  should  at  all  condescend 
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to  notice,  strengthen  and  engage  one  of  the  least 
in  the  family  to  proclaim  his  goodness,  and  call 
unto  others  to  come  taste  and  see  for  themselves 
that  he  is  good. 

I  am  pleased  with  thy  account  of  the  Friends 
from  hence.  May  they  be  furnished  with  divine 
strength  and  wisdom  proportioned  to  their  need  ; 
and  &at  dear  N.  Wain  is  so  favoured,  is  com- 
fortable. The  situation  in  which  thou  describes 
dear  S.  Emlen  to  be,  was  much  his,  when  in 
Ireland  :  we  oAen  mingled  our  tears.  I  had  a 
hope  he  would  get  safe  home,  but  I  regretted 
his  hasty  escape  ;*  and  though  I  do  not  wish  to 
add  to  his  uneasiness  about  it,  yet  I  am  still  of 
the  same  mind,  that  if  he  had  extended  his  visit 
in  Ireland  to  the  northern  parts  of  this  nation, 
his  bundle  of  sheaves  would  have  been  increased. 
My  dear  love  is  to  him  and  his,  and  to  the  other 
friends  above  named ;  though  I  did  expect  he 
would  have  written  to  me,  yet  I  know  I  don*t 
merit  his  notice,  and  therefore  wish  to  be  content. 
But  thou  mayest  tell  him  his  visit  will  not  soon 

be  forgotten  by  Friends  in  Dublin. 

•        «        •         «         *        «        * 

Our  (i.  e.,  G.  and  S.  D.,  my  companion  S. 
Grubb  and  self,)  leaving  Ireland,  &c.,  I  expect, 
will/  be  mentioned  to  thee  by  others :  since 
which,  as  before  said,  I  have  been  attending  a 
little  to  the  body,  and  engaged  a  little  among 
Friends  at  Leeds,  and  a  few  meetings  in  this 
county,  and  if  no  engagement  at  York  prevents, 
I  hope  in  a  week  or  two  to  move  towards  Che- 
shire, &c.,  where  I  may  probably  be  detained 
till  the  next  Yearly  Meeting.  Afler  which, 
whether  I  may  be  favoured  with  leave  to  return 
home  or  not,  some  of  our  number,  I  expect,  will. 
But  as  I  remain  a  poor,  weak,  short-sighted 
creature,  and  G.  Dillwyn  says  it  u  best  not  to 
strain  our  eyes  in  the  dark,  I  crave  that  I  may 
be  kept  in  that  resignation  in  which  I  left  my 
native  land — with  an  attentive  ear,  that  when  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet  is  return,  it  may  with  the 
same  certainty  and  confidence  be  followed,  as 
when  the  command  was  heard  to  oo  forth. 
But  the  continued  feeling  of  unprofitable  servant 
so  accompanies  all  my  movements,  that  I  am  at 
times  ready  to  fear  on  my  own  account,  though 
my  fellow  servants,  I  am  sensible,  are  greaUy 
favoured  in  their  stepping^.  All  of  whom,  I  be- 
lieve, are  well,  and  in  acceptance  and  love 
amongst  Friends.    And  thou  mayest  tell  N.  Wain 

*  It  may  not  be  inappropriate  here  to  insert  an  ex- 
tract from  a  subsequent  letter  from  H.  Drinker  to 
Samnel  Neal,  dated  Third  month  lOth,  1788  : 

<<Our  valued  friend,  Samuel  Emlen,  hath  visited 
our  dwelling  twice  this  day.  He  is,  as  thou  must  have 
known  him,  often  feeble  in  body,  but  continues  to  be  a 
vessel  chosen  and  appointed  to  preach  the  gospel  in  the 
authority  thereof-frequently  animated  and  strengthen- 
ed to  the  admiration  of  many.  Ever  since  his  last  re- 
turn from  your  land,  he  appears  at  times  much  bowed 
under  a  sense  of  a  too  hasty  escape,  and  an  apprehen- 
sion that  he  must  yet  give  up  to  visit  some  parts  of 
Great  Britain  once  more." 


and  R.  Valentine,  their  labours  will  long  be  re- 
membered by  many.  Robert  Grubb  and  wife, 
join  me  in  love  to  them. 

Malton,  Second  month  10th. — (At  David 
Priestman's).  I  forbore  closing  this,  thinking  I 
might  have  something  to  add  respecting  dear  T. 
Ross,  but  find,  by  a  few  lines  received  this  morn- 
ing from  Wm.  Tuke,  that  I  have  only  the  ac- 
count of  his  growing  gradually  weaker:  and 
being  easier,  they  have  a  hope  that  he  may  pass 
the  little  time  that  he  is  continued,  with  lestf 
bodily  pain,  though  he  is  not  likely  to  continue 
many  days.  I  have  also  a  letter  mm  our  dear 
friend  George  Dillwyn,  dated  the  6th  inst.,  at 
Kendal,  where  he,  with  his  wife,  were  in  usual 
health.  He  is  going  into  the  dales  of  Yorkshire 
—mentions  Patience  Bray  ton  as  being  there  and 
well.  I  have  also  tidings  of  dear  J.  Pemberton's 
continued  health,  and  that  he  is  not  easy  to  leave 
T.  Ross. 

With  the  salutation  of  love,  I  can  feelingly 
subscribe  myself  thy  sincere  and  obliged,  though 
poor,  friend,  R.  Jones. 

R.  J.  and  John  Pemberton  were  detained 
awhile  in  the  neighbourhood  of  York,  awaiting 
the  release  of  their  aged  honourable  friend,  T. 
Ross.  He  quietly  ** ceased  to  be  mortal"  on 
the  13th  of  Second  month,  1786,  at  the  house  of 
Lindley  Murray,  about  a  mile  from  that  city ; 
and  was  interred  on  the  16th  in  Friends'  burying 
ground  at  York  beside  the  body  of  his  country- 
man and  friend,  John  Woolman,  "agreeably,*' 
says  R.  J.,  "to  the  good  old  man's  desire." 
The  time  of  his  funeral  was  a  favoured  season. 
Rebecca  Jones  preached  with  remarkable  unc- 
tion at  the  grave,  as  did  George  Dillwyn  at  the 
meeting  house :  a  large  audience  being  collected 
on  the  occasion.  On  the  15th  she  writes — 
"  Dear  J.  Pemberton's  tried  path  has  claimed 
my  sympathy,  but  he  is  so  admirably  supported, 
both  body  and  mind,  that  I  am  therefrom  en- 
couraged to  believe  that  all  is  noto  and  will  .be 
finally  well.  G.  D.  has  sometimes  made  a 
comparison  between  some  of  us  and  J.  P.,  that 
we  are  as  fishing  with  a  crooked  pin  and  thready 
while  John  is  casting,  his  net  into  the  sea.  Oh 
that  his  labours  may  successfully  gather  many 
to  the  heavenly  Shepherd.  In  Ireland,  Friends 
and  others  love  to  speak  of  him,  and  also  of  our 
deceased  friend,  T.  Ross.  Indeed,  they  have 
seemed  to  labour  more  abundantly  than  us  all." 

R.  /.  to  C.  Hustler. 
Llanidloes,  29th  ofUh  mo.,  1786. 
My  Dear  Friendf^l  wrote  thee  a  few  hasty 
lines  from  an  inn  at  Welch  pool,  to  inform  tli^e 
of  my  coming  into  this  principality,  and  to  en- 
treat thee  to  let  me  hear  from  thee.  And  now, 
being  a  little  at  leisure,  in  a  kind  friend's  small 
cabin,  though  in  the  chimney  comer,  with  very 
little  light,  on  my  lap,  and  a  book  for  a  table, 
have  begun  this,  which  may  perhaps  be  finished 
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some  future  day,  and  some  time  reach  thy  quiet 
prison — from  whence  I  do  believe  "  the  prisoner 
of  hope  will  go  forth,"  and  that  with  songs  of 
joy  and  rejoicing,  in  the  Lord^s  time,  which 
must  be  patiently  waited  for. 

We  had  a  precious  meeting  at  Ty thynygarreg ; 
many  who  could  not  understand  us,  were  feel- 
ingly sensible  of  the  spreading  of  Divine  love 
over  us.  At  Eskirgoch,  in  the  midst  of  high 
hills  and  great  barren  mountains,  to  the  house 
where  old  Jno.  Goodwin  lived  and  died,  came 
many  not  of  our  Society  several  miles  on  foot, 
.  and  were  solid  and  attentive.  The  Welch  peo- 
pie  arc  an  industrious,  hardy,  plain  people,  and 
there  are  a  few  precious  Friends  worth  visiting. 
I  have  a  secret  hope  that  there  will  be  a  revival 
in  Wales,  in  His  time,  who  doth  all  things  well 
and  wisely.  The  roads  are  in  general  sound 
and  hard ;  but  we  were  comparatively  like  a 
ship  on  the  ocean,  continually  ascending  or  de- 
scending, and  the  steeps  very  great,  with  a  deep 
precipice  at  the  side  for  miles  together ;  so  that 
yesterday  morning  a  very  high  wind  taking  us 
on  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  the  probability  of 
being  overturned  was  very  alarming.  We  had 
an  honest  Welchman  with  us,  who  carefully  led 
us  in  the  steepest ;  and  one  hill,  a  mile  in  length, 
I  walked  down,  which  was  great  doings  for  me, 
a  poor  cripple — so  that  I  have  daily  need  still  to 
say,  "  What  shall  I  render  to  thee,  O  Lord  !  for 
all  thy  benefits?"  We  got  here  last  evening 
much  fatigued,  and  though  a  small  house,  a  very 
liltle  bed,  and  holes  on  all  sides  to  let  in  light 
and  air,  with  plenty  of  company  to  keep  off  the 
lethargy,  sensible  of  the  kindness  of  our  friends* 
disposition,  we  were  thankful  for  past  preserva- 
tion and  present  favour — and  are  to  stay  here 
till  Second  day  morning. 


Palesy  in  Radncrskire,  f>th  mo.  2d. 

We  have  got  thus  far  safely.  Yesterday  and 
to-day  is  held  the  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Phila- 
delphia; my  mind  has  been  much  with  them: 
dost  thou  think  that  1  shall  ever  sit  with  them 
again!  Whether  I  ever  do  or  not,  there  is  a 
precious  number  there,  to  whom  my  soul  de- 
sires to  be  united  now  and  for  ever. 

As  we  have  a  bit  of  leisure  this  afternoon, 
though  the  wind  high  and  cold,  having  had  both 
snow  and  hail  in  showers  these  two  days,  I 
would  gladly  undertake  a  walk  of  a  couple  of 
miles  to  make  thee  a  visit,  if  it  could  be  done ; 
but,  as  it  cannot  be  personally,  feel  my  spirit, 
my  precious,  in  that  which  is  unchangeable; 
and  accept  the  tenderest  salutation  I  am  capable 
of,  with  my  desire  that  grace,  mercy  and  peace 
may  be  multiplied  to  thee,  that  thou  raayesi 
**  Lift  up  thy  head  in  hope" — for  Infinite  Mercy 
does  not  forget  «<  the  kindness  of  thy  youih,  the 
love  of  thine  espousals" — and  hath  promised, 
«•  I  will  not  fail  thee  nor  forsake  thee."    The 


present  sensation  is  sweet — under  it  I  renewedly 
feel  an  increase  of  Gospel  union  with  thee,  and 
drop  my  pen,  in  a  revenent  hope  that  "  darkness 
will  be  made  light  before  thee,  and  crooked 
things  straight,"  through  His  love  who  is  bring- 
ing "  the  blind  by  a  way  that  they  know  not, 
and  leading  them  in  paths  which  they  have  not 
known." 

4M. — Being  got  as  far  as  Leominster,  I  now 
conclude,  as  the  post  goes  from  hence.  For  these 
two  or  three  days  past,  much  rain  falling,  has 
made  the  roads  deep  and  trying,  especially  in 
Herefordshire,  tlie  soil  being  clay ;  but  we  have 
made  out  as  well  as  we  could.  To-morrow, 
it  is  probable,  we  shall  set  off,  having  fifty 
miles  to  P(»ntypool,  where  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing is  to  be  held  on  First  and  Second  days — 
and  next  day  to  Cardiff*,  where,  oh !  if  it  were 
possible  to  meet  thee,  it  would  be  almost  too 
much  joy  for  me  to  behave  decently  under,  con- 
sidering where  we  have  been,  and  how  I  have 
fared  every  way ;  but,  hush  !  my  faithful  moni- 
tor reminds  me  how  little  I  deserve ;  so,  com- 
plaints of  every  kind  aside,  I  wish  to  be  more 
th;lnkful. 

William  Young,  at  whose  house  we  are,  tells 
me  his  sister  Catharine  Phillips  is  to  be  this> 
week  at  Bristol,  where  she  has  been  advised  to 
come,  and  L.  Hawkesworih  with  her,  who  is 
almost  worn  down  with  attending  her;  and  that 
C.  P.  is  in  a  very  declining  and  doubtful  way, 
not  at  all  likely  to  attend  the  Yearly  Meeting 
there,  much  less  get  to  London. 


For  Frlenda*  Review. 

EXILES  IN  VIRGINIA. 

A  volume  of  three  hundred  pages,  of  which 
the  above  is  an  abridged  title,*  has  just  been  is- 
sued from  the  press  in  this  city.  The  principal 
object  of  the  author  has  been  to  record,  in  an 
authentic  form,  a  series  of  transactions  during  the 
darkest  period  of  ihe  revolutionary  war,  in  which 
a  number  of  highly  respectable  citizens  of  Phila- 
delphia and  its  neighbourhood,  chiefly  members 
of  the  religious  Society  of  Friends,  were  subjected 
to  a  prosecution,  to  which  the  history  of  a  free  peo- 
ple scarcely  furnishes  a  parallel.  The  narrative 
before  us,  is  derived  pardy  from  the  public  re- 
cords of  the  day,  and  partly  from  the  manuscripts 
of  the  sufferers,  still  preserved  in  the  families  of 
their  descendants.  This  history  furnishes  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  natural  tendency  of 


•  The  title  in  full,  is  "  Exiles  in  Virgiaia,  with  obser- 
vations on  the  conduct  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  dur- 
ing the  Revolutionary  war,  conDprising  the  official 
papers  of  the  government  relating  to  that  period— 
1777 — 1778.*'  The  book,  which  contains  a  considerable 
amount  of  interesting  information,  is  to  be  had  of  the 
author,  Thomas  Gilpin,  or  of  John  Richardson,  No.  60 
north  Fourth  street.     Price,  two  dollars  a  copy. 
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war,  even  when  ostensibly  waged  in  defence  of 
civil  rights,  to  prostrate  the  liberties  of  the  peace- 
ful citizens  who  fall  within  the  sphere  of  its  in- 
fluence. It  also  manifests  the  facility  with  which 
suspicions,  totally  destitute  of  foundation,  and 
without  a  shadow  of  evidence,  may,  when  act- 
ing upon  the  public  mind  in  a  highly  excited 
state,  be  admitted  as  unquestionable  facts. 

Though  the  author  of  this  narrative  has  not 
placed  his  name  on  the  title  page,  he  has  affixed 
it  to  a  preliminary  advertisement ;  and  is  thus 
known  to  be  the  son  of  one  of  the  Friends  who 
were  arrested  and  finally  banished  on  a  vague 
and  indefinite  charge,  without  attempted  specifi- 
cation, and  without  opportunity  of  proving  their 
innocence.  By  this  violent  proceeding,  our  au- 
thor was  left  fatherless,  while  quite  too  young 
to  appreciate  the  loss. 

Instead  of  following  the  writer  through  his 
notice  of  the  early  history  of  Pennsylvania,  or 
of  the  character  of  the  society  to  which  the  suf- 
ferers chiefly  belonged,  I  shall  present  to  the 
readers  of  the  Review  a  concise  narrative  of  the 
transactions  which  constitute  the  burden  of ^  his 
theme. 

In  the  summer  of  1777,  the  British  army, 
under  General  Howe,  sailed  from  New  York  and 
entered  the  Chesapeake  ;  near  the  head  of  which 
a  landing  was  efiected  on  the  22d  of  Eighth 
month  ;  the  object  of  this  movement  being  to 
obtain  possession  of  Philadelphia.  In  that  city 
the  Continental  Congress,  the  Legislature  of 
Pennsylvania, and  the  Supreme  Executive  Coun- 
cil were  then  in  session.  This  Council  con- 
sisted of  twelve  members,  including  the  President 
and  Vice  President.  This  movement  of  the 
British  commander,  naturally  excited  very  strong 
apprehensions  amoug  the  active  supporters  of  the 
existing  contest.  As  the  Society  of  Friends, 
from  their  well  known  principles  in  relation  to 
war,  were  necessarily  restrained  from  uniting  in 
.hostile  opposition  to  the  British  government, 
they  were  viewed  with  jealousy  and  aversion  by 
many  of  the  violent  and  indiscriminnting  parti- 
sans of  the  revolutionary  cause.  Their  Chris- 
tian testimony  against  wars  in  general  was  mis- 
construed as  opposition  to  the  cause  of  the  United 
States.  Hence  they  were  regarded  by  many  as 
adherents  to  the  royal  party,  and  dangerous  to 
American  freedom. 

While  the  minds  of  the  active  supporters  of 
the  war,  were  in  a  state  of  feverish  excitement, 
in  consequence  of  the  approach  of  the  British 
army,  a  letter  was  transmitted  to  Congress  from 
General  Sulli\  an,  dated  at  Hanover,  near  New- 
ark, New  Jersey,  25th  August,  1777,  enclosing 
copies  of  three  papers,  which  were  said  to  have 
been  found  among  some  baggage  taken  at  Sraten 
Island,  on  the  22d,  one  of  which  was  particu- 
larly recommended  to  the  attention  of  Congress. 
These  papers  were  published  by  that  body,  with 
due  solemnity.  The  one  to  which  the  attention 
of  Congress  was  invited,  contained  eight  very 


short  questions  respecting  the  position  and  move- 
ments of  the  American  armies,  with  information 
annexed  respecting  the  landing  of  General  Howe 
near  the  head  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  the  posi- 
tions occupied  by  Generals  Washington  and  Sul- 
livan. This  information  was  dated  19th  August, 
1777,  and  affixed  to  it  were  the  words  «*  Spank- 
town  Yearly  Meeting."  Another  of  these  papers, 
without  signature,  duly  published  by  autiiority 
of  Congress,  bears  date  **  Sunday,  July  28, 
1777,"  and  purports  to  describe  the  marches  of 
several  bodies  of  American  troops. 

Though  a  small  share  of  reflection  must  have 
exposed  the  absurdity  of  founding  a  serious 
charge  against  a  respectable  society,  or  against 
any  of  its  members,  upon  sucn  documents  as 
these,  they  appear  to  have  been  regarded  as  im- 
portant disclosures,  and  to  have  constituted  the 
basis  of  a  very  oppressive  procedure. 

With  regard  to  the  document  from  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  the  forgery  was  evident  on  its  face,  as 
it  profcijtses  to  give  on  the  19th  of  the  month 
information  respecting  a  fact  which  did  not  occur 
till  the  22d.  The  date  is  not  in  the  language  of 
Friends ;  and  there  never  was  a  Yearly  Meeting 
of  the  Society  at  Spanktown.  This  name, 
indeed,  appears  to  have  been  a  cant  appellation 
for  a  place  near  Rah  way,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  which  a  Quarterly  Meeting,  but  no  Yearly 
Meeting  was  held.  The  intelligence  under  date 
of  "  Sunday,  July  28ih,  1777,"  did  not  even 
preserve  consistency  with  itself,  for  the'28th  was 
the  Second,  not  the  First  day  of  the  week. 
Besides,  tliere  was  nothing  indicating  that 
Friends  had  ever  seen  it. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  such  a  body  of  in- 
telligent men,  as  the  American  Congress,  could 
be  deceived  by  these  puerile  forgeries  ;  yet  we 
And  that  three  days  after  the  date  of  General 
Sullivan's  letter,  a  committee  appointed  to  take 
into  consideration  this  letter  and  the  papers  en- 
closed, reported — **  That  the  several  testimonies 
which  have  been  published  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  contest  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  America,  and  the  uniform  tenor  of  the 
conduct  and  conversation  of  a  number  of  persons 
of  considerable  wealth,  who  profess  themselves 
to  belong  to  the  Society  of  people  commonly 
called  Quakers,  render  it  certain  and  notorious 
that  those  persons  are  with  much  rancour  and 
bitterness  disaffected  to  the  American  cause. 
That  as  these  persons  will  have  it  in  their  power, 
so  there  is  no  doubt  it  will  be  their  inclination, 
to  communicate  intelligence  to  the  enemy,  and 
in  various  other  ways  to  injure  the  counsels  and 
arms  of  America. 

"  That  when  the  enemy,  in  the  month  of  De- 
cember, 1776,  were  bending  their  progress  to- 
wards the  city  of  Philadelphia,  a  certain  sedi- 
tious publication  addressed  'To  our  friends  and 
brethren  in  religious  profession  in  these  and  the 
adjacent  provinces,'  signed  John  Pemberton,  in 
and  on  behalf  of  the  Meeting  of  SufTerings,  held 
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at  Philadelphia,  for  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey,  ihe  20th  of  the  12th  month,  1776,  was 
published,  and  as  your  committee  is  credibly  in- 
formed, circulated  amongst  many  members  of  the 
Society  called  Quakers  through  the  different 
states. 

<*  That  as  the  seditious  paper  aforesaid  origi- 
nated in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  as  the  per- 
sons whose  names  are  under  mentioned  have 
uniformly  manifested  a  disposition  highly  inimi- 
cal to  the  cause  of  America,  therefore 

"  Resolved,  That  it  be  earnestly  recommended 
to  the  Supreme  Executive  Council  of  the  Stale 
of  Pennsylvania,  forthwith  to  apprehend  and 
secure  the  persons  of  Joshua  Fisher,  Abel 
James,  James  Pemberton,  Henry  Drinker,  Israel 
Pemberton,  John  Pemberton,  John  James, 
Samuel  Pleasants,  Thomas  Wharton,  sen.,  Tho- 
mas Fisher,  ^son  of  Joshua,)  and  Samuel  R. 
Fisher,  (son  of  Joshua,)  together  with  all  such 
papers  in  their  possession  as  may  be  of  a  politi- 
cal nature. 

*'  And  whereas,  there  is  strong  reason  to  appre- 
hend that  these  persons  maintain  a  correspond- 
ence and  connexion  highly  prejudicial  to  the 
public  safety,  not  only  in  this  state,  but  in  the 
several  states  of  America, 

<*  Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the 
executive  powers  of  the  respective  states,  forth- 
with to  apprehend  and  secure  all  persons,  as  well 
among  the  people  called  Quakers  as  others,  who 
have  in  their  general  conduct  and  conversation 
evidenced  a  disposition  inimical  to  the  cause  of 
America  ;  and  that  the  persons  so  seized  be  con- 
fined in  such  places  and  treated  in  such  manner 
as  shall  be  consistent  with  their  respective  cha- 
racters and  the  security  of  their  persons. 

<«  That  the  records  and  papers  of  the  Meetings 
of  Sufferings  in  the  respective  states,  be  forth- 
with secured  and  carefully  examined,  and  that 
such  parts  of  tliem  as  may  be  of  a  poliiical  nature 
be  forthwith  transmitted  to  Congress." 

The  said  report  being  read,  and  the  several 
paragraphs  considered  and  debated,  and  the 
question  put  severally  thereon,  the  same  was 
agreed  to. 

Though  nothing  is  here  said  respecting  the 
papers  communicated  by  General  Sullivan,  yet 
as  these  were  the  papers  referred,  and  on  which 
the  report  was  ostensibly  founded,  the  suspicion 
plainly  expressed  that  it  would  *^  be  their  incli- 
nation to  communicate  intelligence  to  the  enemy  ;*' 
as  well  as  the  <»  strong  reason  to  apprehend  that 
they  maintained  a  correspondence  highly  preju- 
dicial to  the  public  safety,"  would  appear  to 
indicate  that  these  spurious  documents  were 
soberly  believed. 

The  <*  seditious  publication,"  which  is  said  to 
have  been  issued  the  preceding  year,  was  an 
episile  of  caution  and  advice  to  their  own  mem- 
bers, to  maintain  their  peaceable  principles,  and 
to  avoid  participating  in  the  commotions  of  the 
dav.    Of  course  advice  of  that  character  could 


indicate  no  inclination  to  furnish  **  intelligence  to 
the  enemy." 

In  consequence  of  this  recommendation  of 
Congress,  the  Executive  Council,  on  the  31st  of 
Eighth  month,  (First  day  of  the  week  as  it  was^} 
resolved,  that  a  «*  suitable  number  of  friends  \a 
the  public  cause,  should  be  authorized  to  seize 
and  secure  the  persons,"  not  only  of  the  eleven 
individuals,  named  in  the  report  to  Congress, 
but  tliirty  others ;  and  in  this  list  it  appears 
there  were  several  members  of  the  Episcopalian 
denomination;  and  from  that  society  no  such 
publication  as  was  charged  upon  Friends,  had 
been  issued. 

[To  bo  ooiUln«ed.] 


From  Chainben*t  Edioburgh  Journal. 

WALKS  IN  A  BRAZILIAN  FOREST. 

(Concluded  fom  page  1S9.J 

Penetrating  more  deeply  into  these  forests,  it 
is  no  figure  to  say  that  there  is  the  kingdom  of 
continual  night.  The  darkness  is  never  broken 
by  the  intrusion  of  the  solar  beam,  and  the 
feebler  moonlight  is  never  known  there.  The 
period  when  the  earth  is  rejoicing  in  the  blaze 
of  a  mid-day  sun,  is  that  in  which  the  darkness 
of  these  recesses  only  becomes  a  little  modified 
from  a  dim  obscurity.  At  this  time  the  straight 
and  lofiy  trunks  of  the  trees  alone  are  discerni- 
ble; above  them  hangs  a  dense  impenetrable 
roof  of  branches  and  leaves  ;  and  the  impression 
of  being  in  a  great  vault,  upheld  by  a  thousand 
rugged  pillars,  is  that  which  most  deeply  afifecls 
the  traveller.  A  dreadful  stillness,  and  an  over- 
mastering feeling  of  gloom,  oppress  the  faculties, 
and  he  gladly  retraces  his  steps  to  brighter  scenes 
out  of  this  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  The 
most  remarkable  feature  of  these  ancient  forests 
remains  to  be  mentioned,  and  it  is  that  which 
clothes  them  in  the  most  elegant  and  fantastic 
garb :  it  is  the  innumerable,  the  incredible  multi- 
tude of  parasitic  plants  and  creepers.  As  though 
the  surface  of  the  earlh  were  insutHcient  for  the 
purpose  of  unfolding  all  the  glorious  productions 
of  the  teeming  soil,  every  hoary  trunk  is  a 
flower-garden,  every  branch  a  flower-siand,  on 
which  a  countless  variety  of  plants,  of  the  most 
exquisite  foliage  and  flower,  put  forth  their  beau- 
ties, adorning  the  great  mass  on  which  they 
thrive  with  a  garment  of  divers  colours  and 
odours  not  its  own.  Curiases,  arums,  the 
splendid  flowers  of  the  pothos,  the  bromelias, 
the  sweet-scented  favourites  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can gardens,  and  singular  tillandrias,  hniig  down 
in  the  most  astonishing  luxuriance  and  remarka- 
ble forms  from  every  aged  tree.  Tiie  trunks 
are  also  the  dwelling-place  of  a  profusion  of 
variously-tinted  lichens — some  of  a  beautiful 
rose  colour,  others  of  a  dazzling  yellow,  some 
blood-red,  which  paint  the  rough  bark,  and  con- 
tribute a  richness  and  a  warmth  of  colouring  to 
the  ensemble  which  can  scarcely  be  conceived. 
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Up  other  giant  stems  creep  passion-floweni,  in 
rich  exuberance,  expanding  in  a  variety  of  rich 
colours  their  singular  form,  once  so  awe-exciting, 
so  deeply  mysterious  to  the  early  discoverers  of 
this  continent.  But  the  appearance  of  the 
luanths,  visci,  and  orchids,  which  scramble  over 
these  trees,  the  pen  fails  to  describe.  Here 
seated  on  a  scaly  palm,  there  reposing  on  an 
immense  bough,  or  dangling  from  the  farthest 
branch,  they  shed  their  odours,  inexpressibly 
sweet  and  grateful,  and  exult  in  their  fantastic 
beauties,  giving  their  rebting*place  a  splendour 
of  appearance  not  to  be  equalled  by  the  roost 
magnificent  collection  brought  together  by  the 
hands  of  man.  Yet  more  wonderful  even  than 
these,  are  the  creeping  and  twining  plants  in 
these  regions.  These  plants  creep  in  immense 
coils  to  the  topmost  boughs,  fling  themselves  to 
the  nearest  neighbour,  wind  around  the  captive, 
and  come  down,  twisting  and  curling  in  an  in- 
extricable manner,  among  the  boughs.  Occa- 
sionally they  twist  together  like  great  cables,  and 
are  seen  strapping  down  some  great  tree  to  the 
earth,  something  after  the  similitude  of  the  mast 
of  a  ship.  Mr.  Darwin  says,  *  During  the 
second  day*s  journey,  we  found  the  road  so  shut 
up,  that  it  was  necessary  that  a  man  should  go 
abroad  with  a  sword  to  cut  away  the  creepers. 
The  woody  creepers  themselves,  covered  by 
others,  were  of  great  thickness ;  some  which  I 
measured  were  two  feet  in  circumference." 
Many  of  these  creepers  suffocate  the  trees 
around  which  they  clasp.  In  every  direction 
their  writhing  lengths  appear,  giving  the  scene 
the  character  of  an  enormous  nest  of  serpents. 
The  surface  of  the  ground  is  literally  strewed 
with  Horal  germs,  in  purple  and  gold,  in  scarlet 
and  blue,  and  in  every  tinge  into  which  the  rays 
of  light  can  be  arranged ;  while  the  exquisite 
delicacy  of  the  foliage  of  the  ferns  and  mimosae 
adds  its  peculiar  grace  to  the  whole.  Flowers 
wliich  would  be  the  pride  and  glory  of  our  con- 
eer/atories,  here  fall  beneath  the  foot  of  the  tra- 
veller at  every  step.  Should  he  escape  from  the 
dense  groves  in  which  he  has  been  so  long  im- 
mersed, and  gain  the  elevation  of  some  loAy  hill, 
what  a  scene  presents  itself!  Grotesque  cacti 
are  all  around,  the  curious  trees  called  the  '  lily- 
trees,'  or  vellosias,  having  thick  naked  stems, 
and  dividing  like  a  fork,  with  a  few  branches 
tipped  with  tuAs  of  leaves,  the  most  singular 
forms  of  the  vegetable  world,  thrive  on  the  plain 
at  his  feet,  over  which  the  emus,  or  American 
ostriches,  gallop  in  flocks,  and  his  eyes  roam  in 
never  tiring  admiration  over  a  sea  of  forest,  of 
waving  foliage,  of  changing  tints,  and  of  inex- 
pressible majesty,  spreading  out  its  broad  arms 
into  the  distant  horizon.  *  So  thick  and  uninter- 
rupted,' writes  Humboldt,  *  are  the  forests  which 
cover  the  plains  of  South  America  between  the 
Orinoco  and  the  Amazon,  that  were  it  not  for 
intervening  rivers,  the  monkeys,  almost  the  only  < 
inhabitants  of  these  regions,  might  pass  along  the  { 


tops  of  the  trees  for  several  hundred  miles  to- 
gether without  touching  the  earth.'  • 

These  primeval  forests  are  only  silent  during 
the  mid-day  glare  of  the  tropical  sun.  The 
dawn  of  morning  is  greeted  by  legions  of  mon- 
keys, tree-frogs,  and  toads,  and  when  the  sun. 
arises  the  scene  is  full  of  life.  <  Squirrels,  troops 
of  gregarious  monkeys,  issue  inquisitively  from 
the  interior  of  tlie  woods  to  the  plantations,  and 
leap  whirling  and  chattering  from  tree  to  tree. 
Birds  of  the  most  singular  forms,  and  of  tlie 
most  superb  plumage,  flutter  singly  or  in  com- 
panies through  the  fragrant  bushes.  The  green* 
blue,  and  red  parrots  assemble  on  the  tops  of  the 
trees,  or  fly  toward  the  plantations  and  islands, 
filling  the  air  with  their  screams.  The  busy 
orioles  creep  out  of  their  long,  pendent,  bag- 
shaped  nestMy  to  visit  the  orange-trees  ;  and  their 
sentinels  announce,  with  a  loud  screaming  cry, 
the  approach  of  man.  Above  all  these  strange 
voices,  the  metallic  tones  of  the  uraponga  sound 
from  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees,  resembling  the 
strokes  of  the  l.ammer  on  the  anvil,  filling  the 
wanderer  with  astonishment.  Delicate  humming- 
birds, rivalling  in  beauty  and  lustre,  diamonds, 
emeralds,  and  sapphires,  hover  round  the 
brightest  flowers.'  Thus,  and  in  a  regular  suc- 
cession, do  these  happy  creatures  spend  their 
brief  existence.  The  sun  declines,  the  beasts 
of  the  forest  do  creep  forth  in  search  of  prey, 
*  till  at  last  the  howling  of  the  monkeys,  the 
sloth  witli  the  cry  as  of  one  in  distress,  the 
croaking  frogs,  and  the  chirping  grasshoppers 
with  their  monotonous  note,  conclude  the  day, 
and  the  bass  tones  of  tlie  bull-frog  announce  the 
approach  of  night.  Myriads  of  luminous  beetles 
now  fly  about  like  ignes-fatui,  and  blood-sucking 
bats  hover  like  phantoms  in  the  profound  dark- 
ness of  the  night.' 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  forests 
are  a  paradise  to  man.  Swarms  of  mosquitoes, 
multitudes  of  piercing,  stinging,  penetrating,  poi- 
sonous flies  torment  every  portion  of  the  surface 
uncovered  for  an  instant.  Monkeys  and  birds 
plunder  his  plantations :  ants  and  cockroaches 
devour  his  food,  and  pull  down  his  house  about 
bis  ears.  Abroad,  the  fierce  cayman  awaits  him 
if  he  ventures  near  the  pools,  and  the  ounce, 
poisonous  serpents,  scorpion?,  centipedes,  spi- 
ders and  acari,  assault  him  in  the  woods.  Yet 
with  all  these  disadvantages,  the  same  pen  de- 
clares Brazil  to  be  *  the  fairest  and  most  glorious 
country  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.'  We  may 
take  for  an  appropriate  conclusion  the  earnest 
language  of  our  most  recent  traveller,  Darwin:— 
*  It  is  easy  to  specify  the  individual  objects  of 
admiration  in  these  grand  scenes  ;  but  it  is  not 
possible  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  higher 
feelings  of  wonder,  astonishment,  and  devotion 
which  fill  and  elevate  the  mind.  Among  the 
scenes  which  are  deeply  impressed  upon  my 
mind,  none  exceed  in  sublimity  the  primeval 
forests  undefaced  by  the  hand  of  man  ;  whether 
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those  of  Brazil,  where  the  powers  of  life  are  pre- 
dominant, or  those  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  where 
deatli  and  decay  prevail.  Both  are  temples  filled 
with  the  varied  productions  of  the  God  of  nature. 
No  one  can  stand  in  these  solitudes  unmoved, 
and  without  feeling  that  there  is  more  in  man 
than  the  mere  breath  of  his  body.' 


MEEKNESS. 

From  humility,  springs  meekness.  Of  all 
the  rare  qualities  of  wisdom,  learning,  valour, 
d^c,  with  which  Moses  was  endued,  he  was  de- 
nominated by  his  meekness :  tliis  gave  the  rest 
a  lustre  they  must  otherwise  have  wanted.  The 
diffiirence  is  not  great  between  these  excellent 
graces  ;  yet  the  Scripture  observes  some.  God 
will  teach  the  humble  his  way,  and  guide  the 
meek  in  judgment.  It  seems  to  be  humility  per- 
fectly digested,  and  from  a  virtue  become  a 
nature.  A  meek  man  is  one  that  is  not  easily 
provoked,  yet  easily  grieved;  not  peevish  or 
hasty,  but  soft,  gentle,  and  inoffensive.  O  bless- 
ed will  you  be,  if  this  grace  adorn  you  !  God 
will  clothe  the  meek  with  salvation ;  and  blessed 
are  they,  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth. — W. 
Penn. 


For  PrieDdi'  Rerlew. 
SLIGHT  MISTAKES. 

The  readers  of -the  Review,  doubtless,  re- 
member that  some  months  ago,  Leverrier,  a 
profound  French  philosopher, turned  his  attention 
to  the  inequalities  in  the  rodtions  of  some  of  the 
planets,  more  particularly  in  those  of  Uranus, 
which  could  not  be  accounted  for  without  sup- 
posing other  disturbing  causes  than  those  set 
down  in  the  books.  This  subject  impressed 
his  mind  very  forcibly ;  and  as  the  mathematician 
is  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  demonstration, 
he  reflected  and  calculated,  until  he  became  con- 
vinced that  there  must  be  beyond  the  known  range 
of  the  planets,  an  undiscovered  mass,  to  whose 
powers  of  attraction  were  to  be  attributed  the 
disturbance  just  referred  to.  Further  calcula- 
tions, aided  by  that  wonderful  analysis,  at  the 
refinement  and  searching  powers  of  which,  in  the 
hands  of  Laplace  or  Bowditch,  Newton  himself, 
though  the  first  inventor  of  it,  would,  were  he 
now  alive,  be  astonished,  enabled  Leverrier  to 
designate  the  point,  almost,  to  which  the  telescope 
should  be  directed  in  searching  for  that  which 
was  to  set  all  right,  and  demonstrate  the  unbroken 
harmony  of  Newton's  great  universal  law  of 
gravitation. 

When  the  announcement  was  made  that  the 
planet  whose  necessity  was'  so  nicely  calculated, 
and  whose  existence  was  as  confidently  as- 
serted, was  really  brought  to  light  by  the  astrono- 
mer's glasses,  the  discovery  was  hailed  as  one 
of  the  proudest  triumphs  of  the  exact  sciences, 
that  has  ever  been  recorded. 


The  following  playful  article,  I  met  with  in  a 
late  number  of  Littell's  Living  *^ge,  and  I  con- 
clude it  will  amuse,  if  it  do  no  more,  a  goodly 
number  of  the  readers  of  the  Review.         Z. 

<<  M.  Babinet  disputes  M.  Leverrier's  planet. 
The  young  astronomer,  it  seems,  thought  he  had 
discovered  a  planet,  but  it  turns  out  to  be  another 
which  somebody  else  had  discovered.  There  is 
a  formidable  discrepancy,  according  to  M.  Babi- 
net, between  the  discovery  and  the  thing  dis- 
covered. M.  Leverrier  perceived  a  planet  at  a 
distance  from  the  sun  thirty  six  times  that  of  the 
earth,  whereas  the  planet  discovered  is  only  thirty 
times  that  distance;  M.  Leverrier's  globe  is 
thirty  eight  times  the  size  of  the  earth,  the  planet 
discovered  is  about  twelve  times ;  in  its  orbit,  M. 
Leverrier's  takes  two  hundred  and  seventeen 
years  to  make  both  ends  meet,  the  other  takes 
but  a  hundred  and  sixty  four  years.  It  seems  to 
us  that  the  actual  planet  is  a  paltry  affair  com- 
pared to  M,  Leverrier's ;  so  that  he  is  well  quit 
of  it,  we  should  say. 

*«But  after  all,  we  do  not  see  that  these  dis- 
crepancies very  gravely  affect  the  discovery.  M. 
Leverrier  found  out  that  there  must  be  a  planet, 
and  there  is  one ;  what  would  you  have  more  ? 
It  is,  possibly,  two  hundred  millions  of  leagues 
off  the  place  assigned  to  it ;  but  what  then  ? 
what  is  two  hundred  millions  of  leagues  ?  As 
to  the  duration  of  the  Neptunian  year,  and  the 
bulk  of  the  globe,  it  \yas,  we  suspect,  but  the  in- 
discretion of  talking  big  about  it ;  which  may 
easily  be  pardoned  in  so  young  a  man.  We  do 
not  see  -why  M .  Babinet  should  quarrel  with  the 
planet  that  he  has  got,  on  these  slight  grounds. 
A  planet  in  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  vast  un« 
known,  although  it  is  such  a  little  ball  with  such 
a  little  hoop  of  an  orbit.  M.  Leverrier  confesses 
that  he  magnified  his  discovery  ;  and  although  it 
is  no  such  great  affair  as  people  were  led  to 
suppose,  we  must  say  that  quite  enough  remains 
to  do  the  young  man  great  credit.  Besides,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  residuary  planet,  M.  Leverrier 
has  at  least  discovered  a  good  berth  with  some 
£000  a  year;  which  he  will  probably  regard  as 
a  satisfactory  set-off  against  the  curtailment  of 
his  planetary  dimensions.  We  wish  all  young 
men  could  show  as  much  for  their  education. 

By  the  by,  if  M.  Leverrier's  prize  is  revoked, 
what  becomes  of  Mr.  Adams,  who  had  drawn 
the  next  number  ? 

This  dispute  about  a  planet  is  an  incident  that 
ougTit  to  be  instructive  to  us  all.  How  positive 
we  are  about  things  the  most  small,  recondite, 
and  obscure  !  Here  is  a  thing  big  enough  in  all 
conscience,  standing  forth  in  view  of  the  whole 
universe;  yet  men  are  debating  where  it  is — 
barely  agreeing  that  it  exists  at  all,  and  confess- 
i  ng  to  an  error  in  fixing  ite  whereabout  equal  to 
hundreds  of  millions  of  miles.  Every  resoecta- 
b!e  telescope  in  Europe  is  foiled  in  declarinff 
where  this  considerable  piece  of  goods  is  ;   and 
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yet  we  undertake  to  expound  universal  laws, 
and  settle  the  bounds  between  *<  right'*  and 
**  wrong." 

fuieYds^eview. 

PHILADELPHIA,  ELEVENTH  MONTH  25, 1848. 

The  Minutes  of  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting, 
not  being  yet  received,  we  are  unprepared  to  fur- 
nish the  readers  of  the  Review  with  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  proceedings  of  that  body.  We  are, 
however,  enabled,  from  verbal  information,  to  state 
that  the  Meeting  was  held  as  usual,  and  that  the 
business  which  commoqly  engaged  their  attention, 
was  conducted  in  a  harmonious  and  satisfiictory 
manner.  The  proposition  from  New  York  Yearly 
Meeting,  relative  to  a  conmiittee  of  conference,  was 
introduced  and  agreed  to;  and  a  number  of  Friends 
were  appointed  to  represent  that  Yearly  Meeting 
ia  the  proposed  assembly  at  Baltimore. 


justly  observes,  is  hard  to  see  through.  It  seems 
to  be  the  natural  tendency  of  parly  feeling  to  at- 
tribute to  an  opponent  the  worst  motive  that  his 
actions  can  bear ;  whereas  a  spirit  of  candor  is  ready 
to  admit,  that  conduct  which  it  cannot  approve,  may 
originate  in  error  of  the  judgment,  as  well  as  in 
perversity  of  intention. 


The  narrative  of  the  Exiles  in  Virginia,  a  part  of 
which  appears  in  this  number,   is  not  given  with 
any  design  to  cast  an  odium  upon  the  active  poli- 
ticians of  the  revolutionary  period.     We  willingly 
leave  posterity  to  judge  from  the  light  of  impartial 
history,  of  the  actions  and  motives  of  those  who 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  guiding  the  helm, 
during  that  turbulent  period.    We  think,  however, 
that  a  salutary  lesson  may  be  deduced  from  the 
narrative  in  question— a  lesson  which  may  be  use- 
ful to  others  as  well  as  to  those  who  participate  in 
the  administration  of  government.     We  are  ad- 
monished to  be  cautious  how  we  judge,  in  a  state 
of  feverish  excitement,  of  the  designs  and  motives 
of  others,  whose  situation  and  principles  of  action 
are  imperfectly  comprehended.    Had  the  members 
of  the  Executive  Council,  instead  of  consulting  their 
passions  or  their  fears,  allowed  themselves  time  to 
eason  coolly  on  the  subject,  they  must  have  per- 
ceived that  these  citizens,  numbers  of  whom  had 
joined  in  firm  but  pacific  remonstrances  against  the 
oppressive  measures  of  the  parent  government,  were 
not  the  kind  of  men  who  were  likely  to  aid  in  the 
enforcement,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  of  those 
measures  against  which  their  voices  had  been  raised, 
when  attempted  under  the  form  of  parliamentary  ac- 
tion.   A  little  sober  reflection  might  have  suggested 
a  belief  that  men  whose  religious  tenets  were  well 
known  to  be  opposed  to  war,  whatever  the  object  or 
design  of  its  prosecution,  might  very  possibly  have 
other  reasons  than  treasonable  attachment  to  Bri- 
tish agression,  for  abstaining  themselves,  and  ad- 
vising their  members  to  abstain  from  participating 
in  the  strife  of  blood.     But  passion,  upon  whatever 
subject  excited,   raises  a  dust,  which,  as  W.  Penn 


The  writer,  whose  observations  on  the  disagree- 
ment between  Babinet  and  Leverrier,  our  corres- 
pondent Z.  has  introduced  to  our  notice,  makes 
himself  merry  upon  what  he  calls  the  trifluig  mis- 
take of  two  hundred  millions  of  leagues  in  the 
position  of  an  undiscovered  planet }  and  some  of 
our  readers  may  be  ready  to  imagine  that  there  is 
more  uncertainty  in  the  deductions  of  science,  than 
is  actually  the  case.  - 

The  grand  idea,  that  the  principle  which  draws 
a  stone  to  the  earth,  might  possibly  extend  to  the 
moon,  did  not  originate  with  Newtcm.    But  that 
gigantic  genius  was  the  first  who  demonstrated  that 
this  jwinciple  actually  regulates  the  motion  of  the 
celestial  bodies.    Pursuing  the  track   which    he 
opened,  and  using  the  instrument  which  he  and 
Leibnitz  almost  simultaneously  devised,  the  vota- 
ries of  science  have  been  able,  not  only  to  prove 
that  the  great  movements  of  the  planetary  orbs,  are 
regulated  by  the  principle  of  gravity,  but  to  ex- 
plain and  compute  the  minor  perturbations  which 
the  actions  of  the  planets  produce  on  each  other. 
To  determine  the  periodic  returns  of  these  rolling 
orbs  to  given  points  of  space ;  to  describe  in  ad- 
vance, the  various  phenomena  of  eclipses,  transits 
and  occultations,  is  certainly  no  petty  triumph  of 
science.    But  to  determine  the  density  of  these 
distant  bodies,  and  to  ascertain  their  mutual  opera- 
tion, and  the  irregularities  which  they  impress  on 
the  motions  of  each  other,  indicates  a  force  of  scien- 
tific research,  of  which  none  but  a  mathematician 
can  form  an  adequate  conception.    To  find  that  the 
planet  Uranus,  a  planet  whose  existence  has  not 
been  known  quite  seventy  years,  was  subject  to 
perturbations  which  could  not  all  be  produced  by 
the  planets  already  discovered,  was  an  achieve- 
ment more  worthy  of  admiration  than  of  ridicule. 
Now  we  may  readily  conceive  that  in  fixing  upon 
a  cause  capable  of  producing  a  given  eifect,  there 
Vas  ample  room  for  conjecture.    A  position  and 
magnitude  might  be  assigned  to  the  unknown  body, 
capable  of  producing  the  observed  perturbations, 
within  the  limits  of  error  inseparable  from  observa- 
tion, during  the  time-  the  planet  Uranus  has  been 
known.    Such  a  concurrence,  if  found,  would  give 
us  a  possible  position  and  magnitude  for  the  undis- 
covered body.    But  this  does  not  preclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  finding,  in  the  wide  range  of  our  plane- 
tary system,  another  position  and  quantity  of  mat- 
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ter,  by  which  a  corresponding  effect,  within  the 
limits  in  question,  might  be  produced.  Men  of 
science  will  probably  agree,  that  with  aD  the  aids 
of  physical  science,  the  telescope,  itself  a  produc- 
tion of  science,  must  famish  the  means  of  deter- 
mining where  the  new  planet  actually  is.  And  if  its 
distance  from  the  sun  can  be  ascertained,  we  may 
determine,  by  Kepler^s  third  law,  the  time  of  its 
revolution,  without  waiting  to  see  it  completed. 


Married,— On  the  I6lh  inst.,  at  Friends'  Meet- 
ing, Mount  Holly,  N.  J.,  Wm.  C.  Lonostreth,  of 
Springfield,  Delaware  county,  Pa.,  to  Abbt  Ann, 
daughter  of  Benjamin  Taylor,  of  the  former  place. 

,  At  Friends'  Meeting  House,  West  Fal- 
mouth, Mass.,  on  Fifth  day,  the  9th  inst.  Reuben 
Dillingham,  to  Charitt,  daughter  of  Theophilus 
Gifford,  all  of  West  Falmouth. 

,  At  Friends'  Meeting,  at  Haverford,  Dela- 
ware CO.,  Pa.,  on  the  16lh  inst.,  Thomas  William- 
son, of  this  city,  to  Deborah  M.,  daughter  of 
Samuel  Garrigues. 


Died,— In  New  York,  on  the  morning  of  the  1 1  th 
inst.,  at  the  residence  of  his  father,  John  Clapp, 
Samuel  H.  Clapp,  aged  32  years. 

With  an  ingenuous  and  intelligent  mind,  and  an 
energy  of  character  not  often  surpassed,  he  em- 
braced with  avidity  the  opportunities  that  were 
afforded  him  for  improving  and  qualifying  himself 
for  asefulneps. 

He  soon  won  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  those 
who  knew  him,  and  attained  a  success  and  stand- 
ing in  his  profession,  seldom  enjoyed  by  one  of  his 
age.  -^         ^ 

He  entered  upon  married  life  with  very  bri«^hl 

E respects  of  prosperity  and  happiness,  but  lis 
leavenly  Father  saw  meet  to  mar  them,  for  symp- 
toms of  a  fatal  disease  soon  made  their  appearance, 
and  though  for  a  time  they  seemed  arrested,  they 
returned  and  resisted  every  effort  which  affection 
and  skill  could  suggest  for  their  removal. 

From  the  first  he  appeared  very  much  to  realize 
the  precarious  tenure  which  he  had  upon  life;  he 
had  always  been  of  a  reflecting  and  conscientious 
turn  of  mind,  but  now  he  became  increasingly 
serious;  to  his  own  apprehension  his  progress  was 
slow,  but  his  letters,  his  conversation,  ani  his  love 
for  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  other  serions  reading, 
evinced  thai  the  work  of  refinement  and  prepara- 
tion was^omg  on.  His  resignation  and  submission 
were  striking  and  touching. 

Diffident  of  himself,  he  was  fearful  lest  he  should 
speak  too  strongly  of  his  religious  attainments.  His 
only  hope  was  in  the  mercy  of  God,  through  Christ 
Jesus,  and  he  committed  himself  entirely  into  the 
hands  of  his  Saviour  in  whom  he  believed,  and  by 
whose  grace  he  could  say,  *'  Not  my  will,  but  thine, 
0  Lord,  be  done.*' 

As  his  end  approached,  he  became  quite  aware 
of  the  shortness  of  his  time;  and  near  his  close  tes- 
tified to  the  efficacy  of  that  grace  which  had  sus- 
tained him  in  illness,  and  enabled  him  to  acknow- 
ledge that  the  chastening  had  been  in  love.  And 
when  the  summons  came,  we  fully  believe  that  it 
found  him  prepared  and  meet  for  an  ii  heriUnce 
among  all  them  which  are  sanctified. 


Died,  On  5th    day    morning,  the  16th    inst., 
Sa^iujel  S.,  youngest  son  of  Thomas  Kimber,  of  this« 
city,  in  the  12th  year  of  his  age. 

On  the  4th    inst.,  at  her  residence  in  this 

city,  Sarah  Hornor,  a  member  of  the  Western  Dis- 
trict Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  82d  year  of  her  ase. 

The  subject  of  this  brief  notice  was  an  invalid 
from  her  youth.  Being  thus  precluded  from  a  par- 
ticmation  in  many  of  the  duties  of  active  life,  d^e 
had  happily  imbibed  a  taste  for  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  and  the  pleasures  resulting  from  the 
contemplation  of  Nature.  The  habitual  cultivation 
of  these  sources  of  innocent  enjoyment,  rendered 
her  in  old  age  a  striking  example  of  the  truth,  that 
the  due  employment  of  the  mental  powers  tends  to 
their  preservation  when  the  eye  has  become  dimned 
and  "  the  natural  force  abated."  Her  affections  na- 
turally  warm,  were,  from  tlm  circumstances  under 
which  she  was  placed,  mucn  centered  within  the 
family  circle.  Yet  here,  moderated  by  an  unrepi- 
ning  submission  to  Divine  dispensations,  they  were 
a  means  of  diffusing  comfort  and  cheerfulness  to 
all  sround  her.  Her  conversation  was  often  in- 
stmctive,  for  her  retentive  memory  was  stored  with 
interesting  facts,  and  from  this  cause,  as  well  as 
from  a  sense  of  Christian  obligation,  she  was  re- 
markably free  from  a  disposition  to  dwell  upon  the 
failings  of  others.  She  was  habitually  reserved  in 
reference  to  the  state  of  her  mind.  Yet  those  who 
knew  her  most  intimately,  remarked  that  as  the 
shades  of  evening  gathered  around  her,  she  was  iur 
creasingly  drawn  into  retirement  and  communion 
with  her  Maker.  At  an  age  far  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary duration  of  life,  she  was  permitted  peacefully 
to  depart,  as  we  humbly  hope,  through  the  mercy 
of  her  Redeemer,  to  "  a  'better  inheritance  even  an 
heavenly." 

,  On  the  evening  of  3d  inst.,  at  her  residence 

in  Azalia,  Indiana,  Asenath  Parker,  widow  of 
Benjamin  Parker,  aged  about  50  years.  She  was 
a  native  of  North  Carolina,  but  had  been  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  a  member  of  Driftwood  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, where  she  has  left  a  large  circle  of  relatives 
to  lament  her  removal. 

,  At  the  same  place,  on  the  6th  inst.,  of  in- 
flammation of  the  brain,  Aaron  Parker,  son  of  the 
above  mentioned  widow,  aged  about  18  years. 

For  Friends*  Review. 

HENRY  DUNCAN— DEBORAH  DARBY. 

It  cannot  but  afford  satisfaction  to  the  readers 
of  the  Review,  to  find  in  its  pages  well  authenti- 
cated anecdotes,  not  only  of  early  Friends,  but 
of  those  of  more  recent  date,  whose  lives  have 
added  dignity  to  virtue.  Even  the  eccentricities 
and  mistakes  of  some  of  these,  when  judiciously 
stated,  are  not  without  value.  I  have  sometimes 
thought  that  the  memoirs  published  by  Friends, 
have  generally  been  confined  too  exclusively  to 
eulogium.  The  faults  and  failings,  as  well  as 
excellencies  of  those  who  have  ended  their 
Christian  warfare  in  triumph,  may  be  deeply  in- 
structive to  their  successors. 

In  the  life  of  Henry  Duncan,  a  minister  of  the 
church  of  Scotland,  there  is  a  reference  to  the 
character  and  services  of  two  worthy  and  ex- 
cellent female  Friends  who  travelled  together 
extensively  in  America,  whose  memories  are 
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still  very  dear  to  many  of  those  among  us  whose 
^ives   are  now  advancing  into   the  **  sere  and 
yellow  leaf." 

Those  who  see  this  statement,  will  probably 
be  inclined  to  read  the  whole  of  the  volume* 
which  contains  it.  Readers,  of  every  Christian 
denomination,  will,  I  think,  yield  a  ready  assent 
to  its  instructive  contents. 

Many  of  the  young  readers  of  our  Society, 
have  doubdess  read  and  admired  the  life  of 
**  Mary  Lundie  Duncan  ;  Being  recollections  of 
a  daughter,  by  her  mother."  This  very  talented 
and  pious  female  was  the  daughter  of  Robert' 
Lundie,  minister  of  Kelso,  Scotland,  and  became 
the  wife  of  W.  Wallace  Duncan,  minister  of 
Cleish,  and  son  of  H^nry  Duncan,  above  alluded 
to.  She  was  bom  in  the  spring  of  1814,  when 
the  orchards  were,  as  her  '*  tender  father  used 
to  say,  in  a  blaze  of  blossoms."  His  usual 
designation  of  her  was,  *  my  sweet  bud,  born 
among  blossoms.*  Her  life,  indeed,  exhibited 
the  tenderness  as  well  as  sweetness  of  the  blos- 
som. She  died  in  1840,  aged  twenty  five. 
Between  the  families  of  the  Lundies  and  the 
Duncans,  a  remarkably  strong  attachment  ex- 
isted, originating  in  the  warm  friendship  which 
the  heads  of  both  cherished  for  each  oiher. 
That  Henry  Duncan  was  ihe  real  and  original 
founder  of  those  beneficial  institutions.  Savings 
Banks,  designed  for  the  benefit  of  the  labouring 
classes,  appears  to  be  well  established.  His 
death  is  thus  announced  in  the  Savings  Bank 
Magazine. 

**  This  venerable  and  faithful  man  died  in  the 
47th  year  of  his  ministry,  at  his  parish  at  Ruth- 
well,  in  Dumfriehire,  on  the  12th  of  February 
last,  1846. 

*'  To  the  public,  Dr.  Duncan  is  best  known 
as  having  first  conceived  and  brought  into  opera- 
tion, a  savings  bank,  minutely  organized,  and 
with  comprehensive  views,  which  he  fully  ex- 
plained through  the  press  in  1810.  His  labours 
are  thus  noticed  in  Pratt's  '  History  of  Savings 
Banks.'  <  His  (Dr.  D's.)  zeal  was  applauded, 
but  his  recommendation  was  neglected.  Steady, 
however,  in  the  pursuit  of  the  benefit  which  he 
anticipated  from  it,  he  resolved  to  bring  his  plan 
to  the  test  of  experiment  by  such  an  establish- 
ment in  his  own  parish.  To  this  he  gave  the 
name  of  The  Parish  Bank  Friendly  Society  of 
Ruth  well.  'Its  capital  amounted,  at  the  time 
of  publishing  the  second  edition  of  his  Essay, 
to  a  sum  exceeding  d6l,400.' 

"  Dr.  Duncan's  zeal  was  from  the  first,  ap- 
plauded by  many,  but  this  applause  was  not  un- 
mixed with  expressions  of  disapprobation,  that 
resulted  from  various  views.     The  confidence 

•"Memoir  of  Henry  Duncan,  D.  D.,  minister  of 
Ruthwell ;  Founder  of  Savings  Banks ;  Author  of 
Sacred  Philosophy  of  the  Seasons,  &c.  By  his  son,  the 
Rev.  Geofge  John  C.  Duncan,  North  Shields.*'  This 
work,  1*2  mo.  pp.  320,  has  recently  issued  from  the 
press  of  Robert  Carter,  N.  York. 


he  enjoyed  as  a  faithful  and  devoted  minister 
however,  enabled  Dr.  Duncan  to  succeed  in  con- 
vincing the  poor  of  his  parish  at  least ,  so  that 
the  Ruthwell  Savings  Bank  succeeded  to  admira- 
tion, from  its  very  commencement. 

''Dr.  Duncan 'followed  out  his  Sabbath  in- 
structions by  incessant  and  varied  week  day 
labours  amongst  his  people  ;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing this,  he  found  also  some  time  for  the  pur- 
suits of  literature  and  science.  His  tracts  are 
still  read  in  Scotland,  and  his  '  Philosophy  of 
the  Seasons,*  will  continue  to  be  so.  To  men 
of  Science  he  is  known  by  his  geological  dis- 
coveries.* 

**  When  the  hard  trial  of  the  faith,  and  con- 
stancy of  the  cle^  of  the  established  church 
of  Scotland,  came  to  a  crisis  in  1843,  he,  as 
might  have  been  anticipated,  adhered  to  his 
principles,  and  died  an  esteemed  minister  of  the 
Free  Church." 

In  describing  the  early  life  of  Henry  Duncan, 
his  son,  the  author,  states : 

"  Attending  his  presbytery  one  day  at  Annan, 
he  learned  that  three  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
who  were  announced  in  their  simple  and  peculiar 
style  as  Solomon  Chapman,  Deborah  Darby, 
and  Rebecca  Byrd,  had  arrived,  and  intended  to 
hold  a  meeting  the  same  evening.  His  curiosity 
was  excited,  and,  notwithstanding  some  clerical 
remonstrances,  he  waited  in  town  to  attend  it. 
The  pious  sincerity  of  the  speakers  deeply  af- 
fected him*  His  heart  warmed  towards  them  ; 
and,  having  introduced  himself  to  them  at  the 
close,  he  learned  that  they  were  prosecuting  a 
mission  to  the  South  of  Scotland,  to  which  they 
seemed  to  believe  themselves  Divinely  called, 
and  that  their  road  next  day  would  lead  them 
through  his  parish  on  their  way  to  Dumfries. 
He  invited  them  accordingly  to  visit  the  manor 
as  they  passed,  and  to  rest  and  dine  with  him, 
which  they  did.  His  father  and  mother,  and 
elder  sister,  the^  unmarried,  now  Mrs.  Phillips, 
were  present,  the  latter  of  whom  has,  at  the 
author's  request,  given  an  account  of  the  visit  in 
the  following  letter: 

"  We  found  them  plain,  simple-hearted  Chris- 
tians, bent  upon  doing  good.  The  two  ladies 
travelled  in  their  own  phaeton,  while  their  friend 
attended  them  on  horseback.  They  had  come 
from  Shropshire  upon  this  call,  and  he  had 
joined  them  from  Sunderland  at  Carlisle.  After 
dinner,  one  of  the  ladies — Mrs.  Darby — turned 
in  a  kind  but  solemn  manner  to  your  father,  and 
addressed  him  for  some  minutes  in  the  most 
friendly  and  affecting  way,  saying  that  she  could 
not  leave  his  hospitable  roof  without  expressing 
the  interest  she  felt  in  him,  and  the  assurance 
she  entertained  that  he  would  be  a  blessing  to 
those  among  whom  he  lived,  and  whom  he  was 

*He  was  not  only  the  first  to  point  out  traces  of  now 
extinct  animals  on  the  strata  of  former  eras,  but  he  at 
once,  also,  appreciated  the  importance  of  these  traces 
as  geological  phenomeDa.^-i>r.  Chalmers. 
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engaged  in  teaching  the  glorious  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ.  She  pointed  out  the  responsibility  of 
his  situation,  and  gave  many  sweet  advices  and 
many  warnings,  all  of  which  you  may  remember 
better  than  I  can,  by  your  having  heard  your 
dear  father  tell  them.  After  this  address  was 
ended,  your  father  attempted  to  reply,  but  was 
so  overcome  that  he  could  only  say  a  few  words 
of  thanks,  and  burst  into  tears.  Indeed  there 
was  not  a  dry  eye  in  the  room,  except  those  of 
the  composed  individual  whose  words  had  pro* 
duced  the  sensation.  After  a  short  and  solemn 
silence,  her  female  companion  turned  gently  to 
me,  and  said  that  she  had  felt  her  heart  drawn 
to  all  in  the  company,  but  particularly  to  the 
dear  young  woman,  as  she  called  me,  whose 
duties  seemed  to  be  to  assist  her  brother  in  do* 
ing  good  to  all  around  by  advice  and  example. 
She  pointed  out  how  much  a  female  in  my 
situation  might  do  by  lightening  burdens,  by 
sharing  them,  by  urging  on  in  the  path  of  duly, 
and  promoting  the  good  of  all  within  our  influ- 
ence. I  could  make  no  answer  but  grateful 
tears ;  and  in  a  minute  Deborah's  large  hat  was 
laid  on  the  table,  and  she  and  the  rest  of  us 
were  upon  our  knees,  when  she  said  she  could 
not  leave  this  house  without  imploring  a  blessing 
upon  it,  and  thanking  God  for  directing  them  to 
it,  as  she  was  persuaded  it  was  for  good.  She 
then  prayed  for  the  parents  and  for  their  chil- 
dren present  in  a  most  earnest  manner.  When 
the  phaeton  was  announced,  and  they  took  leave, 
she  turned  round,  and  holding  up  her  hands, 
she  said,  *<  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  be  upon  this 
house."  Their  male  friend  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  the  scene  with  silent  interest;  and 
when  your  father  took  his  hand  to  say  ferewell, 
and  expressed  a  hope  that  on  some  fature  occa- 
sion he  would  call  when  business  led  him  that 
way,  he  said,  "  I  do  not  think  I  could  pass  thy 
door  without  coming  to  see  thee."  The  three 
set  off  for  Dumfries  to  hold  a  meeting;  and 
your  father  was  so  drawn  towards  them  that  he 
mounted  his  horse,  and  had  again  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  and  conversing  with  them. 

**  Some  years  later,  I  embraced  an  opportunity 
of  visiting  Mrs.  Darby  in  Staffordshire,  and  re- 
member well  her  expressions  of  gratitude  to 
Gwl,  who  had  guided  her  to  Ruthwell,  as  if  she 
felt  satisfied  that  the  good  thus  accomplished 
was  a  sufficient  reward  of  her  mission."  The 
author  thus  proceeds : 

*«  These  three  amiableand  devoted  Friends, 
were  well  known  and  highly  esteemed  in  their 
own  Society,  of  which  they  were  *  approved 
preachers.'  Mrs.  Darby,  who  was  a  lady  of 
property,  seems  to  have  been  strikingly  distin- 
guished by  her  zeal  and  devotion.  In  the  *  Life 
of  Elizabeth  Fry,'  published  by  her  daughters, 
we  learn  that  while  that  philanthropic  Christian 
was  yet  enchained  by  the  fascinations  of  the 
world,  she  was  brought  into  the  company  of 
Mrs.    Darby,   who     became    instrumental   in 


prompting  some  of  her  earliest  benevolent  aspi- 
rations ;  and  that  she  remarkably  predicted  her 
future  zeal  on  behalf  of  suffering  humanity.  It 
is  somewhat  singular,  that  the  same  person 
should  have  found  Mr.  Duncan  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances, and  have  foreseen  a  favourable 
change  in  his  case  also.  Did  this  arise  from  any 
peculiar  measure  of[  spiritual  discernment  with 
which  this  individual  was  gifWd,  or  were  there 
already  sufficient  indications  in  both  to  lead  to 
the  remark  T  There  was  a  striking  resemblance 
on  several  points  in  the  two  histories.  Gaiety 
and  worldly  conformity  at  first  distinguished 
both;  ardent  philanthropy  and  persevering 
charity  followed;  humble  devotion  and  piety 
crowned  the  drooping  head  of  each  at  last.  We 
cannot  fail  to  be  affected  by  observing  the  same 
instrument  employed  by  Providence  in  either 
case,  to  touch  the  springs  on  which  the  future 
motions  of  Christian  love  and  faithfulness  de- 
pended. 

'<  It  was  always  with  evident  pleasure,  that  he 
referred  to  the  visit  of  these  good  Friends  ;  and 
from  this  time  his  mind  was  certainly  more 
solemnly  impressed  than  formerly  with  the  im- 
mense importance  of  divine  things.  If  we  are 
not  warranted  in  saying  that  he  now  gave  him- 
self to  Christ,  I  think  we  are  led  to  believe  that 
the  Spirit  was  already  striving  with  him,  and 
beginning  to  prepare  the  soil  of  his  heart  for 
that  seed  which  at  a  later  period  sprang  up  ond 
produced  its  abundant  fruits. 

"  A  small  manuscript  remains,  neatly  fitted  to 
the  size  of  a  common  focket  book,  and  bearinff 
the  marks  of  having  been  much  used,  dated 
25th  of  August,  )804.  It  affords  evidence  of 
the  secret  workings  of  a  conscience  susceptible 
of  the  best  impressions,  and  tenderly  alive  to  the 
evil  tendencies  of  his  natural  heart,  and  was 
written,  we  may  gather,  while  the  effect  of  the 
conversation  of  his  Quaker  friend  was  still  fresh 
on  his  mind." 

After  an  enumeration  of  the  Christian  duties 
which  in  this  paper  he  resolves  to  fulfil,  he 
adds: 

"  N.  B.  I  will,  in  this  respect,  endeavour  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  very  respectable  sect 
of  Christians  known  by  the  name  of  Quakers, 
whose  principles  and  conduct  in  many  particu- 
lars I  think  worthy  of  being  adopted." 

S X. 


For  Friendt»  Review. 

A  DREAM  OF  HEAVEN.— A  FACT,  AND  NOT 

A  FICTION. 

Edited  bt  T.  Sharp,  A  M. 

The  following  very  extraordinary  narrative, 

was  published  several  years  ago  in  this  city.     I 

well  remember  the  impression  made  upon  ray 

mind  when  I  first  read  it^  being  thmjiwung 

"*  Acopy  of  the  21st  edition  was  lately  rwlived 
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through  the  kindness  of  Ann  Alexander,  a 
valued  Friend,  of  Ipswich,  in  England,  who  ex- 
changed an  interesting  letter  with  the  editor,  on 
the  faithfulness  of  the  narrative,  just  before  his 
death  :  it  may  therefore,  we  apprehend,  be  en- 
tirely relied  upon. 

To  use  the  language  of  a  highly  respectable 
periodical,  *<  its  grand  points  are  the  glory  of  the 
Redeemer— the  felicity  of  the  redeemed-^,  and 
the  awful  state  of  such  as  live  in  enmity  with 
God  here,  and  die  without  meetness  for  the 
holiness  of  Heaven  hereafter."  P. 

In  1814,  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F ,  who 

were  lost  in  August,  1831,  on  board  the  Rothsay 
Castle  steam  packet,  were  acquainted  with  three 
sisters,  residing  in  London,  and  who  belonged  to 
the  higher  class  of  society.  Two  of  these  sisters 
were  decidedly  pious,  but  the  third  was  volatile, 
and  just  the  contrary.  They  were  all  elderly, 
which  rendered  the  gaiety  of  the  third  less  be- 
coming, and  also  inclined  her  the  more  easily  to 
take  offence  at  any  remarks  made  upon  iL 
She  hated  the  piety  of  her  sisters,  and  opposed 
it  in  a  very  petty  and  despiteful  manner,  though 
they  endeavoured  sedulously  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  her,  and  to  render  the  difference 
between  them  as  little  disagreeable  as  possible. 
•  One  night  towards  the  close  of  1814,  she  had 
been  at  an  assembly  very  late,  and  the  next 
morning  at  breakfast  was  so  remarkably  different 
from  her  usual  manner,  that  her  sisters  feared 
she  was  very  unwell,  or  had  met  with  some  mis- 
fortune which  deeply  affected  her.  Instead  of 
her  incessant  chat  about  every  person  she  had 
met,  and  about  every  thing  she  had  seen,  and  all 
that  had  been  said  and  done,  she  sat  sullen  and 
silent,  and  absorbed.  The  gloom  of  her  brow 
was  a  mixture  of  temper  and  distress,  and  seemed 
to  indicate  a  fixed  and  dogged  resolution,  founded 
on  circumstances  disagreeable  to  her ;  yet  as  if 
she  was  resolved  to  pursue  her  own  will,  though 
it  should  lead  her  into  the  utmost  distress  and 
trouble,  rather  than  follow  the  course  which  she 
knew  to  be  right,  but  which  would  reduce  her 
to  submit  her  own  will  to  the  power  and  control 
of  another.  As  she  ate  nothing,  her  sisters 
asked  her  if  she  was  unwell  ?  She  answered 
"  No."  "  What  is  the  matter  ?"  "  Nothing." 
They  were  afraid  something  had  distressed  her. 
She  said,  "I  have  no  idea  of  people  prying  into 
matters  that  do  not  concern  them."  'J'he  whole 
of  the  morning  was  passed  alone  by  her,  in  her 
own  room,  and  at  dinner  lime  the  same  conduct 
recurred  as  in  the  morning.  She  scarcely  ate 
any  thing;  never  spoke,  except  when  she 
answered  in  an  uncivil  way  whatever  was  asked 
her,  and  all  with  an  appearance  of  depression, 
obstinacy,  and  melancholy,  that  spread  its  in- 
fluence very  painfully  over  the  cheerfulness  of 
her  (^Mpions.  Thys  I  have  heard  the  wolfish 
^in^^Kn  and  moiirn  as  if  they  mourned  their 
own^Br^  of  desolation ;  and  yet  they  ceased 


not  to  blow,  and  to  rage,  and  to  howl  the  more,  as 
the  destruction  became  the  more  frightful  and 
universal. 

She  retired  to  rest  late,  and  with  the  air  of 
one  who  expects  from  sleep  neither  alleviation 
nor  refreshment.  The  next  morning  she  scarcely 
touched  her  breakfast,  and  seemed  in  the  same 
oppressed  and  uncomfortable  state  as  on  the  pre- 
ceding  day.  One  of  her  affectionate  sisters  again 
addressed  her,  **  Anna,  you  are  not  well ;  is  it 
your  head  that  pains  you  ?"  She  answered,  **  I 
am  well  and  nothing  pains  me."  Then  yon 
have  something  on  your  mind,  and  will  you  not 
tell  us  ?  Do  we  not  love  you  ?  Have  we  not 
the  same  earthly  interest  with  you,  and  can  we 
seek  any  good  but  yours,  in  an  anxious  wish  to 
share  your  sorrows  ?  «'  O  you  have  superstition 
enough  of  your  own,  without  more  being  added ; 
I  shall  not  tell  you  what  ails  me,  so  you  have  no 
occasion  to  press  any  further  your  curiosity.  I 
dare  say  you  would  be  delighted  to  know  it,  for 
you  would  think  it  some  spiritual  triumph,  but 
I  laugh  at  these  things;  I  am  not  quite  old 
enough  yet  to  become  the  victim  of  dreams  and 
visions."  **  Anna,  we  do  not  live  in  dreams  and 
and  visions."  She  answered  sharply,  ••No; 
and  1  do  not  mean  that  you  should."  The 
sisters  looked  at  each  other,  and  relapsed  into 
silence.  The  second  day  passed  as  the  first. 
Anna  was  gloomy  and  moody,  and  her  sisters, 
both  from  pity  and  anxiety,  were  unhappy  for 
her  sake. 

The  third  morning  she  again  began  the  day  as 
one  who  loathed  the  light,  and  who  had  no  in- 
terest in  being,  and  to  whom  the  lapse  of  time 
and  the  prospects  of  eternity  brought  neither 
peace  m>r  hope.  As  her  sisters  looked  at  her, 
one  of  them  suddenly  said,  •*  Anna,  what  was 
your  dream  ?  She  started  and  laughed  wildly, 
••Ah,  ah,  what  was  it  indeed ;  you  would  give 
the  world  to  know^but  I  shall  not  tell  you.  I 
thought  you  did  not  believe  in  dreams  and 
visions."  The  sister  replied,  **  No  more  we  do, 
in  general ;  you  know  they  are  usuaUy  the  off- 
spring of  a  disordered  body — confused  images 
and  fancies,  whilst  reason  is  dormant;  and  the 
memory  of  them  usually  passes  away  the  moment 
that  we  are  fairly  engaged  in  our  usual  occupa- 
tions. But  there  are,  no  doubt,  dreams  which 
are  as  much  sent  from  God  as  are  our  afHictions, 
or  any  other  warning.  There  is  a  verse  in  the 
Bible  where  it  mentions  God  as  •  speaking  to  a 
man  in  a  dream,  in  the  vision  of  the  night,  when 
deep  sleep  falleth  upon  man.' "  She  laughed 
again,  and  said,  ••  You  have  verses  in  the  Bible 
for  every  thing  that  suits  your  purpose,  but  I  do 
not  choose  to  be  warned  by  you  in  such  a  way ; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  but  I  shall  get  it  out  of  my 
head  in  a  day  or  two."  ••  Anna,  we  do  beseech 
you  to  tell  us  :  if  you  have  really  had  a  dream 
from  heaven,  you  would  surely  not  wish  to  for- 
get it ;  and  if  not,  we  will  help  you  to  laugh  it 
off."     She  answered  in  a  sulky  mood,  •«  Well, 
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if  you  muBt  know  it,  you  must.  No  doubt 
it  was  very  extraordinary."  "  I  should  have 
thought  it  the  effect  of  the  ball,  but  that  I  never 
any  where  saw  any  thing  resembling  it,  and  you 
must  not  suppose  that  you  understand  what  I 
am  going  to  say,  for  you  never  saw  nor  can 
imagine  any  thing  like  it. 

THB    DREAM. 

"  I  thought  that  I  was  walking  in  a  wide  street 
of  a  great  city ;  many  people  were  walking  there 
beside  myself;  but  there  was  something  in  their 
air  that  immediately  struck  me,  they  seemed 
thoughtful,  yet  cheerful,  neither  occupied  with 
business  nor  with  gaiety,  but  having  about  them 
such  dignity  of  repose,  such  high-settled  pur- 
pose, such  peace,  and  such  purity,  as  were  never 
stamped  upon  a  mortal  brow.  The  light  of  the 
city  was  also  strange ;  it  was  not  the  sun,  for 
^  there  was  nothing  to  dazzle — it  was  not  the 
*  moon,  for  all  was  clear  as  noon  day  :  it  seemed 
an  atmosphere  of  lights— calm,  lovely,  and 
changeless.  As  I  looked  at  the  buildings,  they 
all  seemed  like  palaces,  but  not  like  the  palaces 
of  earth.  The  pavement  that  I  walked  on,  and 
the  houses  that  I  saw,  were  all  alike  of  gold, 
bright  and  shining,  and  as  clear  as  glass  ;  the 
large  and  glittering  windows  seemed  like  divided 
rainbows,  and  were  made  to  receive  and  to  remit 
nothing  but  the  light  of  gladness  ;  it  was  indeed 
a  place  where  hope  might  lead,  where  love  might 
dwell.  I  could  not  help  crying  as  I  went  along, 
'  surely  these  are  the  habftations  of  righteous- 
ness, and  (ruth,  and  peace ! '  I  could  not  tell 
what  was  wanting  to  make  me  wish  for  eternity 
in  such  a  place,  and  yet  its  very  purity  op- 
pressed me.  I  saw  nothing  congenial,  though 
looks  of  love  and  kindness  met  me  in  every  face 
of  that  happy  throng.  I  felt  nothing  responsive, 
and  walked  on,  all  alone,  in  the  midst  of  the 
crowd,  oppressed  and  sad.  I  saw  that  they  ail 
went  one  way,  and  I  followed,  wondering  at  the 
reason,  and  at  length  I  saw  them  all  cross  over 
to  one  building  much  larger  and  finer  than  the 
rest.  I  saw  them  ascend  its  massive  steps  and 
enter  beneath  its  ample  porch.  I  felt  no  desire 
to  go  with  them,  but  as  far  as  the  steps  I  ap- 
proached out  of  curiosity ;  I  saw  persons  enter 
who  were  dressed  in  every  varied  colour,  and 
in*  the  costumes  of  all  nations,  but  they  disap- 
peared within  the  porch,  and  then  I  saw  them 
crofis  the  hall  all  in  white.  O!  that  I  could 
describe  to  you  that  HaU  !  It  was  not  crystal, 
it  was  not  marble,  it  was  not  gold,  but  light, 
pure  light,  consolidated  into  form ;  it  was  the 
inoon  without  her  coldness,  it  was  the -sun  with- 
out his  dazzling  rays ;  and  within  was  a  stair- 
case mourning  upwards,  all  of  light ;  and  I  saw 
it  touched  by  the  moving  feet  and  by  the  white 
spotless  garments  of  those  who  ascended  it ;  it 
was  indeed  passing  fair,  but  it  made  me  shud- 
der and  turn  away ;  and  as  I  turned  I  saw  one 
on  the  lower  step,  looking  at  me  with  an  interest 


so  intense,  an4  a  manner  00  anxious,  that  I 
stopped  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say  ;  he  spoke 
like  liquid  music,  and  asked  me,  '  Why  do  yotl 
turn  away  t  Is  there  a  place  elsewhere  ?  Is 
there  pleasure  in  the  walks  of  darkness  ?'  I 
stood  in  silence ;  he  pressed  me  to  enter,  but  I 
neither  answered  nor  moved.  Suddenly  he  dis- 
appeared, and  another  took  his  place  with  the 
same  look  and  the  same  manner ;  I  wished  to 
avoM  him,  but  I  stood  riveted  to  the  spot.  *  Art 
thou  come  so  far,'  he  said,  '  and  wilt  thou  lose 
thy  labour ;  put  off  thine  own  garments,  and 
take  the  white  livery.'  Here  he  continued  to 
press  me,  until  I  got  iveary  and  angry,  and  said, 
'I  will  not  enter,  I  do  not  like  your  livery,  and 
I  am  oppressed  with  your  whiteness :'  he  sighed, 
and  was  gone.  Many  passers  by  looked  at  me 
with  mingled  pity  ana  kindness,  and  pressed  me 
to  follow  with  them,  and  offered  me  a  hand  up 
the  steps,  but  I  rejected  them  all,  and  stood 
melancholy  and  disturbed  At  length  one  young 
bright  messenger,  stationed  on  the  steps,  came  up 
to  me,  and  entreated  me  to  enter,  with  a  voice 
and  a  manner  I  could  not  resist ;  *  Do  not  turn,* 
he  said,  *  where  canst  thou  go?  Do  not  linger, 
for  why  shouldst  thou  weary  thyself  for  nought ! 
Enter  here  and  taste  happiness.  Do  not  all  go 
in,  and  are  any  rejected  ?  Do  not  all  tribes  and 
all  colours  pass  into  that  hall,  and  are  they  not 
washed,  and  clothed,  and  comforted  V  He  gave 
me  his  hand,  and  I  entered  the  Hall  along  with 
him  ;  here  I  was  sprinkled  with  pure  water,  and 
a  garment  of  pure  white  was  put  upon  my 
shoulders,  and  I  knew  not  how,  but  I  mounted 
the  bright  stairs  by  the  side  of  my  happy  guide. 
O,  what  a  light  burst  upon  my  sight  when  I  had 
reached  the  summit !  But  mortal  words  cannot 
describe  it,  nor  can  mortal  fancy  in  any  way 
conceive  it : — Where  are  the  living  sapphires  ? 
Where  are  the  glittering  stars,  that  are  like  the 
bright  radii  in  which  I  stood  ?  Where  are  the 
forms  of  love,  or  the  looks  of  love,  that  breathed 
in  the  numerous  company  that  moved  around 
me  T  I  sank  down  overpowered  and  wretched  ; 
I  crept  into  a  comer  and  tried  to  hide  myself, 
for  I  saw  and  felt  I  had  notliing  in  unison  wi^ 
the  blessed  existence  of  such  a  place.  They 
moved  in  a  dance  to  the  music — to  the  songs 
that  never  fell  upon  a  mortal  ear;  my  guide 
joined  in  rapture,  and  I  was  left  alone.  I  saw 
the  tall  forms — ^all  fair,  all  bright,  in  their  own 
ineflfable  felicity,  their  songs  and  looks  of  grati- 
tude forming  the  countenances  and  the  differences 
of  each.  At  length  1  saw  one  taller  than  the 
rest,  and  in  every  way  far  more  fair,  far  more 
dignified,  more  awfully  surpassing  fair,  what  yet 
surpasses  thought,  and  to  him  each  eye  was 
turned,  and  in  his  face  each  face  was  brightened  ; 
the  songs  and  the  dance  were  in  his  honour,  and 
all  seemed  to  derive  from  him  theixJ||Miid  joy. 
As  I  gazed  in  trembling  ^gM^^^Hg^ze- 
ment,  one  who  saw  i°6^|^^^^^H^"^ 
came  to  where  I  sat,  an^NKd  ^B^^P^^P^^u 
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BO  silent  ?  Come  quickly,  unite  in  the  dance, 
and  join  in  the  song.'  I  felt  a  sudden  anger  in 
my  heart,  and  I  answered  with  sharpness,  *  I 
will  not  join  in  your  song,  for  I  know  not  the 
tune,  and  I  cannot  join  in  the  dance,  for  I  know 
not  the  measure ;'  he  sighed,  and  with  a  look  of 
the  most  humiliating  pity,  he  resumed  his  place. 
Ahout  a  minute  after,  another  came,  and  ad- 
dressed me  as  he  had  done,  and  with  the  same 
temper,  I  answered  him  in  the  same  way ;  he 
looked  as  if  he  could  have  resigned  his  own 
dazzling  glory  to  have  changed  me  ;  if  heaven 
can  know  anguish,  he  seemed  to  feel  it ;  but  he 
left  me,  and  returned  to  his  place.  What  could 
it  be  that  could  put  such  a  temper  into  my  heart  ? 
At  length,  the  Lord  of  that  glorious  company,  of 
those  living,  breathing,  glittering  forms  of  life, 
and  light,  and  beauty ;  of  those  sounds  of  har- 
mony, and  those  songs  of  triumph ;  he  saw  me, 
and  came  up  to  speak  to  me.  I  thrilled  in  every 
part  with  awe,  I  felt  my  blood  chill,  and  my 
flesh  tremble,  and  yet  my  heart  grew  harder, 
and  my  voice  grew  bolder.  He  spoke,  and  deep 
toned  music  issued  from  his  lips :  ^  Why  sittest 
thou  so  still,  and  all  around  thee  are  so  glad  ? 
Come  join  in  the  dance,  for  I  have  triumphed ; 
Come  join  the  song,  for  my  people  reign.'  Love 
unspeakable  he  seemed  to  beam  upon  me,  as 
though  it  would  have  melted  a  heart  of  stone, 
and  I  said,  *  I  will  not  join  in  the  song,  for  I 
know  not  the  tune,  and  I  will  not  join  the  dance, 
for  I  know  not  the  measure.'  Creation  would 
have  fled  at  the  change  of  his  countenance:  his 
glance  was  Hgktning^and  in  a  voice  louder  than 
ten  ilumsand  thunders^  he  said  to  mc,  *  Then 
what  doest  thou  here  V  The  floor  beneath  me 
opened  J  and  I  sank  into  flames  and  torments  : 
and  with  the  dreadful  fright  I  awoke?^ 

There  was  a  momentary  silence,  for  the  sis- 
ters were  shocked  and  surprised  at  the  dream, 
and  they  neither  of  them  thought  the  substance 
of  it,  nor  the  deep  impression  it  had  made,  to 
be  the  effect  of  any  natural  cause  on  Anna's 
volatile  mind.  "  Anna,'*  they  said,  *«  we  cannot 
help  you  to  forget  such  a  dream  as  this ;  we 
surely  believe  that  it  is  ffom  God,  and  it  may  be 
greatly  blessed  to  your  soul,  if  you  seek  it  to  be 
so.  Your  description  of  the  Holy  City  may  be 
an  impression  from  the  word  of  God,  for  much 
the  same  account  is  described  in  the  Revela- 
tions, <The  city  has  no  need  of  the  sun,  nor  of 
the  moon,  for  the  temple  of  God  is  there,  and  the 
Lamb  is  the  light  thereof.'  All  who  enter  must 
put  off  their  own  garments  and  their  own 
righteousness,  and  must  be  clothed  in  linen,  clean 
and  white,  even  the  righteousness  of  the  saints, 
and  their  righteousness  is  of  me,  saith  the  Lord. 
Those  who  walk  in  the  heavenly  Temple,  are 
they,  « who  have  come  through  great  tribulation, 
and  jhM||^ashed  their  robes,  and  have  made 
thQjfl^^B|k  tlM|||bpd  of  the  Lamb,  and  they 
cei^^^BB[  al^Bight,  praising  God,'  and 
^^^w^^^K^  mf  ,  such  as  no  man  knoweth 


but  they  who  are  redeemed ;  it  is  the  song  of 
Moses  and  the  Lamb,  and  wisdom  wails  daily 
upon  the  steps  to  call  the  sons  of  men  into  the 
temple,  and  the  people  of  God  aim  to  persuade 
them  to  tread  in  their  steps,  and  the  ministers  of 
Christ  are  appointed  to  watch  for  souls,  and  in 
every  way  and  by  every  means,  if  possible,  to 
save  some.  Oh  !  Anna,  you  know  something 
of  the  way,  do  give  up  your  own  will,  and  listen 
to  this  fearful  warning;  join  us,  and  learn  the 
steps  which  lead  to  heaven,  and  how  to  sing  the 
songs  of  Zion."  Anna's  brow  again  darkened, 
and  she  answered,  **  Ido  not  want  you  to  preach 
to  me  : — I  shall  do  as  I  please." 

She  continued  in  this  melancholy  state  to  the 
end  of  the  week,  and  was  found  in  her  room — 
A  CORPSE.  No  one  knew  the  cause  of  her  death. 
She  died  without  disease  of  body;  she  died 
without  any  apparent  change  of  soul ! 


BALTIMORE  YEARLY  MEETING,  AND  THE 
QUARTERS  COMPOSING  IT. 

Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  is  held 
the  last  second  day  but  one  in  the  10th  month. 
The  Meeting  for  Ministers  and  Elders  the 
seventh  day  preceding,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M. 

BALTIMOBE  QUARTERLY  IfEETINO. 

Baltimore  Quarterly  Meeting  is  hte]d  the 
third  second  day  in  the  3d,  6th  and  12th 
months.  The  Meeting  for  Ministers  and  Elders, 
the  seventh  da^  preceding  at  4  o'clock,  P.  M. 
At  Hopewell  in  the  6th  month,  and  at  Balti- 
more in  the  3d  and  12th  months.  Also  at 
Baltimore  on  sixth  day,  immediately  preceding 
the  Yearly  Meeting  in  the  10th  month.  Meet- 
ing for  Ministers  and  Elders  at  half-past  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  Meeting  for 
Worship  and  Discipline  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M., 
the  same  day. 

NOTTINGHAM  QUARTERLY  MEETINO. 

Nottingham  Quarterly  Meeting  is  held  sixth 
day  following  the  second  2d  day  in  the  2d, 
5th,  8th  and  11th  months.  The  4^eeting  for 
Ministers  and  Elders,  the  day  preceding  at  3 
o'clock,  P.  M.  At  Deer  Creek  in  the  2d  and 
11th  months.  At  Little  Britain  in  the  5tb 
month,  and  at  Nottingham  in  the  8th  month. 

DUNNING's  GREEK  QUARTERLY  MEETING.     ' 

Dunning's  Creek  Quarterly  Meeting  is  held 
on  the  first  fifth  day  in  the  2d,  6th,  9th  and 
42th  months.  The  Meeting  for  Ministers  and 
Elders  the  day  preceding,  at  2  o'clock,  P.  M. 
At  Dunning's  Creek  in  the  2d  and  9th  months, 
and  at  Betlefonte  in  the  6th  and  12th  months. 

VIRGINIA  HALF  YEARS'  MEETING. 

The  Half  Years'  Meeting  of  Virginia  is  held 
at  Black  Creek  second  day  uler  the  third  seventh 
day  in  the  5th  month.  The  Meeting  for  Minis- 
ters and  Elders  at  12  o'clock  7th  day  preceding. 
And  at  Richmond,  second  day  after  the  first 
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•eventh  day  in  the  10th  month.  Meeting  for 
Ministers  and  Elders  at  2  o'clock,  P.  M.,  seventh 
day  preceding. 

The  following  minute  of  adviob  to  the  Su- 
bordinate Meetings  was  issued  by  the  late 
Yearly  Meeting  at  Baltimore. 

Whilst  the  state  of  society  as  brought  up  in 
the  answers  to  the  Queries  in  the  Reports  from 
our  Subordinate  Meetings  was  under  considera- 
tion, this  Meeting  was  introduced  into  an 
earnest  travail,  and  exercise  of  spirit,  on  account 
of  the  deficiencies,  which  are  acknowledged  to 
exist  among  us,  in  the  attendance  of  our  reli- 
gious Meetings;  in  the  maintenance  of  that 
love  towards  each  other,  which  becomes  our 
christian  profession;  in  consistency  of  dress 
and  address  ]  and  in  the  adherence  to  our  testi- 
mony against  a  paid  and  stated  ministry. 

Friends  were  exhorted  to  bring  these  thin^ 
to  the  test  of  self-examination.  If  we  are  in 
the  practice  of  absenting  ourselves  from  Meet- 
ings habitually,  or  for  any  trifling  excuse,  the 
very  reflection  that  it  is  so  with  us,  ought  to 
arouse  us  to  a  sense  of  our  danger.  "The 
heart  is  not  right  in  the  sight  of  God."  If  it 
were  so,  we  would  love  Him,  and  love  the  as- 
semblies of  His  people,  we  would  rejoice  in 
every  opportunity  that  was  afforded  us,  for 
uniting  with  our  brethren  in  waiting  upon  Him 
for  a  renewal  of  spiritual  strength.  We  would 
be  willing  to  make  the  sacrifices  which  a  dili- 
gent attendance  upon  our  week  day  Meetings 
might  seem  to  involve. 

Yes,  dear  Friends,  if  we  had  faith,  we  would 
attend  to  our  duties  in  this  respect,  and  leave 
the  event  to  Him  who  feeds  the  sparrows  and 
clothes  the  lilies  of  the  field.  "  Seek  ye  first 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness,  and 
all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you."  The 
love  of  the  brethren  was  felt  to  be  very  pre- 
cious, and  the  want  of  it  lamented  as  an  evidence 
of  an  unrenewed  heart.  By  nature  we  are  sel- 
fish and  self-seeking,  "  hateful  and  hating  one 
another,"*  and  it  is  only  when  we  come  to 
realize  the  love,  wherewith  Christ  has  loved 
us,  and  become  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  our 
minds,  that  we  are  prepared  to  love  as  brethren. 
If  we  feel  anything  of  a  contrary  spirit  towards 
a  brother,  let  the  query  be  put  home,  "  If  a 
man  love  not  a  brother  whom  he  hath  seen, 
how  can  he  love  God,  whom  he  hath  not 
seen  ?" 

And  we  would  exhort  those,  whose  manners 
and  appearance  do  not  accord  with  the  simpli- 
city becoming  our  christian  profession,  to  ask 
themselves  the  question,  "  why  is  it  that  I  do 
not  appear  as  a  Friend  ?"  and  we  believe  if  they 
would  allow  the  unflattering  witness,  for  God, 
in  their  own  hearts  to  speak,  they  would  find 
that  the  refusal  has  a  deeper  origin  than  many 
are'disposed  to  acknowledge.  Even  in  an  un- 
willingness to  take  up  the  cross,  and   confess 


Him  before  men,  who  hath  said,  "  Whosoever, 
therefore,  shall  confess  me  before  men,  him 
will  I  confess  also  before  my  Father  which  is 
in  heaven.  But  whosoever  shall  deny  me  before 
men,  him  will  I  also  deny  before  my  Father 
which  is  heaven."  And  whilst  we  trust,  as  re- 
gards our  brethren  of  other  religious  denomina- 
tions, we  can  adopt  the  language,  ^<  Grace  be 
with  all  those  who  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
in  sincerity,"  and  can  rejoice  in  the  success  of 
their  efforts  to  do  good ;  we  were  exhorted  to 
be  in  our  intercourse  with  them,  faithful  in  the 
maintenance  of  our  christian  testimonies,  and 
among  these,  (not  the  least  in  importance)  our 
testimony  to  a  free  Gospel  Ministry,  which  is 
not  to  be  exercised  in  man's  time,  wisdom,  or 
way,  but  only  at  the  bidding  and  the  immediate 
putting  forth  of  Him,  who  openeth  and  no  man 
Ahuttetn,and  who  shutteth  and  no  man  openeth* 

Be  exhorted,  then,  dear  Friends,  to  faithful- 
ness to  this  precious  testimony.  Be  not  seduced 
into  a  violation  of  it,  by  the  promptings  of 
curiosity  or  the  seductions  of  eloquence ;  that 
the  day  may  be  hastened,  when  the  obligation 
of  the  Blessed  Master's  injunction  may  be  more 
generally  understood  and  acknowledged, "  Free- 
ly have  ye  received,  freely  give,"  as  well  as 
the  directions  of  the  Apostle,  "If  any  man 
speak,  let  him  speak  as  the  oracles  of  God.  If 
any  man  minister,  let  him  do  it,  as  of  the  ability 
which  God  giveth  :  that  God  in  all  things  may 
be  glorified  through  Christ  Jesus." 

Finally,  brethren,  let  the  injunction  «  Keep 
thyself  pure,  be  not  partakers  of  other  men's 
sins,"  incite  us  to  diligent  self-examination,  to 
see  how  far  we  have  given  occasion  for  this 
exercise  and  concern.  Let  us  labour  to  remove, 
as  far  as  in  us  lies,  these  hinderances  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  truth,  by  a  faithful  adherence 
to  all  our  testimonies ;  so  shall  we  most  assuredly 
contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  Zion  and  the  en- 
largement of  her  borders. 


EMIOHATION   FROM   EUROPE. 

The  Statistics  of  immigration  from  Europe, 
for  the  seven  months  past,  present  some  curious 
facts,  as  regards  the  influx  into  New  York. 
During  that  time,  says  the  Express,  the  almost 
incredible  number  of  one. hundred  and  ten  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  three  persons  arrived  from 
forei|;n  countries;  during  the  eight  preceding 
I  months,  120,052.  This  year  the  relative  num- 
,  her  of  Irish  and  German  immigrants  has  been 
in  favour  of  the  former ;  last  year  the  total  of 
G^hnans  was  greater.  During  the  last  month 
arrived  24,722,  viz:  7,962  Germans,  10,740 
Irish,  2,235  English,  1,666  Scotch,  106  French, 
34  Dutch,  120  Swiss,  63  SpanistKlH  Welsh, 
481  Norwegians,  85  ^mg^i8hgm/gm  ^^^ 
West  from^^^d^^^Vouth 

America,  and  1  from  ^^^^^^^^^^^^Phese 
people  all  go  ?     Who* 
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BTBAM  CRADLE. 

An  ingenious  mechanic  in  one  of  the  southern 
cities,  say  the  American  papers,  has  made  a 
small  engine  to  rock  his  child's  cradle.  The 
length  of  the  engine  and  boiler  is  181  inches. 
It  is  about  two  woman  power,  and  is  a  great 
curiosity. 


CENSORIOUSNBSS. 

He  who  blames  others  the  most  is  usually 
the  most  to  be  blamed.  A  quick  eye  to  detect 
the  faults  of  another,  has  usually  a  blind  side 
to  iis  own.  A  sharp  tongue  moved  by  an  un- 
quiet spirit  wanteih  not  words  and  complain- 
ings. To  rebuke,  reprove,  exhort,  with  all  long- 
suffering,  and  patience,  and  prayer,  is  one  thing 
To  reprove  sharply,  and  with  a  censorious 
spirit,  is  another.  *Thou  hypocrite,  first  cast 
the  beam  out  of  thine  own  eye,  then  thou  shall 
see  clearly  to  cast  the  mote  out  of  thy  brother's 
eye  " 


I" 


Faith,  it  is  said,  comes  by  hearing,  but  that 
can  only  be  as  the  speaker  is  himself  endued 
with  it : — to  think  of  exciting  it  in  others,  when 
we  have  it  not  in  ourselves,  is  like  trying  by  one 
unlighted  candle  to  light  another.— G.  DUlwyn, 


THE  BATTLE  FIELD. 

**  Whence  come  wan  sod  fighliDgs."->Jamet,  4  :  5. 

There  was  tumult  and  there  was  din, 
There  was  satan,  and  there  was  sin ; 
There  were  groanings  and  there  were  fears, 
Orphans'  sighs  and  widows'  tears ; 
And  there  was  cursing  and  piercing  cry. 
And  despair's  last  rending  agony ; 
And  there  were  vultures  and  worse  than  they, 
Hovering  to  goree  their  human  prey. 
Where  were  such  sights,  I  pray  thee  tell  7 
Where  was  on  earth  so  fierce  a  hell  ? 

There  where  yon  warriors,  armed  and  steeled, 
Are  cheering  their  troops  to  the  battle  field  : 
There  where  famed  statesmen,  and  poets,  I  ween, 
Declare  'tis  a  proud  and  a  glorious  scene. 

But  was  there  found  in  that  brilliant  day 
The  heart  to  feel,  or  the  11^  to  pray  7 
The  accents  of  heaven,  or  the  looks  of  love, 
The  Prince  of  Peace,  or  the  Holy  Dove  ? 
I  say  not  what  passes  in  secr^it  souls* 
For  dew  drops  may  fall  while  thunder  rolls  ; 
But  I  saw  them  not  in  the  haggard  cheek, 
I  heard  them  not  in  the  dying  shriek  ; 
I  marked  them  not  in  the  frensied  eye } 
They  calmed  not  the  shouts  of  victory ; 
They  were  lost  in  the  yells  of  the  frantic  breath 
That  pealed  to  the  heavens  for  triumph  or  death ; 
They  echoed  not  in  the  cannon's  roar ; 
I  traced  tBem  not  in  the  seas  of  gore ; 
^^  '  I  the  battle's  rush, 

I  and  the  life  blood  gush ; 
f  in  the  bayonet's  gleam, 
ered  banners  stream 


To  rally  the  young  and  the  proud  and  the  brave. 
To  the  murderous  charge  that  digs  their  grave. 
I  judge  not  my  neighbor's  heart  or  lot; 
They  might  be  there ;  but  I  saw  them  not. 

Men  said  that  noble  and  great  was  war ; 

That  patriot  virtues  yoke  his  car ; 

And  tnat  nought  is  so  generous  and  bright  to  see, 

As  a  hero  fresh  from  his  victory. 

I  viewed  e'en  the  solemn  and  sacred  tomb 

Emblazoned  with  sword  and  battle  plume  ; 

And  in  God's  own  temple,  flaunting  high. 

The  captured  banner  and  panoply ; 

And  all  did  tell  me  how  pure  the  flame 

Whence  strife,  and  war,  and  fightings  came. 

Tet  they  came,  said  a  wise  and  holy  page. 
From  lawless  passion  and  guilty  rage  ; 
And  truth,  when  the  field  of  blood  I  view, 
Me^hinks  that  such  sacred  word  is  true ; 
That  the  bad  was  there  and  the  good  forgot : — 
At  least,  if 't  were  there,  I  saw  it  not. 

S.  C.  W. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

An  accident  of  a  rather  sinp^lar  character  occur- 
red  between  three  and  four  oxlock  in  the  morning 
of  the  11th  inst.,  in  the  breaking  out  of  the  reser- 
voir of  the  Spring  Garden  Water  Works,  situated 
near  the  Girard  College,  about  two  miles  and  a  half 
north-west  of  the  city.  The  breach  took  place  pre- 
cisely at  the  southoeastem  comer  of  the  basin^  and 
the  division  wall  between  the  two  basins  also  giving 
way,  the  whole  body  of  several  millions  of  gallons 
of  water  escaped,  and  rushed  with  tremendous  force 
down  a  neighbouring  ravine  which  leads  through 
the  College  grounds  to  the  Schuylkill.  An  extent  of 
near  a  hundred  feet  of  the  northern  wall  of  the 
groimds  was  swept  away,  and  some  two  hundred 
feet  of  the  high  wall  at  the  bwer  extremity  was 
also  torn  down,  and  the  stones  scattered  thickly 
over  the  low  m-ounds  for  a  considerable  distance. 
The  force  of  the  current  was  then  lost  in  a  succes 
sion  of  ponds  and  low  grounds,  and  the  water 
finally  escaped  into  the  river,  without  doing  further 
material  damage.  By  this  disaster,  the  districts  of 
Spring  Garden,  Northern  Liberties  and  Kensington, 
were  deprived  of  water,  but  a  connection  was  soon 
made  with  the  city  pipes,  and  the  water  passed  on 
to  them  from  the  Fairmount  works. 

Europe. — News  to  the  4th  instant  iftve  been  re- 
ceived by  the  Acadia.  Bather  more  activity  pre- 
vails in  some  of  the  markets,  but  there  is  little 
variation  in  prices.  Several  ot  the  convicted  Irish 
insurgents  have  appealed,  and  their  cases  will  be 
carried  up  to  the  House  ot  Lords.  The  potato  rot 
seems  to  nave  ceased.  A  large  portion  of  the  crop 
has  been  destroyed,  but  the  quantity  planted  being 
so  much  larger  than  usual,  it  seems  likely  that  the 
actual  deficiency  will  not  be  very  great. 

A  considerable  rising  against  the  Austrians  is  re* 
parted  to  have  taken  place  in  Eastern  Lombardy 
Como  is  said  to  be  in  possession  of  the  people* 
The  accounts  from  Viemia  are  very  uncertain,  but 
it  appears  that  the  city  has  been  bombarded  to 
some  extent,  and  that  some  sanguinary  conflicts 
have  taken  place.  The  news  from  India  is  un- 
favourable to  the  British.  It  appears  that  their 
troops  have  met  with  a  reverse  at  Moultan,  and 
that  a  formidable  rebellion  is  on  foot  throughout 
the  North  Western  parts  of  their  dominion. 
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Few  Prl«iMl«'  Serlcv. 
MEMORIALS  OF  REBECCA  JONES. 

NO.   XTIII. 

(Coolinuad  from  page  147.) 

R,  Jonts  to  Joseph  WiUiama. 
Bradford,  Yorkthire,  Zd  mo.  25M,  1786. 

Dear  Joseph^ — ^"Fhoa  wilt  probably  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  I  am  still  in  this  county; 
and  I  may  assure  thee  that  my  detention  has  been 
as  unexpected  to  myself  as  to  any  of  my  dear 
friends ;  yet  having  an  bumble  hope  that  1  have 
been  in  my  right  place,  thou  knowest  it  matters 
litde  where  that  may  be. 

Thy  brotherly  salutation  of  last  month  reached 
me  at  York,  and  was  truly  comfortable  to  my 
poor  mind.  Having  just  attended  the  funeral  of 
dear  T.  Ross,  I  had  an  opening  into  some  mor- 
tifying labour  before  me,  to  which,  when  our 
worthy  brother  G.  D.  came  (who  arrived  in 
time  to  attend  T.  R.'s  interment)  I  soon  yielded. 
He  joined  dear  Esther  Tuke  with  me  in  a  family 
visit  there?  and  I  may  say  I  was  thankful  in  be- 
lieving that  George  aiso  was  in  the  way  of  his 
duty;  for  besides  his  weighty  and  acceptable 
service  in  the  divers  meetings  we  there  attended, 
one  of  which,  with  the  inhabitants,  was  at  the 
request  of  dear  John  Pemberton,  he  was  much 
favoured  in  the  visit  After  this  service  was 
completed,  we  came  on  together  to  Leeds,  where 
a  concern  of  like  kind  came  over  me,  and  he 
united  with  ray  dear  friend  C  Hustler  and  my- 
self in  a  family  visit  there,  which  was  evidently 
owned  by  the  putting  forth  and  leading  of  the 
heavenly  Shepherd.  We  finished  on  Fifth  day 
last,  having  visited  about  eighty  families.  From 
thence  we  came  here,  attended  the  Monthly 
Meeting,  which  is  large,  and  expect  to  stay 
their  Meeting  to-morrow,  and  to  have  a  public 
meeiing  in  the  evening;  with  the  town's  people. 
The  Quarterly  Meeting  being  held  next  week  at 


York,  I  suspect  I  cannot  avoid  going  thither, 
afler  which  1  shall  again  hope  for  a  release  from 
the  North.  Thou  mayest  judge  by  this  how 
my  way  is  hedged  in,  and  feel  a  little  for  me  in 
my  tried  situation.  J.  P.  writes  me  from  Whit- 
ley on  the  20th,  that  he  was  visiting  fanailies, 
and  having  public  meetings  thereaway.  William 
Matdiews,  by  a  letter  this  day  from  him,  has 
been  held  prisoner  during  the  winter  in  London, 
where  he  has  had  many  large  satisfactory  meet- 
ings with  religious  professors  not  of  our  Society. 
At  the  time  of  writing,  he  was  at  Hertford,  laid 
by  with  a  rheumatic  complaint  in  his  head  and 
face,  and  was  low  in  every  way.  He  says  that 
dear  C.  Phillips  is  in  a  declining  state  of  health ; 
that  Ann  Jessop  had  been  in  Cornwall,  and  gets 
along  finely,  and  that  he  hears  our  dear  Z.  Dicks 
is  mending.  P.  Brayton  has  gone  towards 
Cumberland,  and  W.  J.  is  in  Westmoreland. 
I  suppose  the  with  G.  D.  will  attend  the  Quar- 
terly Meeting,  held  in  about  three  weeks  at 
Blackburn,  in  Lancashire;  where  dear  Sally 
Dillwyn,  whose  abode  has  been  for  some  time 
at  Kendal,  will  meet  her  husband,  and  probably 
proceed  with  him  to  London.  Dear  S.  Grubb 
is  to  join  me  afler  the  Quarterly  Meeiing,  and  if 
her  patience  is  sufficient,  may  perhaps  set  me 
down  in  London,  where  I  shall  be  rejoiced  to 
see  thee  and  thy  dear  wife — and  many  other  of 
my  dear  friends  of  your  nation,  whom  I  love, 
and  wish  well,  here  and  everlastingly.     *    *    * 

I  am  obliged  by  thy  sundry  pieces  of  intelli- 
gence, and  hope  thou  wilt  continue  thy  truly 
agreeable  and  profitable  correspondence,  for  I 
can  assure  thee  I  am  the  same  poor  thing  as 
when  under  thy  roof.     •        *         *    •    t    , 

Farewell,  dear  Joseph,  and  be  not  of  a  doubt- 
ful mind ;  fi)r  faithful  is  He  who  has  called  us 
into  His  service;  and  I  do  believe  He  will  not 
leave  us  destitute  of  His  mercy  and  care  while 
we  follow  Him  in  the  way  of  His  requiring. 
Though  He  may  sufier  us  to  be  deeply  tried,  as 
in  the  depths  of  the  wilderness,  yet  He  will 
make  way  for  His  dependant  suppliant  ones 
where  there  appears  lo  be  no  way.  He  hath 
promised  that  **  The  needy  shall  not  always  be 
forgotten :  the  expectutiou  of  the  poor  shall  not 
perish  for  ever." 

I  am,  with  unfeigned  regard. 

Thy  affecti-^nate  friend, 

B.  J  ONUS. 
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On  the  20th  of  Second  month,  in  connection 
vith  George  Diliwyn  and  Esther  Tiike,  she 
commenced  a  family  visit  to  Friends  of  York : 
and  on  the  6th  of  Third  month  with  G.  D. 
and  C.  Hustler  she  began  a  similar  service  at 
Leeds,  which  latter  comprised  fifty-nine  sittings, 
ending  on  the  22d,  with  three  satisfactory  meet- 
ings— one  with  disowned  persons — one  with 
those  in  a  tender,  seeking  state,  who,  though  not 
members,  attended  Friends*  Meetings-^and  one 
with  fifly  scholars  and  their  teachers.  The  lat- 
ter two,  as  also  the  Meeting  on  the  ensuing 
Fifth  day,  are  spoken  of  as  crowning  seasons, 
and  an  adequate  reward  for  their  paiqful  la- 
bours. 

A  note  from  S.  Grubb,  received  at  this  time, 
says,  **  Let  me  bid  you  go  boldly  on,  and  believe 
that  your  judgment  and  your  work  is  hid  in  the 
holy  treasury.*' 

Writing  from  Stockport,  on  the  6th  of  Fourth 
month,  to  Esther  Tuke  (who  was  stepmother  to 
S.  Grubb,)  aAer  acknowledging  the  favour  of 
*Mhe  living  loan  from  your  family,*'  she  thus 
continues : 

"  Now  that  my  back  is  turned  upon  York- 
shire, I  cannot  say,  notwithstanding  I  have  had 
close  and  deep  baptisms  to  pass  through,  what 
dear  N.  Wain  uttered  when  he  had  quit  your 
borders,  except  this,  which,  I  may  say  with 
thankfulness,  that  I  have  been  enabled  to  keep 
from  complaining  to  mortals,  and,  as  dear  S.  F. 
advised,  have  desired  **  no  confidant  but  Eternal 
Help" — which  help  I  have  been  made  sensible 
is  near  the  true  seed  there,  and  will  1  believe  be 
more  signally  displayed  for  its  support  and  pre- 
servation, even  when  it  may  be  more  signally 
sought  after  and  implored.  I  love  Yorkshire — 
many  friends  in  it  are  near  to  my  very  life. 
I  have  had  to  believe  that  under  the  precious, 
however  painful,  operation  of  the  holy  fan  and 
fire,  some  of  the  present  rising  generation  there 
will  be  preserved,  and  in  the  right  time  show 
themselves  to  Israel,  equipped  with  the  holy 
armour  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left.  And 
I  also  du  fully  believe  that  a  time  is  approaching 
when  a  discrimination  will  be  made  between  the 
worshippers  only  in  the  outward  court,  and  the 
deeply  exercised  suppliants  in  the  inner  Temple. 
Of  which  number,  may  you,  my  dear  fellow 
travellers,  both  parents  and  children,  be  happily 
found." 

Being  joined  by  S.  Grubb,  they  visited  Wales 
and  the  western  counties.  This  journey  was 
rendered  arduous  by  the  rnggedness  of  the  coun- 
try, the  road  partly  being  "  over  the  tops  of  very 
high  mountains;"  and  the  scenery  impressed 
her  as  «« amazing  and  awful."  She  speaks  of 
meeting  with  honest  hearted  friends  in  Wales, 
"  well  worth  visiting,  and  more  in  the  simplicity 
than  most  other  places.  Great  openness  also 
among  others — many  of  whom  understand  our 
language,  and  gladly  accept  invitations  to  attend 
our  Meetings." 


From  tlie  residence  of  her  valued  friend  Do- 
rothy Owen,*  at  Ty  thy nygarreg,  she  writes. 
Fourth  month,  26th,  to  John  Pemberton  :  '*  We 
came  by  way  of  Ackworth,  where  my  dear 
C.  Hustler,  receiving  a  hurt,  I  went  home  with 
her  into  Lancashire,  and  so  into  Cheshire  and 
Shropshire,  taking  the  Meetings  in  those  parts. 
Afler  Shrewsbury  my  prospect  was  turned  into 
this  principality.  I  have  been  two  days  coming 
hither  over  a  rough  road  and  mountainous  coun* 
try.  Had  a  comfortable  Meeting  here  this  day, 
and,  though  divers  of  the  Friends  cannot  under- 
stand English,  it  was  a  tendering  time.  Friends 
from  other  places  met  us  here,  because  we  can- 
not get  to  them  on  wheels.  AAer  taking  Eskir- 
goch,  Lanidies,  Pales,  Alnially,  Leominster,  and 
Pontypool,  we  are  to  be  at  Cardiff,  where  their 
Yearly  Meeting  is  held  this  year.  North  Wales 
being  then  gone  through,  we  may,  should  the 
prospect  continue,  visit  Siouth  Wales  before  the 
Yearly  Meeting  in  London.  Thus  1  am  led  in 
a  way  that  I  know  not — but  desire  to  be  content 
and  thankful,  acknowledging  that  the  Lord  lias 
been  my  help  and  support  beyond  all  expecta- 
tion or  desert  in  me. 

The  following  certificate  was  issued  by  the 
Half  Year's  Meeting  for  Ireland,  held  in  Dublin, 
5th  mo.  7th,  1786. 

*'Our  esteemed  friend,  Rebecca  Jones,  having 
paid  a  religious  visit  in  the  work  of  the  ministry 
to  the  meetings  of  Friends  in  this  nation,  and  in 
some  instances  to  the  families ;  and  apprehend- 
ing herself  clear  of  further  service  in  that  way 
amongst  us,  by  a  friend  requested  our  certificate. 
These  may  inform  you  tliat  her  labours  of  love 
in  the  gospel  were  truly  acceptable,  her  ministry 
being  sound  and  edifyiug,  and  her  life  and 
conversation  consistent  therewith.  And  we 
esteem  it  a  gracious  mark  of  Divine  regard  still 
extended  to  us,  by  the  servants  and  messengers 
being  thus  sent  to  labour  amongst  us.  May  the 
great  Master  continue  to  strengthen  and  furnish 
her  for  every  good  word  and  work,  which  he 
may  yet  call  for  at  her  hands  in  the  further 
course  of  her  service  in  Europe;  and  when  this 
is  finished  conduct  her  in  safety  to  her  habitation 
and  friends,  with  the  incomes  of  his  sweet  peace 
as  a  reward  for  faithfully  giving  up  to  labour  in 
his  vineyard."— -Signed  by  144  Friends. 

After  the  close  of  London  Yearly  Meeting, 
R.  J.,  in  writing  to  John  Pemberton,  gives  a 
beautiful  instance  of  the  tenderness  with  which 
the  assembled  church  could  enter  into  sympathy 

*  Dorothy  Owen  was  a  lively  minister,  of  whom 
R.  Jones  often  spoke  with  great  ajSTection.  She  used 
to  walk  from  her  residence  in  Wales  to  the  Yearly 
Meeting  at  London.  In  a  letter  to  R.  J.  in  1789  she 
thus  speaks  of  her  family : 

**  My  mother's  name  was  Lowry :  she  was  daughter 
of  Kvan  Ellis.  His  place  of  abode  was  called  Lever- 
cruyn.  She  was  of  the  family  of  Gwanes.  One  of  tlie 
sons  of  her  grandfather,  Griffith  Ellis,  went  to  your 

Erts.    His  name  was  Tudor  Ellis.    My  father,  Row- 
id  Owen,  was  of  the  Tythynygarreg  family." 
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with  a  tribulated  servant,  travelling  in  the  bonds 
of  the  gospel.  **  Though  thou  didst  not  fully 
commission  me,"  she  says,  <«  to  apply  for  a  cer- 
ti6cate  for  thee,  yet  I  felt  a  freedom  to  tell 
Friends  at  the  select  meeting  thy  wish,  the  ex- 
pression of  which  brought  a  solemnity  over  the 
mind:^  of  many,  and  led  to  the  expression  of  their 
near  sympathy  with  thee  in  thy  deep  and  singu- 
lar exercises.  E.  T.,  £.  H.,  and  J.  A.,  severely 
informed  the  meeting  that  they  had  been  eye 
witnesses  of  thy  dedication,  and  that  they  be- 
lieved that  thy  services  had  been  of  great  use  in 
.  spreading  the  knowledge  of  our  principles.  The 
meeting  desired  me  to  convey  to  tltee  by  letter 
the  expression  of  their  tender  sympatliy  and 
concern,  hoping  that  thou  might^st  be  favoured 
with  a  release  from  the  very  exercising  path  in 
which  thou  hast  been  led.'* 

In  the  epistle  of  this  year  from  the  Womens* 
Yearly  Meeting  of  London,  to  the  correspond'mg 
body  of  Philadelphia,  the  services  of  the  women 
Friends  from  America  are  thus  acknowledged. 
**  It  has  been  strengthening  in  this  large  assembly 
to  have  the  company  of  our  beloved  sisters  from 
America,  their  united  concern  and  fervent  la- 
bours for  the  furtherance  of  the  Lord's  work, 
will,  we  trust,  be  blessed  to  us." 

.She  not  seeing  her  way  to  request  a  returning 
certificate,  was  left  at  liberty  to  obtain  one  (if 
released  before  next  Yearly  Meeting)  from  the 
Morning  Meeting.  She  proceeded,  accompanied 
still  by  S.  Grubb,  to  visit  the  Western  Counties, 
being,  as  she  expresses,  *'made  willing  to  go 
down  into  the  imprisoned  state  of  the  seed,  and 
in  deep  baptisms  with  and  for  it,  to  feel  the  sup- 
porting hand  of  Divine  goodness." 

On  the  21st  of  Seventh  month,  she  writes 
thus  to  Joseph  Williams :  «« 1  have  had  a  low 
and  weary  travel  since  we  left  London.  We 
passed  through  Hampshire  and  some  other 
counties  on  our  way  hither,  where  we  have 
found  the  state  of  the  church  low  indeed,  as  in 
the  wilderness, — meetings  very  small,  and  very 
little  of  that  living  exercise  by  which  our  ancient 
friends  had  near  access  to  the  living  fountain, 
drawing  refreshment  therefrom,  through  the  pre- 
cious current  of  light,  life,  and  salvation.  Yet  we 
have  found  a  few  true  Jews  who  are  mourmng 
on  account  of  the  desolation,  and  these  have 
been  encouraged  to  step  forward  under  all  wise 
direction,  in  the  work  of  repairing  and  rebuilding 
the  walls :  and  divers  among  the  youth,  appear 
under  lively,  tender  impressions,  but  they  have 
few,  skilful  nurses,  or  safe  waymarks,  among 
those  who  oufflit  to  lead  on  in  wisdom  and  firm- 
ness. They  have  been  advised  to  look  to  the 
Holy  Head  for  preservation  and  strength,  and  I 
do  hope  that  some  of  them  will  stand  tlieir 
ground,  and  in  the  appointed  season  advance  to 
the  praise  of  htm  who  haih  visited  their  minds 
with  the  dayspring  from  on  high,  and  called 
them  out  of  darkness  into  his  marvellous  light. 

We  are  now  drawing  towards  **  Land's  End," 


and  expect  to  return  by  Minehead,  Bristol,  ^c, 
&c.  *  ♦  •  •  ♦ 

My  way  at  present  is  quite  shut  up  from  any 
immediate  prospect  of  home ;  I  hope  I  may  be 
kept  in  patience  the  Lord's  time,  yet  confess,  the 
thought  of  my  dear  friends  leaving  me  behind  is 
very  discouraging.  The  country  near  the  sea 
is  so  hilly  we  cannot  be  very  expeditious.    *    * 

I  conclude,  with  desires  that  thou  and  I  may 
persevere  in  faithfulness  through  all  our  buffet- 
ings,  tossings  and  afiiictions,  so  that  we  may  be 
favoured  with  a  safe  landing  at  last,  on  that 
peaceful  shore  where  all  sorrow  will  cease,  and 
temptations  will  have  an  end,  and  where  our 
wearied  spirits  will  be  forever  at  rest." 

Penryn^  Seventh  Month  28th,  she  writes  to 
Hannah  Pemberton :  **  I  buppose  thou  art  a  little 
cheered  in  hope  of  seeing  thy  beloved  husband 
before  another  year.  But,  though  he  has  a 
certificate  for  returning,  I  would  not  have  thee 
be  too.  anxious,  but,  continuing  in  the  patience, 
be  thankful  that  thou  art  not  exposed  to  the 
same  necessity  to  expose  thyself  to  the  many 
jeopardies  he  and  others  have  been  in,  for  the 
sake  of  that  peace,  which,  when  obtained,  is 
beyond  every  other  enjoyment.  Tell  S.  Emlen, 
that  if  he  should  be  sent  hither  again  I  shall  be 
careful  to  write  to  him  quite  as  often  as  he  has 
done  to  me  since  his  escape.  *  *  Farewell, 
dear  H.;  mayest  thou  in  the  Lord's  time  be 
favoured  with  the  company  of  thy  dear  husband 
in  peace,  and,  when  these  few  fleeting  moments 
are  over,  be  received  by  the  beloved  of  souls  into 
that  peace  which  is  pure  and  eternal ;  which  on 
my  own  account  I  often  desire,  finding  nothing 
here  worth  desiring  to  be  continued  for,  except 
that  the  suffering  of  the  present  day  may  work  a 
far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory 
at  last." 

In  recording,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than 
half  a  century,  these  aspirations  after  a  better, 
an  enduring  and  an  undefiled  inheritance,  the 
mind  is  brought  in  a  degree  to  realize  the  deep 
meaning  of  the  phrase  *'  these  few  fleeting  mo- 
ments,  (though  our  friend  had  yet  a  score  of 
years  to  tarry  for  the  coming  of  her  Beloved)  and 
to  rejoice,  now  that  the  lives  of  these  valiants  of 
Israel  are  as  a  tale  that  is  told,  in  the  assurance 
that  they  are  in  the  fulness  of  bliss,  having  re- 
ceived, beyond  all  that  they  could  ask  or  think, 
the  end  of  their  faith,  even  the  salvation  of  their 
souls,  being  gathered  with  the  just  of  all  genera- 
tions, and  beholding  their  Redeemer  face  to  face, 
and  .the  glory  which  he  had  with  the  Father 
before  the  worlds  were  made. 

Pursuing  her  journey  with  her  valued  Sarah 
Grubb,'  she  notes  respecting  her,  a  growtli  in  her 

fift,  and  an  increased  weight  and  clearness  in  the 
discipline  of  the  Church.  Her  mind  being 
turned  with  strong,  natural  longings  towards  her 
native  land,  she  admired  that  her  way  for  re- 
turning did  not  open,  and  W.  Mathews  beiuj 
constrained  to  let  the  ship  in  which  he  ha( 
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hoped  to  take  passage  sail  from  Bristol  without 
him,  he  was  in  company  with  our  pilgrims  at  a 
number  of  meetings.  Being  deeply  grieved  in 
spirit  at  seeing  how  many  were  minding  their 
own  things,  and  how  few  coming  forward  as 
Ihcy  ought,  the  query  was  often  raised,  "  Lord, 
what  wilt  thou  do  for  thy  great  name's  sake  f 
connected  with  the  petition  that  the  Lord  of  the 
vineyard  would  *'  raise  up,  qualify  and  strengthen 
other  labourers,  successfully  to  search  the  camp, 
that  so  every  accursed  thing  being  removed  and 
judged  down,  some  of  the  little  ones  may  arise 
and  do  valiantly.** 

"Why,"  she  writes  to  a  friend,  "shouldst 
thou  be  ready  to  lay  down  thy  arms  and  retreat 
from  the  field?  It  is  a  noble  cause  we  have 
embarked  in,  and  there  is  no  doubt  of  victory  if 
we  humbly  and  industriously  follow  our  holy 
Captain,  seeing  it  is  decreed  that  He  and  his 
followers  shall  have  the  victory.  It  is  a  time  of 
suffering,  and  I  look  for  little  else.  Can  we  ex- 
pect to  reign  where  the  Master  does  not  reign  ? 
Let  us  then  be  content  with  the  necessary  portion 
of  suffering  assigned  us,  and  not  increase  it  by 
wishing  to  be  any  thing  but  what  He  would  have 
us  be, — because  without  Him  we  cannot  beat  all,** 

William  Matthews  having  found  it  his  place 
(being  stopped  from  returning  to  America)  to 
join  himself  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  committee  in 
visiting  Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meetings ;  thus 
refers*  (Twelfth  Month  )  6th,)  to.  the  services  of 
his  pilgrim  sister.  ^^In  most  of  the  visits  we 
had  the  company  of  our  beloved  sister,  R.  Jones, 
who  was  eminendy  furnished,  not  only  with 
Grospel  love  and  authority,  but  also  with  wisdom 
to  point  out,  in  our  conferences  with  those  we 
visited,  the  way  whereby  the  waste  places  might 
foe  rebuilt.  She  has  shown  herself  a  work- 
woman that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed,  rightly 
dividing  the  word.  I  may  say  her  company  and 
fellowship  have  been  a  strength  to  me  whenever 
our  lot  has  been  cast  together;  and  her  growth 
in  her  gift  greatly  increascth,  through  Ler  honest 
dedication  of  heart  to  her  Master's  service.** 

Sarah  Grubb  left  R.  J.  at  the  Circular  Meet- 
ing at  Gloucester,  yielding  her  place  as  com- 
panion to  C.  Hustler.  In  the  Eleventh  Month 
this  valued  partner  was  taken  dangerously  ill,  so 
that  they  were  laid  by  a  week  at  Dudley,  and 
several  weeks  at  Sheffield.  In  the  prospect  of 
C.  H.  being  likely  to  be  unfit  for  Winter  travel- 
ling, R.  J.  says,  <<  I  shall  be  like  a  lonely  spar- 
row, for  there  are  very  few  that  have  so  feeling 
a  mind,  and  such  real  worth  as  this  meek  disci- 
ple.*' '  At  another  time  she  says,  "  It  has  pleased 
the  Master  to  knit  us,  as  were  the  souls  of  Jona- 
than and  David.**  In  this  place  (as  previously 
at  Leeds,  Birmingham,  and  other  places,)  she 
found  great  peace  in  having  select  meetings  with 
apprentices,  female  servants,  «*  and  those  who 
Work  day's  labour.*'  She  had  also,  one  with 
parents  and  heads  of  families. 

AAer  a  time  of  painful  exercise  at  the  Quarterly 


Meeting  at  Leeds,  she  lefl  her  invalid  companion, 
C.  H.,  at  Undercliff,  under  great  trial,  neither 
feeling  at  liberty  to  separate  from  the  other. 
Joined  by  S.  Grubb,  she  tore  herself  from  C.  H., 
essaying  to  accompany  H.  Stevenson  to  Bristol. 
But  passing  to  Shemeid  and  Chesterfield,  the 
prospect  toward  Bristol  clouded,  and  her  distress 
greatly  increased.  Taking  counsel  from  the 
unerring  source,  her  mind  was  favoured  with  a 
calm,  and  a  former  prospect  of  a  family  visit  re- 
vived. Attending  the  Monthly  Meeting  at  Warns- 
worth,  First  month  6th,  1787,  Esther  Brady,  of 
Thome,  opened  a  like  concern,  greatly  to  Rebec- 
ca*s  strength  and  confirmation,  and  on  the  8th 
the  visit  was  commenced  at  Sheffield  by  the  trio, 
R.  J.,  S.  G.  and  E.  B.  After  sixty-siic  sittings 
this  visit  closed  on  the  26th.  During  this  service 
she  expressed  herself  "  deeply  concerned  for  the 
blessed  cause,  lest,  in  this  time  of  trial  she  should 
dishonour  it:"  and  writing  to  J.  P.,  she  says, 
*<  I  have  been  ready  to  think  I  might  finish  my 
course  in  Yorkshire,  and  be  laid  near  dear  John 
Woolman  and  Thomas  Ross.  *  *  Who  is 
so  poor  as  the  Lord's  servant,  or  blind  as  his 
messenger,"  Ac.  Very  soon  after  this  her  com- 
panion, S.  G.,  was  taken  alarmingly  ill,  and  re- 
mained so  for  some  time*  Second  Month  Sth, 
S.  Grubb  dictated  the  following  message:  "  Say 
to  Rebecca,  my  affection  for  her  is  unspeakable; 
also  that  in  this  aflliction  I  have  been  sorely 
athirst  for  the  purest  enjoyments.  As  the  hunted 
hart  pnntetli  after  the  water  brook,  so  have  I 
after  the  living  fountain :  but  my  beloved  has 
been  a  well  shut  up,  a  fountain  sealed."  And 
on  the  19th,  being  again  able  to  take  the  pen,  she 
wrote  to  R.  J.,  *•  The  extension  of  infinite  com- 
passion is  marvellous  in  my  eyes.  The  hand  of 
Omnipotence  invisibly  supported  in  the  time  of 
greatest  proving  and  conflict,  when,  as  Jonah 
said,  *  I  went  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  moun- 
tains, the  earth  with  her  bars  covered  me,  yea, 
and  the  sorrows  of  death  compassed  me  about.' 
But  for  this  support  I  had  irrecoverably  sunk 
under  the  sense  of  gloomy  desertion.  But  I 
have  thankfully  to  commemorate,  that  the  ac- 
cuser, and  even  that  condemnation  which  I  must 
have  acknowledged  ray  due,  were  mercifully 
restrained.*'  We  find  that  on  the  26th  of  Second 
Month,  R.  J.  commenced  a  family  visit  at  Warns- 
worth,  (consisting  of  38  sittings,)  accompanied 
by  C.  Hustler,  Eliza  Hayland  and  Phillip  May- 
den.  T)ie  work,  she  testifies,  was  singularly 
owned  with  good — and  an  open  door  set  before 
them.  Fourth  month  8th,  she  commenced  a 
visit  to  the  families  at  High  Wiccomb.  After 
this  she  appears  to  have  been  engaged  about  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  in  great  bodily  in- 
firmity. Croydon  Meeting  being  much'  on  her 
mind,  she  was  enabled  to  administer  at  that  place 
close  warning,  and  also  consolation  and  en- 
couragement. After  this  meeting  she  was  taken 
ill  with  fever  and  acute  pain,  from  which,  being 
a  little  recovered,  she  WcJI  removed  to  London 
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in  time  to  attend  the  Yearly  Meeting.     The  fol- 
lowing letter  \va0  written  about  this  time. 

iTobe  eooainaed.] 


For  Fiiendt*  Review. 
EXILES  IN  VIRGINIA. 

(Concluded  from  page  149.^ 

The  resolution  of  Council  was  not  permitted 
to  remain  a  dead  letter,  for  a  number  of  persons 
who  professed  great  attachment  to  the  cause  of 
liberty,  soon  undertook  to  carry  those  mandates 
into  effect  The  first  part  of  the  process  was  to 
call  at  the  dwellinfsof  anumber  of  the  persons  de- 
sinfnated,  and  to  demand  their  signature  to  a  pa- 
per*  containing  an  engagement  not  1o  depart  from 
their  own  houses,  and  to  refrain  from  doing  any 
thing  injurious  to  the  United  States,  and  from 
giving  information  respecting  public  affairs  to 
the  commander  of  the  British  forces,  or  to  any 
person  whatever. 

Such  a  demand  made  upon  men  of  unblem- 
ished character,  chargeable  with  no  offence,  ne^ 
cessarily  excited  surprise.  Seveial  of  those 
applied  to,  remarked  that  they  had  not  violated 
any  engagement  included  in  the  paper  in  ques- 
tion, except  leaving  their  houses  to  attend  to  their 
proper  business ;  that  they  were  not  willing  to 
be  prisoners  in  their  own  houses ;  and  signing 
the  engagement  in  question  would  be  a  virtual 
acknowledgment  of  guilt,  from  which  they  knew 
themselves  free.  When  the  authority  on  which 
they  were  acting  was  asked,  the  answer  returned 
was  that  it  was  by  virtue  of  a  resolution  of  Con- 
gress, and  by  order  of  Council.  Some  of  them 
were  conducted  to  the  Freemasons'  lodge,  with 
the  assurance  that  they  should  have  a  hearing 
from  the  Council,  who  were  said  to  be  sitting 
there.  But  upon  their  arrival  they  were  placed 
under  guard. 

By  the  same  authority  a  number  of  houses 
were  entered,  the  desks  broken  open  and  search- 
ed ;  and  private  papers,  with  some  printed  books, 
were  carried  away.  By  the  report  delivered  to 
Council  on  the  3d  of  Ninth  month,  1777,  by  those 
who  made  the  arrests  and  search,  it  was  manifest 
that  a  considerable  number  of  houses  had  been 
searched,  as  the  names  of  seventeen  individuals 
are  given,  in  whose  houses  no  papen  of  a  public 
nature^  were  found.  Of  Henry  Drinker,  the  re- 
port says,  a  number  of  papers  found  of  a  public 
nature  belonging  to  the  Monthly  Meeting :  and 
of  John  Pemberton,  a  number  of  papers  in  a 
brovm  bag.  These  were  probably  the  records 
of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  of  which  he  was 
clerk ;  and  those  found  in  the  possession  of 
Henry  Drinker,  were,  no  doubt,  the  minutes  of 
the  Monthly  Meeting.  Of  two  others  the  report 
states,  they  had  some  papers  ;  and  of  one,  that 
he  had  a  pockd'hook  and  some  papers :  but  of 
the  character  of  these  papers,  nothing  is  said. 
That  the  matter  contained  in  them  was  not  of  a 
nature  to  criminate  their  possessors,  may  be 


fairly  inferred  from  the  character  of  the  parties, 
as  well  as  from  the  fact  that  no  charges  were  ever 
founded  upon  them. 

It  appears  by  this  report,  that  a  few  of  those 
who  were  arrested,  or  whom  it  was  designed  to 
arrest,  made  such  verbal  engagements  as  were 
deemed  satisfactory,  and  were  set  at  liberty. 
And  it  seems  somewhat  singular,  that  those 
zealous  guardians  of  the  public  safety,  should 
overlook  the  obvious  consideration,  that  if  these 
suspected  individuals  were  disposed  to  carry  on 
a  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  British 
commanders,  a  promise,  either  written  or  verbal, 
could  afford  very  little  restraint.  They  appear 
to  have  been  considered  enemies  to  their  country, 
and  yet  possessed  of  too  much  integrity  to  vio- 
late their  engagements. 

In  the  course  of  the  2d,  3d,  4th,  and  5th  of 
the  Ninth  month,  thirty  individuals,  nearly  all 
Friends,  were  seized  and  placed  under  guard  at 
the  Freemasons'  lodge.  The  prisoners  made 
numerous  applications  for  a  specification  of  the 
charges  on  which  they  were  arrested,  and  an 
opportunity  of  a  hearing,  either  before  Congress 
or  the  Executive  Council,  in  order  that  their  in- 
nocence or  guilt  might  be  proved.  But  these 
applications  were  unavailing  ;  and  the  extraordi- 
nary resolution  was  adopted,  to  send  the  priso- 
ners, without  a  hearing,  to  the  western  part  of 
Virginia, 

As  if  the  danger  of  permitting  these  peaceable 
citizens  to  remain  in  the  city,  or  its  vicinity,  had 
been  clearly  established,  an  application  to  Con- 
gress was  made  by  the  Executive  Council,  on 
the  3d  of  the  month,  for  advice,  whether  Au- 
gusta and  Winchester,  in  Virginia,  would  not  be 
suitable  places  in  which  to  secure  these  persons ; 
on  which  it  was  resolved  that  Congress  approved 
of  sending  the  Quaker  prisoners  to  Virginia ;  and 
Staunton,  in  Augusta  county,  was  the  most  pro- 
per place  for  their  residence  and  security.  The 
case  of  the  other  prisoners,  was  left  to  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Executive  Council.  On  the  follow- 
ing day,  the  subsequent  minutes  of  Council  were 
made. 

«' Israel  Pemberton,  John  Hunt,  and  Samuel 
Pleasants,  attended  by  Mr.  Lewis,  and  Mr. 
Robeson,  (attorneys,)  and  also  by  Samuel 
Rhoads,  Jr.,  sent  in  by  the  Secretary  a  request 
to  be  heard  by  the  Council ;  to  which  the  Coun* 
cil,  by  the  Secretary,  answered :  that  the  arrest 
has  been  made  by  order  of  Congress,  and  that  ai 
present  the  Council  declined  hearing  them;  that 
the  Secretary  returned  and  informed  Council, 
that  Mr.  Pemberton,  on  behalf  of  himself,  Mr. 
Hunt,  and  Pleasants,  observed,  no  arrest  had 
been  made  by  the  town  major  ;  that  one  of  them 
had  not  seen  or  been  spoken  to  by  him ;  that 
as  freemen,  they  claimed  the  right  of  being 
heard  in  their  defence  before  the  Council ;  that 
nothing  on  their  part  should  be  said  but  what 
was  decent  and  proper ;  that  theirs  is  a  case  in 
which  every  freeman  in  the  State  is  interested ; 
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and  that  this  right  of  being  heard  they  demanded 
and  insisted  on.  To  which  the  Council,  by  the 
Secretary,  answered:  that  the  Council  has 
ordered  tkU  arrest  in  consequence  of  a  recom^ 
mendaiion  of  Congress^  and  they  do  not,  at  pre- 
sent,  think  proper  to  hear  Mr.  Pemberton,  Mr. 
Mint,  and  Mr,  Pleasants. 

"  Ordered,  That  the  persons  now  confined  in 
the  Freemasons*  Lodge,  be  sent  to  Staunton,  tn 
Augusta  county^  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  agree- 
ably  to  the  resolve  of  Congress;  there  to  be 
secured  and  treated  in  such  manner  as  shall  be 
consistent  with  their  respective  characters,  and 
the  security  of  their  persons. 

*'  Ordered,  That  the  lieutenants  of  the  respec- 
tiye  counties  do  furnish  proper  guards  of  militia 
for  prisoners,  whether  tories  or  others,  when  ap- 
plication shall  be  made  to  them  for  such  pur- 
poses.'* 

On  the  5th  of  the  month,  an  application  was 
made  to  Congress,  by  the  Executive  Council, 
for  information  whether  they  had  any  objection 
to  "  such  of  the  gentlemen  under  confinement  as 
should  now  take  an  oath  or  affirmation  of  alle- 
giance to  the  Slate,  being  enlarged  ;*'  to  which 
congress,  on  the  same  &y  answered,  that  they 
had  none. 

This  alternative  was  probably  offered  to  the 
prisoners ;  but  it  was  obviously  one  of  which 
they  were  not  likely  to  avail  themselves.  The 
Society  of  Friends  have  always  professed  a 
willingness  and  an  obligation  to  live  peaceably 
under  the  government,  whatever  its  form,  which 
was  placed  over  them.  But  the  Stale  of  Penn- 
sylvania was  then  in  an  unsettled  condition. 
Two  parties  were  contending  for  authority,  and 
Friends  could  not  consistently,  with  their  uniform 
practice,  engage  to  support  either. 

A  remonstrance  from  eight  of  the  prisoners 
being  presented  to  Congress,  soliciting  an  oppor- 
tunity of  being  heard  in  their  own  defence ;  that 
body  resolved  on  the  6th  of  the  month,  "  That 
it  be  recommended  to  the  Supreme  Executive 
Council  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  to  hear 
what  the  said  remonstrants  can  allege  to  remove 
the  suspicions  of  their  being  disaffected  or  dan- 
gerous  to  the  United  States,  and  act  therein  as 
the  said  Council  judge  most  conducive  to  the 
public  safety.** 

To  this  the  Council  replied,  that  they  had  not 
time,  in  the  present  alarming  crisis,  to  attend  to 
that  business,  and  therefore  earnestly  requested 
Congress  themselves  to  hear  and  dispose  of  the 
gentlemen  prisoners  in  the  Mason's  lodge.  But 
Congress  responded,  that  as  the  prisoners  were 
inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania,  it  would  be  impro- 
per for  them  to  enter  inlo  a  hearing  of  the  re- 
monstrants ;  and  as  the  Council  declined  giving 
them  a  hearing  for  the  reasons  assigned,  it  was 
:recomroended  to  Council  to  order  the  immediate 
departure  to  Staunton,  in  Virginia,  of  such  of  the 
prisoners  as  still  refused  to  swear  or  affirm  alle- 
giance to  the  Slate  of  Pennsylvania. 


Upon  this.  Council  resolved,  on  the  8th,  that 
«« James  Pemberton,  Henry  Drinker,  Israel  Pem- 
berton,  John  Pemberton,  Samuel  Pleasants, 
Thomas  Wharton,  sen.,  Thomas  Fisheri  (son  of 
Joshua^  Miers  Fisher,  Elijah  Brown,  John 
Hunt,  rhineas  Bond,  Rev.  Thomas  Coombe,* 
Charles  Jervis,  William  Drewet  Smith,  Charles 
Eddy,  T.  Pike,  Owen  Jones,  iun.,  Edward 
Pennington,  William  Smith,  (broker,)  Thomas 
Gilpin,  Thomas  Affleck,''  be  without  further  de- 
lay,  removed  to  Staunton,  in  Virginia. 

Against  this  resolution  they  solemnly  protested, 
in  which  they  utterly  denied  having  held  any 
correspondence  of  the  kind  suggested. 

On  the  11th  of  Ninth  month,  the  prisoners, 
twenty  in  number,  were  placed  in  wagons,  and 
under  a  military  guard,  commenced  their  journey 
towards  what  was  then  a  frontier  settlement* 
Their  departure  was  viewed,  by  many  of  tlie 
sober  inhabitants  of  Philadelphia,  with  evident 
dissatisfaction.  As  a  final  attempt  to  arrest 
these  proceedings,  writs  of  habeas  corpus  were 
procured,  under  authority  of  Thomas  McKean, 
chief  justice  ;  which  writs  were  regularly  served 
on  the  officers  in  whose  custody  they  were  ;  but 
they  were  not  obeyed.  A  few  days  after  their 
departure,  a  bill  was  passed  by  the  legislature, 
suspending  the  habeas  corpus  act.  And  it  was 
probably  owing  to  this  procedure,  that  the  writs, 
though  issued  before  the  suspending  act  was 
passed,  were  disregarded. 

Though  the  original  destination  was  Staunton, 
the  prisoners  were  sent  no  further  than  Win- 
chester, where  they  arrived  on  the  29th  of  the 
month. 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  design  of  this  cur- 
sory notice  to  state  the  particulars  of  their  jour- 
ney, or  of  their  residence  in  the  land  to  which 
they  IV ere  banished.  For  this  detail,  and  the 
various  efforts  which  were  made  by  many  of 
their  friends  to  procure  their  enlaigement,  and  to 
clear  the  Society  of  the  imputations  which  were 
cast  upon  it,  we  must  refer  to  the  book  itself ; 
which,  it  is  hoped,  many  of  our  readers  will  in- 
cline to  possess  and  peruse. 

It  may  be  stated  that  the  exiles  spent  the 
winter  in  Virginia,  and  that  two  of  their  number 
were  remov^  by  death,  before  the  orders  for 
their  dischaige  were  reeeived.  Thomas  Gilpin 
died  on  the  2d  of  Third  month,  1778,  and  John 
Hunt  on  the  81st  of  the  same  month.  Early 
in  the  spring,  the  survivors  were  discharged 
without  any  attempt  to  convict  them  of  any 
offence,  as  a  ground  for  the  proceeding  against 
them. 

Though  the  victims  of  this  unwarrantable  pro- 
cedure, sustained  great  inconvenience  and  pecu- 
niary loss,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
characters  of  the  consistent  members  of  the  So- 
ciety, to  which  they  mostly  belonged,  was  sen- 
sibly elevated  in  the  public  view,  by  the  expo- 

*  ThoDoas  Coombe  and  Phineas  Boad  were  aot  tent  to 
Virginia. 
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sitions  to  which  these  proceedings  gave  occa- 
sion. The  deputations  that  visited  the  com- 
manders Washington  and  Howe,  evidently  im- 
pressed them  with  favourable  opinions  respect- 
ing the  Society.  Of  this,  the  conduct  of  the 
American  general,  in  several  instances,  noticed 
in  the  narrative  before  us,  affords  satisfactory 
evidence.  £.  L. 


WHOLESALE  KXTKimnrATIOK. 

It  was  Stated  recently,  by  Mr.  Chiniguy,  in  a 
public  meeting  at  Montreal,  that  he  had  a  list  of 
fifteen  families,  once  among  the  wealthiest  of 
Montreal,  who  have  all  been  destroyed  by  in- 
temperance. 

Their  aggregate  fortanes,  a  few  years  ago, 
amounted  to  $800,000.  Now  they  have  disap- 
peared entirely,  root  and  branch,  solely  through 
the  influence  of  intoxicating  liquors.  He  had 
another  list  of  fourteen  families,  of  various  occu- 
pations, whose  aggregate  fortunes  amounted  to 
$200,000,  who  have  also  disappeared  from  the 
same  cause;  and  another  list  of  five  hundred 
and  seventeen  families,  who  resided  in  four- 
teen parishes,  and  were  all  once  comparatively 
wealthy,  but  are  all  now  destroyed  by  liquor, 
except  remnants  scattered  through  the  States 
and  elsewhere.  It  is  thus  that  intoxicating 
liquors  destroy  the  human  race. — Ex.  paper* 


THE  PECULIAR  INSTITUTION. 

A  father  emancipates  his  own  son  and  his 
mother;  he  dies,  having  devised  his  property 
to  his  own  son ;  the  Supreme  Court  of  Missis- 
sippi declares  the  act  of  emancipation  to  be  an 
offence  against  morality,  &c.-»<leclares  the  son 
and  mother  to  be  slaves — sets  aside  the  father's 
will,  and  gives  them  and  the  property  to  distant 
relatives. 

The  case  of  Hinds  vt.  Brazealle,  of  which  a 
synopsis  is  presented  above,  illustrates  in  a  very 
striking  manner,  the  practical  working  of  slavery. 
It  may  be  found  in  the  second  volume  of  How- 
ard's Mississippi  Reports,  837. 

The  facts  are  these.  Elisha  Brazealle,  a  Mis- 
sissippi planter,  lived  with  a  coloured  woman, 
his  slave,  as  his  wife.  By  her  he  had  a  son 
named  John  Monroe  Brazealle.  In  1828,  he 
left  Mississippi,  and  resided  for  some  time  in 
Ohio,  bringing  with  htm  his  son  and  the  mother 
of  his  son,  for  the  purpose  of  emancipating  them, 
While  in  Ohio,  he  executed  a  deed  of  emanci- 
pation, setting  both  free,  and  shordy  after  re- 
turned with  them  to  his  residence  in  Jefferson 
county,  Mississippi.  Some  years  afterwards  he 
died,  having  made  a  will,  in  which  be  recited 
the  deed  of  emancipation,  declared  his  intention 
to  ratify  it,  and  devised  all  his  property  to  his 
son,  acknowledging  him  in  the  will  to  be  such. 

The  more  distant  relations  of  Elisha  Bra- 
zealle— ^how  distant  does  not  appear— filed  a  bill 


claiming  to  be  the  heirs  at  law,  and  as  such  not 
only  entitled  to  the  property  devised,  but  to  the 
possession  of  their  relatives,  John  Monroe  Bra- 
zealle and  his  mother,  as  property  also,  on  the 
ground  that  the  Deed  of  Emancipation  and  the 
will  were  void  under  the  laws  of  Mississippi. 

This  claim,  which  shocks  every  principle  of 
justice,  and  every  sentiment  of  humanity,  was 
sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Mississippi. 

Some  passages  of  the  opinion  of  the  Court, 
delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Sharkey,  whose  own 
name  seems  more  appropriate  than  his  official 
designation — are  worthy  of  especial  notice,  as 
illustrating  the  inversion  and  subversion  of  all 
moral  distinctions,  by  the  adoption  of  the  idea 
of  property  in  men. 

We  quote  these  passages,  indicating  the  most 
remarkable  by  Italics,  and  leave  them  to  the 
reflection  of  our  readers,  without  further  com- 
ment : — 

**  To  give  it-»— the  deed  of  emancipation — va- 
lidity would  be  in  the  first  place  a  violation  of 
the  declared  policy  and  contrary  to  the  positive 
law  of  the  State.  The  policy  of  a  State  is  indi- 
cated by  the  general  course  of  legislation  on  a 
given  subject,  and  we  find  that  free  negroes  are 
deemed  offensive,  because  they  are  not  permit- 
ted to  emigrate  to,  or  remain  in  the  State.  They 
are  allowed  few  privileges  and  subjected  to 
heavy  penalties  for  offences.  They  are  required 
to  leave  the  State  in  thirty  days  after  notice,  and 
in  the  mean  time  to  give  security  for  good  be* 
haviour,  and  those  of  them  who  can  lawfuUy 
remain,  must  register  and  carry  with  t/tem  their 
certificates^  or  they  may  he  committed  to  jail. 
It  would  also  violate  a  positive  law,  passed  by 
the  legislature,  expressly  to  maintain  this  settled 
policy,  and  to  prevent  emancipation.  JVb  owner 
can  emancipate  his  slave,  but  by  a  deed  or  will 
properly  attested  or  yknowledged  in  Court,  and 
on  proof  to  the  Legtslature,  that  such  slave  has 
performed  some  meritorious  act  for  the  benefii 
of  his  master^  or  some  distingtdsned  service  for 
the  State^  and  the  deed  or  will  can  have  no  va- 
lidity  until  ratified  by  the  sPEeiAL  act  of  the 
Legislature.  ♦  »  ♦  The  state 

uf  the  case  shows  conclusively  that  the  contract 
had  its  origin  in  an  offence  against  morality, 
pernicious  and  detestable  as  an  example.  But 
above  all,  it  seems  to  have  been  planned  and 
executed  with  a  fixed  design  to  evade  the  rigor 
of  the  laws  of  this  State. 

•«  The  acts  of  the  party  in  going  to  Ohio  with 
the  slaves  and  there  executing  the  deed,  and  his 
immediate  return  with  them  to  this  State,  point 
with  unerring  certainty  to  his  purpose  and  ob- 
ject. The  laws  of  this  State  cannot  be  thus  de- 
frauded of  their  operation  by  one  of  our  own 
citizens.  »  »  *  The  consequence  is,  that 
that  the  negroes,  John  Monroe  and  his  mother, 
are  still  slaves,  and  a  part  of  the  estate  of  Elisha 
Brazealle.  *  *  *  John  Monroe  being  a 
slave,  cannot  take  the  property  as  devised ;  and 
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I  apprehend  it*  is  equally  clear,  that  it  cannot  be 
held  in  trust  for  him.** 

Thus  the  learned  and  humane  Sharkey, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  High  Court  of  Errors  and 
Appeals  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  cautiously 
avoiding  the  well  known  principle  of  law  declared 
even  by  the  Courts  of  Louisiana,  that  a  slave 
once  enfranchised  by  being  removed  by  his 
master's  consent  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
laws  enslaving  him,  into  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
State  where  slavery  is  not  tolerated,  can  never 
be  re-enslaved,  declares  that  the  merciful  act  of 
Brazealle  in  taking  his  wife  and  son  into  Ohio 
for  the  purpose  of  emancipation,  is  a  fraud  on 
the  operation  of  the  laws  of  Mississippi,  and 
with  one  fell  swoop  consigns  the  mother  and 
son  into  perpetual  slavery,  and  their  property 
bequeathed  to  them  by  a  husband  and  father,  to 
distant  and  unknown  relatives. — Mass.  Spy. 

FRIENDS'  REVIEW. 

PHILADELPHIA,  TWELFTH  MONTH  2, 1848. 


As  our  notice  of  the  "Exiles  in  Virginia"  is 
closed  in  this  number,  a  few  parting  observations 
may  be  introduced.  Notwithstanding  the  conspi- 
ouous  position  occupied  byPennsylvai^i^vftt  the  era 
of  the  Revolution,  and  the  well  koown  auspices 
under  which  that  province,  now  state,  as  well  as 
New  Jersey,  was  settled,  the  character  of  the  reli- 
gious society  to  which  the  founder  of  Pennsylva- 
nia  belonged,  and  the  principles  on  which  they 
acted  during  the  revolutionary  contest,  appear  to 
have  been  imperfectly  comprehended  by  many 
who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  general  tran- 
sactions of  that  day.  History,  which  has  minutely 
recorded  the  military  measures  of  the  contend icg 
parties,  has  not  done  justice  to  the  character  and 
motives  of  our  religious  society  ;  and,  indeed,  some 
writers  of  eminence  have  represented  them  in  quite 
an  unfavourable  light.  The  work  before  us  con- 
tains an  exposition  of  the  sentiments  and  actions 
of  Friends  well  calculated  to  counteract  the  injuri- 
riouB  impressions  which  the  class  of  writers  above 
referred  to,  are  liable  to  produce.  The  open 
avowals  of  their  principles  and  sentiments,  which 
Friends  were  concerned  to  make ;  and  the  remon- 
strances of  the  prisoners  and  their  friends,  of  which 
these  pages  furnish  numerous  details,  snfliciently 
prove  that  they  were  as  far  from  cringing  obse* 
quiousness  to  British  agression,  as  from  silent 
submission  to  revolutionary  domination ;  and  that 
while  they  were  restrained  by  their  religious 
principles  from  joining  in  hostile  opposition  to  the 
mother  country,  they  were  careful  to  maintain  a 
strict  and  dignified  neutrality. 

As  we  understand  a  small  edition  only  has  been 
issued,  we  would  suggest  to  our  readers  the  expe- 


diency of  securing  a  copy  before  the  edition  is  ex- 
haasted.  The  work  may  be  had  of  J.  Riohardsou, 
No.  50,  North  Fourth  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Onr  readers  are  probably  mostly  acquainted  with 
the  fact  that  a  Congress  composed  of  delegates 
from  various  countries,  was  held  at  Brussels  in  the 
Ninth  month  last,  the  object  of  which  was  the  pro- 
motion of  universal  peace.  Within  a  few  days  we 
have  obtained  a  copy  of  the  Herald  of  PeacCi 
dated  ^October,  1848,*'  in  which  the  proceedings 
of  that  body  are  related,  with  copious  extracts  from 
the  speeches  delivered  by  a  number  of  the  dele* 
gates  who  attended.  The  time  when  this  docu- 
ment eame  to  hand,  was  too  near  the  day  of  pub- 
lication to  admit  of  any  thing  more,  in  the  present 
number,  than  a  very  transient  notice  of  what  oc- 
curred on  the  occasion.  More  will  probably  appear 
on  the  subject  next  week. 

It  is  well  known  that  George  Fox,  at  an  early 
period  of  his  ministry,  was  solicited  to  accept  of  a 
commission  in  the  army,  which  was  designed  to 
act  in  opposition  to  the  younger  Charles,  but  he  de- 
clared that  he  was  redeemed  from  the  spirit  in 
which  wars  originate.  And  the  Society  of  Friends, 
from  their  rise  to  the  present  time,  have  always 
professed,  and  aoted  upon,  a  belief,  that  war  is 
incompatible  with  the  principles  and  tenor  of  the 
Christian  dispensation.  If,  in  the  maintenance  of 
this  doctrine,  they  have  not  stood  entirely  alone, 
they  have  at  least  occupied  the  most  prominent 
position ;  and  though  the  prime  movers  of  the  Con- 
gress at  Brussels  do  not  appear  to  have  been  either 
members  or  professors  with  Friends^  the  movement 
itself  may  be  justly  regarded  as  an  evidence  that 
the  principles  of  peace,  and  a  conviction  of  the 
absurdity,  as  well  as  wickedness,  of  referring  the 
decision  of  national  controversies  to  the  arbitra- 
ment of  the  sword,  are  making  their  way  into  the 
world,  and  fixing  on  the  minds  of  many  sober 
Christians. 

Many  persons  of  comprehensive  understandings, 
who  have  not  professed,  as  George  Fox  did,  to  be  re- 
deemed from  the  spirit  of  war,  but  who  were  still 
sensible  of  the  calamities  and  crimes  inseparable 
from  national  conflicts,  have  employed  their  in- 
genuity in  devising  expedients  for  diminishing  the 
frequency  of  wars,  and  substituting  a  more  rational 
method  of  adjusting  the  contests  of  nations. 
Among  these  in  modem  times  Henry  of  France, 
and  Elizabeth  of  England,  held  a  conspicuous 
place.  And  perhaps  the  Hanseatic  league,  and  the 
armed  neutrality,  celebrated  in  European  history, 
may  be  justly  considered  as  efforts  directed  to  the 
same  end.  But  in  those  instances  the  authors  of 
the  plans  appear  to  have  relied,  for  the  preservation 
of  peace,  on  the  force  or  terror  of  arms. 
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In  our  own  time,  the  formation  of  Peace  Societies 
and  the  pablication  of  a  number  of  able  eBsays  in 
vindication  of  uniTersal  peace,  furnish  evidence, 
altogether  conclusive,  of  a  growing  inclination 
among  the  moat  considerate  class,  to  cultivate  and 
maintain  the  relations  of  amity. 

In  the  speeches  delivered  at  the  recent  Congress 
at  Brussels,  it  is  satisfactory  to  observe  a  number 
of  the  speakers  assuming  the  plain  Christian  grouud 
which  Friends  have  always  advocated.  Notwith- 
standing the  talents  and  conspicuous  position  of 
many  of  the  delegates,  we  are  not  sanguine  enough 
to  imagine  that  their  influenoe  will  compose  the 
jarring  elements  by  which  Europe  is  agitated;  or 
ooanteract  at  once  the  long  cherished  propensities 
of  men  to  resort  to  violence,  when  their  passions 
are  highly  excited.  But  as  many  streamlets  are 
required  to  constitute  a  river,  we  hail  the  assem- 
blage and  the  diffusion  of  the  doctrines  and  prin- 
ciples promulgated  there,  as  evidence  of  the  pro- 
gressive character  of  the  age  in  which  we  live  ]  and 
may  we  net  rationally  hope,  that  the  current  thus 
supplied,  will  be  united  with  congenial  streams, 
which,  widening  and  deepening  as  they  advance, 
vrili  eventually  sweep  away  the  whole  system  of 
war.  Tathoee  who,  in  their  respective  spheres,  and 
according  to  their  means  of  action,  labour  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  peace,  may  be 
applied  in  a  corresponding  degree,  the  benediction 
of  our  Saviour,  '<  Blessed  are  the  peace-makers,  for 
they  shall  be  called  the  children  of  God.'' 


The  petition  which  forms  the  poetical  part  of  this 
week's  number,  is  understood  to  be  the  production 
of  a  young  woman  whose  decease  was  recorded  in 
the  7th  No.  of  this  volume. 


Halt-Tearlt  MKrriNo  voa  Nova  Sootia  and 
New  Brunswick. — ^In  the  seventh  number  of  this 
volume,  mention  is  made  of  our  friend  Thomas 
Wells  having  attended  a  meeting  to  which  the 
above  appellation  was  appended.  When  that  no- 
tice was  published,  the  editor  was  not  aware  of  the 
peculiar  character  of  that  meeting,  or  the  relation 
in  which  it  stands  to  other  meetings  for  discipline. 
Haying  recently  received  a  particular  account  of 
the  situation  of  Friends  in  that  part  of  the  country; 
it  is  apprehended  that  a  brief  notice  of  them  may 
be  interesting  to  some  of  our  readers. 

It  appears  that  in  the  year  1836,  and  the  four 
following  years,  a  number  of  Friends  m  the 
ministry,  mostly,  though  not  exclusively,  resideuts 
in  the  eastern  part  of  New  England,  were  con- 
cerned to  travel  into  various  sections  of  those  pro- 
vinces, and  to  hold  meetings  among  the  inhabi- 
tants J  none  of  whom  at  the  time  these  visits  com- 
roeneed,  belonged  to  our  religious  Society.    Pre- 


vious to  the  time  last  alluded  to,  a  young  man 
residing  in  the  neighborhood  of  Annapoli%  had  felt 
his  mind  much  exercised  under  the  visitation  of  Di- 
vine gr^ce,  though  not  sensible  whence  those  heart- 
tendering  impressions  emanated.  Attendinga  meet- 
ing held  by  one  of  those  travelling  ministers,hismind 
was  d irected  to  the  inward  principle  of  light  and  life, 
as  an  infallible  guide,  which,  as  followed  and  obey- 
ed, was  capable  of  leading  out  of  all  error  and  into 
all  truth.  Embracing  this  momentous  truth,  and 
waiting  upon  the  openings  of  the  Divine  light,  he 
was  brought  to  perceive  the  insufficiency  of  the 
forms  and  ceremonies,  which,  in  compliance  with 
his  education,  he  had  formerly  practiced .  He  in  con- 
sequence withdrew  from  the  public  worship,  and  as 
he  knew  of  no  Friends  in  the  vicinity  of  his  residence, 
he  remained  for  a  time  very  much  alone  in  regard 
to  religious  association.  He  at  length  became  ac- 
quainted with  two  individuals,  probably  man  and 
wife,  whose  minds  had  been  similarly  drawn ;  and 
who  had  previously  acquired  some  knowledge  of 
Friendp,  and  received  encouragement  from  them 
to  attend  to  the  Divine  witness  in  their  own  minds. 
Aftei  some  time,  they  agreed  to  sit  down  together, 
on  First  days,  for  the  purpose  of  worship ;  and  for 
awhile  the  young  man,  and  the  family  of  his  new 
friends,  continued  their  meetings  without  any  other 
companions.  But  in  their  silent  waiting  they  found 
their  strength  renewed,  and  their  understandings 
gradually  enlarged  in  divine  things. 

The  Monthly  Meeting  nearest  to  them  was  that 
of  China,  in  Maine,  upwards  of  two  hundred 
miles  distant,  and  to  that  meeting  these  individuals 
applied  for  admittance  into  membership ;  to  which 
request  the  Monthly  Meeting  acceded.  A  few 
others  residing  in  the  same  province,  at  some  miles 
distant,  had  previously  been  united  in  membership 
with  the  same  meeting. 

These  Friends  and  several  others  who  had  join- 
ed the  Society,  being  thinly  scattered  over  a  large 
extent  of  country,  some  of  them  rending  at  Pictou, 
about  two  hundred  and  forty  miles  from  Annapolis, 
were  placed  under  the  special  care  of  a  committee 
of  China  Monthly  Meeting.  That  committee 
encouraged  them  to  meet  together  once  in  six 
months,  and  after  holding  a  meeting  for  divine 
worship,  to  read  and  answer  the  queries,  and  spread 
among  them  such  information  relative  to  the  con- 
cerns of  Society  as  should  appear  proper.  The 
first  assemblage  of  that  kind  was  held  in  the  9th  ^ 
month,  1847.  The  task  of  attending  this  meeting 
is  not  a  trifling  one,  as  the  members  are  dispersed 
from  three  to  seventy-five  miles  from  the  place  of 
convening  besides  several  who  reside  at  Pictou, 
two  hundred  and  forty  miles  distant.  The  meet- 
ing thus  organized,  does  not  occupy  tho  usual  re- 
lation of  a  meeting  for  discipline  to  any  other  body 
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of  that  kind,  the  committee  constituting  the  medinm 
of  commanicatioa  between  it  and  the  Monthly 
Meeting. 


Died, — On  the  13th  ult.,  at  her  residenre  in  this 
city,  in  the  3l8t  year  of  her  age,  Mart,  wife  of 
,  William  Baxter,  late  of  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  Eng- 
land. 


RESOLUTIONS  ON  PEACE. 

The  following  resolutions  adopted  by  Tarioas 
religious  associations,  within  the  last  year,  and 
while  the  contest  with  Mexico  was  going  on,  fur- 
nish conclusive  evidence  that  the  inconsistency  of 
war  with  the  principles  of  Christianity  is  under- 
stood and  acknowledged  by  many  professors  of 
the  Christian  nan-.e  besides  the  Society  of  Friends. 
Although  the  opinions  proclaimed  do  not  make 
these  cases  rise  to  what  we  justly  consider  as  the 
gospel  standard,  we  may  still  hail  with  satisfaction 
these  indications  of  a  brighter  day.  If  the  teachers 
and  professed  ministers  of  the  gospel  could  be  in- 
duced to  unite  in  the  reprobation  of  military  mea- 
sures, there  can  be  little  doubt  but  the  sentiments 
of  the  people  in  genera]  would  soon  be  moulded  to 
a  pacific  policy.  Little  as  a  great  part  of  mankind 
appear  to  be  infiaenoed  by  religious  considerations, 
neither  opinions  nor  practices  which  their  teachers 
unite  in  denouncing,  can  long  retain  their  popula- 
rity. 

The  Marshall  Association  of  Coiigregationalists, 
in  Michigan,  unanimously  adopted  the  following 
preamble  and  resolutions : 

Whereas,  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  a  gospel 
of  peace  and  good  will  to  men,  and  its  precepts 
are  designed  as  the  rule  of  action  for  all  mankind 
under  all  circumstances  and  relations;  and 
whereas  the  scriptures  enjoin  upon  all  men  the 
exerci9e  of  forbearance,  and  forbid  all  resort  to 
violence  and  retaliation  in  case  of  personal  dif- 
ferences ;  and  whereas,  nations  and  civil  ruler? 
in  the  administration  of  human  goveniments  are 
in  no  degree  exempt  from  the  obligations  im- 
posed by  the  gospel  upon  individuals  ]  Therefore, 
resolved, 

1.  That  we  regard  the  practice  of  war  in  any 
further  form  than  in  actual  self-defence  in  case 
of  aggression,  and  all  formal  declarations  of  war, 
as  a  means  of  settling  national  disputes,  as  im- 
moral in  principle,  and  barbarous  in  practice, 

,  directly  in  violation  of  the  principles  and  spirit 
of  Christianity,  and  involving  those  by  whose 
acts  they  exist,  and  those  who  countenance  or 
co-operate  in  them,  in  the  guilt  of  murder. 

2.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  all  Christians,  and 
especially  of  Christian  ministers,  to  raise  their 
voices,  and  to  exert  their  influence  in  every  pos- 
sible way,  to  discountenance  war,  and  bring  about 
the  reign  of  universal  peace. 


3.  That  we  deeply  deplore  the  existence  o' 
the  present  war  with  Mexico,  and  hereby  ex- 
press our  unqualified  condemnation  of  it,  as  dis*> 
graceful  and  unjust  in  its  object,  unnecessary  in 
fact,  and,  like  other  wars,  murderous  in  its  man- 
ner and  spirit  ]  and  that  true  patriotism,  as  well 
as  every  principle  of  humanity  and  reli^ioti  calls 
upon  us  to  combine  our  influ  iu^t  tot  its  imme- 
diate termination. 

The  following  were  adopted  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Marshall,  Michigan : 

Whereas,  the  custom  of  international  warfare 
IS  at  variance  with  the  great  principles  of  the 
gospel  of  peace,  and  highly  injurious  to  all  the 
great  interests  of  mankind.  Therefore,  resolved, 

1.  That,  as  Philanthropists,  Patriots  and 
Christians,  we  are  bound  to  exert  our  influence 
for  the  removal  of  this  custom  from  the  world. 

2.  That  the  avowed  object  of  the  American 
Peace  Society  meets  our  most  cordial  approba- 
tion, and  that,  so  far  as  we  understand  them,  its 
principles  and  operations  are  highly  adapted  to 
promote  the  desired  end. 

3.  That  we  earnestly  commend  the  cause 
which  this  Society  is  laboring  to  promote,  to  the 
consideration,  co-operation  and  prayers  of  the 
churches  under  our  care,  and  the  public  at  large, 
in  the  hope  that  the  blessings  of  permanent  and 
universal  peace  may  soon  cover  the  earth. 

The  Genessee  Presbytery  adopted  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  That  the  practice  of  offensive  or  aggressive 
war,  is  so  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  thegOA* 
pel  of  peace,  and  even  the  principles  of  our 
common  humanity,  that  we  feel  bound  as  Patriots 
Philanthropists  and  Christians,  to  exert  our  in- 
fluence and  combine  our  energies,  to  effect  its 
speedy  and  universal  abolition. 

2.  That  we  highly  .approve  the  object  at 
which  the  American  Peace  Society  is  aiming, 
and  having  confidence  in  its  plan  of  operations, 
we  cordially  commend  the  Agent  of  this  cause 
to  the  churches  under  our  care,  and  recommend 
also  the  cause  itself  to  the  prayers,  co-operation 
and  influence  of  our  congregations. 

The  subsequent  was  adopted  by  the  Free  Will 
Baptists : 

1.  That  the  doctrine  of  "peace  on  earth," 
proclaimed  by  angels,  and  enforced  by  the  teach- 
ings and  example  of  Christ  and  his  apostles, 
constitutes  a  grand  peculiarity  of  our  religion,and 
that  it  deserves  far  more  attention  from  the 
church  and  ministry  than  it  is  now  receiving,  or 
has  received  for  the  last  fiAeen  centuries. 

2.  That  the  custom  of  appealing  to  arms  for 
the  settlement  of  national  difficulties,  is  at  open 
variance  with  the  principles  of  Peace,  and  con- 
sequently hostile  to  the  spirit  and  precepts  of 
Christianity. 

3.  That  in  view  of  our  present  unnecessary 
and  cruel  war  with  a  sister  republic,  and  its  long 
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dark  train  of  evils,  pecuniary  and  political,  so- 
cial and  spiritual,  we  commend  the  cause  of  Peace 
to  the  special  support  of  all  our  brethren. 

i.  That  all  demonstrations  of  joy  in  honor  of 
bloody  victories  achieved  in  Mexico,  and  the 
sympathy  manifested  by  so  many  ministers  and 
professed  Christians  in  the  design  and  success  of 
the  present  war,  evince  a  deplorable  want  of 
Christian  rectitude  and  piety. 

5.  Thai  we  recommend  frequent  and  earnest 
prayer  to  the  God  of  Heaven  for  the  speedy  re- 
turn of  Peace  by  a  timely  repentance  on  the  part 
of  our  government,  that  shall  result  in  the  na- 
tional salvation  of  Mexico,  and  redeem  the  tar- 
nished honour  of  our  country. 


For  Frieada*  Review. 

PROCEEDINGS     OF  NORTH    CAROLINA    YEARLY 
MEETING  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  SLAVERY. 

Probably  our  readers  are  generally  apprised 
that  the  Meeting  for  Sufierings  belonging  to  the 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia,  prepared,  several 
years  ago,  an  historical  account  of  the  labours  of 
Friends  in  this  and  several  other  Yearly  Meet- 
ings, in  clearing  the  Society  of  the  practice  into 
which  many  of  our  members  had  incautiously 
fallen,  of  trading  in  and  holding  our  fellow  men 
in  slavery ;  and  that  this  statement  was  publish- 
ed in  1*843,  agreeably  to  the  direction  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  of  that  year.  This  narrative 
contains  a  concise,  but  interesting  account  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  this  momentous  concern, 
chiefly  within  thR  limit**  of  the  four  Yearly  Meet- 
ings of  New  England,  New  York,  Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia.  In  preparing  this  essay,  it  was 
designed  to  include  an  account  of  the  labours  of 
Friends  on  this  subject,  within  all  the  Yearly 
Meetings  where  slavery  ever  was  admitted  ;  but 
in  consequence  of  some  difficulty  with  regard  to 
the  documents,  those  of  Maryland  and  North 
Carolina  Were  passed  by  in  silence.  This  defi- 
ciency may  be  considered  as  now  supplied,  as 
far  as  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  North  Carolina  is 
concerned,  by  a  pamphlet  which  has  just  made 
its  appearance,  under  the  following  title: 

'*  A  narrative  of  some  of  the  proceedings  of 
North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting,  on  the  subject 
of  slavery  within  its  limits.  Published  by  order 
of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  of  North  Carolina 
Yearly  Meeting." 

The  subject  of  slavery  does  not  appear  to  have 
occupied  much  attention  in  that  Yearly  Meeting 
until  several  years  af\er  it  was  taken  up  among 
Friends  further  north.  Some  slight  notices  ap- 
pear as  early  as  1740  and  1758,  but  in  1768  the 
Yearly  Meeting  agreed  that  buying  negroes  to 
trade  upon,  or  of  those  who  traded  in  them, 
should  be  prohibited,  and  Friends  were  advised 
not  to  buy  or  sell  in  any  case  that  could  be  rea- 
sonably avoided.  Four  years  afterwards  it  was 
agreed  that  no  Friend  shoujd  buy  a  slave  of  any 


other  person  than  a  Friend  in  unity,  except  to 
prevent  the  parting  of  man  and  wife,  or  parent 
and  child,  or  other  good  reasons  approved  by 
the  Monthly  Meetings ;  and  that  none  should 
sell  a  slave  to  any  person  who  made  a  practice 
of  trading  in  them.  Near  the  same  time  a  stand- 
ing committee,  nearly  corresponding  to  the  pre- 
sent Meeting  for  Sufferings,  drew  up  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Yearly  Meeting  a  declaration,  tes- 
tifying their  disapprobation  of  the  African  slave- 
trade,  and  advising  their  fellow  subjects  to  unite 
with  the  Burgesses  of  Virginia*  in  presenting  an 
address  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  *<  Thatthey 
might  be  as  eyes  to  the  blind,  and  mouths  to  the 
dumb,  and  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  having  used 
their  best  endeavours  to  put  an  effectual  stop  to 
so  great  an  evil." 

As  the  laws  of  North  Carolina  prohibited  the 
manumission  of  slaves,  except  for  meritorious 
services,  of  which  the  county  courts  were  con- 
stituted judges,  and  those  slaves  who  were  eman- 
cipated without  regard  to  this  prohibition,  were 
liable  to  be  seized  and  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder,  efforts  were  used  to  enable  such  Friends 
as  were  uneasy  with  holding  slaves,  to  secure 
their  freedom. 

About  the  year  1775,  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
after  due  consideration, agreed  "That  Friends  in 
unity  shall  neither  buy  or  cell  a  negro  without 
the  consent  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  to  which 
they  belong."  And  the  query  respecting  slaves 
was  revised,  and  made  to  read-— **  Are  all  Friends 
careful  to  bear  a  faithful  testimony  against  the 
iniquitous  practice  of  importing  negroes  ?  and  do 
they  refuse  )o  buy  or  sell  them  without  the  con- 
sent of  the'  Monthly  Meeting  to  which  they 
belong  ?  And  do  they  who  have  them  by  inherit- 
ance or  otherwise,  use  them  well  in  every  re- 
spect, endeavouring  to  discourage  them  from  evil 
and  encourage  them  in  that  which  is  good  V 

But  Friends  could  not  long  remain  in  this 
situation.     The  subject  had  arrested   the  con- 


*  We  fiod  by  Tucker's  notes  to  Blackstone's  Com- 
meDtaries,  that  in  1772,  the  legislative  assembly  of 
Virginia  presented  an  address  to  the  tbrone,  in  which 
the  following  language  appears  :  "  The  importation  of 
slaves  into  the  colonies,  fVom  the  coast  of  Africa,  has 
long  been  considered  as  a  trade  of  great  inhumanity,  and 
nnder  its  present  enconngement,  we  have  too  much 
reason  to  fear,  will  endanger  the  very  existence  of 

your  Majestey's  American  dominions Peeoly 

impressed  with  these  sentiments,  we  most  humbly  be- 
seech your  Majesty  to  remove  all  those  restraints  on 
yoar  Majesty's  governors  of  this  eolony,  which  inhibit 
their  assenting  to  such  laws  at  might  check  so  verv 
pernicioas  a  commerce."  This  was  no  doubt  the  ad- 
dress to  which  the  committee  alluded.  This  applica- 
tion, as  the  committee  appear  to  have  anticipated,  was 
not  successful;  no  answer  being  returned  to  it.  In  the 
original  draft  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
withholdins:  of  the  royal  assent  from  bills  prohibiting 
the  African  slave-trade,  was  one  in  the  catalogue  of 
charges  against  the  king  of  Great  Britain.  It  would 
be  well  if  the  people  of  that  state  were  equally  sensi- 
tive now,  to  the  abominations  of  the  internal  traffic  in 
slaves. — [En. 
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Bideration  of  many  serious  minds,  and  a  convic- 
tion soon  followed,  that  the  practice  of  holding 
their  fellow  men  in  bondage,  was  inconsistent 
with  the  law  of  righteousness.  The  subject  was 
brought  before  the  next  Yearly  Meeting,  when 
several  Friends  who  held  slaves,  tenderly  ex- 
pressed their  resolution  to  set  them  free ;  and 
the  meeting  agreed  affectionately  to  advise  all 
their  members,  who  were  in  possession  of  slaves, 
to  clear  their  hands  of  them  as  soon  as  they 
possibly  could ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  that  no 
member  should  be  permitted  to  buy  or  sell  any 
slaves,  or  to  hire  any,  of  those  who  were  not  of 
our  Society.  And  if  any  of  their  members 
should  buy,  sell  or  clandestinely  assign  for  hire 
any  slave  in  such  manner  as  might  perpetuate 
or  prolong  their  slavery,  the  Monthly  Meeting  to 
which  they  belonged,  after  duly  labouring  with 
them — they  refusing  to  take  such  steps  as  their 
friends  might  think  necessary,  and  to  condemn 
their  conduct,  should  be  disowned  as  in  other 
offences  against  the  Church. 

According  to  this  conclusion,  we  observe, 
^ough  Friends  were  not  prohibitt'd  from  hold- 
ing slaves  who  were  already  in  their  possession, 
those  people  were  no  longer  allowed  to  consti- 
tute objects  of  purchase  and  sale.  The  Society 
was  gradually  hedging  in  the  path  of  their  slave- 
holding  members ;  and  the  danger  of  having  tiieir 
hands  cleared  of  the  possession,  by  the  sale  of 
their  slaves,  was  guarded  against  by  prohibiting 
a  sa/e,  though  the  possession  was  tolerated. 
Under  the  labours  of  those  who  were  engaged  in 
promoting  emancipation,  the  work  proceeded 
more  rapidly  than  was  expected,  and  considera- 
ble numbers  were  set  free.  But  in  tiiis  proceed- 
ing, a  difficulty  presented,  of  a  kind  which  Friends 
in  the  northern  and  middle  states  never  encoun- 
tered. About  forty  of  these  emancipated  slaves 
were  taken  up  and  sold,  under  authority  of  a 
new  act  of  the  assembly,  passed  subsequent  to 
their  manumission.  Thus  Friends  were  sub- 
jected to  considerable  expense,  in  their  efforts  to 
secure  their  former  slaves  in  the  possession  of 
tlieir  freedom.  The  issue  of  the  suits,  in  these 
cased,  appears  to  have  been  generally  adverse 
to  the  freedom  of  the  slaves.  Appeals  were 
afterwards  carried  to  a  superior  tribunal,  from 
which  an  order  for  the  freedom  of  the  negroes 
was  procured  ;*  but  such  was  the  state  of  public 
feeling,  that  another  act  was  passed  to  reduce 
them  again  into  bondage,  Anc*  this  we  may  re- 
member was  about  the  year  1779,  at  the  very 
time  when  the  people  of  the  United  States,  those 
of  North  Carolina  included,  were  engaged  in  a 
sanguinary  contest  in  defence  of  their  own  civil 
and  political  rights.  The  excuse  for  this  act, 
appears  to  have  been  the  apprehension  of  insur- 
rections; as  though  the  emancipated  negroes 
were  more  likely  to  excite  insurrection  than  the 
slaves. 

*  These  suits  involved  an  expense  of  more  than  1000 
pounds  of  the  money  then  in  circulation. 


A  remonstrance  against  this  iniqnitous  act  was 
prepared  by  Friends,  but  the  prospect  of  advan- 
tage from  its  presentation  was  so  discouraging, 
tliat  several  years  were  permitted  to  slide  away 
before  it  was  laid  before  the  legislature. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  work  of  emancipation 
was  advancing  within  the  Society,  notwithstand- 
ing the  difficulties  presented  by  the  legislature. 
About  the  year  1780,  the  Yearly  Meeting  direct- 
ed Monthly  Meetings  to  labour  with  those  who  still 
held  slaves,  and  where  any  members  still  rejected 
the  counsel  of  their  brethren,  and  refused  to  ex- 
ecute proper  instrumeuts  of  writing,  fully  releas- 
ing from  slavery  all  who  were  in  their  power, 
whether  arrived  at  full  age,  or  in  their  minority, 
and  there  was  no  hope  of  Friends  being  profita- 
ble to  them, — ^the  Monthly  Meeting  having  thus 
fully  discharged  its  Christian  duty  might  testify 
its  disunion  with  them.  The  position  then  occu- 
pied by  the  Yearly  Meeting  on  this  subject  is 
shown  by  its  adoption  of  the  following  quer^ : 
**  Are  Friends  clear  of  importing,  purchasing,  dis- 
posing of,  or  holding  mankind  as  slaves  ?  and  do 
they  use  those  well  who  are  set  free  and  are 
under  their  care  through  nonage  or  otherwise, 
endeavouring  to  encourage  them  in  a  virtuous 
lifer 

In  1787,  a  memorial  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  State,  produced  by  one  of  the  Quarters, 
was  agreed  to  by  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and 
ordered  for  presentation.  In  this  memorial. 
Friends  brought  into  view  the  inconsistency  of 
slavery  with  the  principles  pioclaimed  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  as  well  as  with  the 
injunction  of  our  Saviour,  "  To  do  to  all  men 
as  we  would  that  they  should  do  unto  us.''  They 
stated  that  divers  of  the  members  of  our  religious 
society,  in  order  to  preserve  a  conscience  void 
of  offence,  both  toward  God  and  toward  man, 
had  found  themselves  under  the  constraining  ne- 
cessity to  yield  up  a  considerable  part  of  what 
(by  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  country,)  was 
termed  their  property,  and  emancipate  their  ne- 
groes. Several  so  liberated,  had  been  afterwards 
seized  and  sold  into  slavery,  and  otliers  remained 
liable  to  like  treatment. 

They  also  stated  that,  with  the  exception  Of 
North  Carolina  and  Georgia,*  the  way  was  left 
open  in  every  State  of  the  Union,  for  such 
masters,  as  chose  so  to  do,  to  liberate  their  slaves. 
They  therefore  earnestly  requested  the  legisla^ 
ture  to  take  this  subject  into  their  serious  de- 
liberation, and  grant  such  relief  as  mis^ht  appear 
just  and  reasonable.  They  also  added  Uieir 
ardent  wish  tliat   the  importation  of  slaves  into 


•We  are  informed  by  Stroud's  slave  laws,  that 
in  South  Carolioa,  prior  to  1820,  when  an  act  was 
passed,  requiring  a  special  grant  of  the  legislature  to 
render  an  emancipation  valid,  the  existing  law  pre- 
scribed certain  formalities  in  the  proceedings  relative 
to  the  liberation  of  slaves,  which  were  rigorously 
executed,  but  the  time  when  that  law  was  enacted  is 
not  given. — [E©. 
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the  state,  might  be  prohibited.  'Phis  petition 
being  presented  and  read,  a  bill  was  introduced, 
which,  at  the  second  reading  in  the  Senate,  was 
rejected.  £.  L. 

(Tobeconlinaad.) 


A  TESTIMONY 

Of  Darlington  Monthly  Meetings  {Eng.j)  con^ 
eerningJoBV  Backhousb,  aMinisttr^  deceastd. 

John  Backhouse  was  the  youngest  son  of 
Jonathan  and  Ann  Backhouse,  of  Darlington,  at 
which  place  he  was  born  on  the  Mth  of  the  3d 
month)  1784.  He  was  of  a  very  lively,  active 
disposition,  and  full  of  strength  and  energy, 
which,  with  ^he  exception  of  an  illness  about  his 
eleventh  year,  he  continued  to  enjoy  during  the 
greater  part  of  his  life.  It  appears  that  in  youth 
he  was  favoured  with  the  visitations  of  redeeming 
lore,  inducing  some  serious  reflection,  but  he  did 
not  so  dwell  with  these  blessed  convictions  as  to 
take  upon  him  the  yoke  of  Christ;  and  we  do 
not  find  much  evidence  of  any  deep  thoughtful- 
ness  previous  to  that  period  of  life  when  he  was 
about  to  enter  into  the  marriage  covenant.  In 
the  5th  month,  1809,  being  then  in  the  36th  year 
of  his  age,  he  was  united  to  Eliza  Church,  of 
Cork,  a  connexion  which  was  of  short  duration, 
as  she  was  removed  by  death  at  an  unexpected 
moment,  in  the  9th  month,  1812. 

It  is  from  this  dispensation  of  divine  providence 
that  we  may  date  a  marked  change  in  his  charac^ 
ter.  In  allusion  to  it  he  thus  writes:  «*this 
shock,  as  may  be  well  supposed,  proved  nearly 
more  than  I  could  bear ;  and  indeed,  had  not  the 
Father  of  mercies,  in  his  unmerited  love,  seen 
meet  to  administer  the  cup  of  consolation  to  me, 
I  never  could  have  sustained  the  blow.  I  was 
dismayed,  confounded,  laid  in  the  dust;  I  had 
broken  my  covenants  with  my  God.  O !  how 
did  the  sight  of  this  heighten  my  woe !  Let  me 
warn  all  those  who  peruse  these  lines  iiow  they 
trifle  with  the  Author  of  all  our  mercies." 

After  a  season  of  deep  aflliction  and  conflict, 
attended  with  sorrow  unto  repentance,  our  dear 
friend  was  favoured  with  the  lifting  up  of  the 
Divine  countenance  in  a  very  remarkable  man- 
ner; and,  steadily  endeavouring  to  walk  in  the 
path  of  obedience  to  the  Divine  will,  under  va- 
ried mental  exercises,  he  was  led  to  believe  that 
a  gift  in  the  ministry  would  be  conferred  upon 
him.  **  The  opposition  (he  says)  was  strong  in 
me,  but  when  the  requiring  was  dearly  mani* 
fested,  not  daring  any  longer  to  hesitate,  I  ex- 
pressed a  few  words, after  which  the  peace  I  felt 
was  inexpressible."  His  patient,  reverent  wait* 
ing  in  meetings,  and  changed  deportment  gene- 
rally at  this  period,  are  instructively  remembered; 
and  from  this  time  he  might  be  numbered 
amongst  the  willing  in  Israel,  engaging,  as  open- 
ing presented,  in  the  service  of  the  church  with 
cheerfulness ;  and  not  unfreqnently  expressing  a 
few  words  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  in  which 


capacity  he  was  recorded  by  Darlington  Monthly 
Meeting  in  tiie  4th  month,  1821. 

In  1823  he  married  Katharine  Capper,  of 
London,  a  union  in  which  he  was  greatly  blessed 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Trials  were 
still,  at  seasons,  his  appointed  lot,  and,  on  ac- 
count of  the  health  of  his  eldest  daughter,  he  was 
induced,  in  the  year  1829,  to  take  a  journey  on 
the  continent  of  Europe.  His  beloved  child  did 
not,  however,  live  to  return,  but  we  doubt  not 
affliction  was  again  blessed  to  him.  From  his 
memoranda  it  appears  that  at  various  periods 
during  this  journey  his  mental  exercise  was 
great  on  his  own  behalf,  as  well  as  on  account 
of  the  gross  darkness  of  the  people  amongst 
whom  his  lot  was  cast,  and  he  returned  home  in 
1830,  more  fully  prepared  for  the  service  of  his 
day.  In  the  course  of  1836^  and  the  few  follow- 
ing years,  either  alone  or  in  company  with  his 
wife,  be  was  engaged  in  religious  service,  with 
the  concurrence  of  this  meeting,  in  the  Quarterly 
Meetings  of  Derbyshire  and  Nottinghamshire, 
Westmoreland,  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  and  some 
of  the  eastern  counties ;  and,  although  under  a 
humbling:  sense  of  his  own  unworthiness,  he  was 
favoured  with  divine  support  to  accomplish  his 
labours  of  love,  and  in  the  retrospect  to  feel 
sweet  peace ;  but  his  engagements  in  the  minis- 
try were  chiefly  within  the  limits  of  our  own 
Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meetings,  in  which  we 
believe  he  laboured  faithfully.  This  was  not 
only  the  case  in  meetings  for  divine  worship  and 
from  house  to  house,  but  also  in  our  meetings 
for  discipline ;  in  which  his  concern  for  the  best 
interests  of  his  friends  and  the  health  of  the 
body  was  frequently  evinced  by  earnest  entreaty 
and  aflectionate  counsel. 

Thus  endeavouring  to  occupy  with  the  talents 
received,  our  dear  friend  attained  his  fifty-eighth 
year,  when,  after  some  premonitory  symptoms 
on  the  9th  of  the  9th  month,  1841,  he  lost  the 
use  of  his  lower  limbs,  and  soon  after  became 
exceedingly  ill.  But  in  the  midst  of  his  weak- 
ness and  infirmities,  his  God  and  Saviour  was 
graciously  pleased  to  be  very  near  to  him ;  and 
on  the  13th  he  remarked  that  he  had  been  enabled 
to  say,  "  Thy  will  be  done."  He  observed  that 
he  felt  no  dismay  at  the  loss  of  his  bodily  pow- 
ers, or  the  probable  termination  of  his  illness ; 
he  believed  that  it  was  not  presumption,  but 
proceeded  from  the  love  of  Jesus,  who  had  died 
for  him.  Having  requested  a  psalm  to  be  read, 
he  returned  thanks  that  the  Lord  had  again  and 
again  been  pleased  to  bring  down  and  lay  low 
the  loftiness  of  min  in  his  unworthy  servant, 
and  that  He  had  enabled  him  to  receive  this  dis- 
pensation, awful  as  it  was,  as  one  entirely  of 
mercy,  adding,  "Praises  to  his  ever  worthy 
name !" 

When  taking  leave  of  a  friend  about  to  pro- 
ceed on  a  religious  journey,  he  encouraged  him 
to  go  forth  and  boldly  proclaim  the  Lord  Jesus, 
saying,  the  Lord  had  never  at  any  time  during 
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this  afHiction  withdrawn  his  hand  from  under- 
neath him. 

In  this  state  of  comparative  helplessness,  it 
pleased  our  Heavenly  Father  that  our  beloved 
friend  should  endure  seasons  of  intense  suffer- 
ing, and  indescribable  achings  of  the  useless 
limbs,  with  the  weariness  of  almost  sleepless 
nights.  Although  to  a  person  of  his  lively  dis- 
position and  active  habits,  the  trial  was  peculiarly 
-  great,  he  was  never  heard  to  utter  an  impatient 
expression,  and  under  all  his  sufferings,  bis 
unvarying  resignation  and  cheerful  submission 
were  felt  to  be  a  continual  lesson  of  instruction 
to  those  around. 

Ai\er  nearly  two  years  of  close  confinement, 
reclining  generally  upon  his  chest  night  and  day, 
he  was  so  far  restored  as  lo  be  able  to  walk  a 
little  with  assistance,  and  in  the  summer  of 
1843  we  had  again  the  satisfaction  of  his  com- 
pany at  our  religious  meetings,  in  the  attendance 
of  which  he  exerted  himself,  almost  beyond  his 
strength,  nearly  to  the  close  of  his  life.  On 
these  occasions  his  voice  was  now  seldom  heard, 
but  in  smaller  companies,  and  in  his  own  family, 
he  was  not  unfrequently  engaged  in  short  but 
lively  ministry  and  solemn  prayer  to  God. 

He  would  oAen  acknowledge,  with  much 
grateful  emotion,  the  blessing  of  comparative 
health  and  freedom  from  bodily  suffering ;  and 
yet  it  was  evident  that  disease  was  lurking  in 
the  system,  and  warning  his  afiertionate  wife 
and  family  not  to  calculate  upon  his  long  conti- 
nuance here ;  nevertheless  they  and  his  nume- 
rous friends  had  to  rejoice  in  observing  that  tlie 
§reat  work  of  the  souFs  sanclification  was  stea- 
ily  progressing,  and  the  savour  of  his  spirit  was 
preciously  felt  in  sitting  by  him.  That  power 
which  binds  the  strong  man,  and  brings  **  into 
captivity  every  thought  to  the  obedience  of 
Christ,"  had  effected  a  great  work,  and  the 
fruits  of  the  Spirit,  love,  joy  and  peace,  were 
very  strikingly  brought  forth,  to  the  admiration 
of  many,  and  the  praise  of  the  great  Name. 

Our  departed  friend  attended  meeting,  for  the 
last  time^  on  the  18th  of  the  7th  month,  1847. 
On  the  3d  of  8th  month  he  was  removed,  at  his 
particular  request,  to  Shull,  a  favourite  and  re- 
tired residence,  about  twenty  miles  from  Dar- 
lington. Here  he  was  out  in  the  woods  almost 
daily,  enjoying  the  change ;  but  very  seriously 
expressing  a  belief  that  he  was  declining ;  oflen 
retiring  lo  wait  upon  the  Lord,  in  a  sense  of 
whose  sacred  presence  he  seemed  very  much  to 
dwell.  On  the  evening  of  the  15th  he  went  to 
bed  with  the  prospect  of  a  comfortable  night,  but 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  became  rest- 
less and  indisposed ;  the  remedies  which  had 
usually  relieved  him  proved  incfiectual,  and  in 
about  half  an  hour  he  quietly  passed  away. 
We  feel  his  loss,  but  having  been  favoured  to 
prove  his  faith  by  his  works,  we  believe  he  was 
accepted  in  the  Beloved,  and  that  he  has  been 
added  to  the  innumerable  company  of  those  who 


came  out  of  great  tribulation,  and  have  washed 
their  robes  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of 
the  Lamb. 

He  died  on  the  17ih  of  the  8th  month,  1847, 
and  his  remains  were  interred  in  Friends'  burial- 
ground  at  Darlington,  on  the  22d  of  the  same, 
aged  about  63  years,  a  minister  about  33  years. 


THB  WORLD  WAS  MADS  FOR  ALL. 

In  looking  at  our  age,  I  am  struck  immediately 
with  one  commanding  characteristic;  and  that 
is,  the  tendency  of  all  its  movements  to  expan- 
sion* to  diffusion,  to  universality.  To  this  I 
aak  your  attention.  This  tendency  is  directly 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  exclu^iveness,  restric- 
tion, narrownees,  monopoly,  which  has  pre- 
vailed in  past  ages.  Human  action  is  now 
freer,  more  unconfined.  All  goods,  advantages, 
helps,  are  open  to  alt.  The  privileged,  petted 
individual  is  becoming  less,  and  the  human  race 
are  becoming  more.  The  multitude  is  rising 
from  the  dust.  Once  we  heard  of  the  few,  now 
of  the  many  ;  once  of  the  prerogatives  of  a  part, 
now  of  the  rights  of  all.  We.  are  looking,  as 
never  before,  through  the  disguises,  envelop- 
ments of  ranks  and  classes,  to  the  common  na- 
ture which  is  below  them ;  and  are  beginning  to 
learn  that  every  being  who  partakes  of  it  has 
noble  powers  to  cultivate,  solemn  duties  to  per- 
form, inalienable  rights  to  assert,  a  vast  destiny 
to  accomplish.  The  grand  idea  of  humanity,  of 
the  importance  of  man  as.  man,  is  spreading 
silently,  but  surely.  Not  that  the  worth  of  the 
human  being  is  at  all  understood  as  it  should 
be;  bui  the  truth  is  glimmering  through  the 
darkness.  A  faint  consciousness  of  it  has  seized 
on  the  public  mind.  Even  the  most  abject  por- 
tions of  society  are  visited  by  some  dreams  of  a 
better  condition,  for  which  they  were  designed. 
The  grand  doctrine,  that  every  human  being 
should  have  the  means  of  self-culture,  of  pro- 
gress in  knowledge  and  virtue,  of  health,  com- 
fort and  happiness,  of  exercising  the  powers  and 
affections  of  a  man;  this  is  slowly  taking  its 
place,  as  the  highest  social  truth.  That  the 
world  was  made  for  all,  and  not  for  a  few  ;  that 
society  is  to  care  for  all ;  that  no  human  being 
shall  perish,  but  through  his  own  fault;  that  the 
gre^t  end  of  government  is  to  spread  a  shield 
over  the  rights  of  all — these  propositions  are 
growing  into  axioms,  and  the  spirit  of  them  is 
coming  forth  in  all  the  departments  of  life.-*- 
Dr.  CAanning. 


THE  GENTLENESS  OF  CHRIST. 

What  an  expression  !  How  much  is  there  in 
that  short  sentence  !  How  much  to  admire,  how 
much  to  imitate !  Christ  performed  gr^at  deeds, 
such  as  no  one  ever  did  ;  but  not  that  we  should 
imitate  them.  He  spoke  to  the  tempest  and 
stilled  the  rolling  billows,  but  not  that  we  should 
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lift  up  our  voices  when  the  wind  blows,  and  the 
thunders  roll,  and  the  waves  are  piled  mountain 
high,  and  attempt  to  hush  them  to  peace.  He 
stood  by  the  grave  and  spoke,  and  the  dead  man 
left  his  tomb  and  came  again  to  lift; — ^but  not 
that  we  should  place  ourselves  by  the  graves  of 
the  dead  and  attempt  to  restore  them  to  life.  He 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  and  taught  the 
lame  man  to  leap  as  a  hart,  and  the  tongue  of 
the  dumb  to  sing — but  not  that  we  should  imitate 
him  in  this,  or  attempt  by  miracles  to  give  vigor 
to  the  feeble  or  health  to  the  diseased.  But 
Christ  was  meek  and  gentle,  that  we  might  be 
80  too.  Christ  was  benignant  and  kind,  that  we 
might  be  so  too.  Christ  patiently  bore  re?iling, 
that  we  might  do  it  also ;  he  was  not  irritable, 
and  uncharitable,  and  fretful,  and  envious,  and 
revengeful — and  in  all  these  we  may  imitate  him. 
His  was  a  life  of  benevolence,  diffusive  like  the 
light  of  a  morning  without  clouds ;  a  life  undis- 
turbed by  conflicting  emotions ;  unbroken  by  a 
harsh  and  dissatisfied  temper;  kind  when  others 
were  unkind,  gentle  when  the  storms  of  furious 
passion  raged  in  their  bosoms ;  and  tranquil  and 
serene  while  all  around  him  were  distracted  by 
anger,  and  ambition,  and  envy,  and  revenge. 
To  us  may  the  same  spirit  be  given ;  and  while 
the  world  around  is  agitated  with  passion,  and 
pride,  and  wrath,  in  our  hearts  may  there  reign 
for  evermore  "the  gentleness  of  Christ." 

True  Wesleyan, 

EXTRACT   OF   A   LETTER   TO   THE    EDITOR  OF  THE 
JOURNAL   OF   COMMERCE. 

In  passing  down  Seneca  Lake  a  few  days 
since,  I  was  not  a  little  interested  in  a  flock  of 
gulls  which  followed  our  boat  very  closely  and 
fearlessly.  I  did  not  understand  it  till  the  cham- 
bermaid came  up  from  the  cabin  with  a  large 
dish  filled  with  fragments  from  the  dinner,  some 
of  which  were  of  a  very  substantial  sort.  She 
stood  by  the  side  of  the  boat  and  began  to  feed 
the  gulls.  It  is  a  daily  custom  to  feed  them  afler 
dinner,  and  no  one  being  allowed  to  shoot  them, 
they  become  very  tame.  They  fly  so  near  that 
you  can  see  every  shade  of  their  plumage ;  see 
their  eyes  distinctly,  and  almost  see  them  wink. 
They  keep  up  a  constant  crying  or  screaming, 
(for  it  can't  be  singing,)  which  is  far  enough 
from  being  musical.  They  fly  at  an  average 
height  somewhat  above  the  hurricane  deck  of 
the  boat,  generally  a  little  "  abaft  the  wheel." 
When  they  see  a  substance  thrown  out  for  them, 
they  descend  rapidly  toward  it,  and  if  it  continue 
on  the  surface  they  pick  it  up  with  the  bill, 
without  dampening  a  feather,  and  return  to  their 
former  position  in  the  air,  or  rest  a  moment  in 
the  water  to  dispose  of  the  food.  If  the  sub- 
stance is  heavy,  and  sinks,  they  dive  for  it,  and 
rise  from  the  water  without  scarcely  disturbing 
the  surface.  They  will  not  dive  deep,  but  they 
will  entirely  submerge  themselves,  and  out  again 
as  qnick  as  thought.  The  fljck  numbered  about 


fif\y,  and  the  passengers  were  greatly  interested 
in  watching  their  movements.  They  move  with 
great  precision.  I  did  not  see  one  bird  miss  his 
food  when  it  was  floating,  unless  disturbed  by 
his  neighbour.  I  watched  them  a  long  time,  till 
many  seemed  satisfied,  and  till  all  left  us. 

Of\en  have  I  seen  the  gull  follow  in  the  wake 
of  a  steamboat,  occasionally  descending  to  pick 
up  something  which  had  been  thrown  from  the 
boat,  but  they  were  so  far  off  that  I  cared  not  to 
watch  them.  Here  they  fly  all  around  you ;  you 
see  their  feet  and  count  their  toes  {almost t)  and 
you  cannot  but  feel  interested  in  them.  So  much 
for  treating  these  birds  kindly.  Thanks  to  the 
heart  that  began  to  do  it,  and  tliat  still  continues 
thus  to  treat  them.  More  doleful  sounds  than 
their  cries,  may  he  hear  who  shall  hurt  or  alarm 
this  interesting  flock  as  they  come  up  to  be  fed 
from  a  friendly  hand. 


NATURAL  OA8. 

A  vein  of  highly  inflammable  gas  was  struck 
a  few  days  since,  while  boring  for  water  in 
Franklin  County,  Ky.  After  penetrating  with 
an  auger  to  the  depth  of  ninety -seven  feet,  nearly 
all  the  distance  through  solid  rock,  the  gas  found 
its  way  in  a  large  volume  to  the*  surface,  and 
when  ignited,  burnt  brilliantly.  The  discoverer 
has  introduced  it  into  his  dwelling,  and  thinks 
the  quantity  which  escapes  from  the  auger  hole, 
sufficient  to  light  up  a  city. 


LIBERIA  COFFEE. 

Chief  Justice  Benedict,  of  Liberia,  presented 
to  the  American  Institute  a  sample  of  the  indi- 
genous coffee  of  that  Republic.  He  states  that 
the  sample  was  raised  on  his  farm,  near  Monro- 
via, in  Liberia,  the  trees  of  which  were  collect- 
ed when  quite  young,  from  the  forests  around, 
and  transplanted  into  plantations.  The  quality 
of  this  coffee  is  said,  by  persons  capable  of  judg- 
ing, to  be  equal  to  the  Mocha. 


A  quick  apprehension  and  lively  imagina*ion, 
are  seldom  combined  with  a  strong  memory,  and 
solid  judgment;  but  are  rather  like  razors, 
which  are  managed  more  by  slight  than  by 
strength,  and  are  better  adapted  to  nice,  than  to 
great  occasions. — Dillwtn. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  to  superintend  the  Boarding 
School  at  West-town,  will  meet  in  Philadelphia  on 
Sixth-day,  the  8lh  inst.,  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction,  meet  on  the  same 
day,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.  And  the  Visiting  Com- 
mittee attend  at  the  school  on  Seventh-day  after- 
noon, the  2d  inst.  Thomas  Kimbeb,  Clerk. 

Philada.;  12lh  mo.  1st,  1848. 
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A  PETITION. 

In  this  hush  of  midnight's  hour, 
Owning  Thy  Almighty  power> 
Feeling  slill  Thy  heavenly  love 
Falling  from  Thy  home  above, 
Humbly,  as  on  bonded  knee, 
Father  I  now  I  come  to  Thee. 

Though  the  slave,  beneath  the  sun, 
Prays  that  life  may  soon  be  done ; 
Though  to  madness  goads  the  lash. 
Dripping  from  each  gory  gash, 
Still,  our  Father !  not  for  him 
Do  I  raise  this  midnight  hymn. 

Lonely  is  his  cabin'd  home  ; 
There' kind  faces  may  not  come; 
All  that  was  his  staff  and  stay 
Plucked  by  cruel  men  away, 
Thou  who  see'st  the  sparrows  fall. 
Hast  looked  down  and  seen  it  all. 

In  this  solemn  hour  of  night, 
While  Thy  stars  are  shining  bright ; 
All  the  glorious  hosts  on  high, 
Marching  through  the  deepened  sky, 
Thou  haat  one  whose  steady  ray 
Points  the  wanderer  on  his  way. 

Through  his  Ion*  and  weary  flight. 
Thou  his  guard  by  day  and  night : 
When  the  noontide  sun  is  high 
Through  his  covert  looks  thine  ey«. 
And  through  all  his  midnight  way 
Thou  art  still  his  guide  and  stay. 

Father  I  not  for  him  I  cry — 
Thou  hast  noted  every  sigh; 
Every  low  and  stifled  moan 
Thou  hast  listened  to  alone ; 
Every  burst  of  wild  despair, 
Every  rough,  untutored  prayer.  . 

Not  a  flower  within  the  wood, 
Hidden  in  deep  solitude, 
Lifts  its  head  toward  the  sky 
Unmarked  by  thy  all-seeing  eye ; 
Not  a  wail  from  sorrow  riven 
But  is  registered  in  Heaven. 

In  oppression's  darkest  hour. 
By  thy  own  Almighty  power 
Thou  canst  rend  the  veil  of  sin ; 
Let  the  light  of  Heaven  flow  in ; 
Ope  the  prison  doors,  although 
Watched  and  guarded  by  the  foe. 

But,  oh  Father  I  ere  thy  wrath 
Falls  upon  the  oppressor's  path. 
Dark  with  sin  of  every  name. 
Hugging  still  his  deepest  shame. 
Father!  let  Thy  light  fall  in, 
Fall  upon  his  heart  of  sin. 

May  his  spirit's  deepest  night 
Flee  bslore  Thy  searching  lights 
May  he  see  Thy  frown  on  high 
0*er  the  dark  embattled  sky, 
And  by  his  sacrifice  to  Heaven, 
He  and  our  country  be  forgiven. 

For  that  band  who  in  Thj  name, 
Cry  aloud  the  people's  shame — 
Still,  in  every  trying  hour, 
Feeling  Thy  sustaining  power — 
III  their  days  of  want  and  need, 
Father  !  still  Thy  people  feed. 


Let  Thy  wisdom  guide  the  pen 
Telling  of  the  wrongs  of  men ; 
Let  Thy  spirit  rest  on  those 
Pleading  for  the  captive's  woes ; 
With  a  holier  strength  of  will 
Their  despairing  bosoms  fill. 

Deeper  trust  and  truer  love 
Lift  their  hearts  to  Thee  above ; 
Father !  through  the  weary  fight, 
Make  them  valiant  with  Thy  might ; 
With  Thy  heavenly  armour  on 
May  the  victory  be  won. 

When  the  captive  shall  arise, 
Free  beneath  the  arching  skies, 
Humbly  may  they  look  to  Thee — 
Who  alone  bast  set  him  free — 
Joining  in  the  high  acclaim, 
Giving  praises  to  thy  name. 


SUMMARY  OP  NEWS. 

Europe. — The  steamer  Cambria  arrived  at  New 
York  on  the  25th  ult.  with  Liverpool  dates  to  the 
11th.  The  Cholera  appears  to  be  increasing  in 
Great  Britain.  In  London  and  its  vicinity,  the 
deaths  were  reported  at  about  65  weekly,  while  the 
number  of  fresh  cases  occurring  daily,  varied  from 
ten  to  twenty.  The  disease  was  however  most  se- 
vere at  Edinburgh,  where,  up  to  the  8th,  468  cases 
had  occurred,  of  which  2-13  had  proved  fatal,  54  re- 
covered, and  171  were  still  under  treatment,  or  the 
result  not  stated.  On  the  8th,  however,  only  27  new 
cases  were  reported,  while  there  were  49  on  the 
7th.  The  great  manufacturing  towns  and  districts, 
had  so  far  escaped  the  malady,  which  has  never- 
theless appeared  at  Dunkirk,  on  the  Northern  coast 
of  France.  Williams,  part  owner  of  the  Irish  Tri- 
bune newspaper,  has  been  acauitted.  His  partner^ 
O'Doherty,  has  been  sentencea  to  transportation  for 
ten  years.  The  French  Assembly  having  concluded 
the  revision  of  the  Constitution,  finally  adopted  it 
on  the  4th  by  a  Tote  of  739  to  30.  It  was  to  be 
formally  proclaimed  in  Paris  on  the  12th  ult.  and  in 
the  provinces  on  the  19th,  with  great  solemnities* 
Vienna  has  again  fallen  under  the  power  of  the 
Emperor.  The  inhabitants  appear  to  have  defended 
themselves  with  great  resolution  for  some  time, 
against  the  immense  force  opposed  to  them.  The 
Hungarian  army,  aided  by  a  sally  of  the  Viennese, 
attacked  the  Imperial  soldiery  on  the  29th  of  10th 
month,  but  were  defeated  after  a  bloody  conflict. 
The  city  was  taken  on  the  1st  ult.  andf  the  con- 
queror imposed  his  own  conditions  upon  the  people, 
among  wnich  were  the  dissolution  of  the  academic 
legion  and  national  ^uard,  the  suspension  of  all 
journals  and  associations,  and  the  prohibition  of 
street  assemblages  of  more  than  ten  persons.  The 
Emperor  has  ordered  the  Diet  to  convene  at  a  small 
town  called  Kremsier.  The  insurrection  in  Lom- 
bardy  appears  to  be  wide-spread,  and  the  Italian 
cause  has  triumphed  in  several  places,  but  the  ac- 
counts are  not  sufRciently  detailed  to  give  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  condition  of  anairs.  The 
strong  probability  that  the  Hungarians  now  in  Italy 
will  make  common  canse  with  the  insurgents^  gives 
the  latter  considerable  hope  of  success,  especially 
in  case  Sardinia  should  renew  the  war. 
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MEMORIALS  OF  REBECCA  JONES. 

NO.  SIX. 

(CwrtlMMd  from  psge  ie5.} 

jR.  Jones  to  David  Sutton, 

Dwr  friend,^0\kx  dear  frteod,  Hannah 
CathnlU  of  Phiiadelphiat  was*  a  few  yean  ago, 
presented. by  her  relation,  Jamei  King,  with  the 
sum  of  fifty  pounds,  understanding  that  she  had 
suffered  through  the  trials  which  were  permitted 
to  prevail  in  America.  And  she,  being  informed 
of  the  deplorable  slate  of  his  affairs,  was  uneasy 
to  retain  this  sum,  which  he,  through  intended 
kindness,  had  given  her ;  having  a  lender  regard 
for  the  reputation  of  our  religious  Society,  and 
to  manifest  that  uprightness  which  the  principle 
we  profess  leads  into,  she  has  requested  that  this 
money  might  be  returned  to  the  assignee,  and 
that  the  creditors  may  be  informed  thereof. 

Our  said  friend  is  rather  in  low  circumstances, 
but  this  did  not  pievail  upon  her  to  retain  this 
money,  which  I  have  ordered  into  thy  hands, 
and  desire  thee  to  pay.  I  am,  &c., 

R.J. 

The  money  above  referred  to,  being  offered  to 
one  of  James  King's  assignees,  he  refused  to 
accept  it,  till  the  committee  of  the  creditors 
ahoidd  meet.  Several  of  the  committee  being 
informed  that  a  bill  for  the  amount  was  ready  for 
their  acceptance,  they  said  in  surprise  Uiat  it  was 
auch  an  instance  of  integrity  and  uprightness  as 
they  had  never  known,  that  «Mt  reflected  un- 
speakable honour  to  the  Society^of  Friends,** 
and  that'  they  thought  the  creditors  would  not 
take  it  We  find,  at  a  subsequent  date,  the  last 
swtiment  repeated ;  but,  whether  the  money 
was  at  length  accepted*  the  compiler  has  not 
been  able  to  ascertain. 

The  following  certificate  was  granted  to  her  by 


London  Yearly  Meetinff,  although  she  notes  thai 
she  had  no  prospect  of  a  time  for  returning  to 
her  home. 

From  our  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and 
Elders,  held  in  London  by  adjournment  from  the 
26lh  of  the  Fifth  month,  to  the  4th  of  the  Sixth 
month  inclusive,  1787  ;  toahe  Monthly  Meet- 
ing of  Friends  in  Philadelphia  for  the  Northern 
District,  the  QuarterljK^eeting  of  the  said  city, 
and  General  Meetin^^  Ministers  and  Elders  for 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  : 

Dear  friends,— Omt  beloved  friend,  Rebecca 
Jones,  having  in  a  weighty  and  solid  manner  ifi- 
formed  us  that  she  apprehends  her  religious 
service  and  labour  among  Friends  in  this  nation 
is  so  nearly  completed,  as  that  she  may  be  likely 
to  return  before  our  next  Yearly  Meeting,  and 
proposed  to  this  meeting's  consideration  the 
granting  her  of  our  certificate ;  these  may,  tliere- 
fore,  inform  you  that  in  the  course  of  her  gospel 
labours  in  visiting  the  churches  in  these  parts, 
she  hath  endeavoured  faithfully  to  discharge  the 
trust  committed  to  her ;  and  in  the  exercise  of 
her  gift,  hath  been  favoured  with  renewed  ability 
to  labour  10  (he  comfort  and  edification  ofFriendSt 
and  hath  been  particularly  serviceable  in  the 
promotion  of  our  Christian  biscipline ;  her  con- 
duct and  deportment  having  been  becoming  iier 
station  in  the  Church.  And,  this  meeting,  after 
weighty  and  mature  deliberation,  leaves  her  at 
liberty  to  return  to  her  native  country,  if  the 
Lord  permit,  when  she  may  have  finished  the 
remaining  part  of  her  service.  And,  in  the  con- 
clusion of  this,  her  arduous  engagement,  we  hope 
she  will  be  favoured  with  the  evidence  of  peace 
and  divine  consolation. 

We  salute  you  in  the  love  and  fellowship  oif 
the  gQspel,  and  remain  your  friends,  brethren 
and  listers. 

(Signed  by  204  Friends.) 

About  this  time,  she  had  in  London  eight 
meetings,  exclusively  for  servants,  apprentices 
and  poor  labourers.  The  whole  number  thus 
visited  was  500,  '*  many  of  them  evidently  under 
tlie  notice  of  the  great  Master  of  us  all." 

Sixth  month  2i,  she  writes  from  London  to 
Joseph  Williams, — ^*«  I  have  esteemed  it  among 
the  Lord's  mercies  and  favours,  that  I  have  been 
enabled  to  sit  most  of  the  meetings,  and  have 
thankfully  rejoiced  with  my  doar  friends  tu  the 
renewed  sense  of  the  heavenly  Father's  love. 
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which  has  eminenlly  attended  this  solemn  assem- 
bly in  its  various  sittings.  More  Friends  have 
come  up  from  the  different  counties  and  places 
than  have  been  known  for  many  years. 

With  solid  satisfaction,  I  may  inform  thee  that 
the  newly  established  Women's  Yearly  Meeting 
here,  uicreases  in  weight  and  experience ;  their 
deliberations  have  beeq  proBtable  and  solemn, 
and  I  am  strong  in  the  faith,  that  men  Friends 
will  not  have  cause  to  repent  their  indulgence  to 
their  sisters  in  this  and  other  instances.  Very 
pleasant  has  been  the  sight  and  company  of  so 
many  of  my  friends  from  your  nation  ;  and  they 
have  had  their  use  and  service  in  the  general 
muster.  I  hope  it  will  be  not  only  an  easy,  but 
a  desirable  thing  in  future,  for  surely  the  wages 
will  be  adequate  to  the  toil." 

R.  Jones  to  John  Pemberton. 
Plough  Court,},7ih  mo.  25th,  1787. 

«•        •        «-^*         «        « 

About  half  an  hour  ago,  dear  Patience  Brayton, 
&c.,  left  us,  taking  an  affectionate  leave  of  dear 
C.  H.  and  poor  me;  I  have  striven  for  leave  to 
go  with  them,  but,  it  not  being  granted,  I  am  de- 
sirous of  obtaining  strength  to  stand  fully  resign 
ed  to  whatever  may  be  permitted  to  attend.  But 
this  has  been  a  bitter  cup  indeed.  Our  dear 
friends  seem  all  sweet  and  easy.  They  go  at 
6  o'clock  to-morrow  morning  to  Gravesend,  to 
be  on  board  at  11.         *        *         •         * 

C.  Hustler  continuing  with  her,  aAer  the 
Yearly  Meeting  they  were  engaged  in  extensive 
and  arduous  service.  R.  J.  testifies  concerning 
her,  that  she  was  eminently  favoured  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  her  gift,  '*  though  she  does  not  take  the 
lead  as  I  would  have  her." 

They  parted  for  a  season  about  the  middle  of 
Ninth  month.  E.  Hoyland  accompanying  R.  J. 
in  a  pretty  extensive  range,  and  then  yielding 
her  place  to  L.  Hawkesworth  Our  pilgrim  was 
not  only,  in  the  companions  of  her  journeys, 
blessed  with  a  signal  realization  of  Arthur  How- 
ell's prospect  for  her  at  her  embarkation,  that 
Queens  shonld  be  her  nursing  mothers ;  but 
striking  coincidences  in  the  mode  of  her  being 
thus  furnished,  evinced  that  these  helpers  were 
provided  for  her  in  the  care  of  Him  who  put  her 
forth.  Sarah  R.  Gruhb,  in  referring  to  a  pros- 
pect, which  was  unexpectedly  realized  afier* 
wards,  of  joining  her,  for  a  short  space,  in  a 
particular  service,  thus  instructively  speaks  of 
the  authority  needful  even  to  act  as  helpers  to 
others  in  these  solemn  engagements.  *^I  am 
more  and  more  convinced,  that  if  we  are  right, 
we  are  uot  at  our  own  disposal,  and  that  even 
the  most  plausible  inclinations  are  not  in  general 
to  be  followed,  without  they  are  accompanied 
with  some  little  sense  of  Divine  bidding  to  ren^ 
der  them  profitable  and  sate.  The  protecting 
providence  of  the  Father  of  mercies,  is,  indec  d, 
repeatedly  manifested  to  those  whose  care  is  cast 


upon  him,  and  whose  blindness  is  that  which  is 
peculiar  to  his  messenger." 

(To  be  contiiMied.) 
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PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS. 
Some  extracts  from  the  Introduction^  with  brief 
remarks,  on  a  new  edition  of  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress,  in  4/o.,  lately  published  in  London^  by 
George  Offor^  one  of  the  magistrates  for  the 
county  of  Middlesex* 

This  critical  revision  of  that  far-famed  alle- 
gory, was  undertaken  at  the  request  of  one  of 
the  literary  societies  of  London,  and  has  been 
accomplished  in  a- style  and  manner  which 
fairly  eclipses  all  fornoer  editions,  'i^he  paper, 
typography,  and  engravings  are  of  the  first  order, 
and  the  editor  has  been  at  wonderful  pains  to 
insure  accuracy,  so  as  to  render  the  work  a  per- 
fect copy  of  Bunyan's  manuscript.  He  has  de- 
tected and  corrected  many  deviations  from  the 
original,  which,  in  a  vast  number  of  editions 
previous  editors  had  fallen  into,  many  Of  them 
having  transcribed  their  predecessor's  errors,  and 
not  unfrequenlly  added  some  of  their  own. 
Some  of  these  errors  are  a  corruption  of  the 
text,  but  all  are  here  exploded,  and  John  Bun- 
yan  is  made  to  s[>eak  his  own  Language,  without 
gloss  or  attempt  at  refinement.  This  wondrous 
''  dream "  has  been  translated  into  most  of  the 
languages  of  the  known  world,  and  its  multiplied 
copies  are  perhaps  only  exceeded  by  those  of 
the  Bible.  One  hundred  thousand  copies  were 
printed  in  English  in  Bunyan's  life  time,  besides 
the  American  editions,  and  the  present  editor  has 
kad  access  to  a  rare  oopy  of  the  first  edition.  It 
is  hardly  possible  to  calculate  the  number  which 
have  appeared  in  English  since  that  period. 
Translations  have  also  been  made  into  French, 
Flemish,  Dutch,  Welsh,  Gaelic,  Irish,  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  Italian,  Danish,  German,  Estonian, 
Armenian,  Burmese,  Singhalese,  Orissa,  Hindos- 
lanee,  Bengalee,  Tamil,  Marathi,  Canarese,  Gn« 
jaratti,  Malay,  Arabic,  Samoan,  Tahitian,  Pidiu- 
ana,  Bechuana,  Malagary,  and  New  Zealand. 
To  these  may  be  added  an  edition  in  Hebrew 
and  in  Latin. 

Prefixed  to  the  present  splendid  volume,*  the 
talented  editor  has  given  a  copious  introduction 
of  168  pages  of  interesting  matter  relative  to  the 
subject,  besides  a  valuable  memoir  of  the  life  and 
character,  writings  and  sufferings,  of  John  Bun- 
yan,  with  a  sketch  of  the  period  in  which  he 
lived. 

For  some  information  of  the  intolerant  times 
in  which  Bunyan  lived,  the  author  acknowledges 
the  courtesy  of  Friends  in  permitting  him  to 
consult  the  records  of  the  Society  at  Devon* 
shire-house.  He  appears  to  have  made  a  liberal 
and  candid  use  of  this  privilege;  also  of  the 
liberty  which  was  granted  him,  of  inspecting  the 
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documents  in  the  state  paper  office,  and  many 
other  records,  both  public  and  private. 

The  author  speaks  in  terms  of  strong  feeling 
of  the  barbarities  practiced  against  conscientious 
dissenters,  for  not  conforming  to  the  rites  of  the 
dominant  church  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11. 
These  are  his  words:  "This  fanatic  church  of 
England,  soon  obtained  laws  in  direct  violation 
of  all  the  king's  oaths  and  declarations,  such  as 
the  act  of  Uniformity,  the  Test  and  Corporation 
act,  the  five  miles  and  Conventicle  acts,  and  a 
revival  of  the  old  statutes  for  compelling  all  per- 
sons to  attend  the  church  service,  and  thus  forc- 
ing the  weak-minded  to  become  hypocritical 
members  of  the  sect  which  was  then,  and  con- 
tinues to  this  day,  to  be  preferred  by  the  state  as 
best  suiting  its  purposes*  Among  the  rest,  was 
an  act,  ordering  all  the  subjects  of  the  realm,  for 
ever,  to  meet  in  their  respective  churches  on  the 
29ih  May,  in  each  year,  and  thank  God  that 
these  kingdoms  were  on  that  day  new  born  and 
raised  from  the  dead ;  meaning  the  restoration 
of  the  Stuart  dynasty ;  an  act  which  has  not 
been  repealed,  but  remains  to  this  day  a  disgrace 
to  our  statute  book." 

The  author  observes,  that  "  the  same  language 
which  Southey  uses  to  justify  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, in  sending  our  Pilgrim  to  prison,  is  equally 
calculated  to  justify  the  horrid  cruelties  practised 
upon  those  pious  and  amiable  martyrs,  Tyndale, 
Latimer,  or  Ridley:  or  even  to  vindicate  the 
state  religion  of  a  former  time  in  crucifying  the 
Saviour." — (Introduction  Iv.)  Quoting  William 
Penn,  he  queries — "And  what  have  such  cruel- 
ties procured — the  judgment  of  God,  the  hatred 
of  men ;  to  the  sufferers,  misery  ;  to  their  coun- 
try, decay  of  people  and  trade  ;  and  to  their  own 
consciences,  an  infinite  guilt.  Men  must  have 
no  conscience  at  all,  or  be  hanged  for  having  a 
conscience  not  fashionable." — (From  England's 
Present  Interest,  1675,  by  William  Penn.)  He 
winds  up  this  manly,  learned,  and  excellent  trea- 
tise, by  saying  :  "  That  the  interests  of  Britain 
i¥ill  stand  longer  upon  the  legs  of  the  English 
people  than  of  the  English  Church."  The  au- 
thor adds — ^*  Persecution  for  his  pure  religious 
feelings,  drove  William  Penn  and  thousands  of 
the  best  English  citizens  across  the  Atlantic,  to 
seek  among  the  savages,  the  repose  denied  to 
them  by  the  Church  of  England  ;  and  to  found 
a  state  and  an  empire  where  the  perfect  equality 
and  happiness  of  every  sect,  the  non-interference 
of  the  state  with  the  spiritual  things  of  conscience 
and  of  God,  will  render  it  essentially  the  most 
mighty  of  empires,  and  an  unbounded  blessing 
to  the  whole  universe."    p.  Ivii. 

The  author  observes,  that  the  trial  at  Vanity 
Fair,  in  Pilgrim's  Progress,  is  an  almost  un- 
conscious operation  of  quiet,  but  keen,  satire, 
upon  the  trials  which  took  place  at  that  time, 
sanctioned  by  all  the  formalities  of  law.  "  They 
brought  them  forth  to  their  trial,"  says  Bunyan, 
**  in  order  to  their  condemaation."    And  adds, 


by  way  of  illustration — **  Every  dissenter  should 
read  the  trial  of  William  Penn  and  William 
Mead,  which  took  place  in  August,  1670.  They 
were  indicted  for  preaching  in  Gracechurch-street, 
the  police  and  military  having  taken  possession 
of  the  Friends'  meetinghouse  there.  The  jury 
refused  to  find  the  prisoners  guilty,  upon  which 
the  judge  addressed  them — *  Gentlemen,  you 
shall  not  be  discharged  till  we  have  a  verdict  that 
the  court  will  accept,  and  you  shall  be  locked 
up  without  meat,  drink,  fire,  or  tobacco ;  we 
will  have  a  verdict,  by  the  help  of  G — ,  or  you 
shall  starve  for  it,'  •  ♦  *  ♦  "The  jury 
persisted  in  their  verdict  of  not  guilty y  and 
for  this  they  were  sent  to  Newgate."  The  author 
cites  the  names  of  the  jury,  names,  he  says, 
"  that  ought  to  be  printed  in  gold,  and  exhibited  in 
the  house  of  every  nonconformist,  and  sculptured 
in  marble  to  ornament  our  new  House  of  Com- 
mons." 

Dr.  Cheevers  remarks — **  When  the  English 
Established  Church  con^^idered  herself  unsafe, 
unless  Bunyan  and  many  hundred  kindred 
minds  were  shut  up  in  prison,  it  proved  itself  to 
be  a  disgrace  to  the  gospel,  and  an  injury  to  a 
free  people.'* 

Immediately  after  passing  those  sanguinary 
laws,  made  to  gratify  a  bigotted  and  avaricious 
priesthood,  that  author  observes,  that  "  a  hurri- 
cane of  persecution  followed,  and  all  the  jails  in 
the  kingdom  soon  became  filled  with  those  of 
our  countrymen,  who,  by  their  virtue  and  piety, 
were  the  brightest  ornaments  of  Christianity. 
While  these  barbarities  were  perpetrating,  deso- 
lations followed  in  rapid  succession.  A  fearful 
pestilence  swept  away  the  inhabitants  of  the 
metropolis,  followed  in  the  next  year  by  a  con« 
flagration,  which  destroyed  the  cathedral,  maga- 
zines, houses,  and  enormous  wealth.  Again,  in 
the  succeeding  year,  came  a  Dutcliideet,  which 
took  Sheerness,  destroyed  our  shipping,  and 
caused  a  degree  of  consternation  and  confusion 
in  the  looks  of  all  men,  never  before  witnessed." 
Still  the  persecution  of  Christians  was  con- 
tinued in  all  its  vigour.  Bunyan  was  one  among 
the  first  persons  punished  under  the  sanction  of 
these  wicked  laws  ;  and  beeame  a  victim  for  the 
virtue  of  refusing  to  be  a  hypocrite.  He  was 
warned,  and  might  have  escaped  ibr  that  time,  if 
he  had  omitted  to  preach  at  the  village  of  Sam- 
sell,  or  even  by  altering  the  time ;  but  no  fear 
cjuld  make  him  swerve  one  jot  from  the  patli  of 
duty.  The  constable  entered  the  meeting,  and 
going  up  to  the  pulpit,  laid  his  hand  on  him. 
He  Sien  gave  himself  up  to  those  who  had  come 
to  apprehend  him.  Bunyan's  sufferings  in  tha 
new  prospect  of  g(»ng  to  prison,  were  anravated 
by  his  affectionate  feeling  for  his  beloved  daughter, 
and  with  tender  apprehension,  he  speaks  of  her 
in  language  of  impassioned  solicitude :  "  Poor 
child !  thought  I,  what  sorrows  art  thou  likely 
to  have  for  thy  portion  in  this  worid !  Thou 
must  be  beaten,  must  beg,  suffer  hunger,  cold, 
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nakedness,  and  a  thousand  calamities,  though  I 
cannot  now  endure  the  wind  shall  blow  upon 
thee.  Oh!  the  hardships  I  thought  my  blind 
one  might  undergo,  would  break  my  heart  to 
pieces!  "Then  he  casts  himself  upon  the 
boundless  power  of  his  God,  repents  his  doubts, 
and  is  filled  with  consolation."  His  wife  was 
a  partaker  of  his  own  spirit,  a  heroine  of  no  or- 
dinary stamp  in  so  trying  a  situation.  She  came 
to  London  with  a  petition  for  the  release  of  her 
husband,  which  was  presented  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  but  in  vain.  Time  after  time,  she  ap- 
peared in  person,  before  the  judges  at  their 
chambers,  and  although  a  delicate  young  woman, 
of  retiring  habits,  pleaded  the  cause  of  her  hus- 
band and  children  in  language  worthy  of  the 
most  talented  counsel ;  but  all  her  supplications 
were  fruitless,  and  her  husband  remained  a  priso- 
ner for  twelve  years,  with  a  short  interval,  until 
released  in  the  manner  hereafter  related. 

In  the  jail  for  the  city  of  Bedford,  in  which 
Bunyan  was  confined,  the  prisoners  were  treated 
with  an  extraordinary  degree  of  humanity,  for 
which  the  jailor  was  severely  threatened  by  some 
of  the  inhuman  justices.  The  humane  jailor 
went  so  far  as  to  allow  Bunyan  to  visit  his 
family,  and  even  to  go  to  London.  When  absent 
on  one  occasion,  he  felt  so  uneasy  that  he  lefl 
his  home  late  at  night,  and  returned  to  prison 
before  he  was  expected.  The  news  of  hiij  being 
with  his  family  had  been,  that  very  day,  taken 
to  a  neighbouring  priest,  who  at  midnight  sent 
a  messenger  to  the  jail  that  he  might  be  a  wit- 
ness against  the  merciful  keeper.  On  his  arri- 
valy  he  demanded — **  Are  all  the  prisoners  safeT' 
"Yes.'*  "Is  John  Bunyan  safe?"  "Yes." 
"  Let  me  see  him."  He  was  called  ami  appear- 
ed, and  all  was  well.  His  kind-hearted  jailor 
afterwards  said  to  him  :  "  You  may  go  out  when 
you  will,  foi^you  know  much  better  when  to  re- 
turn than  I  can  tell  you."  J.  P. 

ITo  be  continued. J 


For  Frieoda'  Review. 
JAMES  BACKHOUSE  AND  GEORGE  WASHING- 
TON WALKER. 

Tt  is  known  to  many  of  the  readers  of  the 
Review,  that  the  two  Friends  named  abore-— the 
first  an  acknowledged  minister  of  our  Religious 
Society  at  York,  in  England — were  several 
years  engaged  in  visiting  the  Australian  Colonies, 
the  Mauritius  and  Sooth  Africa.  The  object  of 
these  visits,  as  stated  by  James  Backhouse,  in 
the  Introduction  to  his  Mrrativey  was  the  dis- 
charge of  a  religious  duty,  to  which  they  be- 
lieved themselves  called  by  their  Lord  and  Mas- 
ter, the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  who,  as  his 
servants  are  often  made  to  acknowledge,  has  a 
right  to  call  them  to  labour  in  whatsoever  part 
of  his  vineyard,  he  sees  meet. 

When  these  long  tried  and  closely  united 
iHends  were  about  to  separate,  James  Back- 


house, near  the  end  of  his  account  of  the  latter 
part  of  their  joumeyings,  gives  a  beautifully 
simple  and  affecting  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  brought  together,  and  also  a 
few  particulars  relating  to  their  separation. 

While  at  Cape  Town,  near  the  southern  point 
of  Africa,  under  date  of  9th  mo.  1,  1840,  he 
writes : — 

*'  My  dear  companion  remarked  to  me,  that 
the  work  in  which  we  had  been  mutually  en- 
gaged for  abont  nine  years,  in  visiting  the  Aus- 
tralian Colonies,  and  the  Cape  country,  seemed 
so  much  brought  to  a  close,  that  he  had  thought 
it  might  be  the  right  time  for  him  to  look  out  for 
a  vessel  bound  for  Hobart  Town,  as  he  had  a 
view  of  returning  thither  to  settle," 

With  this  proposal  J.  B.  concurred,  as  but 
little  now  remained  before  his  mind  as  a  duty  to 
be  fulfilled  previously  to  his  return  to  England, 
except  the  printing  and  circulation  of  some 
tracts,  and  further  arrangements  respecting  a 
school  in  which  he  felt  much  interest.  Accord- 
ingly, G.  W.  Walker  engaged  a  passage  on 
board  the  Hamilton  Ross,  and  embarked  for 
Van  Diemen*s  Land,  on  the  22d  of  9th  month. 
"  Before  he  went  on  boanl,"  says  James  Back- 
house, ''  we  had  a  comforting  season  of  a  devo- 
tional character  together.  Under  a  sweet  sense 
of  the  Divine  presence,  we  were  drawn  forth  in 
vocal  prayer  for  each  other's  preservation,  and 
in  thanksgiving  for  the  mercy  by  which  we  had 
been  preserved,  as  well  as  for  the  evirlence 
which  was  now  granted  us,  that  our  separation 
was  in  the  counsel  of  Him  who  graciously 
brought  us  together.*' 

J.  B.  accompanied  his  friend  on  board,— 
"  assisted  him  in  arranging  his  little  cabin,"  and 
then  they  solemnly  bade  each  other,  farewell ! 
The  one,  with  the  cheering  hope  of  soon  sailing 
for  his  native  land,  to  meet  his  children  ana 
friend?,  and  to  partake,  as  he  trusted,  at  the  close 
of  these  labours,  of  that  peace,  which  is  of)cn 
dispensed  in  unmerited  mercy,  to  the  Lord's 
faithful  servants  ;  the  other,  in  the  further  prose- 
cution of  duty,  turning  his  back  again  upon 
home,  and  kindred  and  countr}*,  to  settle  amongst 
a  people,  alien  to  his  own,  and  literally  with  re- 
spect to  England,  at  the  very  ends  of  the  earth. 
Yet  through  all  this,  G.  W.  W.  had  the  convic- 
tion, that  tne  Lord  sendeth  none  on  a  warfare  at 
any  time  at  his  own  charges,  but  that  he  would 
go  before  his  own,  and  that  where  he  was,  his 
disciples  should  be  also. 

On  the  23d,  J.  B.  writes, — «« The  Hamilton 
Ross  got  under  way  early,  and  I  went  to  the 
signal  station  on  the  Lion  Hill,  to  gaze  upon  the 
vessel  which  was  conveying  away  one  with 
whom  I  had  been  closely  associated  in  the  bonds 
of  the  gospel,  for  nine  years,  and  with  whom  I 
had  enjoyed  great  unity  of  spirit,  notwithstand- 
ing that  our  natural  dispositions  were  very  dif- 
ferent. The  vessel  was  out  of  sight  by  noon. 
*«The  union  of  George  Washington  Walkeir 
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and  myself,  in  the  work  whieli  we  had  now  ac- 
eompliehed,  afforded  an  example  of  the  conde- 
scebsion  of  th^  Most  High  to  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  his  dependent  children.  After 
having  had  an  impression  upon  my  mind  for 
about  sixteen  years,  respecting  paying  a  religious 
visit  to  some  parts  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere, 
which  impression  I  believed  to  be  of  the  Lord, 
the  time  arrived  when  I  thought  I  clearly  per- 
ceived diat  it  was  his  will,  that  I  should  pro- 
ceed to  the  performance  of  this  duty.  I  there- 
fore laid  the  matter  before  the  meetings  for  dis- 
cipline, upon  which  it  devolved  to  judge  of  such 
a  subject,  according  to  the  good  order  observed 
in  the  Society  of  Friends.  These  were,  first 
the  Monthly  Meeting  of  York,  within  the  com- 
pass of  which  I  resided  ;  secondly,  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  of  Yorkshire,  to  which  the  said  Monthly 
Meeting  belonged;  and  thirdly,  the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  the  Ministers  and  Elders  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  to  which  the  general  Yearly 
Meeting  of  the  Society,  for  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  held  in  London,  deputes  the  final  judg- 
ment of  the  cases  of  such  of  its  members  as  be- 
lieve themselves  called  to  travel  in  ilie  work  of 
the  Ministry  in  foreign  parts.  These  meetings 
all  concurred  in  the  belief,  that  I  was  called  of 
the  Lord  to  this  service,  and  they  gave  me  cer- 
tificates of  their  unity,  commending  me  also  to 
the  kind  regard  of  the  persons  amongst  whom  I 
might  come ;  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers 
and  Elders  nevertheless  signified  ita  judgment  to 
be,  that  I  should  not  proceed  without  a  suitable 
companion.  I  had  settled  my  affairs  and  taken 
leave  of  my  children  before  setting  out  from 
York  ;  and  I  remained  several  weeks  in  the 
vicinity  of  London,  waiting  for  a  companion 
without  one  presenting.  One  evening,  after  re- 
tiring to  my  bed-room,  I  had  been  engaged  in 
earnest  prayer,  that  if  it  were  the  will  of  God, 
that  I  should,  at  this  time,  proceed  in  the  work 
which  I  had  in  prospect,  he  would  be  pleased  to 
raise  up  a  companion  for  me.  I  retired  to  rest 
with  this  petition  upQn  my  mind,  and  awoke  in 
the  night  under  the  same  feeling.  Towards 
morning,  before  I  was  thoroughly  awake,  I  was 
considering  who  there  were,  in  various  places, 
who  might  be  suitable  for  such  a  service,  when 
the  words  "  Now  look  northward,"  were  dis- 
tinctly, and  powerfully  impressed  upon  my  mind, 
but  without  audible  sounds ;  and  in  a  moment, 
Newcastle  and  my  friend  Geoige  Washington 
Walker  were  set  before  me.  Being  afraid  lest  I 
should  be  deceived  by  my  imagination,  I  tried  to 
bring  other  places  and  other  persons  into  view  ; 
but  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  give  a  similar 
character  to  any  effort  of  my  own.  On  awak- 
ing fully,  such  a  feeling  of  heavenly  sweetness 
attended  the  view  of  my  friend  accompanying 
me,  as  left  no  doubt  on  my  mind  that  he  was  the 
person  chosen  of  the  Lord-  I  therefore  wrote 
to  him,  simply  informing  him  how  1  was  situated, 
and  encouraging  him,  if  he  felt  drawn  to  the 


service,  to  give  up  to  the  will  of  the  Lord  therein. 
Subsequently  it  appeared,  that  his  mind  had 
been  prepared  for  this  work  by  a  series  of  cir- 
cumstances, scarcely  less  remarkable  than  the 
one  here  related.  But  up  to  the  moment  of  my 
receiving  the  impression  described,  I  had  never 
thought  of  him  as  a  person  likely  to  accompany 
me,  nor  had  this  field  of  labour  opened  to  his 
view.  We  had  taken  leave  of  each  'other,  and 
he  had  sent  letters  to  my  care,  for  some  of  his 
relations  who  ,.were  settled  in  Van  Diemen*s 
Land.  The  manner  in  which  we  were  subse- 
quently <  led  about  and  instructed,'  in  the  per- 
formance of  this  duty,  added  a  strong  confirma- 
tion to  the  belief,  that  our  call  to  it  was  of  the 
Lord." 

There  is  abundant  encouragement  in  this  sim- 
ple statement,  for  the  Christian  traveller  to  trust 
in  the  Lord,  and  not  being  **  careful "  in  any 
matter,  ever  to  remember  that  the  Providence  of 
God  is  indeed  over  all  his  works,  and  that  he 
can  bend  all  things  to  the  accomplishment  of  his 
own  purposes.  Z. 


For  Frienda'  Rxir^ew. 

PROCEEDINGS     OF  NORTH    CAROLINA    YEARLY 

MEETING  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  ALAYERY. 

(Concluded  from  page  173.) 

The  labours  of  Friends  now  became  two- 
fold ;  to  clear  the  Society  of  the  practice  of 
holding  slaves,  and  to  secure  to  those  whom 
they  liberated,  the  enjoyment  of  their  freedom. 
The  laws  of  Carolina,  indeed,  were  such  that  if 
Friends  had  been  acting  upon  any  motive  in- 
ferior to  that  of  religious  conviction,  they  might 
have  been  induced  to  conclude  that  the  emanci- 
pation of  their  slaves  was  actually  an  injury 
instead  of  a  benefit.  A  number  of  those  who 
were  set  free  were  seized  under  the  authority  of 
the  existing  law,  and  exposed  to  public  sale, 
whereby  they  were  unquestionably  subjected  to 
a  much  more  rigorous  and  oppressive  slavery 
than  that  from  which  they  had  been  discharged. 
Th^  circumstance,  however,  did  not  put  a  stop 
to  the  exertions  of  Friends  to  clear  the  Society 
uf  the  burden  and  sin  of  slave-holding ;  at  the 
same  time  it  led  to  renewed  and  persevering  la» 
hours  with  the  authorities  of  the  state.  In  1788 
a  remonstrance  was  prepared  for  presentation  to 
the  Legislaiure,  in  which  the  cruelty  of  the  ex- 
isting law,  and  the  rigorous  manner  in  which  it 
was  executed,  were  forcibly  urged.  But  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Assembly  prevented  it  from 
being  offered.  The  subject  was  revived  in  1780 
and  1792,  and  in  the  memorial  presented  in  the 
latter  year.  Friends,  after  setting  forth  the  cruelty 
of  the  law  in  its  operation  upon  the  African  race, 
adverted  in  appropriate  terms  to  its  injustice  iu 
relation  to  the  white  inhabitants  of  the  state,  as 
they  were  debarred  from  making  such  an  ap- 
propriation of  what  the  law  declared  to  be  their 
property,  as  they  conscientiously  believed  vheij 
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duty  to  the  Father  of  all  the  families  of 
earth  indispensably  required.  But  these  re- 
monstrances were  not  productive  of  any  meliora- 
tion of  the  existing  laws  in  relation  to  the  co- 
loured race.  Petitions  and  remonstrances  were 
prepared  and  presented  to  the  legislative  assem- 
blies, by  Friends,  at  a  number  of  successive 
Yearly  Meetings,  interspersed  with  such  argu- 
ments as  the  subject  demanded  ;  butlhe  request 
of  the  petitioners  was  always  disregarded. 

In  1816,  the  Vearly  Meeting:  presented  to 
Congress  an  address  on  the  condition  of  the  co- 
loured race  among  us,  and  the  numerous  suffer- 
ings and  privations  to  which  they  are  exposed, 
but  no  specific  action  for  their  relief  was  sug- 
gested. The  committee  appointed  to  atteud  the 
presentation,  were  treated  with  respect,  and 
there  the  case  appears  to  have  ended. 

As  all  the  efforts  of  Friends  to  procure  any 
melioration  of  the  laws  by  which  emancipated 
slaves  were  rendered  liable  to  recapture  and  sale, 
had  proved  unavailing,  the  Meeting  for  Suffer- 
ings, in  1834,  produced  a  memorial  to  the  General 
Assembly  on  the  subject  of  the  restraints  which 
were  laid  on  the  literary  instruction  of  slaves  ;* 
from  which  the  following  is  extracted. 

"  Your  memorialists  are  emboldened  under  a 
weighty  sense  of  religious  duty  to  petition  the 
present  General  Assembly  to  repeal  all  those 
laws  enacted  by  preceding  legislatures  of  this 
State  against  the  literary  instruction  of  slaves, 
whereby  it  is  made  a  finable  offence  for  any  to 
be  found  teaching  their  slaves  to  read.  And 
they  also  respectfully  request  your  consideration 
of  the  repeal  of  the  laws  recently  enacted,  pro- 
hibiting all  coloured  persons  in  this  State,  bond 
and  free,  under  a  penalty  of  corporal  punish- 

*I  have  no  means  of  determining  what  fine  was  then 
imposed  by  law  in  North  Carolina,  for  teaching  a  slave 
to  read  ;  but  I  find  that  by  an  act  of  S.  Carolina,  passed 
in  1740,  any  person  who  should  teach  a  slave  to  write, 
or  employ  one  as  a  scribe,  was  liable  to  a  penalty  of 
one  hundred  pounds  ($428  4-7.)    And  by  an  act  passed 
in  1800,  assemblies  of  slaves,  free  negroes,  mulattoes, 
and  mestizoes,  met  together  for  the  purpose  of  mfntal 
instruction,  in  a  confined  or  secret  place,  are  declared 
to  be  unlawful  meetings ;  and  magistrates  are  required 
to  enter  such  confined  places,  and  to  disperse  such 
slaves,  free   negroes,  &c.,  and  the  officers  dispersing 
such  unlawful  assemblages  are  authorized   to   inflict 
sueh  corporal  jntnishment y  not  exceeding  txoetUy  five 
iaskes,  upon  such  slaves,  free   negroes,  &c.,  as  they 
may  judge  necessary  for  deterring  them  from  the  like 
unlawful  a8semblafi:e  in  future.    The  Virginia  code  of 
1819,  provides  that  all  meetings  of  slaves  or  free  ne- 
groes, or  mulatoes,  associated  with  slaves  at  any  place, 
in  the  night,  or  at  any  school  for  teaching  them  read- 
ing or  writing,  either  in  the  day  or  night,  shall   be 
deemed  unlawful  assemblies,  and  any  justice  of  a 
county  may  issue  his  warrant  to  a  sworn  officer,  au- 
thorizing him  to  enter  such  house,  for  the  purpose  of 
dispersing  such   slaves,  and  to  inflict  corporal   punish- 
ment on  the  offenders,  at  the  discretion  of  any  justice 
of  the  peace,  not  exceeding  twenty  lashes.     This  may 
be  considered  as  a  specimen  of  slave-holding  legisla- 
tion, in  relation  to  negro  instruction,  in  the  states  ad- 
joining North  Caiolina  on  the  north  and  south. 


ment,  from  preaching  or  exhorting  publicly  in 
their  respective  religious  congregations.  We 
consider  these  laws  unrighteous— contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  Christianity — offensive  to  God.  And 
your  memorialists  believe,  if  not  repealed,  they 
will  increase  the  difficulties  and  danger  they  are 
intended  to  prevent. 

'^  Your  petitioners,  so  far  from  using  any 
measure,  either  publicly  or  privately,  that  would 
tend  to  increase  the  discontent  of  the  slaves  with 
their  situation,  feel  it  their  indispensable  duty  on 
all  suitable  occasions,  to  encourage  slaves  to 
obedience  and  faithfulness  to  their  masters,  as 
the  probable  means  of  mitigating  their  sufferings 
and  ameliorating  their  present  condition;  and 
we  do  exhort  masters  to  be  kind  to  their  slaves, 
as  we  have  no  doubt  Christian  usage  would  in- 
duce a  reciprocity  of  kindlier  feelings  between 
them,  and  ultimately  tend  to  increase  the  hap- 
piness of  both.  May  we  not  believe  the  more 
we  live  in  the  spirit  and  practice  of  the  precepts 
of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  more  kind  and 
gentle  will  be  our  treatment  of  every  grade  of 
our  fellow  creatures — for  was  not  the  harmoniz- 
ing and  evangelizing  of  the  whole  human  family, 
one  of  the  grand  purposes  for  which  this  religion 
was  introduced  into  the  world  ? 

«*  And  lastly  your  petitioners  would  respect- 
fully submit  to  your  consideration,  not  only  the 
repeal  of  the  laws  before  mentioned,  but  the  en- 
actment of  other  laws  and  regulations  for  the 
general  instruction  of  slaves  in  the  doctrines  of 
the  Christian  religion,  and  in  at  least  so  much  of 
literary  education  as  would  enable  them  to  read 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  would  undoubtedly 
tend  to  the  improvement  of  their  general  charac- 
ter, and  greatly  lesson,  if  not  wholly  remove,  the 
apprehension  of  danger  from  them.*' 

This  memorial  was  presented  to  the  legisla- 
ture, but  attended  with  the  usual  result. 

A  number  of  years  previous  to  this  time, 
Friends  finding  their  efibrts  to  obtain  a  relaxa- 
tion of  the  restrictions  upon  emancipation  totally 
unavailing,  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  appoint- 
ing trustees,  to  whom  the  legal  ownership  was 
transferred.  We  find  it  stated  in  ISli,  that 
nearly  all  the  blacks  belonging  to  Friends  in  the 
Eastern  quarter,  had  been  thus  trani^ferred. 
Some  of  the  minors  were  bound  out,  and  up- 
wards of  forty  had  been  conveyed  to  Pennsyl- 
vania. Assignments  were  taken  near  the  same 
time,  for  forty  eight  blacks,  within  three  other 
quarters.  Similar  transfers  were  made  from 
time  to  time,  so  that  in  1820  it  was  reported 
that  about  four  hundred  of  them,  nominally  be- 
longing to  the  Yearly  Meeting,  were  under  the 
care  of  Friends.  This  circumstance  devolved  a 
heavy  burden  upon  them ;  as  they  had  the 
charge  of  educating  and  placing  out  a  number  of 
minors,  and  removing  such  as  could  be  conve- 
niently taken  to  free  states  ;  besides  which  they 
were  involved  in  suits  for  maintaining  the 
freedom  of  those  who  were  legally  entitled  to  it. 
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As  a  specimen  of  these  trials,  the  following  case 
may  be  given.  In  the  year  1808,  a  person  of 
colour  was  transferred  to  the  Yearly  Meeting's 
Committee,  but  subject  to  ten  years*  servitude 
before  coming  inio  their  possession.  Previous 
to  the  expiration  of  this  term,  he  was  twice  sold 
as  a  slave ;  and  a  suit  being  instituted  on  the 
part  of  the  committee,  for  his  recovery,  a  de- 
cision was  bad,  about  four  years  after  the  trans- 
fer was  to  take  place,  adverse  to  the  claim  of  the 
committee.  In  that  case  the  judge  instructed  the 
jury  that  an  absolute  sale,  for  a  valuable  con- 
sideration, and  possession  accompanying,  was 
preferable  to  a  voluntary  gift;,  and  the  jury  gave 
their  verdict  accordingly.  Such  is  sometimes 
the  perversions  of  law  when  the  rights  of  the 
coloured  race  are  in  question. 

In  the  year  1824,  there  appears  to  have  been 
more  than  seven  hundred,  who  had  been  con- 
veyed to  the  agents  of  the  Yearly  Meeting. 
But  whether  this  includes  those  who  previously 
to  that  time  had  been  removed  to  free  states,  or 
tliose  only  who  remained  under  their  care,  is  not 
entirely  clear. 

^  In  the  prosecution  of  this  concern  one  diffi- 
culty after  another  presented  ;  the  Society  itself 
having  advanced  so  far  as  to  clear  itself  of  slave- 
ry, was  still  compelled  not  only  to  retain  the 
legal  right  to  slaves,  but  in  many  instances  to 
defend  that  right  at  great  expense.  Heirs,  con- 
trary to  the  will  of  former  holders,  were  on  the 
lookout,  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  infor- 
mality in  the  proceedings,  and  reduce  their  fel- 
low men  to  perpetual  bondage. 

'*  Such,  it  would  appear,  was  the  prejudice 
against  freeing'  the  slaves ;  the  danger  of  their 
being  carried  off  and  sold  in  distant  parts  ;  the  ig- 
nominy of  their  situation  ;  that  there  was  no  way 
but  to  remove  them  to  free  governments  as  fast 
as  their  circumstances  would  permit.  Friends 
of^other  Yearly  Meetings  were  consulted  on^the 
subject.  They  approved  of  the  course,  and 
freely,  time  after  time,  made  donations  in  aid  of 
the  undertaking. 

«^This  then  being  the  only  hope  of  permanent 
security  fur  them,  preparations  were  made  to 
carry  it  into  effect.  But  difficulties  still  sur- 
rounded. Some  who  had  been  set  free  were 
involved  in  law  suits  commenced  to  reduce  them 
again  to  slavery ;  others  were  intermarried  with 
slaves  out  of  society, others  to  free  blacks ;  some 
were  unwilling  to  leave  their  native  land,  to 
break  np  their  former  attachments  and  seek  a 
home  among  strangers.  But  the  work  though 
gradual,  was  persevered  in.  Their  freedom  was 
defended ;  to  prevent  the  separation  of  families, 
purchases  were  made,  the  danger  of  their  situa- 
tion was  explained  to  them  by  conferences  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose — they  saw  the  necessity 
of  an  escape — some  chose  to  go  to  the  Western 
Slates,  some  to  the  Northern,  some  to  Hayti,  and 
others  to  Liberia. 

^  But  in  some  instances,  even  when  Friends 


were  prepared  to  send  them,  and  they  were 
willing  to  go,  they  were  not  permitted  by  the 
free  States  to  enter  their  borders.  On  one  occa- 
sion a  number  having  concluded  to  go  to  Indiana, 
and  being  prohibited,  turned  towards  Pennsyl- 
vania— there  too  they  were  repulsed,  not  being- 
suffered  to  land.  Friends  of  Philadelphia  fit- 
ted them  out  with  food,  clothing,  tools,  &c.,  and 
they  sailed  for  Liberia. 

**  From  a  summary  report  in  1830,  it  appears 
that  six  hundred  and  fifty  two  had  been  removed 
to  free  governments,  at  an  expense  of  $12,769.50 
and  that  four  hundred  and  two  were  still  remain- 
ing under  Friends'  care. 

*«  There  are  at  this  time  (1848)  still  a  hw  per- 
sons to  whom  our  Society  retains  the  legal  right, 
perhaps  not  more  than  twelve  or  fifteen  in  all. 
It  is  believed  there  is  no  instance  of  any  being 
held  among  us  to  deprive  them  of  the  benefit  of 
their  labour."  £•  L. 


LIBERIA. 

An  extra  from  the  office  of  the  Colonization 
Herald,  contains  a  letter  addressed  by  Gerard 
Ralston, of  London,  to  Elliot  Gres8on,in  which 
it  is  announced  that  the  Governments  of  both 
England  and  France  have  acknowledged  the  in- 
dependence of  Liberia.  The  letter  concludes 
thus: 

October  13,  1848. — President  Roberts  has 
returned  from  Paris,  where  he  efiected  with  the 
French  Government  all  he  desired— the  full  and 
complete  acknowledgment  of  the  independence 
and  sovereignty  of  the  Republic  of  Liberia. 
This  act  was  done  by  the  French  Government 
in  the  most  complimentary  and  liberal  manner, 
and  orders  have  been  given  to  the  French  naval 
commander  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  to  put  at  Pre- 
sident Roberts'  disposal  two  or  three  ships  of 
war,  whenever  he  wants  to  go  upon  an  expedi- 
tion to  put  down  barracoons,  and  break  up  slave- 
trading  parties,  and  otherwise  promote  the  inter- 
ests of  humanity  upon  the  coast  of  Africa.  It  is 
truly  wonderful  how  successful  Mr.  Roberts  has 
been.  The  most  skilful  diplomatist  would  have 
considered  himself  fortunate,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, in  efiecting  in  six  or  eight  months, 
what  Mr.  Roberts  has  accomplished  in  as  many 
days.  He  says,  Mr.  Geoige  W.  Lafayette,  son 
of  the  old  general,  was  most  indefatigable  and 
incessant  in  his  efforts  to  serve  him :  and  it  is 
mainly  owing  to  him,  that  he  succeeded  so  fully 
and  so  early.  Ever  affectionately  yours, 
Gbrard  Ralston. 


RECOVBRED  LAKE. 

A  singular  accident  occurred  on  the  Michigan 
Central  Railway.  It  became  necessary  to  carry 
a  grading  or  embankment  of  fif^en  feet  high, 
across  a  low  piece  of  ground,  containing  about 
100  Acres,  nearly  dry  enough  for  ploughAand. 
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When  they  had  progressed  with  the  grading  for 
tome  distance,  it  became  too  heavy  for  the  soil 
to  support,  the  crost  of  the  earth  broke  in,  and 
the  embankment  fell  down  into  serenty-five  feet 
of  water !  It  appears  that  the  piece  of  ground 
had  been  a  lake,  bat  had  collected  a  soil  of  roots, 
peat,  muck,  A;c.,  on  its  surface,  apparently  from 
len  to  fifteen  feet  thick,  which  had  become  har- 
dened and  dry  enough  for  farm  purposes.  Mr. 
Brooks,  the  engineer,  thought  it  would  hare  sup- 
ported an  embankment  of  five  feet  thickness,  and 
that  if  it  had  not  been  necessary  for  them  to 
have  one  much  heavier,  it  would  have  supported 
the  road,  and  the  fact  might  never  have  been 
disoovered  that  it  rested  on  the  bosom  of  a  lake. 
Buffalo  Com.  ^dv. 


FRIENDS'   REVIEW, 

PHILADELPHIA,  TWELFTH  MONTH  9, 1848. 


Agreeably  to  an  intimation  in  our  last  number^ 
we  have  introduced  into  this  a  portion  of  the  nar- 
fative  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Peace  Convention 
at  Brassels.  To  those  who  were  educated  within 
our  religious  society,  and  who  are  familiarly  ac- 
quainted with  the  doctrines  which  Friends  have 
always  maintained,  on  the  subject  of  war,  the 
arguments  of  the  speakers  in  this  oonvention  will 
probably  offer  little  or  nothing  new.  Yet  it  must 
be  interesting  to  the  advocates  of  universal  peace, 
to  observe  the  doctrines  and  principles  of  the  gos- 
pel so  openly  and  boldly  announced  in  an  assembly 
composed  of  delegates  from  most  of  the  civilized 
nations  of  the  world.  It  must  be  admitted,  as  a 
sorrowful  truth,  that  the  rulers  of  nations  have 
generally  relied,  not  only  for  the  preservation  of 
their^rights from  foreign  aggression,  but  also  for  the 
maintenance  of  domestic  tranquillity,  in  great  n^.ea- 
sure,  upon  the  force  or  fear  of  military  power. 
And  poets  and  historians  are  accustomed  to  hold 
«p  to  the  admiration  of  posterity,  the  toils  and 
sacrifices  of  warriors,  as  evidence  of  their  devotion 
to  their  countries'  good.  But,  as  correctly  observed 
by  one  of  the  speakers  at  Brussels,  there  is  a 
power  superior  to  that  of  military  force :  and  that 
is  public  opinion.  If  we  inquire  why  wars  have 
continued  so  long  the  scouige  and  reproach  of 
civilized  man,  we  must  look  to  the  predominating 
influence  of  public  opinion.  They  unquestionably 
originate  in  the  unbridled  passions  of  men,  but  they 
demand  the  force  of  public  opinion  for  their  sup- 
port. As  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  not  only  curbs 
and  regulates  the  passions,  but  rectifies  the  opinions 
of  men  in  relation  to  their  moral  duties,  this  may 
be  justly  regarded  as  the  great  and  essential  means 
of  civilizing  the  world ;  and  exactly  as  this  spirit 
predominates,  and  the  sentimeuts  which  it  inspires 


are  acknowledged,  must  true  civilization  advance. 
Now  here  we  perceive  a  strenuous  effort  to  turn 
the  tide  of  public  opinion  into  a  pacific  channel. 
Though  the  peaceful  reign  of  the  Messiah  can  be 
fully  and  firmly  established  upon  no  other  basis, 
than  the  religion  by  which  life  and  immortality 
are  broueht  to  ligl  t,  a  temperate  and  judicious  ex- 
posure of  the  irrationality  as  well  as  the  horrors  of 
war,  most  be  regarded  as  a  valuable  auxiliary  in 
the  great  Christian  cause. 

We  understand  that  about  fifty  Friends  attended 
the  convention,  and  that  an  opportunity  was  thers 
taken  to  distribute  a  number  of  books  illustrative  of 
our  doctrines. 


In  the  notice  of  the  celebrated  author  of  '<  Pil- 
grim's Progress,"  of  which  a  part  is  inserted  in  our 
present  number,  we  shall  find  a  pleasing  illoetration 
of  the  operation  of  the  Christian  principle,  among  our 
Friends  of  the  primitive  age.  Bunyan,  like  many 
other  zealous  professors  of  his  day,  was  a  strenuous 
opponent  of  the  doctrines  of  Friends.  His  opposi- 
tion was  no  doubt  excited  by  a  mistaken  belief 
that  those  doctrines  were  not  only  erroneous,  but 
mischievous.  Yet  when  George  Whitehead  and 
others  were  procuring,  at  a  great  expense  of  time, 
money,  and  labour,  the  discharge  of  several  hun- 
dreds of  their  friends  from  a  tedious  imprisonment, 
they  procured  the  insertion  of  John  Bunyan's  name 
in  the  list  of  those  to  which  the  royal  favour  was 
to  be  extended.  This  may  be  regarded  as  an 
admonition  to  religious  professors,  whatever  their 
difference  of  opinion  may  be,  to  go  and  do  like- 
wise. 


PaisoNERs  or  the  Pkarl.^Iu  our  fourth  num- 
ber of  the  present  volume,  we  gave  some  account 
of  the  Edmondson  family,  two  of  whom,  Mary  and 
Emily,  being  among  the  prisoners  of  the  Pearl,  are 
stated  to  have  been  sold  to  the  speculators  for  the 
New  Orleans  market,  at  the  price  of  $750  e^h. 
By  recent  accounts  we  find  that  the  situation  of 
these  girls,  now  on  the  borders  of  womanhood,  and 
the  degradation  to  which  they  were  likely  to  be 
exposed,  had  excited  so  much  interest  among  the 
friends  of  humanity,  particularly  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  New  York,  that  funds  have  been  raised  by 
subscription,  and  they  have  been  purchased  at  the 
cost  of  $'2250,  and  their  freedom  legally  secured. 


Marbisd, — At  Friends'  Meeting,  Sugar  Grove, 
Hendricks  county,  Indiana,  on  the  26th  of  Tenth 
month  last,  William  Hadley,  Ja.,  of  Morgan 
county,  Indiana,  to  Hannah  T.  Wright. 

,  At  Friends'  Meeting.  Rocky  River,  Chat- 
ham county,  N.  C,  on  Fourth  day,  the  15th  nit., 
Obbd  Marshburn,  toGATUABi>-E  PicxETT,  dcoghtor 
of  Simeon  Pickett. 
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MARRiED,-»At  Friends'  Meeting,  Cane  Creek, 
Orange  Co..  N.  C,  on  Fifih  day,  the  16lh  ult.,  Simon 
White,  ot  Spring  MoiithJy  Meeting,  to  Sarah 
Dixon,  daughter  of  Jesse  Dixon,  oi  the  former 
place. 

,  At  Friends'  Meeting  house,  at  Newberry, 

on  Fifth  day,  ihs  2d  ult.,  Hiram  Troeblood,  to 
Hannah,  daughter  of  Jonathan  Lindley,  all  of 
Orange  oonnty,  Indiana. 


REMARKS  MADE  BY  JOHN  NEWTON  IN 
FAMILIAR  CONVERSATION. 

'<  If  an  angel  were  sent  to  find  the  most  per- 
fect man,  he  would  probably  not  find  him  com- 
posing a  body  of  divinity,  but  perhaps  a  cripple 
in  the  poor-house,  whom  the  parish  wish  dead ; 
a  man  humbled  before  God,  with  far  lower 
thoughts  of  himself  than  others  have  of  him.'* 

'<  When  a  Christian  goes  into  the  world,  be- 
cause he  sees  it  his  call,  yet  while  he  feeb  it 
also  his  cross,  it  will  not  hurt  him." 

"  If  two  angels  came  down  from  Heaven  to 
execute  a  divine  command,  and  one  was  ap- 
pointed to  conduct  an  empire,  and  the  other  to 
sweep  a  street  in  it,  they  would  feel  no  inclina- 
tion to  choose  employments.*' 

"  When  some  people  talk  of  religion,  they 
mean  they  have  heard  so  many  sermons,  and 
performed  so  many  devotions,  and  thus  mistake 
the  means  for  the  end.  But  true  religion  is  a 
habitual  recollection  of  God,  and  inieation  to 
serve  him  ;  and  this  turns  everything  into  gold. 
We  are  apt  to  suppose  that  we  need  something 
splendid  to  evince  our  devotion,  but  true  devo- 
tion equals  things.  Washing  plates,  and  cleaning 
shoes,  is  a  high  office,  if  performed  in  a  right 
spirit  If  three  angels  were  sent  to  earth,  they 
would  feel  perfect  indifference  who  should  per- 
form the  post  of  prime-minister,  parish-minister, 
or  watchman." 

'<  We  often  seek  to  apply  cordials  when  the 
patient  is  not  prepared  for  them  ;  and  it  is  to  the 
patient's  advantage,  that  he  cannot  take  a  medi- 
cine when  prematurely  offered.  When  a  man 
comes  to  me  and  says,  '  I  am  quite  happy,'  I 
am  not  sorry  to  find  him  come  again  with  some 
fears.  I  never  saw  a  work  of  grace  stand  well 
without  a  check.  «I  only  want,'  says  one, 
'  To  be  sure  of  being  sufe,  and  then  I  will  go  on.* 
No,  perhaps,  then  you  will  go  off." 

**  There  are  critical  times  of  danger.  After 
great  services,  honours,  and  consolations,  we 
should  stand  upon  our  guard.  Noah,  Lot, 
David,  Solomon,  fell  in  these  circumstances. 
Satan  is  a.  robber  :  a  robber  will  not  attack  a 
man  in  going  to  the  bank,  but  in  returning  with 
his  pocket  full  of  money." 

^'  When  we  first  enter  into  the  divine  life,  we 
propose  to  grow  rich  :  God's  place  is  to  make 
us  feel  poor." 

>*  Worldly  men  will  be  true  to  their  interests ; 
and  if  we  were  as  true  to  ours,  the  visits  between 
the  two  parties  would  be  short  and  seldom." 


'«God  deals  with  us  as  we  do  with  our  chil- 
dren :  he  first  speaks ;  then  gives  a  gen  tie  stroke  ; 
at  last,  a  blow." 

**  The  generality  make  out  their  righteous- 
ness by  comparing  themselves  with  some  others 
whom  they  think  worse.  A  woman  of  the  town, 
who  was  dying  of  disease  in  the  Lock  Hospital, 
was  offended  at  a  mi.)?8ter  speaking  to  her  as  a 
sinner,  because  she  had  never  picked  a  pocket.^ 

*'  Take  away  a  toy  from  a  child  and  give  him 
another,  and  he  is  satisfied ;  but  if  he  be  hungry, 
no  toy  will  do.  As  new  born  babes,  true  be- 
lievers desire  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word  ;  and 
the  desire  of  grace,  in  this  way,  is  grace." 

'*  A  wise  man  looks  upon  men  as  he  does 
upon  horses,  and  considers  their  caparisons  of 
title,  wealth,  and  place,  but  as  harness." 

*<  The  Lord  has  reasons  far  beyond  our  ken, 
for  opening  a  wide  door,  while  he  stops  the 
mouth  of  a  useful  preacher.  John  Bunyan 
would  not  have  done  half  the  good  he  did,  if  he 
had  remained  preaching  in  Bedford,  instead  of 
being  shut  up  in  Bedford  prison.'* 

*•  I  have  heard  of  many  wicked  Popes,  but 
the  worst  Pope  I  ever  met  with  is  Pope  Self." 

"  In  my  imngination,  I  sometimes  fancy  I 
would  make  a  perfect  minister.  I  take  the  elo- 
quence of ,  the  knowledge  of ,  the 

zeal  of ,  and  the  pastoral  meekness,  ten- 


derness and  piety  of  • 


-,  then,  putting  them 


all  together  into  one  man,  I  say  to  myself,  « this 
would  be  a  perfect  minister.'  Now,  there  is  one 
who,  if  he  chose  it,  could  actually  do  this ;  but 
he  never  did.  He  has  seen  fit  to  do  otherwise, 
and  to  divide  these  gifts  to  every  man  severally 
as  he  will." 

**  I  feel  like  a  man  who  has  no  money  in  his 
pockets,  but  is  allowed  to  draw  for  all  he  wants, 
upon  one  infinitely  rich;  I  am,  therefore,  at 
once  both  a  beggar  and  a  rich  man." 

Extracted  from  Cecil's  Works. 


MACATJLAT'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

The  Literary  World  publishes  the  prefatory 
chapter  of  Macau  lay's  long  expected  History, 
which  is  now  in  the  Press  of  the  Harpers.  It 
is  a  kind  of  programme  of  the  work  : 

<^  I  propose  to  write  the  History  of  England 
from  the  Accession  of  King  James  the  Second, 
down  to  a  time  which  is  within  the  memory  of 
men  still  living.     I  shall  recount  the   errors, 
which,  in  a  few  months,  alienated  a  loyal  gentry 
and  priesthood  from  the  house  of  Stuart.  I  shall 
trace  the  course  of  that  revolution  which  termi- 
nated the  long  struggle  between  our  sovereigns 
and  their  parliaments,  and  bound  up  together 
the  rights  of  the  people  and  the  title  of  the 
reigning  dynasty.     I  shall  relate  bow  the  new 
settlement  was,  during  many  troubled  year8,suc* 
cessfully  defended  against  foreign  and  domeutiti 
enemies;  how,  under  that  settlement  the  avi, 
thority  of  law  and  the  security  of  property  we^^ 
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found  to  be  compatible  with  a  liberty  of  discu:)- 
sion  and  of  individual  action  never  before  known  ; 
how,  from  the  auspicious  union  of  order  and 
freedom,  sprang  a  prosperity  of  which  the  annals 
of  human  affairs  had  furnished  no  example ;  how 
our  country,  from  a  state  of  ignominious  vassal- 
age, rapidly  rose  to  the  place  of  umpire  among 
European  powers  j  how  her  opulence  and  mar- 
tial glory  grew  together ;  how,  by  wise  and 
resolute  good  faith,  was  gradually  established  a 
public  credit  fruitful  of  marvels,  which  to  the 
statesmen  of  any  former  ag  *.  would  have  seemed 
incredible ;  how  a  gigantic  commerce  gave  birth 
to  araaratimepower,compared  with  which  every 
other  power,  ancient  or  modern,  sinks  into  in- 
significance ;  how  Scotland,  after  ages  of  comity, 
was  at  length  united  to  England,  not  merely  by 
legal  bonds,  but  by  indissoluble  ties  of  interests 
and  affection ;  how  in  America,  the  British  co- 
lonies rapidly  became  far  mightier  and  wealthier 
than  the  realms  which  Cortez  and  Pizarro  had 
added  to  the  dominions  of  Charles  the  Fifth ;  how 
in  Asia,  British  adventurers  founded  an  empire 
not  less  splendid  and  more  durable  than  that  of 
Alexander. 

"Nor  will  it  be  less  my  duty  faithfully  to  record 
disasters  mingled  with  triumphs,  with  great  na- 
tional crimes  and  follies  far  more  humiliating 
than  any  disaster.  It  will  be  seen  that  we  justly 
account  our  chief  blessings  were  not  without  al- 
loy. It  will  be  seen  that  the  system  which  ef- 
fectually secured  our  liberties  against  the  en- 
croachments of  kingly  power,  gave  birth  to  a  new 
class  of  abuses  from  which  absolute  monarchies 
are  exempt.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  consequence 
partly  of  unwise  interference,  and  partly  of  un- 
wise neglect,  the  increase  of  wealth,  the  exten- 
sion of  trade  produced,  together  with  immense 
good,  some  evils  from  which  poor  and  rude  so- 
cieties are  free.  It  will  be  seen  how,  in  two 
important  dependencies  of  the  crown,  wrong  was 
followed  by  just  retribution ;  how  imprudence 
and  obstinacy  broke  the  ties  which  bound  the 
North  American  colonies  to  the  parent  state; 
how  Ireland,  cursed  by  the  domination  of  race 
over  race,  and  of  religion  over  religion,  remained 
indeed  a  member  of  the  empire,  but  a  withered 
and  distorted  member,  and  no  strength  to  the 
body  politic,  and  reproachfully  pointed  at  by  all 
who  feared  or  envied  the  greatness  of  Eng- 
land. 

"Yet,  unless  I  greatly  deceive  myself,the  gene- 
ral effect  ol  this  chequered  narrative  will  be  to 
excite  thankfulness  in  all  religious  minds,  and 
hope  in  the  breast  of  all  patriots.  For  the  his- 
tory of  our  country  for  the  last  hundred  and 
sixty  years,  is  eminently  the  history  of  physical, 
of  moral  and  of  intellectual  improvement.  Those 
who  compare  the  age  on  which  their  lot  has  fal- 
len with  a  golden  age  which  exists  only  in  their 
imagination,  may  talk  ot  degeneracy  and  decay  ; 
but  no  man  who  is  correctly  informed  as  to  the 


past  will  be  disposed  to  take  a  morose  or  des- 
ponding view  of  the  present. 

"  I  should  very  imperfectly  execute  the  task 
which  I  have  undertaken,  if  I  were  merely  to 
treat  of  the  battles  and  sieges,  of  the  rise  and  fall 
of  administrations,  of  intrigues  id  the  palace, 
and  of  debates  in  the  parliament.  It  will  be  my 
endeavor  to  relate  the  history  of  the  people  a« 
well  as  the  history  of  the  government ;  to  trace 
the  progress  of  useful  and  ornamental  arts,  to 
describe  the  rise  of  religious  sects  and  the  changes 
of  literary  taste,  to  portray  the  manners  of  suc- 
cessive generations,  and  not  to  pass  by  with 
neglect  even  the  revolutions  which  have  taken 
place  in  dress,  furniture,  repasts,  and  public  en- 
tertainments. I  shall  cheerfully  bear  the  reproach 
of  having  descended  below  the  dignity  of  histo- 
ry, if  I  can  succeed  in  placing  before  the  English 
of  the  19th  century  a  true  picture  of  the  life  of 
their  ancestors.  The  events  which  I  propose  to 
relate,  form  only  a  single  act  of  a  great  and 
eventful  drama  extending  through  ages,  and  must 
be  very  imperfectly  understood,  unless  the  plot 
of  the  preceding  acts  be  well  known.  I  shall 
therefore  introduce  my  narrative  by  a  slight 
sketch  of  the  history  of  our  country,  from  the 
earliest  times.  I  shall  pass  very  rapidly  over 
many  centuries  ;  but  T  shall  dwell  at  some  length 
on  the  vicissitudes  of  that  contest  which  the  ad- 
ministration of  King  James  the  second,  brought 
to  a  decisive  crisis.*' 


CHOLERA. 

The  Sanatory  Committee  of  the  Board  of 
Health  of  Philadelphia  have  made  a  Report  on 
the  Cholera,  from  which  we  extract  the  follow- 
ing.    It  is  an  able  and  sound  document. 

After  the  most  careful  invesU'gation  of  its  his- 
tory, the  Committee  are  prepared  to  submit  the 
following  conclusiona  and  rwommendationa,  as 
comprehending  the  most  important  characteris- 
tics of  the  disease,  and  all  that  is  necessary  to 
be  observed  at  present  in  a  sanatory  point  of 
view: — 

Ist.  The  Cholera  now  prevailing  in  Europe, 
is  essenti.illy  the  same  in  all  its  general  pheno- 
mena, as  the  epidemic  which  visited  the  United 
States  in  1832. 

2d.  T\\e  Cholera  is  not  contagious,  but  de- 
pends upon  a  peculiar  morbific  poison  in  the  at- 
mosphere, which  renders  Cordons  and  Quaran- 
tine restrictions  useless.  Sanatory  arrangements 
being  the  only  safeguard. 

3d.  The  Cholera  is  manifested  by  &  diarrluBa^ 
which  is  the  premonitory  symptom,  or  frsi 
stage.  To  lie  down  for  a  few  hours  with  sim- 
ple and  appropriate  remedies,  may  ward  off  an 
attack,  and  in  this  sta^e,  the  disease  is  curable ; 
but  if  neglected  or  injudiciously  treated,  collapse^ 
or  the  st'cond  stage,  follows  the  premonitory 
symptoms  of  diarrhoea,  and  in  a  large  majority 
of  instances  proves  fatal. 
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4th.  No  plan  of  treatment  has  been  discovered 
by  which  the  rate  of  mortality  in  confirmed  cases 
of  the  disease  can  he  lessened  ;  the  rates  of  death 
to  cases,  contiuae  to  be  one  to  two  and  a  half  or 
three.  This  is  nearly  the  ratio  of  all  epidemics, 
as  plague  and  yellow  fever. 

5th.  In  persons  of  sound  constitutions  and  of 
good  habits,  few  diseases  are  so  easily  averted, 
when  the  first  warning  symptoms  of  its  attack 
are  timely  attended  to  and  properly  treated.  It 
can  be  prevented  in  50  or  60  of  every  100 
cases. 

6th.  Although  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  change 
the  ratio  of  deaths  to  cases,  yet  we  can  accom- 
plish what  is  of  equal  if  not  of  greater  impor- 
tance ;  we  can  diminish  the  ratio  of  cases  to 
population. 

This  is  to  be  done  by  sanatory  measures,  or 
by  what  is  termed  hygiene,  private  and  public. 

7th.  During  the  prevalence  of  Cholera,  the 
morbific  poison  is  exerting  its  influence  with 
more  or  less  intensity  on  almost  every  indivi- 
dual ;  a  predisposition  to  the  disease  is  existing 
in  every  one.  But  so  long  as  the  constitutional 
forces  are  unimpaired,  are  acting  with  due  vigour, 
and  the  equilibrium  of  the  organs  and  their  func- 
tions is  maintained,  a  successful  resistance  is 
made  to  the  epidemic  influence,  and  the  indivi- 
dual escapes  an  attack.  Whenever  any  causes 
operate  in  a  manner  to  enfeeble,  to  derange,  or 
disturb  violently  the  forces  or  functions  of  the 
animal  economy,  then,  the  epidemic  poison,  no 
longer  opposed,  exerts  its  destructive  agenc>, 
and  the  disease  attacks  with  more  or  less  vio- 
lence, according  to  particular  circumstances. 

8th.  Some  of  the  causes  that  thus  excite  the 
attacks  of  the  disease  belong  to  the  individual, 
as  connected  with  his  diet,  clothing,  mode  of 
life,  and  other  circumstances. 

The  means  for  obviating  them  constitute  pri- 
vate hygiene  ;  others,  however,  are  independent 
of  the  individual,  are  connected  with  and  arise 
from  the  condition  of  the  community  and  the 
place  in  which  he  resides.  Over  these  he  can 
have  no  control.  They  form  the  subject  of 
public  hygiene,  which  it  is  the  province  of  the 
Sanatory  Committee  duly  to  consider,  and  for 
the  Board  of  Healrii,  in  conjunction  with  the 
local  Municipal  Authorities,  to  carry  into  exe- 
cution. 

9th.  Observation  and  experience  have  shown, 
that  certain  conditions  favour,  in  a  special  man- 
ner, the  prevalence  and  mortality  of  Cholera. 
These  conditions  are — low,  damp  situations,  and 
rich  alluvial  soil ;  wharves,  banks  of  rivers  and 
streams  ;  and  moisture  or  dampness  from  any 
cause ;  collections  of  filth,  of  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal matters,  and  whatever  produces  ofl^ensive 
and  noxious  eflluvia  and  miasma;  foul  and  im- 
pure atmosphere  proceeding  from  imperfect  ven- 
tilation ;  narrow  courts  and  alleys,  crowded 
densely  with  inhabitants ;  and,  in  fine,  whatever 
tends  either  morally  or  physically  to  depress  the 


forces  of  life,  or  disorder  the  system   in  any 
manner. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Cholera  never  prevails 
epidemically,  (though  it  may  occur  in  sporadic 
form,)  on  rocky  soil,  on  sandy  dry  tracks,  like 
the  fine  sands  of  New  Jersey,  or  the  South  ;  in 
the  well  paved,  well  drained,  and  dry  portions 
of  cities,  and  when  the  houses  are  roomy,  well 
ventilated,  clean,  and  not  over-crowded.  That 
is,  the  ravages  of  Cholera  are  scarcely  felt 
wherever  all  the  proprieties  and  decencies  of  life, 
external  or  public,  internal  or  domestic  and  pri- 
vate, are  carefully  observed. 

10.  From  the  general  facts,  the  particular 
sanatory  measures  to  which  the  attention  of  the 
Board  of  Health  should  be  directed,  become  at 
once  evident. 

They  are,  an  early  and  constant  inspection  of 
the  yards  and  cellars  of  houses,  with  a  removal 
of  the  rubbish  and  filth  that  may  be  found  therein, 
to  be  followed  by  thorough  whitewashing  and 
purification ;  a  more  frequent  cleansing  of  the 
streets  and  gutters,  and  attention  to  paving  and 
grading  the  same,  so  as  to  avoid  accumulations 
of  water  or  garbage  anywhere  ;  an  especial  at- 
tention to  the  cleansing  of  private  courts  and 
alleys  common  to  several  dwellings.  The  sup- 
pression of  pig-sties  and  piggeries  —cleaning  of 
foul  privies  with  the  use  of  deodorising  agents ; 
filling  or  draining  of  pools  or  ponds  of  stagnant 
water,  and  personal  cleanliness  by  bathing.  In 
short,  to  keep  the  physical  and  moral  man 
clean. 

The  above  are  some  of  the  means  calculated 
to  diminish  the  exciting  causes  of  Cholera,  and 
render  the  epidemic  or  morbific  influence  com- 
paratively harmless  to  the  community. 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  agree  in  opinion 
that  by  observing  these  simple  precautionary 
suggestions,  there  is  nothing  calculated  to  excite 
fear  or  serious  apprehension  from  Cholera,  but 
every  encouragement  to  allay  undue  solicitude, 
and  inspire  confidence  and  hope  to  the  commu- 
nity. 

A  TESTIMONY 

Of  Staffordshire  Meeting  (England)  for  Disci" 
pline  concerning  Hannah  Randall,  deceased. 

Our  dear  friend  was  the  daughter  of  George 
and  Elizabeth  Boxall,  of  Dawley,  near  Coal- 
brookdale,  and  was  born  there  in  the  2d  month, 
1787.  She  was  married  to  our  friend  Tho- 
mas Martin  Randall  in  the  year  1820,  and 
whilst  a  member  of  Coalbrookdale  meeting  first 
appeared  as  a  minister,  and  was  recorded  as 
such  by  Shropshire  Monthly  Meeting  in  the 
11th  month,  1835. 

She  became  united  with  this  meeting  in  the 
year  1840,  by  removal  with  her  family  to  Shel- 
ton,  in  the  Stafibrdshire  Potteries ;  and  though 
during  the  greater  part  of  her  residence  amongst 
us  she  laboured  under  great  bodily  weakness. 
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mrhLch  frequently  prevented  her  from  attending 
meetings,  yet,  when  able  to  do  so,  she  was  exem- 
plary in  the  fulfilment  of  this  important  duty ; 
and  often  under  much  physical  infirmity  was 
acceptably  engaged  in  the  ministry,  to  the  edifi- 
cation and  encouragement  of  her  friends.  Her 
communications  were  generally  brief,  but  solemn 
and  weighty ;  and  in  the  life  and  power  of  the 
gospel  she  often  testified  to  the  necessity  of 
watchfulness,  and  "  perfecting  holiness  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord ;"  and  we  think  it  may  be  truly 
said  she  was  favoured  to  administer  grace  to  her 
hearers.  She  was  of  an  humble,  sympathizing 
mindf  concerned  to  be  found  faithful,  and  to 
adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  her  Saviour  in  all 
things.  During  her  protracted  illness  her  mind 
was  much  clothed  with  the  spirit  of  supplication. 

To  a  friend  who  visited  her  she  remarked, 
*'  I  desire  to  maintain  faith  and  patience.  Oh  ! 
the  Lord*s  ways  are  a  great  deep,  and  past  find- 
ing out  May  I  not  let  go  my  hold  *  but  glorify 
Him  in  the  fires ;  for  He  has  greatly  helped  me, 
and  I  have  felt  as  if  I  could  praise  Him  even  in 
great  sufiering.*' 

She  was  mercifully  enabled  to  look  forward 
to  her  approaching  change  with  that  hope  that 
is  full  of  a  glorious  immortality,  in  which  she 
departed  this  life  on  tlie  7th  day  of  the  5th  month, 
1847,  aged  60  years,  a  minister  about  twelve 
years.  Her  remains  were  interred  in  Friends* 
burying  ground  at  Leek,  on  the  16th  of  the 
same,  a  solemn  meeting  being  held  on  the 
occasion. 


A  TESTIMONT 

OfJfevocoitU  {England)  Monthly  MeeHr.g  eon' 

ceming  Jank  Wioham,  late  of  J^orth  Shields. 

Our  dear  friend  was  the  daughter  of  John  and 
Mary  Latimer,  of  Moss  House,  near  Cornwood, 
in  Northumberland.  She  was  accustomed  to 
express  her  thankfulness  for  the  care  which 
her  parents  exercised,  to  train  up  their  children 
in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  believing  it  had  been 
productive  of  much  benefit  to  her.  At  an  early 
age  she  became  the  wife  of  Thomas  Wigham, 
of  Cornwood:  a  union  which  was  blessed  to 
them  both.  A  few  years  after  her  marriage  her 
mouth  was  opened  in  public  testimony,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  it  was  her  concern  to 
labour  faithfully  in  the  exercise  of  her  gift.  Her 
communications  were  generally  short,  but  lively, 
and  evidently  under  the  humbling,  contriting  iu- 
fluenre  of  gospel  love.  Her  ministerial  service 
was  chiefly  within  the  limits  of  her  own  Monthly 
Meeting,  though  on  two  or  three  occasions  she 
travelled  as  companion  to  other  ministers  in  the 
neighbouring  counties. 

In  the  eighty-second  year  of  her  age  she  be- 
came a  resident  within  the  compass  of  this  meet- 
ing, and  was  diligent  in  the  attendance  of  our 
meetings  until  within  ten  months  of  her  decease ; 


but  her  mental  faculties  being  in  some  degree 
impaired,  and  being  naturally  of  a  diffident  dis- 
position, she  was  rarely  engaged  in  public  minis- 
try ;  yet  she  was  zealous  in  the  maintenance  of 
our  religious  testimonies,  and  of  an  humble,  cir- 
cumspect life  and  conversation.  Even  when 
her  bodily  and  mental  faculties  became  addition- 
ally impaired,  her  love  to  her  friends  and  to  the 
precious  cause  o(  truth  and  righteousneas  conti- 
nued unabated. 

In  the  course  of  her  last  illness  she  was  tried 
with  deep  mental  conflicts,  and  was  frequently 
engaged  in  supplication  that  the  Lord*  her  Re- 
deemer, who  had  been  with  her  all  her  life  long, 
might,  according  to  his  gracious  promise  to  his 
disciples,  continue  lo  be  with  her  to  the  end. 
She  remarked  at  times,  that  she  felt  no  con- 
demnation, yet  did  not  feel  that  evidence  ot  ac- 
ceptance, that  seal  of  assurance,  which  her  soul 
longed  for.  After  one  of  these  proving  conflicts 
she  called  her  daughter  to  her  side,  and  intimated 
that  now  she  felt  that  peace  which  the  world 
could  neither  give  nor  take  away.  From  this 
period  she  appeared  to  be  preserved  patiently 
waiting  and  quietly  hoping  for  that  blessed 
change,  whereby,  through  redeeming  love  and 
mercy,  *<  mortality  is  swallowed  up  of  life." 
Her  decease  took  place  at  North  Shields,  on 
the  Sih  of  the  7th  month,  1847,  being  in  the 
90th  year  of  her  age,  and  her  remains  were  in- 
terred in  Friends'  burial-ground  there,  on  the 
Uth  of  the  same,  a  solemn  meeting  being  held  on 
the  occasion. 

She  was  a  minister  about  fiHy-five  years. 


THE  BVllNIKO  WBIX. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Presbyterian,  Louis- 
ville, (Ky.)  gives  the  following  brief  account  of 
a  subterranean  fire  in  Eastern  Texas : 

There  is  a  very  singular  circumstance  in 
Shelby  county,  Texas,  of  a  well  that  has  been 
burning  about  twelve  months,  at  the  former  resi- 
dence of  Judge  Lusk.  When  he  moved  from 
the  place,  he  laid  some  logs  over  the  well,  from 
which  he  had  used  water  for .  several  years. 
Some  time  after  the  woods  caught  fire,  and  the 
timber  burning  foil  in,  and  ignited  some  sub- 
stance, supposed  to  be  stone  coal.  The  rainy 
seasons  have  not  extinguished  it,  hut  it  has  burnt 
incessantly.  It  does  not  give  a  very  agreeable 
feeling  to  the  visiter;  for  it  is  neither  sublime 
nor  beautiful ;  but  from  the  deep  grumbling 
noise  that  is  heard — the  sulphurous  smell  and 
the  dark  cloud  of  smoke  that  is  continually 
rising,  a  beholder  is  forcibly  convinced  that  there 
is  actually  fire  and  brimstone  in  the  subterra- 
nean regions.  Various  results  are  conjectured ; 
perhaps  some  geologist  can  give  comfort  to  the 
anxious  minds  of  the  surrounding  inhabitants, 
by  showing  what  will  be  the  final  termination  of 
the  burning  well. 
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PEACE  CONGRESS  AT  BRUSSELS. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  Third  month  last,  a 
circular  was  issued  by  Elihu  Burritt,  calling  at- 
tention to  the  proposal  of  holding  a  convention 
of  the  friends  of  peace  at  Paris,  in  the  following 
month.  Soon  after  this  publication  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  London  Peace  Society,  resolved  to 
co-operate  in  the  movement,  subject  to  the  fol- 
lowing conditions : 

*'  1.  That  there  be  a  clear  and  satisfactory 
understanding  that  such  a  Convention  can  be 
holden,  with  the  full  concurrence  of  the  French 
authorities. 

**  2.  That  nothing  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Convention  shall  be  inconsistent  with  the  broad 
ChrUiian  ground  which  has  ever  been  held  as 
the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Peace  Society. 

**  3.  That  the  Convention  be  conducted  on 
the  principle  of  a  strict  and  total  abstinence  from 
all  interference  in  political  questions." 

With  these  conditions,  E.  Burritt  and  his 
friends  cordially  united,  and  he  proceeded  to 
Paris,  wiih  a  view  of  making  the  needful  pre* 
liminary  arrangements.  But  upon  observing 
the  state  of  the  public  mind  there,  and  consulting 
a  number  of  judicious  and  influential  inhabitants 
of  the  city,  he  concluded  that  the  state  of  ex- 
citement which  prevailed  at  tlie  time,  on  politi- 
cal questions,  rendered  it  imprudent  to  attempt 
holding  the  Congress  there.  From  Paris  he  re- 
paired to  Brussels,  where  he  was  soon  joined 
by  a  number  of  Englishmen  who  had  come  over 
to  promote  the  object  in  view.  Having  stated  in 
writing,  to  RogieMhe  Prime  Minister,  the  ob- 
ject of  their  visit,  he  expressed  his  concurrence, 
and  his  readiness  to  afford  all  the  assistance  in 
his  power  for  the  promotion  of  the  Convention. 
He  procured  for  them  an  introduction  to  Viss- 
chers,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of 
the  gnrernment,  and  well  known  for  his  philan- 
thropic sentiments.  By  the  influence  and  ex- 
ertion of  this  gentleman,  a  number  of  the  leading 
men  of  the  city  were  enlisted  in  the  cause,  and 
a  provisional  eommittee  was  formed,  under  the 
presidency  of  Visschers,  who,  in  conjunction 
with  the  English  deputation,  completed  the  ne- 
cessary arrangements  in  time  for  the  opening  of 
the  Congress  on  the  arrival  of  the  delegates  from 
England* 

The  Britisli  delegates,  amounting  to  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty,  accompanied  by  a  consider- 
able number  of  females,  from  several  parts  of 
England,  Scotland  and  Wales,  assembled  in 
London  on  the  evening  of  Ninth  month  18th, 
and  thence  proceeded  by  way  of  Ostend  to  Brus- 
sels, where  they  arrived  on  the  morning  of  the 
20th,  and  the  first  sitting  of  the  Congress  com- 
menced at  one  o'clock  of  that  day.  A  splendid 
saloon  was  prepared  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  assembly,  and  it  was  decorated,  not  with  the 
trophies  of  war,  but  the  emblms  of  industry 
and  peace. 


The  Continental  ddegaies^  consisted  of  a  large 
number  of  distinguished  men  from  various  parts 
of  Europe  ;  and  several  members  of  the  British 
Parliament,  who  were  not  able  to  give  their  per- 
sonal attendance,  had  expressed  their  cordial 
concurrence  with  the  object  of  the  Congress. 

The  presidential  chair  was  assigned  to  Viss- 
chers, who  made  an  inaugural  address,  from 
which  the  following  is  exlracrted : 

•'  This  Congress  of  the  friends  of  universal 
Peace  is  the  first  that   has  been  held  on   the 
European   continent.     Permit  me,   gentlemen, 
rapidly  to  describe  the  object,  and  to  recite  the 
operations  put  forth  by  the  English  and  Ameri- 
can Peace  Societies,  fur  promoting  their  ideas  of 
universal  federation  and  concord  among  all  na- 
tions. It  was  at  the  close  of  the  long  wars  which 
had  signalized  the  end  of  the  last  century  and 
the  beginning  of  the  present,  that  the  first  Peace 
Society  was  formed  in  New  York,  during  the 
course  of  the  year  1815.     The  London  Peace 
Society  was  organized  in  June,  1816,  which  has 
many   auxiliary   associations   in   England   and 
Scotland,  as  well  as  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
The  United  States  possess  many  societies  of  a 
similar  nature,  and  among  others  the  American 
Peace  Society,  formed  on  the  8th  of  May,  1828. 
At  Geneva^  the  Count  de  Sellon  founded  in  1830 
a  Peace  Society.     He  erected,  in  his  garden,  on 
the   margin  of  the  lake  Leman,  an  obelisk  to 
commemorate  the  event.  On  the  24th  of  March, 
1841,  the  Society  of  Christian  Morals  instituted 
at  its  silting  at  Paris,  a  committe  of  Peace.     A 
new  society  was  established  a  short  time  after, 
in  that  capital,  under  the  name  of  the  Peace  So^ 
ciety  of  Paris.     Following  the  example  of  the 
Count  de  Sellon,  the  societies   of  America,  of 
London,  and  of  Paris,  ofiered  prizes  for  the  best 
essays  on  the  subject.  Many  of  these  have  been 
published,  and  develope  in  general,  sound  and 
excellent  views.     The  London  Peace  Society 
publishes  a  monthly  journal,  entitled  The  Herald 
of  Peace.     A  Peace  Convention,  composed  of 
delegates  from  Europe  aud  America,  was  held 
in  London,  on  the  22d  of  June,  1843.     The  as- 
sembly unanimously  adopted   a  proposition  to 
address  all  civilized  governments,  praying  them 
to  introduce  into  their  treaties,  a  clause,  engaging, 
in  case  of  any  international  differences  arising,  to 
refer  them  to  the  mediation  of  friendly  powers* 
This  Address  was  transmitted  to  thirty  four  go- 
vernments, in  both  hemispheres,  and  a  deputa- 
tion had  the  honour  of  presenting  it  to  His  Ma- 
jesty, Leopold,  King  of  the  Belgians,  at  an  audi- 
ence granted  to  them  by  that  Prince,  in  London, 
on  the  5th  of  July,  1843.  For  some  years  there 
have  existed  in  our  own  country  two  societies, 
at  Brussels  and  Mons,  founded  on   the  same 
principles  as   the  London   Society.     Notwith- 
standing this,  very  little  was  hitherto  known  in 
Belgium,  of  the  labours  of  those  eminent  philan- 
thropists, who  were  endeavouring  to  promote  the 
advent  of  a  new  era,  when  the  triumph  of  Peace 
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and  intelligence  shall  be  substituted  for  the  spirit 
of  conquest  and  domination. 

^*  That  illustrious  English  statesman,  Bacon, 
proclaimed,  more  than  two  centuries  ago,  that 
the  strength  of  all  human  society  was  its  intelli- 
gence, and  that  with  this  did  its  power  grow  or 
decline.  The  pen  is  mo^-e  mighty  than  the 
sword.  We  do  not  desire  the  suicide  of  nations ; 
they  must  be  powerful  in  order  to  be  respected  ; 
but  there  is  one  thing  more  powerful,  more  irre- 
sistible than  cannons  and  bayonets,  and  that  one 
thing  is  public  opinion^ 

After  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  efforts  which  had 
been  made  in  various  ages  and  countries  to  intro- 
duce a  general  method  of  adjusting  the  disputes 
of  nations  without  recourse  to  war,  the  speaker 
proceded  : 

*'  Ask  England  what  has  been  the  cost  from 
1793  to  1815,  of  those  wars  undertaken  solely 
with  a  view  to  resist  the  ideas  of  aggression  en- 
tei-tained  by  France.  With  what  profit  had  the 
French  empire  retired  from  its  conquests  ?  The 
timp  for  conquerors  is  past.  Throughout  all 
Europe,  with  slight  exceptions,  the  Chamber  of 
the  Commons  exercises  the  control,  reducing 
every  proposition  to  a  question  of  money.  I  will 
not  attempt  to  describe  to  you  the  advantages  of 
public  utility  ?  Has  not  the  aspect  of  Europe 
completely  changed  during  the  last  thirty  years  ? 
The  great  establishments  for  charity  and  instruc- 
tion, the  factories,  the  canals,  the  roads,  the  rail- 
ways, the  electric  telegraphs,  the  rapid  means  of 
locomotion,  and  the  communication  of  human 
thought — the  nearer  approach  of  soul  and  heart, 
the  fusion  of  interest  and  Fcntiment, — to  what 
are  all  these  advantages  owing  ?     To  Peace. 

Upon  proceeding  to  business  the  first  subject 
introduced  for  discussion,  was,  The  iniquity,  in- 
humanity and  absurdity  of  war  as  a  means  of 
solving  differences  between  nations. 

On  this  subject  an  essay  in  French  was  read, 
which  commenced  with  the  observation  that  as 
Christianity  was  professed  by  the  nations  of 
Europe,  it  was  their  duty  in  their  national  as 
well  as  individual  capacities,  to  conform  their 
practice  to  the  principles  of  that  religion.  On 
the  question  whether  (he  settlement  of  national 
controversies  by  an  appeal  to  arms,  is  reconcila- 
ble with  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  with  the 
dictates  of  reason,  the  requirements  of  justice  or 
the  pleadings  of  humanity,  the  following  just  and 
noble  sentiments  were  advanced. 

"  Christianity  lays  down  clear  principles  for 
the  government  of  our  conduct,  both  in  private 
and  public  life  ;  and  in  no  single  instance  can  the 
slightest  indication  be  found  of  a  relaxation  of 
the  authority  of  the  Divine  commandment.  We 
are  taught  to  obey  the  great  law  of  love  ander 
all  circumstances,  and  to  'overcome  evil  with 
good  *  on  all  occasions.  If  we  have  enemies, 
Christianity  teaches  us  to  feed  them  when 
hungry,  and  if  they  thirst  to  give  them  drink. 
If  any  act  be  criminal  in  the  individual,  it  is ' 


equally  a  crime  if  committed  by  a  nation  at 
large.  Christianity  legislates  for  the  larger  as 
well  as  for  the  smaller  sphere ;  to  assume  its 
title,  therefore,  by  a  nation,  only  multiplies  its 
obligations  to  obey.  Till  it  can  be  shown 
that  Christianity  has  forfeited  its  claim  to  uni- 
versal obedience,  no  presumed  necessities  of 
society, — no  imaginary  exigencies  of  Stale  policy, 
can  absolve  a  nation  from  its  obligations.  It  is 
always  dangerous  to  tamper  with  the  distinction 
between  right  and  wrong;  and  the  folly,  as  well 
as  wickedness  of  overlooking  this  distinction, 
has  never  received  more  signal  and  disastrous 
illustration  than  upon  the  various  slaughter  fields 
of  Europe  and  America.  Let  the  spirit  of  in- 
quiry which  is  penetrating  every  part  of  our 
social  system,  developing  and  dispelling  so  many 
of  the  prejudices  and  follies  of  the  past,  fall  with 
accumulated  intensity  upon  this  relic  of  an  old 
and  barbarous  infatuation.  Bring  it  forth  with- 
out hesitation  into  the  clear  pure  light  of  God's 
holy  truth,  and  if  it  will  nots<and  the  test  of  its 
impartial  examination,  cast  it  away  as  a  false 
and  wicked  custom,  and  unworthy  of  the  man- 
hood of  the  world ! 

*«  The  more  closely  we  examine  the  spirit  and 
precepts  of  Christianity,  the  more  strongly  do 
they  commend  themselves  to  the  enlightened 
reason  of  mankind.  Christianity  is  never  more 
rational  than  when  it  commands  us  to  abstain 
from  evil ;  and  men  are  never  so^  irrational  as 
when  they  plead  for  its  perpetration  under  any 
pretext  which  may  be  urged  on  its  behalf.  The 
popular  excuses  for  War  are,  that  we  must  fight 
to  defend  our  lives,  our-propetly,  and  our  honour. 
Now  without  going  very  deeply  into  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  matter,  there  is  a  glaring  inconsis- 
tency upon  the  very  face  of  these  arguments. 
We  are  to  fight  to  defend  life, — but  this  system 
of  defence  has  robbed  the  world  of  fourteen  thou- 
sand millions  of  its  subjects  who  have  perished 
upon  the  battle  field.  We  are  to  fight  to  defend 
our  property ;  strange  that  the  wisdom  of  hu- 
manity should  be  so  slow  to  perceive  the  ruinous 
rate  of  insurance  which  War  exacts  for  the  pre- 
servation of  property.  Weighed  down  with  her 
war  debts,  Europe  is  now  well  nigh  sunk  under  the 
oppressive  burden  of  that  system  of  protection 
upon  which  she  has  relied  with  such  obstinate 
pertinacity.  She  has  mortgaged  the  industry  of 
her  people  to  an  extent  which  cripples  their  en- 
ergies and  crushes  their  spirit,  and  from  which 
it  will  require  a  century  of  profound  peace  to  re- 
lease them.— 'We  must  fight  for  the  national 
honour.' — In  what  then  does  the  honour  of  a 
nation  consist? — ^In  the  quick  resentment  of 
offence  ? — The  jealous  observance  of  preroga* 
tive  T — The  exact  distinction  of  territorial  boun- 
dary ? — Are  these  pre-eminent  above  every  other 
consideration  ? — Is  there  no  honour  in  religion — 
in  morality—and  in  humanity  ?  Nothmg  can 
be  truly  honourable  which  is  not  truly  good. 
No  system  can  redound  to  a  nation's  true  glorj, 
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which  mocks  its  profession  of  religion,  and  sanc- 
tions the  commission  of  crime." 

**  If  those  who  govern  nations  and  lead  public 
opinion,  had  but  been  half  as  zealous  to  awaken 
the  sympathies  of  mankind  for  the  sufferings  in- 
flicted-by  war,  as  they  have  been  to  consult 
empty  honour  and  perishing  fame,  the  public 
mind  would  long  ere  this  have  become  disgusted 
with  the  cruelty  and  the  folly  of  war,  and  would 
have*  demanded  that  some  other  tribunal  for  the 
settlement  of  international  disputes  should  be 
erected  in  its  place." 

Francisque  Bouvet,  member  of  the  National 
Assembly  of  France,  next  addressed  the  Con- 
gress iu  French,  expressing  his  satisfaction  in 
being  engaged  in  the  work  of  universal  peace,  in 
conjunction  with  the  representatives  of  that  great 
principle  who  were  assembled  there  from  all 
parts  of  the  civilized  world ;  and  that  the  first 
universal  Congress  of  the  friends  of  Peace,  had 
convened  in  the  land  which  had  been  so  often 
the  theatre  of  blind  and  brutal  war.  He  de- 
clared that  the  task  which  they  had  undertaken, 
to  wrestle  by  intelligence  and  morality  with  the 
destructive  scourge  of  war,  was  a  difficult,  but 
noble  one ;  *<  a  sublime  apostleship,  to  labour 
for  the  recognition  by  the  governments  of  the 
earth,  of  a  form  of  justice  more  elevated  and 
profitable  than  the  murderous  decision  of  battles." 

He  then  adverted  to  his  own  efibrts  to  get  the 
principle  of  arbitration  as  a  substitute  for  war, 
recognized  in  the  new  French  consiituiion.  He 
declared  his  wish  that  the  preamble  to  that  con- 
stitution had  contained  the  expression  of  a  desire 
to  see  established,  an  international  jurisdiction 
to  determine  differences  which  may  arise  among 
nations;  to  guarantee  treaties,  and  to  regulate  the 
great  movements  of  the  human  mind,  with  a 
view  to  the  morality  and  well  being  of  society. 

He  added  that  he  yet  hoped  to  see  the  decree 
of  universal  peace  inscribed  on  the  constitution 
of  France.  He  compared  the  present  condition 
of  nations  to  that  of  individuals  in  a  state  of  bar- 
barism,  and  nrged  the  necessity  of  a  general  as- 
sociation to  regulate  the  intercourse  of  nations, 
and  preserve  the  general  peace,  as  civil  govern- 
mems  protect  individuals  and  families  in  their 
social  relations. 

After  adverting  to  the  decline  of  the  papal 
power,  and  the  failure  of  the  ecumenical  councils 
to  preserve  the  peace  of  Christendom,  he  added  : 
**  But  I  hasten  to  say,  gentlemen,  that  the  im- 
mortal spirit,  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  will  rise 
again  above  the.deluge  which  has  eugulphed  this 
withered  and  superannuated  form,  and  wave  its 
wings  of  fire  over  the  social  world,  and  shed  upon 
it  anew  its  sacred  inspirations.  But  who  shall 
ereate  the  appropriate  form,  a  universal  form  in 
which  this  principle  shall  be  embodied  ?  Who, 
if  I  may  so*  speak,  will  erect  a  temple  for  it  ? 
This  is  the  great  problem  to  be  resolved,  this  is 
the  difficult  work  which  yon  and  I  have  to  prose- 
cute, which  must  constitute  the  ultimate  aim  of 


our  convictions.  Yes,  gentlemen,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  a  general  national  jurisdiction  is  the 
expression  of  the  conscious  want  of  the  age,  al- 
though at  present  imperfectly  apprehended." 

He  was  followed  by  Ewart,  M.P.,  who  de- 
clared that  he  had  been  more  than  twenty  years 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  be- 
lieved that  an  immense  majority  of  his  colleagues 
and  of  the  British  nation  were  in  favour  of 
peace.  He  observed  that  many  great  truths  had 
long  been  treated  as  Utopian  by  the  enemies  of 
progress.  Those  who  proposed  the  abolition  of 
slavery  were  exposed  to  ridicule.  But  slavery 
had  been  abolished  by  the  English,  and  was 
about  to  be  abolished  by  the  French.  So  the 
doctrine  of  universal  peace  is  now  treated  as 
Utopian.  It  is  said  to  be  very  good  in  theory, 
but  the  time  had  not  yet  arrived  for  its  discus- 
cussion.  But  he  insisted  that  at  a  time  when 
the  flames  of  war  threaten  again  to  be  rekindled, 
when  certain  sparks  appear  to  announce  a  general 
conflagration,  the  friends  of  peace  ought  more 
than  ever  to  raise  their  voice  against  the  horrors 
and  abominations  of  war.  He  denounced  as  an 
antiquated  absurdity,  the  opinion  that  the  happi- 
ness of  one  nation  is  to  consist  of  the  abasement 
of  a  rival ;  but  that  it  is  the  interest  as  well  as 
duty  of  all  nations  to  desire  the  prosperity  of 
each  other, 

J.  S.  Buckingham  stated  to  the  Assembly, 
that  he  had  travelled  over  great  part  of  the  an- 
cient  continent,  had  visited  the  sites  of  Nineveh, 
Babylon,  Palmyra,  Thebes  and  Memphis ;  cities 
once  more  populous,  wealthy  and  powerful  than 
the  most  flourishing  of  our  day,  and  found  them 
shrouded  in  the  silence  of  death ;  every  where 
exhibiting  the  devastations  of  war.  Rome,  the 
mistress  of  the  world,  was  herself  swallowed  up 
by  conques',  furnishing  an  impressive  example 
of  the  Divine  declaration,  <*  Ail  they  that  take 
the  sword  shall  perish  with  the  sword."  The 
precepts  of  our  holy  religion  e^mmind  us  to 
love  one  another,  and  proclaim  universal  frater- 
nity. And  what  can  be  more  opposed  to  the 
precepts  of  Christianity,  than  to  see  bishops 
blessing  the  banners  that  are  to  be  unfurled 
on  the  field  of  carnage  ?  And  the  speaker  in- 
formed that  he  had  teen,  close  at  hand,  the 
actual  horrors  of  war,  of  which  many  there  had 
seen  only  the  poetical  side.  For  he  entered  the 
navy  at  nine  years  of  age ;  was  taken  prisoner 
at  eleven,  and  endured  the  evils  of  captivity ; 
and  after  regaining  his  liberty  had  assisted  at  a 
dozen  battles. 

H.  Richard,  Secretary  to  the  London  Peace 
Society,  said,  there  was  an  aspeet  of  the  ques- 
tion before  them,  to  which  perhaps  sufficient 
prominence  had  not  been  given. 

*<  And  it  was  not  merely  on  the  ground  of  his 
own  personal  convictions,  of  the  paramoimt  im- 
portance of  this  view  of  the  subject,  tliat  ho 
asked  permission  to  say  a  few  words ;  but  also, 
and  especially,  as  standing  there  to  represent  the 
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Londoa  Peace  Society,  probably  the  first  impor- 
tant organization  that  was  formed  for  the  dif- 
fusion of  those  principles  which  had  brought 
the  Congress  together,  and  which  from  its  ear- 
liest origin  had  based  ail  its  proceedings  on  this 
simple  and  fundamenial  axiom — that  ail  war  is 
inconsistent  with  the  spirit  and  precepts  of  Chris- 
tianity. For  though  it  be  unquestionably  true, 
that  ample  arguments  against  this  barbarous 
practice  may  be  derived  from  every  considera- 
tion connected  with  the  relations  and  interests  of 
human  life  and  society — from  justice,  humanity, 
freedom,  civilization,  commerce,  economy ;  yet 
from  no  quarter  is  its  condemnation  at  once  so 
authoritative  and  emphatic,  as  when  it  is  tried 
by  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  And  when  we  re- 
flect what  war  is — its  crimes,  its  cruelties,  its 
atrocities — in  what  evil  principles  of  ambition, 
cupidity,  and  revenge  it  originates ;  how  it  calls 
into  preternatural  developement  all  the  worst 
passions  of  man's  nature  ;  when  we  reflect  what 
war  has  done,  throughout  all  ages ;  what  deso- 
lation and  agony  it  has  carried  among  the  abodes 
of  man  ;  how  it  has  covered  the  face  of  the  earth 
with  the  bones  of  unburied  men,  and  manured 
her  soil  with  the  richest  blood  of  her  own  sons ; 
how  it  has  defied  the  claims  of  justice,  and  out- 
raged the  spirit  of  humanity ;  how  it  has  preci- 
pitated millions  of  men  into  the  dread  presence 
of  their  eternal  Judge  !  with  their  hands  all  reek- 
ing in  their  brother's  blood,  and  their  spirits  dis- 
torted by  the  fiercest  and  foulest  passions;  it 
does  seem  straDge  that  it  should  be  necessary  for 
any  one  to  stand  up,  in  the  nineteeth  century  of 
the  Christian  era,  and  in  the  heart  of  Christen- 
dom, to  prove  that  such  a  system  as  this  is,  and 
cannot  but  be,  in  direct,  irreconcilable  and  ever- 
lasting antagonism  to  the  whole  spirit  and  genius 
of  the  Gospel." 

**  It  may  be  asked,  what  can  we  do ;  a  small 
minority  of  mq|,  with  whom  the  great  bulk  of 
society  has  no  sympathy,  but  is  disposed  to 
treat  with  ridicule  and  contempt?  I  reply,  that 
we  can  do  that  in  which  all  the  great  moral  and 
social  revolutions  in  the  history  of  mankind 
have  originated.  We  can  cast  truth  into  the 
public  mind;  we  can  refuse  (from  fear  of  the 
worid's  ridicule)  to  smother  our  own  honest 
convictions;  we  can  enlighten  the  public  opi- 
nion, and  rouse  the  national  conscience,  in  all 
countries,  and  gradually  prepare  for  a  time  when, 
if  the  people  are  again  menaced  with  war  by  the 
dissensions  of  their  governments,  they  will  lift 
up  a  voice  of  remonstrance  so  indignant  and  em- 
phatic, that  no  government  shall  dare  to  precipi- 
tate them  again  into  that  vortex  of  cost,  crime, 
and  blood." 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 
In  onr  10th  number  (Vul.  2,)  will  be  fonnd  an 
aocoont  of  the  breach  at  the  Spring  Garden  Re- 
servoir. Immediate  steps  were  taken  by  the  Dis- 
trict anthorities  to  repair  the  damage,  and  on  the 
24th,  at  4  P.  M.,  the  water  was  again  let  into  the 


western  reservoir.  Tlie  Districts  are  now  again 
supplied  with  water  from  their  own  works.  It  is 
understood  that  this  arrangement  is  only  temporary, 
and  that  the  reservoirs  are  hereafter  to  be  recou- 
slructed  mure  -substantially  than  at  first. 

New  Mexico — Dates  from  Santa  Fe  to  the  18th 
of  Tenth  month  have  been  received.  General 
Lane,  the  new  Governor  of  Oregon,  had  arrived  at 
Santa  Fe,  on  the  way  to  hie  government.  The 
people  of  New  Mexico  had  held  a  Convention  of 
delegates,  and  adopted  a  petition  to  Congress, 
praying  for  a  Territorial  Government,  with  a  Go- 
vernor, Legislature,  Delegate  to  Congress,  &c.,  and 
all  the  usual  rights  of  appeal  from  the  Territorial 
Courts  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
They  "  respectfully,  but  firmly,  protest  against  the 
dismemberment  of  our  (their/territory,  in  favour 
of  Texas,  or  for  any  cause."  They  also  say,  "  We 
do  not  desire  to  have  domestic  slavery  within  our 
borders,  and  until  the  time  shall  arrive  for  our  ad- 
mission into  the  Union,  we  desire  to  be  proteoted 
by  Congress  against  its  introduction  amongst  us.'' 

California.— Accounts  from  California  repre* 
sent  that  immense  quantities  of  gold  have  been  re- 
cently found  among  the  mountains,  and  in  the 
rivers  of  a  portion  of  that  country,  and  that  the 
people  have  abandoned  almost  every  other  occu- 
pation for  that  of  gathering  the  precious  metals. 
The  accounts  of  the  enormous  quantities  which 
are  daily  procured,  have  more  of  the  air  of  fiction 
than  reality.  One  account  says  that  "  many  per- 
sons have  culled  in  one  day,  of  the  finest  gold, 
from  300  to  800  dollars,  and  for  many  days  to- 
gether averaged  75  to  150  dollars ;''  and  that  the 
acquisition,  by  a  single  man,  of  30  to  40  dollars 
per  day,  was  very  general,  it  is  said  that  houses 
and  farms  are  deserted,  crops  left  standing  in  the 
fields,  vessels  on  the  coast  deserted  by  their  crews, 
and  labourers  of  any  kind  scarcely  to  be  procured 
at  any  price.  In  consequence  of  this  utter  neglect 
of  agriculture  and  commerce  in  the  pursuit  of  trea- 
sure, the  price  of  provisions  and  other  necessaries 
has  risen  to  an  extraordinary  height.  Flour  is  said 
to  be  selling  for  $^40  per  bairel,  and  other  articles 
in  proportion.  These  accounts  ought  doubtless  to 
be  received  with  considerable  allowance,  but  it 
appears  certain,  that  large  quantities  of  gold  exist 
in  California,  and  that  its  collection  engrosses rouoh 
of  the  attention  of  the  people.  The  establishment 
of  a  branch  Mint  among  them,  is  much  desired 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory. 

CoMORESs.— The  Thirtieth  Coiigress  oomroenced 
its  second  session  on  the  4th  inet.  Both  Houses 
oi^nized,  and  appointed  eoramiltees  to  inform  the 
President  of  the  (act.  In  the  Senate,  Douglass  of 
Illinois,  gave  notice  that  he  would,  at  an  early  day, 
introduce  a  bill  to  organize  territorial  governments 
for  the  new  territories  of  Nebraska,  Miueaota,  NevT 
Mexico,  and  California.  Cameron,  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, gave  notice  that  he  would  introduce  a  bdl  to 
provide  for  taking  the  oenstts  of  1650. 

The  President's  Message  was  delivered,  as  usual, 
on  the  5lh,  and  brought  to  this  city  in  the  after- 
noon. It  occupies  seven  oolnmns  and  a  half  in 
the  North  American  and  United  States  Gazette. 
In  regard  to  the  admission  of  slaverv  into  the 
newly  acquired  territories,  the  President  takes, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  a  southern  view  of 
the  subject.  But  the  question  will  no  doubt  be 
closely  sifted  in  Congress. 
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For  FrlendB*  Itevlew. 
MEMORIALS  OF  REBECCA  JONES. 

KO.  XX. 

(CoaUoue^  from  page  I7t.) 

J?.  Jonea  to  Joitph  WUliami, 

Under cliffe,  Ut  mo.  4M,  1788. 

Bdov^d  frund  Joi.  WiUiama^'-^l^hsm  mayest 
perhaps  wonder  to  find .  my  letter  dated  from 
this  place,  and  truly,  it  is  marrelloiis  to  myself 
also,  that  having  been,  as  I  apprehended,  folly 
clear  of  the  North,  I  should  again  be  directed 
hither,  experiencing  as  a  truth,  that  *^  the  wind 
bloweth  where  it  listeih.*' 

Having  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  Friends  in 
South  Wales,  and  expecting  to  go  pretty  directly 
to  LondoDv  I  felt  a  strong  draught  to  the  Quar- 
terly Meeting  hdd  at  Leeds  last  week,  and  being 
enabled  to  reach  it  timely,  have  been  made 
humbly  thankful  in  believing  I  was  in  my  place 
there,  and  than  knowest,  if  this  sense  does  but 
attend  the  mind,  it  matters  little  where  we  are. 
JVIayest  thou,  dear  Joseph,  of  whom,  with  thy 
beloved  wife  and  children,  I  have  of  late  often 
thought,  having  now  been  favoured  to  feel  thy 
proper  place  in  the  family,  be  encouraged  to  fill 
it  with  dignity  and  firmness,  and  becx)me,  under 
the  renewal  of  holy  anointing,  ^  a  workman  that 
needeth  not  to  be  ashamed." 

I  have  been  for  some  time  expecting  a  line 
from  thee,  but  I  know  my  own  littleness  and  un- 
worthiness,  and  am  therefore  willing  just  to  re- 
mind thee,  that  I  was  once  thy  guest,  and  don't 
forget  thine  and  thy  dear  wife's  kindness  to  me 
whilst  with  yon. 

It  is  likely  thou  hast  accounts  directly  from 
J»  Pemberton,  who  is  yet  in  Scotland;  and 
from  O.  Dilhvyn,  who  has  been  mostly  in  Lon- 
don since  the  Yearly  Meeting.     •        «        • 

I  am,  with  dear  love  to  thy  hou8eh<dd,  thy  as- 
sored  affectionate  friend,  B.  Joxxs. 


The  next  day  writingto  Jno.  Pemberton,  sh^ 
says :  ^  I  believe  I  shall  spend  some  time  in 
London  this  winter,  where  dear  G.  Dillwyn  is 
still  a  prisoner ;  I  trust  a  '  prisoner  of  hope.' 
Whether  he  will  be  at  liberty  to  return  with  me* 
I  cannot  tell,  and  I  desire  to  leave  all  to  Him 
who  has  not  failed  to  be  gracious  to  us  poor 
Americans ;  and  who,  I  do  believe,  will  not  fail 
Ror  forsake  thee.  A  concern  seems  spreading 
on  account  of  the  poor  Africans.  Many  small 
and  well  written  tracts  have  been  published  and 
dispersed,  tending  to  set  forth  the  injustice  and 
iniquity  of  that  trade,  and  the  newspapers  have 
continual  strokes  at  it,  so  that  I  hope  something 
will  be  done  to  put  a  stop  to  the  diabolical  busi- 
ness. The  town  of  Manchester  have  formed  a 
committee,  and  passed  many  good  resolutions, 
and  they  are  opening  subscriptions  there  and 
at  York,  and  some  other  places,  to  forward 
the  good  design.  *  *  *  I  hope,  my 
dear  friend,  thou  wilt  not  foiget  me  when  it  is 
well  with  thee.  Thou  knowest  not  how  many 
difficulties  and  discouragements  I  wade  under, 
and  the  greatest  fear  of.  all  is,  that  I  shall  dis- 
honour the  great  and  good  cause,  which  is  in- 
deed dearer  to  me  than  life  itself.  May  the  good 
hand  be  with  thee  in  all  thy  goings,  and  crown 
thy  labours  with  peace,  whatever  becomes  of 
thy-poor  unworthy  friend  and  tried  little  sister.' 

About  this  time  she  became  fixed  in  the  pros- 
pect of  being  at  liberty  to  return  to  America  in 
the  spring,  though  she  began  to  doubt  whether 
she  could  with  an  easy  mind  depart  before  the 
Yearly  Meeting  of  London,  which  would  com- 
mence on  the  11th  of  Fifth  month.  Being  so- 
licitous to  accomplish  all  the  work  required  at 
her  hand,  she  used  much  diligence,  even  going 
from  meeting  to  mee'.ing  when  the  state  of  her 
health  seemed  to  forbid  the  effort  She  was 
much  interested  in  the  efforts  which  now  be- 
came prevalent  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade,  yet  she  was  careful  to  guard  Friends,  in 
the  modes  of  expression  adopted  in  petitions 
addressed  to  the  great  ones  of  the  earth,  that  in 
9II  respects  a  pure  testimony  might' be  exalted. 
This  true  Christian  circumspection  was  not  made 
a  cloak  for  indifference,  her  iuterest  in  the  **  good 
cause  "  being  in  various  ways  evinced. 

Reaching^Loidon  the  4th  of  Second  month, 
she  sat  (mostly  in  silence)  the  meetings  for  wor- 
ship and  discipline  as  they  came  in  coarse,  and 
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noticed  with  mach  satisfaction  an  adTanoement 
among  women  Friends  in  the  work  of  the  dis- 
cipline. 

Third  month  10th,  she  writes,  «I  am  now  a 
prisoner  in  London,  yet  peaeeful  in  my  allot- 
ment, going  almost  daily  to  meetings,  but  not 
blowing  my  horn  in  them  all.  Our  dear  friends 
R.  and  S.  Grubb,  and  Mary  Dudley,  produced 
this  day,  to  the  Second  day  morning  meeting, 
their  certificates,  given  by  Friends  in  Ireland,  for 
visiting  London,  France  and  Germany,  and  our 
brother  G.  Dillwyn  revived  his  concern.  The 
meeting  freely  concurred  with  there  all,  expressed 
near  sympathy,  and  agreed  to  furnish  them  with 
certificates  from  hence.  It  was  a  solid  time.'* 
**  Shortly  af^er  this,"  she  says,  *<  I  am  waiting 
in  the  patience,  as  an  unprojiiabifi  servant  onghu 
for  clear  direction,  and  then  shall  not  hesitate 
about  going  with  the  first  likely  opportunity." 

The  second  sitting  of  the  Select  Yearly  Meet* 
ing,  held  Fifth  month  12th9  R.  J.  mentioned  to 
Friends,  the  cause  of  her  detention  among  them, 
and  at  the  next  sitting,  (the  15lh,)  a  cordial  en- 
dorsement, (signed  by  Wm.  Tuke  as  Clerk,) 
was  made  upon  her  certificate,  setting  forth  that 
her  additional  services  had  been  to  the  comfort 
and  satisfaction  of  Friends  where  her  lot  had 
been  cast,  and  desiring  for  her,  in  her  return, 
*'  the  evidence  and  reward  of  troe  peace." 

After  the  Yeariy  Meeting,  attended  by  G. 
Hustler,  she  found  herself  still  engaged,  so  that 
she  could  not  with  a  peaceful  mind  take  passage 
for  Philadelphia.  She  went  to  Norwich,  partly 
to  visit  John  Pemberton,  to  whom  she  was 
closely  united,  and  with  whom  she  kept  up  a 
frequent  correspondence.  She  writes  to  him 
from  London,  Seventh  month  1st,  **  I  have  hast- 
ened to  the  city,  after  a  large,  and  1  trust  good 
meeting  at  Haddeston  this  day,  in  order  to  go  on 
board  the  Pigou  to-morrow,  with  some  friends, 
that  if  this  appears,  on  waiting  for  right  counsel, 
to  be  the  right  time  and  ship,  I  may  be  ac- 
commodated with  a  good  berth.  I  have  the  pros- 
pect of  Ann  Warder  and  Susan  Diliwjn's  com- 
pany, (Ann  takes  two  of  her  children  and  a  ser- 
vant,) &c.  d&c.  Now,  notwithstanding  I  told 
thee  at  Norwich,  that  I  should  fear  going  in  the 
same  ship  with  thee,  unless  thou  felt  thyself 
clear  to  return,  yet  if,  having  had  some  time  to 
deliberate  and  feel  for  the  mind  of  iliy  great 
Master  therein,  thou  art  easy  to  come  and  lake 
passage  also,  I  then  shall  have  fresh  cause  for 
humble  thankfulness  to  Him  who  has  so  marvel- 
lously sustained  i{s  both  to  the  present  time."    . 

R.  /.  to  S.  Hustler. 
CarshaUon^  8th  of  7th  mo.  1788. . 
My  dear  S,  H.^ — ^As  the  time  of  my  departure 
from  tiiis  country  seems  to  draw  nigh,  and  as 
thoo  (with  the  other  branches  of  my  worthy 
friends  J.  and  G.  H.'s  family,)  hast  often  been 
the  object  of  my  tender  solicitude,  I  feel  dis- 
posed (as  we  have  a  day's  quiet  rest  here,)  to 


give  thee  one  more  testimony  thereof  in  this  way. 
Though  it  may  probably  be  my  last  from  this 
shore,  yet  I  shall,  if  favoured  to  reach  my  own 
country,  be  gratified,  and  rejoice  in  often  inter- 
changing these  allowable  tokens  of  mutual  af- 
fection, and  hope  to  be  punctual  in  my  remit- 
tances for  every  one  that  I  shall  be  indulged  with, 
by  any  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  hospitable 
retreat  called  Undercliffe,  where  I  have  been 
often  received,  kindly  cared  for,  and  tenderly 
treated,  far  beyond  my  deserts.  Can  I  then  foi^ 
get  those  who  have,  thro^h  the  precious  effi- 
cacy of  Divine  love,  been  made  so  near  to  my 
best  life  ?  The  connections  of  a  faithful  yoke- 
fellow and  companion  in  the  arduous  service, 
through  which  I  have  been  carried  to  my  hum- 
bling admiration,  in  this  land ; — an  helpmate 
specially  provided  by  kind  Providence  himself! 
^-can  I  forget  those  who  have  been  part  of  the 
hundred  fold  promised  in  the  gospel,  to  tliose 
who  have  forsaken  all  in  obedience  to  divine 
commandment  ?  surely  no :  herein  '*  my  heart 
shall  not  reproach  me  while  I  live."  Well,  my 
dear  Sally,  I  do  also  hope  and  dbsire  that  the 
resignation  of  thy  worthy  father,  the  condescen- 
sion and  dedication  of  thy  dear  mother,  thy 
sisterly  kindness,  and  the  works  of  love  received 
from  the  whole  family,  will  both  be  accepted 
and  amply  rewarded  by  Him,  who  declared  that 
the  giving  even  of  a  ^  cup  of  cold  water  "  to 
one  of  the  least,  should  obtain  a  disciple*s  reward. 
May  est  thou,  therefore,  become  more  and  more 
the  object  of  Divine  care,  and  by  an  unreserved 
surrender  of  thy  all  into  His  blessed  hand,  be 
strengthened  in  full  obedience  to  all  His  require- 
ings,  that  so  with  increasing  years,  tliou  mayest 
happily  experience  increasing  fitness  to  come  up 
honourably  in  that  line  of  service  in  the  Lord's 
family,  which,  after  having  undergone  the  ne- 
cessary preparations  therefor.  His  wisdom  may 
assign  thee,  and  thus  know  His  blessed  will  to 
be  to  thy  devoted,  willing  mind,  **  thy  meat  and 
thy  drink."  This  U  my  fervent  breathing  on 
thy  account,  to  almighty  goodness,  who  has  been 
rich  in  kindness  to  thy  soul,  and  has  often  made 
thy  tender  mind,  under  the  bedewings  of  His 
love,  as  «*  a  well  watered  garden,"  wherein  He 
has  graciously  sown  the  seed  of  eternal  life, 
which,  if  full  room  is  allowed,  and  it  is  suitably 
cherished,  will  spring  up  with  increase,  to  the 
praise  of  His  ever  adorable  name,  and  thy  en- 
riching comfort  both  here  and  forever. 

I  hardly  know  how  to  bid  the  last  farewell ! 
but  as  I  apprehend  it  will  be  so,  shall  conclude 
in  the  fresh  feeling  of  dear  love,  craving  to  be 
had  in  all  your  remembrance,  and  being  thy 
truly  afifectionate  friend,  conclude  such,  and  bid 
thee  endearedly. 

Farewell  in  the  Lord, 
R.J. 

As  the  the  time  of-  her  departure  from  Eng- 
land approached,  many  and  touching  were  the 
evidences  of  that  Christian  friendship  and  tnie 
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waity  of  spirit  which  oansot  be  weakened  by 
Beparation,  though  it  adds  solemnity  to  those 
partings  which,  so  far  as  time  is  concerned,  are 
likely  to  be  final.  Many  a  farewell  scene  was 
crowned  with  supplication  and  benediction,  and, 
on  these  occasions,  the  holy  presence  which  had 
gone  forth  with  her,  was  thankfully  felt  and  ac- 
knowledged. The  lOth  of  Eight  month,  the  last 
First-day  before  her  embarkment,  was  to  her  and 
her  associates,  ^  a  day  of  favour."  At  Grace* 
church  Street  meeting,  in  the  morning,  she  took 
for  her  text  the  words  of  David,  «'  Give  unto  the 
Lord,  oh  ye  mighty,  give  unto  the  Lord  glory  and 
strength ;  give  unto  the  Lord  the  glory  due  unto 
his  name ;  worship  the  Lord  in  the  beauty  of 
holiness."  At  Devonshire  house  in  the  after^ 
noon,  she  notes  having  an  exercising  time.  At  6 
o'clock  in  the  evening  she  had  a  meeting  with 
men  and  women  servants. 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  she  was 
curiously  minute  in  some  of  her  tabular  notes. 
From  these  we  find  that  from  the  time  of  her 
embarkation  in  the  *«  Commerce,*'  to  that  of  her 
arrival  in  her  native  land,  she  had  travelled 
twenty  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety  one 
miles;  had  attended  one  thousand  five  hundred 
and  seventy  eight  meetings,  two  hundred  and 
seventy  five  of  which  were  those  held  for  dLB^ 
cipline,  and  in  which,  as  her  friends  in  Great 
Britain  officially  testified,  she  was  particularly 
serviceable.  She  also  notes  having  had  meetings 
with  Friends  in  the  stations  of  servants  and  ap- 
prentices, and  labotiring  poor  Friendsr  to  the 
number  of  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty 
individuals. 

On  the  13th  of  Eighth  month,  the  whole  com- 
pany of  cabin  passengers  who  were  to  cross  the 
ocean  in  the  Pioou,  together  with  various 
friends,  dined  at  Plough  Court,  with  R.  J.'s noble 
host,  Joseph  Gurney  Bevan,  after  which  they 
went  to  Gravesend. 

(To  be  eonlimed.) 


For  Frieadu'  Rerlev, 

PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS. 


(Contioued  from  j 


I  180.) 


Of  these  times  of  cmelty  and  oppression,  the 
author  further  remarks :  *^  As  a  sect,  the  Qua- 
kers were  the  most  severely  handled.  Not  only 
were  they  the  ardent  friends  of  religious  liberty, 
but  their  principles  were  a  blow  at  the  root  of 
priestly  pride  and  domination ;  they  denied  the 
light  of  any  gospel  maintenance,  whether  by 
forcible  or  voluntary  contributions ;  they  taught 
that  the  work  of  the  ministry  was  one  of  the 
purest  benevdence,  and  not  to  be  fulfilled  for  the 
love  of  pelf  or  idleness,  or  worldly  distinction." 
*^In  most  cases,  they  were  treated  with  extreme 
cruelty ;  some,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  plague 
then  raging,  were  dragged  from  their  homes  and 
fiimilies,  and  shut  up  in  a  London  jail,  little 
k0tter  than  a  pest  house,  in  which  seventy-nine 


members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  a  great 
number  of  other  nonconformists  died,  and  thus 
obtained  a  happy  release  from  the  fangs  of 
tyranny.  Upwards  of  eight  thousand  Quakers 
alone,  sufiered  imprisonment  in  the  various  jails 
of  England,  and  the  fearful  number  of  three  hun- 
dred and  ninety-nine  persons  of  that  persuasion 
only,  finished  their  earthly  course  in  prison, 
under  the  hands  of  their  cruel  persecutors." 
How  many  of  those  who  survived  the  term  of 
their  imprisonment,  found  a  premature  grave 
through  the  length  and  hardships  of  their  con- 
finement, it  is  not  possible  to  calculate. 

The  author  continues :  **  A  youth,  named 
James  Parnell,  aged  nineteen,  was  treated  with 
a  degree  of  cruelty,  which,  had  it  not  been  well 
anthenticated,  would  have  been  beyond  credi- 
bility. He  was  thrust  into  a  hole  in  Colchester 
CasUe,  not  as  wide  as  a  baker's  oven,  and  at  a 
considerable  height  from  the  pavement.  In 
climbing  down  to  get  his  food,  his  hands  being 
benuml^d,  he  lost  hii*  hold,  and  fell  upon  the 
stones,  wounding  his  head  severely,  and  bruising 
his  body.  In  £is  state  he  was  beaten  by  the 
jailor,  and  thrust  into  a  similar  hole  nearer  the 
pavement."  He  was  shordy  released  from 
further  torments  by  death.  About  this  time,  a 
memorial  was  presented  to  the  king  and  his' 
council  at  Whitehall,  entitled,  <*A  brief  rela- 
tion of  some  of  the  cruel  and  inhuman  usage, 
and  great  persecution  and  imprisonment  of  above 
four  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty  of  the 
people  of  God,  in  scorn  called  Quidiers,  for 
worshipping  God  and  meeting  together  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord."  The  summary  of  this  fright- 
ful broadside,  gives  an  account  of  the  number  of 
Quakers  in  every  prison  throughout  the  king- 
dom. It  show8  that  such  was  the  thronged 
state  of  the  prisons,  that  in  some  cases,  they 
were  crowded  into  so  small  a  space  that  some 
had  to  stand  while  the  others  laid  down.  Many 
were  taken  out  dead.  In  Somersetshire,  the 
violent  felons  were  ironed  to  the  poor  Quakers. 
The  aged  and  young,  healthy  and  sick,  were 
indiscriminately  shut  up  with  the  vilest  ruffians, 
their  clothes  torn  off,  women  taken  from  their 
beds  in  the  night,  and  driven  along  the  dirty 
roads  in  winter  to  prison ;  sixty-eight  thrust 
into  a  small  room,  without  bread  or  water— -some 
of  the  women  being  in  the  most  trying  and  deli- 
cate state— many  in  chains  and  fetters,  oblifi^ed 
to  wallow  in  indescribable  filth.  Sixty  of  these 
Quakers  were  at  one  time  confined  with  John 
Bunyan  and  his  friends,  in  the  prisons  of  Bed* 
fordshire  ;  and  jn  one  place  of  confinement,  in 
that  county,  it  is  recorded,  that  •'  fifly  are  in  a 
close  and  strait  place,  where  many  are  sick  and 
weak,  and  likely  to  perish." 

*«  A  very  affecting  appeal  was  made  at  this  time, 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  One  hundred  and 
fifty-four  nonconformists,  called  Quakers,  assem- 
bieiii  at  Westminster,  and  sent  in  a  petition» 
stating  that  many  of  their  brethren  lay  in  irons* 
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cnielly  beaten  by  croel  jailors;  many  have  died 
iu  their  sufferings,  and  many  lie  sick  and  weak 
npon  straw ;  and  then,  praying  that  they,  the 
petitioners,  might  suffer  in  their  stead,  and  that 
their  own  bodies  might  be  put  into  the  holes  and 
prisons,  and  an  equal  number  of  their  sufferuig 
friends  be  released." 

Well  has  this  appeal  been  described  as  <«  the 
feelings  of  majestic  benevolence  expressed  in 
beautiful  simplicity." 

It  was  rejected  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  appellants  threatened  with  severe  pun- 
ishment. 

It  is  matter  of  history  that  George  Whitehead, 
aAer  incredible  pains  and  exertions,  obtained 
from  King  Charles  IL,  a  royal  mandate,  or  char^ 
ter,  whicii  is  still  in  possession  of  the  Society, 
for  the  liberation  of  Friends  to  the  number  of 
471,  in  several  prisons  throughout  the  kingdom. 
Among  those  in  Bedford  jail,  were  several  pri- 
soners of  the  Baptist  persuasion,  and  one  of  that 
nomber,  was  the  afterwards  celebrated  John 
Bunyan,  who,  in  two  periods  of  twelve  years, 
had  been  incarcerated  there.  In  this  prison, 
which  was  built  on  the  centre  of  a  bridge  near 
(he  river  Ouse,  did  he  write  his  popular  work, 
and  others  besides.  Here  John  Bunyan,  with 
others  of  his  own  religious  profession,  and  several 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  were  immured  for 
their  conscientious  nonconformity  to  the  ecclesi- 
astical impositions  of  those  days.  By  the  ad- 
vice and  assistance  of  George  Whitehead,  all 
these  prisoners  obtained  their  liberty ;  and  it 
appears  that  the  expense  for  law  charges,  was 
defrayed  out  of  a  fund  raised  by  the  Society  of 
Friends  for  the  liberation  of  their  own  people. 

This  fact  was  clearly  established  by  George 
Whitehead  in  his  **  Christian  Progress,"  knit 
has  hitherto  been  artfully  or  ignorantly  concealed 
by  former  writers  *^6n  the  life  and  times  of 
John  Bunyan."  Our  author,  George  Offer,  has 
set  the  question  at  rest,  and  avers^  that  Bunyan 
owed  his  release  to  following  the  advice  of 
George  Whitehead,  and  quotes  the  following  re- 
flections of  George  Whitehead  in  reference  to  it. 
**Our  being,"  says  Whitehead,  <*  of  different 
judgments,  did  not  abate  my  compassion  or 
charity,  even  towards  those  who  had  been  my 
opposers  in  some  cases.  Blessed  be  tlie  Lord 
my  God,  who  is  the  father  and  fountain  of  mer- 
cies, whose  love  and  mercies  in  Christ  Jesus  to 
us,  should  oblige  us  to  be  merciful  and  kind  one 
to  another ;  we  being  required  to  love  mercy, 
as  well  as  to  do  justly,  and  to  walk  humbly  with 
our  God." 

The  author,  on  introducing  this  subject  to  his 
readers,  observes:  ** About  tiiis  time,  George 
Whitehead,  one  of  the  most  useful  and  leading 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  became 
deeply  affected  with  the  cruel  punishments  that 
his  brethren  and  sisters  were  suffering  for  Christ's 
sake.  He  was  a  man  who  could  plead  before 
royalty  and  nobles*  in  a  state  apartment,  or  im- 


part consolation  to  a  suffering  Christian  in  a 
dungeon." 

**The  indefatigable  manner  in  which  the 
Quakers  proceeded  to  get  the  requisite  official 
signatures  to  release  their  suffering  and  dying 
friends,  is  beyond  all  praise.  They  wrote  to  all 
their  meetings  throughont  the  country,  to  obtain 
assistance,  to  enable  them  to  meet  the  demands 
for  fees,  and  even  sent  their  female  friends  to  the 
officials  to  press  on  this  glorioas  goal  delivery." 

The  author  having  searched  the  records  of  the 
Privy  Council,  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  ob- 
serves :  **  Through  all  their  minutes,  the  intend- 
ed patent  is  referred  to  as  ^  The  General  Pardon 
of  the  Quakers.'  This  original  patent,  with  the 
great  seal  attached  to  it,  is  carefully  preserved  by 
the  Society  of  Friends,  in  their  archives  at  De- 
vonshire-house. It  contains  the  names  of  twenty 
persons,  not  included  in  the  order  of  Privy 
Council."  But  afterwards  added  through  the 
solicitation  of  George  Whitehead.  *'  Bunyan's 
name  appears  in  both  these  documents." 

By  an  order  in  Council,  dated  8th  May,  1672, 
tlie  names  of  Bunyan  and  other  Baptist  prisoners 
in  Bedford  jail,  were  directed  to  be  included  in 
the  same  patent  which  contained  the  names  of 
491  Friends.  This  remarkable  document  is 
written  in  Latin,  on  eleven  skins  of  parchment, 
and  according  to  the  forms  of  law,  each  name  is 
repeated  eleven  times. 

The  author  continues :  <<  As  the  prisoners  were 
too  poor  to  sue  out  a  patent  individually,  much 
difficuhy  and  delay  might  have  ensued  to  prevent 
their  discharge,  had  it  been  needful  to  send  the 
original  pardon  to  every  town  where  these  su^ 
fering  people  were  incarcerated.  This  difficulty 
was  remo\ed  by  the  active  benevolence  of  George 
Whitehead,  who  procured  duplicates  of  the  par- 
don to  be  made  and  authenticated,  and  messen- 
gers were  dispatched  throughout  the  kingdom  to 
set  the  prisoners  at  liberty." 

*•  Bunyan  having  had  a  very  sharp  controversy 
with  the  Quakers,  it  ii  a  strong  manifestation  of 
their  Christian  spirit,  that  he  certainly  obtained 
his  release  through  their  instrumentality,  for  they 
paid  all  the  expenses  of  getting  the  ruyal  grant, 
and  also  of  having  it  served  throughout  the  king- 
dom with  speed ;  many  of  the  prisoners  being  in 
a  dying  state,  with  the  severity  of  their  suffer- 
ings." 

Oopies  of  letters  referring  to  these  transactions, 
are  introduced  from  George  Whitehead  to  Ste- 
phen Crisp,  and  from  John  Rouse  and  Ellis 
Hookes,  to  Maigaret  Fox ;  also  'a  circular  ad- 
dressed to  Friends  throughout  the  Society,  to 
promote  a  subscription  to  defray  the  heavy  ex- 
penses attending  this  extraordinary  labour  of 
benevolence.  It  is  dated  London,  5th  of  Fourth 
month,  16*72. 

The  author's  candid  and  liberal  mind,  is  agree- 
ably appreciated  in  the  following  quotation  from 
his  work,  in  reference  to  this  subject : 

<•  Soon  "  he  says,  **  the  prisons  of  England 
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were  filled  with  the  meet  pious  and  virtnous  of 
her  citisens,  and  when  Bunyan  and  his  antago- 
nists, both  Quakers  and  Baptists,*  were  confined 
within  the  same  walls  ;  conversed  open  spiritual 
things;  worshipped  unitedly  /Aetr  God,  by  the 
same  way  of  access ;  all  former  bitterness  and 
animosities  were  swallowed  up  in  the  comnra- 
nion  of  saints,  and  the  wall  of  separation  was 
thrown  down ;  not  only  did  their  sufferings  in- 
crease their  catholic  spirit  and  respect  for  each 
other,  but  they  became  a  blessing  to  many  who 
were  confined  for  real  crimes ;  and  when  they 
came  forth,  it  was  with  renewed  powers  to  pro- 
claim the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ.  Thus 
does  anti-clirist  destroy  himself,  for  whether  he 
imprisons  the  Christian,  or  only  takes  his  goods 
for  church  rates,  or  ecclesiastical  impositions,  he 
anus  with  weapons,  to  hasten  tlie  destmction  of 
his  own  kingdom/' 

The  author  adverts  to  the  controversy  which 
Bunyan  had  with  some  Friends,  who  visited 
him  whilst  in  Bedford  jail,  but  rejects  the  irre- 
verent dialogue  which  the  writert  of  "the  life 
and  times  of  John  Bunyan,"  has  put  into  the 
mouths  of  the  disputants,  evidently  with  the  de- 
sign of  raising  a  laugh  at  the  expense  of  the 
Quakers.  Ou  this  subject  be  remarks,  that 
•«Mr.  Philip  displays  rather  a  singular  spirit  of 
that  sectarianism,  the  absence  of  which  he  so 
greatly  admires  I  He  cannot  let  slip  any  appa- 
rent opportunity  of  having  a  jltng*  at  the  Quakers 
and  Baptists ;  his  remarks  are  unworthy  a  more 
polite  term." 

The  author  goes  on  to  state — *^  Bunyan*s  con 
troversy,  which  is  said  to  have  been  with  the 
Quakers,  was,  in  fact,  not  with  that  highly  re- 
spectable and  useful  body  of  Christians,  but 
with  persons  whom  he  considered  to  be  under 
serious  delusions ;  some  of  these,  called  them 
selves  Quakers.  At  this  period,  the  Society  of 
Friends  were  not  united  into  a  body  or  denomi- 
nation. The  battle,  aecordiog  to  Bunyan*s  own 
words,  was  against  Satan,  and  those  lies  with 
which  he  had  deceived  some  enthusiastic  spirits. 
These  characters  were  called  by  Bunyan,  a 
company  of  loose  ranters,  and  light  notionists, 
with  here  and  there  a  legalist,  who  were  shaking 
in  their  principles,  sometimes  on  this  religion 
and  somedmes  on  that."  «It  is  true  he  tells  of 
Quaker*s  delusions ;  but  his  fight  was  with  prin- 
ciples and  not  persons,  and  he  sets  forth  what, 
in  his  opinion,  were"  •*  the  lies  with  which  the 
devil  beguileth  poor  souls." 

The  author  then  adverts,  with  proper  feeling, 
to  the  delusive  aberrations  of  James  NayloB,  and 
the  barbarous  punishments  which  were  inflicted 
on  himfbrhis  failings.  He  remarks,  that  instead  of 
reasoning  with  him,  in  order  to  remove  this 
temporary  delusion,  he  was  cruelly  tormented, 


*  Bunyan  had  freouently  very  sharp  controversies 
with  Baptists  as.  well  as  Friends. 

t  R.  Philip,  sometimes  styled  «  The  Reverend  R. 
Philip  of  Maberly  Chapel.'^ 


imprisoned,  pilloried,  with  its  brutsl  accompani- 
ments— burned  through  the  tongue  with  a  hot 
iron — branded  with  a  B  on  his  forehead  for 
blasphemy^-whipped  and  confined  to  hard  la- 
bour. He  adds-—**  Mr.  Granger  says,  that 
•  the  discipline  of  a  prison  soon  restored  him  to 
his  senses.' " 

On  this  remark^  the  author  observes — **  And 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  he  was  mercifully 
restored  to  his  right  mind,  because  he  was,  some 
years  afterwards,  received  into  the  Society  of 
Friends,  as  a  member,  and  died  in  their  com- 
munion—a fact,  which  the  clergyman  (Granger) 
had  not  the  honesty  to  state." 

It  was  very  true,  as  the  author  of  this  sketch 
of  Bunyan*s  life  has  candidly  observed,  there 
were  many,  in  those  days,  visionaries,  blind 
enthusiasts,  and  ranters,  who  were  denominated 
Quakers,  by  the  world  at  large ;  but  who  were 
never  acknowledged  by  the  Society  as  belonging 
to  them ;  some  of  these,  under  false  pretences, 
and  a  show  of  religion,  were  received  by  Friends, 
in  a  few  places,  who  afterwards  occasioned  them 
much  trouble  and  concern  of  spirit  for  their  mis- 
conduct. J.  P. 

lTo  be  CAoUaued.] 


For  Friends*  Rev'ev. 

FRIENDS*  WESTERN  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL, 

INDIANA. 

In  an  early  number  of  this  journal*  we  gave 
some  account  of  this  institution,  which  is  under 
the  care  of  the  Western  Quarterly  Meeting  of 
Indiana  Yearly  Meeting.  It  possesses  interest 
from  the  fact,  that  it  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  the 
first  successful  attempt  in  this  country  to  render 
the  manual  labour  of  Friends*  children  available 
for  the  promotion  of  their  literary  education. 
By  accounts  recendy  received,  it  appears  that 
durinff  the  last  session  fiAy-two  students  were  in 
attendance,  a  number  of  whom  were  engaged  in 
farming  and  gardening.  For  their  produce  a 
ready  market  was  found  among  the  workmen 
engaged  on  a  canal  in  the  vicinity.  Others 
were  employed  in  carpenter  work  about  the 
school-house.  During  the  past  year  the  school 
paid  its  expenses  and  left  a  small  balance  to  its 
credit. 

The  present  session  opened  in  the  10th  month. 
The  applicants  being  more  than  could  be  accom- 
modated, seventy-two  were  admitted,  and  provi- 
sion is  making  for  the  reception  of  ten  more. 
The  Committee  have  agreed  to  rent  to  the  stu- 
dents lots  of  ground  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars 
per  acre,  by  the  cultivation  of  which,  dnring  the 
intermission  of  study,  it  is  believed  they  can 
realize  enough  to  defray  a  considerable  portion 
of  their  s/,hool  expenses.  A  work>shop,  which 
was  greatly  needed,  is  now  about  to  be  erected, 
so  that  the  pupils  will  be  enabled  to  occupy 
themselves  during  the  winter  in  carpenter  work. 


•  Vol  1,  p.  33. 
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making  up  brooms,  from  the  broom-corn  grown 
on  the  premises,  &c.  The  course  of  instraclion 
is  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  pupils,  and  may 
be  considered  liberal  for  a  comparatively  new 
settlement.  By  the  contributions  of  a  number 
of  Friends,  here  and  in  England,  a  small  library 
and  philosophical  apparatus  have  been  procured, 
which  are  advantageously  used.  Upon  the  whole, 
with  many  difficulties  to  encounter,  the  institu- 
tion would  seem  to  be  prosperous,  and  with 
proper  care  to  promote  the  moral  and  religious 
improvement  of  the  students,  can  scarcely  foil  to 
do  much  goodi  C. 


A  TESTIMONY 

From  Gracechurch  Street  Monthly  Meetirg, 
London,  concering  our  late  dear  friend  Dor- 
cas Coventry,  who,  after  a  few  days*  ill- 
nesSj  peacefully  departed  this  life  the  24/A  of 
the  Third  month,  1847 ;  and  her  remains  were 
interred  at  Stoke  Jfewington,  where  she  re- 
sided, the  2%th  of  the  samSj  aged  78  years; 
a  minister  about  forty  seven  years. 

In  the  belief  that  a  few  particulars  respecting 
the  Christian  course  of  this  dear  friend  may  be 
instrumental  in  stirring  up  the  pure  mind  by 
way  of  remembrance,  we  have  been  induced  to 
prepare  a  memorial  on  her  behalf,  though  the 
lowly  views  which  she  entertained  of  herself  led 
her  to  express  a  desire  that  any  record  of  her 
might  be  brief. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  William  and  Dorcas 
Freeth,  of  Dunstable,  and  was  bom  die  22d  of 
10th  month,  1768.  At  an  early  age  she  was 
brought  under  the  regulating  power  of  the  cross 
of  Christ ;  but  whilst  submitting  to  its  restraints 
she  exercised  much  tenderness  towards  all,  and 
that  charity  and  Christian  courtesy,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  marked  her 
character  through  life,  often  rendering  her  visits 
of  kindness  peculiarly  acceptable,  and  opening 
the  way  for  her  labours  of  love  amongst  the 
various  classes  with  whom  she  was  brought  in 
contact. 

Though  naturally  of  a  timid  disposition,  yet 
was  she  strengthened  by  *'  the  grace  that  is  in 
Christ  Jesus  "  publicly  to  advocate  his  blessed 
cause,  and  was  recorded  a  minister  by  South- 
wark  Monthly  Meeting  in  the  year  1800. 
She  afterwards  removed  with  her  husband, 
Joseph  Coventry,  within  the  limits  of  this 
Monthly  Meeting,  of  which  she  has  been  a 
member  for  upwards  of  thirty  years. 

Her  communications  in  the  ministry  were 
not  long,  but  weighty,  and  were  characterized 
by  the  spirit  of  love,  often  manifesting  a  lively 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  young  persons,  on 
whose  behalf  her  soul  was  frequendy  exercised 
before  the  Lord.  She  was  sound  in  the  faith, 
and  in  one  of  her  memorandums  craves  that  we 
may  be    **  built  upon  the  foundation  of   the 


apostles  and  the  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself 
being  the  chief  corner  stone,"  and  that  we  all 
may  be  very  watehiiil,  lest  the  enemy  draw  us 
aside. 

Her  Gospel  labours  were  chiefly  confined  to 
her  own  neighbourhood.  She  once  obtained  a 
certificate  to  unite  with  her  beloved  friend,  Mary 
Dudley,  in  some  service  in  Longford  Monthly 
Meeting  ;  and,  with  the  sanction  of  her  friends, 
she  was  engaged  in  a  religious  visit  to  the  fami* 
lies  of  this  Monthly  Meeting.  It  was  her  steady 
aim  in  daily  life  to  walk  worthy  of  the  vocation 
wherewith  we  are  called  :  she  was  an  afiection* 
ate  friend  and  a  kind  neighbour,  ever  ready  to 
aid  the  distressed ;  and  having  passed  through 
much  tribulation,  she  could  feelingly  sympathize 
with  the  afflictrd. 

For  several  years  she  was  an  active  member 
of  the  London  Committee  for  visiting  female 
prisoners,  and  in  1840  she  writes,  •*  Although 
the  time  seems  come  for  me  to  retire  from  this 
arduous  engagement,  I  can  look  back  with  much 
satisfaction  to  the  many  hours  I  have  spent 
within  the  walls  of  Newgate,  using  my  feeble 
endeavours  to  bring  sinners  to  repentance ;  and 
if  my  poor  efforts  have  been  blest  to  only  one 
soul,  this  would  indeed  be  a  most  ample  reward/' 

She  thus  expresses  some  of  her  feelings  re- 
specting prayer:  <«  What  a  delightful  engage* 
ment  is  prayer  !  How  do  I  desire  that  we  and 
our  precious  children  may  be  engaged  therein 
oAener  than  the  day  !  the  promise  still  remains 
sure,  that  those  who  ask  shall  receive." 

On  another  occasion  she  says,  "  With  me  the 
query  has  often  arisen,  am  I  fit  to  die  ?  which 
seems  answered  thus :  I  have  nothing  to  trust 
to  but  the  free,  unmerited  mercy  of  God  in  Christ. 
There  are  seasons  when  I  do  earnestly  crave 
that  I  may  renounce  the  world  more,  and  at  the 
same  time  live  in  love  with  every  one  to  the  end 
of  my  earthlv  pilgrimage.*'  This  desire  seemed 
graciously  fulfilled,  and  in  a  thankful  retrospect 
of  the  blessiuffs  vouchsafed  to  her,  she  says, 
'« What  shall  I  render  to  the  Lord  for  all  his 
benefits  ?  Accept,  if  it  please  thee,  O  Heavenly 
Father,  the  gratefiil  tribute  of  thanksgiving  and 
praise  I " 

Her  last  communication  in  our  meeting  was 
felt  by  many  to  be  peculiarly  impressive;  it 
was  only  a  few  days  before  the  illness  which 
terminated  her  life,  and  the  subject  was  *  the  un- 
certainty of  time.*  She  affectionately  addressed 
her  dear  young  friends,  reminding  tliem  that 
*«  All  flesh  is  grass,  and  all  the  goodliness  there- 
of a«  the  flower  of  the  field.  The  grasi  wither- 
eth  and  the  flower  fadeth,  but  the  word  of  our 
God  shall  stand  for  ever."  She  observed  that 
the  old  must  soon  die,  and  we  had  had  recent 
instances  that  the  young,  comparable  to  the 
beautiful  flower,  were  cutoff;  none  knew  who 
might  be  next ;  and  she  concluded  by  emphati- 
cally pressing  upon  all  the.  necessity  of  being 
prepared. 
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A  severe  eold«  accompanied  wiih  inflamma- 
tory eymptoms,  rapidly  prostrated  her  strenfi[th. 
She  observed  to  one  of  her  attendantSy  **  What 
a  comfort  it  is  to  feel  that  the  day's  work  is 
done  1  '*  and  a  few  honrs  previons  to  her  de- 
cease, expressed  much  unity  wiih  a  friend  who 
came  to  see  her,  adding,  **  How  many  of  those 
with  whom  I  have  taken  sweet  counsel,  are  re- 
moved, and  now  it  is  my  turn !  *'  Though  ap- 
parently in  much  suffering,  she  was  remarkably 
preserved  in  patience.  Shortly  before  she 
breathed  her  last,  great  quietness  prevailed,  and 
the  ransomed  spirit  was  released  from  its  earthly 
tenement  so  peacefully  that  those  around  could 
scarcely  realize  tlie  solemn  event  that  had  taken 
place  :  they  felt  bound  to  acknowledge  that  their 
beloved  one  had  been  mercifully  and  tenderly 
dealt  with  ;  and  in  the  belief  that  in  her  case  the 
sting  of  death  was  taken  away,  they  could  rever- 
ently return  **  thanks  unto  God  who  giveth  os 
the  victory  through  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus 
Christ," 


THE  SLAVERY  QUESTION  IN  A  NUTSHELL. 

We  find  in  a  late  paper  an  extract  from 
Mr.  Marcy*s  **  unpublished  report**  in  relation 
to  the  location  of  the  bounty  lands  granted  to 
the  soldiers  of  the  Mexican  war,  exhibiting 
facts  of  the  most  interesting  character — facts 
having  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  vexed  slavery 
question— which  we  commend  to  the  attention 
of  Congress  and  of  every  honest  man  and  man 
of  sense  in  the  country. 

The  letter  referred  to  gives  an  exhibit  of  the 
location  of  military  bounty  land  warrants,  12,009 
in  number,  in  twelve  different  Stites — ^Ohio,  In- 
diana, Illinois,  Missouri,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Loulbiana,  Michigan,  Arkansas,  Wisconsin,  Iowa, 
Florida — showing  the  number  of  warrants  of  the 
two  classes  (for  160  and  for  40  acres  each^  and 
the  number  of  acres  located  in  each  pariicular 
State.  It  happens  that  six  of  these  States  are 
free  and  six  slave  States.  In  republishing  the 
exhibit,  therefore,  we  merely  take  the  trouble  to 
subdivide  and  re-arrange  it,  putting  the  free 
States  and  the  slave  States,  severally,  in  two 
different  groups,  so  as  to  show  at  a  glance  the 
number  of  warrants  and  of  acres  located,  repec- 
tively,  in  each.    The  account  is  as  follows : 

FREB  8TATK8. 

Warrants  for  Warrants  for   Total  No.  of 
'      160  acres.        40  acres.  acres. 

Ohio,  201  8  32,480 

Indiana,  808  20  130,320 

Illinois,  2,980  284  488,160 

Michigan,  87  —  13,930 

Wisconsin,  3,534  507  589,810 

Iowa,  1,602  32  257,600 


947         1,511,800 


9,212 
947 
10,159  total  war.  in  Free  States. 


8LATB*HOLDIKO  STATES. 


Missouri, 

937 

26 

150,960 

Alabama, 

40 

78 

9,520 

Mississippi, 

62  • 

5 

10,120 

Louisiana, 

256 

151 

47,000 

Arkansas, 

286 

9 

46,120 

Florida, 

— 

269 

— 

1,581 

263,720 

269 

1,511,800 

Total  warrants  in  Total  acres 

SUve  States,     1^50       located,       1,775,520 

Thus  it  appears  that  of  1,775,520  acres,  the 
total  number  located,  1,511,805  were  located  in 
the  six  free  States,  while  only  263,720  acres 
were  located  in  the  six  slave  States — making  a 
proportion  of  nearly  nx  entered  in  the  free,  for 
one  acre  taken  up  in  the  slave  States. 

It  appears  also  that  of  the  12,009  warrants 
(representing,  as  we  may  suppose,  the  same 
number  of  soldiers,  or  other  holders  who  bought 
of  them,)  10,159  have  gone  to  the  free  States, 
and  only  1,850  to  the  slave  States ;  being  in  the 
same  proportion  of  six  men  (or  ratlier  more  than 
six)  who  preferred  locating  their  warrants  in 
free  States,  to  every  one  man  who  was  willing 
to  choose  his  land  in  a  slave  State. 

Now  this  we  venture  to  pronounce  a  very 
extraordinary  fact,  indieative  of  what  the  real 
popular  sentiment  of  the  United  States  is-»nay, 
as  we  said  before,  of  the  South  even — on  the 
Wilmot  Proviso  question.  It  would  seem,  from 
this  remarkable  exhibit,  that  the  people  of 
the  South  do  not  actually  oppose  it,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  when  the  moment  comes, 
and  the  opportunity  is  offered,  for  choosing 
homes  for  themselves,  they  seek  them  in  landls 
where  labour  is  blest,  and  the  children  of  labour 
thrive,  under  the  proud  banner  and  fostering 
genius  of  universal  freedom. 

Give  New  Mexico  and  California  to  the  in- 
stitution of  the  South,  and  what  can  be  expected 
but  a  sudden  blight  upon  their  growth  and  pros- 
perity— the  stoppage  of  the  great  currents  of 
immigration  now  flowing  into  them,  and  the 
diversion  of  nine-tenths  of  it  towards  the  rude 
mountains  and  lonely  shores  of  Oregon  T  Liberty 
again  fails  in  Europe.  Open  New  Mexico  and 
California  to  its  fugitive  votaries,  as  well  as  to 
our  own  hardy  citizens,  and  we  may  expect 
both  to  rush  forward  in  the  race  of  power  and 
proepority,  as  far,  in  one  year,  as  they  otherwise 
would  in  six. 

In  this  connexion,  we  ought  to  remember, 
that  of  the  American  emigrants  now  in  the  two 
Mexican  territories,  the  great  majority,  three- 
fourths  perhaps,  or  more,  are  from  slave  States, 
and  especially  from  Missouri,  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee.  In  these  very  territories,  these 
Southern  men  have  raised  their  hands,  protest- 
ing against  the  introduction  of  slavery*    And 
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thus  again  the  voice  of  the  South  speaks  the 
preference  of  Southern  men — men  who  labour, 
who  seek  independence  by  their  industry — for 
the  institutions  and  the  ^oil  of  freedom. — J^orih 
American  and  U*  Siateg  Gaz, 


FRIENDS'   REVIEW, 


PHILADELPHIA,  TWELFTH  MONTH  16, 1848. 


The  narratire  of  the  proceedings  at  Brussels, 
which  is  brought  to  a  close  in  the  present  number, 
may  be  supposed,  by  some  of  our  readers^  to  oc- 
cupy an  undue  portion  of  our  paper.  The  incalcu- 
lable importance  of  the  subject,  however,  must  be 
our  apology,  if  indeed  an  apology  can  be  required 
for  pressing  upon  public  attention,  a  movement  de- 
signed  to  promote  peace  on  earthy  and  good  will  to 
men.  While  we  discover  in  the  commotions^  by 
which  Europe  is  shaken  from  side  to  side,  the  ele- 
ments of  strife  and  hostility,  it  must  be  a  satisfac- 
tion to  learn  that  so  many  men,  whose'situations  and 
characters  will  cause  their  voices  to  bii  heard  with 
respect,  are  labouring  to  scatter  among  the  people, 
the  seeds  of  moral  and  political  melioration.  While 
these  commotions  may  be  viewed  with  solicitude, 
aa  indications  of  approaching^calamities,  they  may 
also  be  justly  considered  as  evidence  of  the  pro- 
gressive tendencies  of  our  age.  The  great  body  of 
the  people  appear  to  be  increasingly  awake  to  their 
rights.  The  great  truth  distinctly  announced  in 
the  American  Declaration  of  Independence,  that 
governments  are  instituted,  not  for  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  rulers,  but  to  secure  to  the  people  the  en- 
joyment of  their  inahenable  rights,  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  seems  to  be  gaining 
admittance  in  regions  which  have  long  been  ruled 
with  a  rod  of  iron.  As  the  legitimate  objects  of 
government  come  to  be  properly  understood  and 
applied,  the  oceasion  and  motive  for  military  pre- 
paration must  necessarily  decline.  Laws  that  are 
judiciously  framed,  and  directed  to  the  promotion 
of  the  general  good,  will  find,  in  the  influence  of 
public  opinion,  a  force  sufficient  to  secure  their 
execution.  A  tyrannical  government  must  be  sup- 
ported by  military  force,  if  supported  at  all.  But 
a  free  and  enlightened  people  require  neither 
standing  armies  nor  militia,  to  prevent  the  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  which  extend  equal  protection  to 
all.  The  ultimate  object  of  the  European  agitations, 
appears  to  be  the  establishment  of  more  liberal  sys- 
tems of  government,  and  the  labours  of  those  who 
have  engaged  in  the  Peace  Convention,  are  evi- 
dently devoted  to  the  promulgation  of  principles  by 
which  rulers  may  be  taught  to  govern  by  the  in- 
fluence of  opinion,  and  not  by  the  force  or  terror 
of  arms. 


The  brief  notice  which  we  have  introduced 
under  the  title  of  a  Mother's  Example,  we  would 
willingly  hope,  will  not  be  overlooked  or  quickly 
forgotten  by  those  who  occupy  that  endearing  re* 
lation.  Probably  few  mothers  possess  the  reason- 
ing fiaoulty  in  such  perfection,  as  to  silence  all  the 
arguments  which  perverted  ingenuity  may  suggest 
to  the  mind  of  an  irreligious  son  ;  but  all  may  ex- 
ercise the  influence  of  a  pious  example. 


The  little  tale  of  the  father  who  determined  that 
his  son  should  not  be  an  idler,  and  if  he  would  not 
be  a  scholar,  should  be  a  blacksmith,  may  furnish 
a  useful  intimation  to  parents  in  easy  circuratances, 
who  have  the  misfortune  to  have  lazy  sons.  John 
Adams,  our  first  Vice  President,  somewhere  re- 
lates that  when  he  was  a  boy,  he  was  sent  by  his 
father  to  a  seminary,  to  pursue  the  study  of  Latin, 
and  after  a  short  aeqoaintanoe  with  the  difficulties 
of  the  task,  he  requested  liberty  to  discontinue  the 
study.  To  this  the  father  agreed  without  hesita- 
tion, and  set  him  at  onoe  to  work  at  dicing  a 
ditch.  The  young  ditcher  soon  grew  tired  of  his 
new  employment,  and  informed  his  father  that  if 
he  pleased,  he  would  resnme  the  study  of  Latin. 
"  And,"  said  he,  "  whatever  progress  I  afterwards 
made  in  my  studies,  may  be  attributed  to  that 
abominable  ditch.*' 

The  article,  Slavery  in  a  NutsheUj  foniishes  a 
forcible  illustration  of  the  influence  of  slavery  upon 
the  growth  of  wealth  and  population;  but  there  is 
one  effect  which  slavery  has  produced,  to  which  it 
is  probable  few  of  us  have  duly  adverted.  The 
degradation  which  the  loss  of  liberty  is  said  to 
stamp  on  its  victims,  and  which  has  been  proverbial 
from  the  days  of  Homer,  has  been,  by  a  very  na- 
tural association,  attributed  to  the  colour,  even 
when  not  connected  with  slavery.  The  prejudice 
arising  from  this  association,  has  greatly  increased 
the  difficulty  with  the  coloured  race,  in  rising  to 
respectability  in  civil  society.  The  opportunity  of 
learning  mechanical  occupations,  if  not  absolutely 
withheld,  has  been  of  difficult  attainment,  from  the 
aversion  of  tradesmen  to  taking  coloured  appren- 
tices. The  consequence  is,  that  relatively  few  co- 
loured men  are  found  engaged  in  mechanical 
trades.  Yet  there  are  a  few,  in  various  occupation a^ 
who  do  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  men  of  like 
occupations,  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  Now  we 
respectfully  suggest  to  our  readers,  that  when  such 
persons  have  worked  their  way  through  the  difli- 
culties  surrounding  them,  and  proved  their  fidelity 
and  skill,  it  would  be  nothing  more  than  justice  to 
an  injured  class,  to  afford  them  a  reasonable  share 
of  patronage.  Such  as  may  incline  to  avail  them- 
selves of  this  intimation,  may  see  a  list  cf  the  co- 
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loured  tradesmen  residing  in  this  city,  by  applying 
to  the  Editor  of  the  Review. 


Marrii D, — At  Friends'   Meeting    house,   East 
Vassalboro,  Me.,  on  Fifth  day,  the  26th  of  10th  mo.  | 
last,  Silas  F.  Jepson^  of  China,  Me.,  to  Sarah  : 
Jane,  daughter  of  Elijah  Cook,  of  Vassalboro. 

-J  At  Friends'  Meeting  hoose,  in  Sandwich,  i 

New  Hampshire,  on  Sixth-Say,  the  27th  of  lOlh  , 
month,  Albert  C.  Bvffum,  of  North  Berwick.  ' 
Maine,  to  Huldah  S.  Hoao,  of  the  former  place. 


PEACE  CONGRESS  AT  BRUSSELS. 
(Concladed  from  page  192.} 

A  second  session  was  held  on  the  evening  of 
the  20th,  when  the  President  Visscbers,  produced 
the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted 
with  but  one  dissentient  voice  : 

**The  Congress  declares  that  an  appeal  to 
arms  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  settlement 
of  differences  between  nations,  is  a  custom  con- 
demned alike  by  religion,  reason^  justice,  hu- 
manity, and  the  interest  of  the  people.  It,  there- 
fore, is  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  duty  of. the  civil- 
ized world  to  adopt  measures  calculated  to  bring 
about  the  entire  abolition  of  war." 

The  Congress  then  proceeded  to  the  discus- 
sion of  the  following  proposition  : — ^**  The  utility 
and  necessity  of  Uie  adi)ption,  by  all  Govern- 
ments, of  an  arbitration  clause  in  all  international 
treaties,  by  which  questions  of  dispute  which 
may  arise,  and  which  might  issue  in  an  appeal 
to  the  sword,  shall  be  settled  by  mediation.'* 

On  this  subject  an  es«ay  in  French  was  pro- 
duced by  the  Secretary  of  the  Aborigines'  Pro- 
tection Society,  from  which  the  following  ex- 
tracts were  made : 

**  There  is  one  particular  connection  with  war 
that  gives  it  a  degrading  distinction,  and  stamps 
it  as  an  unparalleled  calamity  among  the  miseries 
that  afflict  mankind ;  for  while  the  plague,  the 
pestilence,  and  the  famine  proceed  from  causes 
over  which  we  have  no  control,  or  but  a  very 
slight  one,  and  which  therefore  cannot  be  averted 
by  human  prudence,  nor  defeated  by  human 
skill^>war  is  self-created,  and  self-inflicted  by 
man.  With  man  it  originates,  by  man  it  is  sus- 
tained in  his  own  person,  and  on  his  industry 
and  sanction  it  depends  for  its  only  support. 
To  man  alone  the  war  system  is  owing.  The 
plague,  the  pestilence,  and  the  famine  he  can 
neither  control  nor  prevent ;  but  war,  being  an 
evil  of  his  own  creation,  is  within  his  province 
and  ability  to  destroy. 

*<  To  remove  this  awful  evil  from  the  systems 
that  govern  and  decide  the  fate  of  the  human 
family,  is  not  an  impossibility;  for  what  is 
created  by  man,  he  also  can  abolish.  There  is 
no  imperative  necessity  for  an  appeal  to  the 
sword  in  deciding  on  national  questions ;  but  a 
barbaric  custom  has  usurped  the  place  of  law  by 
the  ignorant  consent  of  mankind.    It  is  for  them 


but  to  withdraw  that  consent,  and  the  appeal. to 
the  sword  will  perish  in  a  day. 

«« This  great  change,  a  *  Congress  of  Nations ' 
will  completely  secure,  and  the  consent  of  man* 
kind  will  be  combined  by  this  institution  in  an 
appeal  to  peaceful  law  and  recognized  justice. 
The  arbitrary  decision  of  the  sword  will  then  be 
entirely  superseded,  and  the  great  questions  that 
disturb  national  intercourse  will  no  longer  be  left 
to  the  uncertain  chances  of  the  battle-field.  To 
labour  to  form  this  congress,  to  pre|)are  tlie  pub- 
lic mind  for  its  approach,  and  to  induce  Go- 
vernments to  appeal  to  its  principles,  even  while 
those  principles  are  awaiting  their  systematic 
form,  is  a  universal  duty.  The  •  Congress ' 
itself  can  be  expected  but  as  the  result,  of  a  fre- 
quent application  of  the  principle  of  arbitration, 
which,  determining  solitary  and  separate  ques- 
tions between  different  nations,  will  first  discover 
tite  need,  and  then  prepare  the  way,  for  the 
legalized  and  more  permanent  institute,  just  as 
the  testimony  of  the  separate  witness  must  pre- 
cede the  summing  up  of  the  judge. 

"  It  is  important  to  induce  the  Governments 
of  tho  world  to  refer  their  disputes  to  one  or 
more  of  the  disinterested  powers  for  the  purpose 
of  settlement  by  arbitration,  until  there  shall  be 
formed  a  Court  of  Nations  and  a  code  of  recog- 
nized international  laws,  for  the  following  rea- 
sons : 

«•  1st.  It  will  familiarize  the  Governments 
themselves  with  a  great  law  of  action,  which  has 
been  too  long  and  too  frequently  overlooked. 

<(  2d.  It  will  habituate  the  communities  of  the 
different  nations  to  the  interposition  and  decisions 
of  this  superior  law. 

"3d.  It  would  powerfully  tend  to  increase 
national  friendships,  by  creating  a  mutual  interest 
in  each  other's  welfare  and  peace. 

••4th.  It  will  tend  greatly  to  strengthen  the  affec- 
tion of  the  people  for  their  several  governments 
by  furnishing  direct  proof  that  power  is  not  held 
for  selfish  or  brutal  purposes,  but  for  the  good  of 
mankind. 

«<  6tb.  It  will  prove  tlie  true  sincerity  of  a  go- 
vernment in  economising  the  resources  of  the 
people. 

•*  6th.  It  would  prevent  the  fearful  destruction 
of  life  that  now  constantly  results  from  an  appeal 
to  the  sword. 

«*7th.  It  will  become  the  best  preliminary  to 
a  Congress  of  National,  by  habituating  govern- 
ments and  communiti^  to  the  principles  on 
which  the  Congress  will  be  founded. 

<•  It  is  an  obvious  duty,  therefore,  and  binding 
on  the  civilized  and  Christian  commuqities  of 
the  whole  world,  to  employ  all  legitimnte  and 
respectful  means  to  induce  their  respective  go- 
vernment<,  to  refer  every  national  dispute  to  the 
arbitration  of  one  or  more  of  the  friendly  powers 
that  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon  ;  that  by  this 
appeal  to  arbitration  the  way  may  be  cleared  for 
the  formation  of  a  Court  of  Nations  for  the  re- 
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guUtion  of  national  intercourse  by  a  ayatematic 
code  of  laws,  prepared  and  acknowledged  by  the 
consenting  nations;  that  *  Peace  on  earth  and 
good  will  towards  men '  may  be  rendered  per- 
manent aud  universal.*' 

A  letter  from  R.  Cobden,  M.  P.,  was  then 
read,  from  which  the  following  is  taken  : 

**My  opinion  is  asked  upon  three  proposi- 
tions which  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  Congress : 

*«  Ist.  *  The  expediency  of  recommending  the 
insertion  of  kn  Arbitration  clause  in  all  interna* 
tional  treaties,  by  which  questions  of  dispute 
shall  be  settled  by  mediation.'  I  cordially  ap- 
prove of  this  proposition  ;  but  may  I  be  allowed 
to  suggest  that  it  will  be  better  to  recommend 
that  treaties  be  entered  into /or  ike  expresi  pur^ 
poi€  of  binding  the  contracting  nations  to  submit 
their  future  quarrels  to  the  decision  of  arbitra- 
tors. I  do  not  think  it  would  be  easy  to  find  an 
object  more  worthy  of  a  separate  treaty  than 
that  which  is  contemplated  in  this  clause. 

**2ndly.  *The  propriety  of  establishing  a 
Congress  of  Nations  to  form  an  international 
eode.  Until  I  hear  the  arguments  upon  which 
it  is  founded  I  shall  be  in  doubt  as  to  the  policy 
of  this  recommendation.' 

"drdly.  <  To  recommend,  as  a  matter  of  pri- 
mary importance,  general  disarmament  to  the 
several  Governments  of  Christendom.'  I  hope 
the  Congress  will  try  to  open  the  eyes  of  all  the 
nations  of  Europe  to  the  enormous  expense  and 
waste  occasioned  by  their  standing  armaments. 
To  accomplish  this  object,  you  need  only  pub- 
lish, in  the  different  continental  languages,  a  few 
simple  facts.  When  I  was  last  year  travelling 
over  the  Continent,  I  took  some  pains  to  be  cor- 
rect in  the  following  statistical  details.-*-Bear  in 
mind  that  no  revolutionary  symptoms  had  then 
appeared,  and  that  the  armaments  have  been 
everywhere  increased  during  the  present  year. 
I  estimated  the  total  effective  force  of  the  regular 
armies  of  Europe,  in  1847,  including  that  of 
Great  Britain,  to  amount  to  upwards  of  1,200,000 
men,  and  the  number  employed  on  board  ships 
of  war  to  exceed  150,000 ;  making  together 
2,350,000  regular  soldiers  and  sailors.  The 
National  Guards  of  France  and  Switzerland,  the 
Landwehr  of  Germany,  and  other  bodies  liable 
to  temporary  military  service,  I  put  down  at  a 
very  moderate  estimate,  say  1,000,000.  Add  to 
these  the  armed  police,  civic  guards,  gens  d'arme- 
rie,  and  custom-house  officers,  and  you  will  have 
a  total  of  nearly  4,000,000  of  men  with  arms  in 
their  hands.  But,  let  us  confine  our  aitention 
for  a  moment  to  the  2,850,000  regular  soldiers 
and  sailors.  This  is  called  the  peace  establish- 
ment :  but  I  doubt  whether  in  the  most  active 
period  of  Napoleon's  wars  there  was  so  large  an 
efifective  armed  force  in  Europe.  There  might 
have  been  a  greater  number  on  paper ;  but  a  far 
larger  proportion  was  in  hospital,  or  rendered 
Aon-efifective  from  other  cauaes. 

^  It  is  not  easy  to  compute  the  precise  cost  of 


these  armancnts.  If  the  total  expense  on  tho 
Continent  bore  the  same  proportion  per  head  as 
in  England,  (but  this  would  be  an  exaggerated 
estimate,)  the  direct  charge  for  the  regular  forces 
alone  would  amount  to  d6250,000,000  per  annum. 
There  is,  however,  a  very  lai^e  expense  incurred 
for  maintaining  and  repairing  fortified  places  on 
the  Continent,  from  which  England  is  in  a  great 
measure  exempt.  Then  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  the  men  who  are  thus  wholly  withdrawn 
from  productive  labour,  are  all  in  the  vigour  and 
prime  of  life  ;  and  assuming  that  they  would  be 
capable  of  producing,  in  agriculture  or  manufac- 
tures, wealth  to  the  amount  of  .1850  a  year  each, 
— a  very  moderate  estimate, — it  amounts  to  an 
additional  loss  of  JS100,000,000  per  annum.  I 
have  put  down  nothing  for  the  cost  of  the  arms 
and  accoutrements  of  the  National  Guards  and 
Landwehr,  or  for  the  value  of  the  labour  which 
they  withdraw  from  private  pursuits,  and  devote 
to  occasional  military  services.  W  ithoot  attempt- 
ing any  exactness  in  my  estimate,  I  will  obviate 
all  objections  by  understating  the  case,  and 
therefore  shall  content  myself  by  asserting  that 
the  cost  of  the  standing  armaments  of  Europe* 
exclusive  of  police,  amounts  to  more  than 
j6200,000,000  sterling  a  year.  This  enormoua 
burden  must  have  greatly  aggravated  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  industrious  populations  during  the 
late  bad  seasons,  and  may  have  pardy  caused 
that  discontent  which  has  so  often  ended  in  re- 
volution." 

One  speaker,  Ramon  de  la  Sagra,  of  Madrid, 
advanced  the  opinion,  that  armies  constitute  the 
basis  of  public  order ;  and  that  arbitration  would 
not  prevent  war,  because  a  force  would  be  re- 
quired to  compel  obedience  to  the  decision  of 
arbitrators.  He  was'  answered  by  J.  S.  Buck<« 
ingham,  who  referred  to  several  modem  instances 
in  which  national  disputes,  after  threatening 
for  a  time  to  involve  the  parties  in  war,  were 
submitted  to  arbitration,  and  the  award  quiedy 
acquiesced  in. 

S.  D.  Irvine,  of  Ireland,  also  in  reply  to  the 
Spanish  speaker,  remarked  that  a  few  yeara  ago, 
prejudice,  in  England,  waa  as  strong  in  favour 
of  the  com  laws,  as  it  was  in  favour  of  tlie  law 
of  primogeniture.  But  the  com  laws  have  been 
abolished  by  the  force  of  public  opinion.  **  Let 
us,"  said  he,  **  try  to  do  the  same  for  war.  We 
should  rise  unanimously  and  say,  we  will  have 
no  more  war,  for  it  is  the  greatest  possible  enemy  ~ 
to  civilization,  and  public  opinion  is  against  it." 

On  the  21st,  when  the  Congress  was  opened, 
the  following  resolution  was  offered  and  adopted 
with  only  two  dissentients,  one  of  whom  was 
Ramon  de  la  Sagra : 

«*  That  it  is  of  the  ntmost  importance  to  nige 
upon  the  different  Governments  of  Europe  and 
America  the  necessity  of  introducing  into  all  In- 
ternational treaties,  an  arbitration  clause  by 
which  war  shall  be  avoided  in  the  settlement  of 
disputes ;  special  arbitrators,  or  a  Supreme  in- 
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ternational  Court  i^onld  deeide  in  a  cate  of  emer- 
gency." 

The  propriety  of  coDVoklng  a  Gongrees  of 
nations,  to  form  an  international  code,  for  the 
pnrpoee  of  settling  questions  of  difficulty,  and 
preserving  peace,  was  then  taken  up  for  discus- 
sion. 

On  this  snbjeet»  an  able  essay,  by  Elihu  Bu^- 
ritt,  translated  into  French,  was  produced  and 
read.  In  this  he  suggested  the  expediency  and 
practicability  of  constituting  a  Congress  of  na- 
tions, composed  of  one  delegate  for  every  mil- 
lion of  inhabitants.  This,  if  the  measure  was 
adopted  by  all  the  nations  of  Christendom,  would 
furnish 'sn  assembly  of  about  three  hundred  and 
fifty  members.  This  body  might  examine  the 
laws  of  nations  as  expounded  by  the  ablest 
writers,  and  make  such  modifications  as  the 
legal  wisdom  of  the  world  could  supply ;  and 
having  maturely  considered  each  portion  of  this 
code,  transmit  their  conclnsions  to  the  legislative 
assemblies,  on  whose  behalf  they  were  acting. 
1*he  code  thus  formed,  when  ratified  by  the  vari- 
ous governments  which  participated  in  the  pro- 
ceedings, would  possess  a  degree  of  moral  influ- 
ence superior  to  that  of  any  which  has  ever  been 
enacted. 

After  laying  down  his  plan  at  considerable 
length,  he  went  on  to  observe,  that  the  existence 
of  such  a  code  and  tribunal  as  here  proposed, 
would  necessarily  have  the  effect,  in  case  of 
national  controversy,  to  turn  the  attention  of  the 
parties  to  a  peaceable  mode  of  adjustment,  rather 
than  to  preparations  for  hostility ;  and  thus  a 
source  of  irritation  would  be  withdrawn.  ThuF, 
all  these  occasions  of  war,  under  the  old  regime 
of  brute  force,  might  be  settled  as  legitimately 
and  sattsfactorily  as  any  law  case  between  two 
sovereign  states  of  the  American  Union.  The 
essay,  as  reported,  closes  with  the  subsequent 
observations. 

«*  AIL  the  Continental  Governments  are  now 
ttndergoing  the  process  of  renovation,  or  recon- 
struction upon  a  popular  basis.  New  political 
affinities  have  already  been  created  between 
nations.  Freedom  of  the  press,  right  of  public 
meeting,  of  association,  and  other  great  popular 
prerogatives  have  been  acquirod.  The  commu- 
nity of  nations  is  riowly  approximating  to  the 
condition  of  the  family  circle.  Now  is  the  time 
to  oiganize  these  social  tendencies  and  national 
affinities  into  a  fixed  system  of  society.  Every- 
thing favours  the  proposition.  The  great  ob- 
structions that  would  have  opposed  it  a  year 
ago,  have  been  removed.  Nations  are  gravitat- 
ing into  union;  not  giving  up  any  essential 
qualities  of  independence  or  individuality,  but 
confederating  with  each  other  under  the  attrac- 
tion of  mutual  affinities.  Th^n,  why  may  we 
not  link  these  large  circles  of  humanity  into  one 
grand  system  of  Society,  by  creating  for  it  a 
common  centre  and  source  of  attractions  in  the 
establishment  of  a  High  Cotmr  of  Nations  ?" 


A  letter  from  Dr.  Bowring,  M.  P.,  highly  ap- 
proving the  object  of  the  Congress,  concludes : 

"  The  world  is  becoming  weary  of  war,  its 
crimes,  its  miseries,  and  its  follies.  May  suc- 
cess crown  the  efforts  of  those  who  are  seeking 
to  secure  for  the  worid  an  era  of  harmony  and 
peace." 

The  subject  having  received  an  ample  discus- 
sion, the  Congress,  at  their  fourth  session,  on 
the  evening  of  the  2l8t,  adopted,  with  one  dis* 
sentient  vote,  the  following  resolution  : 

«« That  it  is  the  settled  conviction  of  this  body, 
that  the  Convocation  of  a  Congress  of  Nations, 
composed  of  duly- appointed  representatives,  is 
of  the  highest  importance,  inasmuch  as  it  would 
secure  the  establishment  of  a  well-digested  code 
of  laws  for  the  regulation  of  international  inter- 
eourse,  and  by  constituting  a  High  Court  of 
Nations  would  provide  an  efifectnal  guarantee 
for  the  preservation  of  permanent  and  universal 
peace." 

The  fitness  of  the  present  time  for  instituting 
a  simuluineous  movement  among  the  nations  of 
Christendom,  for  a  general  disarmament,  was 
brought  up  as  the  final  question  for  examination. 
In  support  of  the  affirmative,  the  following  con- 
siderations were  urged  by  W.  Stokes,  agent  of 
the  London  Peace  Society : 

**  1.  The  true  character  of  the  war  system  is 
now  more  fully  proved  than  ever  before  in  the 
world's  history. 

<«  It  has  had  a  long,  an  impartial,  and  an 
honest  trial ;  andHhis  under  all  possible  circum- 
stances, by  every  people,  and  in  every  land. 
We  now  know  perfectly  what  it  can  do,  and 
what  it  cannot  do.  Its  resonrces  have  been  fully 
developed,  its  ability  amply  tried,  and  its  pre- 
tensions impartially  investigated.  It  has  been 
employed  by  the  untutored  savage,  and  the  po- 
lished European ;  by  the  feudal  baron,  and  the 
Christian  prince  ;  by  the  follower  of  Jesus,  and 
the  worshipper  of  Juggernaut ;  by  the  ancient 
and  modem  world.  There  is  now,  therefore, 
BO  uncertainty  about  its  claims,  no  ambignity 
about  its  merits.  They  have  been  weighed  in 
the  <  balances '  of  the  world's  unhappy  experi- 
ence ;  and  that  world's  unanimous  testimony  is, 
that  in  every  great  particular  the  war  system  is 
'found  wanting.' 

'*2.  The  utter  uselessness  of  the  war  system 
as  a  protection  to  thrones  and  an  instrument  of 
Governments,  was  never  more  clearly  proved 
than  at  the  present  moment. 

<'  Never,  since  human  history  bq[an,  was 
there  so  great  a  commotion  among  the  nations, 
as  the  one  that  has  been  so  recently  felt ;  and 
never  were  governments  so  convulsed  and  be* 
wildered.  Alas  for  thrones,  when  their  chief 
support  is  in  armed  men !— and  alas  for  rulers, 
when  their  main  reliance  is  on  swords  and 
muskets !  They  have  been  tried,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  royalty  has  been  confided  to  their 
keeping ;  but  royalty  itself  has  discovered  the 
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melancholy  truth,  that  what  ihey  foodly  call  the 
strength  of  the  throne,  may  become  in  one  ehort 
boar  tlie  ruin  of  the  monarch.  Happy  the  king 
who  confides  for  his  protection  in  the  affections 
of  a  people,  and  whose  chief  security  is  found  in 
the  consciousness  of  deserving  their  warm-hearl* 
ed  attachment. 

**  3.  The  efficiency  of  a  peaceful  mediation  in 
determining  national  disputes  has  now  been  fully 
proved. 

*<  It  cannot  now  be  pleaded  that  there  is  no 
substitute  for  war,  nor  can  it  be  charged  upon 
lis  that  the  alternative  we  propose  in  lieu  of 
armed  forces,  has  not  been  tried.  In  asserting 
the  present  to  be  the  fitting  period  for  a  general 
disarmament  among  the  nations,  it  is  because  a 
better  system  has  been  consulted,  and  its  efil- 
ciency  fully  proved.  And  it  is  after  the  settle- 
ment of  a  great  number  of  national  disputes  by 
the  quiet  intervention  of  a  third  party,  that  we 
feel  ourselves  justified  in  affirming  that  the  very 
time  has  arrived  for  a  g^ieral  disbanding  of  war- 
like forces.  Why  continue  mighty  armies,  when 
the  very  object  for  which  they  are  maintained 
may  be  accomplished  witliout  them. 

**4.  The  powerful  and  combined  influences 
of  commerce,  literature,  and  civilization,  were 
never  so  widely  spread  and  acknowledged  as  at 
the  present  period. 

•*  The  government  of  tlie  world  has  been  for 
ages  in  the  hands  of  the  soldier ;  but  thanks  to 
a  wiser  and  a  more  humane  policy,  it  is  rapidly 
passing  into  those  of  the  scholar  and  the  mer- 
chant. Unhappily,  bigotry  is  not  confined  to 
religion,  for  it  has  been  the  vice  of  the  merchant, 
as  well  as  of  the  priest;  and  in  the  one  sphere 
equally  with  the  other,  it  has  produced  exclu- 
siveness,  enmity,  and  war.  But  now,  at  length, 
a  new  system  has  opened  upon  the  world,  and 
the  old  policy  that  separated  man  from  man,  and 
nation  from  nation,  and  which  taught  them  to 
entertain  a  mutual  jealousy  and  dread,  Is  rapidly 
disappearing. 

^*  The  constant  appearance  of  the  soldier  on 
the  stage  of  action  produced,  the  delusion  thtit 
the  world  could  not  do  without  him,  and  the 
jealousies  of  mankind  were  pleaded  as  an  unan- 
swerable reason  for  continuing  the  profession  of 
arms. 

<«  But  the  merchant  and  the  scholar  are  now 
furnishing  innumerable  proofs,  that  in  the  world's 
wide  market  ot  labour  and  of  mind,  all  nations 
can  meet,  and  they  can  meet  too  as  brothers. 
The  sympathies  and  interests  now  felt  among 
men  have  introduced  new  bonds  for  the  union  of 
mankind ;  and  the  untiring  activity  of  trade,  and 
the  spreading  influence  of  civilization,  are  rapidly 
converting  the  world  into  a  great  Commonwealth 
of  Nations.  In  this  new  government,  the  prime 
law  is  that  of  union,  and  this  union  of  human 
interests  is  the  pledge  of  a  policy  that  regards  the 
warrior  as  both  mischievous  and  useless. 

*'5.  The  intolerable  pressure  of  an  armed 


peaee  strongly  urges  the  necessity  of  an  imme- 
diate disarmament. 

"  An  armed  peace  constitutes  the  greatest  pro- 
bability of  war,  by  providing  the  material  for  its 
prosecution ;  therefore,  the  well-known  apo- 
thegm, that  *  to  preserve  peace  you  must  be  pro- 
pared  for  war,'  is  equal  to  affirming  tliat  to 
secure  safety,  you  must  never  part  with  danger. 
And  what  has  been  the  consequence  of  this  im- 
position on  national  credulity,  but  a  continuance, 
and  in  some  instances  a  large  increase,  of  war 
forces  during  the  peaceful  years  of  a  complete 
generation  T 

^  6.  The  nature  and  claims  of  our  holy  re- 
ligion require  at  our  hands  an  immediate  disar- 
mament. 

*«  Constituted  as  Christendom  is  at  the  present 
moment,  it  is  evident  to  the  whole  world  that 
the  true  religion  is  nowhere  exhibited  in  national 
conduct ;  -  nor  is  this  possible,  while  Christian 
nations  maintain  standing  armies.  For  where 
these  are,  death  is  premeditated,*-the  arts  of 
destruction  became  a  regular  study,— and  the 
national  confidence  centres  in  tlie  warrior,  when 
it  should  centre  in  God  alone.  And  while  these 
are  fundamental  evils  when  viewed  but  in  the 
light  of  reason  and  humanity,  they  are  especially 
antagonistic  to  the  spirit  and  precepts  of  the 
Christian  religion.  That  Divine  system  breathes 
benevolence  and  good  will,  in  every  page  of  Its 
revelation ;  it  anticipates  the  foe  that  it  may 
legislate  for  his  welfare,  and  enjoins  upon  us  as 
our  truest  interest  not  to  trust  in  an  arm  of  flesh. 
But  to  our  permanent  injury,  we  neglect  its  max- 
ims and  despise  its  spirit ;  and  to  our  lasting 
dishonour/  we  withhold  from  the  world  the 
noblest  example  that  a  virtuous  humanity  can 
supply.  The  Pagan  nations,  moreover,  taunt 
us  with  hypocrisy,  and  refuse  the  faith  which 
our  guilty  systems  have  stained  with  blood." 

After  an  animated  discussion,  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted,  almost  unanimously, 
and  the  Congress  closed  with  its  fourth  session. 

•*  That  this  Congress  consider  it  of  primary 
importance  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  diflerent 
OovernmentB  to  the  necessity  of  a  general  and 
simultaneous  disarmament ;  as  they  will  thereby 
remove  a  fertile  cause  of  irritation  and  alarm, 
inspire  mutual  confidence,  and  promote  the  in- 
terchange of  those  good  offices  which  are  best 
calculated  to  secure  the  lasting  prosperity  of  the 
great  Commonwealth  of  Nations.*' 

GREAT  TBLEO&APHIG    FEAT. 

The  Baltimore  American  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  most  extraordinary  Telegraphic 
feat  of  the  age. 

•*  Messrs.  O'Reilly,  of  the  Atlantic  and  Lake 
Telegraph  Company,  and  H.  J.  Rogers  of  the 
American  Telegraph  Company,  wishing  to  prove 
beyond  all  cavil  that  the  lightning  line  could  be 
made  available  for  the  transmission  of  large  do- 
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cnments  as  well  as  for  short  raessag^es,  determin- 
ed to  take  advantage  of  the  President's  Message 
as  a  test,  little  thinking  at  the  time  that  it  would 
be  of  the  verjr  inordinate  length  it  has  proved  10 
be.  For  this  purpose  they  stationed  the  most 
experienced  operators  on  the  varioos  lines  under 
their  charge,  extending  from  Baltimore  to  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  the  starting  point  being  in  this  city, 
where  the  Message  was  received  at  25  minutes 
before  2  o'clock,  by  Government  Express  from 
Washington,  and  by  horse  express  from  the 
Mount  Glare  Depot  to  die  telegraphic  office  in 
the  Exchange. 

Messrs.  Reddish  and  Hough,  of  Philadelphia, 
connected  with  the  O'Reilly  line,  having  been 
detailed  for  the  most  important  part  of  the  duty 
to  be  performed,  that  of  writing  the  entire  docu- 
ment in  Baltimore,  commenced  their  arduous 
task  on  Tuesday,  shortly  after  its  receipt,  and  a 
few  minutes  before  2  o'clock  on  Wednesday 
aflernoon,  finished  their  almost  Herculean  un- 
dertaking— ^at  which  hour  the  signature  of  James 
K.  Polk  and  the  Washington  date  were  written 
as  plainly  and  legibly  as  the  caption  had  been  24 
hours  previously.  The  two  operators  were  at 
work,  relieving  each  other  occasionally,  during 
the  entire  time,  with  the  exception  of  a  couple  of 
hours  yesterday  morning,  when  they  were  inter- 
rupted by  a  storm  at  the  western  end  of  the  line. 
They  wrote  the  message  out  in  full,  following 
the  copy  verbatim,  even  to  the  punctuation  and 
paragraphs-*a  thing  not  usually  done  in  tele- 
graphing. 

The  operators  at  this  end  of  the  line  did  not 
keep  a  register  of  the  number  of  words  contained 
in  the  document,  but  are  of  the  opinion  that  from 
the  time  occupied  there  cannot  be  less  than^//y 
thousand.  In  its  progress  to  St.  Louis  the 
message  was  dropped  at  the  following  stations  on 
the  line,  viz. :  York,  Harrisburg,  Carlisle,  Cham- 
bersburg,  Bedford,  and  Pittsburg  in  Pennsylva- 
nia; Massillon,  Cleveland,  Zanesville,  Colum- 
bus, Dayton,  and  Cincinnati,  in  Ohio ;  Madison, 
and  Evansville  in  Indiana;  Louisville  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  Saline  in  Illinois.  A  large  portion 
of  the  message  reached  Buffalo,  New  York,  but 
the  connection  was  broken  off  by  a  storm  pre- 
vailing at  that  end  of  the  line  before  its  comple- 
tion ;  it  was  also  received  at  the  minor  interme- 
diate stations  between  this  city  and  Evansville, 
Indiana — the  above  mentioned  places  having  all 
acknowledged  its  receipt  entire.  This  is  truly 
a  wonderful  performance. 


WORK  OR  JLXARir. 

Many  years  since,  when  the  late  Lieutenant- 
€k>vemor  Phillips  of  Andover,  Massachusetts, 
was  a  student  at  Harvard  College,  owing  to 
some  boyish  freak,  he  quitted  the  university  and 
went  home.  His  father  was  a  grave  man,  of 
sounil  mind,  strict  judgment,  and  of  few  words. 
H«  inquired   in*o  tbe   matter,  but  deferred  ex- 


pressing any  opinion  until  the  next  day.  At 
breakfast  he  said,  speaking  to  his  wife,  •  My 
dear,  have  you  any  tow-cloth  in  the  house  suita- 
ble to  make  Sam  a  frock  and  trousers  t'  She 
replied  *  Yes.'  <  Well,'  replied  the  old  gende- 
man,  *  follow  me,  my  son.'  Samuel  kept  pace 
with  his  father  as  he  walked  near  the  common, 
and  at  length  ventured  to  ask,  *  What  are  yoo 
going  to  do  with  me,  father  ?*  *  1  am  going  to 
bind  you  an  apprentice  to  that  blacksmith,'  re- 
plied his  father:  'take  your  choice:  return  to 
college,  or  you  must  work.'  '  I  had  rather  re- 
turn,' said  the  son.  He  did  return,  confessed 
his  fault,  was  a  good  scholar,  and  became  a  re- 
spectable man.  If  all  parents  were  like  Mr. 
Phillips,  the  students  at  our  colleges  would 
prove  better  students,  or  the  uation  would  have 
a  plentiful  supply  of  blacksmiths. — LomiaviUe 
{U.  S.)  Presbyterian  Herald. 


OM  TIIR  INWARD  WITNESS. 

«'  H«  that  balicfittb  oa  the  Son  of  God  baUi  Iba  vftaaai  in 
bimMif.'*  1  John  t.  U. 

Many  and  glorious  are  the  outward  testimonies 
that  God  hss  given  to  the  Christian  religion,  both 
in  tbe  days  when  His  Son  Jesus  dwelt  on  earth 
and  went  about  doing  good  to  the  bodies  and 
souls  of  many,  and  in  the  time  of  the  ministra- 
tion of  the  aposdes,  who  followed  their  Lord 
and  Master.  The  miracles  wrought,  the  pro* 
phecies  fulfilled,  and  the  various  glories  attend- 
ing the  ministration  of  the  Glospel,  conspire  to 
confirm  our  faith.  Each  of  them  is  an  evidence 
of  the  truth  and  divinity  of  this  doctrine,  and  all 
of  them  joined  together,  bear  such  a  testimony 
ail  cannot  be  resisted.  We  live  in  these  latter 
days  at  a  long  distance  of  time  from  those  sea- 
sons wherein  those  miracles  were  wrought,  and 
wherein  God  appeared  in  so  immediate  a  man- 
ner from  heaven  to  witness  to  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel  of  his  Son ;  but  God  has  taken  care  to 
furnish  every  true  believer  with  sufficient  wit- 
ness to  the  truth  and  efficacy  of  Christianity. 
We  are  not  left  void  at  this  day.  **  He  that  be- 
lieveth  hath  tlie  witness  within  himself."  There 
is  an  internal  testimony  given  to  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  in  the  heart  of  every  one  that  receives  it 
in  truth.  These  are  the  beginnings  of  that  eter- 
nal life  wrought  in  the  soul,  which  the  Son  of 
God  bestows  on  all  believers:  **He  that  hath 
the  Son  hath  life."  Oh,  the  spiritual  life  of  a 
Christian  runs  into  eternity!  It  is  the  same 
Divine  temper,  the  same  peaceful  and  holy  qua- 
lities of  mindi  communicated  to  the  believer 
here,  in  the  days  of  grace  and  visitation,  which 
shall  be  filled  and  perfected  ifi  the  world  of 
glory.  And  this  is  a  blessed  witness  to  the 
truth  of  Christianity;  it  proves  with  abundance 
of  evidence  that  it  is  a  religion  sufficient  to  save 
souls,  for  salvation  is  begun  in  all  that  truly  re- 
ceive the  good  tidings  of  it.  What  sort  of  wit- 
ness is  this  which  true  faitli  gives  to  the  Gospel 
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of  Christ,  and  what  are  the  remarkable  propei^ 
ties  of  this  testimony  ?  1  answer,  it  is  a  witness 
that  dwells  more  in  the  heart  than  in  the  head ; 
it  is  a  testimony  known  by  being  felt  and  prac- 
tised, and  not  by  mere  reasoning — the  greatest 
reasoners  may  miss  of  it ;  it  is  a  testimony  writ- 
ten in  the  heart,  and  upon  this  account  it  has 
some  prerogative  above  all  the  external  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  Christianity — this  inward 
aigument  is  always  at  hand. — Lift  and  Gospel 
Labours  of  David  Sands » 


OPINION  or  A  SLAVB-HOLDKR. 

A  respected  correspondent  in  the  interior^of 
tlie  State,  says : — **  I  was  informed  lately  by  an 
intelligent  citizen  of  St.  Louis,  that  in  a  con- 
versation with  an  old  gentleman  in  the  northern 
part  of  Missouri,  the  old  man  said  to  him, 
*  I  own  about  ten  thousand  acres  of  land  in  the 
territory  that  is  in  dispute  between  Iowa  and 
Missouri ;  and,  if  I  can  get  the  line  to  run  be- 
tween these  States  so  as  to  throw  ray  land  on 
the  Iowa  side,  I  am  willing,  to  effect  it,  to  set 
free  all  my  negroes — about  thirty  in  number — 
and  pay  $10,000  in  cash !'  The  old  man  was 
of  the  opinion  that  his  land  in  a  free  State 
would  be  immediately  worth  $19,000  more  than 
it  would  be  worth  in  a  slave  State. — LovismUt 
Examiner'^ 


mr  mother's  bxamplk. 

«•  I  recollect  a  young  gentleman,"  says  Dr. 
Alexander,  «<  who,  although  ,he  had  an  uncom- 
monly pious  mother,  broke  over  all  the  restraints 
of  his  education,  and  became  a  professed  infidel 
and  the  advocate  of  licentiousness  in  its  vilest 
forms ;  but  a  gracious  God  heard  the  unceasing 
prayers  of  his  mother,  and  by  means  somewhat 
unusual,  he  was  converted  from  the  error  of  his 
ways.  In  speaking  of  his  former  career,  which 
he  evidently  did  with  shame  and  humility,  he 
said,  *  I  could  get  over  all  arguments  in  defence 
of  religion  but  one,  and  that  I  never  could  ob- 
viate, which  was,  the  pious  example  and  con- 
versation of  my  mother.  When  I  had  fortified 
myself  against  the  truth  by  the  aid  of  Boling- 
broke,  Hume,  and  Voltaire,  yet,  whenever  I 
thought  of  my  mother,  I  had  the  secret  convic- 
tion which  nothing  could  remove,  that  there  was 
a  reality  in  religion.*  " 


BXTBNT  OF   THB    CREATION. 

Our  system,  great  and  wonderful  as  it  is,  is 
a  mere  speck  compared  with  the  real  extent  of 
the  creation.  Satisfactory  evidence  exists,  that 
every  star  which  twinkles  in  the  firmament  is  no 
other  tlian  a  sun,  a  world  of  light  surroundeJ  by 
its  own  attendant  planets,  formed  into  a  system 
similar  to  ours.    Forty-five  tliousand  such  stars 


have  been  counted  by  the  aid  of  the  Herschelian 
telescope  in  so  small  a  part  of  the  heavens,  that, 
supposing  this  part  to  be  sown  no  thicker  than 
the  rest,  the  same  telescope  would  reaeh  at  least 
75,000,000  in  the  whole  sphere.  By  means  of 
new  improvements  in  the  same  optical  instru- 
ment, they  have  been  found  to  be  numerous  to  a 
degree  still  more  astonishing.  Every  one  of 
these  is,  in  my  view,  rationally  concluded  to  bo 
the  sun  and  centre  of  a  system  of  planetary 
worlds.  Beyond  this,  I  think  it  is  not  at  all 
improbable  that  were  we  transported  to  the  most 
distant  of  the  visible  stars  we  shonid  find  there 
a  firmament  expanded  over  our  heads,  studded 
in  the  same  manner  with  stars  innumerable. 
Nay,  were  we  to  repeat  the  same  flight,  and  be 
again  walled  through  the  same  distance,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  we  should  behold  a  new  repeti* 
tion  of  the  same  sublimity  and  glory.  In  this 
manner  immensity  appears,  in  a  sense,  to  be 
peopled  with  worlds  innumerable,  constituting 
the  boundless  empire  of  Jehovah.  How  amaz* 
ing,  then,  must  be  the  power  and  greatness  of 
Uim  who  not  only  «Melleth  the  number  of  the 
stars,  and  calleth  them  by  their  names,**  but  with 
a  word  spoke  them  ail  into  being ! — The  CAris^ 
iian  Witness. 


AN  INDXFATIOABLB  TBACHBR. 

In  the  commencement  of  this  century,  in  the 
parish  of  Alsace,  which  contains  600  or  700  in- 
habitants, there  was  a  teacher  who,  of  his  own 
accord,  had  organised  his  school  very  much  in 
the  manner  I  have  been  describing.  I  received 
my  own  first  instruction  from  him,  and  what  I 
have  now  to  say — inspired  by  gratitude  as  much 
as  by  the  desire  of  being  useful-— is  only  the 
faithful  expression  of  my  remembrances.  The 
grave  has  long  covered  the  morial  remains  of 
James  Tonssaint,  but  his  memory  lives  in  the 
hearts  of  his  pupils,  who  never  pass  his  tomb 
without  experiencing  the  greatest  emotion,  and 
bowing  with  respect.  His  school  consisted  of 
120  pupils ;  the  teacher,  a  descendant  of  one  of 
the  numerous  Protestant  families  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  Alsace,  had  not  received  any  other 
education  than  was  then  given  in  ordinary 
schools.  He  had  learned  the  trade  of  joiner, 
and  wrought  at  the  Ban  de  la  Roche,  where  a 
worthy  rival  of  the  pastor  Oberlin,  struck  with 
his  capacity  and  vocation  for  teaching,  gave  l.im 
lessons  and  excellent  advice,  and  placed  him  at 
the  head  of  a  school,  where,  under  his  direction, 
he  was  initiated  in  the  profession  of  teacher. 
From  that  position  he  was  called  to  the  one 
whose  organization  I  am  now  about  to  describe. 
Early  in  tiie  morn  ing— -from  five  to  seven  in 
summer,  and  from  six  to  eight  in  winter — he 
instructed  the  pupils  in  the  first  division  :  those 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age.  After 
them  came  the  otiiers  in  assembled  classe8,Vho 
received  four  hours*  teaching  each  day.    At  five 
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o'clock  in  the  evening  he  held  what  he  called 
the  French  school,  which  was  a  sort  of  innova- 
tion— ^French  not  being  generally  taught  in  Alsace 
at  that  period.  After  the  school  f«)r  French,  at 
which  a  considerable  nnmber  of  adults  attended, 
there  was  in  winter,  from  seven  to  nine,  an 
arithmetical  class  for  young  persons ;  and  thus 
did  this  indefatigable  man  teach  ten  hours  a  day 
in  winter,  and  ei^ht  hours  a  day  at  least  through- 
out the  year.  Nor  was  this  all ;  there  were, 
besides,  about  ten  children  from  ten  to  fourteen 
years  of  age,  who,  in  order  to  be  more  thoroughly 
instructed,  spent  the  whole  day  in  the  school 
house,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  teacher 
and  his  wife,  who  assisted  him  greatly  in  his 
undertakings.  By  degrees  he  formed  a  sort  of 
boarding-school  at  his  own  house,  and  some- 
thing like  a  normal  school,  from  which  came 
many  distinguished  teachers,  some  of  whom  still 
live.  Toussaint  was  also  organist  and  notary  of 
the  mayoralty,  and  fulfilled  all  his  duties  with 
the  greatest  fidelity.  When  I  add  that  this 
energetic  man  was  a  prey  to  a  painful  malady, 
arising  from.no  fault  of  his,  but  from  a  defective 
organization,  which  every  day  at  the  same  hour 
caused  him  great  sufiering,  it  will  be  seen  what 
can  be  effected  by  means  of  few  materials,  and 
even  litde  science,  provided  that  zenl  is  joined 
with  some  ability,  and,  above  all,  with  love  of 
one's  vocation.  The  career  of  Toussaint  was 
short:  he  died  in  1811,  scarcely  forty  years  of 
age ;  but  his  work  survives  in  his  pupils,  in  the 
generation  he  has  formed. — Willm  on  Educa- 
tion. 


VALUE  OF    LEAVES. 

A  singular  occurrence,  showing  that  the  flavour 
in  maturing,  depends  wholly  on  the  office  of  the 
leaves,  was  the  following : — The  crop  of  a  Yel- 
low Gage  Plum  tree,  by  means  of  daily  attacks 
on  the  curculios,  was  saved  from  iheir  punctures, 
and  promised  a  fine  supply.  But  when  the 
fruit  was  two-thirds  grown,  and  of  conrse  wholly 
destitute  of  any  good  flavor,  the  leaves  all  dropped 
from  the  tree ;  not  one  was  left.  The  branches 
were  perfectly  bare,  witli  the  exception  of  the 
load  of  plums  which  half  obscured  them.  The 
plums  remained  on  the  tree,  without  changing 
any  in  size,  colour,  or  taste,  while  others  on  trees 
not  so  afiected,  were  rapidly  ripening  round 
them.  In  two  or  three  weeks,  a  second  crop  of 
leaves  appeared,  when  the  fruit  immediately 
commenced  a  second  growth,  and  attained  full 
size.  It  subsequently  assumed  the  usual  colour, 
and  was  about  one  month  later  than  the  usual 
period  of  maturity. 

Other  varieties,  afiected  with  leaf-blight,  pre- 
sented similar  results,  but  less  striking;  and 
nearly  all  of  them  soon  after  the  appearance  of 
the  second  growth  of  leaves  early  in  autumn, 
were  also  observed  with  a  thin  crop  of  blossoms. 

Culiivator. 


TBB  MAN  THAT  FOEQOT  TO  LOOK  UP. 

There  was  a  man  who  used  to  go  into  his 
neighbour's  field  to  steal  corn.  What  do  you 
suppose  he  went  in  the  night  for  ?  Because  he 
thought  nobody  would  see  him.  Did  he  think 
right?'   Let  us  see. 

One  night  he  took  his  little  boy  along  with 
him,  to  hold  the  bag  while  he  put  in  the  corn. 
The  Bible  says,  <<  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way 
he  should  go."  Was  this  man  doing  so  with  his 
little  boy  ?  But  how  do  you  think  he  felt,  when 
he  got  to  the  place  where  the  corn  was  1  He 
was  afraid  some  one  would  see  him — because  he 
was  doing  wrong.  And  what  do  you  suppose 
he  did  1  Before  he  began  to  pull  the  com,  he 
looked  this  way  and  that  way,  to  see  if  any  body 
was  lookine  at  him.  "Father,"  said  the  little 
^Jy  "you  forgot  to  look  some  where."  "  Where, 
where  ?"  said  the  father.  "  You  forgot  to  look 
up  to  see  whether  God  was  looking  at  you." 
The  thought  that  God  was  looking  at  him,  so 
frightened  the  man,  that  he  ran  away  as  fast  as 
he  couid,  without  stealing  the  com.  When- 
ever you  are  afraid  somebody  will  see  what  you 
are  doing,  always  remember  first  to  look  up ;  and 
if  you  are  going  to  do  any  thing  that  you  would 
not  like  to  have  God  see,  you  had  better  mn 
away  as  fast  as  you  can,  for  God  can  see  in  the 
dark  as  well  as  in  the  light ;  and  from  his  pierc- 
ing eye  you  cannot  bide  yourself.  Always  re- 
member these  four  words — **  Thou,  God,  seest 
me!" 

A  man  who  was  shut  up  in  prison,  told  a 
minister,  that  if  he  had  remembered  these  words, 
it  would  have  saved  him  twenty-five  years  im- 
prisonment: and  another  said  it  would  have 
saved  his  father's  life,  and  himself  from  being 
shut  up  in  prison  as  long  as  he  lived. 


THE    OUARANTT    OF    TRUE    FREEDOM    AND 
PR06FERITT. 

We  are  driven  to  intelligence  and  religion  as 
our  only  sure  guaranty.  When  these  prevai', 
they  will  constitute  a  barrier  to  injustice,  op- 
pression, and  reckless  innovation,  that  rests  not 
on  the  quagmire  foundation  of  political  expe- 
diency, but  on  the  knowledge  and  the  love  of 
tmth.  To  enjoy  trae  freedom,  order  and  pros- 
perity, a  nation  must  be  enlightened — (we  do 
not  say  learned,  but  enlightened — between  the 
two  terms  there  is  a  wide  difference) — must  be 
enlightened  and  religious.  Let  no  man  who 
loves  his  country  hesitate  to  look  this  proposi- 
tion full  in  the  face,  or  to  adopt  the  line  of  con- 
duct which  it  icdicates-— earnest  effort  to  edu- 
cate the  mass  of  the  people,  and  bring  them 
under  the  power  of  true  religion-  For  our- 
selves, we  have  long  since  decided  that,  in 
labouring  with  all  our  might  to  establish  the 
institutions  of  a  pure  and  spiritual  Christianity, 
we  are  using  the  heaven-appointed  means  not 
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only  of  saving  men's  souls,  considered  as  indi- 
viduals, but  also  of  national  and  social  salvation. 
Upon  the  religion  of  the  Bible  rests,  as  upon 
a  corner-stone,  the  great  charter  of  our  republic, 
lufidels  may  sneer  at  this  statement,  but  pos- 
terity will  find  it  to  be  true.  In  the  Gospel  of 
Chrut  thi$  republic  is  safe :  out  of  iff  it  is  un- 
dono. — Ohio  Observer. 

m 
OUR   COUNTRY. 

BT  W.  J.  PBAVODT. 

Our  country ! — 'tis  a  glorious  land— 

With  arms  from  shore  to  shore : 
The  hroad  Pacific  chafes  her  strand, 

She  hears  the  dark  Atlantic  roar; 
And  nurtured  on  her  ample  breast 

How  many  a  goodly  prospect  lies 
In  nature's  wildest  grandeur  drest, 

Enameled  with  her  loveliest  dyes. 

Rich  prairies,  decked  with  flowers  of  gold, 

Like  sunlit  oceans  roll  afer  j 
Broad  lakes  her  azure  heavens  behold. 

Reflecting  clear  each  tremhliog  star. 
And  mighty  rirers,  mountain  horn, 

Go  sweeping  onward^  dark  and  deep, 
Through  forests,  where  the  bounding  fawn 

Beneath  their  sheltering  branches  leap. 

And  cradled  'mid  her  clustering  hills, 

Sweet  vales  in  dream-like  beauty  hide^ 
Where  love,  the  air  with  music  fills, 

And  calm  content  and  peace  abide  | 
For  plenty  here  her  fulness  pours 

In  rich  profusion  o'er  the  land ; 
And,  sent  to  seize  her  generous  stores, 

There  prowls  no  tyrant's  hireling  band. 

Great  God !  we  thank  thee  for  this  home — 

This  bounteous  birth-land  of  the  free ; 
Where  wanderers  from  afar  may  come 

And  breathe  the  air  of  liberty ! — 
Still  may  her  flowers  untrammelled  spring. 

Her  harvests  wave,  her  cities  rise ; 
And  yet,  till  Time  shall  fold  his  wing. 

Remain  earth's  loveliest  paradise  I 


A  WELCOME  SACRIFICE. 

B7  JAUES  GILBOURVK  LTO?iS,  L.  L.  D. 

Vain  is  the  blood  of  rare  and  spotleto  herds 
Pastured  in  meads  where  blue  Clitumnus  shines; 
Vain  are  sweet  gums  from  lands  that  Indus  girds, 
Or  diamonds  sought  in  deep  Brazilian  mines ; 
Vain  are  Iberian  frnits,  and  perfumed  flowers, 
Rich  as  a  Grecian  sunset's  purest  dyes, 
If  deem'd,  when  worship  claims  thy  secret  hoars. 
For  Him  IN  Hkavsn,  fit  gift  or  Sacrifice. 

The  flocks  that  roam  on  thrice  ten  thousand  kills; 
Each  living  thing  that  moves  on  shore  and  sea; 
The  gems  and  gold  which  gleam  in  caves  and  rills; 
Saba's  low  shrub,  and  Lebanon's  proud  tree; 
The  fragrant  tribes  that  spring  on  cliff  and  field. 
That  flush  the  stream,  or  fringe  the  smooth  lake's  brim, 
Breathe,  burn,  and  bloom,  at  his  high  will  revieal'd. 
And  own  with  joy,  theii  Light  and  Lord,  in  Him« 

Onr  gains  are  His,  and,  laid  before  the  Crost^ 
These  must  of  onr  oblations  form  a  part; 
But  oh  I  the  choicest  ores  and  gems  are  dross, 
If  bought  without  that  pearl  of  price — Ths  Hsaet. 


The  poorest  serf  who  fears  a  tyrant's  nod. 
Whose  innoost  soul  hard  bondage  racks  and  wrii  gt^ 
That  toil-worn  slave  may  send  unseen  to  God, 
An  offering,  far  beyond  the  wealth  of  kings. 

Come  thou,  with  breast  from  pride  and  passion  freed. 
Hands,  which  no  stain  of  guilt  has  ever  soiledj^ 
Feet,  swift  and  strong  for  every  gentle  deed. 
Faith,  hope  and  truth,  by  sordid  crowds  unspoiled; 
Come  with  a  spirit  f^l)  of  generous  love 
For  all  bevond,  and  all  below  the  skies  t 
Make  ready  thou,  for  Him  who  reigns  above. 
The  Christian's  gift— a  Livino  Sac&ifice. 

A  FRIENDLT  CAUTION. 

If  thou  art  borrowed  by  a  friend. 

Right  welcome  shall  he  be. 
To  read,  to  study— not  to  lend, 

But  to  return  to  me. 
Not  that  imparted  learning  doth 

Diminish  wisdom's  store. 
But  Books,  I  find,  when  often  lent 

Return  to  me  no  more. 

Read  slowly,  pause  frequently,  think  seriously,  keep 
cleanly,  return  duly,  with  the  corners  of  the  leaves 
not  turned  down. 


SUMMARY. 

CoNGRE$s.*-Ou  the  11th  inst.  the  Report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  eent  in.  In  the 
Senate,  Douglass,  of  Illinois,  introduced  a  bill  for 
the  admission  of  California  into  the  Union  as  a 
State.  The  bill  proposes  to  admit  California  and 
New  Mexico  as  one  Slate,  by  the  name  of  the  State 
of  California.  Congress  reserves  the  right  of  form- 
ing and  adtaittiu^  new  States  out  of  any  portion 
of  the  territory  lying  east  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  or 
California  Mountains.  The  State  is  divided  into  two 
judicial  districts,  and  is  entitled  to  two  representa- 
tives  in  Congress.  In  the  House,  Eckart,  of  Penn- 
syWania,  offered  a  resolution  instructing  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means  to  report  a  tariff  bill  to 
the  House,  for  its  consideration,  based  uipm  the 
principles  of  the  tariff  of  1842.  This  resolution  was 
adopted ;  yeas  96,  nays  93.  Tallmadge  of  New 
York,  offered  a  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a 
branch  mint  in  the  city  of  New  York,  The  Pbst 
Office  Committee  reported  a  bill  proridinff  for  the 
reduction  of  postage  and  the  correction  of  abuses 
of  the  franking  privilege.  A  resolution  was  adopted, 
cAliing  upon  the  President  for  information  as  to  the 
imprisonment  of  American  citizens  in  Ireland  by 
the  British  authorities. 

Ohio  Legislature.— In  this  body,  parlies  are 
very  evenly  balanced,  and  as  some  of  the  mem- 
bers' seats  are  contested,  each  party  considers  it 
important  to  secure  the  control  before  the  question 
of  seats  is  determined.  In  the  Senate,  a  Free  Soil 
Whig  Speaker  and  a  Democratic  Clerk  have  been 
elected,  after  numerous  unsuccessful  ballotings. 
At  the  last  accounts,  no  choice  of  ^ergeant-at-Arms 
had  been  effected.  In  the  House,  the  two  parties 
refuse  to  meet  together.  The  Democrats  hold  pos- 
session of  the  Hall  day  and  ni^ht,  without  recess. 
The  Whigrt  meet  daily,  but  finding  no  quorum  pre* 
sent,  adjourn.  The  Legislature  shoula  have  con* 
vened  on  the  4th  inst.  Up  to  the  last  acoounta,  no 
prospect  existed  of  any  arrangement  beins  effected. 

CuoLRRA. — Several  deaths  from  Cholera  have 
occurred  at  the  New  York  Quarantine  Ground, 
among  the  passengers  by  a  vessel  recently  arrived 
from  Europe. 
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For  Prfeoda*  Reriev. 

MEMORIALS  OF  REBECCA  JONES. 

NO.  XXI. 

(Cootlnaed  from  page  IM.) 

W^nt  on  board  the  Pigou,  the  13th  of  Eighth 
mouth,  1788,  at  Graveaend,  about  7  o'clock  in 
the  evening  of  the  4th  day  of  the  week,  accom- 
panied by  Joseph  G.  and  Mary  Be  van,  George 
and  Sarah  Diilwyn,  my  dear  companion  Chriati* 
ana  Hustler,  Mary  Crowley,  Thomas  Crowley, 
John  Town8end,7r.,  Richard  Phillips,  Anthony 
Wilson  Birkbeck,  Thomas  Jefferies,  ^c.  Had 
a  comfortable  season  at  the  Inn  previous  to  leav- 
ing Gravesend ;  and  with  the  above  Friends  on 
board  the  ship,  before  my  fellow  passengers 
came,  we  witnessed  Divine  goodness  renewed  to 
us.  About  II  o'clock  came  Wm.  Diilwyn  and 
wife,  and  divers  other  Friends.  [Here  follows 
a  list  of  ail  on  board,  commencing  .with  the  cap- 
tain, Wm.  Sutton.] 

Passengerg  in  the  Cabin, — Wm.  Poyntnell, 
Geo.  Russell,  R.  Joues,  Ann  .Warder,  her  son 
John  and  daughter  Mary,  her  servant,  Sarah 
Stewart,  and  Susanna  Diilwyn. 

Staid  up  till  late,  in  order  to  adjust  some 
things  in  my  berth,  (which,  through  the  Cap- 
tain's kindness,  proved  a  large,  airy  one,)  and 
as  the  wind  was  fair  to  carry  us  into  the  Downs, 
I  got  some  sleep,  but  was  sea  sick,  yet  I  felt 
easy  in  mind,  and,  parting  with  my  dear  com- 
panion, C.  Hustler,  who  had  been  to  me  part  of 
the  hundred  fold  promised  in  the  gospel,  and  my 
kind  landlord,  J.  G.  Bevan,  and  his '  wife,  and 
many  others,  under  the  precious  influence  of  the 
Father's  love,  the  sense  thereof  remained  so  very 
comfortable,  that  I  was  enriched  thereby. 

14th.  Our  pilot  left  us  about  2  o'clock,  and  the 
wind  being  contrary,  we  lay  at  anchor,  so  that 
by  the  tossiog  of  the  ship  I  was  at  times  unfit 
for  any  thing  tut  lying  in   bed.     Yet  a  boat 


coming  to  us  from  Deal,  I  wrote  to  my  friends 
J.  G.  and  M.  Bevan,  to  dear  L.  H.,  and  to  my 
beloved  C.  Hustler. 

On  board  the  Pigou,      *> 
16th  of  8th  month,  1788,  1  o'clock,  P.  M.  3 

My  dearly  beloved  companion^  C  Hustler^---' 
Here  sitting  on  a  hencoop,  after  a  day  and  night's 
sickness  by  reason  of  head  wind,  which  keeps 
us  at  anchor  just  in  sight  of  Deal,  not  knowing 
how  long  we  may  have  to  wait  for  a  ehanffe  of 
wind  to  carry  us  through  the  Downs,  and  think- 
ing that,  may  be,  some  Friend  may  come  and 
give  a  peep  at  us,  from  Dover  or  elsewhere— ^ 
though  hardly  able  to  hold  up  my  head,  I 
I  have  ffot  ink  and  paper  in  one  hand,  holding  it 
on  my  knee,  while  I  salute  my  precious  Chrissy 
once  more  before  we  lose  sight  of  the  British 
shore.  Feeling  the  same  holy  cementing  influ- 
ence, by  which  we  have  been  in  the  Master's 
appointment  united,  and  now  under  the  same 
direction  separated,  I  dare  not  distrust  His  con- 
tinued mercy,  nor  that  He  will  fail  His  poor 
handmaidens.  My  heart  and  eyes  now  fill  in 
thus  saluting  thee.  May  est  thou  be  helped  to 
think  of  thy  poor  R.  J.,  now  in  her  narrowed 
inclosure,  and  pray  for  her  preservation  in  all 
things.  Thou  knowest  I  am  a  poor  creature.  I 
suppose  thou  art  now  on  thy  way  some  miles 
from  London,  and  dear  M.  C.  with  thee.  I  hope 
she  will  feel^atisfaction  in  waiting  upon  a  meek^ 
humble  disciple,  who  has  long  accompanied  a 
lesser  disciple  with  whom  she  has  united  in  the 
great  Master's  service,  and  that  she^  will  be  in- 
structed by  thy  company  and  conversation,  even 
as  I  often  have  been.  I  am  so  sick,  that  I  can* 
not  say  all  to  thee  and  thy  family  that  is  in  my 
heart.  Let  it  suffice,  my  precious,  that  I 
feel  thy  spirit  near,  as  in  the  days  that  are  past, 
and  what  is  more  to  be  prized,  I  feel  the  Ancient 
of  Days^is  near  to  us  both  now  we  are  separated. 
Lift  up  thine  head  in  hope,  that  thy  condescen- 
sion to  the  poor  servant,  out  of  still  greater  love 
to  thy  blessed  Master,  is  accepted  by  Him,  who 
did  by  His  inspeaking  voice  say  to  my  soul, 
when  it  was  lifted  up  within  me  on  thine  and 
my  account  at  WalJen,  "  Lo  !  I  am  with  you 
always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world." 

Look  towards  me  with  sisterly  l^iodne8%  for 
my  whole  heart  salutes  thee  in  the  bonds  of  the 
gospel,  believing  the  pure  union  will  not  be  dis- 
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BoWed  by  time  or  distance.  I  am  thy  ever  loving, 
grateful,  though  very  sick  companion.     R.  J. 

nth.  Being  the  First  of  the  week  I  told  my 
female  companions  that  I  slioald  think  it  right 
for  us  to  hold  a  meeting  in  the  cabin,  to  which 
they  agreed,  and  leave  being  had  of  the  Captain, 
I  mentioned  our  intention  to  two  men  who  were 
our  fellow  passengers,  viz :  Wm.  Poyntnell,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  Geo.  Russell,  of  Birmingham, 
withal  saying,  if  they  were  free  to  give  ns  their 
company  it  would  be  acceptable,  but  if  not,  we 
should  take  no  exceptions.  Accordingly,  the 
whole  of  our  company  in  the  cabin,  also  our 
captain  and  chief  mate,  sat  down  togeiber  in  the 
cabin,  where  condescending  goodness  was  pleased 
to  own  our  first  little  meeting  in  our  narrow  en- 
closure. My  mouth  was  also  opened  in  a  short 
testimony  to  his  goodness,  believing  we  were 
under  his  Providential  care.  The  men  before 
alluded  to,  were  very  serious,  and  they  were  very 
civil  and  attentive  to  us  on  the  voyage. 

18th,  Second-day.  About  3  o'clock  hoisted 
anchor  and  got  through  the  Downs  well.  What 
a  mercy  that  my  mind  should  be  kept  in  perfect 
peace,  while  the  poor  body  is  so  distressed  with 
sickness,  and  the  ship  in  a  continual  agitation 
and  tossing.  Oh !  my  soul,  trust  thou  in  the  Lord, 
who  by  his  inspeaking  voice  said  on  my  going 
on  board  this  ship,  '*  Fear  not,  for  I  am  with 
thee,  be  not  dismayed  for  I  am  thy  God.** 

20th,  Fourth-day.  Made  but  little  way.  Passed 
Beachy  Head.  I  was  led  to  consider  that  having, 
according  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  waited  for 
and  desired  the  Lord*s  blessed  direction  as  to  the 
time  when,  and  the  ship  in  which  to  embark 
home,  and  this  detention  in  the  channel  being  in 
the  ordering  of  that  gracious  Being  to  whose  re- 
quirings  I  had  endeavoured  to  stand  faithful,  was 
comforted  in  believing  that  I  was  under  his  mercy 
and  protection,  so  that  I  was  hereby  kept  from 
murmuring,  gave  up  the  idea  of  reaching  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  and  resigned  my  whole  body, 
soul  and  spirit,  to  him  who  knows  best  what  is 
best  for  his  poor  creatures. 

21st,  Fifin-day.  Awoke  this  morning  in  a 
quiet,  sweet  frame  of  mind,  feeling  my  de^.r 
friends  and  late  companions  C.  Hustler  and  L. 
Hawkesworth  brought  near  to  my  spirit  in  the 
precious  bond  of  love  and  light  in  which  we  had 
often  rejoiced  together.  Also,  found  the  cord  ol 
love  very  attractive  to  my  beloved  companion 
H.  Cathrall,  which  was  like  a  brook  by  the  way, 
even  in  this  my  watery  peregrination.  Oh  thou 
gracious  Being,  be  pleased  for  thy  great  name's 
sake  to  keep  us  near  to  thyself  and  to  each 
other,  to  the  end  of  our  time  in  this  world,  and 
whatever  thou  mayest  see  meet  lo  deprive  me  of, 
or  saiEer  me  to  be  tried  with,  take  not  tny  Holy 
Spirit  and  blessed  protection  from  me,  I  humbly 
pravlhM. 

Tl&d,^ixth-day.  Had  a  very  sleepless,  tossing 
night,  so  that  I  could  scarce  keep  from  falling 
out  of  my  bed,  by  reason  of  a  high  head  wind, 


occasioning  a  great  swell  in  tlie  sea.  My  mind 
was,  however,  mercifully  preserved  in  a  steady 
reliance  upon  that  gracious  Being  who  of  old 
time  was  declared  to  be  *^  mightier  than  the  noise 
of  many  wate^."  I  did  not  rise  till  near  noon ; 
was  much  tried  with  sea  sickness,  so  that  I  Was 
not  able  to  move  from  my  chair  but  with  as- 
sistance, which  Captain  Sutton,  John  Collett  the 
mate,  and  our  men  in  the  cb\^  were  all  very 
willing  to  render.  A.  Wardei;  also  was  in  a 
like  situation.  Before  I  arose,  my  dear  C.  Hust- 
ler came  sweetly  into  view,  believing  her  to  be 
nearly  if  not  quite  arrived  at  her  own  habitation, 
where,  amongst  her  amiable  family,  she  will  be 
joyfully  received ;  where  I  have  at  different 
times  spent  some  weeks,  and  where  I  shall  often 
be  the  subject  of  their  agreeable  conversation,  and 
have  the  sympathy  and  prayers  of  the  Friends 
with  whom  (next  lo  my  beloved  H.  G.)  I  have 
been  most  nearly  connected  in  the  Father's  love 
of  any  in  this  worid.  May  I  be  sensible  enough 
of  the  favour,  and  may  the  aforesaid  iwo  dear 
friends,  and,  next  to  them,  my  beloved  fellow 
labourer  S.  Grubb,and  my  other  dear,  kind,  and 
benevolent  companion,  L.  Hawkesworth,  with 
my  own  soul,  be  kept  under  the  precious  influ- 
ence of  that  love  and  life  which  covered  our 
spirits  when  together,  and  united  us  in  travels, 
visiting  the  churches,  and  in  sufferings  and  bap- 
tisms for  the  Lord's  sake ;  tliat  nothing  may  be 
allowed  to  separate  us  from  one  another  in  Him 
who  went  with  us,  a  light  and  leader,  our  «« Ebe- 
nezer,'*  forever  worthy  to  J)e  followed  and 
obeyed.  My  mind  is  more  exv^rcised  on  account 
of  dear  L.  II.,  whom  I  left  in  London,  in  a  de- 
clining state  of  health,  and  under  maeh  discour- 
agement. Yes,  it  was  a  near  thing  to  take  my 
last  leave  of  one  who  had  been  so  tender  and 
kind  beyond  expression  to  me,  from  the  time  of 
my  first  landing,  and  rendered  me  many  kind 
offices  to  the  last.  When  I  took  from  her  the 
parting  embrace,  and^our  tears  minded  together, 
she  said,  «« My  dear,  may  the  Lord  s  blessing  go 
with  thee,  yes,  he  will  be  with  thee  unto  the 
end."  This  was  \he  day  before  I  left  London, 
when  she  gave  me  a  small  parcel,  with  direc- 
tions that  I  should  not  open  it  till  I  got  home, 
on  which  was  written  "  a  few  specimens,  for 
the  hand  of  dear  R.  Jones."  Oh,  it  was  like 
rending  a  part  of  my  life  to  part  with  her,  and 
with  my  ever  dear  G.  Hustler,  which  last  was 
on  board  the  Pioov  to  which  she  accompanied 
me,  staid  near  three  hours,  helped  make  my  bed 
and  adjust  divers  things  in  my  berth,  and  was 
tliie  last  woman  let  down  into  the  boat,  by  a  chair 
fixed  on  ropes.  We  wept  upon  each  others 
neck,  and  repeatedly  embraced;  our  feelings 
were  too  exquisite  to  admit  of  a  single  wora 
nsore  than  the  mutual  <*  farewell,"  and  then 
with  difficulty  we  separated  from  each  other,  she 
to  the  boat  for  Gravesend,  and  I  to  my  berth  to 
feel  my  bereaved  situation,  which  was  more  than 
supplied  by  the  incomes  of  the  Lord's  goodness, 
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whoiie  loving  kindiMBS  is  belter  than  all  other 
enjoyments,  yea^  than  even  life  itself*  And  my 
hope  was  revived  in  that  salvation,  which  hsuB 
been  so  richly  manifested  towards  jne  and  the 
worthy  companion  with  whom^hoighty  Good- 
ness has  been  pleased  to  faVour  me,  in  all  our 
travels  through  Engknd,  Ireland,  Scotland  and 
Wales.  To  him^  therefore,  the  Holy  Shepherd 
of  Israel,  be  fl^raise  and  glory  given,  now  and 
forever,  saith  raijr  soul. 

23d.  Seventh-day.  Had  a  comfortable  night's 
sleep,  for  which  I  was  thankful;  also  that  I  was 
not  so  sick  through  the  day  as  usual  when  at 
sea,  so  that  I  spent  great  part  of  it  on  deck,  the 
weather  being  fine,  though  the  wind  was  still 
against  us,  we  not  having  got  farther  than  Ply- 
mouth, which  seemed  trying  both  to  our  captain 
(who  is  of  a  kind,  quiet  disposition,)  and  to  our 
fellow  passengers.  Bnt  I  dare  not  murmur,  be* 
lieving  that  tl^  mighty  Ruler  of  the  seas  knows 
best  what  is  best  for  all  his  depending  children. 
This  night  I  laid  down  my  head  in  a  d^ree  of 
faith  that  the  Lord  was  near  to  us. 

24lh.  First-day.  Rose  humble  and  grateful, 
for  the  favour  of  another  quiet  night,  and,  feeling 
more  able  than  usual,  got  into  the  cabin  to  break- 
fast. ^  At  10  o'clock  we  sat  down  and  held  our 
little  meeting  as  before,  under  some  sense  of  the 
Lord's  presence  with  us,  and  I  had  to  mention 
some  things  concerning  inward  and  spiriiual  wor- 
ship, which  seemed  to  gain  botli  the  attention 
and  assent  of  the  captain  and  men  passengers. 
When  the  meeting  broke  up  they  withdrew, and 
then  we  settled  again,  (viz  :  A.  Warder,  S.  Dill- 
wyn,  the  children  and  myself,)  and  a  word  of 
eounsel  and  encouragement  was  given  me,  for 
my  dear  female  fellow  passengers,  which  bad  an 
afi*ecting  tendency. 

26th.  Second-day.  Was  quite  peaceful  in 
mind.  Our  whole  cabin  company  behaved  with 
great  civility.  Susanna  Dillwyn  very  sweet  and 
agreeable  in  her  behaviou?  and  conversation,  so 
tliat  the  detention  for  want  of  fair  wind,  was  not 
so  trying  as  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  About 
tea  time  a  fair  wind  gradually  spirung  up.  We 
got  quite  out  of  the  channel,  and  clear  of  Scilly 
Islands. 

20th.  Third-day.  The  wind  continuing  fair, 
we  got  on  at  the  rate  of  about  nine  knots  an  hour 
till  towards  evening,  when  the  rain  ceased  and 
the  wind  grew  slack  again.  Retired  to  bed  un- 
der a  sense  of  divine  6are,  and,  having  awoke 
in  the  morning  with  ^  Whom  have  I  in  Heaven 
but  thee,  or  in  all  the  earth  in  comparison  with 
thee,"  it  was  a  good  day  to  me.  Blessed  be  the 
Lord! 

27th.  Fourth-day.  Awoke  this  morning  less 
sick,  but  did  not  rise  till  after  breakfast,  finding 
myself  less  able  to  move  about  than  in  my  for- 
mer voyage,  by  reason  of  stiffness  in  my  joints, 
dtc.  The  weather  was  exceedingly  fine,  so  that 
my  fellow  passengers  were  upon  deck,  which  I 
«lso  tried,  but  finding  it  too  cold,  1  deseendedi 


and  employed  my  time  in  working,  reading,  and 
writing.     By  staying  below,  I   had   a  time  of 
deep  inward  retirement  before  the  Lord,  and  en- 
joyed the  unity  of  His  blessed  Spirit,  both  with 
my  near  and  dear  friends  whom  I  have  left  in 
England,  and  increasingly  so  with  my  dear  friends 
in  America,  whom,  if  it  be  the  Lord's  blessed 
will,  I  hope  to  see  in  a  few  weeks   in  my  be- 
loved native  city  of  Philadelphia.     Which  com- 
fort (though  I  anticipate  it  with  pleasure)  will, 
I  expect,  be  greatly  alloyed  by  the  many  pain- 
ful circumstances  that  will  occur ;  for  the  hear- 
ing of  which  my  mind  had  for  some  time  been 
preparing,  by  a  continual  sense  of  sadness,  in 
apprehension,  that  does  attend,  both  by  day  and 
by  night    Oh,  thou  most  merciful  Being,  who, 
for  purposes  best  known  to   thyself,  hast  been 
pleased  to  enlist  me  under  thy  holy  banner  of 
love  and  life,  and  hast,  by  a  further  display  of 
thine  Almighty  Power,  measurably  enabled  me 
to  fight  against  the  power  of  darkness  ;  against 
spiritual  wickedness  in   high  placess ;    grant,  I 
humbly  pray  thee,  for  the  sake  of  thy  blessed 
cause,  which  I  have  endeavoured,  through  holy 
help  from  thee,  to  advocate,  (not  for  any  desert 
in  me,)  that  nothing  present  or  to  come  may  be 
allowed  to  separate  me  from  the  sensible  and 
comfortable  enjoyment  of  thy  love,  shed  abroad 
in  my  heart,  nor  from  the  precious  unity  of  the 
spirit,  in   the  bond  of  peace,  with   thy  little 
gathered  fiock  and  family  the  world  over. 

30th.  Seventh-day.  Spent  the  day  chiefiy  in 
reading.  I  have  often  admired  not  only  the 
kindness  of  our  captain,  but  the  quiet,  civil,  and 
sober  conduct  of  the  whole  crew,  among  whom 
scarcely  an  indecent  or  unsavoury  word  was 
heard.  This,  with  the  harmony  subsisting  in 
the  cabin,  the  singing  of  a  sweet  bird  in  it,  and 
the  innocent  prattle  of  A.  Warder's  children, 
made  time  pass  on  more  agreeably.  But  my 
being  less  sick  than  in  the  former  voyage,  and 
(what  is  the  greatest  of  all  favours)  believing 
heavenly  protection  and  goodness  were  near  us, 
often  clothed  my  mind  with  a  sense  of  gratitude 
to  the  great  Preserver  of  men,  who  is,  both  by 
sea  and  land,  to  his  depending  children,  a  Ood 
near  at  hand,  a  present  help  in  every  needful 
time,  to  whom  be  high  and  endless  praises  given, 
because  he  is  good,  and  his  mercy  endureth 
forever. 

[To  be  eobttnaed.] 


For  FrieDdi*  Review. 

PILGRIM'9  PROGRESS. 

(CooUnaod  from  pttgo  197.; 

*  A  reply  to  one  of  Bunyan^s  early  works  was 
put  /orth  by  Edward  Burrough,  whom  the  au- 
thor, 6.  Ofior,  describes  as  being  '« afterwards 
an  eminent  Quaker.*'  In  this  reply  he  fouffht, 
as  Bunyan  called  it,  «<  bitterly,  witti  a  parcel  of 
scolding  expressions.'*  The  author  adds, ««  and 
he  proved  himself  a  match  for  his  advenary  with 
those  weapons." 
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"  This  controversy/'  continues  the  author, 
<*  carried  on  with  great  spirit  and  warmth,  must, 
nevertheless,  have  had  a  beneficial  tendency. 
Bunyan  considered  that  his  antagonist  did  not 
value  the  Holy  Oracles  sufficiently,  and  Bur- 
rough  considered  that  too  little  attention  was 
paid  to  Christ  formed  in  us,  the  '  hope  of 
glory.'  Both  questions  were  of  the  deepest 
importance ;  and  happy  was  it  for  those  who 
witnessed  the  strife  between  these  giants,  and 
were  led  earnesdy  and  prayerfully  to  search 
into  these  vital  and  important  truths.  The  dis- 
pute produced  much  wholesome  fruit,  although 
jiot  served  up  in  silver  dishes  " 

That  John  Bunyan  and  Edward  Burrough 
were  both  good  men,  in  the  common  acceptation 
of  the  term,  there  is  no  doubt ;  nevertheless,  it 
is  also  true,  that  on  some  points  of  doctrine,  they 
did  not  see  eye  to  eye,  and,  unhappily,  over- 
looked the  many  essential  truths  on  which  they 
Qould  cordially  unite ;  they  did  not  charitably 
agree  to  difer  on  some  other  points,  but  express- 
ed their  objections  in  terms,  then  current 
amongst  polemical  partizans,  but  which  would 
not  be  tolerated  in  the  present  day. 

Although  so  good  a  man,  the  warmth  of  Ed- 
ward Burrough  8  natural  feelings  may  be  infer- 
red from  a  poetical  eulogium  on  his  memory,  by 
his  intimate  friend  and  survivor,  Francis  How- 
gill — u  Though  thou  didst  cut  as  a  razor^and 
many  a  rough  stone  hast  thou  squared  and  po- 
lished— and  much  knotty  wood  hast  thou  hewn 
in  thy  day — yet,  to  the  seed,  thy  words  dropped 
like  oil,  and  thy  lips  as  the  honey-comb." 
Thomas  EUwood  designates  him  '<A  son  of 
thunder." 

In  the  work  before  us,  is  an  interesting  bio- 
graphy of  Bunyan,  from  which  the  following 
selection  is  made : 

**  Bunyan  had  received  a  common  education, 
but  vicious  habits  had  almost  blotted  out  of  his 
memory  every  useful  lesson.  Having  been 
mixed  up  intimately  with  every  class  of  men, 
and  seen  them  in  their  most  unguarded  moments, 
it  enabled  him  to  draw  his  characters  in  such 
vivid  colours,  and  with  such  graphic  accuracy." 
*'  Bunyan  had  run  the  round  of  sin  ;  had  sown 
the  seed  of  vice,  and  brought  forth  the  bitter 
fruits  of  repentance  ;  had  felt  intense  alarm  lest 
eternal  torments  should  swallow  up  bis  soul  in 
death,  and  had  fled,  for  and  found  refuge  in 
Christ.  This  burden  remained  ;  he  loved  much, 
because  so  much  had  been  forgiven  him ;  he 
bad  been  brought  up  out  of  horrible  darkness, 
and  well  was  he  qualified  to  aid  those  who 
were  walking  through  the  dismal  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death." 

Whatever  amount  of  credit  we  may,  as  indi- 
viduals, give  to  Bunyan  as  an  expounder  of  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  be  it  more  or  less,  we 
must  all  unite  in  awarding  him  the  meed  of 
praise  for  honest  intentions  which  he  so  modestly 
claims  for  himself.    ^  I  dare  not/'  he  says, 


**  presume  to  say,  that  I  know  I  have  hit  right 
in  every  thing;  but  this  I  can  say,  I  have 
endeavoured  so  to  do." 

Although  Bunyan  was,  by  profession,  a  Bap- 
tist, his  opinioi^was,  that  water-baptism  is  a  per- 
sonal, and  not  a  chfirch  question,  and  that  those 
who,  by  their  life,  conduckand  profession,  prove 
that  tliey  have  been  baptized  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
ought  to  be  considered  as  churd^embers,  even 
if  they  reject  both  sprinkling  ao^immersion. 

On  this  sahject  the  author  makes  the  following 
judicious  remarks:  ** Bunyan  probably  con- 
sidered these  sentiments  as  the  precursovs  of  the 
dawn  of  a  happy  day,  when  the  baptism  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  with  purifying  power  like  heavenly 
fire,  shall  absorb  all  these  bitter  waters  of  con- 
tention which  occasioned  such  angry,  unholy 
discussion  among  the  churches  of  Christ ;  when 
the  soul  of  every  believer  shall  be  imbued  and 
immersed  in  sacred  love  and  zeal  for  tlie  honour 
of  our  Lord,  and  the  increase  of  his  kingdom." 
He  adds, «« The  principles  of  our  great  alle- 
gorist,  upon  this  subject,  have  spread  almost  all 
over  the  Baptist  church/' 

In  Brookes's  lives  of  the  Puritans,  mention  is 
made  of  John  Gifibrd,  who  had  been  a  major  in 
the  king's  army,  and  was  convicted,  during  the 
Commonwealth,  of  raising  an  insurrectio'n  in 
Kent,  and  sentenced  to  die,  but  made  his  escape 
from  prison.  He  had  been  a  great  persecutor, 
but  after  his  conversion  he  became  a  minister 
amongst  the  Baptists  at  Bedford.  * 

Bunyan  joined  this  congregation,  and  GifTord, 
in  the  preface  to  one  of  Bunyan's  works,  has 
given  a  remarkable  testimony  regarding  him, 
who  eventually  succeeded  him  in  the  ministerial 
office;  from  this  testimony  the  following  re- 
marks are  selected  :  '«  Whatsoever  the  concerns 
and  reports  of  many  are  respecting  John  Bun- 
yan, I  have  this  to  say,  that  I  verily  believe  God 
hath  accounted  him  faithful,  and  put  him  into 
the  ministry ;  ^nd  thoTigh  his  outward  condition, 
and  former  employment  were  mean,  and  his  hu- 
man learning  small,  yet  is  he  one  that  hath  ac- 
quaintance with  God,  and  taught  by  his  Spirit, 
and  hath  been  used  in  his  hand,  to  do  souls  good. 
For,  to  my  knowledge,  there  are  divers  who 
have  felt  the  power  of  the  word  delivered  by 
him,  and  I  doubt  not  but  that  many  more  may, 
if  U)e  Lord  continue  him  in  his  work ;  for  he 
hath  laid  forth  himself  to  the  utmost  of  his  strength, 
taking  all  advantages  to  make  known  to  others, 
what  he  hath  received  of  God  ;  and  I  fear,  that 
this  is  one  reason  why  the  archers  have  shot  so 
sorely  at  him,  for  by  his  and  others'  industry  in 
their  Master's  work,  their  siothfulness  hath  been 
reptoved,  and  the  eyes  of  many  have  been  opened 
to  see  a  diffisrence  between  them  that  have  been 
sent  of  God,  and  those  that  run  before  they  are 
sent.  Surely,  reader,  if  thou  shalt,  notwithstand- 
ing this,  stumble  at  his  meanness,  and  want  of 
human  learning,  thou  wilt  declare  thine  unac^ 
quaiutance  with  God's  deolared  method,  who,. 
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to  perfect  his  own  praise,  and  to  still  the  enemy 
and  ayenger,  makes  choice  of  babes  and  suck- 
lings, and  in  their  months  ordaineth  strength. 
Though  men,  that  have  a  great  design  to  per- 
form, do,  and  must,  make  use  of  those,  that  in 
reason  are  most  likely  to  elSect  it :  yet,  must 
the  Lord  do  so  too  ?  then^  instruments,  not  him- 
self, would  carry  away  the  praise.  But,  that  no 
flesh  should  |dory  in  his  presence,  he  hath 
ehosen  the  foolish  things  of  the  wortd  to  con* 
found  the  wise,  and  things  that  are  despised  hath 
God  chosen.  Cast  thine  eye  back  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  gospel  dispensation,  and  thou  shalt 
see  what  method  the  Lord  did  take  at  the  first, 
to  exalt  his  son  Jesus.  He  goes  not  amongst  the 
Jewish  Rabbis,  noW  to  the  schools  of  learning, 
to  fetch  ont  his  gospel  preachers,  but  to  the 
trades,  and  those  most  contemptible  too.  Yet, 
let  not  any  from  hence  conceive  that  I 
undervalue  the  gifts  and  graces  of  such  who 
hare  been,  or  now  are,  endued  with  them, 
nor  yet  speak  against  learning,  being  kept 
in  its  place,  but  my  meaning  is,  that  those  that 
are  learned,  should  not  despise  those  tliat  are 
not ;  or  those  that  are  not  learned,  should  not 
despise  those  that  are,  who  are  faithful  in  the 
Lord's  work."       »        »        »        •        « 

It  i9  believed,  and  not  without  reason,  that 
Gifford,  Bunyan's  pastor,  was  intended  by  him, 
for  the  «<  Evangelist,'*  of  Pilgrim's  Progress,  who 
is  represented  as  directing  the  Pilgrim  to  the 
wicket  gate. 
^  To  this  character  of  Bunyan,  as  a  minister, 
may  be  quoted  the  following  sensible  remarks  of 
the  Editor,  (page  zxxiv.  v.  Introduction.)  «*  Bun- 
yan's great  natural  abilities  required  to  be  temper- 
ed in  the  school  of  affliction,  and  his  ardent  tem- 
perament met  with  no  ordinary  degree  of  chas- 
tisement; his  principles  and  constancy  were 
tried  by  bonds  and  imprisonment ;  his  spirit,  in 
the  warfare  of  controversy,  not  only  with  the 
enemies  of  his  Jjord,  but  upon  minor  points,  with 
his  brother  disciples.  *  *  ^  *  He  passed 
through  every  trial  that  his  Lord  saw  needful  to 
temper  his  ardent  spirit,  and  fit  him  to  write  his 
great  allegory. 

•*  That  a  man  possessing  such  extraordinary 
talent,  should  excite  the  envy  of  some,  and  the 
bitterest  animosity  of  others,  is  natural.  In 
those  days,  hard  words  and  nncivil  language 
were  commonly  used  in  controversy,  and  Bun- 
yan's early  associations  and  singular  genius, 
furnished  his  quiver  with  arrows  of  piercing 
point." 

In  a  controversy  which  he  took  up,  on  a  point 
of  doctrine,  with  Fowler,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Gloucester,  ^  he  treated  the  embryo  bishop  just 
the  same  as  if  he  had  been  a  brother  tinker,  a 
mere  man,  who  was  attempting  to  rob  his  be- 
loved Master  of  one  of  the  most  glorious  gems 
of  his  crown." 

In  a  short  space  of  time,  whilst  in  prison,  he 
wrote  an  answer  to  Fowler,  in  a  4to.  volume  of 


one  hundred  and  eighteen  pages,  closely  printed, 
**  in  which  he  completely  demolished  the  theory 
of  this  great  scholar."  It  is  entitled  <<  A  defence 
of  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ,"  &c.  In  this  hastily  written,  but  valua- 
ble book,  Bunyan  used  very  strong  language. 

Fowler,  amongst  other  tokens  of  a  bigotted 
spirit,  had  averred  that,  ^'whatsoever  is  com- 
mended by  the  custom  of  the  places  we  live  in, 
or  commanded  by  superiors,  our  Christian 
liberty  is  to  do  them."  In  Bunyan's  reply,  he 
says — '*  I  knew  none  so  wedded  thereto  as  your- 
selves, even  the  whole  gang  of  your  rabling 
clci^."  ♦  *  *  ♦ 

A  friend  of  Fowler's  undertakes  his  defence, 
.and  whilst  complaining  of  the  uncharitable  terms 
employed  by  Bunyan,  "  unfortunately  beats  the 
tinker  in  harsh  epithets,  without  answering  his 
arguments."  This  scofier  calls  our  Pilgrim's 
guide  grossly  ignorant — most  unchristian  and 
wicked — a  piece  of  proud  foUy-— so  very  dirty  a 
creature  that  he  disdains  to  dirty  his  fingers  with 
him  :  and  yet  he  writes  a  book  in  reply  to  him  ! 
He  sums  up  his  charge  in  these  words :  ^  John 
Bunyan,  a  person  that  hath  been  near  these 
twenty  years,  or  longer,  most  infamous  in  the 
town  and  county  of  Bedford,  for  a  pestilent 
schismatic."  AAer  all  this  froth  and  fury. 
Fowler,  or  his  deputy,  whoever  it  is,  addresses 
the  government  in  these  words :  "  I  now  appeal 
to  authority,  whether  this  man  ouglit  to  enjoy 
any  interest  in  his  Majesty's  toleration?  and 
whether  the  letting  such  firebrands,  and  most 
impudent,  malicious  schismaties,  go  unpunished, 
doth  not  tend  to  the  subversion  of  all  govern- 
ment ?     I  say,  let  our  superiors  judge  of  this !" 

(To  be  contlnaed.) 


For  Prienda'  Rwlew.  ; 

SLAVERY  AMONG  THE  INDIANS. 

The  Missionary  Herald,  No.   10,  recently 
published,  contains  some  interesting  information        ^ 
respecting  the  existence  and  condition  of  negro 
slavery,  among  the  Cherokee  and  Choctaw  Indi« 
ans,  residing  on  the  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for* 
Foreign  Missions,  belonging  to  the  Presbyterian 
denomination,  commenced  their  missionary  la- 
bours among  the  Cherokees  and  Choctaws,  about 
thirty  years  ago.  At  that  time  the  subject  of 
slavery  had  not  assumed  the  promin<>nt  position 
which  it  has  since  attained,  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  ecclesiastical  assemblies  of  the  Presbyterian 
community.  Yet,  the  miieionaries  who  were  em- 
ployed among  these  people,  being  chiefly  from 
the  north,  were,  of  course,  opposed  to  the  sys* 
tem  of  slavery,  which  they  found  already  enist- 
ing  among  these  native  tribes.  But  many  of 
the  eariiest  and  warmest  friends  of  the  missions 
were  slaveholders.  This  class  also  possessed  a 
controlling  influence  among  their  people;  and 
the   whites,  by  whom   they  were  surrounded^ 
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were,  many  of  them,  slaveholdera.  Under  dreee 
circumstances,  it  waa  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
early  labours  of  these  missionaries  would  be 
marked  by  any  obvious  opposition  to  slavery. 

But  since  the  question,  how  far  the  toleration 
of  slavery  can  be  reconciled  with  the  principles 
of  the  Christian  religion,  has  been  agitated  among 
▼arioua  denominations ;  a  committee  of  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  have  directed  their 
attention  to  the  slavery  existing  among  these 
native  trihes.  One  of  their  ministers,  Selah  B. 
Treat,  was  requested,  in  the  autumn  of  last  year. 
Id  visit  the  Cherokee  and  Choctaw  missions, 
with  a  view  of  collecting  as  full  and  correct  in< 
formation  as  practicable,  respecting  the  condi- 
tion and  prospects  of  the  establishments;  and 
he  was  instructed  *Mo  go  into  a  full  examination 
of  the  relations  of  the  missions  and  the  churches 
under  their  care,  to  the  subject  of  slavery,  and 
the  missionaries  were  requested  to  give  him  all 
the  information  in  their  power,  bearing  on  the 


In  compliance  with  this  request,  he  spent  the 
principal  part  of  the  winter  in  visiting  the  mis- 
eionary  and  educational  stations  within  the  boun- 
daries of  the  two  nations,  and  receiving  from  the 
resident  missionaries  ail  the  information  which 
they  coold  impart.  From  his  report  the  follow- 
ing extracts  are  made;  the  Choctaws  and 
Chickasaws  bebg  usaally  blended  together  in 
the  description. 

«( Origin  of  slavery  among  /Aan.— Some 
have  supposed  that  it  had  its  origin  among 
the  Cherokees  no  farther  back  than  the  Re- 
volutionary war;  when  a  mimber  of  tories, 
holding  daves,  fled  from  the  southern  states,  and 
took  refuge  among  this  people.  But  there  is 
one  slave  now  living*  at  the  age  of  seventy-five, 
who  was  bom  in  a  state  of  servitude  in  the  old 
Cherokee  nation.  Hence. we  may  conclude  that 
the  institution  first  took  root  in  this  tribe  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  one  hundred  years  ago.  And  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  the  evil  began  with  white  men, 
who  settled  in  the  nation,  and  married  Cherokee 
women. 

**  It  is  said  that  negro  slaves  were  first  intro- 
•dnced  among  the  Chickasaws,  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  by  unprincipled  white  men, 
who  stole  them  from'  southern  planters,  and 
aAerwards  secreted  them  within  the  old  nation. 
Slavery  among  the  Choctaws,  it  is  affirmed,  had 
its  origin  in  the  intermarriage  of  white  men  with 
Choctaw  women.  Subsequently,  as  they  obtain- 
ed the  means,  they  imitated  the  example  c^  their 
civilised  neif^boors  ;  apd  those  who  lived  upon 
^  the  Natchez  Trace,'  and  who  were  accustomed 
to  entertain  travellers  in  their  humble  dwellings, 
seem  to  have  acquired,  in  process  of  time,  quite 
a  number  of  slaves.  The  treaty  of  1830  led  to 
a  eonsiderable  increase  of  this  species  of  pro- 
perty; and  when  the  Chickasaws  sold  tiieir 
lands  east  of  the  Mississippi,  they  made  lai^e 
additions  lo  their  slave  population. 


*'  Its  Charader.^^kn  the  institution  was  de- 
rived from  the  whites,  it  has  all  the  general  cha- 
racteristics of  negro  slavery  in  the  southern  por- 
tion of  our  Union.  In  such  a  state  of  society  as 
we  find  among  these  Indians,  there  must  of  no* 
cessity  be  some  modification  of  the  system  ;  hot 
in  all  its  essential  features  it  remains  unchanged. 

*'  Mtmber  of  Slaves, — Upon  this  point  it  is  im- 
possible to  obtain  reliable  information.  No 
census  of  the  slaves  has  been  taken  recently  in 
either  nation  ;  and  different  individuals  have 
very  different  opinions  as  to  their  present  num- 
ber. Some  say  that  among  the  Cherokees  there 
are  not  more  than  seven  hundred ;  while  others 
think  there  are  as  many  as  fifteen  hundred.  The 
latter  is  the  estimate  of  the  Principal  Chief,  and 
it  is  most  likely  to  be  oorreet  At  any  rate  we 
must  suppose  the  proportion  of  slaves  to  Chero- 
kees to  be  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  one  to  ten. 

«'  The  better  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the 
whole  number  of  slaves  in  the  Choctaw  nation 
is  at  least  two  thousand.  Of  diese,  however,  the 
Chickasaws  possess  more  than  their  proportion- 
ate share.  The  ratio  of  the  Chickasaws  to  their 
slaves  is  about  five  or  six  to  one ;  while  the 
Choctaws  are  to  their  slaves,  probably,  as  ten  or 
twelve  to  one. 

'<  The  number  of  daves,  whether  amqpg  the 
Cherokees  or  Choctaws,  does  not  appear  to  be 
materially  affected  by  the  introduction  of  negroes 
firom  the  adjacent  states.  But  there  is  undoubt- 
edly a  natural  increase  going  on  all  the  while ; 
an  increase,  too,  which  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
Indians  themselves.  A  few  slaves  are  sold  out 
of  these  nations,  from  time  to  time ;  and  ocea- 
sionaUy  one  obtains  hie  freedom  by  his  own 
efforts  or  those  of  his  friends,  or  by  the  voluntary 
act  of  his  master. 

•«  Their  Trec^meni.*— It  is  the  opinion  of  almost 
every  missionary,  that  slavery  exists  among 
these  tribes  in  a  milder  form  than  that  which  is 
generally  found  in  die  States ;  and  this  is  thought 
to  be  the  opinion  of  the  slaves  themselves  who 
reside  in  the  Indian  territory.  As  a  general 
truth,  it  is  affirmed,  they  have  a  comfortable 
supply  of  food  and  clothing ;  and  they  are  sel- 
dom tasked  beyond  their  strength.  It  is  admitted, 
however,  that  there  are  cases  of  gross  cruelty 
and  oppression. 

^  The  condnsion  to  which  my  own  mind  has 
been  brought,  does  not  differ  materially  from  that 
of  the  missionaries.  I  do  not  imagine  that  the 
slaves,  held  by  Cherokees  or  Choctaws,  are 
generally  overtasked.  On  the  contrary,  1  pre* 
sume  that  they  frequendy  have  too  little  labour 
to  perform  fm  their  own  good.  Indolence  is 
one  of  the  besetting  sins  of  all  red  men ;  and 
hence  their  ideas  of  labour,  not  only  as  affecting 
themselves,  but  others  also,  are  very  apt  to  be 
erroneous.  Nor  do  1  suppose  that  there  is 
much  intentional  omission  on  the  part  of  the 
masters,  to  furnish  the  necessary  food  and 
clothing.    And  it  is  quite  certain  that  slaves  are 
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much  more  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  their 
owners  in  these  tribes,  than  they  are  among  the 
whites. 

"  Still  it  is  hardly  possible  that  persons  held 
in  bondage  by  such  a  people,  should  be  in  as 
favourable  circnmstances  as  those  who  hare 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  enlightened  and  humane 
masters  in  the  States ;  especially  if  those  mas- 
ters are  under  the  influence  of  Christian  prioci* 
pie,  and  are  endeavouring  to  treat  their  slaves 
according  to  the  injunctions  of  the  gospeL  For 
while  it  is  true  that  a  few  slaveholders  in  the 
Cherokee  and  Choctaw  nations  manifest  a  com- 
mendable solicitude  in  regard  to  the  spiritual  in- 
terests of  their  slaves ;  it  is  also  trtie  that  they 
cannot  have  that  ability  to  give  religious  instruc- 
tion, even  if  they  fully  appreciate  its  importance, 
which  is  found  in  communities  farther  advanced 
in  Christian  knowledge  and  civilization.  I 
should  say,  tber^ore,  that  many  slaves  in  the 
States  are  better  off  than  any  among  the  Chero- 
kees  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  there  are  multi- 
tudes who  are  in  a  much  worse  condition/' 

The  legislation  of  the  Cherokees,  as  far  as  the 
slaves  and  free  negroes  are  concerned,  appears 
to  be  milder  than  that  of  mostslaveholding  com- 
munities. Yet  we  find  that  in  one  remarkable 
particular,  these  sons  of  the  forest  have  copied 
the  legislation  of  their  white  slaveholding  neigh- 
bours. One  of  their  statutes  makes  it  unlawful 
to  teach  any  free  negro,  not  of  Cherokee  blood, 
or  any  slave  belonging  to  a  citizen  of  the  nation 
to  read  or  write.  The  penalty  for  violating  this 
law,  is  a  fine  of  $100  to  $500,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  court.  Restrictions  in  regard  to  property 
are  also  placed  upon  negroes  and  mulattoes,  not 
of  Cherokee  blood,  as  well  as  on  slaves.  Yet 
as  the  disabilities  and  restrictions  in  relation  to 
education  and  property  are  not  extended  to 
negroes  and  mulattoes  of  Cherokee  bloody  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Cherokee  legislation  is  more 
liberal  and  humane  than  that  of  their  white 
neighbours ;  for  a  mixture  of  Anglo  Saxon,  or 
other  European  blood,  does  not  exempt  the 
coloured  race  in  our  Southern  States  from  the 
disabilities  belonging  to  persons  of  unmixed 
African  descent. 

The  Choctaw  legislation  has  been  more  rigid 
than  that  of  the  Cherokees.  In  the  year  1836, 
it  was  enacted,  that  if  any  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  acting  as  a  missionary,  or  a  preacher,  or 
whatever  his  occupation  may  be,  is  found  to  take 
an  active  part  in  favouring  the  principles  and 
notions  of  the  most  fatal  and  destructive  doc- 
trines of  abolitionism,  he  shall  be  compelled  to 
leave  the  Nation  and  forever  stay  out  of  it;  and 
that  teaching  slaves  how  to  read,  to  write,  or  to 
sing  in  meeting  houses,  or  schools,  or  in  any 
open  place,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner, 
or  allowing  them  to  sit  at  table  with  him,  shall 
be  sufficient  ground  to  convict  persons  of  favour- 
ing  the  principles  and  notions  of  abolitionism." 

^  Four  years  later  it  was  enacted  that  all  free 


negroes  in  the  nation,  unconnected  with  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  blood,  should  leave  the 
nation  by  the  first  of  March,  1841,  and  forever 
keep  out  of  it ;  and  in  case  of  their  infringing 
this  law,  tliey  were  to  be  seized  and  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder  for  life." 

In  1846,  it  was  enacted  "that  no  negro  slave 
can  be  emancipated  in  this  Nation,  except  by  ap- 
plication or  petition  of  the  owner  to  the  General 
Council ;  and  Provided  also^  that  it  shall  be 
made  to  appear  to  the  Council,  that  the  owner  or 
owners,  at  the  time  of  application,  shall  have  no 
debt  or  debts  outstanding  against  him  or  her, 
either  in  or  out  of  the  Nation.  Then,  and  in 
that  case,  the  Qeneral  Council  shall  have  the 
power  to  pass  an  act  for  the  owner  to  emanen 
^ate  his  or  her  slave,  which  negro,  after  being 
freed,  shall  leave  this  Nation  within  thirty  days 
aAer  the  passage  of  the  act.  And  in  case  said 
free  negro  or  negroes  shall  return  into  this  Na- 
tion afterwards,  he,  she,  or  they  shall  be  subject 
to  be  taken  by  the  light-horsemen  and  exposed 
to  public  sale  for  the  term  of  five  years ;  and  the 
funds  arisin?  from  such  sale  shall  be  used  as 
national  funds.'* 

•*  Effects  of  Slaverf. — ^In  relation  to  this  point 
there  can  be  but  one  opinion.  The  institution 
is  decidedly  prejudicial,  in  a  great  variety  of 
ways,  to  the  most  important  interest  of  both 
nations ;  and  this  is  the  conviction  of  some  of 
the  slaveholders  themselves.  Among  the  Chero- 
kees, slave  labour  is  generally,  if  not  universally, 
unprofitable  ;  and  though  it  is  more  valuable  in 
the  Choctaw  country,  in  consequence  of  the 
greater  adaptation  of  the  latter  to  the  raising  of 
cotton,  it  prevents,  to  a  considerable  extent,  there 
as  elsewhere,  that  self-relying  industry  and  en- 
terprise which  are  so  desirable  tn  such  a  com- 
munity. It  should  be  stated,  however,  that 
labour  appears  to  have  less  dishonour  attached 
to  it  in  both  these  nations,  than  in  some  other 
slaveholding  communities. 

"  And  if  we  look  at  the  moral  effects  of  slavery 
on  these  tribes  of  Indians,  we  find  them  to  be 
very  much  as  they  are  found  to  be  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  If  tfiere  is  any  difference,  it 
grows  out  of  the  fact  that  the  moral  condition  of 
the  people  is  lower  than  that  of  some  other  slave- 
holding  communities  ;  and  consequently  the  in- 
jury inflicted  upon  them  is  less  palpable.  I 
know  of  no  other  qualification  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make. 

**  It  is  very  clear,  moreover,  that  the  influence 
of  the  mission  is  neutralized,  to  some  extent,  by 
the  existence  of  slavery.  Whatever  effects  in- 
juriously the  industry  or  the  morals  of  the  Indi- 
ans, must  necessarily  operate  as  a  hinderance  to 
missionary  success.  Besides,  this  institution 
among  these  Indians,  as  elsewhere,  tends  to  fos- 
ter and  strengthen  that  selfishness  which  is  the 
grand  obstacle  to  the  reception  of  the  truth  as  it 
is  in  Jesus.  And  it  will  be  seen  more  fully 
hereafter,  that  the  missionaries  feel  themselves 
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not  a  little  straitened  whenever  they  come  in 
contact  with  the  system ;  hence  the  gospel  is 
not  brought  to  bear  with  its  full  power  upon  all 
those  evils  which  are  peculiar  to  such  a  state  of 


society; 


E.  L. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  TWELFTH  MONTH  23, 1848. 


The  extract  from  Buckland's  Geology,  furnished 
by  a  correspondent,  which  we  insert  in  this  week's 
number,  and  which  is  in  reality  a  continuation  of 
the  article  published  in  page  813  of  our  former 
Tolume,  furnishes  a  beautiful  illustration  of  th^ 
tendency  establiehed  in  the  order  of  nature,  to  pro- 
mote the  happiness  of  sensitive  beings,  even  in 
cases  which,  to  a  hasty  and  superficial  observer, 
might  appear  to  indicate  cruelty  of  design.  To 
such  an  observer  it  might  readily  appear  more  con- 
sistent with  the  character  of  a  beneficent  Creator, 
to  stock  the  earth  entirely  with  herbivorous  ani- 
mals. What  a  beautiful  world  we  should  have 
had,  we  may  fancy  the  caviller  to  exclaim,  if  in- 
stead of  the  lion,  the  tiger,  and  the  numerous  tribes 
of  carnivorous  animals,  which  now  fill  the  forestf^ 
with  carnage  and  terror,  the  whole  quadruped  race 
had  possessed  the  harmlessness  and  innocence  of 
the  lamb.  What  can  be  imagined  more  lovely  and 
desirable  than  a  creation  to  which  the  description 
of  the  evangelical  prophet  would  be  literally  ap- 
plicable. When  the  wolf  should  dwell  with  the 
lamb,  and  the  leopard  lie  down  with  the  kid ;  and 
the  calf,  and  the  young  lion  and  the  fatling  to- 
gether ;  and  a  little  child  should  lead  them.  When 
the  cow  and  the  bear  should  feed,  their  young  ones 
lie  together;  and  the  lion  eat  straw  like  the  ox. 
Yet,  as  the  extract  m  question  olearly  points  out, 
this  fancied  improvement  in  the  order  of  nature 
would  cause  much  greater  suffering  than  it  would 
remove.  But  it  is  interesting  and  instructive  to 
observe  how  the  dominion  of  man,  where  it  is  fully 
established,  and  properly  exercised,  supersedes 
the  savage  regulation  of  the  carnivorous  race. 

Where  the  primeval  forests  have  not  been  sub- 
dued, but  left  to  the  occupancy  of  the  animal  races, 
the  carnivorous  tribes  serve  to  maintain  a  just  equi- 
librium between  the  members  of  the  herbivorous 
class  and  their  means  of  support.  But  when  the 
lands  are  brought  into  cultivation,  and  stocked 
with  human  inhabitants,  a  new  regulation  is  esta- 
blished. The  powers  with  which  we  are  endued, 
supply  and  more  than  supply  the  place  of  the 
savage  races  which  melt  away  under  the  domi- 
nion of  man.  While  the  increased  production  of 
the  soil  affords  sustenance  to  a  much  greater  nura . 
ber  of  herbivorous  animals  than  the  uncultured 


forests  would  support,  their  numbers,  regulated  by 
human  sagacity,  are  much  more  correctly  adjusted 
to  their  means  of  support,  than  under  the  blind 
administration  of  savage  carnivora.  And  at  the 
same  time  the  sufferings  of  those  designed  and 
used  for  human  food  are  greatly  diminished.  The 
domestic  animal  knows  little  or  nothing  of  the 
terrors  of  pursuit.  It  falls  under  the  hand  of  man, 
without  anticipating  the  blow. 

From  reflections  of  this  character,  we  justly 
infer  that  when  the  Creator  gave  dominion  toman  ' 
over  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  the  fowls  of  the 
air,  he  designed  that  dominion  as  a  means  of  in- 
creasing the  enjoyment  of  the  inferior  races,  as 
well  as  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  ours.  And 
as  every  blessing  conferred  upon  man  has  its  cor- 
responding responsibility,  it  becomes  an  obvious 
duty  to  exercise  our  dominion  over  the  animal  races 
in  such  manner  as  to  fulfil  the  intention  of  the 
Donor.  Hence  we  may  clearly  infer,  that  the  wan- 
ton, or  needless,  infliction  of  pain  upon  any  of  those 
creatures  which  creating  power  has  endned  with 
sensibility,  must  be  displeasing  in  the  sight  of  our 
beneficent  Creator. 

When  men  are  brought  under  the  regulating  in- 
fluence of  the  true  Christian  spirit,  and  exercise 
their  dominion  over  the  inferior  races  under  the 
feeling  which  that  spirit  infuses,  the  portrait  drawn 
by  the  prophet  finds  its  substantial,  if  not  its  literal 
verification.  The  savage  animals  are  expelled, 
subdued,  or  domesticated.  The  wolf  tribe,  our 
domestic  dog,  actually  dwells  with  the  lamb,  and 
affords  it  efllciem  protection.  The  larger  and 
fiercer  animals,  if  not  divested  of  the  savage 
nature,  are  restrained,  and  rendered  practically 
harmless.  The  restraint  under  which  the  lion  is 
placed,  renders  him  practically  as  harmless  as  the 
ox. 

We  mentioned  in  the  41st  and  50th  numbers,  of 
the  former  volume,  that  our  friends  Anna  A.  Jen- 
kins and  Susan  Howiand,  had  been  liberated  by 
the  proper  meetings  to  perform  a  religious  visit  to 
some  parts  of  Europe ;  and  that  the  latter,  accom- 
panied by  her  husband,  George  Howiand,  had 
sailed  from  Boston,  in  the  Eighth  month.  We  may 
now  state  that  our  friend,  Anna  A.  Jenkins,  em- 
barked with  her  children  for  Liverpool  on  the  18th 
of  Tenth  month,  in  the  Cambria,  from  the  same 
place ;  being  accompanied  by  Samuel  Boyd  Tobey, 
who  went  with  her  to  assist  in  the  location  of  her 
family.  They  arrived  safely,  after  a  pleasant  pas- 
sage of  thirteen  days  j  and  were  cordially  received 
by  Friends  in  England.  Her  children  being  satis- 
factorily disposed  of  at  Brighton,  she  proceeded  in 
her  religious  engagement.  Our  friend  George 
Rowland  having  accompanied  his  wife  for  a  timOi 
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was  ^  iucedj  in  consequence  of  impaired  health, 
to  return  to  America ',  he  and  Dr.  Tobey,  arriving 
at  Boston  on  the  6lh  inst.,  in  the  Britannia.  We 
understand  that  he  is  expected,  in  case  his  heahh 
should  be  restored,  to  return  to  Europe,  and  again 
unite  with  his  beloved  companion  in  her  gospel 
labours. 


Colman's  Agricultural  Tour,  from  which 
some  extracts  are  given  immediately  below,  is  for 
sale  at  the  publication  office  of  the  Revietp,  either 
in  numbers,  or  the  work  complete. 

For  Friends*  Review. 

FRENCH  PEASANTRY.— CROPS  OF  FRANCE. 

Several  yean  ago,  Henry  CoIman«  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, one  of  our  best  agricultural  writers, 
left  the  United  Stales  for  the  purpose  of  looking 
into,  and  making  personal  observations  upon 
the  farming  operations  of  Europe,  but  more 
especially  of  those  of  England,  Scotland  and 
France.  The  results  of  his  travels  have  been 
published  at  considerable  intervals,  in  Boston, 
in  ten  numbers,  the  last  two  of  which  have 
since  his  return  home,  been  quite  reoei^tly  issued 
from  the  press. 

Few  persons  would  go  abroad,  having  a  par- 
ticular object  in  view,  with  so  many  facilities  foi 
attaining  it,  as  did  our  friend  Colman.  Practi- 
cally acquainted  in  the  United  States,  with  the 
employments  upon  which  he  would  prosecute 
his  inquiries  in  Europe— of  extensive  informa- 
tion on  most  subjects — ^accustomed  to  public 
speaking,  and  of  pleasing  address,  it  has  been 
easy  to  him  to  move  in  the  best  society,  and  to 
maintain  in  all,  a  position  highly  creditable  to 
himself  and  his  country.  His  style  is  familiar 
and  agreeable,  and  his  European  Agriculture^ 
and  Rural  Economy^  will  prove  a  valuable  acqui- 
sition to  the  libraries  of  our  intelligent  farmers. 
He  has  embodied  in  his  work  a  mass  of  facts, 
which,  without  the  tediousness  of  dry  detail, 
give  you  a  general  impression  of  the  present 
condition  of  British  husbandry,  that  will  not 
any  where  else  be  met  with,  in  so  interesting  a 
form. 

^  One  of  the  most  distinguished  agricuUurfets 
which  England  ever  produced,"  says  our  author, 
^  has  remarked,  that  *  the  best  way  of  improving 
agriculture,  was  to  go  Abroad  and  see  what  other 
people 'were  doing.'  I  have  been  now  some 
time  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent,  that 
I  might  learn  from  personal  observation  the  true 
state  of  the  agriculture  and  the  rural  economy 
of  the  old  world ;  that  I  might  present  to  the 
agricultural  community  in  my  own  country  and 
in  other  places,  matters  of  instruction,  and  exam- 
ples for  imitation,  if  such  were  to  be  found ;  or 
subjects  of  congratulation  if  their  own  improve- 
ments have  already  placed  them  in  advance,  and 
left  them  nothing  to  learn." 

I  offer  for  the  Review  some  short  extracts, 


which  will   probably  be  comideied  worth  the 
space  they  will  occupy.  T. 

^The  common  crops  of  France  are  wheat, 
rye,  barley,  oats,  beans,  and  potatoes;  but  its 
peculiar  crops  are,  beets  for  sugar,  grapes  for 
wine,  and  silk.  Leguminous  crops  or  esculent 
vegetables,  excepting  to  a  comparatively  small 
amount,  for  human  food,  are  litde  cultivated; 
oats  and  barley,  it  seemed  to  me,  only  to  a 
limited  extent;  buckwheat,  in  the  poorer  parts 
of  the  country,  in  a  small  measure ;  and  although 
the  southern  portions  of  France,  or  more  than 
one-half  of  the  kingdom,  would  produce  Indian 
corn,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  largely  cultivated, 
and  its  value  seems  imperfectly  appreciated. 
Hay,  or  grass  for  hay,  cannot  be  said  to  be 
largely  cultivated ;  but  there  are  extensive  mea- 
dows, which  are  left  in  permanent  grass.  Of 
the  grasses  cultivated  for  feeding,  lucerne  (if  it 
may  be  called  a  grass)  and  sainfoin  occupy  the 
first  place.  The  former,  when  cut  green,  forms 
the  principal  food  of  the  stock  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  when  dried  makes  also  an  excellent 
fodder.  Vetches  do  not  appear  to  be  extensively 
cultivated,  the  preference  being  decidedly  given 
to  lucerne.  Beans  and  lentiles  are  cultivated  in 
some  districts.  Hemp,  tobacco,  and  flax,  are 
likewise  grown ;  but  they  cannot  be  considered 
as  prominent  crops.  Cabbages  are  sometimes 
largely  cultivated  for  stock  ;  turnips  rarely ;  and 
few  fields  of  ruta-baga,  of  any  great  extent,  have 
ever  met  my  eye.  I  have  seen  large  crops  of 
colza  and  rape,  but  they  do  not  predominate." 

^*  Excepting  with  the  great  farmers,  where 
there  are  small  buildings  for  the  residence  of 
the  permanent  labourers  ordinarily  in  the  court- 
yard, or  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  great 
house,  the  peasants  generally  live  in  the  villages, 
and  sometimes  go  long  distances  to  their  work. 
They  rise  early,  and  among  their  first  duties  are 
those  of  religion ;  their  first  visit  being,  in  most 
cases,  to  the  village  church,  which  is  open  at  all 
hours.  I  have  often  met  them  there  in  the 
morning,  when  it  was  scarcely  light  enough  to 
see  the  way ;  and  I  have  found  crowds  of  them 
in  the  churches  at  night,  after  their  return  from 
labour,  when,  with  only  one  or  two  lamps  burn- 
ing over  the  altar  in  the  church,  it  has  been  so 
dark  that  the  dress  of  persons  could  not  be  dis- 
tinguished until  you  came  within  arm*s  length 
of  them.  *  ^  *  1  have  seen  labouring  men  in 
their  frocks,  and  with  their  spades  upon  their 
shoulders,  and  market-women  with  their  baskets 
upon  their  arms,  go  into  the  churches,  and  after 
performing  their  devotions,  and  evidently  with 
no  other  object  in  their  thoughts,  go  away  to 
their  labours. 

'•In  all  parts  of  Europe  the  women  are  as 
much  engaged  in  the  labours  of  the  field  as  the 
men,  and  perform  indiscriminately  the  same 
kinds  of  labour.  Having  been  much  among  the 
peasantry  and  the  labouring  classes  both  at  home 
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and  abroad,  I  most  in  troth  say,  that  a  more 
civil,  cleanly,  industrious,  frugal,  sober,  or  better 
dressed  people  than  the  French  peasantry,  for 
persons  in  their  condition,  in  the  parts  of  the 
ooantry  which  I  have  visited,  and  especially  the 
women,  I  have  never  known*  The  civility  and 
courtesy,  even  of  the  most  humble  of  them,  are 
very  striking.  There  is  neither  servility  nor 
insolence  among  them ;  their  economy  is  most 
remarkable;  drunkenness  is  scarcely  known; 
their  neatness,  even  when  performing  the  dirtiest 
work,  is  quite  exemplary  ;  cheerfulness,  and  an 
innocent  hilarity,  are  predominant  traits  in  their 
character. 

**  The  wsges  of  the  French  peasantry  are  in 
general  from  a  franc  to  a  franc  and  a  half 
per  day  to  a  man,  that  is,  ten  to  fifteen  pence, 
or  twenty  to  thirty  cents ;  and  to  women  about 
four-fi£ths  of  the  former  sum,  or  about  eight 
pence  or  sixteen  cents.  In  this  case  they  onli- 
narily  provide  entirely  for  themselves.  In  bar* 
▼est,  however,  or  under  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, they  are  provided  for  in  addition  lo 
Iheur  wsges.  Coffee  and  tea  are  scarcely  known 
among  them.  They  drink  no  ardent  spirits. 
Their  iliual  drink  is  an  acid  wine  not  so  strong 
as  common  cider,  and  this  mixed  with  water ; 
they  have  meat  but  rarely ;  occasionally  fish ; 
but  their  general  provision  is  soup,  composed 
ehiofly  of  vegetables  and  bread.  Bread,  both 
wheat  and  rye,  is  with  them  literally  the  staff  of 
life.  With  all  this  they  enjoy  a  ruddy  health ; 
and  the  women  are  diligent  to  a  proveih.  They 
seem  unwilling  to  lose  a  moment's  time.  I  have 
repeatedly  seen  them  carrying  heavy  burdens 
upon  their  heads,  and  at  the  same  time  knitting 
as  they  went  along.*' 


ADDRESS  TO  RELIGIOUS  INaUIRERS,  ON  THE  SUB- 
JECT or  SILENT  WORSHIP  ;  OR  WAITING  UPON 
GOD. 

Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  hath  told  us,  John 
XV.  5,  «« Without  me  ye  can  do  nothing."  We 
therefore  cannot  perform  divine  worship  accepta- 
bly without  his  assistance.  This  assistance  is 
to  be  received  in  spirit ;  for,  saith  the  Apostle, 
Eph.  xi.  18,  *<  Through  him  we  (both  Jews  and 
Gentiles)  have  access  by  one  spirit  unto  the 
Father ;"  and  as  our  access  is  through  his  Spirit, 
which  is  not  to  be  commanded  by  us  at  our 
pleasure,  we  mnst  necessarily  wait  for  it.  This 
waiting  must  be  in  silence  from  the  expression  of 
words ;  and  also  in  stillness  of  mind  from  carnal 
thoughts  and  wandering  imagiuations.  For  tlie 
Qtfterance  of  words  in  worship  is  acting,  not 
waiting ;  is  discoursing  to  others  about  God  ; 
not  seeking  him  in  such  a  manner  as  that  we 
may  haply  feel  after  him  and  find  him ;  agree- 
ably to  the  Apostolic  doctrine  in  Acts  xvii.  27. 

We,  the  people  called  Quakers,  look  upon  the 
worship  of  the  Omnipotent  God,  the  creator  and 
judge  of  all,  to  be  the  most  solemn  engagement 


the  mind  of  man  is  capable  of  being  concerned 
in.  And  in  consideration  of  his  high  and  incon- 
ceivable majesty,  think  it  our  duty  to  approach 
him  with  the  greatest  awfulness  and  reverence  ; 
we  therefore  sit  down  to  wait  in  silence  ;  seek- 
ing to  have  our  minds  introverted  and  collected 
from  earthly  thoughts,  and  wandering  cogita- 
tions, into  a  single  steadfast  looking  towards  him. 
And  herein  we  fail  not  to  feel  the  gracious  con« 
descension  of  divine  love  to  touch  our  hearts, 
less  or  more ;  which  humbles  our  spirit,  en- 
lightens us  to  see  our  present  duty,  and  quickens 
us  to  perform  divine  and  solemn  worship  in  the 
presence  of  God ;  either  imperceptibly  to  the 
outward  eye  or  ear,  under  a  continuation  of  si- 
lence, or  by  audibly  breaking  out  into  vocal  ex- 
ercise ;  as  we  apprehend  it  may  please  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  lead.  Thus  we  really  witness 
the  verity  of  that  gracious  declaration  of  our 
Lord,  Matt,  xviii.  20,  **  Where  two  or  three  are 
leathered  together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the 
midst  of  ihem."  We  also  experience,  according 
to  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  xL  31,  ««They  that  wait 
upon  the  Lord  shall  renew  their  strength  ;'*  and 
Lsm.  iii.  25,  **  The  Lord  is  good  unto  them  that 
wait  for  ]^im ;  to  the  soul  that  seeketh  him." 
The  Royal  Psalmist  was  no  stranger  to  this  si- 
lent waiting,  for  he  adverts  to  it,  Psal.  xxxvii.  7, 
<*  Rest  in  the  Lord,"  or  according  to  the  mar- 
ginal correction,  **  Be  silent  to  the  Lord  ;  and 
wait  patiently  for  him."  He  also  practised  it, 
Psal.  Ixii.  1,  «*  Truly  my  soul  waiteth  upon  (or 
is  silent  upon  or  before)  God ;"  which,  in  the 
modern  phrase,  may  be  thus  rendered  truly, — 
My  soul  is  engaged  in  silent  attention  upon  God : 
cohereudy  with  the  wise  man's  caution,  £o- 
cles.  f.  2,  "Be  not  rash  with  thy  mouth,  and 
let  not  thy  heart  be  hasty  to  utier  any  thing  be- 
fore  God ;  for  God  is  in  heaven,  and  thou  on 
earth ;  therefore  let  thy  words  be  few."  He  well 
knew,  as  he  expresses  it,  Prov.  xvi.  1,  that, 
*'  The  preparation  of  the  heart  in  man,  and  the 
answer  of  the  tongue,  is  from  the  Lord."  Silent 
waiting  was  in  practice  amongst  the  Prophets, 
and  those  that  attended  them ;  as  appears  par- 
ticularly in  the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel.  We  find 
the  spirit  of  the  Prophet  engaged  in  divine 
visions,  while  the  elders  of  Jndah  sat  before 
him ;  as  it  is  described  from  the  1st  verae  of  the 
8th  chapter  to  the  4th  of  the  11th  chapter; 
during  the  time  of  which  visions  it  cannot  be 
consistently  supposed  he  was  either  speaking  to 
them,  or  they  to  him,  or  to  each  other. 

Permit  me  now  to  say,  in  answer  to  inquiries, 
that  we,  the  people  called  Quakers,  do  not  wait 
with  expectation  of  any  supereminent  influx  of 
the  Holy  Spirit ;  nor  profess  lo  be  actuated  by 
a  very  superior  degree  thereof,  to  what  we  be- 
lieve others  may  experience  as  well  as  we.  We 
do  not,  nor  ever  did,  pretend  to  appropriate  it. 
exclusively  in  any  degree  to  ourselves.  We  have 
constantly  inculcated  (1  Cor.  xii.  7)  that  *♦  The 
manifestation  of  the  Spirit  is  given  to  every  man 
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to  profit  withal  s^  and  what  chiefly  makes  dif- 
ference and  contrariety  amongat  mankind  is,  that 
some  believe  in  and  obey  it :  others  do  not, 
but  reject  it ;  first  in  themselves  ;  aad  through 
the  blindness  and  enmity  which  inevitably  ensues 
thereapon»  oppose  the  effects  of  its  appearance 
in  others.  Let  even  snch  honesdy  put  the  ques- 
tion to  themselves,—- Is  a  gloomy  lethargic 
sleeper  the  necessary  consequenee  of  solemn 
sflence  f  Is  there  no  such  thing  as  mental  wor- 
ship, or  worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  unless  the 
tongue  be  audibly  employed  T  Is  it  yet  to  be 
told  (or  made  known)  that  the  essence  of  worship 
is  in  the  soul ;  that  bodily  exercise  is  nothing, 
but  as  it  is  a  consequeoee  of  that  which  is  men- 
tal ?  Of  itself  it  is  but  form  without  substance. 
It  may  amuse,  but  cannot  profit;  neither  can  it 
bring  honour  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  he  is  ho- 
noured by  his  own  fruits.  The  essential  honour 
thereof  consisting  in  its  having  the  pre-eminence 
in  our  hearts,  demonstrated  by  our  obedience. 
Was  any  virtue  in  tlie  expression  of  words  suf- 
ficient to  bring  down  the  Holy  Spirit  amongst 
us,  they  might  be  right  in  pressing  them  upon 
us.  But  as  the  heat  whieh  may  be  raised  jn  the 
mind,  merely  by  exiemal  sound,  is  not^  divine 
influence,  but  sparks  of  man*s  own  kindling,  so 
may  we  read  their  termmation  in  the  Prophet's 
expostulation  with  Israel  in  ancient  times,  (see 
Isaiah  1.  11,)  which,  when  appUed  to  the  pre- 
sent dispensation,  and  seriously  and  candidly 
considered,  will  leave  us  conscientiously  to  fol- 
low what  we  have  found  right.  Ab  the  subject 
is  weighty  as  well  as  extensive*  I  feel  it  best  to 
leave  it  for  the  present,  and  refer  the  inquirer 
to  the  10th  and  11th  Propositions  of  R.  Bar- 
clay's Apology  for  the  People  called  Quakers. 

Vamd  Sands* 


A  TESTIMONY 

Of  Banbury  Monthly  Meeting,  {Eng.)  concern- 
ing JosBPH  Lamb,  aeuoitd. 

This  our  dear  friend  was  bom  at  Sibford,  in 
Oxfordshire,  in  the  year  1754,  his  parents,  John 
and  Mary  Lamb,  being  members  of  our  Religious 
Society.  lu  his  youth  he  had  not  the  advantage 
of  more  than  a  very  limited  portion  of  sehool- 
learning ;  possessed,  however,  of  strong  nalurml 
abilities,  whieh  he  perseveringly  cultivated,  he 
acquired  a  degree  of  self- instruction  superior  to 
laaay  of  his  day,  and  fully  equal  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  station  iu  which  he  moved.  As 
he  grew  up,  he  followed  the  occupation  to  which 
he  had  been  accustomed  from  early  youth,  the 
eultivatioB  of  land ;  and  industry  aadT  talent  in 
business  were  marked  features  in  his  character* 

In  early  life  he  was  often  visited  with  the 
light  which  makes  all  things  manifest,  and  shows 
what  the  Lord  requires  at  our  hands :  he  ap- 
pears, however,  to  have  been  too  frequently  dis- 
obedient to  these  visitations  of  his  heavenly 
Father's  love — ^to  have  indulged  in  some  of  the 


various  amuseroeniB  and  vanities  which  so  fre- 
quently beset  the  path  of  youth,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, to  have  brought  on  himself  eondemna* 
tion:  still,  however,  the  invitations  of  nierey 
followed  him,  and  we  believe  it  was  about  the 
24th  year  of  hb  age  that  he  became  more  deci* 
dedly  serious  and  thooghtfiil  respecting  his  eter* 
nal  welfare.  He  now  began  the  attendance  of 
week-day  meetings,  to  which  he  bad  not  been 
previously  accustomed,  and  although  under  dis- 
couragement from  some  outward  causes,  he  felt 
much  satisfaction  in  so  doing. 

In  the  year  1784  our  friend  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Margaret  Hall,  of  Hook  Norton, 
by  whom  he  had  a  numerous  family.  Their 
union  continued  through  nearly  forty-eight  years» 
his  wife  being  remov^  by  death  in  1832.  The 
recollection  of  her  virtuous  life  and  sweetly 
peaceful  close,  is  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of 
her  family  and  surviving  friends. 

As  the  work  of  Divine  grace  continued  to  be 
carried  on  in  the  heart  of  our  dear  fnendt  and  he 
was  made  willing  to  yield  to  the  convictions  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  to  resign  himself  to  such 
service  as  the  great  Head  of  the  church  was 
pleased  to  require  of  him,  he  believed  himself 
called  upon,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1791, 
to  appear  as  a  minister  in  our  meetings,  and 
Friends  feeling  unity  with  him  therein,  he  was, 
about  the  dose  of  the  following  year,  recorded 
as  a  minister  by  Banbury  Monthly  Meeting. 

He  was  careful  to  train  up  his  children  to  a 
diligent  attendance  of  meetings,  and  manifested 
much  satisfaction  when  he  saw  any  of  them 
reading  such  books  as  instructed  them  in  the 
truths  of  fhe  gospel  of  our  blessed  Redeemer, 
especially  the  holy  Scripuires:  l^e  would  fre- 
quently rail  on  his  family  to  sit  down  together, 
and  on  these  occasions  was  often  led  instruo 
tively  to  address  them  on  the  important  concerns 
of  their  everlasting  welUbeing. 

From  the  period  when  oar  dear  friend  became 
fully  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  following,  with 
unreserved  obedience,  his  heavenly  Guide, 
through  the  remainder  of  a  long  life  he  was  dilt-* 
gent  and  exemplary  in  the  attendanee  of  ^ out 
meetings  for  worship  and  discipline ;  his  com-* 
nunieations  in  gospel  love  were  instructive  and 
edifying.  He  was  frequently  concerned  to  press 
upon  a&  (especially  on  the  youth)  the  great  im* 
portance  of  an  early  and  entire  surrender  of  the 
will  of  the  creature  to  that  of  the  Creator  ;  and 
he  ofien  referred,  under  great  tenderness  of  spirit, 
to  the  Lord's  gracious  visitations  to  his  own  soul, 
in  seasons  of  solitude  and  retirement  in  the  mam* 
ing  of  his  life,  and  to  the  peaee  of  miod  whieh 
never  failed  to  follow  every  act  of  devotedness 
to  the  Divine  requirings.  In  meetings  fer  disci* 
pline  he  was  conceru^  faithfully  to  uphold  the 
various  testimonies  of  our  Society;  and  the 
talents  entrusted  to  him,  regulated  by  Divine 
grace,  rendered  him  a  highly  useful  member  of 
these  meetings. 
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Under  an  appreheoflion  of  duty,  he  frequently 
attended  the  small  meetings  belonging  to  his  own 
and  neighbouring  Monthly  Meetin^ifs :  he  seyeral 
times  visited,  with  the  concurrence  of  his  friends, 
the  meetings  and  families  in  his  own  Quarterly 
Meeting,  as  well  as  parts  of  Warwickshire, 
Buckinghamshire  and  Northamptonshire.  He 
was  once  engaged  in  like  manner  in  Worcester* 
•hire  and  Gloucestershire,  and  on  other  occa- 
sions he  visited  the  meetings  in  various  places, 
holding  some  public  meetings  in  the  vicinity  of 
his  own  residence. 

When  about  70  years  of  age  he  left  business, 
and  retired  on  a  small  competency,  which  he 
had  been  enabled,  by  persevering  industry,  to 
obtain.  From  the  infirmities  of  age,  which  were 
BOW  increasing  upon  him,  he  had,  at  times,  to 

C  through  much  pain,  and  in  consequence  of 
mess  he  was  mostly  confined  at  home ;  yet 
under  such  bodily  weakness  he  continued  fre- 
quently to  attend  meetings,  and  the  cheerful  and 
affectionate  conversation  which  had  rendered  him 
a  pleasing  and  instructive  companion  in  earlier 
years,  continued,  through  tHfe  long  period  of  his 
retirement,  to  endear  him  to  his  friends. 

When  about  entering  on  the  82d  year  of  his 
age,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  he  wrote :  *'  though  I 
feel  the  iufirmities,  pains  and  weakness  generally 
attendant  on  old  age,  yet  I  am  mercifully  favour- 
ed to  feel  peace  and  quietness  both  within  and 
without.  Oh!  what  a  favour  to  be  sensible  of 
die  life-giving  presence  of  Him  whom  my  soul 
loveth,  of  Him  whose  light  was  the  guide  of  my 
youth,  whose  name  was  known  to  be  as  a  strong 
tower  and  place  of  safety  in  times  of  greatest 
trial — ^a  covert  from  the  heat,  and  refuge  from 
the  storms  in  the  meridian  of  my  day.  Oh ! 
my  dear  friend,  what  a  favour  it  will  be,  when 
the  curtains  of  the  night  are  closing  around  us, 
to  know  that  our  Redeemer  liveth,  and  that  he 
who  hath  been  our  *  morning  light '  is  then  our 
*  evening  song,'  and  to  praise  Him  whose  mercy 
enduretii  for  ever." 

The  ilbess  which  terminated  his  life  was  of 
short  duration :  on  the  80th  of  0th  month,  1845, 
he  had  a  sudden  atUck  whilst  standing,  support- 
ed by  his  crutches :  the  power  of  articulation 
almost  entirely  failed  him,  yet  he  appeared,  at 
times,  to  be  in  some  degree  sensible  to  what  was 
passing  around  him,  and  apparently  suffering 
but  litae  pain,  he  lingered  till  the  7th  of  10th 
month,  when  he  was  gently  released  from  the 
conflicts  and  trials  of  time,  and,  we  reverently 
believe,  that  through  redeeming  love  and  mercy, 
his  spirit  has  been  admitted  into  the  realms  of 
everlasting  rest  and  peace. 

He  was  upwards  of  01  years  of  age,  and  had 
been  a  minister  about  63  years. 

Those  are  happiest  who  live  to  benefit  others, 
—who  are  always  ready  with  a  word  to  encour- 
age,-—a  smile  to  cheer,-*-a  look  to  persuade,  and 
a  dollar  to  assist. 


OF  TOLERANCE. 


BT  MARTIN  F.  TVPPER. 


A  wise  man  in  a  crowded  street,  winneth  his 
way  with  gentleness, 

Nor  rudely  pusheth  aside  the  stranger  that 
standeth  in  his  path ; 

He  knoweth  that  blind  hurry  will  but  hinder, 
stirring  up  contention  against  him, 

Yet  holdeth  he  steadily  right  on,  with  his 
face  to  the  scope  of  his  pursuit ; 

Even  so  in  the  congress  of  opinions,  the  bust- 
ling highway  of  intelligence, 

Each  man  should  ask  of  his  neighbour,  and 
yield  to  him  again  concession. 

Terms  ill  defined,  and  fomu  misunderstood, 
and  customs  where  their  reasons  are  unknown. 

Have  stirred  up  many  zealous  souls  to  fight 
against  imaginary  giants. 

TherA  is  no  similitude  in  nature,  that  owneth 
not  also  to  a  difference. 

Yea,  no  two  berries  are  alike,  though  twins 
upon  one  stem ; 

No  drop  in  the  ocean,  no  pebble  on  the  beach, 
no  leaf  hath  its  counterpart, 

No  m|pd  in  its  dwelling  of  mortality,  no  spirit 
in  the  world  unseen ; 

And  therefore,  since  capacity  and  essence 
differ  alike  with  accident. 

None  ^ut  a  bigot  partisan  will  hope  for  im- 
possible unity. 

Will  thou  ensure  peace,  nor  buffet  with  the 
waters  of  contention  ? 

Wilt  thou  be  counted  wise,  and  gain  the  love 
of  men  ? 

Let  unobtruded  error  escape  the  frown  of 
censure. 

Nor  lift  the  glass  of  truth  always  before  thy 
fellows ; 

I  would  not  have  thee  countenance  the  wrong, 
nor  compromise  the  right. 

But  hear  with  charitable  heart,  tfie  reasons  of 
an  honest  judgment ; 

For  tliou  also  hast  erred,  and  knowest  not 
when  thou  art  most  right ; 

Nor  whether  to-morrow's  wisdom  may  not 
prove  thee  simple  to-day. 

Perhaps  thou  art  chiding  in  another  what 
once  thou  wast  thyself; 

Perchance  thou  sharply  reprovest  what  thou 
wilt  be  hereafter ; 

Whiles  a  man  liveth,  he  may  mend;  count 
not  thy  brother  reprobate. 

A  look,  or  a  word,  or  an  act  may  be  taken 
well  or  ill, 

As  construed  by  the  latitude  of  love,  or  the 
closeness  of  cold  suspicion. 

Better  is  the  wrong  with  sincerity,  than  the 
right  with  falsehood. 

The  tost  sand  darkeneth  the  waves ;  and  dear 
had  been  tlie  pages  of  troth. 

Had  not  tlie  fosses  of  men  obscured  the  sim- 
plicity of  faith. 
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In  all  things  consider  thine  own  ignorance, 
and  gladly  take  occasion  to  be  taoght, 

But  suffer  not  excess  of  liberality  to  neutrahse 
thy  mental  independence. 

The  faults  and  follies  of  most  men  make  their 
deaths  a  gain ; 

And  thou  also  art  a  man  full  of  faults  and 
follies. 

And  the  measure  of  charity  thou  dealest  shall 
be  poured  into  thine  own  bosom. 

That  which  vezeth  thee  now,  provoking  thee 
to  hate  thy  brother, 

Bear  with  it;  the  annoyance  passeth  and  may 
not  return  for  ever. 

For  men  and  mattera  change,  new  elements 
mixing  in  continually. 

And,  as  with  chemical  magic  the  sour  is 
transmuted  into  sweetness. 

A  little  explained,  a  litde  endured,  a  little 
passed  over  as  a  foible, 

And  lo,  the  jaggqd  atoms  fit  like  smooth 
mosaic. 

Thou  canst  not  shape  another's  mind  to  suit 
thine  own  body ; 

Think  not  then  to  be  furnishing  his  brain 
with  thy  special  notions ; 

Charity  walketh  with  a  high  step,  and  stum- 
bleth  not  at  a  trifle ; 

Charity  hath  keen  eyes,  but  the  lashes  half 
conceal  them : 

Charity  is  praised  of  all,  and  /ear  not  thou 
that  praise  ; 

God  will  not  love  thee  less  because  men  love 
thee  more. 


EELIC   OF   ▲    PAST   AGE. 

The  Coroner  yesterday  held  an  inquest  on 
the  body  of  Rachael  Gedney,  aged  107  years, 
who  died  suddenly  on  Sunday  evening,  at  91 
Seventh  Avenue.  A  grand  daughter  of  the 
deceased  testified  that  her  grandmother  was 
born  at  Mamaroueck,  Westchester  county,  in 
the  year  1741 ;  that  her  parents  were  Indians ; 
her  father  belonged  to  the  Tappan  tribe,  and 
her  mother  was  a  Mohegan.  The  deceased 
married  a  Malay,  by  whom  she  had  two  child- 
ren, one  of  whom  is  mother  of  the  witness,  and 
is  still  living,  at  the  age  of  77  years.  The 
mother  of  the  deceased  liveQ  to  the  age  of  107 
years.  The  deceased  has  lived,  during  her  long 
life,  in  various  parts  of  this  and  the  neighbour- 
ing States,  and  when  99  years  old  she  went  from 
Haverstraw  to  New  Haven,  and  remained  there 
for  a  short  time.  About  a  fortnight  since  she 
came  to  this  city  to  see  her  daugRter,  and 
almost  up  to  the  moment  of  her  death  enjoyed 
good  health,  was  in  perfect  possession  of  her 
Acuities,  and  seemed  to  take  great  pleasure  in 
talking  of  the  many  adventures  of  her  long  and 
eventful  life ;  so  perfect  was  her  sight,  that  a 
few  days  before  her  death  she  could  see  objects 
distinctly  across  the  North  river.    The  deceased 


was  a  professing  Christian,  but  belonged  to  no 
particular  church.  It  appears  that  the  deceased, 
with  othera  of  her  tribe,  in  her  childhood,  en* 
camped  and  cooked  their  meals,  in  that  part  of 
the  city  now  called  the  Battery. 

In  the  house  where  the  deceased  died,  there 
are  two  interesting  young  Indian  girls,  one  of 
them  a  Mohegan  about  twelve  years  old,  and 
the  other  a  remarkably  pretty  girl  about  seven- 
teen, whose  family  rank  high  among  the  Chip* 
pewa  tribe,  and  whose  hair  is  such  a  beautiful 
jet  black,  and  so  luxuriantly  long,  that  ladies  of 
a  whiter  skin  might  envy  her  in  that  particular. 
She  has  arrived  in  this  city  on  her  way  to 
England,  being  determined,  as  she  says,  to  visit 
Queen  Victoria  before  she  returns  to  her  native, 
land. — Jf.  y.  Mercury. 

A  Kentucky  Jury  recently  gave  a  verdict, 
which,  for  singularity,  is  about  equal  to  a  judg- 
ment given  in  a  turkey  cas<^,  last  Christmas,  by 
one  of  our  city  Alderman.  The  Kentucky  case 
was  as  follows : — ^Two  men,  living  near  neigh- 
bours, had  a  falling  out  about  the  cow  of  one  of 
the  parties  frequently  getting  into  the  enclosure 
of  the  other,  and  which  finally  resulted  in  the 
death  of  the  cow — she  having  been  set  on  by 
dogs  and  chased  till  she  ran  against  a  stump  and 
broke  her  neck.  The  case  was  submitted  to  a 
jury  of  respectable  and  wealthy  farmers.  After 
hearing  related  all  the  circumstances,  the  jury 
made  up  their  minds  that  the  owner  of  the  cow 
could  not  afford  to  lose  her,  and  that  the  owner 
of  the  dogs  was  not  able  to  pay  for  her ;  they 
therefore  rendered  the  following  verdict :— That 
the  jury  should  pay  the  value  of  the  cow,  the 
magistrate  treat  the  party,  and  the  constable 
pay  the  costs.  The  verdict  was  immediately 
ratified  and  settled  to  the  great  joy  of  the 
entire  neighbourhood. 

A  VALUABLE  HINT  FOR  FARMERS. 

The  celebrated  Robert  Bakewell,  of  Dishley, 
Leicestershire,  and  the  founder  of  the  New  Lei- 
cester sheep,  used  to  tell  an  anecdote  with  ex* 
ceeding  high  glee  of  a  farmer  not  only  of  the 
olden  school,  but  of  the  golden  times.  This 
farmer,  who  owned  and  occupied  1000  acres  of 
land,  had  three  daughters.  When  his  eldest 
daughter  married,  he  gave  her  one  quarter  of  his 
land  for  her  portion,  but  no  money;  and  he 
found,  by  a  little  more  speed  and  a  little  better 
management,  the  produce  of  his  farm  did  not 
decrease.  When  his  second  daughter  married, 
he  gave  her  one  third  of  the  remaining  land  for 
her  portion,  but  no  money.  He  then  set  to 
work,  and  began  to  grub  up  his  furze  and  fern, 
and  ploughed  up  what  he  called  his  poor  dry 
furze  land, even  when  the  furze  covered  in  some 
closes  nearly  half  the  land.  After  giving  half 
his  land  away  to  two  of  his  daughters,  to  his 
great  surprise  he  found   that  the  produce  in- 
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cre«fled ;  he  made  more  money  beeetiee  hie  new 
broken-up  lurze  land  broaght  excessive  crops, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  farmed  tfie  whole  of  his 
land  better,  for  he  employed  three  times  more 
labourers  upon  it ;  he  rose  two  hours  sooner  in 
the  morning,  had  no  more  dead  fallows  once  in 
three  years ;  instead  of  whieh  he  got  two  green 
crops  in  one  year,  and  ate  them  upon  the  land. 
A  garden  never  requires  a  dead  fallow.  But  the 
great  advantage  was,  that  he  had  got  the  same 
money  to  manage  500  acres  as  he  had  to  ma- 
nage 1000  acres ;  therefore  he  laid  out  double 
the  money  upon  the  land.  When  his  third  and 
last  daughter  married,  he  gave  her  250  acres, 
or  half  what  remained,  for  her  portion,  and  no 
^money.  He  then  found  that  he  had  the  same 
money  to  farm  one  quarter  of  the  land  as  he  had 
at  first  to  farm  the  whole.  He  began  to  ask 
himself  a  few  questions,  and  set  his  wits  to  work 
how  he  was  to  make  as  much  of  250  as  he  had 
done  of  1000  acres.  He  then  paid  off  his 
bailiff,  who  weighed  twenty  stone!  rose  with 
the  larks  in  the  long  days,  and  went  to  bed  with 
the  lamb ;  he  got  as  much  more  work  done  for 
his  money;  he  made  his  servants,  labourers, 
and  horses,  move  faster;  brolie  them  from  their 
snail's  pace ;  and  found  that  the  eye  of  the  mas- 
ter quickened  the  pace  of  the  servant  He  saw 
the  beginning  and  endiug  of  everything ;  and  to 
his  servants  and  labourers,  instead  of  saying, 
*^  Go  and  do  it,*'  he  said  to  them,  **  Let  us  go, 
my  boys,  and  do  it."  Between  come  and  go 
he  soon  found  out  a  great  difference.  He  grub- 
bed up  the  whole  of  his  furze  and  ferns,  and 
then  ploughed  the  whole  of  his  poor  grass  land 
up,  and  Converted  a  great  deal  of  corn  into  meat 
for  sake  of  the  manure,  and  he  preserved  his 
black  water,  (the  essence  of  manure ;)  cut  his 
hedges  down,  which  had  not  been  plashed  for  forty 
or  fiAy  years ;  straightened  his  zig-zag  fences ; 
cut  his  water-courses  straight,  and  gained  a  deal 
of  land  by  doing  so ;  made  dams  and  sluices, 
and  irrigated  all  the  land  he  could ;  he  grubbed 
up  many  of  his  hedges  and  borders  covered  with 
bushes,  in  some  places  from  10  to  14  yards  in 
width,  some  more  in  his  small  closes,  some  not 
wider  than  streets ;  and  threw  three,  four,  five, 
and  six  closes  into  one.  He  found  out  that,  in- 
stead of  growing  whitethorn  hedges  and  haws  to 
feed  foreign  birds  in  the  winter,  he  could  grow 
food  for  man  instead  of  migratory  birds.  After 
all  this  improvement  he  grew  more,  and  made 
more  of  250  acres  than  he  did  from  1000;  at 
the  same  time  he  found  out  that  half  of  England 
at  that  time  was  not  cultivated  from  the  want  of 
means  to  cultivate  it  with,  I  let  him  rams  and 
sold  him  long-horned  bulls,  (fiaid  R.  Bakewell,) 
and  told  him  the  real  raloe  of  labour,  both 
in-doors  and  out,  and  what  ought  to  be  done 
with  a  certain  number  of  men,  oxen,  and  horses, 
within  a  given  time.  I  tought  him  to  sow  less 
and  plough  better;  that  there  were  limits  and 
measures  in  all  things ;  and  that  the  husband- 


man cmght  to  be  stronger  than  the  farm.  I  told 
him  how  to  make  hot  land  coUer,  and  cold  land 
hotter,  light  land  stiffer,  and  stiff  land  lighter. 
1  soon  caused  him  to  shake  off  all  his  old  deep- 
rooled  prejudices,  and  I  grafted  new  ones  in 
their  places.  I  told  him  not  to  breed  inferior 
cattle,  slwep,  or  horses,  bat  the  beet  of  each 
kind,  for  the  best  consumed  no  more  than  the 
worst.  My  friend  became  a  new  man  in  his 
old  age,  and  died  rich. — GorcfeAert*  CkronielB. 


AOaRSOATB  or  ANIMAL  BNJOTHSirr  INCEBASED, 
AND  THAT  OF  PAIN  DIM INIS^KP,  BX  THB  BXI8T- 
ANCB  or  CARMIVOROUS  BAOBS. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  earth  have  ever  been 
divided  into  two  great  classes,  the  one  herbivor- 
ous, the  other  carnivorous ;  and  though  the  ex- 
istence of  the  latter  may,  at  first  sight,  seem  cal- 
culated to  increase  the  amount  of  animal  pain  ; 
yet,  when  considered  in  its  full  extent,  it  will  be 
found  materially  to  diminish  it. 

To  the  mind  which  looks  not  to  general  re- 
sults in  the  economy  of  nature,  the  earth  may 
seem  to  present  a  scene  of  perpetual  warfare  and 
incessant  carnage ;  but  the  more  enlarged  view, 
while  it  regards  individuals  in  their  conjoint  re- 
lations to  the  general  benefit  of  their  own  species, 
and  that  of  other  species  with  which  they  are 
associated  in  the  great  family  of  nature,  resolves 
each  apparent  case  of  individual  evil,  into  an  ex- 
ample of  subserviency  to  universal  good. 

Under  the  existing  system,  not  only  is  the 
^Sgi'^^te  amount  of  animal  enjoyment  much  in* 
creased,  by  adding  to  the  stock  of  life  all  the 
races  which  are  carnivorous,  but  these  are  also 
highly  beneficial  even  to  the  herbivorous  races, 
that  are  subject  to  their  dominion. 

Besides  the  desirable  relief  of  speedy  death  on 
the  approach  of  debility  or  age,  the  carnivora 
confer  a  further  beuefit  on  the  species  which 
form  their  prey,  as  they  control  their  excessive 
increase  by  the  destruction  of  many  individuals 
in  youth  and  health.  Without  this  salutary 
check,  each  species  would  soon  multiply  to  an 
extent,  exceeding,  in  a  fatal  degree,  their  supply 
of  food,  and  the  whole  class  of  herbivora  would 
ever  be  so  nearly  on  the  verge  of  starvation,  that 
multitudes  would  daily  be  consigued  to  lingering 
and  painful  death  by  famine.  All  these  evils 
are  superseded  by  the  establishment  of  a  controU 
ling  power  in  tlie  carnivora ;  by  their  agency, 
the  numbers  of  each  species  are  maintained  in 
due  proportion  to  one  another — the  sick,  the 
lame,  the  aged,  and  the  supernumeraries,  are 
consigned  to  speedy  death  ;  and  while  each  suf- 
fering individual  is  soon  relieved  from  pain,  it 
contributes  its  enfeebled  carcass  to  the  support  of 
its  carnivorous  benefactor,  and  leaves  more  room 
for  the  comfortable  existence  of  the  healthy  sur- 
vivors of  its  own  species. 

The  same  '*  police  of  nature,"  which  is  thus 
beneficial  to  the  great  family  of  the  inhabitants  of 
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the  land,  is  established  with  equal  advantage 
among  the  tenants  of  the  sea.  Of  these  also, 
there  is  one  large  division  that  lives  on  vegeta- 
bles, and  supplies  the  basis  of  food  to  the  other 
division  that  is  carnivoroas.  Here  again  we 
see,  that  in  the  absence  of  carnivora,  the  uncon- 
trolled herbivora  would  multiply  indefinitely, 
until  the  lack  of  food  brought  them  also  to  the 
verge  of  starvation ;  and  the  sea  would  be  crowd- 
ed with  creatures  under  the  endurance  of  uni- 
versal pain  from  hunger,  while  death  by  famine 
would  be  the  termination  of  ill-fed  and  miserable 
lives. 

The  appointment  of  death  by  the  agency  of 
carnivora^  as  the  ordinary  termination  of  animal 
existence,  appears  therefore  in  its  main  results 
to  be  a  dispensation  of  benevolence ;  it  deducts 
much  from  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  pain  of 
universal  death  ;  it  abridges,  and  almost  annihi- 
lates, throughout  the  brute  creation,  the  misery 
of  disease,  and  accidental  injuries,  and  lingering 
decay ;  and  imposes  such  salutary  restraint  upon 
excessive  increase  of  numbers,  Uiat  the  supply 
of  food  maintains  perpetually  a  due  ratio  to  the 
demand.  The  result  is,  that  the  surface  of  the 
land,  and  depths  of  the  waters,  are  ever  crowded 
with  myriads  of  animated  beings,  the  pleasures 
of  whose  life  are  co-extensive  with  its  duration ; 
and  which,  throughout  the  little  day  of  existence 
that  is  allowed  to  them,  fulfil  with  joy  the  func- 
tions for  which  they  were  created.  Life  to  each 
individual  is  a  scene  of  continued  feasting,  in  a 
region  of  plenty ;  and  when  unexpected  death 
arrests  its  course,  it  repays  with  small  interest 
the  large  debt  which  it  has  contracted  to  the 
common  fund  of  animal  nutrition,  from  whence 
the  materials  of  its  body  have  been  derived. 
Thus  the  great  drama  of  universal  life  is  per- 
petually sustained;  and  though  the  individual 
actors  undergo  continual  change,  the  same  partSQ 
are  filled  by  another  and  another  generation ; 
renewing  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  the  bosom 
of  the  deep,  with  endless  succession  of  life  and 
happiness.^Buddand'a  Geology. 


The  Menoinee  and  other  Indian  Treaties, 
mentioned  in  the  Presidents  Message,  are  re- 
peated by  ihe  Secretary  of  War,  only  at  greater 
length,  and  the  Report  thus  concludes : — 

There  are  sixteen  manual  labour  schools  and 
eighty-seven  boarding  and  district  schools  now 
in  successful  operation  among  the  vanous  Indian 
tribes,  and  the  number  of  Indian  youths  attend- 
ing them,  according  to  the  reports  received  at 
the  department,  is  three  thousand  six  hundred 
and  eighty-two — of  which  two  thousand  six 
hundred  and  fifty  are  males,  and  the  remaining 
one  thousand  and  thirty-two  are  females.  The 
schools  are  generally  in  charge  of  missionary 
societies,  and  are  woll  conducted.  These  facts 
afford  the  most  gratifying  evidence  that  nearly 
all  of  our  colonized  tribes  are  rapidly  advancing 


in  civilisation  und  moral  improvement;  and  I 
I  trust  it  may  not  be  improper  on  this  occasion 
for  me  to  say,  that  for  the  highly  improved  and 
rapidly  improving  condition  of  the  numerous 
Indian  tribes,  over  which  the  guardianship  of 
the  government  is  extended,  not  only  in  regard 
to  education  but  most  other  respects,  no  stinted 
measure  of  credit  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  ability, 
industry,  and  faithfulness  of  that  branch  of  this 
department  to  which  the  management  of  our 
diversified  and  difficult  Indian  affairs  is  assigned. 
Within  the  newly  acquired  territories  there  is 
a  numerous  Indian  population,  over  which  our 
supervision  and  guardianship  must  necessarily 
be  extended ;  but  this  cannot  be  effectually  done 
without  the  action  of  Congress  on  the  subject. 
Additional  agencies  are  required  to  manage  In- 
dian affairs  in  these  territories,  and  to  extend  to 
them  our  Indian  system  of  control  and  manage- 
ment which,  in  other  parts  of  our  country,  has 
already  produced  such  happy  results,  and  is  so 
full  of  promise  for  the  future. 


From  the  National  Era. 
THE  WISH  OF  TO-DAT. 

I  ask  not  now  for^gold  to  gild 

With  mockiDf  sl^ine  an  acbina  frame ; 
The  yearnitig  of  the  mind  is  stilled — 

I  ask  not  now  for  Fame. 

A  rose-cloud  dimly  seen  above. 

Melting  in  heaven's  blue  depths  away — 
Oh  f  sweet,  fond  dream  of  human  Love, 

For  thee  I  may  not  pray. 

But,  bowed  in  lowliness  of  mind,       ^ 
I  make  my  humble  wishes  known — 

I  only  ask  a  will  resign'd. 
Oh,  Father^  to  Thine  own* 

To-day,  beneath  thy  chastening  eye, 
1  crave  alone  for  peace  and  rest, 

Sabmissive  in  thy  hand  to  lie. 
And  feel  that  it  is  best.  ^ 

A  marvel  seems  the  Universe, 
A  miracle  our  Life  and  death ; 

A  mystery  which  I  cannot  pierce. 
Around,  above,  beneath. 

In  vain  I  task  my  aching  brain. 
In  vain  the  sage's  thought  I  scan — 

I  only  feel  how  weak  and  vain. 
How  poor  and  blind,  is  man* 

And  now  igy  spirit  sighs  for  home. 
And  iongs  for  light  wherebv  to  see. 

And  like  a  weary  child  wonla  come, 
Oh,  Father,  unto  Thee. 

Though  oft,  like  letters  traced  on  sand, 
My  weak  resolves  have  passed  away. 

In  mercy  lend  Thy  helping  hand 
Unto  my  prayer  to-day.  J*  G« 


Child  of  grief,  does  this  world  move  thM  I 
Transieat  scene  of  transient  pain ! 

Think!  dk  think!  of  worlds  above  thee. 
Countless  worlds— a  glorious  tram  . 
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The  poor  man  seetb  not  the  vexations  and 
anxieties  of  the  rich,  he  feeleth  not  the  diffi- 
culiies  and  perplex iiies  of  power,  neither  know* 
eth  he  the  weariaomeneas  of  leisure  ;  and  there- 
fore it  ia  that  ho  repineth  at  his  own  let. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Congress. — ^On  the  13ih  inst.  the  petition  of  the 
inhabitants  of  New  Mexico,  (noticed  in  our  12lh 
n amber,)  was  presented  in  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Benton,  who  remarked  that  he  considered  the  peti 
tion  to  be  a  reasonable  one  in  every  respect,  and 
that  it  ought  to  be  granted.  Calhoun  declared  that 
he  considered  the  petition  as  not  only  unreasonable 
in  all  itsj  aspects,  but  insolent  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. AP.er  a  very  warm  discussion,  Benton's  mo- 
tion to  print  was  adopted,  33  to  14,  and  the  me- 
morial was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Territories. 

In  the  House,  Palfrey,  of  Massachusetts,  asked 
leave  to  introduce  a  bill  providing  for  the  repeal  of 
all  acts  of  Congress  establishing  or  maintaining  sla- 
very in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Leave  was  re- 
fused, yeas  69,  navs  85. 

Root,  of  Ohio,  then  offered  a  resolution,  instruct- 
ing the  committee  on  territories  to  report  bills  for 
the  organization  of  territorial  governments  in  Cali- 
foniia  and  New  Mexico,  excluding  from  each,  for 
ever,  all  involuntary  servitude  except  for  cilme, 
which  was  passed,  by  yeas  107,  nays  80.' 

A  memorial  has  been  preflented  in  the  Senate, 
from  Wm.  H.  Aspinwall  anJ  others,  in  reference  to 
a  railroad  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  The  me- 
morial sets  forth  the  great  importance  of  such  a  road 
to  our  Oregon  and  California  territories ;  speaks  of 
a  treaty  which  has  been  ne<;otiated  between  the  go- 
vernments of  the  United  Slates  and  New  Grenada, 
by  which  the  United  States  has  undertaken,  in  con- 
sideration of  a  free  and  uninterrupted  light  of  way 
over  the  IUhmus,  by  any  road  or  roads  then  existing, 
or  thereafter  to  be  made,  to  guaranty  the  neutrality 
of  the  Isthmus,  and  the  authority  of  New  Grenada 
over  it ;  and  states  that  the  memorialists  have  ob- 
tained "  an  exclusive  grant  or  privilege  of  ninety 
nine  years  from  the  Republic  of  New  Grenada  for 
constructing  a  railroad  across  the  Isthmus  of  Pa- 
nama.*' 1 'hey  ask  no  advance  of  money  from  our 
Government,  bat  simply  request  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  may  be  empowered  to  contract  with 
them  for  the  transportation  of  stores,  mails,  &c.,  for 
a  period  of  twenty  years,  provided  they  shall  with- 
in one  year  commence,  and  within  three  years  com- 
plete, the  construction  of  a  railroad  ^crpss  the  Isth- 
mus. This  memorial  was  presented  on  the  11th, 
and  on  the  14th,  a  bill  was  reported  in  comformity 
with  the  prayer  of  the  netitionera.  W.  H.  Aspin- 
wall is  a  distinguished  New  York  merchant,  and 
one  of  the  principal  founders  and  piiprietors  of  the 
new  line  of  mail  steamers  from  Panama  to  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon. 

On  the  18th,  the  bill  for  the  admission  of  the  State 
of  California,  was  taken  up  in  the  Senate,  and  after 
a  warm  debate,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judk;iary.  The  Panama  railroad  bill  was  discussed 
at  considerable  length.  In  the  House,  a  motion  to 
reconsider  Kool*s  resolution  was  laid  on  the  table, 
106  to  85.  J.  R.  Giddings  asked^leave  to  introduce 
a  bill  giving  to  the  people  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia the  privilege  of  expressing  their  sentiments 
on  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  said  district.  The 
bil^  was  laid  on  the  table,  105  to  77.     * 


Ohio  Lkgislature. — ^The  Senate  has  at  length 
succeeded  in  effecting  an  oi^^anization.  The  House 
remains  as  before^  the  Democrats  continuing  to  sit 
in  the  Hall,  and  to  eat  and  sleep  there,  and  the 
Whigs  meeting  daily,  to  call  the  roll  and  adjourn. 
Propositions  have  been  made  for  a  compromise,  but 
none  had  been  accepted  at  the  last  accounts. 

U.  S.  Senators. —Gov.  Whitcomb  has  been 
chosen  by  the  Legisla'ure  of  Indiana,  in  place  of 
Edward  A.  Hannegan,  whose  term  expires  on  the 
3d  of  Third  month  next.  The  new  Senator  is  con- 
sidered a  decided  Wilmot  Proviso  man.  A.  P.  But- 
ler has  been  re  elected  from  S.  Carolina.  G.  W. 
Jones  and  A.  G.  Dodge,  have  been  chosen  by  the 
Iowa  Legislature.  Iowa  has  heretofore  had  no 
Senators,  the  closeness  of  the  parties  in  her  previ- 
ous Legislatures  preventing  an  election. 

EuRopE.^-The  steamer  Canada  arrived  at  New 
York  on  the  14th.  with  dates  to  the  25th  ult.  The 
Niagara  reached  Boston  on  the  16th,  having  left 
Liverpool  on  the  2d  inst.  The  death  of  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, formerly  Prime  Minister  of  England,  is 
announced.  The  Court  of  Que  sn's  Bench  of  Ire- 
land had  decided  in  the  case  of  John  Martin's 
appeal,  against  the  prisoner.  The  cases  of  O'Brien, 
McManus,  O'Donohue  and  Meagher,  had  been 
argued,  and  held  under  consideration  by  the  judges, 
till  next  term.  Large  numbers  of  people  are  emi- 
grating from  Ireland.  In  France,  the  Presidential 
canvass  occupied  most  of  the  attention  of  the  peo- 
ple. Cavaignac  and  I^uis  Napoleon  were  the  can- 
didates between  whdm  the  chief  struggle  was  an- 
ticipated. A  number  of  those  concern od  in  the 
unsuccessful  insurrection  at  Vienna  have  been  exe- 
cuted, among  others,  Gen.  Messenhauser.  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. Immense  bodies  of  soldiery  have 
been  sent  against  Hungary.  In  Prussia,  the  King 
and  the  Assembly  seem  to  be  on  the  eve  of  a  con- 
flict. The  King  summoned  the  .Assembly  lo  meet 
at  Brandenburg,  but  a  large  number  of  the  mem- 
bers refused  to  leave  Berlin,  and  continued  to  hold 
sittings,  though  frequently  dispersed  by  the  troops. 
They  had  passed,  with  the  greatest  hnanimity  and 
enthusiasm,  a  decree  forbidding  the  Ministry  from 
levying  taxes.  Great  numbers  of  troops  had  been 
introduced  into  Berlin,  and  the  burgher  guard  had 
been  disarmed.  The  Frankfort  Parliament  ap- 
pears disposed  to  favour  the  popular  side  in  Berlin  j 
and  it  is  also  at  issue  with  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment, on  account  of  the  execution  of  one  of  its 
members  by  the  latter.  An  insurrection  took  place 
at  Rome  on  the  16th  ult.rihe  objects  of  which  ap- 
pear to  have  been  to  compel  the  appointment  of  a 
more  popular  Ministry,  and  the  active  carrying  out 
of  the  vote  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  favour 
of  Italian  nationality  and  the  war  of  independence. 
The  Prime  Minister  was  assassinated.  The  palace 
was  attacked,  and  the  Pope  was  obliged  to  yield. 
He  appointed  a  new  Ministry,  and  promised  to 
leave  the  other  demands  to  the  decision  of  the 
Legislative  Chambers. 


HAVERFORD  SCHOOL. 

Parcels  for  the  students,  left  at  Uriah  Hunt  & 
Son's  bookptore.  No.  44  North  Fourth  street,  Phila- 
"delphia,  will  l)e  forwarded. 

Letters'  sent  by  mail,  must  be  directed  to  *'  West 
Hnverford,  Delaware  county,  Pennsylvania." 

12th  mo.,  1848. 
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MEMORIALS  OF  REBECCA  •JONES. 

NO.  XXU. 

(CoDtloMd  ffwtt  pace  III.) 

81st.  First  day. — ^At  ten  o'chitek  held  oar 
little  meetings  composed  as  before:  in  which, 
feeling  the  spirit  of  prayer  and  supfilication,  my 
heart  was  poured  forth  to  the  Almighty,  that  He 
might  be  pleased  to  bless  our  little  company, 
and  to  reveal  Himself  to  every  soul  on  board  the 
ship,  and  favour  them  with  the  knowledge,  of 
His  pure  will,  giving  them  hearts  to  fear  Him 
and  to  love  His  holy  law  written  therein.  After 
meeting,  A.  W.,  S.  D.  and  myself  by  turns  read 
many  chapters  in  the  Scriptures.  «« Oh  that 
men  would  praise  the  Lord  for  His  goodness, 
and  for  his  wonderful  works  to  the  children  off 
men!" 

Ninth  month  8d%  Fourth  day. — Awoke  th^ 
morning  refreshed  in  body,  and  thankful  for  the 
favour  of  a  quiet  niglit.  A  gale  suddenly  came 
on,  and  heavy  rain,  with  squalls,  which,  though 
fair,  tossed  us -much  about:  during  which  my 
mind  was  inwardly  retired  to  the  I^rd,  in  hum- 
ble secret  intercession,  Uiat  for  His  mercies'  sake 
and  tlie  sake  of  His  blessed  cause,  He  would  be 
pleased  to  look  down  upon  us,  and  preserve 
us  over  the  mif^hty  deep :  when  tlie  assurance 
which  was  given  me  on  my  first  coming  on 
board  with  my  dear  friends  to  feel  after  right 
direction,  was  comfortably  renewed,  viz. :  **  Fear 
not  for  I  am  with  thee,  be  not  dismayed  for  I  am 
thy  God.*'  In  about  an  hour  and  a  half  the  sun 
broke  out,  and  the  wind  becoming  ntore  steady 
we  went  on  pleasantly.  Oh,  the  unspeakable 
loving  kindness  of  the  great  I  am  !  My  mind 
this  day  was  variously,  and,  I  hope,  not  unpro- 
fitably  engaged,  taking  a  retrospective  view  of 
of  my  steppings,  in  the  arduors  service  in  which, 
during  the  four  years  I  have  been  separated 


from  my  native  land,  I  have  been  steadily,  and, 
I  trust,  honestly  engaged.  The  consideration 
whereof,  deeply  bowed  and  conlrited  my  mind, 
and  qualified  me  afresh  to  admire,  worship  And 
adore  that  Power  which  has  been  experienced 
by  me,  a  poor  weak  instrument ;  and  excited  a 
renewal  of  my  confidence  in  the  continued  meroy 
of  the  Almighty,  also  raising  living  desires  and 
fervent  breathings  and  cries  to  Him,  that  I  may 
be,  through  the  blessed  assistance  of  His  Holy 
Spirit,  enabled  to  walk  with  care  and  circum- 
spection, on  my  return  to  my  own  country,  and, 
to  the  end  of  this  painful  pilgrimage,  be  clothed 
with  the  garments  of  unfeigned  humility,  grati- 
tude and  fear.  And  now,  under  a  precious 
setisjB  of  the  Lord  having  in  early  life  plucked 
me  ai^  |i  brand  out  of  the  fire,  made  me  sensible 
of  the  multitude  of  my  sins,  which  for  His  mer- 
cies' sake  He  was  pleased  to  forgive,  and  to  blot 
them  out  aS  z  tliick  cloud ;  by  the  spirit  of 
deep  and  sore  jtrdgment,  and  the  spirit  of  burn- 
ing, to  cleanse  and  purify  my  soul  from  the  pol- 
lution of  sin  and  iniquity,  and  for  purposes  best 
known  to  Himself,  to  commission  me,  a  poor 
unworthy  creature,  to  testify  to  His  goodness 
and  the  sufficiency  of  His  mighty  power:  has 
been  with  me  hitherto  by  sea  and  by  land,  pro- 
vided me  with  suitable  companions,  and  every 
necNsary  and  agreeable  accommodation,  and 
L^aw)ured  me,  from  time  to  time,  with  fresh  and 
sure  direction  as  I  have  waited  for  it; — my  soul 
is  prostrate  in  great  awfulness.  I  acknowledge 
myself  worse  than  •*  an  unprofitable  servant" — 
and  can  set  up  my  "  Ebenezer"  and  say,  wtth 
gratitude  and  thanksgiving,  **  Hitherto  thou,  Lord, 
hast  helped  me  !"  Blessed  be  Thy  great  name, 
for  ever  and  ever,  Amen ! 

And  now,  in  the  prospect  of  my  reluming  to 
my  beloved  friends  and  native  country,  without 
a  home  of  my  own,  nor  certainty  of  what  place 
will  be  allotte<f  me,  there  is  at  times  the  source 
of  great  anxiety.  Yet  I  dare  not  distrust  the 
care  of  the  he'avenly  Shepherd,  who  both  knows 
what  I  want,  and  how  to  supply  with  all  needfnl 
things.  If  Thou,  Lord,  then  wilt  but  conde- 
scend to  be  with  me  in  the  way  that  I  go,  give 
me  bread  to  eat,  and  raiment  to  put  on,  and  bring 
me  again  to  my  own  country  in  peace ;  Thou 
shah  indeed  be  my  God,  and  I  will,  according 
the  measure  of  light  and  strength  afforded,  for 
ever  serve  and  follow  Thee. 
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«  My  life,  if  Thou  preserve  my  life^ 
Thy  sacrifice  shall  he. 
And  death,  if  death  shall  be  my  doom. 
Shall  join  my  soul  to  Thee  I'' 

The  remembrance  of  an  honest,  upright-hearted 
remnant  in  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  to  whom 
I  haTO  been  made  near  in  the  fellowship  of  the 
Gospel  of  Peace,  and  in  the  frequent  soul-solacing 
seasons  which  we  have  enjoyed  together  under 
the  covering  of  DiTine  Lo?e  ;^the  travail  of  soul 
I  have  witnessed  on  account  of  the  dearly  bdoved 
youth,  in  the  sense  of  the  heavenly  visitation  be- 
ing powerfully  renewed  to  them,  (divers  of  whom 
are  preparing  for  service  in  the  Lord's  house) ; — 
and  the  strong  desire  that  I  feel  on  account  of  my 
three  fellow  labourers,  Geo.  Dillwyn,  J.  Pcm- 
berton,  and  James  Thornton,  whom  I  have  leA 
behind  in  the  same  field  in  which  I  have  faith- 
fully laboured ;— ^ave  fully  taken  possession  of 
my  thoughts  this  morning.  And  a  humble  hope 
has  been  renewed,  that  some  good  fruits,  in 
the  Lord's  time,  will  be  produced  by  all  the 
labours  and  pains  that  have  been  immediately 
and  instrumentally  bestowed  upon  these  parts  of 
the  vineyard,  and  that  the  honest  labourers  will 
have  their  reward,  and  the  gain  and  praise  of  all 
be  given  to  the  great  and  heavenly  Workman, 
who  is  now  and  for  ever  worthy. 

All  the  night  it  was  at  times  squally,  so  that 
we  were,  I  trust,  properly  thoughtful  in  the 
cabin :  my  mind  being  often  lifted  up  in  secret 
intercession  to  the  Most  High. 

5th.  Sixth  day. — I  went  upon  deck  and  staid 
about  two  hours :  when  our  captain  told  me  we 
had  DOW  made  full  one-third  of  our  passage. 
May  not  only  my  poor  soul,  but  all  tlie  sobIs  in 
this  ship,  be  fully  sensible  of  the  favour  confer- 
red, and  endeavour  to  walk  more  worthy  of  its 
continuance.  When  on  deck  I  took  an  oppor- 
tunity with  S.  L.,  a  young  woman  who  iC^pas- 
senger  in  the  steerage,  where  tliere  is  no  other 
female,  and  wheit>  amongst  four  men  passengers, 
and  all  the  tMp^i  creWf  (making;  twenty-two,) 
■he  is  very  much  exposed.  I  endeavoured  to 
sirengthen  her  mind  in  behaving  with  such  a  de- 
gree of  propriety  among  them,  as  that  nothing 
may  be  unpleasantly  remembered  by  her  after 
she  has  gone  on  shore — advising  her  that  when 
•he  cannot  becomingly  and  consistently  con- 
verse with  them,  she  had  better  remain  quite 
silent  if  she  cannot  withdraw.  I  also  inquired 
into  her  stock  of  clothing,  with  i»view  of  supply- 
ing her  if  necessary.  With  all  which  she  ap- 
peared much  affected.  I  feit  much  for  her,  as 
she  appears  to  be  a  sober  girl,  and  in  a  tried 
mtoatioD.    May  she  be  preserved  I 

7th.  First  day.-^Rose  early  this  morning; 
much  refreshed,  and  thankful  therefor.  At  10 
o'clock  we  held  our  little  meeting,  and,  though 
it  was  a  low  season,  yet  I  was  glad  that  I  was 
able  to  say  that  the  Jjord  was  near  to  us,  and 
that  we  kept  up  our  meeting  every  First  day, 
having  the  company  of  the  captain  and  all  the 


cabin  passengers.  After  meeting  the  captain 
went  up  to  take  his  observations — we  staid  be- 
low, and  each,  by  turns,  read  in  the  Bible. 

lith.  Fifth  day.^My  mind  was  comforted 
in  believing  that  in  the  right  and  best  time  we 
shall  be  favoured  to  reach  my  native  land  and 
beloved  city,  when,  though  I  expect  to  meet 
with  renewed  and  manifold  exercises  and  trials, 
oh !  that  I  may  be  kept  in  the  hour  of  tempta- 
tion, by  the  favour  of  my  gracious  Shepherd, 
that  so  nothing  may  be  able  to  pluck  me  out  of 
His  holy  hand  in  time  and  in  eternity  1    Amen ! 

12th.  Sixth  day.^RosQ  this  morning  quiet 
and  thankful  in  spirit,  breathing  for  preservation 
to  my  Almighty  Helper  and  sure  Friend.  A 
dead  calm. 

13th.  Seventh  day.— Awoke  refreshed  and 
humbly  thankful,  but  found  my  berth  more  un- 
comfortably warm  than  I  had  known  it  before. 
On  deck  found  the  awning  up — all  hands  on 
deck— some  memting  the  sails,  some  repairing 
the  rigging,  and  the  chief  mate  preparing  hooks 
and  lines  [of  fishing  off  Newfoundland  Banks, 
towards  which  we  seem  approaching. 

14th.  First  day. — On  consulting  together,  we 
concluded,  that  with  sueh  incessant  motion  and 
tossing  of  the  ship,  we  could  not  sit  safely  and 
hold  our  meeting  at  the  usual  time,  so  postponed 
it,  in  hope  that  we  might  sit  down  in  the  after- 
noon. But  the  same  difficulty  attending,  antf 
A.  W.  and  myself  being  poorly,  we  were  en- 
gaged reading  most  of  the  day.  S.  Dillwyn, 
while  A.  W.  lay  down,  came  and  read  to  me. 
I  was  pleased  and  helped  with  her  innocent 
company. 

16th.  Second  day .-^W as  sea-sick  in  the  morn- 
ing, as  were  my  two  female  companions.  But 
having  a  fair  wind,  which  carried  us  without 
much  motion  five  and  six  knots,  we  all  grew 
better,  and  were  able  aAer  breakfast  to  do  a  little 
sewing  and  writing.  Walked  awhile  on  deck, 
%ut  soon  retired  to  the  cabin,  finding  the  sun 
very  hot.  I  was  awaked  in  the  night  by  a 
heavy  gale,  with  lightnings  which  prevented 
my  getting  any  more  $leep ;  yet,  as  I  lay,  my 
mind  was  inwardly  retired  to  the  Lord,  and 
breathing  to  Him  for  preservation  every  way, 
for  His  blessed  caused  sake. 

16th.  Third  day. — The  wind  increased — had 
several  heavy  squalls,  and  the  sea  ran  very  high, 
so  that  the  waves  seemed  like  mountams  rolling 
around  us.  One  wave,  while  A.  Warder  was 
on  deck,  was  so  near  breaking  over  the  ship, 
that  they  were  quite  alarmed,  and  we  esteemed 
it  a  great  mercy  that  it  did  not  reach  us.  This 
gave  the  ship  such  a  lee  lurch  that  a  large  table, 
with  our  breakfast  tray,  which  was  on  it,  and 
S.  Dillwyn's  box  of  minerals,  which  was  under 
it,  all  well  cleated  and  lashed,  broke  loose,  and 
was  driven  with  violence  to  leeward,  where 
A.  W.'s  dear  little  children  had  just  been  sit- 
ting, and  removed  but  a  few  minutes  before  it 
happened.     What  e  signal  display  of  Divine 
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eare  over  iDnoeent  ehildren !  When  their  mo* 
dier  came  down^  and  saw  and  heard  the  circa m- 
staooe,  she  sat  down  and  wept  in  hamble  thank- 
fulness — and  well  she  might-^for  had  they  been 
in  the  way  they  mast  inevitably  have  been  hurt 
badly,  if  not  killed.  Onr  captain  informed  as 
that  we  had  passed  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland, 
and  that  he  believed  we  were  crossing  the  Gulf 
Stream.  During  the  course  of  this  day,  I  was 
often  led  to  examine  myself,  whether  in  any  sort 
I  was  the  cause  of  this  distress ;  to  look  back 
upon  my  former  travels,  and  to  consider  whether 
it  might  not  be,  in  some  sort,  preparatory  to  my 
arrival  in  my  native  country,  and  to  keep  me 
watchful  and  careful  while  on  board.  And,  un- 
der all  these  considerations,  as  I  sat  holding  both 
with  hands  and  feet  to  keep  on  my  seat,  those 
comfortable  expressions  arose  in  my  mind*,  «*  Be- 
hold God  is  my  salvation,  I  will  trust  and  not  be 
afraid,  for  the  Lord  Jehovah  is  my  strength  and 
my  song.  He  also  is  become  my  salvation: 
therefore  with  joy  shall  ye  draw  water  together, 
out  of  the  wells  of  salvation."  This,  with  the 
enriching  assurance  given  me  on  my  first  coming 
on  board  of  the  ship,  ••  Fear  not,"  Asc,  together 
with  the  prospect  which  my  dear  friends  C.  Hust- 
ler and  M.  Prior  had  at  the  same  time — that  we 
should  get  safe  to  our  desired  port — tended  to 
settle  my  poor  mind  in  humble  trust  in  Almighty 
goodness  and  mercy,  through  the  present,  and 
whatever  trials  might  in  future  attend.  Went  to 
bed  about  1 1  o'clock,  and  was  enabled  to  com- 
mit myself,  body,  soul  and  spirit,  into  the  hands 
of  my  **  faithful  Creator,'*  desiring  his  gracious 
protection  for  myself,  my  dear  friends  in  the 
cabin,  and  all  the  ship's  company.    After  which 

1  fell  soon  usieep,  had  a  good  and  comfortable 
night,  and  awoke  refreshed  every  way.  Blessed 
be  my  sure  and  unfailing  Friend  I 

17th.  Fourth  day. — ^I  retired  under  some  ap- 
jprehension  bf  a  tossing  night,  and  slept  till  about 

2  o'clock,  when  I  was  awakened  by  great  noise 
on  deck,  and  the  three  usual  stamps  of  the  men, 
calling  M  All  hands  ahoy ! — reef  and  topsails  1" 
The  wind  being  high  and  the  ship  labouring 
hard,  this  at  first  a  little  alarmpd  me,  and  raised 
the  humble  prayer,  **  Lord  have  mercy  on  us !" — 
when  presendy  A.  Warder  came  to  my  berth, 
and  sat  by  me  two  hours:  in  which  time  it 
rained  heavily,  with  some  lightning,  and  the 
wind,  in  squalls,  very  high.  After  another  heavy 
squall  the  ship  was  put  about,  by  which  I  was 
turned  to  leeward,  and  was  in  less  danger  of 
pitching  out  of  my  bed. 

(Tobe  coDtinued.) 

Our  friends  Benjamin  Seebohm  and  Robert 
Lindsey,  having  performed  an  extensive  visit  to 
the  West,  and  attended  the  Yearly  Meetings  of 
Ohio,  Indiana  and  North  Carolina,  arrived  in 
this  city  on  the  20th  inst ;  and,  after  spending 
a  few  days  acceptably  among  ns,  set  out  for 
BeUefonte,  Fa, 


For  FriMdi'  Reriaw. 

PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS. 

(Concluded  from  pofo  9lS.) 

Bunyan,  when  a  youth,  is  represented  by  his 
biographers  as  living  in  a  state  of  gross  wicked- 
ness, with  no  sense  of  religion,  and  scarcely  any 
apprehension  that  there  is  a  God  who  marketh 
iniquity,  and  will  assuredly  visit  it  with  his 
judgment.  He  may,  therefore,  be  conaidered 
as  a  brand  plucked  from  the  burning.  Of  him- 
self, he  says :  Had  not  a  miracle  of  grace  pre- 
vented, he  had  not  only  perished  by  the  stroke 
of  eternal  justice,  but  had  also  laid  himself  open 
even  to  the  stroke  of  those  laws  which  bring 
some  people  to  disgrace  and  open  shame  before 
the  world. 

It  is  evident  that  his  conscience,  though  laid 
asleep,  was  never  hardened ;  for  while  he  could 
take  pleasure  in  the  vileness  of  his  companions, 
yet  if,  at  any  time,  he  saw  wicked  things  com- 
mitted by  those  who  professed  godliness,  it 
would,  he  said,  make  his  spirit  tremble.  When 
about  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  entered  the 
Parliament  army.  From  hu  raiment,  a  draft 
of  men  was  ordered  to  join  the  troops  at  tlie 
seige  of  Leicester,  and  fiunyan  was  one  of  those 
chosen  for  this  service.  Before  the  soldiers  set 
off,  a  comrade  agreed  with  Bunyan  to  go  in  his 
stead.  This  exchange  being  approval  by  the 
commanding  officer,,  the  parly  marched  off  to 
join  the  beseiging  army  at  Leicester,  and  shortly 
aAerwards  Bunyan's  substitute  was  shot  while 
on  duty  as  a  sentinel.  This,  no  doubt,  made  a 
serious  impression  on  Bunyan's  mind ;  but,  as 
it  appears,  it  soon  wore  off.  He  did  not  remain 
long  in  the  army«  but  continued  at  home  work- 
ing at  his  father's  business,  being  that  of  a  bra* 
zier  in  a  small  way,  from  which,  as  it  inehided 
the  mending  of  pots  and  kettles,  Bunyan  obtained 
the  name  of  a  tinker.  He  entered  into  the  mar- 
riage state  before  he  was  twenty :  **  my  merej 
was,"  he  says,  «Mo  light  upon  a  wife  w/iose 
father  was  counted  godly."  This  connection 
proved  to  him  a  great  blessing,  although  they 
were  both  so  poor  as  not  to  have  so  much  house- 
hold stuff  as  a  dish  or  a  spoon.  His  wife  brought 
him,  for  a  portion,  two  religions  books  which 
her  father  had  bequeathed  her  when  he  died, 
**>  The  plain  man's  Padiway  to  Heaven,"  and 
"The  Practice  of  Piety."  He  and  his  wife 
often  read  together  in  these  books,  and  she  fre- 
quently reminded  him  of  the  striet  and  holy  life 
of  her  father.  Of  the  remarkable  change  in 
his  conduct  and  character,  he  nays,  **  How  it 
came  to  pass  1  know  not,  my  neighbours  were 
amased  at  this  my  great  conversion,  from  pro- 
digious profanoTiess  to  something  like  a  moral 
life,  and  truly,  so  they  well  might."  He  now 
frequendy  read  his  Bible,  and  attended  public 
worship  regularly,  so  that  he  began  to  think 
*•  no  man  in  England  could  please  Ood  betlet 
than  himsdC"   He  waa  awakened  irooi  hla self- 
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righteous  delusion  by  overhearing  some  poor 
women  who  were  sittinfr  in  the  sun  at  a  door  in 
Bedford,  '« talking  about  the  things  of  God.  **  I 
was/'  he  says,  *' greatly  affected  with  their 
words,  both  because  by  them  I  was  convinced 
that  I  wanted  the  true  tokens  of  a  truly  godly 
man,  and  also,  because  by  them  I  was  convinced 
of  the  happy  and  blessed  condition  of  him  that 
was  such  a  one."  In  this  frame  of  mind  he 
eomposed  what  he  calls  a  dream,  (perhaps,  a 
waking  dream  or  reverie.)  This  was  previous 
to  the  publication  of  his  Pilgrim's  Progress,  which 
was  not  brought  out  wilhout  much  deliberation, 
and  contrary  to  the  advice  of  some  of  his  friends, 
whom  he  consulted  on  the  propriety  of  bringing, 
this  extraordinary  work  before  the  public.  These 
poor  women  were  members  of  a  small  Baptist 
congregation  in  Bedford,  of  which  John  Gifford, 
before  mentioned,  was  their  pastor.  '<  I  saw  in 
my  dream,"  says  Bunyan,  **  as  if  these  women 
were  on  the  sunny  side  of  some  high  mountain, 
there  refreshing  themselves  with  the  pleasant 
beams  of  the  sun,  while  I  was  shivering  and 
shrinking  in  the  cold,  afflicted  with  frost  and 
snow,  and  dark  clouds.  Methougiit,  also,  be« 
twixt  me  and  them,  I  saw  a  wall  that  did  com- 
pass about  this  mountain.  Now,  through  this 
wall  my  soul  did  greatly  desire  to  pass,  con- 
eluding  that,  if  I  could,  I  would  even  go  into  the 
very  midst  of  them,  and  there  also  comfort  myself 
with  the  heat  of  their  sun.  About  this  wall  I 
bethought  myself  to  go,  again  and  again,  still 
prying  as  I  went,  to  see  if  I  could  find  some 
way  or  passage  by  which  I  might  enter  therein, 
but  none  could  I  find  for  some  time.  At  the 
last,  I  saw,  as  it  were,  a  narrow  gap,  like  a«little 
door-way  in  the  wall,  through  which  I  attempted 
to  pass.  Now,  the  passage  being  very  straight 
and  narrow,  I  made  many  efforts  to  get  in,  but 
all  in  vain,  even  until  I  was  well  nigh  quite  beat 
out,  with  striving  to  get  in.  At  last,  with  great 
striving,  methought  lat  first  did  get  in  my  head, 
and  after  that,  by  a  sideling  striving,  my  should 
ders,  at  last  my  whole  body.  Then  1  was  ex- 
ceedingly glad ;  went  and  sat  down  in  the  midst 
of  them,  and  so  was  comforted  with  the  light 
and  heat  of  their  sun. 

<*  Now  this  sun  and  mountain,  and  well  and  gap 
in  the  wall,  was  thus  made  out  to  me.  The 
mountain  signified  the  church  of  the  living  God  ; 
the  sun  that  shone  thereon,  the  comfortable  shin- 
ing of  his  manifest  fear  on  them  that  were  there* 
in ;  the  wall,  I  thouglit,  was  the  word  that  did 
make  separation  between  the  Christian  and  the 
world,  and  the  gap  that  was  in  the  wall,  I 
thought  was  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  way  to 
God  the  Father.  But,  forasmuch  as  the  passage 
was  wonderfully  narrow,  e\  en  so  narrow  that  I 
could  not,  but  with  great  difficulty,  enter  in 
thereat,  it  shewed  me,  that  none  could  enter  into 
Jife,  but  those  that  were  in  downright  earnest, 
and  unless,  also,  they  leA  that  wicked  world  be- 
hiiid  then,  fior  here  was  only  room  for  body  and 


soul,  but  not  for  *  body  and  soul  and  sin.' "  This 
resemblance,  he  says,  «« abode  many  days  "  oq 
his  spirit,  exciting  «<  a  vehement  desire  to  be 
one  of  that  number,  who  did  sit  in  the  sunshine." 
Yet  more  than  a  year,  appears  to  have  elapsed 
before  he  could  take  courage  to  disclose  tlie  state 
of  his  feelings  to  those  poor  people  at  Bedford. 

J.  P. 


JOHN  FOSTER  THE  ESSAYIST. 

John  Foster,  whose  essays  are  justly  ranked 
among  the  most  original  and  valuable  works  of 
the  day,  was  born  in  1770,  in  the  Vale  of  Tod- 
morden,  whose  serene  beauties,  and  the  quiet 
associations  of  human  life,  may  be  said  to  have 
moulded  his  retiring  habits  and  vigorous  cast  of 
thought.  Like  Hall,  Mr.  Foster  was  pastor  of 
a  Baptist  congregation ;  and  afier  ninning  his 
useful  course,  he  died  1843,  at  Stapleton,  near 
Bristol,  where  he  had  resided  for  the  last  thirty 
years  of  his  life. 

Further  than  these  few  particulars,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  say  anything  biographically  of 
Foster.  The  remarkable  thing  about  him  was 
his  ardent  and  pure  thinking.  If  ever  there 
was  a  man  who  may  be  said,  in  the  language  of 
the  old  paradox,  to  have  been  *  never  less  alone 
than  when  alone,  and  never  more  occupied  than 
when  at  leisure,'  that  man  was  John  Foster. 
The  exercises  of  the  Christian  ministry,  in 
which  a  considerable  portion  of  his  life  was  en- 
gaged, were  conducted  for  the  most  part  in  a 
noiseless  manner,  and  in  the  shadiest  nooks  of 
the  field  of  labour;  so  that  when  his  now  cele- 
brated essays  came  forth  to  the  public,  they 
were  to  all,  but  a  few,  virtually  anonymous  pub- 
lications. No  one  who  has  deeply  acquainted 
himself  with  these  admirable  productions,  will 
need  to  have  repeated  to  him  that  profound  la- 
borious thought  was  the  business  of  Foster's 
life ;  and  the  absence  of  this  mental  habitude  in 
others,  especially  in  those  who  occupy  the  more 
conspicuous  positions  in  society,  was  oAen  la- 
mented by  him  with  a  bitterness  which  might 
almost  have  been  mistaken  for  misanthropy. 

This  habit  of  mind  showed  itself  in  a  remark- 
able manner  both  in  his  ministerial  exercises 
and  in  his  ordinary  conversation.  The  charac- 
ter of  botli  were  such,  as  to  impress  upon  the 
hearer  the  notion  that  he  was  merely  thinking 
aloud.  There  was  no  physical  animation  or 
gesture,  none  of  that  varied  intonation  which 
commonly  graduates  the  intensity  of  excitement. 
He  threw  out  all  the  originality  of  his  views,  and 
the  boundless  Tvariety  of  his  illustrations,  in  a 
deep  monotonous  tone,  which  seemed  the  only 
natural  vehicle  for  snch  weighty,  comprehen- 
sive conceptions.  This  was  only  varied  by  an 
earnest  emphasis,  so  frequent  in  every  sentence, 
as  to  show  how  many  modifying  expressions 
there  were  which  it  was  necessary  to  keep  in 
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distinct  view,  in  order  to  realize  the  idea  of  the 
speaker. 

Reference  has  been* made  to  the  solitary  habits 
of  Mr.  Foster's  life.  It  must  not  be  supposed, 
however,  that  he  was,  to  use  his  own  expression, 
the  <  grim  solitaire.'  He  chose  as  the  partner 
of  his  retirement  a  lady  whose  talents  and  force 
of  character  he  ever  held  in  high  and  deserved 
respect  It  is  generally  believed  that  when  Mr. 
Foster  proposed  to  her  that  union  which  subse- 
quently took  place,  she  declared  that  she  would 
marry  no  one  that  had  not  distinguished  himself 
in  the  literature  of  his  day,  and  Foster*s  Essay's 
in  *  Letters  to  a  Friend,'  were  the  hill^s-doux 
of  this  extraordinary  courtship.  It  is  amusing 
to  recollect  that  af^r  the  first  evening  which 
Foster  spent  in  company  with  his  future  wife, 
he  described  her  as  a  <  marble  statue  surrounded 
with  iron  palisades.' 

The  liigh  walls  with  which  his  residence  at 
Stapleton  was  surrounded,  and  which  permitted 
not  a  glimpse  of  the  house  or  garden,  seem9d  to 
proclaim  inaccessiblity,  and  to  say  to  the  visitor, 
as  plainly  as  walls  can  speak,  «  No  admittance.' 
No  sooner,  however,  were  these  difficulties  sur- 
mounted by  the  good  offices  of  an  old  servant, 
who  se^ed  a  sort  of  natural  appendage  to  her 
master,  than  a  charming  contrast  was  felt  be- 
tween the  prohibitory  character  of  the  residence 
and  the  impressive  but  delightful  affability  of 
the  occupant.  His  only  hobby  was  revealed  by 
the  first  glance  at  his  apartments.  The  clioicest 
engravings  met  the  eye  in  eveiy  direction,  which, 
together  with  a  profusion  of  costly  illustrated 
works,  showed  that  if  our  hermit  had  in  other 
respects  left  the  world  behind  him,  he  had  made 
a  roost  self-indulgent  reservation  of  the  arts. 

But  the  great  curiosity  of  the  house  was  a 
certain  mysterious  apartment,  which  was  nm 
entered  by  any  but  the  recluse  himself  perhaps 
once  in  twenty  years ;  and  if  the  recollection 
of  the  writer  serves  him,  the  prohibition  must 
have  extended  in  all  its  force  to  domestic8#of 
every  class.  This  was  the  library.  Many  in- 
treaties  to  be  favoured  with  the  view  of  this  seat 
of  privacy  had  been  silenced  by  allusions  to  the 
cave  of  Trophouius,  and  in  .one  instance  to  Ere- 
bus itself,  and  by  mock-solemn  remonstrances, 
founded  on  the  danger  of  such  enterprise  to 
persons  of  weak  nerves  and  fine  sensibilities. 
At  length  Mr.  Foster's  consent  was  obtained, 
and  he  led  the  way  to  his  previously  uninvaded 
fastness — an  event  so  unusual,  as  to  have  been 
mentioned  in  a  letter  which  is  published  in  the 
second  volume  of  his  «Life  and  Correspond- 
ence.' The  floor  was  occu^ed  by  scattered  gar- 
ments, rusty  fire-arms,  and  a  hillock  of  ashes 
from  the  grate  which  might  well  be  supposed  to 
have  been  the  accumulation  of  a  winter,  white 
that  which  ought  to  have  been  the  writing-desk 
of  the  tenant  was  furnished  with  the  blackened 
remains  of  three  dead  pens  and  a  dry  inkstand 
way  of  cenotaph. 


Around  this  grotesque  miscellany  was  ranged 
one  of  the  selectest  private  libraries  in  which  it 
was  ever  the  ^ood  luck  of  a  bibliomaniac  to 
revel.  The  choicest  editions  of  the  best  works 
adorned  the  shelves,  while  stowed  in  largei 
chests  were  a  collection  of  valuable  illustrated 
works  in  which  the  book-worm,  without  a  me- 
taphor, was  busy  in  his  researches.  A  present 
of  Coleridge's  •  Friend  '  from  the  book-shelves 
is  retained  by  the  writer  as  a  trophy  of  this 
sacrilegious  invasion. 

It  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  convey  to 
any  one  who  was  not  acquainted  with  Mr.  Foster, 
a  correct  impression  of  his  personal  appearance. 
His  dress  was  uncouth,  and  neglected  to  the  last 
degree.  A  long  gray  coat,  almost  of  the  fashion 
of  a  dressing  gown ;  trousers  which  seemed  to 
have  been  cherished  relics  of  his  boyhood,  and 
to  have  quarrelled  with  a  pair  of  gaiters,  an  in- 
tervening inch  or  two  of  stocking  indicating  the 
disputed  territory ;  shoes  whose  solidity  occa- 
sionally elicited  from  the  wearer  a  reference  to 
the  equipments  of  the  ancient  Israelites  ;  a  co- 
loured silk  handkerchief,  loosely  tied  about  his 
neck,  and  an  antique  waistcoat  of  most  uncano- 
nical  hue — these,  with  an  indescribable  hat, 
completed  the  philosopher's  costume.  In  his 
walks  to  and  from  the  city  of  Bristol  (the  latter 
frequently  by  night)  he  availed  himself  at  once 
of  the  support  and  protection  of  a  formidable 
club,  which,  owing  to  the  difficulties  with  which 
a  short  dagger  in  the  handle  was  released  by  a 
spring,  he  used  jocosely  to  designate  as  a  *  mem- 
ber of  the  Peace  Society.*  So  utterly  careless 
was  he  of  his  appearance,  that  he  was  not  un- 
frequently  seen  in  Bristol  during  the  hot  weaiher 
walking  with  his  coat  and  waistcoat  over  his 
arm. 

This  eccentricity  gave  rise  to  some  curious 
mistakes.  On  one  occasion,  while  carrying 
some  articles  of  dress,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening, 
to  the  cottage  oF  a  poor  man,  he  was  accosted 
by  a  constable,  who,  from  his  appearance,  sus- 
pected they  were  stolen,  some  depredations  of 
the  kind  having  been  recently  committed  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Mr.  Foster  conducted  the  man 
to  the  seat  of  an  opulent  gentleman,  with  whom 
he  was  engaged  to  spend  the  evening ;  and  the 
confusion  of  the  constable  may  be  easily  im- 
agined when  he  was  informed  of  the  name  of  his 
prisoner,  who  dismissed  him  with  hearty  praise 
for  his  diligence  and  fidelity. 

His  was  one  of  those  countenances  which  it 
is  impossible  to  forget,  and  yet  of  which  no  por- 
trait very  vividly  reminds  us.  His  forehead 
was  a  triumph  to  the  phrenologist,  and  sur- 
rounded as  it  was  by  a  most  uncultivated  wifi^, 
might  suggest  the  idea  of  a  perpendicular  rocK 
crowned  with  straggling  verdure  ;  while  his  calm 
but  luminous  eye,  deeply  planted  beneath  his 
massive  brow,  might  be  compared  to  a  lamp 
suspended  in  one  of  its  caverns.  In  early  life,  hi« 
countenance,  one   would  suppose,  must  have 
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been  strikingly  beautiful ;  his  feature*  being  beth 
regular  and  commanding,  and  his  complexion 
retaining  to  the  last  that  fine  but  treacherous  hue 
which  probably  indicated  the  malady  that  ter- 
minated his  life.  His  natural  tendency  to  soli- 
tary meditation  never  showed  herself  more  strik- 
ingly than  in  his  last  hours*  Aware  of  the  near 
approach  of  death,  he  requested  to  be  left  en- 
tirely alone,  and  was  found  shortly  aAer  he  had 
expired,  in  a  composed  and  contemplative  atti- 
tnde. — Clwrnbert*  Journal. 


Trom  Chamben't  Ediabargh  JtmoaL 
FEMALE  HEROISM. 

Twenty-seven  years  ago,  an  effort  of  the 
most  interesting  kind  was  made  by  an  English- 
woman to  introduce  female  education  into  India. 
The  lady  who,  in  a  spirit  of  Christian  chivalry, 
voluntarily  devoted  herself  to  this  difficult  task 
was  Miss  Cook,  afterwards  Mrs.  Wilson,  who 
arrived  in'  Calcutta  in  1821.  Up  to  this  time, 
the  education  of  natives  had  been  confined  to 
boys,  for  whom  a  number  of  schools  had  been 
opened ;  and  as  no  attempt  at  conversion  was 
allowed,  there  was  no  prejudice  against  them. 
One  of  the  most  benevolent  founders  of  schools 
or  boys  in  Calcutta  was  David  Hare,  a  person 
who,  having  amassed  a  considerable  fortune  in 
that  city,  determined  to  spend  it  there  instead 
of  his  native  land  ;  and  not  only  did  he  spend 
his  money,  but  his  life,  in  benefiting  the  city 
where  he  had  so  long  resided.  These  attempts, 
as  we  have  said,  met  with  no  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  natives;  on  the  contrary,  they 
warmly  seconded  them,  and  the  schools  were 
crowded  with  boys  willing  to  learn  afler  the 
English  fashion  instead  of  their  own ;  but  the 
prejudices  against  educating  females  were  not  to 
be  so  easily  overcome.  For  the  woman,  no 
education  of  any  kind  but  such  as  related  to 
making  a  curry  or  a  pillau  had  ever  been  deem* 
ed  necessary.  As  long  as  infancy  and  childhood 
lasted,  she  was  the  pet  and  plaything  of  the 
family  ;  and  when,  with  girlhood,  came  the  do- 
mestic duties  of  the  wife,  sKe  entered  on  them 
unprepared  by  any  previous  moral  training.  All 
intellectual  acquirements  were  but  of  place  for 
one  who  was  not  the  companion,  bu^  the  drudge 
and  slave  of  her  husband;  and  the  more  igno- 
rant she  was,  the  less  intolerable  would  be  the 
confinement  and  monotony  of  her  life.  In  India, 
all  females  above  the  very  lowest  ranks,  and  of 
respectable  character,  are  kept  in  seclusion  after 
betrothment;  and  after  marriage,  none  of  any 
rank,  except  the  very  highest,  are  exempt  from 
those  duties  which  we  should  consider  menial, 
though  not  really  so  when  kept  in  due  bounds. 
A  wife  can  never  be  degraded  by  preparing  her 
husband's  repast;  but  it  is  humiliating  to  be 
considered  unworthy  to  partake  of  it  with  him, 
and  not  even  to  be  permitted  to  enliven  it  with 
her  conversation.    Those  females,  again,  whose 


station  is  not  high  enough  to  warrant  the  pri- 
vileges of  seclusion,  present  t  picture  painful  to 
contemplate:  the  blessing  of  liberty  cannot 
make  up  for  the  incessant  Toil  and  drudgery  to 
which  they  are  invariably  condemned ;  and  the 
alternations  of  the  climate,  added  to  the  exposure, 
render  the  woman  in  the  prime  of  life  a  withered 
crone,  either  deprepsed  into  an  idiot  or  irritated 
into  a  virago.  Though  in  the  present  day  some- 
thing has  been  effect^  in  the  way  of  elevating 
the  social  position  of  the  Hindoo  /amlly,  thirty 
years  ago  even  that  little  was  considered  unat- 
tainable. It  was  evident  that  while  one  entire 
sex  remained  so  utterly  uncared  for,  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  other  wouki  fail  to  produce  the  desired 
effects ;  and  that  if  India  was  to  be  regenerated, 
her  female  as  well  as  her  male  population  must 
be  instructed.  The  task  was  difficult;  for 
whilst  the  government  was  indifferent,  the  natives 
of  India  were  all  strongly  opposed  to  any  mea- 
sures for  ameliorating  the  condition,  social  or 
intellectual,  of  their  women.  One  zealous  friend, 
however,  devoted  herself  to  the  task.  The 
work  wa9  to  be  done,  and  Mrs.  Wilson  did  it. 

Animated  with  a  determination  to  spare  no 
personal  exertion,  she  had  herself  trained  to  the 
business  of  general  instruction,  and  did  not  fear 
the  effecto  of  an  Indian  climate.  Phylically, 
morally,  and  intellectually,  she  was  fitted  for  her 
task.-  Her  health  was  excellent;  her  spiriU 
elastic  ;  her^  temper  even  ;  her  mind  clear,  quick, 
and  shrewd  ;  her  manners  most  engaging,  though 
dignified  ;  and  her  will  indomitable.  On  arriv- 
ing in  India,  her  first  efforts  were  devoted  to  ac- 
quiring a  knowledge  of  Bengalee,  the  language 
of  the  natives  of  Calcutta  ;  and  as  soon  as  she 
could  make  herself  understood  by  those  around 
her,  she  took  up  her  abode  in  the  midst  of  the 
native  population,  and  courted  and  encouraged 
pupils.  Slowly  and  suspiciously  they  came  in, 
attracted  by  a  small  gratuity  each  received  as  a 
reward  for  daily  attendance.  In  time  others 
followed  their  example;  and  a  school,  which 
could  scarcely  be  said  to  aspire  to  the  dignity  of 
ragged,  being  literally  a  naked  one,  was  estab- 
lished. The  premises  occupied  by  Mrs.  Wilson 
were  so  confined,  tliat  when  the  j^tce,  not  the 
learning,  attracted  more  pupils,  she  was  obliged 
to  open  classes  in  various  parts  of  the  bazaar, 
and  go  from  one  to  tlie  other.  This  occasioned 
much  loss  oC  time ;  and  none  but  those  of  the 
very  lowest  rank  could  be  enticed  even  by  a  fee 
to  attend  \he  school.  Any  one  less  earnest 
would  have  lost  heart,  and  been  disgusted  to  find 
that  all  her  efforts  were  to  be  so  confined.  But 
Miss  Cook  hoped,  ai^  trusted,  and  determined 
to  remedy  what  appeared  remediable.  She  was 
convinced  that  a  large  house,  in  a  more  respec- 
table part  of  the  native  town,  would  be  one 
means  of  attracting  pupils  of  rather  a  higher 
caste;  and  she  determined  to  secure  this.  A 
rajah,  who  at  that  time  was  anxious  to  pay  court 
to  the  government,  presented  the   'Ladies'  So- 
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ciety  for  Promoting  Native  Female  Education  ' 
with  a  piece  of  ground  in  a  very  eligible  sitna- 
tiou ;  a  European  genileman  furnished  the  plan, 
and  kindly  superintended  the  ereciion  of  the 
buildings  j^'and  in  about  five  years  after  her  first 
arrival   in  Calcutta,  Mrs.  Wilson  took  posses- 
sion of  the  Central  Schoo),  a  large,  airy,  and 
handsome  abode.     Five  years  had  accustomed 
the  natives  to  the  anomaly  of  teaching  girls,  and 
a  somewhat  better  class  than  had  at  first  attended 
were  now  to  ^e  %een  congregated  round  their 
eneigetic   teacher,  seated   cross-legged    on   the 
floor,  tracing  their  crabbed  characters  on  a  slate ; 
reading  in  sonorous  voices  the  translations  of  the 
parables  and  miracles  ;  or  even  chanting  hymns, 
also  translated.     Still  none  came,  unless  brought 
by  the  women  who    were  employed  to  go  the 
rounds  of  the  bazaar  in  the  morning,  and  who 
received  so  much  for  each  child :  bribery  alone 
insured  attendance ;  and  none  of  the  pupils  re- 
mained more  than  two  or  three  years  at  most. 
As  for  the  natives  of  the  upper  class,  all  attetlfpts 
to  gain  a  footing  amongst  them  proved  total  fail- 
ures.     The  examinations  of  the  school  were 
attended  by  all  the  native  gentlemen  of  rank  who 
professed  to  take  an  interest  in  education ;  but 
none  of  Jhem  favoured  it  sufficiently  to  desire 
its  benents  for  bis  own  daughters,  though  Mrs. 
Wilson  offered  to  attend  them  privately,  when 
noi  engaged  in  the  duties  of  the  school.     At 
length  the  same  rajah  who  had  given  the  ground 
^  informed  hei'  that  his  young  wife  insisted   on 

learning  English.     She  had  already  learned  to 
read  and   write  Bengalee ;  but  as  this  did  not 
satisfy  her,  he  requested  Mrs.  Wilson's  services, 
which  were  immediately  given ;  and  she  found 
her  pupil  a  very  apt  scholar,  eager  for  informa- 
tion of  all  kinds.     In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks, 
the  lady  succeeded   in  obtaining  her  husband*s 
permission  to  visit  Mrs.  Wilson  at  the  Central 
School,  and  to*  be  introduced  to  some  more  Eng- 
lish ladies.     It  was  not  without  much  persuasion 
that  this  boon  was  granted ;  and  wen  when  we 
were  all  seated  expecting  her  arrival  (for  the 
writer  of  tl^is  was  present,)  we  scarcely  believed 
that  anything  so  contrary  to  etiquette  would  be 
permitted.     At  length,  however,  the  rapid  tread 
H       of  many*feef  was  heard,  a  closed  palanquin,  sur- 
rounded  by  chaprcuseySf  entered  the   veranda, 
and  panting  after  it  were  tw6  t)ld  crones.     The 
vehicle  was  set  down  in  the  inner  veranda,  or, 
as  it  would  be  called  here,  lobby  from  which  all 
^         the  male  servants  were  then  exclodedv  and  the 
doors  closed  ;  and  then  a  fignre  enveloped  in  a 
large  muslin  sheet  was  taken  out  of  the  oonvey- 
ance,  and  guided  up  staiis  l^  the  duennas*     As 
soon  as  she  was  in  the  sitting-room,  the  envelop 
was  removed,'  and  disclosed  a  very  pretty  young 
I    '  *creature,  dressed  in  a  pink'  muslin  soharee  and 
)-        white   muslin  jacket,  both  spotted  with  silver, 
^       slippers  richly  embroidered,  and  her  thick  plait 
^   .      of  (lark  glossy  hair  fastened  by  a  richly  orna- 
g  '      mented  pin.     She  had  gold  bangles  on  her  neck 


and  arms ;  but  no  display  of  jewellery,  though 
her  husband  was  reputed  very  wealtliy. 

I  may  mention  that  the  soharee  is  all  the 
clothing  of  the  Hindoo  female.  It  is  about  seven 
yards  long  and  one  wide,  the  width  forming  the 
length  of  the  garment.  It  is  wound  round  the 
figure  as  oflen  as  convenient,  and  the  remainder 
brought  over  the  head  as  a  veil.  The  boddice 
is  an  occasional  addition,  never  adopted  by  tlie 
lower  classes,  and  their  soharees  are  scanty  and 
coarse.  It  is  but  an  ungraoefnl  eostome,  as 
there  are  no  folds.  Our  visitor's  countenance 
was  very  animated,  and  her  extreme  youth— fot 
she  was  not  more,  than  sixteen — gave  a  charm 
to  features  not  distinguished  for  regulariQr.  Se- 
cluded as  her  life  had  been,  the  young  creature 
was  far  from  being  timid.  She  was  quite  at 
her  ease,  and  ready  to  enter  into  conversation 
with  any  one  who  understood  Bengalee.  She 
could  not  converse  in  English ;  but  was  proud 
of  displaying  her  acquirements  in  reading  and 
spelling,  and  told  us  that  she  had  prevailed  oa 
the  rajah  to  hear  her  repeat  her  lessons  every 
evening. 

Of  course  our  dresses  excitod  her  curiosityt 
for  she  had  never  seen  any  of  European  make, 
except  Mrs.  Wilson's  widow's  garb.  She  made 
many  inquiries  about  our  children,  but  would 
have  considered  it  indelicate  even  to  name  our 
husbands.  AAe'r  replying  to  all  our  queries,  she 
became  so  familiar  that  she  offered  to  sing  to  us, 
regretting  that  she  had  not  her  instrument  (a 
very  simple  sort  of  guitar)  to  accompany  her 
voice.  The  melody  was  simple,  and  her  voice 
very  sweet.  All  this  time  the  old  women  who 
had  accompanied  their  lady  were  crouched  down 
in  one  corner  of  the  room,  watching  her  intently ; 
and  at  last,  as  if  they  thought  her  freedom  had 
lasted  long  enough,  they  rose,  and  told  her  it 
was  the  maharajah's  orders  she  should  go. 
She  unwillingly  complied,  and-  left  us  to  our 
great  regret :  -fur  there  was  a  confiding  naivete 
about  her  which  was  very  winning.  In  a  few 
weeks  the  leseons  were  discontinued :  her  hus- 
band fell  mto  well  merited  disgrace ;  and  this 
was  the  first  and  last  pupil  Mrs.  Wilson  had  in 
the  highest  ranks.  This  disappointment,  how- 
ever, was  more  than  compensated  by  the  accom- 
plishment of  tmolher  scheme,  perhaps  more  im- 
portant, for  the  amelioration  of  the  native  female 
character. 

I  To  be  CAiiUoued.] 


FEDERAL  GITRKENCT. 

Some  of  the  principal  dealers  in  breadstnffs 
are  agreeing  with  each  other  to  sell  only  for 
dollars  and  cents,  and  leave  shillings  and  pence 
to  small  grocers  and  market  women,  who  make 
a  part  of  their  profits  by  retaining  the  fractions 
in  giving  change.  It  is  rather  remarkable  that 
such  an  awkward  mode  of  computation  as  the 
old  continental,  and  varying  so  much  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  should  have  held  so  long 
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and  strong  a  competition  with  the  uoiform  and 
simple  method  which  the  federal  currency  ofTers. 
An  Englishman  bought  some  flour  the  other  day 
at  five  dollars  three  and  six  pence  a  barrel ;  and 
after  much  labour  with  paper  and  pencil,  figured 
out  the  price  at  what  he  thought  the  very  odd 
sum  of  five  dollars  forty  three  and  three  quarter 
cents.  His  correspondents  on  the  other  side 
will  think  that  he  drove  a  close  bargain.  A  day 
or  two  ago  a  New  Bedford  captain  contracted 
to  take  some  flour  there  at  a  shilling  a  barrel 
fireight.  The  flour  was  sent  down,  and  the  bills 
ol  lading  made  out,  and  then  arose  the  mighty 
question  of  what  a  ahilling  is.  In  a  New  York 
merchant's  store  it  is  121  cts.,  but  on  board  a 
Yankee  coaster  it  is  Idi. — JV*.  York  Mirror. 
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PHILADELPfflA,  TWELFTH  MONTH  30, 184S. 


.  As  this  is  the  last  number  which  we  shall  issue 
under  date  of  '48,  the  circumstance  naturally  and 
justly  turns  our  reflections  on  the  rapid  flight  of 
time,  and  on  the  changes  which  each  passing  year 
impresses  upon  the  condition  of  our  race.  The 
consideration  that  every  year,  as  it  flies,  removes 
from  this  busy  scene  to  the  houseappointed  for  all 
living,  not  less  than  twelify  millions  of  human 
beings ;  an  1  that  none  of  us  know,  when  the  year 
begins,  upon  whom  the  pall  may  descend  before 
its  close,  might  be  reasonably  expected  to  lead  us 
to  hail  the  advent  of  a  new  year  with  feelings  and 
actions  very  different  from  the  hilarity  and  dissi- 
pation with  which  it  is  usually  attended.  If  the 
merchant  considers  this  a  proper  time  to  examine 
his  books,  and  ascertain  the  state  of  his  accountsy 
it  appears  still  more  important,  that  we  should 
enquire  what  we  are  doing  with  our  Lord's  money, 
and  so  to  employ  the  talents  received,  that  if 
oalled  to  give  an  account  of  our  stewardship,  it 
may  be  done  with  cheerfulness  and  hope.  If  a 
consideration  of  the  purposes  for  which  time  is 
allotted  to  us,  vras  allowed  its  proper  influence 
and  place  in  our  minds,  there  vrould  be  much  less 
inclination  to  usher  in  a  new  year  with  folly  and 
ihirlh.  than  to  make  it  an  occasion  for  renewed 
endeavour,  under  divine  assistance,  to  pass  our 
time  in  the  manner  in  which,  when  we  find  that 
our  days  are  numbered,  we  shall  wish  they  had 
been  passed. 

If  now,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  we  look  back 

through  the  vista  of  time,  to  the  period  when  the 
Christian  era  was  last  distinguished  by  the  nnm- 
ber  48,  what  changes  have  been  made  in  the  sur* 
face  of  society  ?  At  the  close  of  1748  the  King  of 
Great  Britain  was  a  native  of  Germany ;  yet  his 
dominion  was  acknowledged  on  this  side  of  the 


Atlantic,  from  the  northern  lakes  to  the  confines 
of  Florida,  and  from  the  ocean  westward  as  far  as 
the  Anglo-Saxons  had  pushed  their  settlements. 
Canada  and  Louisiana  were  held  in  subserviency 
to  the  Bourbon  crown  ;  while  a  great  part  of  the 
continent,  from  the  AUeghanies  to  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific,  were  possessed  by  the  wandering  and 
scattered  natives  of  the  soil ;  and  those  of  them 
mho  resided  in  the  vicinity  of  white  settlements, 
claimed  the  mouutains,  and  ail  that  lay  beyond 
them,  as  the  inheritance  of  the  red  man ;  not  to  be 
molested  by  the  woodman's  axe  or  the  ploughman's 
share.  What  now  has  become  of  the.  North  Ame- 
rican possessions  of  France  and  Spain?  And  what 
has  become  of  the  Bourbon  family  I  Where  now 
is  the  spreading  empire  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
Western  world?  A  school  boy  can  furnish  the 
reply.  Those  possessions,  respecting  which  these 
rival  nations  were  then  ready  to  shed  each  other's 
blotfd,  are  nearly  all  absorbed  in  the  gigantic  r  j« 
public,  which  had  not  then  been  called  into  exist- 
ence. The  red  hunters  of  the  former  century  have 
been  swept  or  melted  away  before  the  swelling 
tide  of  civilization ;  the  arts,  the  policy  and  the 
arms  of  European  immigration  ;  to  seek  ft  precari- 
ous subsistence  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains ;  leaving  a  few  scattered  remnants  of  their 
once  powerful  bands,  to  live  as  aliens  and  stran- 
gers in  the  land  of  their  ancestors.  Well  may  the 
philanthropist  bewail  the  fate  of  these  perishing 
tribes,  and  reprobate  the  means  by  which  their 
numbers  have  been  wasted  away.  At  the  same 
time  the  enquiry  naturally  arises,  which  of  course 
we  are  not  able  to  answer,  whether  at  the  close 
of  another  century,  any  portion  of  the  aboriginal 
tribes  will  be  found.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  long  before  that  time,  the  hunter's  life  mus^ 
be  abandoned,  or  their  extinction  completed. 

.'What  was  the  slate  of  the  arts  in  1748  compared 
with  what  it  is  now?  The  discoveries  of  Bolton 
and  Watt,  on  the  application  of  steam ;  the  inven- 
tions of  Arkwright,  by  which  the  production  of  the 
finer  fabrics  has  been  so  incalculably  accelerated; 
the  steamboat  and  the  locomotive ;  all  these  have 
•been  brought  into, existence  during  the  period  in 
question .  {low  many  of  the  secrets  of  nature  have 
been  extorted  frofn  her  during  that  period.  The 
grand  experiment  of  Franklin,  by  which  the  iden- 
tity of  lightning^  and  electricity  was  proTod,  had 
not  then  been  made.  The  investigations  of  Gal- 
van  i  and  Yolta,  whifh  have  cast  such  a  flood  of 
light  on  the  science  of  chemistry,  were  then  sleep- 
ing in  the  silence  of  futurity.  The  sctence  of  che- 
mistry itself  was  then  in  its  infancy.  Within  the 
last  century  no  fewer  than  ten  plai^etary  bodies, 
unknown  to  the  preceding  ages,  have  been  added 
,  to  the  known  portions  of  our  solar  system.    The 
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path  of  the  wander ing^  comet  has  been  traced  with 
an  accnracy  not  previouBly  attained,  and  theTetnrns 
of  three  of  them  predicted  and  the  predictions  ful- 
filled. The  wonders  of  the  sidereal  heavens  have 
been  explored  to  an  extent  of  which  Newton  proba- 
bly never  dreamed.  And  we  may  fairly  question 
whether  the  original  and  comprehensive  mind  of 
Franklin  ever  grasped  the  idea,  which  the  present 
age  has  familiarised  toonr  minds,  that  the  electric 
fluid  wonld  become  the  messenger  for  transmitting 
intelligence  over  thousands  of  miles,  with  the  ve- 
locity of  light.  When  we  reflect  -upon  the  dis- 
coveries and  inventions  which  the  century  that  is 
passed  has  disclosed  to  our  view,  and  consider  the 
accelerated  velocity  with  which  they  appear  to  be 
advancing,  we  are  naturally  led  to  enquire  what 
will  the  next  century  produce,  and  what  will  the 
year  1948  leave  undiscovered  to  exercise  the  inge- 
nuity of  a  following  age  % 

After  all  that  art  and  science  have  accomplished, 
it  is  mortifying,  as  well  as  painful,  to  reflect,  how 
imperfectly  the  principles  of  the  religion  we  gener- 
ally profess,  have  been  introduced  into  practice ; 
and  that  while  we  unanimously  admit  the  divine 
authority  of  the  New  Testament,  and  an  obligation 
to  conform  to  the  precepts  which  it  inculcates,  the 
nations  of  Christendom  should  rely  for  their  protec- 
tion upon  means  which  neither  argument  nor  so* 
phistry  can  reconcile  with  the  spirit  and  maxims 
of  the  gospel.  Surely  we  may  hope,  that  another 
century  will  not  g^ide  away  without  impressing  on 
the  nations  who  profess  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  a  general  conviction  that  a  practical  con- 
formity to  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  affords  to  na- 
tions and  individuals  a  firmer  ground  of  hope,  and 
a  more  enduring  protection,  than  the  arm  of  flesh 
or  the  policy  of  man  has  ever  supplied. 

The  brief  notice  which  we  insert  in  this  number 
respecting  the  Bible  Christians  in  the  land  of  Moab, 
may  be  considered  as  an  appendage  to  the  notices 
heretofore  published  in  the  Review,  page  285,  vol. 
i.,  and  page  41,  vol.  ii.,  of  the  scientific  expedition 
to  the  Dead  Sea. 


The  notice  of  J.  Bunyan,  which  was  furnished 
by  a  valued  Knglish  correspondent,  and  of  which 
the  concluding  part  appears  in  this  number,  has 
occupied  a  considerable  space  in  the  Review,  but 
we  trust  its  interesting  character  fully  compen- 
sates for  the  room  it  has  taken. 


Married,— -At  Friends'  Meeting,  Milford,Wayne 
Co.,  Indiana,  on  Fifth  day,  the  2d  of  last  month, 
BcNJAHiN  A.  Wilson  to  Caroline  Stanley. 

,  At  the  same  place,  on  the  30th  ult.,  Na- 

THAK  Wasson  to  Elizabeth  W.  Morris. 


Died, — In  this  city,  on  the  19th  inst.,  of  pulmo- 
nary consumption.  M.  Ellen,  daughter  of  Philip 
Chase,  of  Salem,  Mass. 

This  interesting  youne  person  was  tenderly  en- 
deared to  her  manj  relatives  and  friends.  She 
possessed  an  affectionate  disposition,  and  a  bright, 
mtuitive  mind.  With  atrulh-loving  regardfor  duty, 
and  a  devoted  interest  in  the  happiness  of  others, 
she  united  a  sensitive  taMe  for  tne  beauties  ana 
Bubtimities  of  Nature.  £speciall)r  did  she  delight 
in  the  minute  touches  of  the  Divine  pencil,  from 
the  delicate  sea-flower  to  the  lowliest  woodland 
moss,  as  teaching  her  to  trust  in  One  who  cares 
for  them,  and  who  has  so  clothed  with  beauty  the 
grass  of  the  field. 

During  the  gradual  decline  of  her  health,  being 
often  favored  with  sweet  peace  and  resignation, 
she  loved  -to  trace  the  gentle  dealings  of  her 
Heavenly  Father  towards  her;  at  one  time  exclaim- 
ing, ^'  worlds  beyond  worlds,  and  yet  even  1  am  not 
overlooked  !"  **  My  cup  of  blessings  runneth 
over!"  Her  daily  increasing  weakness  of  body 
helped,  she  said,  to  loosen  all  worldly  ties,  and 
to  strengthen  her  nope  and  trust  in  her  Redeemer. 
She  often  prayed  for  the  sustaining  power  of  her 
Saviour ;  on  one  occasion  observing, ''  Is  it  not  pre- 
suming in  me  to  desire  to  be  taken  in  His  arms 
and  carried  in  His  bosom,  while  Mary  was  content 
to  sit  at  his  feet."  At  another  time  she  said,  <<  Is 
it  possible  the  white  robe  is  prepared  for  me — for 
me  /"  "Yes,  T  am  accepted,  I  am  going  to  Hea- 
ven." As  the  end  drew  near,  she  often  spoke,  with 
a  beaming  countenance,  of  the  joy  that  was  re- 
vealed to  her,  yet  desiring  to  be  taken  "not  one 
moment  before  the  right,  the  best,  the  sweet  time." 
Thus  patiently  waiting,  we  have  the  consoling  be- 
lief that,  at  her  peaceful  close,  she  was,  through 
redeeming  mercy,  prepared  for  an  entrance  into 
"  the  Paradise  of  God." 

,  At  his  residence  in  this  city,  on  First  day, 

the  17lh  inst.,  in  the  73d  vear  of  his  age,  Jonathan 
Lebpom,  a  member  of  the  Southern  District 
Monthly  Meeting. 


For  Frienda*  Review. 

SUBDIVISION  OF  LAND. 

I  W80  much  amused  with  the  lively  descrip- 
tion in  the  last  Review,  given  by  Robert  Bake- 
well,  the  first  Lord  Leicester,  of  the  man,  who 
in  proportion  as  he  transferred  parts  of  his  large 
farm  to  his  daughters,  cultivated  the  remainder 
more  thoroughly,  and  thence  made  more  money. 
An  excellent  practical  hint  may-  be  derived  from 
the  anecdote,  by  many  of  car  large  land  holders, 
who  unquestionably  have  more  land  under  their 
care,  than  they  have  capital  to  manage  it  with ; 
for  as  Bakewell  shrewdly  observed,  the  husband- 
man should  always  be  stronger  than  his  farm.  I 
remember  the  apparently  contradictory  remark 
once  made  to  me  by  a  neighbour  of  mine,  who 
said  he  thought  it  would  be  an  addition  to  his 
garilen,  if  he  were  to  make  it  lees,  and  cultivate 
it  better. 

Partly  in  continuation  of  the  subject  introduceti 
into  the  Review  last  week  from  Colman'a  Ew 
ropean  ^griculturt,  I  forward  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  the  same   work,  portions  of  whkb 
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are  conroboratiire  of  the   experienee  of  Bake- 
weil's  farmer  of  the  old  school. 

The  comparison  between  the  agricultural  po- 
pulation of  France  and  England,  and  the  remarks 
subsequently  made,  place  in  strong  contrast  our 
innumerable  privileges  in  this  country,  and  may 
afford  much  matter  for  the  speculation  and  deep 
reflection  of  the  political  economist,  and  indeed, 
of  all  who  influence  to  any  considerable  extent, 
the  public  mind.  A  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body, 
was  said  by  one  of  the  old  philosophers,  to  be 
the  first  of  blessings.  So,  in  the  body  politic,  an 
honest  administration  of  the  laws,  under  a 
sound  and  wisely  framed  Constitution,  ought  to 
confirm  to  a  community,  every  privilege  which 
the  citizen  should  enjoy.  T. 

«*lf  we  look  at  farms  in  Great  Britain,— I 
mean  farms  of  hundreds  of  acres,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  of  the  best  cultivated  districts, 
such  as  the  Lothians  in  Scotland,  for  example, 
or  the  counties  of  Northumberland,  Lincoln,  and 
Norfolk,  and  only  some  farms  in  these  counties, 
we  shall  find  that  even  these  are  by  no  means 
always  fully  cultiirated ;  aud  that,  either  for  want 
of  skill,  or  enterprise,  or  capital,  large  portions 
of  them  are  wholly  unproductive.  This  is  far 
less  frequently  the  case  with  small  farms,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  owners  cannot  afford  to 
neglect  their  land,  and  that  the  management  is 
much  more  easy.  It  is  to  be  added  likewise, 
that  in  very  small  holdings  of  six,  or  ten,  or 
twenty  acres,  the  great  expense  of  a  team,  and 
of  costly  implements  is  dispensed  with.  In  some 
parts  of  England,  though  very  rarely,  but  in 
many  parts  of  the  Continent,  and  especially  in 
Switzerland,  the  small  farmers  use  their  milch- 
cows  for  work,  thus  getting  a  double  advantage 
from  them  ;  and  a  milch-cow,  used  tenderly,  and 
treated  liberally,  may  be  worked  from  four  to  six 
hours  a  day  without  injury  to  her  milk.  This 
saving  is  a  great  circumstance.  On  Urge  arable 
farms  it  may  be  calculated,  that  from  a  fourth  to 
a  third  of  the  produce  must  be  counted  for  tfie 
support,  and  equipments,  and  cost  of  the  teams. 
The  saving  of  this  expense  is  a  great  affair ; 
and  this  is  accomplished  on  small  holdings  where 
cows  are  kept,  which  pay  the  expense  of  their 
keeping  by  their  labour  and  their  calf;  or  where, 
as  in  many  cases,  the  whole  cultiration  is  per^ 
formed  by  human  instead  of  bruie  labour— -by 
the  spade  instead  of  the  plough.  I  believe,  there- 
fore, it  will  be  found,  that  in  a  fair  comparison, 
the  small  farms  are  in  fact  more  productive  than 
the  large  ones ;  that  they  are  managed  at  less 
comparative  expense,  and,  in  proportion,  leave 
more  for  human  consumption. 

**0f  all  the  influences  which  operate  to  promote 
exertion,  industry,  aud  good  conduct,  none  cer- 
tainly is  more  powerful  than  the  hope  of  better- 
ing our  condition ;  and  I  may  add,  without  un- 
dertaking to  give  a  reason  for  it,  as  an  established 
truth,  that  nothing  inspires  more  self-respect,  as 
connected  with  a  feeling  of  independence,  than 


the  possession  of  property,  and  especially  the 
possession  of  a  fixed  property  in  house  or  bnd. 
This  effect  is  constantly  seen  in  the  labouring 
classes  among  the  French.  They  are  extremely 
ambitious  of  getting  a  piece  of  land  ;  and  perhaps 
too  much  so,  after  once  coming  into  possession, 
of  extending  their  possessions.  This  stimulates 
them  to  industry,  and  induces  the  most  rigid 
economy.  The  subdivision  of  property  or  of 
land  in  France  renders  this  practicable,  which, 
in  other  countries,  where  tlie  right  of  entail  pr^ 
vails,  or  where  property  is  held  in  large  masses, 
and  guarded  with  extreme  jealousy,  is  out  of  the 
question." 

"  Few  things  have  struck  me  more  forcibly 
than  the  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  agri* 
cultural  population  of  France  and  that  of  Great 
Britain.  I  have  never  seen  a  more  healthy,  a 
better  clad,  or  a  happier  population,  than  the 
French  peasantry.  Something  may  be  ascribed 
to  their  naturally-cheerful  temperament,  and 
something  to  that  extraordinary  sobriety,  which 
every  where  in  a  remarkable  degree  character* 
izes  the  French  people ;  but  much  more,  I  think, 
to  the  favourable  condition  in  which  the  law,** 
which  renders  attainable  the  possession  of  a  free- 
hold in  the  soil,  places  them. 

**  The  very  poor  condition  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  English  agricultural  labouring  population 
must  be  acknowledged.  The  acquisition  of 
property  is,  in  most  cases,  all  but  impossible. 
The  great  diflSculty,  where  there  is  a  family,  is 
to  subsist;  in  sick nesss  they  have  no  other  re- 
source but  private  charity  or  parish  assistance  ; 
and  they  have  in  most  cases  nothing  to  which 
they  can  look  forward,  when  the  power  to  labour 
fails  them,  but  the  almshouse. 

*'  I  believe  there  is  an  equal  amount  of  phi- 
lanthropy, and  as  strong  a  sense  of  justice  and 
humanity  among  the  English,  as  among  any  peo- 
ple; but  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  in  any 
country  where  wealth,  constitutes  the  great  and 
most  enviable  distinction,  and  where,  by  various 
circumstances,  avarice  is  stimulated  to  the  high- 
est degree, — that  the  great  mass  of  the  com- 
munity should  be  either  philanthropic,  or  hu- 
mane. Wealth  IB  almost  every  where,  in 
what  is  called  civilized,  and  too  oAen  miscalled 
Christian,  life,  the  great  instrument  of  power. 
Power  is  a  dangcroas  possession,  and  always 
liable  to  abuse.  The  only  security  against  this 
abuse  is  the  division  of  power;  and  to  give  the 
humbler  classes  the  means  of  hoping  themselves. 
*'  In  Great  Britain,  as  I  have  already  said,  the 
rural  labouring  classes  are  placed  in  circumstan- 
ces of  hardship  and  disadvantage.  It  would  be 
ordinarily  quite  idle  for  them  to  aspire  to  the 
ownership  of  land.  Philanthropic  and  benevo- 
lent persons  in  various  parts  of  the  country  have 
given  them  small  allotments ;  though  some  have 


*  Which  ordains  that  the  land  possessed  by  any  one 
at  his  death,  shall  be  equally  divided  among  his  chil- 
dren. 
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endeavoared  to  limit  these  allotments  to  one 
eighth  of  an  acre,  and  many  farmers  have  com* 
bined  in  denouncing  the  allotment  system,  and 
have  refused  to  take  leases  where  the  laboarers 
were  to  be  allowed  allotments.  The  beneficial 
effects  of  these  aliotmeois,  both  upon  the  com- 
fort and  morals  of  the  labouring  classes,  have 
every  where  been  acknowledged ;  but  under  the 
best  circumstances,  the  allotment  system  can 
never  be  a  substitute  for  that  by  which  the 
ownership  of  the  land  is  itself  attainable. 

**  That  undoubtedly  is  the  happiest  condition 
of  society,  where  none  are  over  rich,  and  none 
extremely  poor ;  where  one  is  not  continually 
offended  by  those  striking  contrasts  of  enormous 
wealth  and  extreme  destitution,  which  some 
countries  present.  That  condition  of  society  is  un* 
doubtedly  above  all  others  to  be  preferred,  where 
the  power  of  bettering  our  condition,  is,  as  far 
as  possible,  equally  enjoyed  by  every  man,  and 
certainly  not  denied  to  any  one ;  and  where 
every  passible  encouragement  and  facility  are 
given  to  the  exertion  of  this  power.  It  is  often 
a  great  charity  to  help  our  neighbour ;  but  the 
best  and  wisest  of  all  forms,  in  which  this  charity 
can  be  exercised,  is  that,  when  a  man  helps  his 
neighbour  to  help  himself.'* 


For  Frieodt'  Revietr. 
ANTE-COLUMRIAN  DISCOVERY  OF  AMERICA. 

Although  when  the  discovery  of  the  American 
continent  was  announced  near  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  the  intelligence  seems  to  have 
been  received  by  the  European  world  as  entirely 
new,  yet  our  modem  antiquarians  have  found, 
among  the  almost  forgotten  histories  and  tradi^ 
tions  of  Icelandic  authorities,  some  obscure  ac- 
counts of  several  voyages  performed  nearly  five 
centuries  before  the  expedition  of  Columbus,  in 
which  the  northern  shores  of  the  United  States 
and  some  adjacent  portions  of  the  British  pos*- 
sessions,  are  said  to  have  been  explored.  A 
supposed  inscription,  on  a  rock  at  Dighton,  in 
Massachusetts,  mentioned  by  Cotton  Mather, 
nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  has  been 
copied  and  sent  to  the  Antiquarian  Society  of 
Copenhagen,  by  whom  it  is  confidently  asserted 
to  contain  the  name  of  Thorfinn,  and  the  num* 
ber  132,  Now  Thorfinn  is  the  name  assigned 
by  the  Icelandie  authorities  to  an  adventurer 
who  is  said  to  have  visited  that  country  about 
the  year  1006,  and  whose  adventures  form  a 
conspicuous  part  of  the  scanty  memorials  of 
these  northern  voyagers.  It  is,  however,  rather 
unfortunate  for  the  credit  of  this  interpretation, 
that  th'e  first  two  letters  of  the  name  are  in  Ice- 
landic, and  the  remaining  ones,  as  well  as  the 
numbers,  in  the  ancient  Roman  characters. 
Perhaps  some  readers  may  attribute  to  the  in- 
terpreters of  this  ancient  inscription  a  sagacity 
nearly  as  great  as  that  exercised  by  the  cele- 
brated Whittington,  when  he  discovered  in  the 


chimuig  of  the  belb,  a  prediction  of  his  future 
eminence. 

But  whether  these  accounts  are  sober  narra< 
tives  of  voyages  actually  performed,  or  the  fab- 
rications of  later  days,  there  is  no  reason  to  ap- 
prehend that  they  shed  any  light  on  the  career 
of  Columbus  ;  or  that  his  discoveries  were  any 
other  than  original  with  him. 

The  Genoese  adventurer  did  not  set  out  in 
search  of  an  unknown  continent,  or  one  of  whose 
existence  some  obscure  reports  had  reached 
him.  The  navigators  of  Portugal  were  endea- 
vouring to  find  b  passage  to  India  by  sailing 
round  Africa ;  and  enough  was  then  known  to 
convince  them  that  a  voyage  to  India,  if  practi- 
cable, was  both  tedious  and  dangerous  if  prose- 
cuted in  that  direction.  The  globular  form  of 
the  earth  was  held  as  a  theory  by  the  most  judi- 
cious philosophers,  but  had  never  been  proved 
as  a  fact;  and  Columbus  was  one  of  those  who, 
reasoning  upon  this  theory,  readily  perceived 
that  a  voyage  in  a  western  as  well  as  an  eastern 
direction,  must  lead  to  the  countries  lying  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  globe.  From  the  erroneous 
estimate  which  he  was  able  to  form  of  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  earth,  he  concluded  that  the  most  • 
eastern  parts  of  the  world  which  were  visited 
or  described  by  Marco  Polo  and  John  Mande- 
ville,  lay  about  four  thousand  miles  westward 
from  Lisbon.  Hence  he  rationally  inferred  that 
a  voyage  in  a  western  direction  would  open  a 
much  shorter  passage  to  the  opulent  regions  of 
the  east,  than  the  one  which  the  Portuguese 
navigators  were  labouring  to  find. 

The  superiority  of  Columbus  consisted  in  the 
sagacity  with  which  he  deduced  an  important 
practical  inference  from  a  theory  which  was 
then  but  partially  admitted,  and  imperfectly  un- 
derstood ;  and  in  the  skill  and  perseverance  • 
which  he  displayed  in  the  <accomplishment  of 
his  arduous  adventure.  Had  he  undertaken  to 
rediscover  the  countries  which  Eric  the  Red  and 
his  cotemporaries  and  successors  appear  to  have 
visited  &ye  centuries  before,  he  would  probably 
hare  steered  to  the  north-west,  instead  of  rigidly 
adhering  to  a  course  nearly  west.  From  what 
can  now  be  ascertained,  it  appears  highly  pro- 
bable, if  not  absohitely  certain,  that  the  fame  of 
the  Icelandic  adventurers  had  never  reached  the 
ears  of  the  Genoese  mariner. 

If  we  would  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  force 
of  character  and  intellect  possessed  by  Colum- 
bus, we  must  recollect  that  the  Ptolemaic  ^eory 
was  the  prevailing  one  of  the  day  ;  the  work  of 
Copernicus,  which  revived  the  system  of  Pytha- 
goras, not  being  published  till  nearly  forty  years 
after  the  death  of  Columbus.  The  immobility 
of  the  earth,  according  to  the  system  of  Ptolemy, 
might  well  suggest  a  belief  that  its  extent  was 
immeasurable  ;  and  of  course,  that  a  voyage  to 
India,  performed  in  a  western  direction,  must  be 
of  incalculable  duration.  Yet  so  cleariy  did  A« 
philosophize  on  tlie  subject,  as  to  be  both  willing 
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and  anxious  to  hazard  his  life  upon  the  correct- 
ness of  a  theory,  which  many,  even  of  the  learn- 
ed of  that  day»  regarded  with  doubt  and  suspi- 
cion. E.  L. 


A  TESTIMONY 

Of  the  West  Division  of  Somerset  Monthly 
Meetings  concerning  Mary  Fox,  of  Welling- 
ton^ deceased. 

Our  beloved  friend  Mary  Fox  was  the  daughter 
of  John  and  Margaret  Sanderson,  of  London, 
and  was  bom  in  that  city  the  2dd  of  the  T welfdi 
month,  1788.  She  was  remarkable  at  an  early 
age  ior  the  docility  of  her  disposition,  and  an 
habitual  desire  to  oblige  others.  When  only 
seven  years  old  she  was  deprived  by  death  of 
her  affectionate  and  pious  mother ;  but  this  loss 
was  in  a  remarkable  degree  supplied  by  her  re- 
maining parent,  whose  domestic  habits»  regulated 
by  Christian  principle,  peculiarly  qualified  him 
to  fulfil  the  two-fold  duties  which  thus  devolved 
upon  him. 

Even  in  childhood  our  dear  friend  was  of  a 
thoughtful  turn  of  mind,  and  the  subject  of  seri- 
ous impressions,  which  assumed  a  decided  and 
permanent  character  about  the  sixteenth  year  of 
her  age.  From  this  period  her  conduct  mani- 
fested such  a  conscientious  desire  rightly  to  fulfil 
her  various  duties,  as  plainly  bespoke  a  mind 
acquainted  with  the  true  fear  of  God.  Yielding 
her  heart  to  the  blessed  operations  of  his  Spirit, 
she  not  ouly  came  to  have  a  practical  experience 
of  the  power  of  godliness,  but  was  also  prepared 
for  service  in  the  church,  as  a  minister  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ;  in  which  character  she  first 
appeared  in  the  twenty Hsecond  year  of  her  age. 
Her  offerings  were  much  to  the  comfort  and 
edification  of  her  friends  ;  and  the  life  and  power 
which  attended  these  fruits  of  early  dedication 
to  the  service  of  her  Lord^  afforded  abundant 
evidence  that  her  call  and  qualification  were  in- 
deed from  him. 

In  the  spring  of  1812  she  was  acknowledged 
as  a  minister  by  her  Monthly  Meeting;  and 
with  its  concerrence  she  soon  after  united  with 
two  much  valued  friends,  Martha  Smith  and 
Barbara  Hoyland,  in  a  religious  visit  to  the  fami- 
lies of  Friends  in  Bristol ;  a  service  which  was 
long  remembered  with  peculiar  interest  by  many 
of  those  who  partook  of  their  labours. 

From  this  period  our  dear  friend  was  exten- 
sively engaged  in  religious  labours  in  many  parte 
of  Great  Britain,  freely  consecrating  her  strength 
and  the  prime  of  her  days  tfi  the  service  of  her 
blessed  Master ;  and  while  thus  watering  others, 
experiencing,  as  we  assuredly  believe,  the  bless- 
ing of  being  watered  also  herself,  and  of  grow- 
ing in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

In  the  intervals  of  some  of  these  religious  en- 
gagemente,  the  energies  of  her  benevolent  mind 
were  still  directed  to  the  benefit  of  her  fellow- 


creatures  ;  and  when  her  beloved  friend  Eliza- 
beth J.  Fry  commenced  her  labours  in  Newgate, 
she  was  the  first  to  accompany  her  to  that  ap- 
palling scene  of  misery  and  vice ;  and  long  con- 
tinued diligently  to  co-operate  with  her  and 
others  in  the  measures  which  were  adopted  for 
the  reformation  of  female  prisoners,  la  referring 
to  these  deeply  interesting  engagements,  she  oIk 
served,  when  writing  to  a  near  relative,  that  if  it 
had  not  pleased  the  Lord,  in  his  infinite  kind- 
ness, to  give  her  to  see  and  to  feel  a  little  of  the 
effecte  of  the  mystery  of  godliness,  she  believed 
she  could  scarcely  have  endured  the  being  intro- 
duced to  so  much  of  the  depravity  of  human 
nature  as  they  had  to  wiuiess  in  their  visits 
amongst  some  of  the  prisoners.  On  another 
occasion,  in  addressing  the  same  relative,  who 
had  expressed  a  fear  that  her  health  was  suffer- 
ing from  so  much  bodily  and  mental  exertion, 
she  says,  **  I  find  many  things  to  do  which  I 
cannot  comfortably  omit;  and  peace  of  mind 
being  more  desirable  than  ease  of  body,  I  believe 
I  must  persevere,  trusting  that  no  unwarrantable 
sacrifice  will  be  incurred  by  following,  from  day 
to  day,  what  appears  to  be  tiie  path  of  duty. 
Yet  a  little  while  and  the  trial  will  be  over,  if 
faith  and  patience  fail  not.  I  say  a  little  while, 
because  my  portion  of  time  seems  short  as  com- 
pared with  eternity,  and  any  sacrifice  as  nothing 
when  compared  with  the  reward  that  awaits  the 
righteous  at  the  end  of  the  race.'* 

In  the  year  1821  she  became  a  member  of 
this  Monthly  Meeting  by  her  marriage  with  our 
dear  friend  Sy Ivanus  Fox,  of  Wellington.  While 
endeavouring  rightly  to  discharge  the  various 
important  duties  which  devolved  upon  her  in 
this  new  relation,  she  still  ofien  felt  herself 
called  on  to  leave  her  home,  and  travel  in  the 
work  of  the  ministry.  Tlieee  services  were 
mostly  performed  in  conjunction  with  her  be- 
loved husband,  and  embraced  a  large  portion  of 
England,  Ireland  and  Scotland,  including  a  visit 
to  the  Shetland  Islands.  One  of  her  latest 
services  of  thb  kind,  was  a  visit,  in  1842,  to 
most  of  the  meetings  of  Friends  in  Ireland,  in 
company  witli  Rebecca  Collins,  of  America. 
When  released  from  more  distant  fields  of  ser- 
vice, she  was  often  engaged,  unitedly  with  hor 
husband,  in  holding  meetings  in  the  towns  and 
villages  of  the  district  around  their  home.  Nor 
were  her  labours  in  the  gospel  by  any  means 
confined  to  services  of  a  public  nature.  Both 
in  her  own  neighbourhood,  and  when  travelling 
in  distant  parta,  she  often  felt  herself  called  to 
make  visits  of  Christian  love  to  individuals  and 
families  of  various  ranks  and  conditions  of  life, 
more  especially  to  such  as  were  in  circumstances 
of  affliction  and  sorrow  ;  and  to  these,  her  affec- 
tionate and  sympathizing  mind  peculiarly  fitted 
her  to  minister  with  acceptance  and  profit. 

In  recurring  to  the  many  years  during  which 
her  gift  in  the  ministry  was,  from  time  to  time, 
exercised  among  ourselves,  we  have  a  sweet  re- 
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membraoce  of  the  lively  and  animating  character 
of  her  gospel  communications.  Her  doctrine 
was  sound  and  scriptural,  and  she  was  often  en- 
gaged to  set  forth  the  love  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus  our  Lord  and  the  hope  of  eternal  life 
through  him.  In  prayer,  both  the  matter  and 
the  manner  bespoke  the  reverential  and  solemn 
feelings  which  clothed  her  spirit  when  drawing 
near  to  the  throne  of  grace.  Nor  was  it  in  word 
alone  that  she  bore  testimony  to  the  blessed 
truths  of  the  gospel ;  her  life  and  conversation 
gave  witness  to  the  reality  of  her  Christian  pro- 
fession* eviucing  her  earnest  desire  to  adorn  the 
doctrine  of  God  her  Saviour  in  all  things.  In 
social  intercourse,  the  kindness  and  cheerfulness 
of  her  demeanour  (often  maintained  amidst  much 
secret  exercise  and  conflict  of  spirit)  were  such 
as  had  a  powerful  tendency  to  make  true  religion 
appear  attractive  in  the  sight  of  others,  especially 
of  the  young.  Always  disposed  to  form  a  lowly 
estimate  of  herself,  she  habitually  avoided  every 
thing  that  tended  to  detract  from  the  reputation 
of  others;  seeking  to  discover  whatever  was 
good  or  estimable  in  them,  rather  than  dwelling 
on  their  faults.  Her  whole  character  and  con- 
duct were  marked,  in  no  common  degree,  by  the 
absence  of  a  selfish  and  narrow  spirit. 

To  her  husband,  she  was  a  loving  and  tender 
wife ;  to  her  children,  an  affectionate  and  sympa- 
thizing mother ;  to  her  servants,  a  kind  and  con- 
siderate mistress ;  and  to  the  poor,  a  compas- 
sionate and  bountiful  friend,  ever  ready  to  listen 
to  and  relieve  their  wants.  In  the  ordering  and 
economy  of  her  household,  true  liberality  and 
hospitality  were  combined  with  simplicity  and 
moderation  ;  and  she  was  at  all  times  ready  to 
forego  indulgences  that  she  might  be  able  to 
minister  more  abundantly  to  the  necessities  of 
others. 

While  we  have  thought  it  right  thus  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  Christian  graces  which  adorned 
the  character  of  a  friend  whom  we  greatly  loved 
in  life,  and  whoso  memory,  now  that  she  is  gone, 
is  very  precious  to  as,  we  would  ascribe  aU  the 
praise  to  Him  from  whom  alone  cometh  every 
good  and  every  perfect  gifu 

Although  our  beloved  friend  was  not  much  in 
the  practice  of  recording  her  religious  exparience 
and  feelings,  many  detached  memoranda  have 
been  found,  which  bear  witness  to  her  habits  of 
faithful  self-examination,  her  grateful  sense  of 
the  Lord*s  goodness,  her  humble  trust  in  Him, 
and  her  desire  to  dedicate  all  that  she  had,  and 
all  that  she  was,  to  His  will  and  service.  Two 
of  these  we  here  transcribe. 

•«  23d  of  Twelfth  month,  1838.— This  day 
completed  my  fiftieth  year;  solemn,  yet  joyful 
thought  I  solemn,  in  consideration  of  the  time  so 
pas:sed  having  been  so  little  spent  to  the  glory  of 
Go<I ;  joyful,  inasmuch  as  it  has  not  been  passed 
without  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  love  of 
God  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  the  fulness  of  the 
blessing  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  as  conveying 


pardon  and  peace  to  repenting  sinners,  and 
transforming  them,  by  the  renewing  of  their 
minds,  into  the  image  of  Him  who  hath  created 
them  for  a  purpose  of  his  own  glory." 

••  23rf  of  Twelfth  month,  1839.— Referring  to 
a  memorandum  made  when  I  had  completed  my 
fiftieth  year,  I  may  now  remark,  at  the  close  of 
another  year,  that  all  that  has  passed  since  that 
period  only  serves  to  strengthen  the  conviction, 
that  it  is  indeed  of  the  Lord's  mercies  that  I  am 
not  consumed ;  and  because  his  compassions  fail 
not,  I  remain  until  this  day  a  witness,  a  joyful 
witness,  of  the  truth  of  the  apostolic  declaration, 
that  the  gospel  *  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salva* 
tion  to  every  one  that  believeth.'  OI  that  this 
persuasion  may  induce  the  very  earnest  prayer 
for  a  practical  illustration  of  the  prior  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  apostle,  *  I  am  not  ashamed  of 
the  gospel  of  Christ.'  O  that  the  privilege  of 
the  believer  may  be  so  brought  home  to  my 
heart  by  the  power  of  ilie  spirit,  that  the  love  of 
Christ  may  constrain  to  the  practical  acknow- 
ledgment, that  if  one  died  for  all,  then  were  all 
dead ;  and  that  he  died  for  all,  that  they  which 
live,  should  not  henceforth  live  unto  tliemsclves, 
but  onto  Him  which  died  for  them  and  rose 
again." 

Until  the  last  year  of  her  life,  our  beloved 
friend  had  been  generally  blessed  with  good 
health.  In  the  summer  of  1846  indications  of 
diminished  vigour  became  apparent,  which  led 
to  her  passing  several  weeks  in  the  autumn  by 
the  sea-side,  with  her  husband  and  some  of  her 
children.  This  change  did  not,  however,  pro* 
duce  the  benefit  hoped  for;  and  in  returning 
homeward,  she  was  detained  for  a  considerable 
time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  by  increas- 
ing illness.  She  was  permitted  to  reach  her 
home,  though  in  a  very  enfeebled  state,  on  the 
23d  of  the  11th  month.  Her  family  being  on 
this  occasion  collected  around  her,  and  a  solemn 
pause  having  ensued,  she  repeated,  in  a  low  and 
faltering  voice,  the  words  of  the  psalmist, 
'« Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul,  and  all  that  is 
within  me,  bless  his  holy  name ;"  *•  who  for- 
giveth  all  lliine  iniquities ;  who  healeth  all  thy 
diseases  ;  who  redeemeth  thy  life  from  destruc- 
tion ;  who  crowneth  thee  with  loving  kindness 
and  tender  mercies." 

During  the  next  ten  days  there  was  no  very 
marked  change  in  her  disorder,  and  she  was 
able  to  spend  a  portion  of  each  day  in  her 
family  ;  but  a  distressing  cough,  and  sometimes 
severe  spasmodic  pain,  progressively  exhausted 
her  frame ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  of 
12th  month  her  symptoms  appeared  to  herself 
and  those  a!)OUt  her,  to  indicate  approaching  dis- 
solution. Under  this  apprehension,  her  family 
were  summoned  around  her  bed,  and  there  wit- 
nessed a  deeply  infpressive  scene.  The  enemy 
and  accuser  was  permitted,  for  a  time,  sorely  to 
assault  and  buffet  her;  and,  during  the  conflict 
of  spirit  which  ensued,  she  gave  utterance  to  the 
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deep  sense  which  she  entertained  of  her  great 
sinfulness,  and  manifold  omissions  of  duty ;  and 
to  a  fervent  petition  for  divine  help.  This  was 
soon  answered  in  a  marvellous  manner;  joy 
sprang  up  in  her  troubled  soul,  and  she  seemed 
to  have  a  view  of  that  blessed  company,  who 
stand  before  the  throne  of  God,  and  of  the  Lamb, 
with  a  foretaste  of  the  bliss  that  awaited  herself, 
when  her  mortal  tabernacle  should  be  put  off. 
And,  while  thus  filled  with  joyful  anticipation  on 
her  own  account,  her  sonl  was  poured  forth  in 
earnest  desires  that  all  mighi  become  partakers 
of  the  like  blessedness.  She  was  afterwards 
heard  to  recite  to  herself  the  language,  «•  without 
spot  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing,**  and  also  to 
say  <«  wonderful  salvation  I"  «*All  things  are 
yours,  and  ye  are  Christ's,  and  Christ  is  God's  !'* 
She  likewise  repeatedly  exclaimed,  ''The  Lord 
be  praised !  Uie  Lord  be  praised  !'*  The  time 
of  her  release  was  not,  however,  so  rear  as  was 
then  apprehended,  and  she  survived  nearly  four 
weeks  longer.  During  this  period  her  debility 
and  exhaustion  were  so  great  that  she  was  not 
able  to  say  much.  Her  expressions  were,  how- 
ever, frequently  such  as  showed  that  her  mind 
was  stayed  on  God,  and  that  He  was  indeed 
her  refuge  and  her  strength.  Ou  one  occasion 
she  said,  **  underneath  are  the  everlasting  arms';'' 
and  again,  *«  how  good  it  is  to  trust  in  Thee  !'* 
At  another  time,  on  the  words  "  God  is  our  re* 
fuge  and  strength,  a  very  present  help  in  trou- 
ble," being  repeated  to  her,  she  looked  up,  and 
sweetly  added,  **  therefore  will  not  we  fear." 
On  the  evening  of  the  day  preceding  her  death, 
she  said,  *'  I  cannot  bear  much  taking  leave  ;— - 
Farewell!  Farewell  all!"  Nearly  her  last 
words  were, 

«  So  the  Lord  is  always  nigh, 
To  the  souls  that  love  his  name." 

*'  His  name  is  love." 

She  died  the  29th  of  the  Twelfth  month,  1846, 

red  58  years ;  a  minister  about  thirty-six  years, 
er  remains  were  interred  in  Friends'  burial- 
ground*  at  Wellington,  on  the  6th  of  the  First 
month,  1847,  being  attended  to  the  grave  by 
many  relations  and  friends,  as  well  as  by  a  large 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood. 


From  ClMinben*!  Kdlabargh  JoanaJ. 
FORTUNES  OF  A  FARMER'S  BOY. 

Fran9ois  Richard  was  bora  in  1765,  in  the 
obscure  little  hamlet  of  Trelat,  commune  of 
D'Epinay,  in  France.  He  was  the  son  of  a  poor 
farmer,  who  shared  the  hardships  at  that  time 
the  common  lot  of  the  agriculturist — hardships 
that  can  scarcely  be  conceived  by  those  who 
know  not  what  Fiabit,  patience,  and,  still  more, 
Christian  resignation,  can  enable  men  to  endure. 
His  early  years,  though  passed  in  poverty,  ob- 
scurity, and  retirement,  were  yet  full  of  excite- 
ment; his  young  and  ardent  imagination  was 


forever  devising  new  projects;  and  even  his 
sports  and  childish  tricks  betrayed  his  specula- 
tive turn  of  mind.  At  twelve  years  old,  he  gave 
himself  up  to  the  rearing  of  pigeons,  and  carried 
on  a  little  trade  in  them,  with  success  sufficient 
to  encourage  and  stimulate  his  spirit  of  enter- 
prise. But  his  dovecot  gave  unSbrage  to  the  lord 
of  the  soil,  and  he  was  compelled  to  sell  it  to 
him,  receiving  for  it  a  sum  equal  to  about 
thirty  five  shillings.  Richard  ttiought  himself  a 
rich  man,  and  resolving  to  have  some  enjoyment 
from  his  wealth,  he  purchased  leather  shoes, 
which, amongst  those  who  knew  only  the  wooden 
shoes  of  the  peasant,  made  him  be  looked  upon 
as  almost  a  gentleman. 

Richard  had  nothing  so  much  at  heart  as 
being  no  longer  a  burden  to  his  father,  whose 
poverty  was  indeed  a  grief  to  him*  After  the 
sale  of  his  dovecot,  he  commenced  speculating 
in  dogs.  'This  new  trade  gave  him  in  a  short 
time  the  means  of  procuring  decent  clothing ; 
so  that,  by  his  rustic  finery,  he  threw  his  iKrhool- 
fellows  as  far  into  the  8had»  as  he  had  already 
done  in  much  better  things,  by  his  progress  in 
useful  knowledge.  Before  he  had  attained  his  thir- 
teenth year,  he  was  qualified  for  the  appointment 
of  registrar  to  the  cattle  market  of  Viilers  le 
Bocage. 

At  seventeen,  he  mentioned  to  his  father  his 
desire  to  quit  the  paternal  roof  for  a  sphere 
larger  and  better  adapted  for  realizing  the  objects 
of  his  ambition.  His  father  made  no  objection; 
but  when  the  moment  of  separation  came,  he 
found  himself  obliged  to  confess  that,  in  a  time 
of  great  distress,  he  had  expended  the  greater  part 
of  the  savings  which  Richard  had  intrusted  to  his 
care,  and  tliat  he  had  now  not  more  than  twelve 
francs  (ten  shillings)  to  giv^  him.  This  com- 
munication did  not  discourage  our  enterprising 
youth.  He  took  a  most  affectionate  leave  of  his 
father,  and  assuring  him  that  he  was  only  too 
glad  to  leave  him  this  litde  earnest  of  the  pros- 
perity which  he  hoped  yet  to  work  out  for  him, 
set  off  with  his  new  clothes  in  his  bag  and  his 
ten  shillings  in  his  pocket.  He  arrived  at  the 
chief  town  of  Normandy  with  a  light  pnrse,  but 
with  as  light  a  heart,  buoyant  with  hope,  and 
with  a  spirit  of  enterprise  and  determination  that 
defied  all  difficulties.  He  deemed  himself  for- 
tunate in  at  once  obtaining  a  situation  of  clerk  to 
a  petty  merchant ;  but  unhappily  for  him,  his 
master  was  a  rude,  ignorant,  and  avaricious  man, 
incapable  of  appreciating  such  a  mind  as  that  of 
Richard.  He  made  the  young  Norman  his  ser- 
vant rather  than  his  clerk.  So  long  as  it  was 
only  a  matter  of  cleaning  horses,  helping  to 
cook,  and  waiting  at  table,  the  youth  made  no 
complaint;  but  at  length  his  master  having 
bought  a  new  equipage,  in  order  to  make  a  suit- 
able figure  in  some  civic  ceremonial,  wanted  him 
to  act  as  footman  ;  but  shrinking  from  this  pub- 
lic exhibition,  he  positively  refused,  and  quitted 
the  house  of  the  merchant. 
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And 

night," 
tain  his 
of  me 


n^aj^iis 
I  daimiiF 


*•  thought  by  day,  his  dream  by 
get  to  Paris,  where  he  might  at- 


m 


re- 


it  was  not! 
eitlier  frien 
means  of  subsisteijj^. 


hg  object  of  acquiring  a  kn^i 

■^      aess.     But  for  tWs, 

to  urocure  i|,  ^cha 

coflfee-flpusjpwh' 

Jaid  by  ever^f^ng  he 

I  had  in  halfpence  a  sum 

^^  Arrived  in  the  capital, 

~|a  poor  youth,  without 

in   Paris,  to  find  the 

^  -  ^fier  many  unsuccessful 

efforts  to  get  into  a^^rchant's  employment,  he 
was  obliged  to  resume  the  apron,  in  a  coffee- 
house kept  by  one  of  his  couutrymen. — 
The  perquisites  there  being  much  more  con- 
siderable than  at  Rouen,  he  found  himself  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  the  possessor  of  forty  pounds 
and  a  few  shillings.  Nothing  could  henceforth 
check  his  progress ;  he  devoted  his  little  store  to 
the  purchase  of  some  pieces  of  English  dimity,  a 
manufacture  then  unknown  to  France,  and 
hawked  them  about  till  he  disposed  of  all,  most 
advantageously.  He  renewed  his  stock  as  fast 
as  it  was  exhausted ;  and  when,  after  a  yearns 
labour,  he  summed  up  his  accounts,  lie  found  a 
balance  in  his  favour  of  j£lOOO  ! 

Richard  icontinued  his  trade  till  1789,  when, 
by  a  fraudulent  trick  of  an  agent  employed  by 
him,  his  industry  was  suddenly  checked  by  the 
loss  of  his  entire  stock.  He  was  even  arrested 
for  an  alleged  debt  of  sixty  pounds.  He  could 
easily  have  paid  this  sum,  and  recovered  his 
liberty ;  bat  his  honest  and  independent  mind 
revolted  from  every  species  of  injustice ;  he 
knew  that  he  had  not  incurred  the  debt,  and  he 
preferred  remaining  in  prison  to  all.)  wing  roguery 
to  triumph. 

The  revolutionary  convulsions  that  after  wards 
shook  society  to  its  very  foundations  were  now 
beginning  in  France.  On  the  13th  of  July  the 
riot  broke  out,  and  after  pillaging  the  house  of 
the  manufacturer,  Reveilion,  the  mob  fell  upon 
La  Force,  where  Richard  was  confined,  broke  it 
open,  and  set  the  prisoners  free.  Once  again  was 
Richard  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  with  a  toilet  some- 
what more  neglected  than  usual,  and  twelve  sous 
in  his  pocket;  but  he  remembered  his  fatlier's 
twelve  francs,  and  thanked  God  and  took  courage. 
The  house  in  which  he  had  lodged  his  money  had 
stopped  payment  daring  his  imprisonment;  but 
he  borrowed  a  few  crowns,  resumed  his  old  trade 
of  hawker,  and  six  months  after,  his  credit  was 
re-established,  and  his  trade  flourishing.  He  now 
thought  he  might  extend  his  operations,  and  took 
a  large  establishment  in  the  Rue  Fran9ai8e,  and 
in  1792  was  rich  enoi^  to  purchase  a  domain 
near  Nemours.  But  the  revolutionary  storm 
now  broke  forth  in  its  full  fury  ;  and  Richard, 
whose  peaceable  dispositton  shrank  from  the 
sangninary  straggles  that  rent  his  eountry,  soon 
eaw  that  a  considerable  time  must  elapse  before 
there  could  be  any  security  for  trade,  or  any  field 


fbr  fiomraercial  enterprise.  He  accordingly  set- 
tled ki|||accounts,  closed  his  warehouse,  and,  ac* 
qgmpved  by  his  wife.  Mane  Alavoiiie,  whom 
he  had  m^j^d  in  1790,  went  to  visit  his  father, 
and ^happfiyHrnved  at  the  very  time  that  afforded 
him  another  opportunity  of  proving  he  had  not 
forgotten  the  pledge  he  had  given  on  leaving  the 
home  of  his  boyhood,  of  being  yet  the  means  of 
prosperity  to  his  aged  parent.  The  transports 
of  joy  at  his  unexpected  arrival  had  not  yet  sub- 
sided, when  two  bailiffs  entered  the  house  with 
a  warrant  to  distrain.  The  father  had  become 
security  for  the  toll-collector,  and  the  old  proverb 
was  found  true  in  this  case — the  surety  was 
obliged  to  pay ;  and  the  old  man's  goods  would 
have  been  seized,  but  for  Richard's  fortunate  ar- 
rival and  interposition. 

[To  be  eonUDodl.j 


BIBLE  CHRfSTIANS  IN  TUS  LAND  OF  KOAB. 

The  following  very  interesting  statement  from 
one  of  the  officers  of  the  U.  8.  expedition  to 
the  Dead  Sea,  is  copied  from  the  Washington 
Union : 

When  the  small  party,  just  returned  from  the 
Dead  Sea,  first  entered  upon  its  waters,  its  mem- 
bers came,  one  and  all,  to  the  conclusion,  that 
having  undertaken  what  others  failed  to  accom- 
plish, the  honour  of  the  American  name  was  at 
stake,  and  that  it  were  better  to  die  like  men 
than  to- return  nnsuccessfiil. 

On  the  evening  of  the  9th  day,  however,  on 
the  southern  sea,  we  were  prostrated  by  the  hot 
blasts  of  a  simoon  sweeping  from  the  desert  of 
Arabia,  which  was  followed  by  five  days  of  in- 
tense and  stifling  heat.  On  the  afternoon  of  the 
14th  day,  on  the  coast  of  Moab,  to  our  surprise 
we  were  greeted  by  a  deptrtation  of  Ckrutians 
from  Kerak,  the  Keijath  Moab  of  the  Bible. 

'J^he  joy  of  this  people  at  meeting  us  was  un- 
bounded. They  caressed  us,  brought  us  water 
and  leban,  (sour  milk,)  all  they  had,  and  some 
of  them  spent  nearly  the  whole  night  hunting  a 
wild  boar,  wherewith  to  regale  us.  When  told 
that  our  forms  of  worship  in  America  were  dif- 
ferent from  theirs,  they  replied,  ^  What  matters 
it?  Christ  died  for  all!  Do  you  not  believe 
in  Him  ?"  When  told  that  we  did,  they  said : 
^  Then  what  are  forms  before  God  ?  He  looks 
to  the  heart!  We  are  brothers!*'  And  bro- 
thers they  continued  to  call  as  to  the  last. 

We  could  not  trace  their  origin,  but  concluded 
that  they  are  either  the  descendants  t>f  one  of 
the  lost  tribes  converted  to  Christianity,  who,  in 
the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains,  had  escaped  the 
Mohammedan  ^allernati ve  of  **  the  Koran  or  the 
sword,"  or  of  the  crusuders  under  the  Christian 
Lord  of  Kerak.  They  number  about  150  fami- 
lies, and  live  in  the  town— the  only  one  now 
left  in  the  once  populous  country  of  Moab. 
Within  the  walls  are  also  the  huts  of  100  Mus- 
lim families,  and  outside  are  the  black  tents  of 
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the  fierce  tribe  of  Kera-Keyeh,  nuijiberinff 
fighting  men.  ,^ 

The  Christians  gave  us  an  inyitatioYlRto  vujit 
their  town,  about  seventeen  miles jdi^fant  in  me 
mountains;  but,  whUe  hospitdWytinrgtimr  us  to 
go,  they  did  not  conceal  the  perils  of  the  visit ; 
for  they  confessed  that  they  were  outnumbered 
and  overawed,  and  in  an  emergency  would  not 
dare  openly  to  assist  us. 

1  determined,  however,  to  accept  their  invita- 
tion at  all  hazards ;  for  it  was  evident  that,  un- 
less recruited  by  a  more  bracing  atmosphere,  we 
must  inevitably  perish.  In  this  opinion  the 
lamented  Mr.  Dale  concurred  with  me. 

I  will  not  tire  you  with  an  account  of  the 
visit — of  the  treachery  with  which  we  were 
threatened,  and  our  return,  in  battle-array,  with 
the  hostile  Sheikh  as  prisoner — but  simply  ex- 
press my  conviction  that  but  for  the  timely  in- 
formation given  by  the  Christians,  we  should 
never  have  seen  our  boats  again. 

These  poor  Christians  are  much  tyrannized 
over  by  their  Muslim  neigiuwrs.  Their  only 
place  of  retreat  when  threslaiieil  with  violence, 
is  their  litde  cell  of  a  church,  which  can  scarcely 
hold  twenty  families.  Their  account,  which  in 
its  narration  bore  the  impress  of  truth,  seems 
confirmed  by  the  circumstance  that  in  the  centre 
of  their  little  church  there  is  a  well«  which  sup- 
plies them  with  water  until  their  provisions  are 
exhausied,  or  the  restless  nature  of  (heir  perse- 
cutors takes  them  elsewhere.  The  object  of  all 
their  hopes  is  to  build  a  church  sufficiently  laige 
to  hold  all  their  wives  and  children ;  for  witti 
all  tlieir  intolerance,  the  Muslims  respect  the 
house  of  Him  whom  they  call  *'  Iiisa,  die  Pro- 
phet of  the  Christians.*' 

The  foundation  and  part  of  the  walls  of  a 
church  have  been  built,  but  the  work  is  discon- 
tinued from  the  want  of  means-^lhe  sirocco  and 
the  locust  having  swept  their  harvest  for  several 
years.  They  gave  me  an  appeal  to  their  Chris- 
tian brethren  in  America,  which  I  promised  to 
deliver. 


yrom  Ihc  Saadaj  School  Union. 
THE  WISH. 

I  ask  not  golden  stores  of  wealth, 

Nor  rank,  nor  pomp,  nor  state; 
Nor  noble's  glittering  coronet, 

Nor  mansion  of  the  great : 
«.  I  care  not  that  around  my  brow 

fame's  laurel  wreath  should  twine; 
Or,  that  on  History's  glowing  page 

JFly  naae  may  proudly  shine. 

I  envy  not  the  calm  retrea% 

From  worldly  noise  aftd  strife*— 
The  lowly  cot,  the  IRower-gemm'd  path— 

The  simple  joys  of  life : 
I  ask  not  that  m  soft  repose 

Mr  peacefol  days  may  glide, 
As  the  light  bark  is  borue  along 

The  deepi  unruffled  tide. 


Bat  this  I  ask:  that  while  I  live. 
I  may  not  live  in  vain ;  A 

For  I  would  cheer  the  aching  h^R^ 
And  soothe  the  mourner's  pain-^ 
-  Wotid  wipe  away  grieTj  " 


'^e  jppor  man^»i 
^A^Kuidf^the  wanderar^ 


m  tartue's  patB 


Then,  whether 

Shall  be  my 
Or  'neath  the  hui 

I  d^ell, — ^it  mat 
If  I,  by  self-denyin;,^ ,    . 

Earth's  weary  ones  caa^blessy 
And  deepen,  as  I  pasi^ijgng, 

The  stream  of  happiness. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

CoHGEXSs.— On  the  2l8t  inst.,  Daniel  Gott,  of  N. 
York,  offered  a  resolution  in  the  House,  instructing 
the  committee  to  whom  was  referred  that  portion 
of  the  President's  annual  message  which  relates 
to  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  report  a  bill  pro- 
hibiting all  traffic  in  slaves  in  the  said  District. 
Haralson  of  Georgia  moved  to  lay  it  on  the  table, 
which  was  negatived,  82  to  85.  The  resolution 
was  ^en  passed,  yeas  98,  nays  67.  The  passage 
of  the  resolution  produced  great  excitement  and 
uproar  in  the  House.  A  South  Carolinian  called 
upon  his  colleagues  to  vacate  their  seats  and  with* 
draw  from  the  hall,  but  the  advice  was  not  ac- 
cepted. A  resolution  instructing  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  to  report  a  bill  retro- 
ceding  to  the  State  of  Maryland  the  whole  of  the 
District,  except  that  portion  which  is  covered  with 
the  public  buildings,^was  then  introduced  by  Flour- 
noy  of  Virginia  and  adopted.  On  the  22d,  the 
Senate  was  chiefly  occupied  with  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  drainmg  of  the  everglades  of  Florida. 
It  is  proposed  to  cut  a  ship  canal  across  the 
peninsula,  and  to  drain  the  everglades  b^  numer- 
ous smaller  canals  leading  into  the  principal  one. 
The  work  is  to  be  performed  by  the  State  of  Flori- 
da, and  one  millicn  of  acres  of  the  land  is  given  to 
the  State,  on  certain  conditions,  to  aid  her  in  the  pro- 
posed improvement.  A  meeting  of  the  Southern 
members  was  held  on  the  evening  of  the  22d.  to 
consider  t^e  subject  of  Gott's  resolution.  Alter 
considerable  discussion,  the  whole  subject  was  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  of  one  from  each  slave  state, 
to  report  on  the  15th  of  next  month. 

Ohio  Lgoislature. — The  House  finally  suc- 
ceed in  organizing  on  the  23d,  a  compromise  hav- 
ing been  effected  between  the  contending  parties. 
A  Democratic  Chairman  and  a  Whig  Clerk  were 
chosen  temporarily. 

Cholera. — ^The  cholera  continues  to  prevail  in 
the  New  York  hospital.  It  has  also  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  New  Orleans,  where  it  seems  to  be 
rapidly  increasing.  Twelve  oases  occurred  on  the 
16th,  of  which  seven  terminated  fatally. 

CALiroRNiA. — ^The  California  excitement  con- 
tinues unabated.  Great  numbers  of  people  have 
gone  or  are  preparing  to  go  thither  from  our  East- 
ern cities.  Recent  accounts  represent  that  the 
population  at  the  mioes  was  becoming  very  de- 
moralized, and  that  murders  aud  robberies  were 
frequent.  « 
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R.  Jones  to  Esther  Tuke. 

On  board  the  Pigou,  on  the  great  Atlantic,  ) 
Latitude  M""  42,  Utk  mo.  20th,  1788.     5 

Dearly  beloved  friendj — Being  ofleo  favoured, 
whilst  floating  on  the  mighty  ocean,  to  feel  near 
unity  of  spirit  with  such  dear  friends  in  the  land 
whence  (with  my  natural  *<  life  for  a  prey,**  and 
adegree  of  that  peace  which  exceeds  description,) 
I  hare  now  escaped,  with  whom  I  have  enjoyed 
sweet  fellowship,  and  who  are  still  near  to  my 
best  life ;  and  thou,  among  others,  having  been 
pleasantly  brouffht  into  view  this  morning,  I  have 
sat  down  in  order  to  give  thee  some  account  of 
thy  poor  feeble  sister.     ♦         •         *         • 

I  have  given  up  all  thought  of  reaching  our 
Yearly  Meeting,  so  that  if  more  is  given  me  than 
I  expect,  I  shall  give  it  a  place  among  the  many 
marvellous  displays  of  Almighty  goodness^  of 
which  I  have  been  a  thankful,  grateful  witness. 
But  nut  this  mighty  deep,  nor  length  of  time, 
will,  I  trust,  ever  erase  from  my  remembrance  an 
honest,  faithful-hearted  remnant,  a  tender  visited 
seed,  a  highly  favoured  people  in  that  nation, 
whom  everlasting  loving  kindness  has  so  signal- 
ly cared  for,  and  at  whose  hands  He  is  now 
looking  for  fruits  adequate  to  his  abundant  care 
over  them«  May  the  upright,  affectionate,  dis- 
interested labours  of  the  poor  servants,  who  have 
been  sent  amongst  you,  be  in  some  degree  pro- 
motive of  this  great  end.  May  the  hands  of  the 
faithful  among  you  be  made  strong  to  the  re- 
moving of  every  obstruction  in  the  way  of  ad- 
▼ancemeot.  May  thfe  dear  youth  who  have 
been  enamoured  with  the  brightness  of  the  Di- 
vine  power  arising  in  their  hearts,  **  keep  hum- 
bly their  solemn  feasts,  and  faithfully  perform  all 


their  vows."  May  tlie  <<  north,"  through  the 
softening  influence  of  holy  animating  love  and 
life,  btt  prevailed  upon  during  the  day  of  offered 
mercy  to  *«give  up/*  and  the  south,  in  a  state  of 
faithuil  obedience  to  the  Divine  wiU,  keep  no- 
thing back}  is  my  humble  prayer.  Then  wiH 
your  light  go  forth  with  encouraging  brightness, 
and  the  doihiog  of  Divine  salvation,  on  all  the 
different  classes  in  the  family,  be  conspicuously 
clear*' as  a  lamp  that  bumeth."  Nor  shall  I 
be,  I  humbly  hope,  deprived  of  the  enjoyment 
of  the  bond  of  christian  fellowship  with  those 
who  meet  at  the  approaching  annual  solemnity 
in  Philadelphia,  and  at  your  Quarterly  one  held 
about  the  same  time ;  but,  by  the  great  and  good 
Remembrancer,  may  I,  in  this  my  watery  pere- 
grination, be  raised  as  an  epistle  in  your  hearts, 
and  feel  the  efficacy  of  the  fervent  prayer  of  th# 
righteous,  with  whom  I  pray  that  I  may  now 
and  forever  be  united.  I  know  I  am  an  *'  un- 
profitable  servant,"  and  yet  can  appeal  to  the 
great  Master  in  a  degree  of  childlike  simplicity, 
that  I  have,  endeavoured  to  do  that  which  was 
required  as  a  duty  at  my  hands :  and  for  the 
encouragement  of  other  poor  weaklings  I  have 
to  testify  to  the  goodness  of  tltat  hand  which 
*'  put  forth  :"  it  has  gone  before,  made  crooked 
things  straight,  and  cast  up  a  way,  even  when 
and  where  to  my  view  there  has  appeared  no 
way.  So  that  now,  though  I  am  going  to  my 
own  country  and  people,  with  no  spoil  taken, 
yet  am  I  returning  with  that  acknowledgment 
made  by  the  early  publishers  of  the  gospel  in 
reply  to  the  query,  <*  Lacked  ye  anything?"  and 
can,  with  reverence  of  soul,  say,  ^Nothing, 
Lord."  I  know  that  it  will  be  still  necessary 
for  me  to  feel  after  and  dwell  deeply  with  the 
heavenly  gif\  on  my  return ;  and  oh,  that  under 
its  blessed  influence,  I  may  be  favoured  with 
patience,  lest,  for  want  of  this  profitable  virtue,  I 
should  lose  the  things  which  have,  through  holy 
help,  been  wrought,  and  so  miss  of  that  consum- 
mate reward  with  which  we  are  not  fully  en- 
trusted until  the  end  of  the  painful  race.  May 
tliis,  dear  Esther,  be  thine  and  my  gladdening 
experience  when  this  short  fight  of  affliction  is 
over,  is  my  fervent  prayer. 

I  shall  be  much  disappointed  if  I  do  not  fre* 
qttendy^  hear  from  the  houses  of  York  and  Hold- 
gate*  To  all  of  them  is  my  dear  love,  and  to 
jny  other  dear  friends  in  your  country,  as  it 
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named.  Thou  knowest  who  they  are  :  they  are 
too  numerous  for  insertion,  but  not  too  many  **  in 
order  one  by  one  to  rise  "  in  my  afTectioDate 
remembrance*  When  you  do  write,  mention 
how  *'  the  lilies  flourish,  and  the  pomegranates 
bud  and  blossom,*'  and  whether  ^  the  garden  of 
nuts  "  has  furnished  any  more  ripe  fruits  for  the 
King's  table — with  whatever  is  interesting  to  thee : 
for  it  will  be  so  to  me,  because  we  are  (dare  I 
presume)  soldiers  in  tlie  same  army,  coose" 
quently  entiUed  to  hear  of  the  several  move- 
ments therein.      «        »        ♦        ♦        ♦ 

R.  Jones. 

20th,  Seventh  day.  Awoke  refreshed,  and 
with  an  easy  mind.  But  soon  found,  on  getting 
np,  that  the  wind  blew  fresh  and  quite  contrary, 
which  was  a  fresh  trial  of  faith  and  patience, 
when,  on  considering  a  little  what  should  be  the 
cause,  and  why  we  have  such  an  unfavourable 
prospect,  my  mind  was  silenced  from  enquiry 
by  a  secret  persuasion  that  it  was  all  for  the  best, 
though  not  for  the  present  seen  to  be  so. 
Whereupon  I  again  resigned  to  the  thought  of 
not  reaching  our  Yearly  Meeting,  which,  had  it 
been,  or  should  it  be  the  Lord's  blessed  will  we 
should  do,  would  have  been  a  comfortable  cir- 
cumstance. But  as  I  have  often  been  fully  con- 
vinced that  our  Almighty  Shepherd  knows  best 
what  is  best  for  his  poor  sheep  and  dependent 
children,  may  his  holy  will  be  done  in  all  things, 
saith  my  soul.  Our  captain  spoke  a  sloop  this 
morning  from  Grenada,  out  18  days,  bound  for 
Newfoundland,  and  upon  comparing  the  ship's 
reckoning,  it  appeared  that  we  were  not  by  three 
degrees  as  forward  in  our  passage  as  we  expect- 
ed. This  was  unpleasing  tidings  to  our  com- 
pany, who  had  fixed  the  7th  of  next  month  for 
getting  to  Philadelphia.  In  the  evening  the 
wind  lowered,  and  it  again  grew  calm,  so  that 
we  retired  early  and  soon  went  to  sleep,  tru$ting 
in  the  Lord. 

2l6t,  First  day.  About  5  o'clock,  the  wind 
for  the  first  time  was  on  our  stem.  It  blew 
fresh,  and  rained  heavily.  I  rose  early,  in  hopes 
that  we  might  hold  our  little  meeting,  and  once 
more  in  the  cabin  together  wait  upon  the  Lord. 
But  the  wind  so  increased  that  we  kept  our 
seats  with  some  difficulty.  The  dead  lights 
were  all  put  in,  and  candles  brought  into  the 
cabin.  I,  however,  sat  down  in  quiet  about  an 
hour,  with  my  mind  inwardly  turned  to  the 
Lord,  who  is  worthy  to  be  waited  upon  at  all 
times.  The  ship  was  the  whole  day  in  a  per- 
petual roll,  from  side  to  side,  and  a  day  of  the 
most  heavy  and  steady  wind,  our  captain  said, 
that  he  ever  remembered,  so  that  the  poor  men 
were  wet  to  the  skin,  and  we  could  not  stir  at 
all  out  of  the  cabin.  We  went,  tlirough  the  day, 
at  the  rate  of  8  and  0  knots.  The  great  mo- 
tion, rolling,  and  thumping  of  the  waves  was 
alarming  at  first,  but  our  Captain  told  us  we 
were  crossing  the  gulf  stream,  so  that  if  the  wind 


had  taken  us  ahead  instead  of  astern,  or  had  it 
been  quite  calm  as  beAire,  we  should  have  been 
in  a  much  worse  situation.  This,  and  his  further 
information  that  this  wind  in  Delaware  bay  would 
inevitably  run  us  ashore,  humbled  and  deeply 
afTected  my  mind,  leading  to  the  renewed  inquiry, 
•«  What  ahaU  I  render  to  the  Lord,"  d^c.  A. 
W.  haviniE  dreamed  of  her  husband,  pleased  her- 
self with  the  thoughts  of  getting  to  Philadelphia 
in  a  few  days  moi0.  But  having  always 
found  that  I  fared  best  when  I  was  most  fully 
resigned  to  the  Lord's  will,  and  having  been 
favoured  to  come  to  this  desirable  attainment,  I 
did  not  dare  to  flatter  myself  with  so  agreeable  a 
circumstance,  though  fully  persuaded  that  all 
tilings  are  poesible  with  our  graciovs  Creator. 

22d,  Second  day.  ^  *  •  Our  company 
seemed  highly  pleased  with  hopes  of  soon  getting 
on  shore  ;  but,  on  divers  accounts,  my  rejoicing 
is  in  fear.  Oh,  thou  great  Preserver  of  men, 
condescend  to  fortify  my  mind  with  a  reverent 
trust  in  thy  goodness  and  providential  care,  and 
clothe  me  with  hamility  aiiid  watchfulness  on  my 
first  meeting  my  beloved  friends,  and  to  the  end 
of  my  time  in  this  uncertain,  fallacious  and 
wicked  world,  for  thy  mercies'  sake  I  In  the 
evening  the  wind  shifted,  and  by  2  o'clock  the 
wind  again  shifted,  and  blew  a  heavy  gale  directly 
against  us.  Captain  Sutton  ordered  all  sails 
made  snug,  and  lay  to  about  twelve  hours,  dur* 
ing  all  which  time  the  dead  lights  were  in,  and 
the  ship  laboured  so  much,  and  the  sea  was  so 
high,  that  it  made  the  most  awful  and  gloomy 
appearance  I  ever  beheld.  Dear  A.  W.  and  I, 
not  being  able  to  keep  safely  in  bed,  sat  up  till 
day  light.  W.  P.,  being  much  alarmed,  sat  up 
n^ith  us  all  night.* 

23d,  Third  day.  The  wind  much  lowered, 
though  the  sea  ran  very  high,  and  it  was  danger- 
ous moving  from  our  seats.  I  staid  in  my  berth, 
and,  as  in  the  night,  my  mind  was  oAen  engaged 
in  humble  intercession  to  the  Almighty  for  our 
preservation,  and  that  he  would  be  pleased,  for 
His  great  name's  sake,  to  have  mercy  upon  us, 
and  influence  our  Captain  with  wisdom,  and  his 
men  with  strength  in  so  perilous  a  time.  About 
8  o'clock,  P.  M.,  it  was  nearly  calm,  and  I  was 
told  that  it  was  likely  to  remain  so. 

24th,  Fourth  day.  After  a  good  night's  rest,  I 
arose  refreshed  and  thankful  for  the  favour. 
This  day  makes  just  six  weeks  since  we  came 
on  board.  Light  wind,  but  fair.  About  II 
o'clock  we  espied  a  sail,  which  proved  to  be  a 
schooner — ^Juno-^from  New  York,  laden  with 
com,  and  bound  to  TenerifiTe.     She  had  been 


*  Sarah  R.  Gnibb,  writing  to  R.  J. ,  styi— «« If  I  am 
not  mistaken,  since  thy  leaving  London,  thou  hast  bad 
thy  portion  of  awful  sensations  on  the  mighty  waters. 
My  heart  was  so  almost  continually  with  thee,  and  so 
aflfected  sometimes,  as  to  amount  to  painful  conflict,  so 
that  I  could  hardly  conclude  that  it  originated  merely 
in  those  natural,  affectionate  feelings,  which  a  separa- 
tion Irom  oae  so  beloved  occasioned.** 
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out  about  a  week — ^had  met  with  •  gale  of  wind 
last  First  day,  when  we  were  going  before  it  at 
the  rate  of  ten  knots.  Had  been  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  throwing  overboard  60  bushels,  and 
cutting  in  two  her  long  boat,  one-half  of  which 
she  threw  overboard  to  lighten  the  ship.  Her 
captain  desired  Capt.  Sutton  to  take  a  letter  for 
him,  and,  to  bring  it  to  us,  they  immediately 
launched  a  small  skiff  with  one  of  their  hands, 
who,  with  two  oars,  made  his  way  very  dexter- 
ously oTer  the  waves,  and  brought  the  letter,  re- 
turnmf  safe  again.  This  was  a  pleasing  cir- 
cumstance to  all  our  company,  who  were  with 
one  consent  gathered  to  the  larboard  side  to  look 
at  fellow  men  bating,  like  ourselves,  on  the 
watery  element  But  as  I  stood  looking  on,  and 
considering  how  we  had  been  preserved  in  that 
very  gale,  by  which  they  had  been  distressed, 
my  heart  overflowed  with  gratitude  and  thanks- 
giving, and  mine  eyes  with  tears,  and  the  more 
so  when  I  adverted  to  what  might  have  been  the 
consequence  had  we  been  in  the  bay  at  the  time. 
The  sense  of  the  Lord's  protecting  goodness  ex- 
torted  from  me  this  expression  in  the  hearmg  of 
ail,  <•  Thanks  be  to  Him  who  is  forever  worthy.*' 
This  sense  continued  sweetly  the  covering  of 
my  spirit  through  the  day.  We  made  some 
preparation  towards  going  on  shore  when  it  shall 
please  the  Lord  so  to  favour  us,  which,  when 
granted,  will,  I  trust,  sink  me  in  the  deepest 
gratitude,  fear,  obedience  and  love  to  mine  Al- 
mighty Helper  and  Protector,  all  the  days  of  my 
life.  In  the  afternoon  we  were  easy  and  plea* 
sant  on  deck,  and  in  the  evening  came  down  to 
writing.  My  heart  felt  peaceful  and  humble, 
which,  I  pray,  may  be  continued  to  me  till  land- 
ing on  my  native  shore,  and  forever.  Amen! 
Through  the  night  I  had  not  a  wink  of  sleepi  yet 
my  mind  was  tranquil  and  easy. 

[For  several  days  they  were  subjected  to 
storms  and  consequent  discomlbrt.] 

[To  b«  eooUnued.j 


From  ChamberB'B  Edinburgh  Joarnal. 
FOWLING  IN  FAROE  AND  SHETLAND. 

These  two  groups  of  islands,  situated  in  the 
northern  Atlantic,  and  separated  by  only  about 
one  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  are  not  more  oon- 
trasted  in  their  political  position  and  internal 
economy  than  in  their  geolc^cal  fftiucture,  and 
oonsequent  dissimilarity  of  scenery;  though, 
from  having  been  originally  peopled  by  the  same 
Scandinavian  race,  and  long  under  one  govern^ 
roent,  there  are  still  to  be  discovered  numerous 
traces  of  similar  langui^,  manners,  and  even 
personal  appearance. 

While  Shetland  is  an  integral  portion  of  the 
home  British  empire,  participating  in  her  enlight- 
ened laws  and  policy,  her  freedom  and  progress 
in  improvement,  together  with  the  good,  and 
also,  alas !  evil,  more  or  less  attendant  on  our 
•peculiar  Inetitutions,  Faioe»  as  respoets 


and  state  of  society,  is  in  mnch  the  same  condi* 
tion  as  it  has  been  for  a  century  past  at  least,  or 
as  Shetland  was  at  that  distance  of  time. 

Faroe  belongs  to  the  Danish  crown,  is  govern* 
ed  by  its  absolute  though  mild  and  paternal  rule, 
and  is  subject  to  a  royal  monopoly  of  all  com* 
merce  and  other  resources. '  From  analogy  and 
observation,  however,  we  are  disposed  to  the 
opinion  that,  for  a  half-instraeted,  isolated,  and 
pastoral  people,  the  Faroese  appear  to  beat  pre* 
sent  in  precisely  the  circumstances  most  condu- 
cive to  their  morality,  independence,  and  happi- 
ness. 

The  geological  formation  of  the  Faroe  Isles  is 
of  volcanic  origin  ;*  hence  their  splendid  basaltic 
columns  and  conical  hills,  deep  valleys  and 
mural  precipices,  narrow  fiords  and  rushing 
tides.  The  shores  are  so  steep,  that  in  many  of 
the  islands  there  w  no  conTOBient  landing-place. 
Boats  are  drawn  up  precipitous  banks  by  ropes 
and  pulleys  ;  and  a  ship  of  large  burden  may  lie 
dose  to  a  wall  i^  rook  from  one  to  two  thousand 
feet  in  height  on  either  side,  where  the  strait  be- 
tween is  so  narrow,  that  she  can  ovly  be  towed 
or  warped  onwards  or  outwards,  as  alongside  a 
wharf.  In  some  situations  the  cliffs  present 
stupendous  basaltic  pillars,  to  which  those  of 
Staffa  and  the  Oiant*s  Causeway  are  pigmies. 
More  commonly  the  precipices  are  broken  into 
narrow  terraces,  ovei^anging  crags,  and  gloomy 
recesses,  tenanted  by  myriads  of  sea-fowl  of 
every  name,  whose  ineeesant  motions  and  shrill 
echoing  cries  give  variety  and  animation  to  scenes 
otherwise  desolate  in  their  sublimity. 

Among  these  dizzy  and  almost  confounding 
scenes  the  fowler  pursues  hie  hazardous  but 
fiimiliar  avooation ;  for  the  eggs  and  flesh  of  the 
sea-fowl  are  an  important  part  of  the  food  of  the 
Faroese,  and  the  feathers  a  profitable  article  of 
exportation.  Little  thinks  many  a  discontented 
town-bred  workman,  or  surly  field  labourer,  and 
still  less  many  a  fashionable  ennuyie^  with  what 
ebeeriness  and  courage  numbers  of  their  felle«r« 
creatures  encounter  not  merely  fiitigning  toil,  but 
frightful  danger,  whilie  in  quest  of  their  daily 
bread! 

The  manner  of  performing  the  perilous  task 
of  taking  the  birds  from  the  precipices  is  thus 
described  rt — ^  The  fowler  (fuglemand)  is  let 
down  from  the  top  of  the  cliff  by  a  rope  about 
three  inches  thick,  which  is  fastened  to  the  waist 
and  thighs  by  a  broad  woottea  bond,  on  which  he 
sits.  The  adventurer  soon  loses  sight  of  his 
companions,  and  can  only  communicate  with 
them  by  a  small  line  attached  lo  his  body. 
When  he  reaches  the  terraces,  often  not  more 
than  a  foot  broad,  he  frees  himself  from  the 
rope,  attaches  it  to  a  etone,  and  commences  hi« 
pursuit  of  the  featliery   natives.      When  the 


•  They  are  composed  almost  entirely  of  trap  roek. 
t  (t  k  similarly  ntmaeil  at  Foula,  St.  Salda,  and 
bm  of^thfl  SeeOish.lsUadf,. 
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nests  are  in  a  hoUow  of  the  rock,  the  bird-catcher 
fives  himself  a  swiofiiig  motion  by  means  of  bis 
pole,  till  the  vibration  carries  him  so  close,  that 
be  can  get  footing  on  the  rock.  He  can*  com- 
municate to  himself  a  swing  of  thirty  to  forty 
ieet;  but  when  -the  shelf  lies  deeper  back, 
another  rope  is  let  down  to  his  associates  in  a 
boat,  who  can  thus  give  him  a  swing  of  one 
bandred  or  one  hundred  and  twenty  (eeU  The 
Faroese  talk  with  rapture  of  their  sensations 
wbile  thns  suspended  between  sea  aad  sky, 
swinging  to  and  fro  by  what  would  seem  a  frail 
link  when  the  value  of  a  human  life  is  concerned. 

An  instmctive  and  thrilling  anecdote,  which, 
so  far  as  we  know,  has  not  appeared  in  piint, 
was  told  our  informant  in  Faroe  by  a  member 
of  the  yonng  man*s  family  to  whom  it  occurred. 

We  have  said  that  the  fowlers  are  lowered 
from  above,  and  manage  to  get  stationed  on  some 
shelf  or  ledge  of  rock«  frequently  beneath  an 
overhanging  crag,  where  they  disengage  them- 
sdves  from  the  rope,  and  proceed  to  their  em- 
ployment Now  it  unfortunately  happened  that 
the  young  man  we  have  alluded  to,  having  se- 
cured his  fooling  on  the  flat  roek,  by  some  acci- 
dent  loBt  his  hold  of  the  rope,  to  which  was  also 
attached  his  signaMine,  which  he  had  the  agony 
to  see,  after  a  few  pendulous  swings,  seltle  per- 
pendicularly utterly  bt^nd  his  retuh.  When 
the  first  moments  of  surprise  and  nearly  mortal 
anguish  had  elapsed,  be  sat  down  to  consider,  as 
calmly  as  might  be,  wiiat  he  should  do,  what 
effort  make  to  save  himself  from  the  appalling 
fate  of  perishing  by  inches  on  that  miserable 
spot.  His  friends  above,  he  knew,  aAer  waiting 
the  usual  time,  would  draw  up  Ihc  rope,  and 
finding  him  not  there,  would  conclude  he  had 
perished ;  or  should  they  by  the  same  method 
descend  to  seek  hint,  how  among  tlie  thousand 
nooks  of  that  bewildering  depth  of  rock  open 
rock,  find  the  secret  recess  he  had  chosen,  where 
he  had  so  often  coo^tulated  himself  on  his 
favourable  position,  bat  which  deemed  now  des- 
tined for  his  grave  t 

More  than  once  the  almost  invincible  tempta- 
tion rushed  on  his  mind  of  ending  his  distraction 
and  suspense  by  leaping  into  the  abyss.  One 
short  moment,  and  his  inn  and  snfierings,  with 
his  Mife*s  fitful  fever/  would  be  over..  But  the 
temporary  panic  passed  away;  he  raised  his 
thoughts  to  the  guaitiian  care  of  Omnipotence  ; 
and  calmed  and  reassured,  he  trusted  some:  mode 
of  deliverance  would  preaent  itself*  To. this 
end  he  more  particularly  scanned  his  limited 
resting-place.  It  was  a  rocky  shelf,  about  eight 
feet  wide,  and  gradually  narrowing  till  it  met  the 
extended  precipice,  where  not  the  foot  of  a  gull 
could  rest:  at  the  other  extreme  it  terminated  in 
an  abrapt  descent  of  hnndreds  of  feet:  at  the 
back  was  a  mural  rock,  smooth  and  slippery  as 
ice :  and  above  was  a  beetling  crag,  overarching 
the  nlace  where  he  stood*  outside  of  which  de- 
pended his  only  safely— his  unfiyrtooate  rope* 


Every  way  he  moved,  carefully  examining  and 
aitempting  each  possible  mode  of  egress  from  his 
singular  prison-luMise.  He  found  none.  There 
remained,  so  far  as  his  own  efforts  were  con^ 
corned,  one  desperate  chance  to  endeavour  to 
reach  the  rope.  By  means  of  his  long  pole  he 
attempted  to  bring  it  to  his  hand.  Long  he 
tried ;  but  he  tried  in  vain :  he  could  hardly 
touch  it  with  the  end  of  the  stick  and  other  ap- 
pliances ;  but  no  ingenuity  could  serve  to  hook 
it  fast.  Should  he*  thetn,  leap  from  the  rock,  aad 
endeavour  to  catch  it  as  he  sprung  ?  Was  there 
any  Impe  he  could  succeed,  or,  catching,  could 
he  sustain  his  hold  till  drawn  to  the  top  7  This 
indeed  seemed  bis  only  forlorn  hope.  One  fer- 
vent prayer,  therefore,  for  ^ility,  courage  and 
strei^th,  and  with  a  bold  heart,  a  steady  eye» 
and  outstretched  hand,  he  made  the  fearful  spring  1 
We  dare  not,  and  could  not  say  exactly  the  dis- 
tanee—  it  was  many  feet — but  he  caught  the 
rope,  first  with  one  hand^  and  in  the  next  mo- 
ment with  the  other.  It  slipped  through,  peel- 
ing the  skin  from  his  palms ;  but  the  knot  to* 
wards  the  loops  at  the  end  stopped  his  impetus, 
and  he  felt  he  could  hold  feet  for  a  time.  He 
made  the  usual  signal  urgently,  aad  was  drawn 
upwards  as  rapidly  as  possible*  Yet  the  swing* 
ing  motion,  the  imminent  danger,  and  his  own 
precarious  stren|tn  considered,  we  may  well  be^ 
lieve  the  shortest  interval  would  seem  long,  and 
that  no  ordinary  oonrage  and  eneigy  were  still 
necessary  for  his  safety.  He  reached  the  top, 
and  instantly  prostrated  himself  on  the  turf,  re- 
turning aloud  to  the  Almighty  his  fervent  thanks- 
givings,  a  few  words  of  which  had  hardly  ea» 
caped  bis  lips,  when  he  sunk  into  utter  insensi- 
bility. 

Great  was  the  amaaement  of  lus  associates  to 
find  him  hanging  on  by  his  hands-— greater  far 
their  astonishment  at  his  singular  adventure:  but 
once  having  told  his  tale,  which  every  circum- 
stance clearly  corroborated,  his  pole  and  net 
being  found  on  the  rock  as  described,  he  never 
would  again  be  prevailed  on  to  recur  to  the  sub- 
ject; nor  did  he  ever  approach  in  the  direction 
of  the  cliff  from  which  he  had  descended,  with- 
out turning  shudderingly  away  from  a  spot  asso- 
ciated with  a  trial  so  severe. 

Quite  contrasted  to  all  these  scenes,  as  we  ob* 
served  at  the  outset,  are  the  aspect  of  nature  and 
the  manner  of  taking  the  sesrfowl  and  their  eg^ 
in  Shetland.  The  hills  here  are  low,  none  of 
the  seaward  precipices  are  above  six  or  seven 
hundred  feet  high  ;  and  so  far  from  fowling  being 
pursued  as  a  regular  breneh  of  employment, 
under  proper  regulations,  as  in  Faroe,  the  She^ 
land  landlords  and  other  superion  by  all  means 
discourage  their  dependents  from  spending  their 
time  and  energies  in  what  is  at  best  to  them  a 
desultory  and  most  dangerous  occupation,  which, 
moreover,  robs  the  rocks,  otherwise  so  bare  and 
ragged,  «f  those  feathered  denizens,  their  appro- 
priate ornament.    Slill,  so  fascinating  and  aju 
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citing  is  this  method  of  idling  away  time,  that 
might  be  much  more  profitably  or  improvinglj 
employed,  at  least  in  these  islands,  that  many  of 
the  fishermen  frequent  the  cliffs  and  peril  their 
lives  in  the  forbidden  parsuit. 

There  is  in  the  island  of  Unst,  the  most  north- 
erly of  the  Shetlands,  one  man  who,  by  his 
bravery,  expertness,  and,  we  may  perhaps  add, 
his  incorrigible  perseverance,  has  gained  a  sort 
of  tacit  immanity  from  the  general  restriction,  or 
at  least  his  poaching  misdemeanours  are  winked 
at.  His  father  was  a  noted  fowler  before  him  ; 
and  since  his  own  earliest  boyhood,  he  has  been 
accustomed  to  make  it  his  pastime  to  scramble 
among  the  steepest  crags  and  ciifis,  making  many 
a  hairbreadth  escape,  many  an  unheard-of  prize. 
He  has  robbed  the  most  inaccessible  nooks  of 
their  inhabitants,  and  even  surprised  the  sea 
eagle  in  her  nest.  He  climbs  barefooted,  and 
his  toes  clasp  the  slippery  rock  as  talons  would. 
Fear  or  dizziness  he  knows  not  of ;  and  for  a 
few  shillings,  or  for  an  afternoon's  recreation,  he 
will  scale  many  a  ladder  of  rock,  and  penetrate 
many  a  time-worn  crevice,  where  human  foot 
but  bis  own  will  probably  never  tread.  Every 
cranny,  eveiy  stepping-place  of  the  precipitous 
headlands  of  his  native  island  are  intimately 
known  to  him ;  and  at  how  much  expense  of 
anconquerable  perseverance,  ziff-zag  explorings, 
and  undaunted  courage  this  has  been  accomplish- 
ed, we  may  not  stop  too  particularly  to  relate. 

On  one  occasion,  led  on  by  his  indomitable 
love  of  exploring,  he  had  passed  to  a  point  of  a 
difT  to  which  even  he  had  never  dared  to  venture 
before.  His  object  was  to  discover  the  spot 
where  he  believed  a  pair  of  eagles  had  long  built 
unmolested.  Overjoyed,  he  reached  the  place ; 
triumphantly  he  possessed  himself  of  the  eggs 
(for  which,  by  the  by,  a  commercial  collector 
afterwards  paid  him  five  shillings;)  and  then  he 
for  the  first  time  became  aware  of  his  where- 
abouts. How  he  got  there  he  could  not  even 
imagine.  He  paused  a  few  moments:  it  was 
not  fear,  but  unfeigned  surprise  and  awe  thai 
entranced  him ;  and  then  the  consideration  na- 
tarally  forced  itself  on  his  attention — «How  shall 
I  return  ?'  It  ought  to  be  mentioned,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  uninitiated,  that  it  is  much  more 
difficult  to  gd  down  than  to  ascend.  The  whole 
t3rtuosities  and  difficulties  of  the  path  are  more 
elearly  in  view,  and  the  head  is  apt  not  to  be  so 
steady.  In  the  present  case,  moreover,  the  ex- 
citement was  past — the  object  was  attained  ;  and 
it  is  wonderftil  how  the  blood  cools,  and  courage 
becomes  calculating,  in  these  latter  circumstances. 
Well,  beside  the  plundered  eyrie  our  gallant  ad- 
venturer sat  cogitating.  •  I'll  never  return,  that's 
certain,  to  begin  with,'  he  said  to  himself.  *  After 
all  my  escapes  and  exploits,  my  time  is  come  at 
last.  Well,  if  it  is,  ii  is :  let  me  meet  it  like  a 
man !  If  it  is  not  come,  I  shall  get  down  in 
safety,  as  I  have  done  ere  now,  though  never 
from  such  an  awftil  place  before.'    So  he  preci- 


pitately began  the  descent — plunging  on  without 
an  idea  except  his  early-imbibed  belief  in  predes^ 
tination,  and  an  occasicmal  aspiration  to  the  Al- 
mighty for  protection.  He  never  knew,  he 
says,  how  or  by  what  paths  he  reached  a  place 
of  comparative  safety  ;  but  he  would  not  attempt 
to  ffo  again  to  that  spot  for  twenty  gnineas. 

ft  is  not,  however,  only  in  those  localities 
with  which  from  childhood  he  has  been  familiar 
that  our  courageous  fowler  is  dexterous  and  ad- 
venturous in  his  undertakings.  Tempted  by  an 
ofier  of  adequate  remuneration  from  an  amateur, 
he  engaged  to  procure  an  eagle's  egg  from  a  dis- 
tant quarter,  where  they  were  known  to  have  a 
nest.  The  gentleman,  in  the  interval  of  his  ab- 
sence, sorely  repented  that  he  had  proffered  the 
bribe,  tliough  he  by  no  means  urged  the  step. 
But  in  due  time  the  brave  cragsman  returned 
successful,  having  twice  scaled  the  precipice  to 
the  eyrie.  The  first  time  when  he  reached  the 
place,  from  whence  he  scared  the  parent  birds, 
he  found  the  nest  so  isituated,  that  though  he 
saw  the  eggs,  he  could  not  by  any  possibility 
reach  them.  Nothing  daunted,  he  returned  and 
made  his  preparations.  To  the  end  of  a  long 
fishing-rod  he  attached  a  bladder,  the  mouth  of 
which  he  kept  distended  by  a  wire.  Reaching 
this  simple  but  ingenious  apparatus  to  the  nest* 
from  the  perch ing-place  where  he  leaned,  he 
gradually  worked  the  eggs  into  the  bladder-bag 
with  the  point  of  the  rod,  and  bore  them  off  in 
triumph.  It  was  the  most  lucrative,  though  the 
most  dangerous  adventure  he  had  ever  accom- 
plished ;  for  the  locality  was  strange,  the  weather 
was  gloomy,  and  the  birds  were  fierce,  and  at 
one  time  in  startling  proximity  to  the  spoiler. 

This  man,  who  in  every  respect  is  the  beau 
ideal  of  a  successful  fowler,  is  now  in  the  prime 
of  life,  about  medium  height,  active  and  agile  of 
course,  and  slender  and  lithe  as  an  eel.  During 
the  late  trying  season  of  destitution  from  the 
failure  of  crops  and  fishing,  he  has  mainly  sup* 
ported  his  family  by  the  produce  of  such  ex- 
ploits as  we  have  been  detailing.  And  he  ha« 
a  little  son,  the  tiny  counterpart  of  himself,  whom, 
almost  ever  since  he  could  walk,  he  has  taught 
to  climb  the  rocks  alongw  i  th  him,  and  who 
therefore  bids  fair,  should  he  escape  casualties, 
to  be  as  bold  and  expert  in  fowling  as  is  his 
parent. 

ExpoaTiNo  Apples. — Asa  Smith,  of  Lockport 
Niagara  co.,  went  out  in  the  Europa,  and  took 
with  him  about  2,000  barrels  of  choice  apples,  of 
some  twenty-five  different  varieties, selected  from 
the  orchards  of  Niagara  co.,  with  special  reference 
to  the  foreign  market.  The  exportation  of  Apples 
has  heretofore  been  carried  on  only  on  a  limited 
scale,  and  we  trust  that  the  enterprise  on  which 
A.  Smith,  with  pure  Yankee  zesJ,  has  entered, 
may  prove  not  only  remunerating,  but  initiatory 
to  a  successful  trade  that  will  prove  beneficial  to 
the  fruit-growers  of  this  country. — Utica  Gaz^ 
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DISTRESS  IN  IRELAND- 

Cbnteax.  Relikv  Committxe  or  thk  Socistt  of 

Fbiends. 

43,  Fleet  street,  Ihthlin,       1 
19th  of  Sixth  monthj  1848.   5 

AUhough  a  prolonged  state  of  distress  in 
several  parts  of  Ireland,  and  the  continued  sup- 
plies poured  in  upon  us  from  abroad  with  unex- 
ampled liberality,  renders  it  impossible  yet  to 
close  our  labours,  and  to  furnish  our  constitu* 
ents  with  a  full  account  of  the  distribution  of 
their  bounty  ;  yet  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  year 
and  a  half,  since  we  entered  upon  the  admmis- 
tralion  of  the  large  fund  entrusted  to  us,  demands 
that  some  account  of  our  proceeding,  and  of  the 
present  state  of  our  accounts,  should  be  laid  bo- 
fore  the  subscribers. 

We  present  herewith  a  statement  of  our  re- 
ceipts and  issues,  in  money  and  food,  from  the 
time  of  our  appointment,  in  Eleventh  month, 
1846,  to  the  Ist  of  Fifth  month,  1^48. 

The  management  of  tlie  local  distribution  has 
been  entrusted  to  individuals  or  committees  in 
the  respective  districts,  whom  we  believe  to  be 
efficient  and  trustworthy  ;  and  in  the  selection 
of  these  channels  of  relief,  as  well  as  in  every 
other  branch  of  our  administration,  we  have  no 
hesitation  iif  stating  that  the  strictest  impartiality 
has  been  observed^ 

It  is  obvious  that  a  large  amount  of  labour 
roust  have  devolved  on  those  engaged  in  con- 
ducting a  business  comprehending  not  only  the 
distribution  of  so  considerable  a  fund,  but  the 
receipt  and  management  of  the  vast  supplies  of 
provisions  placed  at  our  disposal  by  the  munifi- 
cence of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  con- 
sisting of  nearly  one  hundred  separate  shipments 
or  cargoes,  many  of  which  were  landed  at 
various  seaports.  A  well-arranged  system  of 
management  and  of  accounts  was  therefore 
necessary  to  ensure  due  regularity  in  all  the  de- 
tails, and  afibrd  facility  hereafter  for  any  scru- 
tiny to  which  our  transactions  may  be  subjected. 
Of  the  extent  of  the  correspondence,  growing  out 
of  the  several  departments  of  the  concern,  some 
idea  may  be  formed,  when  we  state  that  the 
number  of  letters  received  and  dispatched  at  our 
office  in  Dublin,  in  the  course  of  the  eighteen 
months  embraced  in  the  present  report,  was  up- 
wards of  thirty  seven  thousand.  Oar  endeavour 
has  been  to  conduct  the  business  at  the  smallest 
possible  cost  without  a  sacrifice  of  efficiency ; 
and  in  this  we  have  been  greatly  aided  by  the 
gratuitous  services  of  several  friends,  who  have 
devoted  their  time  with  much  diligence  to  the 
work.  A  considerable  number  of  paid  clerks 
have,  however,  been  indispensable ;  and  we  have 
only  to  express  our  hope,  that  having  reference 
to  the  magnitude  and  diversified  character  of  the 
business  entrusted  to  us,  the  expenses  of  man- 
agement will  be  considered  moderate. 

We  are  here  bound  to  acknowledge  tho  im- 


portant assistance  afforded  to  as  in  the  care  and 
distribution  of  the  American  supplies  by  the 
liberal  arrangements  of  our  Government.  Nearly 
one  half  of  these  consignments,  arriving  at  a 
period  when  the  Commissariat  Relief  Depart- 
ment was  in  operation,  were  received  into  its 
depots  without  expense  to  us.  From  this  ac- 
commodation, and  the  obliging  manner  in  which 
tlie  officers  employed  in  the  several  branches  of 
the  public  service  with  -whom  we  have  been 
brought  into  communication,  have  co-operated 
with  as,  not  only  has  a  large  saving  been  effected 
in  our  expenses,  but  facilities  have  been  afforded 
for  the  correct  transaction  of  our  business  which 
we  could  not  otherwise  have  enjoyed. 

In  explanation  of  the  money-value  affixed  to 
the  consignments  of  provisions  from  America  in 
the  annexed  account,  we  may  state,  that  in 
general  the  figures  represent  very  nearly  the  ac- 
tual market-value  of  the  provisions  on  arrival, 
freight  and  charges  paid.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  freight  has  been,  in  all  cases,  paid  by  our 
Government.  In  some  instances  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  sell  the  food,  and  in  these  cases  the 
amount  of  money  received  is  qf  course  that 
which  appears  in  our  books. 

Referring  to  the  proportion  of  our  funds  al- 
lotted to  the  several  districts,  we  may  observe 
that,  whilst  there  has  been  a  conscientious  en- 
deavour to  make  an  equitable  distribution,  it  is 
not  pretended  that  in  all  cases  the  amount  ex- 
pended in  each  county  has  been  in  the  precise 
ratio  of  the  distress.  The  strict  application  of 
such  a  rule  was  rendered  impracticable  by  vari- 
ous circumstances.  In  all  cases  it  was  needful 
to  keep  in  view  the  government  measures,  and 
those  of  the  other  relief  associations,  as  well  a^ 
the  local  resources  which  were  or  ought  to  be 
forthcoming;  but  the  cause  which  above  all 
others  has  obstructed  an  equal  participation  in 
the  relief,  has  been  the  want  of  a  sufficient  num* 
ber  of  suitable  hands  to  administer  it  in  some  of 
the  most  distressed  districts.  It  will  he  perceived 
that  a  much  larger  share  of  our  funds  has  been 
distributed  in  the  province  of  Munster  than  in 
Gonnaught.  It  is  true  that  in  the  western  parts 
of  the  county  of  Cork,  and  in  the  counties  of 
Kerry  and  Clare,  the  famine  was  as  sore  as  in 
any  part  of  Ireland ;  but  in  extremity  of  want, 
and  extent  of  destitution,  the  province  of  Con- 
naught  unquestionably  presented  upon  the  whole 
the  darkest  shade  of  distress.  It  is  very  difficult 
for  those  who  are  not  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  state  of  that  f)rovince,  to  conceive  how  com- 
pletely that  machinery  is  wanting  in  its  exten* 
sive  rural  districts,  which,  in  a  weU-ordered  com- 
munity, can  be  made  available  for  investigating 
and  administering  to  the  wants  of  the  poor. 
From  this  cause  it  has  been  found  impossible  in 
some  parts  of  Connaughtto  carry  out  by  private 
agency,  any  comprehensive  measures  of  relief. 
The  larger  distribution  of  our  funds  in  Munster 
has  been  mainly  owing  to  the  greater  amount  of 
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local  cooperatioOf  superiDtended  and  aided  as  it 
has  been  by  our  efficient  auxiliary  committeeis  of 
Friends  in  the  towns  of  Cork,  Limerick,  Water- 
ford,  and  Clonmel. 

We  now  turn  from  the  past  to  our  present 
operations.  Under  the  extreme  pressure  of 
famine  with  which  we  had  to  deal  for  a  consider- 
able time  afler  our  appointment,  the  prominent 
object  was  to  devise  the  most  prompt  and  ef- 
fectual measures  for  averting  stanratton.  The 
dearth  of  food  was  generally  attempted  to  be  met 
by  the  formation  of  depots,  where  soup  and 
other  kinds  of  cooked  provisions  were  gratui- 
tously distributed ;  but  the  hurtful  tendency  of 
gratuitous  relief  in  pauperizing  the  people  was 
too  apparent  to  permit  the  continuance  of  such  a 
system  beyond  the  period  of  urgent  need,  and 
accordingly,  as  the  Buffering  gradually  abated, 
and  a  more  comprehensive  poor-law  came  into 
operation,  it  became  our  anxious  endeavour  to 
apply  the  residue  of  the  means  entrusted  to  us, 
to  such  objects  as  were  most  likely,  whilst 
affording  present  relief,  to  have  a  direct  bearing 
upon  the  permanent  improvement  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people,  in  promoting  productive  in- 
dustry, and  developing  the  resources  of  the 
country.  With  this  view,  we  have  for  some 
months  past  very  much  discontinued  gratuitous 
issues  of  food,  for  purposes  of  general  relief,  and 
have  chiefly  confined  our  grants  to  some  suffer- 
ing districts,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  nour- 
ishment to  sick  and  convalescent  persons,  and 
their  helpless  children,  who  may  not  be  ade- 
quately relieved  onder  ^e  existing  poor-law. 
We  intend  to  adhere  to  this  system. 

Considerable  grants  have  been  recently  made, 
and  are  still  in  progress,  in  aid  of  an  extension 
of  the  fisheries  on  the  western  and  southern 
coasts.  This  is  a  branch  of  national  industry 
which  promises  beyond  most  others  to  reward 
the  enterprize  of  the  intelligent  and  persevering ; 
it  also  possesses  the  important  advantage,  in 
those  parts  where  the  produce  of  the  land  is  in- 
sufficient for  the  support  of  its  population,  of 
being  productive  of  immediaie  supplies  of  whole- 
some food.  Our  assistance  has  chiefly  consisted 
of  loans  to  parties  who  have  undertaken  to  act 
in  conformi^  to  regulations  carefully  framed, 
with  a  view  to  the  interests  of  botli  owners  and 
crews  of  the  boats  employed.  We  consider  that 
the  obligation  to  repayment  oat  of  actual  earn- 
ings will  be  a  stimulus  to  industry,  and  lay  the 
foundation  for  a  more  healthy  prosecution  of  the 
trade,  than  if  it  were  nurtured  by  a  system  of 
gratuities. 

We  have  lately  entered  upon  the  cultivation 
of  about  five  hundred  and  fifty  Irish,  equal  to 
nine  hundred  English,  acres  of  land  in  the 
county  of  Mayo— an  engagement  requiring  the 
outlay  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money ;  which 
being  chiefly  expended  in  spade  labour  in  one  of 
the  most  impoverished  counties  in  Ireland,  can- 
not fail,  whatever  may  be  its  ultimate  issue,  to 


afford  a  largo  amount  of  preseut  relief.  We 
entertain  a  hope,  however,  not  only  that  the 
funds  employed  will  be  returned,  but  that  the 
exhibition  of  an  improved  mode  of  culture,  and 
the  growth  of  useful  crops,  hitherto  but  little 
known  in  that  part  of  the  country,  will  have  m 
tendency  to  wiUidraw  the  peasantry  from  their 
exclusive  dependence  on  the  potato,  and  in  other 
respects  be  productive  of  permanent  benefit. 
The  lands  are  of  good  quality,  and  in  fair  con- 
dition ;  and  are  pbteed  at  our  disposal  for  one 
season  by  the  proprietors,  free  of  rent  and  poor 
rate :  we  provide  the  labour,  manure,  and  seed, 
and  receive  the  produce,  giving  up  the  land  when 
the  crops  shall  be  disposed  of. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  land  is  now 
sown,  and  the  prospects  so  far  are  favourable. 
This  operation  is  superintended  by  an  intelligent 
local  Committee,  consisting  of  a  few  highly  re- 
spectable persons,  assisted  by  the  County  Sur« 
veyor,  and  one  of  the  Practical  Instructors  at 
present  so  usefully  employed  by  the  Royal  Ag* 
ricultural  Society,  in  diffusing  sound  information 
respecting  the  management  of  land  amongst  the 
small  farmers  in  various  parts  of  Ireland.  A 
similar  operation  on  a  smaller  scale  has  been 
undertaken  on  our  behalf  in  the  county  of  Gal- 
way  by  Lord  Wallscourt:  in  this  instance,  we 
have  simply  given  the  seed  and  advanced  the 
sum  of  jS206,  to  be  repaid  in  twelve  months,  on 
condition  of  the  money  being  expended  in  the 
culture  by  spade  labour  oi  fiAy  acres  in  crops 
approved  by  us.  The  whole  of  this  land  is  now 
under  crop,  and  the  reports  made  to  us  of  the 
execution  and  prospects  of  the  work  are  ex- 
ceedingly satis&clory. 

The  situation  of  small  landholders,  who  have 
struggled  under  the  great  difficulties  of  the  last 
two  years  to  maintain  their  independent  posi- 
tion, has  repeatedly  claimed  our  sympathy  and 
assistance.  We  were  enabled  last  year,  by  a 
liberal  donation  from  the  Government  of  about 
40,000  pounds  weight  of  turnip  seed,  to  make 
a  very  seasonable  distribution  in  small  portions 
in  various  parts  of  Ireland.  The  results  were 
truly  valuable  and  eoconraging.  By  the  returns 
made  from  our  correspondents  entrusted  with  the 
local  distribution,  it  appeared  that  nine  thousand 
six  hundred  and  fifty  two  acres  were  sown,  a 
large  proportion  of  which,  through  the  extreme 
poverty  of  the  occupiers,  would  probably  have 
otherwise  lain  waste;  and  the  produce  having 
been  generally  abundant,  it  is  estimated  that  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  tons  of 
turnips  were  llius  raised  by  a  class  consisting 
generally  of  small  farmers  and  cottiers,  whose 
resources  were  almost  exhausted.  There  is 
probably  at  the  present  time,  no  portion  of  the 
community  labouring  under  greater  difficulties 
and  privations,  than  those  whose  occupation  of 
land  exceeding  one  quarter  of  an  acre  has  ex- 
cluded them  from  poor-law  relief,  and  who  cling 
to  their  little  holdings  as  the  only  means  of  fu- 
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lure  assistaace.  We  have  had  andoubted  evi- 
dence that  sevefal  instaDces  have  occurred,  in 
which  persoos  thus  circumstanced  have  suffered 
individuals  of  their  family  to  die  of  want  rather 
than  surrender  their  land.  Encouraged  by  the 
experience  of  last  season,  and  as  a  means  of  the 
most  useful  assistance  to  this  suffering  class,  we 
have  this  year  allotted  the  sum  of  dg5000  for  the 
purchase  of  turnip  and  other  green-crop  seeds, 
of  which  the  early  kinds  have  been  extensively 
distributed,  and  the  allotment  of  others  is  still  in 
progress.  The  seeds  are  given  gratuitously,  our 
correspondents  in  the  several  districts  being 
merely  expected  to  satisfy  themselves  of  the 
real  need  of  the  parties,  and  that  in  every  case 
the  requisite  quantity  of  ground  has  been 
properly  prepared. 

(To  be  cootiDned.) 

FRIENDS'  EEVIEW. 


PHILADELPfflA,  FIRST  MONTH  6,  184». 


The  intelligence  which  we  have  introduced  into 
oar  present  number,  and  to  be  further  continued  in 
oar  next,  respecting  the  efforts  that  have  been 
made  and  are  still  in  process,  to  relieve  the  dis- 
tresses, and  improve  the  condition  of  the  poor  in 
Ireland,  will,  we  trust,  be  interesting  to  many  of 
oar  readers,  notwithstanding  the  time  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  documents  in  question  were  is* 
sued.  The  principal  causes  of  the  destitution,  of 
which  such  appalling  accounts  have  been  diffused 
among  us,  are  etill  at  work  in  that  ill-regulated  and 
Ui-govemed  island. 

When  we  contemplate  the  destitute  and  suffer- 
ing condition  of  the  great  mass  of  the  labouring 
popalation,  in  that  and  its  sister  islands,  as  well  as 
on  many  parts  of  the  continent,  and  the  heavy  de- 
mands thence  arising  upon  the  time  and  resources 
of  the  philanthropists  of  those  countries,  we  have 
great  cause  for  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  every 
good  and  perfect  gift,  for  the  abundance  with 
which  we  are  favoured,  and  the  comparative  ex- 
emption from  the  worst  evtis  of  poverty  which  is 
experienced  by  the  people  of  these  United  States. 
Yet,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  here,  especially 
in  our  larger  cities,  no  inconsiderable  share  of  suf- 
fering from  want  is  witnessed  by  a  part  of  onr 
population.  As  in  all  cases,  prevention  is  better 
than  cure,  it  ought  to  be  an  object  with  those  who 
are  in  possession  of  the  comforts  and  conveniences 
of  life,  to  use  their  means  and  their  influence,  not 
only  in  relieving  distress  when  it  actually  exists^ 
but  in  drying  up  the  sources  from  which  destitu- 
tion and  wretchedness  usually  spring.  Among  the 
means  directed  to  this  end,  the  Moral  Reform  for 
coloured  women,  of  which  a  brief  notice  is  given 


below,  may  be  justly  regarded  as  one,  to  which  it 
is  hoped  the  attention  of  oni  benevolent  citizens 
will  be  given. 


Moral  Rbfokm. — ^The  attention  of  those  bo- 
nevolently  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  poor 
and  wretched,  is  requested  to  the  following  brief 
statement  of  an  institution  established  by  an  as- 
sociation of  req>ectable  coloured  persons  in  the 
southern  section  of  our  city,  for  the  moral  reform 
of  coloured  women. 

It  has  now  been  several  years  in  operatioi^  and 
is  located  in  Lombard  street  above  Seventh,  and  is 
known  as  the  Moral  Reform  Retreat.  Between 
one  and  two  hundred  women  have  been  taken  in 
from  the  lowest  haunts  of  vice  and  intemperance, 
since  the  commencement ;  and  after  having  been 
restored  to  decent  habits,  and  their  good  beiiaviour 
tested  by  a  trial  of  about  six  week's  residence  in  the 
house,  respectable  places  in  the  country  are  pro- 
vided for  them.  Satisfiiotory  evidence  of  tke  great 
benefit  conferred  upon  these  persons,  has  been  re- 
ceived from  a  number  of  their  employers.  The 
Institution  has  been  supported  partly  by  ainual 
subscriptions^  but  chiefly  by  donations  in  money^ 
clothing/  and  provisions,  from  those  inclined  to  a5- 
sist  in  this  good  work  of  helping  to  reclaim  the 
wretched  victims  of  vice,  from  tbe  fearful  pit  into 
which  they  have  fallen.  The  present  amount  of 
annual  subscriptions,  if  all  collected,  is  not  ade- 
quate to  pay  the  rent  and  the  salary  of  the  matron, 
leaving  the  entire  expense  of  fuel,  provisions,  and 
clothing,  to  be  provided  for  by  donations. 

Contributions  in  provisions,  clothing,  and  fuel, 
may  be  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Matron,  at 
the  house,  in  Lombard  street.  Donations  in 
money  may  be  handed  to  the  Treasurer,  Matilda 
Cassey,  Lombard  street  above  Fourth,  or  to  the 
following,  who  have  consented  to  receive  them  on 
behalf  of  the  Institution.  John  Stokes,  No.  74 
Marshall  street,  M.  C.  Cope,  96$  Filbert  street. 


Maxried,— Or  the  7th  of  Ninth  month  last,  at 
Friends'  Meeting,  MiHbrd,  near  Milton,  Wayne  co., 
Indiana;  Josiah  Clawsou,  son  of  William  Ckwson, 
to  Sarah  N.,  daughter  of  William  Fletcher,  of 
Perquimans  county,  North  Carolina. 


DiKD,— On  the  10th  of  the  Eleventh  month  last, 
at  the  residence  of  her  father,  near  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  in  the  22d  year  of  her  age,  Elizabeth  C. 
Chiles,  wife  of  John  L.  Chiles,  and  daughter  of 
Ephraira  and  Charlotte  A.  Morgan.  By  her  mild 
and  amiable  disposition,  and  the  urbanity  of  her 
manners,  she  had  endeared  herself  to  a  large  circle 
of  friends  who  deeply  feel  her  loss.  Although,  in 
the  inscrutable  wisdom  of  Providence,  this  young 
friend  was  called  to  give  an  account  of  her  stew- 
ardship in  the  rooming  of  her  days,  and  in  the 
midst  of  eartbly  prosperity,  it  is  believed  that, 
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throo^b  Dirine  Meioy,  ahe  was  prepared  to  do  it 
with  joy. 

Foi  a  considerable  time  previous  to  ber  death, 
she  had  been  in  the  daily  practice  of  retiring  to 
her  room  for  the  purpose  of  reading  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. Aboat  two  clays  before  her  dissolution,  ap- 
parently sensible  of  her  approaching  end,  she  de- 
sired tliat  a  number  of  her  friends  and  connections 
might  be  called  into  her  room,  and  after  taking  an 
afi'ectionate  leave  of  each,  and  while  all  were  pre- 
sent, she  seemed  to  feel  a  deep  concern  on  account 
of  a  number  of  slaves,  held  by  some  with  whom 
she  was  closely  united,  and  sl^e  was  favoured  to 
bring  the  subject  before  them  in  a  very  impressive 
manner ;  and  after  receiving  an  astiu ranee  that  they 
dhould  be  inunediatelj  emancipated,  she  desired 
several  of  her  relatives  to  assist  in  educating 
them.  During  this  solemn  and  deeply  impressive 
interview,  she  was  apparently  free  from  pain,  and 
while  all  around  her  were  bathed  in  tears,  she 
was  perfectly  calm  and  composed.  The  next 
mommg  she  again  adverted  to  the  subject  of  the 
slaves,  and  enquired  what  legal  measures  would 
be  necessary  to  perfect  their  freedom,  and  after 
being  informed,  she  appeared  to  be  satisfied. 
Soon  after  this  the  disease  became  more  severe, 
and  her  sufferings  were  so  great  as  to  render  her 
incapable  of  conversing,  although  she  had  intervals 
of  comparative  ease,  in  which  she  made  expres- 
sions tending  to  show  her  confidence  in  her  Re- 
deemer. A  few  hours  before  her  death,  the  pain 
appeared  to  subside,  and  she  quietly  passed  away, 
as  one  falling  into  sleep. 


For  Priendt*  Review. 

EDUCATION  AMONG  FRIENDS. 

The  importance  of  a  leligious  and  gaarded 
education  has  been  so  ofien  proclaimed,  that  the 
expression  must  be  familiar  to  us  all ;  yet  proba- 
bly few,  ev«n  among  ourselves,  are  fully  aware 
how  important  a  privilege  an  education  accord* 
ing  to  the  doctrines  and  principles  of  our  reli* 
gious  Society  actually  is.  It  is  probable  that 
most  young  persons  who  have  grown  up  under 
the  guardianship  of  parents  or  others,  who  have 
endeavoured  to  preserve  them  within  the  limits 
which'  the  consistent  members  of  our  Society 
are  eoncerned  to  observe,  have  considered  the 
restraints  of  their  education  as  encroachments 
on  the  eojovments  of  life,  and  deductions  from 
the  privileges  which  many  other  young  people 
enjoy.  Yet  such  education,  when  properly  un* 
derstood,  is  a  privilege  of  no  ordinary  kind. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  average  duration 
of  life  is  something  greater  among  Friends  than 
in  the  oommnnity  at  large :  and  for  this  statis- 
tical iaet  a  reason  is  easily  assigned.  Whatever 
individual  exceptions  may  exist,  Friends  may 
be  justly  denominated  a  quiet  and  orderly  class ; 
less  subject  to  violent  excitements  than  the  ge- 
neral mass  of  the  community.  This  is  evidently 
conducive  to  health  and  longevity.  From  many 
of  those  assemblies  in  which  health  is  greatly 
endangered,  our  youth  are  excluded  by  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  Society.  The  theatre  and  the 
ball  room,  those  hot  beds  and  nurseries  of  con- 


sumption, as  well  as  vice,  are  to  them  jfbfbidden 
ground.  'J*he  plainness  and  simplicity  which 
the  profession  enjoine,  require  less  to  support 
them  than  fashionable  life.  Hence  with  them 
there  is  less  temptation  to  violent  exertion.  The 
inqniry  annually  revived  in  oar  Meetings  for 
discipline,  whether  Friends  are  careftil  to  2iv« 
within  the  bounds  of  their  cireumstaaces,  and  to 
avoid  engaging  in  business  which  they  have  not 
tlie  means  and  capacity  to  manage  to  advantage, 
thottgh  not  always  effeetiial,  musi  opente  as 
a  eheck  npon  rash  and  hazardous  adventures. 
Hence  the  necessary  tendency  of  tlie  order  esta* 
blished  in  the  Society,  and  the  habits  to  which 
that  order  leads,  is  to  secure  a  laiger  share  of 
tranquillity  than  falls  to  the  common  lot  This» 
then,  promotes  longevity.  An  education  which 
is  calculated  to  establish  these  habits  in  the 
morning  of  life,  is  no  trivial  advantage. 

When  we  reflect  upon  the  evils  by  which  tlie 
worid  is  afflicted,  we  find  them  chiefly  arising 
from  pursuits  which  a  Quaker  edueation  would 
teach  us  to  avoid;  or  from  the  indulgenee  of 
passions  which  it  would  teach  us  to  restrain. 
Our  military  politicians  freely  admit  that  war  is 
a  great  evil,  and  should  be  always  avoided  when 
it  can  be  done  consistently  with  the  national  ho- 
nour. And  this  phantom  of  honour,  whicli  is 
sustained  by  resenting  a  real  or  imaginary  affiront, 
is  an  ignis  fatuus  which  bewilders  individuals  as 
well  as  nations.  That  species  of  honour  has  no 
place  in  Quaker  education,  for  this  teaches  to 
forgive,  not  to  resent  an  offence.  It  teaches  that, 
'•  He  that  is  slow  to  anger,  is  better  than  the 
mighty,  and  he  that  nileth  his  spirit,  than  he 
that  taketh  a  city."  It  teaches  the  duty  of  car- 
rying into  practice  the  doctrines  and  principles 
of  the  New  Tesument  And  in  whatever  raiio 
the  spirit  and  temper  which  that  education  in- 
culcates, are  allowed  to  predominate,  in  that  ratio 
must  the  elements  of  strife  and  contention  be 
purged  away.  Hence  we  may  dearly  infer  that 
the  reason  why  nations  are  so  easily  involved  in 
contests,  is,  that  but  litde  of  the  leaven  of  Qaa- 
keriam  is  infused  into  the  education  of  their 
leaders.  Still,  those  who  enjoy  and  embrace 
the  advantages  of  the  education  in  question,  or 
who  are  wise  enough  to  educate  themselves  in  a 
similar  manner,  escape  the  worst  evils  of  national 
contests.  By  the  habitual  subjugation  of  the 
malevolent  passions,  they  are  kept  free  from  the 
agitation  which  surrounds  them. 

If  we  examine  the  origin  of  those  private  ani- 
mosities and  contests,  by  which  civil  society  is 
embroiled,  we  shall  probably  find  uo  inconside- 
rable share  to  arise  from  the  false  notion  of  ho- 
nour, which  stimulates  national  conflicts— the 
opinion  that  it  is  honourable  to  resent  and  reta- 
liate, but  mean  to  forgive  an  offence.  As  this 
notion  has  no  place  in  Quaker  education,  the 
pacific  principles  which  constitute  a  prominent 
part  of  our  creed,  necessarily  instil  an  opposite 
opinion. 
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As  an  agreeable  illaslratioa  of  this  subject,  the 
foliowiog  anecdote  may  be  given : 

A  few  years  ago,  a  young  man  who  had  en- 
joyed the  advantage  of  a  sober  Quaker  educa- 
tion, was  led  in  the  course  of  his  business  to  the 
house  of  a  fuli-blooded  Southerner,  whose  family 
was  involved  in  a  perplexing  dilemma,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  misunderstanding  that  had  arisen 
between  a  young  man  nearly  connected  with  tbo 
family  and  one  of  his  acquaintances ;  who,  in 
the  impetuosity  of  youth,  and  without  under* 
standinj^  the  case,  had  sent  him  «  challenge. 
The  youth  to  whom  the  cartel  was  sent  had  no 
animosity  towards  his  opponent,  and  had  no  de- 
sire to  kill  him  or  be  killed  himself.  But,  with 
the  notions  of  honour  entertained  by  himself  and 
his  family,  it  was  a  serious  qnesiion  how  he 
should  act.  If  ho  made  concessions  or  declined 
a  meeting,  his  courage  might  be  questioned: 
and  if  he  did  not  manifest  a  proper  spirit  of  re- 
sentment his  honour  might  be  tarnished.  A  letp 
ler  was  therefore  prepared,  to  be  communicated 
to  the  challenger  through  the  medium  of  tlie 
newspaper,  manifesting  what  was  ihdbght  a  pro- 
per spirit;  but  which  was  calculated  to  widen 
the  breach,  and  render  a  duel  between  two 
such  chivalric  characters  inevitable.  The  young 
Friend,  after  explaining  his  code  of  honour, 
which,  he  declared,  would  not  permit  him  under 
any  conceivable  circumstances  to  fight  a  duel, 
proposed  trying  to  write  a  letter  on  t^half  of  his 
new  acquaintance,  instead  of  that  which  had 
been  prepared.  This  being  agreed  to,  he  wrote 
a  cool,  dispassionate  explanation  of  the  case, 
making  no  acknowledgment  of  fault  on  his  own 
side,  and  casting  no  reflections  upon  his  oppo- 
nent ;  but  simply  showing  that  no  reason  existed 
for  a  quarrel  between  them.  This  letter  being 
read,  and  subjected  to  the  Southern  test  of  ho- 
nour, appeared  free  from  unmanly  concessions, 
and  not  calculated  to  compromise  the  chivalry  of 
its  reputed  author.  It  was  accordingly  adopted, 
and  inserted  in  the  public  papers.  The  conseh 
quence  was  tliat  a  request  was  soon  aflerwards 
received  from  the  author  of  the  challenge,  for 
liberty  to  withdraw  his  cartel  of  defiance.  This 
of  course  was  readily  granted,  and  the  whole 
difficulty  amicably  setded.  The  youth  most 
deeply  interested,  finding  this  Oordian  knot  so 
quietly  and  easily  untied,  candidly  acknow- 
ledged the  superiority  of  the  Quaker  code  of 
honour.  E.  L. 

WHAT  ONE   POOR  MAM   CAN  DO. 

We  find  the  following  in  one  of  our  English 
exchanges,  and  have  no  reason  to  doubt  its  ac- 
curacy : 

^<  A  reclaimed  drunkard  made  the  following 
statements  a  few  evenings  ago.  He  had  opened 
a  room  for  the  advocacy  of  Teetotalism,  in  a 
very  low  and  degraded  neighbourhood  in  the 
district  of  Holloway,  near  London.    Many  at- 


tended ;  about  800  had  signed  the  pledge,  40  of 
whom  were  reclaimed  from  habitual  drunkenness. 
He  had  been  the  means,  also,  of  putting  into 
circulation  about  4000  tracts.  He  had  establish- 
ed a  Sabbath  school  into  which  about  250  chil- 
dren ITad  been  admitted  ;  a  day  school,  the  aver- 
age attendance  at  which  was  120 ;  and  an  even- 
ing school  for  adults,  in  which  were  several  per- 
sons now  able  to  read  a  chapter  in  the  Testa- 
ment. Further,  he  had  founded  a  Savings'  bank 
for  the  children's  hdf  pence  and  farthings  ;  JC15 
had  been  paid  in,  which  instead  of  being  wasted 
in  sweet-meats  and  fruit,  bought  on  the  Sabbath, 
was  expended  last  Christmas  in  shoes,  frocks, 
jackets,  and  other  useful  articles.  Nor  was  this 
all :  many  had  been  brought  to  hear  the  Gospel 
preached,  and  some  of  those  who  at  first  molest- 
ed the  preacher,  were  now  the  most  ready  to 
protect  and  to  assist  him.  All  this  was  done  by 
one  reclaimed  man,  a  working  gardener,  in  ike 
course  of  twelve  months* 


Prom  Chambert*t  Edinburgh  Journ*!. 
FEMALE  HEROISM. 
(Conelttdcd  fnm  page  tsi.) 

I  have  said  that  the  attendance  of  the  day 
scholars  seldom  exceeded  three  years ;  and  much 
as  Mrs.  Wilson  desired  to  believe  that  the  bread 
cast  upon  the  waters  would  not  be  lost,  no  well- 
authenticated  evidence  ever  reached  her  that  the 
brief  school  days  produced  any  permanently 
beneficial  effects,  sufficient  to  counteract  the 
superstition  and  ignorance  with  which  her  pupils 
were  necessarily  surrounded.  Feeling  the  im- 
possibility with  day-schools  of  obviating  infec- 
tion from  such  sources,  she  had  always  cherished 
the  idea  of  rearing  sotoe  children  from  their  very 
infancy,  uncontaminated  by  the  evil  examples  of 
a  native  home  ;  but  it  was  not  till  just  before  she 
moved  into  the  Central  School  that  she  had  an 
opportunity  of  carrying  her  plan  into  execution. 
Her  durzie  (tailor)  feeling  himself  dying,  sent 
for  her,  and  implored  her  to  take  eharge  of  his 
only  child :  he  said  he  could  not  be  a  Christian 
himself,  but  he  wished  her  to  be  one ;  and  that 
if  Mrs.  Wilson  would  promise  to  keep  her,  he 
would,  in  the  presence  of  his  relatives,  make 
over  the  little  giri  to  that  lady.  The  assurance 
was  as  readily  given  as  her  task  was  C4>nscien- 
tiously  fulfilled ;  and  no  first  ftuits  could  have 
been  more  promising,  or  could  have  ripened 
more  satisfactorily;  no  commencement  could 
have  been  followed  by  more  complete  success. 
In  a  very  few  weeks  another  orphan,  totally 
destitute,  was  thrown  in  Mrs.  Wilson's  way; 
and  much  about  the  same  time  she  was  requested 
to  receive  as  a  boarder  a  Httle  slave  giri,  the 
charge  of  whom  had,  by  very  peculiar  circum- 
stances, devolved  on  a  lady  whose  health  and 
position  prevented  her  training  the  poor  castaway 
satisfactorily.  •  That  there  needs  only  a  begin- 
ning,' was  never  more  fully  verified  than  in  the 
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case  of  the  Orphan  Asylum.  That  which  for 
several  years  had  been  the  chief  wish  of  Mrs. 
Wilson's  heart  was  accomplished  in  a  few 
months ;  and  before  she  had  a  home  to  shelter 
them,  she  found  herself  surrounded  by  twenty- 
fire  dependent  little  creatures.  The  orphans 
were  entirely  and  exclusively  Mrs.  Wilson's  own 
chaise ;  the  Ladies'  Committee  had  no  control 
over  them.  From  the  first,  the  pupils  were 
trained  to  contribute  by  their  labours  to  their  own 
support ;  and  she  was  never  without  larj^  orders 
for  worsted  work,  which  paid  well.  She  was 
assisted  io  all  her  labours,  but  more  particularly 
in  this  department,  by  a  young  lady  who  had 
joined  her  from  England;  and  before  this 
very  interesting  person  fell  a  victim  to  the  cli- 
mate, some  of  the  elder  girls  under  her  tuition 
had  become  so  expert  in  the  use  of  the  needle 
(another  innovation  on  the  privileges  of  the  male 
sex,}  that  they  were  able  to  copy  fancy-work  of 
all  kinds,  from  the  sale  of  which  a  considerable 
sum  was  realized  yeariy.  All  the  orphans, 
however,  were  not  entirely  dependent  on  Mrs. 
Wilson  ;  many  of  them  were  boarded  with  her 
by  individuals  who  were  only  too  thankful  to 
find  such  a  refiige  for  any  poor  stray  sheep 
thrown  upon  their  charity.  Indeed,  considering 
the  frequency  of  such  cases,  it  seems  wonderful 
that  so  many  years  were  required  to  carry  out  a 
plan  so  beneficial  to  so  many.  Thus  one  girl 
was  the  child  of  a  wretched  woman  executed  for 
a  most  inhuman  murder;  the  benevolence  of  the 
judge's  wife  rescued  the  unfortunate  child  from 
starvation,  and  supported  her  in  the  Orphan  Re- 
fuge: another  boarder  was  a  girl  from  the 
Goomsnr  country,  whose  limbs  for  months  re- 
tained the  marks  of  the  ligatures  with  which  she 
had  been  bound  previous  to  sacrifice:  another 
was  a  fine  handsome  New  Zealand  girl,  who 
was  found  in  the  streets  of  Calcutta,  having  been 
concealed  on  board  the  vessel  that  had  brought 
her,  till  its  departure,  and  then  left  to  live  or  die, 
as  might  happen.  There  was  also  one  boarder 
of  quite  another  class ;  she  was  the  wife  of  a 
young  Hindoo,  who,  whilst  studying  at  Bishop's 
College  af\er  his  conversbn,  was  anxious  to  re^ 
cue  his  young  wife  from  heathenism,  and  placed 
her  with  Mrs.  Wilson,  to  be  educated  as  a  Chris- 
Uan.  He  died  early,  and  I  am  not  aware  of  the 
fate  of  his  wife. 

The  building  in  which  Mrs.  Wilson  resided 
was  admirably  calculated  for  day  schools,  as  it 
was  in  the  centre  of  the  native  population*  This 
proximity  was  essential  to  secure  day  scholars, 
who  might  be  seen,  just  returned  from  their  bath 
in  the  not  very  distant  Hoogly,  as  early  as  six 
in  the  morning  beginning  their  studies,  which 
continued  till  ten.  The  situation,  however,  that 
was  the  best  for  day  scholars  was  the  worst  for 
those  whom  it  was  desirable  to  wean  from  their 
old  paths — to  obliterate  all  they  knew  already 
that  was  demoralising— -and,  if  possible,  to  pre- 
sent nothing  but  what  was  pure  and  lovely  for 


their  imitation.  As  long  as  the  orphans  were 
in  daily  contact  with  the  outrpupils,  these  ob- 
jects could  not  be  obtained  ;  and  it  became  evi- 
dent a  separation  must  be  made,  or  that  the  day- 
schools,  as  beim;  of  minor  importance,  should  be 
sacrificed,  and  tlie  Central  School  converted  into 
an  Orphan  Refuge.  It  seemed  hopeless  to  at- 
tempt carrying  on  both  from  funds  collected  on 
the  spot.  For  all  that  had  in  the  first  instance 
been  raised  in  Britain  and  India  for  the  purposes 
of  native  female  education,  and  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Ladies'  Committee,  had  been  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  ruin  of  one  of  the  largest  houses 
of  agency  in  which  they  had  been  placed  by  the 
treasurer;  and  the  expenses  attendant  on  the 
day  schools  had  since  been  defrayed  by  sub- 
scriptions and  donations  from  the  benevolent  in 
Calcutta,  which,  however  liberal,  sometimes  left 
the  secretary  without  a  rupee  in  hand.  Mrs, 
Wilson  at  once  negatived  the  plan  of  sacrificing 
the  oue  scheme  for  the  other;  she  said  both 
should  be  accomplished ;  and  what  seemed  im- 
practicable to  all  consulted  on  the  matter,  was 
efiected  by  the  strong  will  and  determined  energy 
of  ono  womaot  She  individually  raised  money 
to  purchase  ground  at  Agiparah,  a  retired  spot 
on  the  banks  of  the  Hoogly,  about  fourteen  miles 
from  Calcutta,  which  she  obtained  on  very  ad- 
vantageous terms.  She  immediately  commenced 
the  erection  of  suitable,  but  simple  buildings, 
within  three  walls  so  high  as  to  exclude  all  the 
outer  world,  and  with  the  river  for  the  other 
boundary.  Just  at  the  time  the  ground  was  ob- 
tained, one  of  those  dreadful  inundations  which 
sometimes  depopulate  Cuttack  occurred,  and 
boat  loads  of  half-drowned  women  and  children 
arrived  off  Calcutta.  Mre.  Wilson  gave  a  home 
to  all  who  would  take  it ;  and  although  many 
came  only  to  die,  her  numbers  in  a  few  weekis 
amounted  to  one  hundred  likely  le  live.  Many 
of  those  past  youth  were  unwilling  to  conform 
to  the  rules ;  those  that  remained  were  generally 
very  young — some  mere  infants.  When  all 
this  large  accession  of  numbers  was  thus  sud- 
denly thrown  upon  her,  Mrs.  Wilson  was  still 
in  Calcutta,  and  was  obliged  to  erect  temporary 
buildings  for  shelter,  and  to  make  a  great  effort 
to  feed  such  a  host  of  famishing  creatures.  Her 
energies  were  equal  to  the  emergency,  and  funds 
were  never  wanting. 

As  soon  as  the  buildings  at  Agiparah  were 
completed,  Mra.  Wilson  removed  thither  with 
her  large  orphan  family,  and  discontinued  her 
attendance  at  the  day  schools,  and  almost  her 
connection  with  the  outer  world.  All  within 
the  [Nrccincts  of  the  establishment  professed 
Christianity ;  and  no  more  enticing  example  to 
follow  lis  precepts  conk!  have  been  afforded  than 
Mrs.  Wilson's  conduct  displayed.  Her  great 
aim  and  object  in  educating  the  native  girl  was 
to  elevate  the  native  woman;  not  merely  to 
teach  reading,  wrhing,  arithmetic,  the  use  of  the 
needle,  Ac.,  but  to  purify  the  miad,  to  subdue  th^ 
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temper,  to  raise  her  in  the  «ca]e  of  being,  to 
render  her  the  eomp&nion  and  helpmate  of  her 
husband,  instead  of  his  slave  and  drudge.  Many 
of  the  European  patronesses  of  distinction,  as 
noon  as  they  heani  of  the  plan  of  an  Orphan 
Refuge,  hailed  it  as  a  most  admirable  one  for 
rearing  a  much  better  class  of  ladies*  maids  or 
ayahs  than  was  general! j  to  be  found  in  Oal- 
eutta,  and  who  could  speak  English  withal ;  but 
tbey  little  comprehended  Mrs.  Wilson^s  scheme. 
She  did  not  educate  for  the  benefit  of  the  Enro- 
pean,  but  of  the  native.  A  few  of  the  most  in- 
telligent were  taught  to  read  and  write  English, 
but  all  knowledge  was  conveyed  through  the 
medium  of  their  own  language  $  and  none  were 
allowed  to  quit  the  Refuge  until  they  were  sought 
in  marriage  by  suitable  native  Christians,  or  till 
tiieir  services  were  required  to  assist  in  forming 
other  Orphan  retreats.  As  soon  as  the  dwell- 
ings were  finished,  a  place  of  worship  was  erect- 
ed, and  steps  taken  to  induce  a  missionarjT'  and 
his  wife  to  proceed  to  India  to  preside  over  this 
singular  establishment.  For  all  these  under- 
takings funds  were  never  wanting ;  and  though 
their  avowed  purpose  was  to  spread  Cbristiantty, 
many  rich  and  influential  natives  contributed  to 
them ;  and  one  Brahmin  of  high  caste,  when  be- 

Sueathing  a  handsome  sum,  said  he  did  so  under 
le  conviction  that  their  originator  was  more 
than  human.  Before  all  Mrs.  Wilson's  plans 
were  brought  to  maturity,  many  had  gone  and 
done  likewise ;  and  influential  societies  of  vari- 
ous  denominations  were  formed  to  promote 
female  education  in  the  East.  There  are  now 
several  Orphan  Refuges  in  Calcutta,  and  one  in 
almost  every  large  station  in  India.  It  is  not  my 
purpose  to  speak  of  these :  I  wished  only  to  re- 
cord whence  they  all  sprang,  and  who  led  the 
way  in  the  good  and  great  work.  Mrs.  Wilson 
is  no  longer  with  her  lambs,  but  her  deeds  do 
fellow  her ;  and  wherever  the  despised  and  out^ 
cast  native  female  child  may  hereafter  find  a 
Christian  home,  and  receive  a  Christian  train- 
ing, she  should  be  taurht  to  bless  the  name  of 
Mrs.  Wilson,  as  the  first  originator  of  the  phi- 
lanthropic scheme. 


AILSA  CRAIG. 

We  left  the  city  of  Glasgow,  and  steamed 
down  the  sbip-thronged  Clyde.  In  the  distance 
we  spied  aoonical  rook,  which,  in  the  thin  mkt, 
appeared  like  a  haystack.  We  spoke  of  it  to  m 
gentlemaut  who  said  it  was  Ailsa  Craig.  I 
bought  we  were  but  two  miles  from  it,  but  it 
took  us  more  than  two  hours  to  reach  it,  though 
we  were  going  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  the  hour. 
That  which  appeared  as  a  little  prominence, 
when  we  first  descried  it,  grew  as  we  neared  it, 
a  mighty  mountain,  nine  hundred  and  eighty-five 
feet  high,  rising  abruptly  out  of  the  sea,  and  two 
miles  about  the  base.  A  little  level  space  pro- 
jected on  one  side,  with  a  house  upon  it.    We 


could  not  coiijecUire  the  use  of  a  habitation 
there:  the  captain  said  <«it  was  the  house  of 
the  governor."  We  asked,  **What  could  a 
governor  do  there  ?**  '^'Take  care  of  the  birds, 
and  he  pays  the  Marquis  oi  Ailsa,  the  proprietor, 
fifty  pounds  rent,  for  the  privilege  of  taking 
them.  Sea  fowls  of  all  sorts  inhabit  the  Craig, 
may  be  ye'll  see  Bumbers  of  them,  for  they  aro 
very  numerous.  The  marquis  has  threatened 
to  prosecute  if  they  fire  from  the  vessels,  upon 
the  Craig ;  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  firing 
lo  alarm  the  birds,  in  order  to  see  them  fiy.'' 
Ho  had  been  himself  Governor  of  the  Craig, 
some  years  before,  and  had  great  sport  and 
some  danger  in  killing  the  birds.  He  killed 
them  with  a  club,  he  told  us  how  many  thou- 
sands in  one  day,  of  a  certain  kind  of  goose. 
He  let  himself  down  to  a  quarter  of  the  elififoy 
that  they  haunted,  to  get  the  young  and  eggs : 
the  old  ones  attacked  himt  and  he  fought  them 
with  his  club,  till  he  was  covered  with  blood— 
theirs  and  his  own.  He  had  a  good  mind  to 
give  them  a  gun,  as  we  were  strangers,  just  to 
let  us  see  them  fly.  He  ordered  the  boy  to 
brii^  the  musket;  the  boy  said  it  was  left  at 
Gla^w.  **Load  up  the  swivel,  tlien,"  said 
the  captain,  •«  it  will  he  all  the  better ;  it  will 
make  quite  a  flight,  ye'U  find;  load  her  up 
pretty  well.'*  The  steamer  meanwhile  kepf 
nearing  the  giant  Craig,  which  was  a  bare  rock^ 
from  me  siunmtt  to  die  aea,  of  a  dull,  chalky 
whiteness.  We  saw  caves  in  the  sides  of  the 
mountain  and  down  by  the  water— the  retreats, 
>n  former  times,  of  the  smugglers,  who  used  to 
frequent  the  Craig,  and  carry  on  an  extensive 
trade  from  these  places  of  concealment.  We 
had  passed  the  ekirt  of  the  Craig,  and  were 
within  half  a  mile  of  its  base,  and  with  the  glass 
could  now  see  the  entire  mountain  side,  peopled 
with  the  sea  fowl,  and  could  hear  their  whim- 
periug,  household  cry,  as  they  moved  about ;  or 
nestled  in  domestic  snugness  on  the  ten  thousand 
ledges.  The  air  too  about  the  precipices  seemed 
to  be  alive  with  them :  still  we  had  not  the 
sliffhtest  conception  of  their  astonishing  multi- 
tude. We  were  opposite,  the  centre  of  the  moun- 
tain when  the  swivel  was  fired :  the  shot  went 
point  blank  against  it,  and  struck  the  stupendous 
precipice  as  from  top  to  bottom  with  a  reverbe- 
ration like  the  discharge  of  a  thousand  cannon—^ 
what  a  sight  foUo  wed !  They  rose  up  from  that 
mountain— the  countless  myriads  of  sea  birds, 
in  an  universal  overwhelming  cloud,  tiiat  covered 
the  whole  heavens,  and  their  cry  was  like  the 
cry  of  an  alarmed  nation.  Up  they  weut-^ 
thousands  upon  thoosanda— -ascending  like  the 
smoke  of  a  furnaces-countless  as  the  sands  on 
the  sea  shore-— as  if  the  whole  mountain  was 
dissolving  into  life  and  flight — and  with  an  un- 
earthly kind  of  lament,  took  up  their  line  of 
march  in  every  direction  off  to  sea.  The  sight 
startled  the  people  on  board  the  steamer,  who 
had  often  witnessed  it  before,  and  for  several 
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minutefl  a  general  silence  eomied*  For  our  own 
part  we  were  quite  amazed  and  overawed  at 
the  spectacle.  We  had  seen  White  Mountain 
notches,  and  Niagara  Falls,  in  our  own  land — ^and 
the  fastness  of  the  wide  and  deep  ocean,  which 
was  then  separating  us  from  them^^we  had  seen 
something  of  art's  magnificence  in  the  Old  World, 
**  its  cloud-capt  towers,  its  gorgeous  palaces,  and 
solemn  temples" — ^but  we  had  never  witnessed 
sublimity  to  be  compared  to  the  rising  of  sea 
birds  from  Aiba  Craig.  They  were  of  count- 
less varieties  in  kind  and  size,  from  the  largest 
goose,  to  the  smallest  marsh  bird— and  of  every 
conceivable  variety  of  dismal  note.  Off  Uiey 
moved  in  wild  and  alarmed  rout,  like  a  people 
going  into  exile — ^filling  the  air  far  and  wide 
with  their  reproachful  lament,  at  the  wanton 
cruelty,  that  bad  broken  them  up,  and  driven 
them  into  captivity.  We  really  felt  remorse  at 
it,  and  the  thovght  might  have  occurred  to  us, 
how  easy  it  would  have  been  for  them,  if  they 
had  known  that  the  little  smoking  speck,  that 
was  labouring  along  the  sea  surface  beneath 
them,  had  been  the  cause  of  their  banishment — 
to  have  settled  down  upon  it  and  engulphed  it 
out  of  sight  for  ever.  We  felt  astoniehed  that 
we  never  before  had  heard  of  this  wonderful 
haunt  of  sea  fowl,  and  that  no  one  had  ever 
written  a  book  upon  it.  It  struck  us  as  really 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  And  not  us 
alone ;  others  not  at  all  given  to  the  marvellous, 
declared  that  it  surpass^  every  thing  they  had 
ever  before  witnessed.  We  supposed  the  moun- 
tain must  be  quite  deserted,  from  the  myriads 
that  had  flown  away,  but  lifting  the  glass  to  it, 
as  we  were  leaving  its  border,  we  were  appalled 
to  find  it  still  alive  with  myriads  led  behind. 
They  kept  leaving  and  leaving,  until  our  steamer 
had  got  far  on  beyond  the  Craig,  and  till  we 
could  no  longer  discern  their  departure  with  the 
telescope,  and  we  were  miles  off  into  the  dusky 
Irish  Sea,  before  we  saw  the  ebbing  of  their 
mighty  movement,  and  that  they  were  beginning 
to  return.  We  felt  relieved  to  see  them  goir^ 
back.  It  bad  scarcely  occurred  to  us  in  our 
surprise,  that  they  were  not  leaving  their  i^tive 
cliflis  for  ever.  Sbwly  and  sadly  they  seemed 
to  return,  while  the  eye  sought  in  vain,  to  ken 
the  outskirts  of  their  mighty  caravan.  And 
Ailsa  Craig  had  sunk  far  into  our  rear,  and 
quite  sensibly  diminished  in  the  distance,  before 
the  rearmost  of  the  feathered  host  had  disap- 
peared from  our  sight-— JV*.  P.  Rogers* 


TIMES  OF  TRIAL. 

Times  of  trial  expose  us  to  ourselves ;  tliev 
teach  us  what  we  are.  They  do  not  so  mucn 
make  us  bad,  as  show  us  what  bad  things  there 
are  still  within  us.  Many  persons  when  they 
do  wrong  in  times  of  trial,  speak  as  if  the  trial 
was  the  cause  of  the  wrong  which  they  do 
whereas  the  trial  does  no  more  perhaps  than 


bring  out  to  light  evils  that  were  previously  ex- 
isting in  the  soul.  I  was  speaking  with  a  per- 
son very  lately,  in  reference  to  the  excitement 
and  commotion  which  took  place  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood some  time  ago ;  and  he  said,  **  They 
often  make  me  very  wicked."  I  thought  that 
it  would  have  been  more  correct  to  have  said, 
that  the  thing  which  had  taken  place  had  shown 
him  something  wicked  about  him  which  he  had 
not  previously  seen:  the  agitation  had  not  so 
much  caused  his  imperfections  as  brought  then 
to  light ;  and  given  him  an  opportunity  of  learn- 
ing what  was  amiss  within  him. 

It  would  he  well  for  persons,  when  they  find 
themselves,  in  time  of  exeitement  and  persecu- 
tion, carried  away  by  anger  and  resentment,  i^ 
instead  of  throwing  the  blame  on  the  events  and 
circumstances,  they  would  take  the  blame  home 
to  themselves,  and  suspect  the  state  of  their 
souls.  We  have  no  right  to  reckon  ourselves 
any  better  than  we  prove  to  be  in  times  of  triak 
We  are  not  to  reckon  our  religious  attainments 
according  to  what  we  feel  in  our  places  of  wor- 
ship, nor  according  to  the  pleasure  we  find  in 
reading  good  books ;  but  according  to  the  deci- 
sion with  which  we  choose  the  good,  and  reject 
the  evil  in  time  of  temptation,  and  according  to 
the  firmness  and  calmness  with  which  we  pass 
through  reproach  and  persecution,  and  tiie  per- 
severance with  whieh  we  pursue  the  path  of 
arduous  duty.  If  we  would  know  ourselves, 
we  must  ask  ourselves  what  we  are  in  our  fami- 
lies, when  our  chUdrea  try  us,  and  whea  our 
hosbaads  and  wives  disappoint  aad  grieve  m ; 
and  not  what  we  are  when  sittiog  under  a  ser* 
mon  from  a  favourite  preacher,  or  when  reading 
a  book  of  our  favourite  author.  We  must  reckon 
ourseliws  to  have  ju/st  so  much  religion  as  we 
exhibit  in  the  hour  of  trial.  If  we  do  right  ihi 
longer  than  while  all  things  around  us  go  on 
pleasantly,  we  have  no  riffht  to  reckon  ourselves 
to  have  any  religion  at  all.  If  we  are  good  tem- 
pered only  so  long  as  no  one  injures  or  insults 
us ;  if  we  are  calm  and  kind  only  so  long  as  we 
are  allowed  to  go  on  without  persecution  and 
disappointment,  we  have  no  right  to  reckon 
ourselves  good  tempered,  or  patient,  or  kind,  or 
calm*  at  all. 

THB  RSFIKBIt  OF  SILVEIl. 

As  a  few  ladies,  who  met  together  in  Dublin 
to  read  the  Scriptures,  and  make  tliem  the  sub- 
ject of  conversation,  were  reading  the  third 
chapter  of  Malachi,  one  of  the  ladies  gave  it  as 
her  opinion,  that  the  Fuller*s  Soap,  and  the 
Refiner  of  Silver  were  the  same  image,  both 
intended  to  convey  the  same  view  of  the  sancti- 
fying influence  of  the  grace  of  Christ;  while 
another  observed, — there  is  something  remarka- 
ble in  the  expression  in  the  third  verse :  *'  He 
shall  sit  as  a  Refiner  and  Purifier  of  Silver.^^ 
They  agreed  that  possibly  it  might  be  ao ;  aad 
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one  of  the  ladies  promised  to  call  on  a  sQver- 
smith,  and  report  to  them  what  he  said  on  the 
subject.  She  went  accordingly,  and  without 
telling  the  object  of  her  errand,  begged  to  know 
the  process  of  refining  silver,  which  he  fully 
described  to  her.  *•  But,"  said  she, — «*  do  you 
sit  while  the  process  of  re&ning  is  going  on?*' 
*•  Oh  yes,"  replied  the  silversmith,  "  I  most  sit 
with  my  eye  steadily  fixed  on  the  furnace,  for 
if  the  time  necessary  for  refining  be  exceeded  in 
the  slightest  degree,  the  silver  will  be  injured." 
She  saw  at  once  the  beauty,  and  the  comfort  too 
of  the  expression — **  He  shall  sit  as  a  Refiner 
and  Purifier  of  Silver." 

Christ  sees  it  needful  to  put  his  children  into 
the  furnace ;  but  he  is  seated  by  the  side  of  it : 
his  eye  is  steadily  intent  on  the  work  of  purify- 
ing, and  his  wisdom  and  love  are  both  engaged 
in  the  best  manner  for  them.  Their  trials  do 
not  come  at  random;  the  very  hairs  of  their 
head  are  all  numbered.  As  the  lady  was  leav- 
ing the  shop,  the  silversmith  called  her  back, 
.  and  said  he  had  still  further  to  mention,  that  he 
only  knew  when  the  process  of  purifying  was 
complete,  by  seeing  his  own  image  reflected  in 
the  silver.  Beautiful  figure  1  When  Christ  shall 
see  his  own  image  in  his  people,  his  work  of 
purifying  will  be  accomplished. 


A  MINUTE 

Of  Thaxied  Monthly  Muting^  c<mceming  Sa* 
^fULU  SiirrHy  of  BordfM^  (^**ffO  deceoitd* 

The  esteem  in  which  our  late  beloved  friend 
was  held  by  this  Meeting  has  induced  it  to  issue 
the  following  account  concerning  Iter. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Sarah 
Burgess,  of  Grooby  Lodge,  Leicestershire,  and 
was  born  the  12th  of  the  FiAh  month,  1771. 
In  the  year  1792  she  was  married  to  our  friend, 
Joseph  Smith,  a  member  of  this  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, in  the  compass  of  which  she  resided  till  her 
decease,  which  took  place  the  10th  of  the  Eighth 
month,  1B46. 

Our  dear  friend  first  appeared  as  a  minister 
in  the  Seventh  month,  1812 ;  and  in  allusion  to 
this  weighty  subject  she  thus  describes  her  feel- 
ings many  years  subsequently. 

••  I  was  constrained  to  speak  a  few  words  in  a 
Meeting  at  Chelmsford,  the  first  time  in  that  way ; 
it  was  an  awful  surrender  of  my  will  in  great 
fear,  but  such  is  the  unbounded  mercy  of  Him 
who  has  a  right  to  put  forth  and  direct  his  poor 
creatures;  when  tlie  will  is  slain,  and  in  since- 
rity of  heart  the  ofifenng  is  made.  His  reward 
of  peace  is  oftentimes  more  than  they  could 
ask.  Such  was  my  experience ;  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  sweet  peace  which  flowed  in  my  heart 
was  such  as  was  never  before  witnessed  by  me ; 
roy  heart  almost  overflowed  in  the  aboundings 
of  this  love  to  a  poor  worm ;  and  now  at  this 
ttm'>,  1842,  I  can  and  do  thankfully  acknow- 


ledge, that  goodness  and  mercy  have  followed 
me  all  my  lire  long;  for  which  my  soul  reverently 
ascribes  thanksgiving  and  praise  nnto  the  great 
and  holy  name  of  Israers  Shepherd;  although 
my  shortcomings  with  fears  and  doubts  have 
been  many." 

She  was  acknowledged  a  minister  by  this 
Monthly  Meeting  in  the  year  1818.  Her  reli- 
gious labours  were  pretty  much  confined  to  the 
limits  of  this  Quarterly  Meeting.  Her  commu- 
nications evinced  an  earnest  desire  for  the  spi- 
ritual  welfare  of  her  friends,  and  devotedness  to 
the  service  of  her  Divine  Master. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1840  she  was 
attacked  with  severe  illness,  which  much  enfee- 
bled her  bodily  powers,  and  although  she  par- 
tihily  recovered,  yet  during  the  remainder  of  her 
life  she  was,  through  weakness,  often  prevented 
attending  onr  religious  meetings,  and  much  pre- 
cluded from  going  from  home.  In  the  coarse  of 
tliis  time  she  penned  memoranda  which' describe 
wfiat  we  believe  to  have  been  the  predominant 
feelings  of  her  heart,  but,  being  of  a  diflident  dis- 
position, she  did  not  often  impart  those  feelings 
to  others. 

On  the  14th  of  the  Eleventh  month,  1842,  she 
writes,  "  A  good  deal  oppressed  in  my  breath- 
ing, and  otherwise  poorly,  which  forcibly  re- 
minds me  that  here  we  have  no  continuing  city, 
and  that  in  my  reduced  state,  dissolution  may  be 
looked  for,  as  in  a  moment:  if  it  is  so,  may  my 
soul  be  found  watching  and  marking  the  ap- 
pointed time,  when,  through  the  unmerrted  mercy 
of  redeeming  love,  death  may  be  swallowed  up 
of  life:  thanks  be  unto  Thy  great  and  holy 
name  for  all  Thy  abundant  blessings;  and  at 
this  time,  however  nature  may  feel  in  the  pros- 
pect of  a  separation  from  a  beloved  husband  and 
affectionate  children,  my  soul  desires  to  bless 
and  praise  the  adorable  name  of  my  holy  Saviour 
and  Redeemer,  who  gave  his  precious  life  to 
save  sinners,  and  condescends  to  me,  a  poor 
worm,  to  takeaway  the  sting  of  death  ;  and  may 
Thy  mercy  still  be  near  to  uphold  in  the  day  of 
trial,  with  faith  to  hope  in  being  received  into 
one  of  Thy  heavenly  mansions,  to  be  wiUi  Thee 
for  ever,  singing  high  praises  unto  the  Lord  God 
and  the  Lamb.*' 

On  the  8th  of  Seventh  month,  1846,  she  said, 
**  Oh !  it  would  Le  joyful  to  slip  away  from  all 
my  afllictions,  into  the  heavenly  mansion 
which,  through  redeeming  mercy,  I  believe  is 
prepared  for  me,  unworthy  as  I  feel  myself  to  be: 
surely  I  can  say  that  gooidness  and  mercy  have 
followed  me  all  the  days  of  my  life.** 

On  the  10th,  she  several  times  alluded  to  her- 
self as  being  long  in  passing  through  the  **  val- 
ley,** remarking  •^  that  is  only  the  shadow  of 
deatli,  but  what  a  favour  it  is  to  feel  Use  pre- 
sence of  the  Lord  comforting  and  sustaining  the 
poor  mind  whilst  passing  through  it.  His  rod 
and  His  staflT  they  comfort  me.** 

She  read  much  in  the  Scriptures  as  long  as 
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she  was  aUe,  especially  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  when  she  was  too  ill  to  do  so  she  often  re- 
quested those  about  her  to  read  a  portion. 

Our  dear  frieud  entertained  very  humble 
views  of  herself,  and  of  her  un worthiness  of  the 
many  blessings  with  which  she  was  surrounded ; 
and  the  nearer  she  approached  the  confines  of 
time,  the  more  her  heart  seemed  to  be  imbued  with 
love  to  her  Redeemer  ;  and,  resting  her  hope  of 
salvation  on  Him,  she  was  enabled  to  adopt  die 
language  of  the  Apostle,  ^not  by  works  of 
righteousness  which  we  have  done,  but  accord- 
ing to  his  mercy  he  saved  us  by  the  washing  of 
regeneration  and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

She  was  for  some  months  previously  to  her 
decease  severely  afflicted  with  an  increase  of  the 
disorder  under  which  she  had  long  suffered, 
which  so  affected  her  breathing  that  she  was  for 
a  considerable  time  unable  to  bear  a  reclined 
posture:  this  she  bore  with  exemplary  patience 
and  Christian  resignation,  and  when  the  shackles 
of  mortality  were  put  off,  we  have  the  consoling 
belief  that  she  was  permitted,  throush  the  mercy 
and  merits  of  her  Saviour,  to  join  the  ransomed 
throng  in  celebrating  the  praises  of  the  Lord 
God  and  the  Lamb. 

*<TBI8,  TOO,  SHALL  PASS  AWAV." 

New  Year's  Day  !  What  a  crowd  of  sweet 
memories  of  the  past,  and  bright  visions  of  the 
future,  does  the  sound  inspire  1  Who  is  there 
who  does  not  hail  the  day  with  some  pleasurable 
feelings,  who  does  not  indulge  a  hope  of  realis* 
ing  the  "  Happy  New  Year*'  congratulations 
with  which  every  one  is  greeted  T 

But  New  Year's  Day  ought  to  be  a  day  of 
solemn  reflection,  and  we  would  hope,  that  with 
most  of  our  friends  and  readers  it  is  so — that  a 
portion  of  it  is  spent  in  looking  back  upon  the 
past;  in  recounting  the  many  mercies  which 
have  been  vouchsafed,  and  in  erecting  an  Ebene- 
zer  to  the  praise  of  Him,  who  has  brought  them 
safely  through  another  year ;  in  mourning  their 
many  short  comings,  and  neglected  opportunities 
of  self-improvement  and  usefulness  ;  in  lament- 
ing broken  resolutions,  and  forming  new  ones 
for  the  coming  year. 

But  life  itself  is  passing  away !  Who  can 
tell  how  soon  it  may  be  gone  with  you  ?  Ere 
another  New  Year's  Day,  you  may  tive  only  in 
the  memory  of  yoor  friends ! 

Yon  may  urge  that  you  are  young  and  strong, 
but— 

**  Death  is  not  of  those  who  wait 

The  ripen'd  bloom,  to  seise  their  prey.'' 

Yon  may  be  amiable  and  intellectual,  and  be- 
loved and  valued  in  the  sphere  in  which  you 
move  :  still,  tiiis  year  you  may  pass  away,  and 
those  qualities  which  endear  you  to  your  friends, 
will  avail  you  nothing,  unless  you  possess  the 
pearl  of  great  price. 

Dear  young  friendsp  let  me  entreat  you  to  seek 


this  treasure,  and  as  the  present  hour  is  all  the 
time  you  can  command,  seek  it  noWf  for  ^  now 
is  the  accepted  time,  and  now  the  day  of  salva- 
tion." 

Every  thing  %round  you-^arents,  friends, 
domestic  comforts,  pleasures — all  are  passing 
away,  *^  all  perish  in  the  using."  But  there  is  a 
Heavenly  Friend  who  is  from  everlasting  to 
everlasting.  There  is  an  inheritance  above,  that 
is  ineorruptible  and  «« shall  not  pass  away." 
There  is  a  life  that  shall  never  end — there  are 
pleasures  that  endure  for  ever  and  ever.  Oh  ! 
may  the  motto  I  have  given  you,  impress  on  you 
more  fully  the  unsatisfying  nature  of  earthly 
things,  and  thus,  lead  you  to  seek  these  un- 
changing treasures.  Then  this  will  prove  to 
you  indeed  **  A  Happv  New  Ykar." 

S.  5.  Union* 


From  Um  Saqnlmr. 
THE  CLOSING  TEAR. 
To< 


Another  year  has  fled  I 
Its  hopes  and  fears,  its  joys  and  sorrows,  all 
In  one  vast  sepnlchre  toi^ether  lie, 
And  nought  is  leA  save  Nature's  funeral  pall. 

Youth  with  its  hopes  and  dreams. 
Hath  melted  like  a  wreath  of  snow  away ; 
Life's  noon-day  San  apon  thy  pathway  beams ; 
Oh  then,  work  quickly,  while 'tis  called  to-day. 

Talents  and  time,  are  gilts 
Ood  hath  entrusted  to  thy  special  care; 
Rich  harrest  shalt  thoa  reap  for  all  thy  toil. 
If  thou  wilt  garner  up  thy  treasure  there. 

Oh  then,  he  timely  wise'! 
New  life,  new  hope,  new  joys  will  He  i^tqiart — 
A  fairer  Eden  shall  around  thee  rise. 
And  God's  own  image  dwell  within  thy  heart. 

In  Him  thoa  shalt  he  stioog  I 
Thus  saith  the  Crucified ;  <'Come  unto  me. 
Ye  weary,  heavy-laden."    May  He  poor 
His  choicest  blessings  upon  thine  and  thee  I 


Philadelphia,  December  30th, 


C.  B.  C. 


THE  GRAVE  OF  THE  YEAR. 
Written  on  the  31«r  of  Deeemher. 

BT   C.   G.  OAMAGS. 

Be  ye  hushM,  every  toil  I  and  each  torhnlent  motion. 

That  encircles  the  heart  in  Life's  treacherous  snares ; 
And  the  hoar  that  invites  to  the  calm  of  Devotion, 

Undisturb'd  by  regrets,  unenetmiber'd  with  cares. 
How  cheerless  the  late  blooming  face  of  creation : 

Weary  Time  seems  to  rest  in  his  rapid  career ; 
And  pausing  awhile  midst  his  own  desolation. 

Looks  exultifigly  back  on  the  Grave  of  the  Year. 

Hark  I  the  bhist  whistles  loud,  and  the  shadows  are . 
closing. 
That  inwrapt  his  broad  path  in  the  mantle  of  Night, 
While  Pleasure's  gay  sons  are  securely  reposing, 
Undismay'd  at  the  wrecks  that  have  number'd  his 
flight. 
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From  TOR  temple  wbere  Fnhion's  bright  torches  mre 
lighted, 
Her  votaries,  in  throngs,  crown'd  with  garlands  ap- 
pear; 
And  as  yet  their  warm  hopes  hy  no  spectres  affrighted. 
Assembled  to  dance  round  the  prave  of  the  Year. 

O  f  I  hate  the  stale  ban(|uet  the  triflers  have  tasted, 

When  1  think  on  the  ills  of  Life's  comfortless  day. 
How  the  flowers  of  my  chiWhood  their  verdure  have 
wasted, 

And  the  friends  of  my  yovth  have  been  stolen  away. 
They  know  not  how  vain  is  the  warmest  endeavour 

To  woo  the  kind  moments,  so  slighted  when  near : 
When  the  hours  that  Oblivion  has  cancelled  forever. 

Her  hand  has  entomb'd — in  the  Grave  of  the  Tear. 

Since  the  last  solemn  reign  of  this  day  of  re6ection, 

What  ciowds  have  resigaM  life^  ephemeral  breath! 
How  many  have  shed  their  last  tear  of  dejection, 

And  closed  the  dim  eye  in  the  darkness  of  death ! 
How  many  have  sudden  their  pilgrimage  ended. 

Beneath  the  sad  pall  that  now  covers  tbeir  bier  : 
Or  to  Death's  lonesome  valley  have  gently  descended. 

And  found  their  last  bed — ^with  the  Grave  of  the  Year. 

'Tis  the  year  that  so  late,  its  new  promise  disclosing. 

Rose  bri^t  on  the  happy,  the  careless,  and  gay, 
Who  now  on  their  pillows  of  dust  are  reposing, 

Where  the  sod  presses  cold  on  tbeir  boaoms  of  clay. 
Then  talk  not  of  biiae — while  her  smile  is  expiring! 

Disappointment  stiU  crowns  it  in  Misery's  tear; 
Reflect  and  be  wise,  for  the  day  is  retiring. 

And  to  morrow  will  dawn— H>n  the  Grave  of  the  Yenr. 

Ah  I  trust  not  the  glenm  ef  Lile's  perfehing  tap«r. 
So  faintly  that  shines  o'er  the  wanderer's  head : 
'Twill  eJEpire--*wheQ  no  sun  may  dispel   the  thick 
vapour. 
No  dawn  of  the  morning  revisit  my  bed. 
As  breaks  the  white  foam  on  the  boisterous  biHow, 

So  visions  of  Pleasure  and  Hope  disappear, 
Like  night-winds  that  moan  through  the  Teidoreless 
willow. 
Or  the  shades  that  now  meet — ^round  the  Grave  of 
the  year. 

Yet  awhile  and  aroand  ns  no  seasons  will  flourish,*' 

But  Silence  for  each  her  dark  mansion  prepare. 
Where  Beauty  no  longer  her  roses  shall  nourish 

Nor  the  lilv  o'erspread  the  wan  cheek  of  Despair ; 
But  the  eye  shall  i^ith  lustre  unfading  be  brightenM, 

When  it  wakes  to  true  bliss  in  yon  orient  sphere. 
By  sunbeams  of  splendor  immortal  enlighten'd. 

Never  more  to  go  down— on  the  Grave  of  the  year. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

CoNORCiM.— In  the  House,  on  the  27th,  the  mo- 
tion made  by  Stewart,  of  Michigan,  to  re -consider 
Gott's  resolution,  came  up  for  consideration.  Went- 
worth,  of  Illinois,  moved  to  lay  the  motion  on  the 
table,  which  was  decided  in  the  negative,  68  to 
109.  Smith,  of  Indiana,  offered  an  amendment  to 
Gott's  resolation,  instructing  the  committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  tn^frs  into  the  expediency 
of  framing  a  law  prohibiting  the  sale  of  slaves  in  the 
District,  that  were  brought  from  States  for  that  pur- 
pose. Vinton,  of  Ohio,  moved  to  postpone  the  con- 
sideration of  the  question  for  two  weeks,  which 
was  carried. 

yENC7.U£LA. — ^Tho  citv  of  Maracaibo  capitulated 
to  the  forces  of  Gen.  Paez,  on  the  24th  of  llth 
month.    The  Paez  or  <'  Constitutionalist "  party, 


to  be  decidedly  in  the  ascendant  in  Vene- 
zuela. 

Cholera. — Tl^e  cholera  has  been  very  destruc- 
tive in  New  Orleans.  On  the  23d  ult.;  43  deaths 
occurred  in  the  Chanty  Hospiial.  It  is  reported 
that  150  deaths  took  place  on  the  25th.  Great 
numbers  of  the  inhabitants  had  fled  from  the  city, 
and  several  had  died  on  the  steaiAboats  during 
their  passage  up  the  river.  Later  aocoonts  state 
that  tne  disease  was  sabsid'mg. 

EcTROPE. — The  steamer  Enropa  arrived  at  New 
York  on  the  31st  alt.,  with  dates  to  the  16th.  An 
increased  activity  in  the  cottcu  markeL  with  a  rise 
in  prices,  is  reported.  A  case  of  awful  destruction 
of  life  on  board  a  steamer  bound  from  Sligo  (Ire« 
land.)  to  Liverpool,  is  reported.  It  appears  there 
were  on  board  150  Irish  emigrants  for  America, 
and  a  heavy  gale  of  wind  coming  on,  these  passen 
gers  were  driven  down  into  the  fore  cabin,  a  room 
measuring  a  litile  more  than  18  feet  by  11,  and 
the  entrance  was  tightly  closed.  Daring  ihe  night 
seventy-two  of  the  passengers  perished  by  snffooa- 
tion. 

Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  has  been  elected 
President  of  the  French  Republic,  by  an  over- 
whelming majority.  The  returns  so  far  as  re- 
ceived at  Paris  on  the  morning  of  the  15th,  gave 
Bonaparte  2.300,000  votes,  and  Cavaignac  620,000. 
The  latest  telegraphic  despatch  from  Paris,  re- 
ceived by  the  £uiopa,  places  the  vote  of  Bona- 
parte at  four  millions,  and  that  of  Cavaignac  at 
nine  hundred  thousand.  The  numbers  for  the 
several  candidates,  in  Paris,  ranked  in  the  follow- 
ing order:  Bonaparte.  Cavaignac,  Ledra  Rollioi 
Raspail,  Lamartine.  The  vote  for  Bonaparte  ex- 
ceeded the  sum  of  all  the  others.  That  for  La- 
martine was  very  small.  No  outbreaks  had  oc- 
curred. The  Pope  fled  from  Rome  on  the  24th  of 
1  Ith  month,  in  disguise,  and  took  refuge  within 
the  dominions  of  Naples.  He  issued  a  proclama- 
tion, protesting  againet  the  recent  acts  of^  the  peo- 
ple, and  nominating  a  commission  to  carry  on  the 
government  in  his  absence.  The  commissioners^ 
nowever^  refused  to  act,  and  fled  from  the  city. 
The  ministry  and  the  people  resolved  to  maintain 
their  position,  and  carry  on  the  government.  They 
refused  to  recognize  the  Pope's  manifesto,  but  de- 
termined to  inrite  him  to  return  to  Rome.  The 
Austrian  Emperor  has  abdicated  in  favour  of  his 
nephew,  Francis  Joseph.  He  declares  his  reason 
for  this  act,  to  be,  that  he  is  desirous  of  effecting  a 
thorough  reformation  of  the  government,  but  is 
convinced  that  a  more  youthful  sovereign  is  needed 
to  efl*ect  this  grand  work.  The  maniresto  of  the 
new  Emperor  (who  is  said  to  be  about  eighteen 
years  of  age,)  professes  a  determination  to  pat 
down  rebenioii,  to  unite  all  the  countries  and  tribes 
of  the  empire  into  one  integral  state,  and  to  c<m* 
fer  upon  the  people  true  liberty  and  free  institu« 
tions.  As  a  commentary  on  these  promises,  we  re* 
mark  that  Vienna  is  still  in  a  state  of  siege,  and 
military  executions  are  still  continaed.  The  King 
of  Prussia  has  dissolved  the  Assembly,  and  sum- 
moned the  Chambers  to  meet  in  Berlin  on  the  26th 
of  next  month.  He  has  promulgated  a  Constitution 
on  his  own  responsibility.  There  are  to  be  two 
Chambers,  an  upper  one  of  180  members,  to  last 
six  years,  and  a  lower  one  of  350  members,  to  last 
three  years^ — ^both  to  be  elective,  and  the  power 
of  summoning  and  dissolving  the  Chambers,  to  rest 
with  the  Kii^. 
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MExMORIALS  OF  RKBECCA  JONES. 

NO.  XXIY. 

(CoDtlnuad  from  page  343.} 

Nioth  month  28th.  First,day. — After  a  good 
night,  awoke  with  (he  remembrance  of  its  being 
ihe  time  of  our  Yearly  Meeting  in  Philadelphia, 
where  many  worthy  and  dear  friends  are  col- 
lected, and  where,  had  it  been  the  Lord's  good 
pleasure,  I  should  have  rejoiced  among  them. 
But  as  it  is  so  ordered,  I  desire  to  be  content  in 
the  enjoyment  of  that  blessed  fellowship  of 
spirit  which  cannot  be  quenched  by  the  mighty 
waters  between  ns,  and  is  the  solid  rejoicing  of 
the  heavenly  minded  family  every  where.  After 
breakfast,  I  informed  the  captain  of  a  wish  which 
I  felt,  that  if  he  had  no  objection,  an  invitation 
might  be  given  to  the  steerage  passengers  and  to 
the  sailors,  to  sit  with  us  at  our  litde  meeting. 
He  readily  consented,  and  sent  the  steward  to 
give  them  all  notice.  We  sat  down  at  10  o'clock. 
Some  of  those  invited,  came  and  behaved  soberly, 
and  my  heart  was  enlarged  in  gospel  affection 
towards  them,  and  under  the  influence,  I  trust, 
of  the  spirit  of  true  prayer,  was  enabled  to  inter* 
cede  for  our  preservation,  and  for  redemption 
from  all  iniquity.     Oh,  that  the  request  may,  in 

adorable  mercy,  be  granted ! ,  was 

much  affected  in  the  meeting,  and  appeared  solid 
and  thoughtful  after  it.  *  *  *  Our  captain 
sounded  and  found  no  bottom. 

29th,  Second  day. — May  I  be  favoured  with 
patience  and  resignation  in  the  present  trying 
allotment,  thus  detained  from  assembling  with 
my  dear  friends  in  Philadelphia,  at  their  Yearly 
Meeting,  because  All-perfect  wisdom  knows  best 
what  is  best  for  us. 

30th,  Third  day. — Still  an  unfavourable  pros- 
pect. Our  captain  found  bottom  in  50  fathoms 
water ;  on  hearing  which,  divers  of  our  cora- 
panj  appeared  very  much  elated,  even  to  an 


extacy ;  but  my  mind  felt  very  much  restricted 
from  appearing  outwardly  to  rejoice.  Soon 
after,  the  wind  sprang  up  so  fair,  that  we  ran 
into  5  fathoms.  Upon  this,  our  captain,  who  is 
prudently  careful,  stood  to  the  southward.  The 
wind  increased  to  a  strong  breeze  from  the  N.E  , 
so  that  towards  evening,  we  lightened  sail,  and 
about  6  o'clock,  spied  land  ahead  at  about  6 
leagues  distance.  All  things  then  laid  snug,  we 
by  at  the  mercy  of  the  wind  and  waves,  which 
were  under  the' direction  of  the  Most  High,  till 
morning. 

10th  month  1st,  Fourth  day. — Wind  still  the 
same,  and  tlie  sea  running  very  high.  About  1 1 
o'clock  we  espied  a  pilot  coming  towards  us, 
who  proved  to  be  Harry  Fishes,  a  skilful  man. 
On  his  coming  on  board,  our  captain  and  all  the 
ship's  company  seemed  relieved.  He  told  me 
that  he  was  last  week  in  Philadelphia,  and  that 
I  was  expected  to  the  great  meeting  there.  He 
brought  us  a  few  apples  and  peaches,  which  S. 
D.  and  I  particularly  enjoyed.  Oh,  how  my 
soul  worshipped  in  deepest  prostration,  and 
craved  to  be  kept  little,  low,  and  humble  ingoing 
amongst  my  dear  friends,  under  the  present 
mercy,  which  is  indeed  marvellous  in  my  eyes. 
Blessed  and  forever  magnified,  be  the  name  of 
the  Most  High,  from  this  time  forth  and  for- 
evermore  1 

Last  night  I  was  comforted  in  remembering 
that  last  Sixth  day  night,  which  was  a  time  of 
sore  exercise  in  a  storm  of  wind,  thunder,  and 
rain,  I  was  assured  this  would  be  the  last  storm  ; 
and  that  we  should  safely  get  ^o  Philadelphia 
before  the  Yearly  Meeting  ended.  So  that  I  had 
no  creaturely  fears  to  contend  with.  But  my 
health  feels  too  much  impaired  to  promise  my- 
self much  enjoyment  for  a  time,  and  having  no 
fixed  home  to  go  to,  feels  discouraging  ;  but  I 
dare  no  more  distrust  Divine  care,  now  nor 
forever. 

Rain  came  on  in  the  evening,  and  it  was  very 
dark,  so  that  we  were  truly  glad  we  had  got  to 
a  safe  anchorage  within  the  cape,  as  the  nind 
blew  fresh  against  us.  Dropped  anchor  at  8 
o'clock,  below  Bombayhook,  and  in  the  cabin 
afterwards  our  captain  and  pilot  spent  the  rest 
of  the  evening  with  us,  the  latter  giving  some 
account  of  Philadelphia. 

2J,  Fifth  day.— A  head  wind,  our  ship  could 
I  get  no  farther  than  within  5  miles  of  Salem,  and 
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being  assured  that  unless  the  wind  changed,  we 
could  not  get  up  till  First  day,  and  being  desir^ 
ous  of  reaching  the  Yearly  Meeting  before  it 
ended,  I  concluded  to  go  with  our  company  on 
shore*  So  our  kind  captain  ordered  the  ship's 
yawl  to  be  launched,  and  sent  four  of  his  men, 
who,  with  the  pilot,  (after  the  latter  had  taken  a 
respectful  leave  of  all  on  board,)  took  us  on 
shore,  to  the  house  of  a  Friend  named  Clement 
Hall,  who  took  us  in  his  wagon  to  John  Red- 
man's, in  Salem,  where  we  lodged,  and  found 
the  family  all  very  kind. 

On  Sixth  day,  the  3d  instant,  R.  J.  notes — 
"  We  rose  early,  and  two  wagons  having  been 
provided,  having  Emmor  Baily  and  Elgar  Brown 
for  drivers,  we  got  on  well  and  safely  to  Wood- 
bury, just  as  Friends'  were  going  to  their  week- 
day meeting ;  whereupon  I  felt  a  draught  on 
my  mind  to  meet  with  them,  and  left  my  com- 
panions to  their  liberty.  They  not  being  inclined 
to  go,  I  went  alone.* 

Our  pilgrims,  halting  at  Woodbury,  noticed  a 
few  Friends  going  to  meeting,  and  anxious  as 
they  all  were  to  reach  Philadelphia,  R.  Jones 
could  not  feel  at  liberty  to  pass  the  first  meeting 
of  Friends  aAer  her  arrival  without  attending  it. 
Her  companions  left  a  vehicle  and  driver  for  her, 
and  proceeded.  Owing  to  the  attendance  at 
Yearly  Meeting,  the  number  of  Friends  assem- 
bled was  of  course  small,  and  she  was  only  re- 
cognized by  one  person  present,  Margery,  wife 
of  Samuel  Mickle.  Having  relieved  hrr  mind, 
and  after  sitting  a  short  time,  feeling  easy  to  do 
so,  she  informed  Friends  that  she  wished  to 
attend  the  closing  sittings  of  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
and  desired  that  the  meeting  might  not  be  dis- 
turbed by  her  quietly  withdrawing.  The  Friend 
already  referred  to,  followed  her  out.  Her  car- 
riage soon  overtook  the  one  containing  her 
friends,  and,  saluting  them,  she  passed  on  before. 
They  crossed  the  Delaware  in  company,  no 
time  having  been  lost  by  her  attending  Wood- 
bury Meeting. 

«•  On  the  first  sight  of  my  native  city,"  she 
flays,  ^  my  heart  was  so  affected,  that  I  seemed 
near  fainting;  but,  after  relieving  myself  with 
many  tears,  I  felt  deeply  humble  and  thankful, 
under  a  sense  of  marvellous  preservation  every 
way  experienced ;  but  more  particularly  so  on 
the  mighty  deep,  as  the  Harmony,  Capt.  Wil- 
lett,  who  sailed  with  us  from  the  Downs,  came  into 
port  about  the  same  time  in  a  wrecked  condition, 
from  a  storm  which  we  were  favoured  only  to 
feel  in  part.  We  landed  at  the  old  ferry/'  (this 
was  about  one  o'clock,)  *<  from  whence,  taking 
leave  of  my  company,  I  went  to  Johns  Hopkins',* 
where  I  dined,  and  dismissed  a  letter  to  H. 
Pemberton  to  let  her  and  my  H.  C.  know  that 
I  was  landed.  S.  Emlen  came  in  his  chaise  and 
sent  me  in  it  to  Richard  Humphreys,!  where 

•  Water  street,  between  High  and  Mulberry  streets. 
fNext  door  to  Market  Street  Meeting. 


my  H.  G.  met  me.  We  were  deeply  affected 
on  seeing  each  other,  and  together  blessed  the 
Lord  for  his  abundant  goodness  and  mercy.  I 
was  shocked  in  looking  at  her,  and  thought  her 
every  way  more  altered  than  any  other  person. 
At  3  o'clock  went  to  the  Women's  Meeting, 
where  a  general  solemnity  soon  overspread  us, 
and  I  was  engaged  publicly  to  return  thanks  to 
my  great  and  gracious  Helper,  Preserver,  and 
Everlasting  Friend,  the  Lord  Almighty,  who  is 
worthy  to  be  served,  feared  and  obeyed,  for  ever 
and  ever." 

Her  arrival  was  known  to  few  Friends  till  her 
appearance  at  the  afternoon  sitting. 

Soon  afWr  the  meeting  was  settled,  Rebecca 
appeared  impressively  in  supplication,  and  the 
remarkable  covering  of  solemnity  was  long  re- 
membered by  those  who  were  present.  <«  Before 
the  meeting  broke  up,"  she  notes,  *'  I  went  up  to 
John  Pemberton* s,  to  avoid  being  stopped  by  the 
crowd  of  Friends  who  were  glad  to  see  me 
again,  and  in  the  evening  several  came  to  see 
me.  I  was  much  fatigued  with  this  day's  labour, 
but  got  some  quiet  good  sleep." 

Next  morning,  in  the  Select  Meeting,  she  re* 
turned  the  certificate  granted  to  her  by  that 
meeting  in  the  3d  month,  1784,  with  endorse- 
ments from  the  Yearly  Meeting  held  in  London 
in  the  years  1787  and  1788,  and  from  the  Half 
Year's  Meeting  for  Ireland,  Fifth  month  9th,  1786. 
Her  diary  thus  proceeds  : 
4ih,  Seventh  day. — Rose  refreshed,  and  with 
a  mind  deeply  bowed  in  gratitude  to  the  great 
Preser^'er  of  men.  At  8  o'clock  went  to  the 
last  sitting  of  the  Select  Yearly  Meeting,  where 
I  returned  my  certificate  which  they  had  given 
me,  and  also  delivered  those  given  me  from  Ire- 
land and  England.  And  though  I  had  not  much 
to  say  for  myself,  I  was  enabled  openly  to  de- 
clare that  not  only  was  the  promise  made  to  the 
early  disciples  when  sent  forth,  mercifully  fulfil- 
led to  me  in  every  part,  so  that  I  could  say  on 
my  return  as  they  did,  that  I  had  lacked  nothings 
but  that  the  reward  of  Peace  was  more  than  ade* 
quate  to  all  the  endeavour  I  had  been  enabled  to 
use  for  the  promotion  of  the  one  great  and  good 
cause.  Af\er  this  meeting  concluded,  I  went  to 
that  for  business  among  Women  Friends,  which 
was  large  and  solid.  Dined  wiih  many  friends 
at  J.  P.'s,  and  before  bed  time,  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  many  of  my  dear  friends  who 
called  there. 

5th,  First  day.— This  being  the  first  First  dar 
aHer  my  landing,  I  chose  to  go  to  the  Bank 
Meeting,  that  being  the  one  to  which  I  had 
always  belonged.  I  attended  both  morning  and 
aHernoon,  and  sat  in  silence.  Dined  at  Henry 
Drinker's ;  drank  tea  at  Wm.  Gompton's,  and 
having  much  pain,  did  not  go  to  the  evening 
meeting ;  but  after  sitting  an  hour  at  Daniel 
Drinkers  with  G.  and  H.  Churchman,  went  to 
my  lodgings. 
6th,  Second  day.— Was  at  the  Second  day 
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Morning  Meeting ;  dined  at  James  Pemberton's, 
and  there,  and  in  the  evening,  finished  divers 
letters  begun  on  board  the  Pigou,  and  sent  them 
by  the f  going  to  Cork. 

(To  be  contlniMd.) 


For  Prieodi*  Review. 
LIFE  OF  THOMAS  FOWELL  BFXTON. 

(Continued  from  page  1030 

Although  during  the  contest  with  the  sup- 
porters of  slavery  in  the  British  West  Indies, 
the  attention  and  energies  of  Buxton  were  chiefly 
directed  to  tlie  abolition  of  slavery  there,  he  was 
not  regardless  of  the  traffic  in  slaves  which  was 
going  on  between  the  coast  of  Africa  and  some 
parts  of  the  western  world.  William  Wilber- 
force,  in  1832,  wrote  him  a  letter  soliciting  his 
attention  to  the  subject,  which  he  considered  a 
proper  one  for  parliamentary  action.  And  soon 
aAer  the  act  for  the  extinction  of  slavery  in  the 
British  Islands  was  passed,  he  began  to  collect 
information  in  relation  to  this  traffic.  On  the 
12lh  of  FiAh  month,  1835,  he  laid  the  results  of 
his  investigations  before  parliament.  He  proved 
that  though,  at  the  congress  of  Vienna,  Spain 
and  Portugal  had  received  more  than  a  million 
of  money  from  England,  on  engaging  to  give  up 
their  traffic  in  men,  yet  that  they  were  still  car^ 
rying  it  on  to  as  great  an  extent  as  ever ;  no  less 
than  264  vessels,  avowedly  engaged  in  the  slave 
trade,  having  sailed  from  the  single  port  of  Ha  v  anna 
between  the  beginning  of  1827  and  end  of  October 
1833, — this  being  but  a  small  part  of  that  detes- 
table commerce.  He  moved  for  an  address,  sug- 
gesting the  consolidation  of  all  the  treaties  on 
this  subject  with  various  powers,  into  one  great 
league,  which  was  to  contain,  amongst  other 
clauses,  a  proposal  for  extending  the  right  of 
searchyfor  giving  the  power  of  seizure  in  the  case 
of  vessels  equipped  for  the  slave  trade,  though 
not  actually  having  slaves  on  board,  and  for  de- 
claring the  trade  in  slaves  to  be  piracy.  This 
address  was  agreed  to. 

Upon  this  subject  nothing  further  could  then 
be  done,  yet  he  brought  it  at  times  before  the 
house,  and  it  continued  to  occupy  his  solicitous 
consideration.  A  desire  to  promote  the  abolition 
of  that  barbarous  trade,  was  avowedly  one  of  the 
motives  which  led  him  to  appear  as  a  candidate 
at  the  ensuing  election.  The  resulti  as  stated  in 
a  former  number,  was,  that  in  the  summer  of 
1837,  he  was  released  from  his  parliamentary 
responsibilities.  Tet  this  release  neither  dimin- 
ished his  interest,  nor  paralysed  his  exertions  in 
the  cause.  At  leii^th  the  idea  occurred  to  him 
that  the  deliverance  of  Africa  from  the  horrors 
of  the  slave  trade,  could  best  be  effected  by  call- 
ing out  her  own  resources.  He  therefore  applied 
with  his  accustomed  industry  to  the  collection  of 
information,  from  what  quarter  soever  it  could  b^ 
drawn.  His  object  was  to  prove  the  magnitude 
of  the  evils  entailed  npon  that  country  by  the 


existing  traffic,  and  to  point  out  its  capabilities 
for  supporting  a  legitimate  commerce,  and  thence 
becoming  peaceful  and  flourishing.  He  directed 
his  own  exertions  principally  to  the  former  of 
these  objects,  and  engaged  others  to  inqoliEa  into 
the  latter.  The  eagerness  with  which  he  pur- 
sued his  investigations,  respecting  the  evils  of 
the  slave  trade,  is  forcibly  indicated  by  a  wish 
that  the  number  of  hours  in  the  day  could  be 
doubled,  and  the  minutes  in  every  hour  quadru- 
pled. In  the  Eighth  month,  1838,  he  says,  in  a 
letter  to  his  brother  inlaw,  J.  J.  Gurney — *•  Last 
November  I  started  on  a  pilgrimage  through  all 
the  books  and  parliamentary  documents  con- 
nected with  the  slave  trade.  I  began  from  the 
very  beginning,  and,  partly  in  person,  still  more 
by  deputy,  I  traversed  the  whole  subject ;  and 
such  an  excess  of  misery,  as  I  have  had  to  sur« 
vey,  never,  I  am  persuadfed,  before  fell  to  the  lot 
of  an  unhappy  investigator.  Will  you  believe 
it,  the  slave  trade,  though  England  hib  relin- 
quished it,  is  now  double  what  it  was  when 
Wilberforce  first  began  ;  and  its  horrors  not  only 
aggravated  by  the  increase  of  the  total,  but  in 
each  particular  case  more  intense  than  they  were 
in  1788  ?  Will  you  believe  it,  a^ain,  that  it  re- 
quires at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  human  beings 
per  diem,  in  order  to  satisfy  its  enormous  maw  ? 
•  *  *  *  How  glad  have  I  been  to  have 
escaped  from  the  turmoils  of  Parliament,  and  to 
have  my  mind  and  ihy  time  my  own,  that  I 
might  bestow  them  without  interruption  on  this 
vast  mass  of  misery  and  crime.*'  Here  it  may 
be  observed,  that  the  labours  of  Wilberforce 
were  employed  in  procuring  the  extinction  of 
the  British  slave  trade ;  and  that  was  unquestion- 
ably the  place  to  begin.  In  that  he  succeeded ; 
but  the  traffic  was  then,  and  still  is,  prosecuted  by 
the  Spaniards  and  Brazilians. 

By  the  examination  of  official  documents,  and 
other  sources  of  authentic  information,  Buxton 
was  enabled  to  present  to  the  public  a  frightful 
portrait  of  the  horrors  of  the  slave  trade ;  show- 
ing that  no  fewer  than  150,000  negroes  were 
annually  transported  from  Africa  to  Cuba  and 
Brazil ;  and  that  from  the  hardships  to  which 
they  were  exposed  during  their  travels  from  the 
interior  to  the  coast ;  and  the  crowded  condition 
of  Uie  slave  ships,  in  the  passages  across  the 
ocean,  at  least  two  perished  for  one  who  was 
sold  into  slavery. 

As  preliminary  measures  to  the  introduction 
of  an  efficient  remedy  for  these  incalculable 
evib,  he  proposed  the  concentration  of  a  na.val 
force  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  formation  of 
treaties  with  the  native  chiefs  of  the  interior* 
With  regard  to  the  former,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  though  he  manifested  considerable  inclina- 
tion to  the  pacific  principles  of  Friends,  he  did 
not  adopt  them  so  fully  as  to  decline  the  appli- 
cation of  a  naval  force  to  the  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade :  and  if  he  could  reconcile  himself 
to  its  employment  in  any  case,  we  need  not 
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wonder  that  this  should  be  one.  Yet,  experi- 
ence has  sufficiently  proved,  that  this  is  not  the 
instrument  by  which  that  traffic  is  to  be  extin- 
guished. The  ten  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
the  peiiod  under  review,  have  furnished  unques- 
tionable evidence,  that  the  friends  of  the  negro 
must  find  other  means  for  the  annihilation  of 
that  barbarous  traffic,  than  the  **  wave  ruling 
chariot  of  fire." 

The  remedy  on  which  Buxton  inclined  to  rely 
for  the  redemption  of  Africa,  was  the  establish- 
ment of  a  peaceful  and  legitimate  commerce. 
From  various  authorities  he  established  the  fact, 
first,  that  gold,  iron,  and  copper,  abound  in  many 
districts  of  the  country  ;  secondly,  that  vast  re- 
gions are  of  the  most  fertile  tiescription,  and  are 
capable  of  producing  rice,  wheat,  hemp,  indigo, 
cofifee,  &c.,  and,  above  all,  the  sugar-cane  and 
cotton,  in  any  quantities ;  while  the  forests  con- 
tain evefy  kind  of  timber — ^mahogany,  ebony, 
dye-woods,  the  oil-palm,  &c. ;  besides  caout- 
chouc and  other  gums.  He  also  proved,  that  the 
natives,  so  far  from  shunning  intercourse  with 
us,  have  been  in  every  case  eager  and  importu- 
nate that  we  should  settle  among  them. 

While  the  capabilities  of  Africa  are  thus  ex- 
tensive, the  facilities  for  commercial  intercourse 
are  on  the  same  scale.  He  mentioned  those 
afforded  by  the  great  rivers  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  especially  the  Niger,  which  had  been  ex- 
plored by  Lander  to  tlie  distance  of  500  miles 
from  the  sea,  and  the  Chadda,  which  runs  into 
it ;  and  he  dwelt  much  on  the  singular  fitness  of 
the  situation  of  Fernando  Po,  as  an  emporium 
of  commerce.  He  emphatically  declared  his 
conviction,  that  Central  Africa  possesses  within 
itself  everything  necessary  for  the  growth  of 
commerce ;  and  he  proceeded  to  point  out  in 
confirmation  of  this  statement,  that  in  certain 
spots  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  where  some 
degree  of  security  had  been  afforded,  agriculture 
and  commerce  had  as  a  consequence  immediately 
sprung  up,  and  the  slave  trade  had  withered 
away.  He  derived  his  facts  from  authorities  of 
the  most  varied  and  impartial  description,  in- 
cluding extracts  from  the  authors  most  conversant 
with  Africa ;  from  the  writings  of  the  governors 
of  Sierra  Leone,  Fernando  Po,  and  the  Gambia; 
from  those  of  all  the  travellers  who  had  explored 
Western  Africa ;  and  from  those  of  African  mer- 
chantSy  scientific  men,  and  others,  who  had 
studied  the  subject  at  home. 

While  he  laid  such  stress  upon  the  importance 
of  protecting  and  encouraging  legitimate  com- 
merce in  Africa,  he  enforced,  with  equal  earnest- 
ness, the  necessity  of  raising  the  native  character 
by  imparting  Christian  instruction.  •  Let  mis- 
sionaries and  school-masters,  the  plough  and  the 
spade,  go  together.'  'It  is  the  Bible  and  the 
plough  that  must  regenerate  Africa;'  and  he 
gives  details  proving  the  powerful  influence, 
moral  and  physical,  which  missions  have  exerted 
over  the  aborigines  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 


He  proposed  that  an  expedition  should  be 
sent  up  the  Niger  for  the  purpose  of  setting  on 
foot  the  preliminary  arrangements  in  Africa  for 
the  agricultural,  commercial,  and  missionary  set- 
tlements; of  entering  into  treaties  with  the 
native  chiefs  ;  of  convincing  the  negroes  of  the 
uprightness  of  our  intentions ;  and  of  ascertain- 
ing the  state  of  the  country  along  that  vast  tract 
of  land,  which  is  traversed  by  the  river  Niger. 

A  company  was  also  to  be  formed,  by  private 
individuals,  for  the  introduction  of  agriculture 
and  commerce  into  Africa.  This  was  to  be 
effected  by  sending  out  qualified  agents  to  form 
settlements  in  favourable  situations  ;  to  establish 
model  farms;  to  set  up  factories,  well-stored 
with  British  goods,  and  thus  to  sow  the  first 
seeds  of  commerce ;  and,  in  short,  to  adopt  those 
means,  which  have  been  elsewhere  effectual,  in 
promoting  trade,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

While  he  was  anxious  to  enlist  British  capital 
and  intelligence  in  the  prosecution  of  his  plans, 
he  was  conscious  that  the  climate  of  Africa 
would  present  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  employ- 
ment of  European  agents ;  and  was  therefore  de- 
sirous of  operating,  as  far  as  practicable,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  natives.  In  a  letter 
dated  in  the  early  part  of  1839,  he  mentions  that 
a  correspondent  in  Antigua  had  ten  good  Chris- 
tian blacks,  who  were  ready  to  be  located  on  the 
Niger.  He  contemplated  the  employment  of  the 
emancipated  inhabitants  of  the  West  Indies  to 
instruct  and  civilize  the  natives  of  their  father^ 
land  ;  and  was  therefore  anxious  to  promote  the 
establishment  of  schools  for  the  coloured  race  in 
the  Islands. 

In  the  summer  of  1839,  a  •*  Society  for  the 
Suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade,  and  the  Civili- 
zation of  Africa,"  was  formed,  in  which  the 
Bishop  of  London,  and  several  noblemen  took 
an  active  part.  A  few  days  afterwards.  Lord 
Norman  by,  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  announced 
to  a  deputation  from  this  Association,  that  the 
Government  had  come  to  the  conclusion  to  send 
a  frigate  and  two  steamers  to  explore  the  Niger, 
and  if  possible  to  set  on  foot  commercial  relations 
with  the  nations  on  its  banks.  Sir  Edward 
Parry  was  appointed  to  prepare  these  vessels, 
and  thus  began  the  Niger  Expedition. 

About  this  time,  he  prepared  for  the  press  a 
work  in  whijh  he  embodied  the  result  of  his  in- 
vestigations respecting  the  African  slave  trade, 
and  his  view  of  the  proper  remedy  by  the  civili- 
zation of  the  people  of  that  continent.  The 
ardour  with  which  he  proceeded  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  work,  is  illustrated  by  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter  to  his  wife, — "  I  have  been 
working  hard  during  the  week,  but  yesterday 
we  had  the  hardest  day.  With  the  exception  of 
a  few  minutes  in  the  garden,  and  a  run  to  the 
cottage,  and  dinner,  I  did  not  stop  from  breakfast 
tul  past  one  o'clock  at  night ;  and,  what  is  more 
extraordinary,  I  had  seven  capital  secretaries  at 
work,  and  many  of  them  during  the  whole  day." 
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And  this  appears  to  have  been  no  unusual  exer- 
tion ;  as  he  frequently,  on  several  successivedays, 
continued  this  employment,  wiih  very  slight  in- 
termissions, from  breakfast  until  two  or  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

£To  be  eooUimed.] 


DISTRESS  IN  IRELAND. 
(Coneludad  from  page  MS. ) 

Having  reason  to  believe  that  the  want  of 
clothing  to  a  great  extent  contributed  to  perpetu- 
ate a  state  of  abject  poverty,  by  unfitting  the  able- 
bodied  for  out-door  labour,  and  by  pr^isposing 
all  classes  to  the  attacks  of  disease,  we  believed 
it  right  to  appropriate  a  considerable  sum  within 
the  last  few  months  to  the  purchase  of  materials 
for  garments,  to  be  made  up  and  distributed  under 
the  superintendence  of  benevolent  persons  in  the 
country,  a  portion  of  ihe  value  of  the  clothing  to 
be,  if  possible,  repaid  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  re- 
cipients. The  sum  of  JS739I  appears  to  have 
been  expended  under  this  head,  of  which  a 
small  part  has  been  already  refunded ;  but  the 
distribution  being  still  in  progress,  some  time 
must  elapse  before  the  results  are  known.  It  is 
here  proper  to  mention,  that  very  considerable  do- 
nations of  ready-made  garments  have  from  time 
to  time  reached  us  from  our  generous  helpers  in 
America ;  the  value  of  which  is  not  included  in 
the  amount  of  donations  acknowledged  in  this 
account,  nor  do  we  possess  the  means  of  ac- 
curately ascertaining  the  value  of  the  clothing 
thus  consigned  to  us.  We  have  also  received 
large  donations  from  England,  in  money  and 
materials,  for  this  special  object,  which  do  not 
appear  in  the  present  statement  of  accounts. 
Our  clothing  transactions  form  a  distinct  branch, 
managed  by  a  sub-Committee  of  our  members. 
The  grants  of  clothing  hitherto  made,  have  been 
about  twelve  hundred  in  number,  and  in  value 
about  jSI  1,000,  distributed,  as  our  other  grants 
have  been,  throughout  every  county  in  Ireland. 

Towards  the  carrying  forward  the  objects  of 
our  trust,  as  they  may  hereafter  present  them- 
selves, there  was  on  the  1st  ultimo,  a  balance  of 
the  fund  at  our  disposal,  amounting  to  j63  1,276 
Is  2d. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  acknowledge  the  deep 
anxiety  with  which  we  continue  to  regard  the 
state  of  things  around  us.  The  dearth  of  food 
in  the  country  has,  through  the  bounty  of  Di- 
Tine  Providence  in  the  last  abundant  harvest, 
been  removed  for  the  present — a  mercy  to  be 
commemorated  with  reverent  gratitude.  But  one 
of  the  results  of  the  late  visitation  of  famine  has 
been  to  disclose  a  train  of  social  maladies  of  no 
temporary  character,  and  to  fix  on  them  the  at- 
tention of  many  enlightened  persons  both  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Are  these  to  be  per- 
mitted to  continue?  Some  of  them  are  too 
closely  interwoven  with  the  habits  of  the  people 
to  admit  of  sudden  amelioration,  but  others  are 
more  within  our  reach,  and  claim  a  vigorous  ef- 


fort for  their  removal.  Amongst  this  class  there 
are  probably  none  which  contribute  more  to 
cramp  the  industrial  energies  of  tlie  country  than 
the  complicated  difiicidties  of  the  land  question. 
Employment  for  the  multitudes  whose  sole 
means  of  subsistence  is  in  the  culture  of  the  soil, 
can  only  be  found  in  an  enlarged  application  of 
capital  to  this  branch  of  national  industry  ;  in 
order  to  which  there  are  impediments  to  be  re- 
moved, which  we  apprehend  will  be  found  to 
require  legislative  measures  of  a  bold  and  com- 
prehensive character.  It  is  true  that  such  mea- 
sures, to  be  efficacious,  must  have  the  cordial  co- 
operation of  the  people,  and  that  unless  the 
security  of  property  be  guaranteed  by  the  main- 
tenance of  public  order,  all  legislation  for  this 
object  will  be  in  vain.  We  venture  to  hope, 
however,  that  under  wise  and  equitable  lawsy 
and  an  improved  system  of  land  management* 
many  of  the  existing  discontents  would  disap- 
pear; that  the  pursuits  of  peaceful  industry 
would  gradually  take  the  place  of  political  strife, 
and  that  unequivocal  symptoms  of  social  im« 
provement  would  ere  long  gladden  the  hearts  of 
all  true  lovers  of  their  country. 

Joseph  Bewley, 
Jonathan  Pim, 

Secretaries. 

From  the  statement  of  their  accounts,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  donations  from  Friends  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  amounted  to  more  than  forty 
thousand  pounds  sterling;  and  from  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  nearly  sixteen  thousand 
pounds.  Besides  which,  the  donations  in  food, 
furnished  by  the  United  States,  estimated  at 
their  market  value  at  the  ports  of  delivery, 
amounted  to  JS133,780,  or  •668,900. 

The  subsequent  correspondence  furnishes  an 
interesting  exhibition  of  the  efforts  that  have  been 
made  and  are  still  in  progress,  to  meliorate  the 
condition  of  the  poor  in  that  country. 

The  Belfast  Ladies  Relief  Association  for 
Connaught,  respectfully  solicit  a  perusal  of  the 
following  letter,  addressed  by  Dr.  Edgar,  their 
President,  to  the  Central  Committee  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  and  of  their  reply. 

Belfast,  May  20th,  1848. 
Gentlemen^ — ^According  to  your  kind  sugges- 
tion, I  forward  an  application  for  assistance  to 
enable  the  Belfast  Ladies  Relief  Association  to 
carry  out  their  system  of  industrial  reformation 
in  Connaught.  Your  patronage  is  one  of  the 
many  testimonies  of  confidence  borne  on  our  be. 
half,  by  individuals,  and  public  bodies,  who,  in 
Scotland^  Enffland,  and  America,  have  committed 
five  thousand  pounds  to  our  trust,  and  largely 
assisted  our  friends ; — and  now  that  both  your 
energies  and  ours  are  turned,  not  to  the  gratuitous 
supply  of  food,  but  to  the  encouragement  of  pro- 
ductive industry,  I  ask  no  new  sanction  of  our 
system,  but  a  continuance  in  another  form,  of  th« 
aid  already  so  generously  be6tow.ed,. 
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Our  fundamental  principle  is,  that,  in  the  de- 
plorable state  of  our  country,  charity  has  a  suit- 
able, hopeful  sphere,  in  owning  the  way  for  re- 
munerative industry, — that  what  benevolence 
wisely  commences,  mercantile  enterprise  will 
complete  ;  and  that,  while  hands  are  trained  for 
the  manufacturer,  the  opportunity  should  be  em- 
braced, of  instilling  those  principles,  and  setting 
that  example,  which  secure  for  both  employer 
and  operative,  the  blessings  of  honesty  and  truth. 
With  this  intent,  we  have  established  thirty  two 
schools  or  centres  of  female  industry,  for  most 
of  which  we  have  sent  from  Ulster,  on  annual 
salaries  of  i§25,  teachers  who  have  given  the 
highest  satisfaction  to  their  excellent  patronesses ; 
we  supply  school  requisites  and  materials,  while 
individuals  of  our  number  labour  assiduously  and 
successfully,  in  perfecting  our  manufactures.  As 
proof  of  this,  it  needs  only  to  be  stated,  that  our 
manufacture  commands  the  highest  prices ;  that 
articles,  suitable  to  the  season,  obtain  ready  sale ; 
and  that  our  first  established  station,  where  sixty 
females  are  employed,  is  now  self-supporting, 
through  the  facilities  afforded  by  us,  in  provid- 
ing materials  and  sale. 

In  the  expenditure  of  about  J6800  for  ma- 
terials and  wages,  we  have  gone  on  the  princi- 
ple, that  our  population  is  to  be  supported,  not 
by  charity,  but  by  industry ;  and  that  industry, 
to  be  permanently  successful,  must  be  conducted 
according  to  the  established  laws  of  manufacture 
and  trade.  We  raise  no  arbitrary  standard  of 
wages,  we  give  no  advantage,  except  to  begin- 
ners, but  what  the  mutual  interests  of  manufac- 
turer and  operative  demand ;  and  we  expect 
that  the  females  who  serve  an  apprenticeship  to 
us,  will  find  employment  in  future  life,  with 
those  whom  self-interest  prompts  to  provide  em- 
ployment for  the  qualified  poor. 

Of  this  we  have  assurance  in  the  ease  of  the 
sewed  muslin  manufacture,  which  has  been  for 
many  years  steadily  increasing  in  Scodand  and 
Ulster ;  for  some  of  the  largest  houses  in  the 
trade,  supply  us  with  materids,  without  charge, 
and  pay  us  for  work  done  on  these,  with  a  dis- 
tinct understanding,  that  they  will  gladly  ap- 
point local  agents,  as  they  have  in  the  remotest 
districts  of  Ulster,  and  take  oft  our  hands  the 
whole  responsibility,  so  soon  as  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  sewers  have  been  prepared.  Thus  our 
chief  expenditure  is  in  carriage,  loss  of  materials 
with  bc^nners,  school  requisites,  and  salaries 
and  travelling  expenses  of  teachers  ;  and  how- 
ever long  it  may  be  useful  for  us  to  continue  our 
effort,  the  chief  expenditure  will  be  required  in 
the  next  one  or  two  years.  Had  public  benevo- 
lence continued  to  flow  on  poor  Ireland,  we 
would  have  been  under  no  necessity  of  applying 
to  you,  as  we  do  now  ;  but  compassion  towards 
our  unhappy  land,  has  extensively  given  way, 
alas  I  to  disappointment  or  disgust;  and  we 
are  forced  to  struggle  on,  almost  unassisted,  in 
dn  attempt,  deemed  by  many  vain,  to  rear  up 


an  industrious,  thriving  generation,  in  a  land  of 
idleness,  folly,  and  crime.  After  having  com- 
menced an  interesting  benevolent  experimenti 
we  approach  as  suppliants,  a  body,  whose 
name,  in  connection  with  generosity,  wisdom, 
and  impartiality,  is  a  household  word  through- 
out the  world,  -entreating  you,  not  to  allow  an 
enterprise,  conducted  by  the  weaker  sex,  and 
fostered  by  your  own  hand,  to  die  prematurely 
before  your  eyes,  while  its  plans  and  ends  are 
part  of  your  own  system,  and  while,  as  humble 
fellow-labourers,  your  own  female  Friends, 
would  rejoice  to  be  your  agents,  under  one  Lord, 
for  our  own  loved  land  and  home. 

Knowing  as  I  do.  Gentlemen,  the  history  of 
your  benevolence  in  the  late  disastrous  times, 
and  having  gained  some  insight  into  the  great- 
ness of  your  works  accomplished,  and  your  plans 
proposed,  I  acknowledge  that  my  expectations 
of  help  from  you,  are  sanguine  and  large.  I 
know  your  confidence  in  the  capabilities  and 
faithfulness  of  those  for  whom  I  plead ;  your 
acquaintance  with  many  of  their  fellow-labour- 
ers in  Connaught,  as  the  excellent  of  the  earth, 
and  with  the  opportunities  which  the  capital  of 
Ulster  afibrds  for  advancing  that  self-supporting 
peacemaking  industry,  which  you  proverbially 
love ;  I  know  with  what  pain  you  would  contem- 
plate even  the  possibility  of  disappointment  to 
your  sisters  in  Ulster  and  Connaught,  who  with 
such  self-denial  and  cordiality,  and  with  so  much 
of  the  true  catholicity  of  Christian  charity,  have 
laboured  together  in  their  own  sphere,  for  the 
good  of  the  poor ;  and  instead  of  your  antici- 
pating the  premature  and  sad  return  of  the  de- 
voted young  teachers  who  were  ornaments  of 
their  respective  circles  at  home,  how  anxious  is 
your  wish,  that  their  number  should  increase, 
their  sphere  of  influence  widen,  that  thus,  among 
increasing  multitudes,  they  might  cherish  the 
social  graces  and  Christian  virtues,  which  are  so 
happily  their  own.  With  all  confidence  there- 
fore, 1  leave  in  your  hands  the  cause  of  the  Bel- 
fast Relief  Association,  and  of  female  industry  in 
Connaught,  hoping  that  the  wisdom  coming 
from  above,  which  is  gendo  and  easy  to  be  en- 
treated, will  guide  you  to  an  issue  best  calcu- 
lated to  advance  our  country's  good,  and  the 
glory  of  our  common  Lord. 

I  am,  Gentlemen,  gratefully  yours, 

John  Edgar,  D.  D. 

To  this  letter  the  following  answer  was  re- 
turned : 

CENTRAL  RKLIXF  COMKITTES   OF   THE   SOCIBTT 
OF    FRIENDS. 

43,  Fleet  street,  Dublin,  "> 
25th  of  Fifth  month,  1848,  5 
Dr.  Edgar^  BdfasU — The  Committee,  hav- 
ing had  under  deliberate  consideration  the  appeal 
made  to  them  on  behalf  of  the  industrial  opera- 
tions of  the  Belfast  Ladies  Relief  Association  for 
Connaught,  direct  us  to  inform  thee,  on  their  be- 
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half,  that  they  have  agreed  to  allot  the  sum  of 
dS500,  as  a  donation  from  their  funds,  in  aid  of 
the  useful  objects  of  this  Association,  provided  a 
further  sum  of  i8500  be  raised  by  the  Associa- 
tion in  other  quarters ;  payable  as  soon  as  this 
condition  has  been  complied  with. 

We  remain,  respectfully, 

Joseph  Bewlet^ 
Jonathan  Pim, 

Secretaries. 

The  Belfast  Association  thus  encouraged,  ap- 
peal once  more  for  assistance  on  behalf  of  poor 
Ireland's  poorest  province,  for  the  mothers  and 
daughters  of  wild  Connaught,  to  enable  them, 
by  domestic  industry,  to  support  themselves,  and 
to  teach  that  knowledge  of  divine  truth,  which 
saves  the  soul.  They  now  cheerfully  commit 
their  case  to  the  public  heart  and  conscience, 
supported  by  no  advocacy  bat  that  of  the  follow- 
ing extracts  from  two  letters  just  received,  one 
from  a  teacher,  the  other  from  a  patroness  of 
their  schools. 

'*  My  school  is  doing  well,  thirty  can  read  the 
Bible,  and  all  are  most  anxious  to  learn.  I  feel 
my  situation  to  be  one  of  great  responsibility, 
having  so  many  immortal  souls  under  my  care, 
and  fearing,  that  through  ignorance,  I  may  lose 
an  opportunity  of  speaking  a  word  in  season,  to 
these  kind-hearted  creatures.  A  mother  came 
lately  to  thank  me  for  my  care  of  her  child,  and 
prayed  that  the  Lord  would  reward  me,  and  give 
me  the  blessing  of  His  Holy  Spirit  It  is  very 
cheerful  to  see  all  the  children  of  the  school  well 
clothed,  clean,  and  tidy.  I  have  a  class  making 
shirts,  one  knitting  quilts,  one  stockings,  one 
shawls,  one  collars  and  babies'  frocks,  and  twenty 
girls  knitting  garters.  I  have  a  fine  Sabbath 
school ;  my  only  assistants  during  the  illness  of 
our  patroness,  are  pupils  of  my  daily  school." 

^  You  need  not  regret  the  expense  of  any  of 
your  schools,  even  were  they  to  be  closed  now, 
a  step  greatly  to  be  deplored,  still  the  amount  of 
good  done  is  incalculable.  Small  as  the  pay- 
ments are,  our  poor  children  receive  them  thank- 
fully. In  one  instance,  the  half  crown  paid  to 
one  of  them,  was  the  means  of  securing  to  her 
mother  and  four  children  a  lodging  for  the  next 
year.  They  were  then,  for  the  thira  time  during 
the  past  year,  out,  without  a  roof  over  them,  all 
night.  This  gtrl  is  one  of  our  best  workers. 
Her  sister,  who  was  for  some  months  very  near 
death,  from  the  effects  of  starvation  and  hard- 
ship, now  earns  six  pence  a  week,  knitting.  I 
could  tell  of  many  girls,  who  have  not  only  been 
preserved  in  life,  but,  from  the  effects  of  regular 
employment  and  instruction,  are  improved  be- 
yond what  I  can  describe,  in  their  appearance, 
nabits,  and  above  all,  in  scriptural  knowledge,  by 
your  Industrial  Schools." 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Association. 

John  Edgar,  D.  D.,  President. 

Bdfad,  June  15th,  1848. 


OORRKSPONDENCB  OT  the  BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN 
BIBLE  SOCIETY. 

From  T.  BaUy. 

Shrewsbury,  March  1,  1845. 

My  youthful  days,  up  to  manhood  and  riper 
years,  were  spent  in  a  man-of-war.  I  was  then 
ignorant  of  God  and  godliness,  hardened,  care- 
less, and  wicked,  until  some  time  about  the  year 
1811  or  1812  (I  cannot  exactly  state  the  precise 
time)  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  dis- 
tributed Bibles  among  different  fleets  in  the  Brir 
tish  navy.  Our  ship  was'  lying  in  the  Downs 
when  a  number  of  Bibles  were  sent  on  board. 

One  evening,  after  the  drum  had  beat  to  divi- 
sion, our  captain  directed  the  attention  of  the 
ship's  company  to  the  Bibles  that  had  come  on 
board,  and  gave  a  statement  of  the  design  and 
intention  of  your  Society  in  sending  them.  He 
informed  us  of  the  benefits  we  might  derive 
from  reading  the  Scriptures ;  and  he  requested 
every  man  to  begin  to  read  Uie  Bible,  instead  of 
those  foolish  and  immoral  books  too  frequently 
perused  in  a  man-of-war ;  and  he  very  strongly 
and  repeatedly  entreated  all  to  pay  particular  at- 
tention to  the  advice  given. 

One  Bible  was  placed  in  each  berth,  and  the 
cabins,  gun-room,  and  cock-pits  were  also  sup- 
plied. I  was  in  the  capacity  of  ward-room 
steward  on  board ;  and  as  I  received  one  of  the 
Bibles,  a  pleasing  kind  of  sensation  came  over 
my  mind  in  an  instant.  1  thought  of  my  boy« 
hood  days,  when  under  a  father's  roof,  and 
where  I  had  frequently  heard  the  Bible  read^ 
and  where  I  had  olXen  read  it  myself.  But, 
alas !  days  and  years  had  passed  away  without 
ever  hearing  a  father's  voice,  or  seeing  or  re* 
garding  the  Bible.  But  on  this  occasion,  and 
perhaps  being  impressed  with  the  entreaties  of 
our  kind-hearted  captain,  emotions  were  kindled 
in  my  bosom,  which,  before  then,  I  was  a  stran- 
ger to.  I  opened  the  Book,  and  began  to  read 
its  contents ;  and  I  seemed  to  read  as  I  thought 
I  had  never  read  before :  a  light  dawned  upon 
my  mind  which  I  had  never  before  experienced, 
and  I  felt  astonished.  I  began  to  see,  and  to 
feel,  too,  that  I  was  a  lost  sinner,  a  guilty  cha- 
racter, and  in  danger  of  perishing  soul  and  body. 
I  mourned  in  my  heart,  and  sorrowed  often,  on 
my  bended  knees,  by  the  side  of  a  cann<Hi,  im- 
ploring mercy  at  the  hands  of  the  Almighty^ 
through  Jesus  Christ.  I  continued  to  read  and 
look  to  Heaven  for  help.  I  read,  at  times,  until 
I  reached  the  eleventh  chapter  to  the  Hebrews. 
This  chapter  (as  the  sailors  say)  «<  brought  me 
up  all  standing."  'I  was  struck  by  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  words  "  by  faith."  I  thought  upon 
the  term ;  I  mused,  I  prayed,  and  I  wept  again 
and  again.  <<By  faith,"  thought  I  to  myself, 
what  is  that!  Itns  "by  faith"  this,  and  "by 
faith"  that,  it  is  "  by  faith"  every  thing.  I  be* 
gan  to  feel  encouraged;  and  I  went  forward, 
musing  on  the  words  "  by  faith,"  until,  by  faith 
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in  the  atonement  made  by  Jesus  Christ  on  the 
cross,  I  found  relief  to  my  troubled  mind,  and 
could  confidently  hope  in  him  as  my  Saviour. 

In  times  of  danger  I  fled  to  my  Bible  to  catch 
a  verse  or  two.  I  used  to  fly  to  my  "  By  faith" 
chapter,  as  I  called  it,  and  there  I  found  my  an- 
chor was  cast  "  within  the  veil,"  and  could  re- 
pose confidence  in  the  promise  of  my  God. 

In  process  of  time  I  returned  from  the  seas 
and  from  the  bustle  of  a  man-of-war,  and  settled 
down  quietly  at  home,  enjoying  the  blessed 
effects  produced  by  that  Bible. 

I  have  been  now,  for  the  last  twenty-four 
years  of  my  life,  an  itinerant  minister  in  the 
Primitive  Methodist  Society,  and  have  hoisted 
the  Bible  as  the  royal  standard  of  truth,  and 
have  pointed  the  perishing  sinner  to  look,  be- 
lieve, and  live.  And,  blessed  be  God !  I  trust 
not  in  vain,  I  have  told  the  people,  in  number- 
less cases,  what  the  Bible  did  for  me  when  on 
board  a  man-of-war,  and  it  could  do  the  same 
for  others  on  shore. 

Under  God,  I  attribute  the  dawn  of  heavenly 
light  upon  my  mind,  the  influence  of  divine 
grace,  and  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
upon  my  heart,  to  the  agency  of  your  Society. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FIRST  MONTH  13,  184«. 


Among  the  articles  in  the  present  number,  there 
is  one  of  an  unpretending  character,  to  which  we 
would  willingly  call  the  attention  of  our  fellow 
citizens,  viz:  the  Report  of  the  Sewing  Circle 
and  Bedford  Street  School. 

A  slight  acquaintance  with  the  neighbourhood  in 
which  this  charitable  institmion  is  located,  can 
hardly  fail  to  disclose  the  disagreeable  fact,  that 
very  great  poverty  and  destitution  are  prevalent 
there.  This  poverty  is,  unquestionably,  in  many 
instaiices,  the  result  of  negligence  and  intemper- 
anoe.  But  degradation  is  probably,  in  most  cases, 
the  consequence  of  neglected  education.  If  people 
will  enjoy  the  comforts  of  life,  a  considerable  share 
of  virtue  seems  necessary  with  the  great  mass  of 
our  race,  to  secure  that  enjoyment.  But  there  is  a 
point  of  depression  which  annihilates  the  hope  of 
enjoying  the  rational  comforts  of  life,  and  disposes 
its  victims  to  grasp  at  the  indulgence  of  the  pre- 
sent moment,  regardless  of  the  future.  Virtuous 
effort  is  seldom  persevering,  unless  sustained  by 
the  energy  of  hope.  The  sagacious  Count  Ruraford, 
nearly  sixty  years  ago,  when  devising  a  plan  for 
raising  the  poor  of  Bavaria,  among  whom  beggary 
was  oppressively  and  alarmingly  prevalent,  took 
up  the  idea,  that  to  stimulate  them  to  a  virtuous 
effort  to  improve  their  condition,  it  was  necessary 
to  shew  that  the  rewards  of  industry  and  economy 


were  within  their  reach.  Acting  on  this  principle 
his  labours  were  attended  with  remarkable  suc- 
cess. And  so  sensible  were  they  of  the  benefits 
which  he  had  conferred,  that  at  a  time  when  lying 
dangerously  ill,  he  heard  a  company  pass  his  dwell- 
ing, and  was  told  that  the  poor  of  the  town  were 
going  in  a  body  to  the  chapel,  to  pray  for  his  re- 
covery. 

In  the  case  immediately  before  us,  the  object  of 
the  Association,  and  the  means  on  which  they  rely, 
are  similar  in  principle  to  those  of  Count  Rumford. 
They  not  only  furnish  relief  to  the  destitute,  dis- 
tributing daily  fifteen  hundred  quarts  of  nourishing 
soup,  and  finding  employment  for  a  number  of 
women,  for  which  they  are  punctually  paid,  but 
they  are  directing  their  efforts  towards  drying  up 
the  sources  of  future  pauperism  and  beggary. 

The  Editor  has  recently  paid  a  short  visit  to  the 
institution,  where  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  in 
one  room,  comfortably  warmed  with  heated  air, 
sixty  one  coloured  children,  under  the  tuition  of  a 
male  and  female  teacher.  The  boys  were  learning 
the  elements  of  literature,  and  the  girls  were  ac* 
quirhig  the  use  of  the  needle.  These  children,  if 
this  receptacle  had  not  been  provided,  must,  many 
of  them,  have  been  ranging  the  streets,  or  shiver- 
ing in  comfortless  habitations.  In  another  room 
were  a  number  of  females,  chiefly  adults,  black, 
white,  and  mixed,  working  at  various  employ- 
ments, under  the  supervision  of  a  very  respectable 
directress.  These  were  paid  for  their  work  ac- 
cording to  its  quantity  and  kind.  In  some  cases 
the  sum  earned  by  one  of  these  destitute  inmates 
in  a  day,  appeared  by  the  books  to  be  thirty  six 
cents ;  besides  which  they  and  the  pupils  were 
supplied  near  the  middle  of  the  day  with  a  portion 
of  soup,  which  to  some  of  them  is  probably  their 
only  meal. 

A  number  of  small  rooms  are  provided,  in  which 
the  outcasts  of  the  street,  who  have  no  lodging 
place,*  can  pass  the  night. 

We  invite  our  friends  and  fellow  citizens,  not  to 
rest  satis.^ed  with  this  hasty  and  imperfect  account 
of  the  enterprise,  but  to  make  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  its  operations  and  results  3  and  to 
remember  withal,  that  such  a  charity  cannot  be 
supported  without  funds. 

Prom  the  summary  of  foreign  intelligence,  it  ap- 
pears that  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  is  elected  to  the 
Presidency,  by  a  majority  reckoned  in  millions, 
over  all  his  competitors.  To  the  peaceable  citizens 
qf  the  United  States,  it  may  appear  of  little  im- 
portance whom  the  people  of  France  may  place  at 


•We  are  informed  that  women  and  children  are  often 
found  in  the  street,  who  have  been  expelled  from  their 
miserable  dwellings,  because  the  rents  were  not  paid. 
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the  helm  of  their  new  launched  Republic ;  and  we 
haye  ceftainly  no  right  to  interfere  with  their 
choice ;  yet  desiring,  as  every  Christian  and  phi- 
lanthropist must,  that  the  people  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  may  enjoy  the  blessings  of  peace,  we 
may  justly  regard  this  event  as  an  indication  of  a 
spirit  quite  unfavourable  to  the  repose  of  Europe. 
Whatever  the  talents  or  virtues  of  Prince  Louis 
may  be,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  any  exhibition 
of  either,  which  he  has  had  the  opportunity  to 
make,  has  raised  him  so  much  above  all  his  com- 
petitors, as  to  secure  such  a  resistless  tide  of  popu- 
lar favour.  The  origin  of  the  preference  must  be 
sought  in  his  connection  with  the  late  Emperor  of 
the  French.  The  halo  which  the  military  achieve- 
ments of  the  uncle  have  cast  round  the  name  and 
family  of  Napoleon,  has  unquestionably  dazzled 
the  great  mass  of  electors,  and  fixed  their  suf- 
frages on  the  nephew.  And  why  is  the  name  of 
Napoleon  deemed  so  illustrious  ?  Where  are  the 
memorials  of  his  virtues'?  And  what  benefits  did 
he  confer  on  the  people  of  France  ?  Alas,  his  in- 
fluence and  power  swept  like  a  pestilence  over  the 
country  of  his  adoption ;  the  young  men  were 
dragged  by  thousands  to  the  field  of  slaughter,  to 
Bwell  his  triumphs  and  glut  his  insatiable  ambition. 
The  fields  of  Austerlitz,  of  Wagram,  and  of  Jena  3 
the  ruins  of  Smolensko,  and  of  Moscow,  mark  the 
paths  where  his  foot  has  trod.  Surely  a  people 
who  regard  with  enthusiastic  admiration  the  cha- 
racter and  achievements  of  such  a  man,  are  ill 
qualified  to  estimate  the  blessings,  and  secure  the 
enjoyment  of  permanent  and  inviolable  peace.  It 
may  be  hoped  that  the  new  President  will  be  wise 
enough  to  prefer  the  happiness  of  the  people  to  the 
trumpet  of  fame ;  but  it  requires  little  sagacity  to 
perceive  that  if  he  possesses  a  latent  ambition  to 
figure  in  scenes  to  which  the  first  Napoleon  owes 
his  celebrity,  the  materials  are  not  wanting  to  fan 
that  ambition  into  a  devouring  fi^me. 

We  have  understood  that  the  poem  on  Faithful- 
ness, which  we  have  copied  from  the  Non-Slave- 
holder, into  the  present  number,  is  the  production 
of  the  author  of  Milton's  Prayer  for  Patience, 
published  in  our  former  volume. 

Married, — ^At  Friends'  Meeting  Honse,  Pur- 
chase, on  Fourth  day,  27th  ult.,  Gsoroe  Dillwyn 
KiMBER,  son  of  Joshua  Kimber,  of  Flushing.  L.  I., 
to  Harriet  Ann.  daughter  of  Charles  Miller,  of 
Harrison,  West  Chester  Co.,  New  York. 

,  At  Friends' Meeting  House,  Gilead,  on  the 

2§th  of  last  month,  Da^id  Hunt,  of  Westland, 
Logan  Co.,  to  Sarah  Ann  Cobbs,  daughter  of 
Abraham  Morris,  all  of  Ohio. 

,  At  Friends*  Meeting  House,  on  Arch  street, 

in  this  city,  on  Fifth  day,  the  4th  inst.,  Dr.  Henry 
Hartshorns,  son  of  Dr.  Joseph  Hartshorne,  to 
Mart  E.  Brown,  daughter  of  Jeremiah  Brown,  all 
of  PhUadelphia.  ' 


Died,— -At  his  residence,  near  Elizabethtown' 
Bartholomew  county,  Indiana,  on  the  22d  of  last 
month,  aAer  a  few  davs  illness,  Joel  Newsoh,  a 
valuable  Elder  of  Driilwood  Monthly  Meeting,  in 
the  59th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  strongly  attached 
to  the  Doctrines  and  Testimonies  of  our  Keligious 
Society )  and  while  he  leaves  a  large  circle  of 
friends  and  relatives  to  lament  their  bereavement, 
they  have  consolation  in  the  trust  that  their  loss  is 
his  eternal  gain. 

— -,  On  Sixth  day  evening,  the  5th  of  this 
month,  at  the  residence  of  his  lather,  Philadelphia, 
Robert  Pearsall,  Jr.,  in  the  22d  year  of  his  age. 

2  at  his  roeidence  in  Smithfield.  Jefierson 

Co.  Ohio  on  the  first  inst.  Jacob  Ono.  He  joined 
our  religious  society  by  convincement  when  about 
24  years  of  age,  and,  by  submitting  to  the  neces- 
sary baptisms  received  a  ffift  in  the  ministnr. 

Thronghout  his  long  life  he  evinced  a  firm  at- 
tachment to  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  as  professed 
by  Friends,  and  was  equally  concerned  to  support 
our  excellent  order.  He  pretty  constantly  attended 
his  particular  meeting  until  about  two  weeks  before 
his  clcse;  thou|;hdunng  the  last  few  years  his  bodily 
powers  were  so  enfeebled,  that  it  was  with  difficulty 
ne  could  get  to  the  meeting  house,  and  when  en- 
gaged to  appear  in  the  ministry  it  was  often 
necessary  to  assist  him  in  rising  to  his  feet. 

As  nature  decayed,  it  was  comfortable  and 
encouraging  to  his  friecds  to  observe  that  in  the 
exercise  of  his  gift  he  grew  brighter  and  brighter; 
verifying  the  scripture  testimony,  ^The  path  of  the 
just  IS  as  the  shining  light,  that  shineth  more  and 
more  unte  the  perfect  day."  Thps  when  near  his 
ninetieth  year,  like  a  shock  of  corn  fully  ripe,  was 
he  gathered ;  leaving  a  widow  with  whom  he  had 
lived  in  sweet  concord  more  than  sixty-six  years, 
to  feel  her  bereavement,  but  not  to  sorrow  as  with- 
out hope :  for  she,  and  his  friends  generally^  have 
the  comfortable  trust,  from  his  devotedf  life,  and 
repeated  declarations,  that,  through  redeeming 
mercy,  his  purified  spirit,  released  from  the  con- 
flicts of  time,  has  been  permitted  to  enter  the  joy 
of  his  Lord. 


FORTUNES  OF  A  FARMER'S  BOY. 
(Coneluded  from  jMg«  989.) 

When  the  madness  of  the  people  was  some- 
what calmed  down,  Richard  returned  to  Paris, 
and  to  fresh  speculations.  A  very  short  time 
after  his  return,  he  became  acquainted  with  a 
young  merchant  of  the  name  of  Lenoir  Dufresne. 
These  two  superior  minds  at  once  understood 
each  other,  and  a  partnership  was  entered  into 
which  was  to  end  only  with  the  death  of  one  of 
the  parties,  so  long  known  and  respected  as  the 
firm  6f  Richard  and  Lenoir. 

There  were  many  points  of  resemblance  be- 
tween the  two  partners.  Both  possessed  the 
same  acnteness  and  almost  intuitive  tact  in  busi- 
ness, but  the  perhaps  too  boldly  speculative 
mind  of  Richard  found  a  happy  counterbalance 
in  the  coolness  and  steadiness  of  Lenoir.  Their 
trade  was  principally  in  English  manufactures ; 
and  so  extensive  did  it  become,  and  so  wonder- 
fully did  it  prosper,  that,  two  years  af^fr  Oieu 
partnership  commenced,  they  had  reai«eu  on 
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the  £240  which  ihey  had  invested,  a  net  profit 
ofje4560. 

And  now  Richard  conceived  a  noble  project 
indeed — the  introduction  into  France  of  the  cot- 
ton manufacture,  hitherto  monopolized  by  Eng- 
land ;  and  his  perseverance,  aided  by  an  appa- 
rent accident,  happily  obtained  for  him  the 
means  of  accomplishing  his  purpose.  Having 
ripped  some  calico,  he  perceived,  to  his  surprise, 
on  weighing  a  certain  quantity  of  thread,  that  a 
piece  valued  at  J@3. 6s.  8d.  only  took  lOs.  worth 
of  the  raw  material!  What  a  profit  for  the 
manufacturer!  From  that  instant  he  hesitated 
no  longer ;  his  purpose  was  fixed  and  irrevoca- 
ble. However,  not  wishing  to  do  any  thing 
without  his  partner's  consent,  he  communicated 
his  project  to  Lenoir  Dafresne,  who  at  first  tried 
to  dissuade  him  from  attempting  so  bold  and 
novel  a  plan ;  but  seeing  that  his  determination 
was  not  to  be  shaken,  he  finally  left  him  at 
full  liberty,  though  declining  any  interference. 
Richard's  first  step  was  the  purchase  of  one 
hundred  weight  of  cotton,  and  to  get  some  looms 
made  afWr  the  rough  plans  given  him  by  a  poor 
English  mechanic.  Tliey  were  set  up  in  a  shop 
in  the  Rue  de  Bellefonds.  The  first  essay  was 
crowned  with  complete  success  in  every  point 
but  the  stamping  of  the  calicoes;  and  as  the 
printing  of  them  was  indispensable  to  their  be- 
ing saleable,  Richard  employed  three  months  in 
endeavours  to  discover  the  secret  of  this  process ; 
but  his  efforts  were  vain ;  till  at  length  his  part- 
ner, whose  prejudices  had  been  removed,  and 
who  began  to  take  an  interest  in  the  manufac- 
ture, gave  him  a  clue  to  the  discovery. 

The  manufacture  now  became  so  sougfit  after, 
as  to  make  the  want  of  machinery  sensibly  felt. 
Richard  was  anxiously  devising  some  mode  of 
procuring  a  model  of  the  English  machine  now 
so  well  known  under  the  name  of  spinning- 
jenny,  when  he  was  again  fortunate  enough  to 
meet  with  an  Englishman,  who,  in  less  than 
three  months,  constructed  twenty-two  of  these 
frames ;  and  as  their  former  premises  were  now 
too  narrow  for  this  addition,  the  two  partners 
took  from  the  government  a  spacious  mansion 
in  the  Rue  de  Thougny ;  and  the  house,  once 
the  abode  of  luxury  and  wealth,  was  suddenly 
metamorphosed  into  the  workshop  of  the  poor 
but  industrious  artizans.  The  number  employed 
now  became  so  great,  that  they  were  soon  ob- 
liged to  add  to  their  concerns  a  large  convent  in 
the  neighbourhood.  A  few  days  afler.  Napoleon 
came  to  visit  their  establishment ;  and  he  was 
so  struck  with  the  completeness  of  the  novel 
machinery,  with  the  clearness  of  Richard's  judg- 
ment, the  elevation  of  his  views,  and  the  bold- 
ness with  which  he  laboured  for  the  commercial 
freedom  of  France,  that  he  offered  any  encou- 
ragement he  yet  needed;  and  on  finding  that 
their  establishment  was  not  even  yet  large 
enough,  he  gave  a  grant  of  another  convent  at 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street. 


The  manufactory  of  Richard  and  Lenoir  now 
assumed  an  almost  colossal  importance,  realizing 
a  monthly  profit  of  ^61600.  The  indefatigable 
Richard  set  up  successively  three  hundred  spin- 
ning-jennies in  difierent  villages  of  Pica rdy,  forty 
at  Alen9on,  and  one  hundred  in  the  Abbey  of 
St.  Martin.  Nor  was  his  native  province  forgot- 
ten, for  he  opened  a  manufactory  there  which 
gave  bread  to  six  hundred  workmen.  Neither 
did  his  enlightened  benevolence  stop  here.  In- 
cessant were  his  efforts  to  raise  those  in  his 
employment  in  the  social  scale,  by  placing  edu- 
cational advantages  within  their  reach.  In  an 
asylum  which  he  founded  for  the  orphan  chil- 
dren of  both  sexes  of  those  workmen  who  died 
in  his  employment,  he  not  only  endeavoured  to 
inspire  them  with  a  spirit  of  industry,  but  had 
them  taught  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and 
music;  carefully  providing  also  religious  in- 
struction. He  waged  open  war  with  the  spirit- 
shop  ;  and  in  order  that  his  workmen  might  not 
go  to  the  public  house  for  recreation,  he  opened 
for  their  use  a  reading-room  and  a  music-room. 

For  more  than  ten  years,  Richard  and  Lenoir 
seemed  to  mount  from  step  to  step  to  the  pinna- 
cle of  human  prosperity.  But,  in  1806,  a  sad 
and  und^xpected  event  broke  up  a  partnership 
which  might  have  served  as  a  model ;  so  perfect 
was  the  agreement,  yet  so  remarkable  the  com- 
bination of  opposite  qualities  of  mind  to  the 
most  beneficial .  results.  Lenoir  died  suddenly, 
and  Richard  found  himself  alone  at  the  head  of 
the  establishment;  snd  having  no  one  now  to 
restrain  him,  he  gave  full  scope  to  his  gigantic 
views.  He  set  up  two  more  factories  at  Caen 
and  Laigle,  which  made  the  number  under  his 
superintendence  amount  to  six,  all  in  admirable 
order,  and  provided  with  every  essential  for 
working.  But  one  object  of  his  ambition  still 
remained  to  be  attained ;  he  wished  France  to 
be  no  longer  obliged  to  import  the  raw  material 
from  countries  that  did  not  acknowledge  her 
sway.  In  Napoleon's  career  of  conquest,  Italy 
had  now  become,  as  it  were,  but  an  appendage 
of  his  vast  empire ;  and  it  was  to  the  generous 
soil  of  Naples  that  Richard  purposed  confiding 
his  cotton  plantation.  Seeds  were  often  found 
in  the  bales  of  cotton  coming  from  America,  and 
these  he  had  now  carefully  collected,  and  when 
he  had  got  a  sufficient  quantity,  he  conveyed 
them  to  Castel  a  Mare,  where  they  succeeded 
so  entirely,  that  one  year  af\er,  he  brought  into 
France,  as  the  produce  of  his  first  crop,  twenty 
thousand  weight  of  raw  cotton. 

Up  to  this  point,  Richard  could  only  be  re- 
garded as  the  most  encouraging  example  of  the 
union  of  persevering  industry,  with  bold  and 
enterprising  genius.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
he  must  serve  also  as  a  warning  against  specu* 
lations  that  now  took  the  character  of  rashness. 
The  union  between  Holland  and  France  threw 
an  immense  quantity  of  cotton  goods  into  the 
market,  and  Richard  could  no  longer  find  salt 
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or  what  he  had  on  hand ;  and  wilh  six  facto- 
ries perpetually  at  work,  the  quantity  manufac- 
tured was  very  great.  This  was  the  origin  of 
his  first  difficulties.  Vainly  did  his  friends  urge 
him  to  close  some  of  his  establishments  for  a 
short  time;  vainly  did  his  confidential  clerk 
entreat  him  to  strike  a  balance,  and  retire  from 
trade:— "You  have  done  enough  for  France, 
and  nobly  maintained  your  reputation;  think 
now  of  your  interests,  and  of  taking  the  rest 
you  have  so  well  earned."  Richard  was  deaf 
to  every  argument,  and  continued  manufacturing 
in  ruinous  quantities. 

His  involvements  increased  to  an  overwhelm- 
ing degree,  and  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  the  emperor,  to  whom  he  frankly  stated  his 
situation.  Napoleon,  who  had  ever  respected 
him,  and  had  but  very  lately  conferred  upon 
him  the  cross  of  the  legion  of  honour,  did  not 
keep  him  long  in  suspense;  and  a  loan  of 
fifteen  hundred  thousand  francs  enabled  him  to 
meet  the  immediate  demands  upon  him.  But 
Ae  great  cause  of  the  evil  still  remained,  and 


Richard  at  length  thought  of  adopting  the  manu 
facture  of  wool  instead  of  that  of  cotton.  This 
new  undertaking  succeeded  at  first,  and  was  at- 
tended with  considerable  profits ;  but  soon  fresh 
disasters  occurred;  and  when  the  year  1813 
arrived,  so  pregnant  with  reverse  of  fortune  to 
the  emperor,  ruin  was  impending  over  the  enter- 
prising manufacturer. 

But  personal  anxieties  were  not  suffered  to 
make  him  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  his  fellow- 
citizens.  When,  in  the  defence  of  Paris  against 
the  enemy's  troops,  a  number  of  men  had  been 
wounded  and  conveyed  to  hospitals,  Richard,  in 
vMitmg  them,  saw  that  they  were  lying  on  the 
bare  ground.  He  immediately  supplied,  at  his 
own  expense,  eight  hundred  straw-beds,  and 
employed  the  boiler  of  his  bleach-house  at  Bon 
Secours  to  make  broth,  daily  carried  to  them  by 
his  servants  and  clerks,  who  attended  on  them 
in  the  hospitals.  We  need  scarcely  say  that 
this  heavy  expense  was  incurred  without  either 
expectation  or  desire  of  indemnification. 

The  exhausted  state  of  the  public  finances 
at  the  restoration,  besides  many  other  reasons, 
compelled  the  Bourbons  to  yield  to  the  demand 
of  England,  that  the  duty  upon  cotton  should  be 
altt^ther  taken  off.  The  bill  to  that  effect, 
which  was  passed  without  any  clause  of  indem- 
nity to  the  present  holders  of  stock,  found  Ri- 
chard with  a  fortune  of  eight  millions,  and  ren- 
dered him  poorer  than  when  he  first  left  his 
native  village. 

Even  in  this  extremity,  Richard,  supported 
by  his  perseverance  and  fortitude,  did  not  de- 
spair. He  resolved  to  hold  on,  though  now 
less  to  maintain  his  commercial  reputation,  than 
not  to  plunge  into  utter  destitution  the  twenty 
thousand  workmen  in  his  employment.  But  he 
had  soon  exhausted  all  his  own  resources,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  loans,  for 


which  so  high  an  interest  was  exacted,  that  in  a 
little  time  his  ruin  was  complete.  He  at  length 
retreated  from  his  struggle  with  adverse  cir- 
cumstances, almost  pennifess,  yet  respected  and 
esteemed  by  his  fellow-citizens.  It  was  not  till 
October,  1839,  that  death  put  a  period  to  his 
mental  suffering. 

For  Frlendt'  Review. 
THE  LOST  NAVIGATORS. 

Pew  events  of  our  time  have  excited  more 
sympathy,  or  called  forth  more  generous  efforts 
for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers,  than  the  detention 
and  probable  loss  of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his 
companions,  amid  the  horrors  of  the  Arctic  seas. 
Brief  allusions  to  this  expedition,  and  those  which 
have  been  sent  out  in  search  of  the  adventurers, 
frequently  appear  in  the  public  journals ;  but, 
perhaps  the  information  which  it  is  now  propos* 
ed  to  submit  to  the  readers  of  the  Review,  on 
this  interesting  topic,  will  be  new.  to  many  of 
them  ;  and  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  excite  their  ad- 
miration of  the  generous  impulses  which  have 
induced  the  efforts  for  the  relief  of  the  hapless 
seamen. 

The  efforts  to  discover  a  passage  to  the  Paci- 
fic Ocean,  around  the  northern  coast  of  America, 
have,  for  well  nigh  three  centuries,  called  forth 
displays  of  courage  and  indomitable  perseverance, 
of  which  no  other  age  can  boast.  If  these  efforts 
have  heretofore  failed  to  accomplish  the  object- 
to  which  they  have  been  directed  with  surpass- 
ing sagacity  and  fertility  of  invention,  they  have, 
like  the  golden  dreams  of  the  Alchymist,  greatly 
added  to  the  stock  of  knowledge.  They  have 
opened  new  oceans  to  the  enterprise  of  the 
whaler ;  and  have  afforded  the  means  of  deter- 
mining important  questions  in  science ;  while  in 
a  moral  point  of  view,  they  have  not  been  with- 
out advantage,  since  they  have  attracted  to  the 
daring  and  sagacity  of  men  engaged  in  peaceful 
pursuits,  the  admiration  which  has  heretofore 
been  engrossed  by  deeds  of  blood. 

In  1844  Sir  John  Barrow,  for  many  years 
Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  and  well  known  for 
his  devotion  'lb  arctic  discovery,  suggested  that 
the  long  sought  for  passage  might  be  found  by 
keeping  a  midway  course  between  Bank's  Land 
and  the  coast  of  North  America.  The  distance 
to  be  crossed  between  Melville  Island  and  Beh** 
ring's  Strait,  is  about  900  miles ;  this  once  ao- 
complished,  the  great  problem  would  be  solved* 
The  suggestion  having  been  well  received  by 
the  Government,  two  ships,  the  "  Erebus,'*  and 
the  "  Terror,"  sailed  on  the  S6th  of  the  Pifkh 
month,  1845,  under  the  command  of  Sir  John 
Franklin,  upon  this  errand.  The  personal  quali- 
ties of  this  veteran  sailor  were  such  as  to  fit 
him  eminently  for  the  service,  and  greatly  in- 
creased the  interest  so  universally  felt  in  the  fat^ 
of  the  expedition.  He  had  made  several  voyage^ 
to  the  regions  he  was  about  again  to  exploit  •«i^ 
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every  arrangement  suggested  by  his  experiencct 
or  that  of  the  distinguished  men  who  had  shared 
in  tiie  perils  of  the  polar  seas,  was  adopted  by 
the  Admiralty.     The  officers  and  crews  of  the 
two  vessels  numbered  138  men,  who  were  fully 
provided  for  an  absence  of  tliree  years.     Pro- 
ceeding to  Lancaster  Sound,  and  through  Bar- 
row's Strait,  he  was  to  use  every  effort  to  reach 
Behring's  Strait  by  the  route  above  indicpted ; 
and  if  not  successful,  he  was  to  attempt  it  by 
such  other  course  as  he  might  deem  eligible.     It 
was  left    discretionary   with   Capt.    Franklin, 
should  he  fail   to  make  the  passage  the  first 
season,  either  to  return  to  England  to  refit,  or 
to  remain  over  two   or   more  winters  in  those 
northern  latiuides.     But  from  his  well  known 
character,  it  was  generally  believed  that  he  would 
not  return  until  every  avenue  which  promised  a 
successful  passage  had  been  carefully  explored. 
The  last  account  of  the  expedition,  which  has 
reached  England,  was  dated  the  26th  of  the 
Seventh  month,  1845,  exactly  two  months  after 
its  departure,  when  it  was  fallen  in  with  by  a 
whaling  vessel  in  Melville's  Bay,  which  opens 
into  Lancaster  Sound  ;  at  that  time  all  was  well, 
and  the  officers  expressed  strong  hopes  of  an 
early  completion  of  their  enterprise.     During  the 
three  years  and  a  half  which  have  since  elapsed, 
not  a  rumour  of  them  has  reached  home,  save  a 
statement  made  by  some  Esquimaux,  of  boats 
with  white  men  having  been  seen  east  of  the 
.mouth  of  Mackensie  river,  in  the  summer  of 
1846.    This  is  the  more  extraordinary,  as  Capt. 
Franklin  was  directed,  after  passing  the  latitude 
of  65®  north,  to  throw  overboard  every  day,  a 
bottle,  or  copper  cylinder,  containing  a  statement 
of  their  position,  and  a  paper,  which  had  been 
printed  for  him  in  different  languages,  requesting 
the  finder  to  forward  the  enclosure  to  the  Admi- 
ralty.    None  of  these  floating  messengers  have 
come  to  hand,  to  tell  of  the  sufferings  or  the 
hopes  of   the  adventurers.      As  month   aAer 
month  passed  without  any  tidings,  fears   were 
awakened  which  seem  but  too  likely  to  prove  well 
grounded.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  whose 
operations  extend  to  the  mouths  of  the  Mackensie 
and  Copper  Mine  rivers,  have  in  vian  used  every 
effort  to  discover  and  succour  the  expedition. 
The  whalers,  as  they  returned  from  their  peril- 
ous occupation,  were  questioned,  without  suc- 
cess ;  and  though  some  intelligent,  but  sanguine, 
men  still  cling  to  the  hope  that  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin and  his  party  will  yet  return  by  the  way  of 
Gape  Horn,  that  hope  becomes  fainter  daily. 

As  early  as  the  autumn  of  1846,  Sir  John  Ross 
proposed  to  the  government  to  head  an  expedi- 
tion in  search  of  Franklin,  to  leave  England  in 
the  following  year.  In  the  course  of  1847>  the 
subject  was  frequently  discussed,  and  it  was 
finally  determined  to  despatch  three  parties  for 
this  purpose,  one  to  follow  the  course  prescribed 
to  Capt.  Franklin ;  one  to  proceed  to  the  Pacific, 
and  passing  through  Behring's  Strait,  extend  its 


examinations  easterly ;  and  one  overland,  to  the 
Mackensie  river,  and  thence  to  the  coast. 

In  pursuance  of  these  plans,  two  ships,  the 
"  Enterprise  "  and  "  Investigator,"  built  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose,  sailed  from  England  la 
the  Fifth  month  last,  under  the  command  of  Sir 
James  Ross,  to  follow  the  track  of  Franklin, 
searching  the  shores  of  all  the  great  passages 
through  which  that  expedition  was  to  proceed, 
for  any  notices  which  may  have  been  left  by  its 
officers,  and  despatching  parties  in  whatever 
direction  it  may  be  supposed  to  have  passed. 
Each  of  these  vessels  is  provided  with  a  launch 
fitted  with  a  steam  engine  and  a  supply  of  coal; 
arrangements,  which  it  is  hoped,  may  greatly 
facilitate  the  proposed  operations.  Two  years 
are  expected  to  be  spent  in  these  laborious  and 
perilous  exploratious.  A  party  is  to  be  des- 
patched to  the  south  and  west  in  the  expectation 
of  meeting  with  Sir  John  Richardson,  command- 
ing the  overland  expedition,  and  under  his  order 
ascending  the  Mackensie  river  on  their  way 
home.  By  this  officer  a  quantity  of  preserv^ 
meats  was  sent  out  to  be  concealed  at  certain 
prescribed  stations  on  the  American  coast,  for 
the  use  of  Sir  James  Ross's  company.  The 
last  account  of  this  expedition  left  it  on  the  28th 
of  the  Eighth  month  last,  near  the  entrance  of 
Barrow's  Strait  into  Lancaster  Sound. 

The  expedition  by  Behring's  Strait,  consists  of 
two  ships,  the  "  Plover  "  and  "  Herald,"  under 
Commander  Moore.  They  were  instructed  to 
stop  at  Sitka  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  inter- 
preters  and  fresh  meats,  and  passing  through 
Behring's  Strait  early  in  the  Seventh  month  last, 
were  to  proceed  along  the  coast  until  endangered 
by  ice.  The  Plover  is  to  be  secured,  for  the 
winter,  in  the  best  harbour  which  can  be  found, 
and  her  boats  are  to  be  despatched  in  search  of 
Capt.  Franklin,  proceeding  eastward,  if  practi- 
cable, until  they  fall  in  with  Sir  John  Richard- 
son's party.  The  winter  having  set  in,  these 
parties  are  to  return  to  the  ship,  which  is  well 
supplied  with  provisions  and  fuel  to  mitigate  the 
horrors  of  that  dreary  season  inlhe  Arctic  regions. 
Early  in  the  spring  the  search  will  bo  resumed 
by  parties  dispatched  in  every  practicable  direc- 
tion. In  the  mean  time  the  "Herald"  will 
have  returned  to  the  south  to  give  information  of 
her  consort's  winter  quarters,  and  in  the  Seventh 
month  of  this  year,  will  again  proceed  to  join 
her,  and  decide  whether  it  is  expedient  to  remain 
over  a  second  winter  or  return  home.  Besides 
the  stores  necessary  for  her  crew,  the  *«  Plover  " 
carries  out  large  supplies  of  preserved  meats, 
Aic,  for  the  use  of  Franklin's  parly,  should  they 
have  been  compelled  to  abandon  their  vessel 
and  travel  on  the  ice  or  the  coast.  The  Rus- 
sian Government  has  directed  every  possible  aid 
to  be  given  to  the  expedition,  by  its  officers  on 
the  western  coast  While  preparing  this  notice, 
we  observe,  in  the  daily  papers,  an  account  from 
Panama,  mentioning  the  expected  immediate  re- 
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turn  of  these  veMels  from^e  edge  of  the  ice, 
after,  of  conrse,  a  fruitless  search  for  the  lost 
explorerg.  It  may,  hpwever,  prove  to  be  the 
*•  Herald "  only,  which  was  to  return  to  that 
place  at  the  close  of  the  season,  pursuant  to  in- 
structions. 

We  come  now  to  the  overland  party  under 
Sir  John  Richardson.  This  expedition  was 
planned  by  that  officer,  an  intimate  personal 
friend  of  Franklin;  and  the  government  has 
enabled  him  fully  to  carry  out  his  views.  In 
the  summer  of  1847,  four  boats,  thirty  feet  long 
and  six  wide,  of  the  lightest  material  consistent 
with  the  service  they  were  to  perform,  leA  Eng- 
land in  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  ships, 
and  were  forthwith  transported  towards  the  Mac- 
kensie  River.  In  the  Fourth  month,  1848, 
Sir  John  Richardson  arrived  at  New  York,  and 
proceeded  without  delay  to  join  the  party  on  the 
Mackensie,  which  he  reached  in  the  beginning 
of  the  Seventh  month.  The  portage  of  the 
boats  and  the  vast  quantity  of  stores*  had  proved 
a  most  laborious  undertaking,  but  they  hoped  to 
reach  the  sea  by  the  first  of  Uie  foUowmg  month. 
They  are  to  proceed,  if  possible,  to  the  Copper 
Mine  River,  and  there  leave  a  party  to  spend 
the  winter,  and  be  prepared  to  resume  the  search 
early  in  the  coming  season.  Another  party  will 
be  left  on  the  coast,  while  the  remainder  retire 
to  the  interior  to  winter  at  Great  Bear  Lake. 
During  the  next  season  the  coast  east  and  north 
of  the  Copper  Mine  will  be  carefully  examined 
as  far  as  practicable,  and  an  effort  made  to  com- 
municate with  the  parties  despatched  by  Sir 
James  Ross.  These  operations  will  extend  to 
tke  latter  part  of  the  present  year,  and  a  second 
dreary  winter  is  to  be  passed  by  these  generous 
and  daring  men  in  the  vicinity  of  the  polar  seas. 
Should  they  be  unsuccessful,  they  expect  to 
reach  England  in  the  summer  of  1850. 

Such  are  the  efforts  which  the  English  Go- 
vernment has  ordered,  regardless  of  expense,  for 
the  restoration  to  their  homes  of  those  who,  at 
its  command,  embarked  upon  an  enterprize  full 
of  peril,  but  noble  in  its  aims,  and  unstained  by 
crime.  Such  are  the  dangers  and  privations 
which  men  occupying  prominent  stations  at 
home,  and  surrounded  by  the  comforts  of  civili- 
zation in  its  highest  developements,  are  willing 
to  encounter,  for  the  noblest  earthly  object,  the 
rescue  of  fellow  men  from  suffering  and  death. 

C. 


Head  knowledge  and   heart  experience  are 
not  always  concomitants. — Dillwyn. 


*  It  may  assist  our  readers  in  forming  some  idea  of 
the  great  amount  or  provisions  required  for  the  support 
of  a  party  engaged  in  these  regions  of  intense  cold, 
when  we  mention  that  the  rations  daily  distriboted  to 
each  man  consist  of  8 lbs.  of  meat,  or  10 lbs.  fish; 
Sir  John  Richardson  carried  out  seven  tons  of  preserved 
meat  for  the  use  of  his  party  after  commencing  the 
descent  of  the  Mackensie. 


For  Frlendi'  Review. 

First  Annual  Report  of  the  Western  Sewing 
Circle,  and  Bedford  Street  School. 
This  Sewing  Circle  was  formed  in  the  winter 
of  1846,  afler  a  visit,  by  a  female  Friend,  to  the 
Southern  House  of  Industry,  established  for  the 
help  of  the  most  degraded  and  destitute  inha- 
bitants of  Moyamensing,  by  their  devoted  friend 
William  J.  Mullen.  Many  of  those  employed 
in  this  establishment  were  making  mats,  or  cut- 
ting and  sewing  rags,  &c.,  dressed  in  clothing 
scarcely  meriting  the  name,  and  calculated  to 
awaken  benevolent  feelings.  On  her  represen- 
tation, a  few  Friends  (chiefly  in  the  western 
part  of  the  city)  met  together  at  each  other^s 
houses,  at  stated  periods,  to  make  garments; 
and  relief  was  soon  furnished  to  the  most  neces- 
sitous among  them,  funds  having  been  readily 
procured  for  the  purpose. 

Besides  rendering  some  assistance  to  this 
House  of  Industry^  as  well  as  to  the  Msral 
Reform  Retreat,  for  coloured  women,  a  consi- 
derable amount  of  clothing  was  made,  which 
found  its  way,  through  various  channels,  to 
other  poor  and  sometimes  sick  persons  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  city  and  districts. 

In  the  First  month  of  1848,  we  became  inte- 
rested in  the  coloured  ^  Ragged  School"  in  Bed- 
ford Street,  recently  started  under  the  auspices 
of  William  J.  Mullen,  for  the  children  of  the 
same  class  for  which  we  were  labouring,  and 
taught  by  a  man  of  colour.  Each  visit  con- 
vinced the  Committee,  that,  instead  of  a  regular 
plan  of  instruction  being  pursued,  it  was  more 
like  a  refuge  from  their  comfortless  homes,  and 
was  only  precariously  supported  by  public  cha- 
rity. The  idea  was  sugggested  that  this  would 
afford  a  more  tangible  object  than  had  hitherto 
presented,  for  our  especial  care,  and  we  might 
also,  through  this  medium,  be  instrumental  in 
elevating  the  moral  tone  of  this  depressed  por- 
tion of  the  community. 

Upon  conferring  together,  it  appeared  a  few 
of  us  were  willing  to  assume  the  superinten- 
dance  of  it,  as  an  experiment,  for  three  months, 
if  the  consent  of  its  patron  and  the  teacher  could 
be  obtained. 

The  preliminaries  being  settled,  we  began  in 
mid-wiuter,  with  a  female  teacher,  and  twenty- 
two  or  twenty-three  pupils:  the  number  soon 
increased,  and  much  was  to  be  done  to  tame 
their  apparently  intractable  natures;  many  of 
them  having  been  trained  from  infancy  in  a 
school  of  degradation  and  vice,  were  unaccus- 
tomed to  mental  discipline,  their  evil  passions 
were  hourly  developed,  being  much  addicted  to 
quarrelling  and  the  use  of  profane  language.  It 
was  deemed  absolutely  necessary  an  assistant 
teacher  should  be  employed,  and  the  liberality 
of  a  Friend  soon  supplied  the  means. 

Although  there  is  still  great  room  for  improve- 
ment, we  are  now  gratified  with  a  manifest 
change  for  the  better,  in  the  appearance  and  con- 
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duct  of  these  formerly  much  neglected  little 
ones,  who  are,  equally  with  ourselves,  the  ob- 
jects of  redeeming  love. 

Many  Friends  have  generously  responded  to 
our  call  for  aid ;  and  this  enables  us  to  conti- 
nue the  school,  which  sometimes  numbers  over 
eighty  scholars :  two  of  them  have  been  called 
away  by  death ;  five  have  leA  us,  we  hojpe  for 
permanent  homes,  mostly  in  the  country ;  five 
others  have  been  at  service  for  several  weeks  or 
months  at  a  time:  six  of  the  above  ten,  who 
could  read,  were  each  presented  with  a  Testa- 
ment. We  have  distributed  among  the  children 
three  hundred  and  forty-five  garments,  old  and 
new,  and  twenty-two  pairs  of  shoes. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  acknowledge,  our 
feeble  efibrts  have  been  blessed  by  Him,  who 
ean  open  the  hearts  of  the  people  in  behalf  of 
suffering  humanity,  and  we  feel  indebted  to  the 
donors  of  the  following  liberal  contributions  of 
funds:  school-room  rent  free  for  five  months; 
one  hundred  and  fifty  garments  from  Friends ; 
a  full  supply  of  coal ;  laige  quantities  of  soup 
and  bread  from  several  sources ;  a  large  closet ; 
dry  goods ;  shoes ;  boards  for  footway ;  books ; 
slates;  pencils;  cards;  maps;  bowls;  spoons; 
Testaments,  and  black-board. 

We  should  be  gratified  if  sufficient  interest 
has  been  awakened  in  the  school,  to  induce  all 
our  patrons  to  visit  it  in  the  new  <«  Southern 
House  of  Industry,"  where  we  design  moving, 
the  first  day  of  the  year  1849. 

Our  Sewing -Circle  has  made  over  four  hun- 
dred garments  for  the  above  class,  and  may  we 
not,  firom  the  dneouragemeut  of  the  past,  augur 
well  for  the  future. 

The  amount  of  money  received  in  annual 
subscriptions  for  the  school  this  year  (1848)  is 
•113.50;  donations  9219,  including  913  for 
bread,  from  Friends'  Committee.  Our  teacher 
received  9135.82 ;  rent,  925 ;  making  fires,  dry 
goods,  &c,j  incidental  expenses  being  defrayed, 
kaves  us  a  balance  at  the  close  of  the  year  of 
•143.74. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee. 

Philadelphia,  12th  mo.  30^A,  1848. 


HOW  MUCH  rr  costs. 

In  this  city  there  are  at  least  2,400  adult 
males.  Of  this  number,  2,000  use  tobacco. 
For  cigars  they  pay  not  less  than  four  cents 
a  day,  making  for  each  915  60  a  year,  and  a 
toUl  for  the  two  thousand  of  931,200.  For  to- 
bacco six  cents  per  week,  making  $3  12  per 
year.  Total  for  cigars  and  tobacco  per  year, 
•37,420— for  the  citizens  of  Cleveland.  The 
cigars  and  tobacco  cost  almost,  if  not  quite,  as 
much  as  the  flour  consumed  in  our  city.  There 
are  several  individuals  who  pay  not  less  than 
§100  a  year  for  cigars ;  at  95  per  barrel  this 
would  purchase  20  barrels  of  flour,  equal  to  tlie 
supply  of  four  families,  or  20  persons,  with  the 


staple  of  life.  An^^  all  of  this  §37,000  is  paid 
for  an  article  injurious  to  the  human  system  and 
entirely  unproductive  of  |my  good. 

The  amount  paid  in  the  city  of  Cleveland  for 
cigars  and  tobacco  is  fuly  equal  to  the  amount 
of  the  State,  County,  Township  and  City  tax. 
And  if  we  include  the  amount  paid  for  strong 
drink  it  amounts  to  more  than  the  State,  County, 
Township  and  City  taxes  of  the  whole  county, 
levied  on  the  duplicate  for  the  year  1848.-^ 
Cleveland  Democrat* 


THE   SPIRIT  OF   BSLIGION   IN  DAILY  LIFE. 

Many  among  you  may  think  it  is  inexpedient 
to  speak  frequently,  or  indeed  ever,  except  on  oc- 
casions of  great  solemnity,  of  religion — and  to 
this  I  shall  not  attempt  to  reply.  But  the  world 
cannot  forbid  you  to  manifest  the  spirit  of  reli- 
gion in  a  holy  life.  You  may  therefore  show 
forth  its  essence  in  every  act  and  deed ;  even 
the  most  ordinary  and  trivial  affairs  and  rela- 
tions of  life  need  not  to  be  devoid 'of  the  ex- 
pression of  a  pious  heart  Let  the  deep  and 
sacred  feeling  which  inspires  and  governs  all 
your  actions,  show  that  even  in  those  trifles 
over  which  a  profane  mind  passes  with  levity, 
the  music  of  a  loAy  sentiment  echoes  in  your 
heart ;  let  the  majestic  serenity  with  which  you 
estimate  the  great  and  small,  prove  that  you  re- 
fer everything  to  the  immutable — ^that  you  per- 
ceive the  Qodhead  alike  in  everything ;  let  the 
bright  cheerfulness  with  which  you  encounter 
every  proof  of  our  transitory  nature,  reveal  to 
all  men  that  you  live  above  time  and  above  the 
world ;  let  your  easy  and  graceful  self  denial 
prove  how  many  of  the  bonds  of  egotism  you 
have  already  broken :  and  let  the  ever  quick  and 
open  spirits,  from  which  neither  what  is  rarest 
nor  most  ordinary,  escapes,  show  with  what  un- 
wearied ardor  you  seek  for  every  trace  of  the 
Qodhead — with  what  eagemesi  you  watch  for 
its  slightest  manifestation.  If  your  whole  life, 
and  every  movement  of  your  outward  and  in- 
ward being,  is  thus  guided  by  religion,  perhaps 
the  hearts  of  many  will  be  touched  by  this  mute 
language,  and  will  open  to  the  reception  of  that 
spirit  which  dwells  within  you.— iScA/etrmacAer. 


THE   BEST  LEFT. 

I  am  fallen,  cried  Jeremy  Taylor,  into  the 
hands  of  publicans  and  sequestrators,  and  they 
have  taken  all  from  me.  What  now  ?  Let  me 
look  about  me  !  They  have  left  sun  and  moon, 
fire  and  water,  a  loving  wife,  and  many  friends 
to  pity  me  ;  and  some  to  relieve  me  ;  and  I  can 
still  discourse;  and  unless  I  list,  they  have  not 
taken  away  my  merry  countenance,  and  my 
cheerful  spirits,  and  a  good  conscience ;  they 
have  still  left  me  the  providence  of  God, 
and  all  the  promises  of  the  gospel,  and  my  re- 
ligion, and  my  hopes  of  heaven,  and  my  charity 
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to  th3fl#  too.  And  still  I^op,  and  digest,  and 
eat  andi drink;  I  read  and  meditate  ;  I  can  walk 
in  my  neighbour's  ^^sant  fields  and  see  the 
varieties  of  naturaf^^^uties,  and  delight  in  virtue 
and  wisdom  in  the^Rle  ereation  and  in  God 
himself.  ^ 


HE   SMELLS  OF  RDM. 

We  were  highly  pleased  with  an  incident  a 
friend  related  to  us,  about  his  little  girl.  He 
had  taken  his  wife  and  little  daughter  to  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  New  York  Institute.  While 
there,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Institute,  noticing 
the  little  girl,  and  being  pleased  with  her  lively 
and  social  turn,  took  pains  to  accompany  her 
about  the  fair,  and  to  point  out  to  her  objects 
that  might  interest  her.  He  leA  her  for  a  short 
time  and  visited  another  part  of  the  building. 
When  he  returned,  he  went  immediately  to  the 
little  girl,  add  offered  her  his  hand  to  lead  her 
about  the  hall  again.  But  no,  she  would  not  go 
with  him. 

"  Why,"  said  he,  «  you  have  not  seen  half 
the  pretty  things  yet.  Gome,  and  I  will  show 
them  to  you." 

Still  she  refused,  and  clung  as  if  affrighted  to 
her  mother.  Surprised  at  such  conduct,  her 
mother  remonstrated,  and  bade  her  be  polite  to 
the  kind  gentleman. 

*•  Mother/'  said  the  little  girl,  drawinj  down 
her  mother's  ears,  **  Mother,  he  smells  of  rum  !" 

And  nothing  could  induce  her  to  go  near  him 
again.     Was  she  to  be  blamed  ? 


F  A1THFULNES3. 
"  See  that  thoa   copj  no  maa  laTo  in  the  matter  of  falthiul- 

BCtft.**— WllUAM  Pbr>. 

Listen  not,  when  men  shall  tell  thee,  here  is  work  for 

tbee  to  do ; 
There,  thy  field  of  labour  lleth^  and   the  good  thon 

shonld'st  pursue : 
Idle  one  when  all  are  busy,  bound,  yet  longing  to  arise. 
Follow  thou  no  mortal  guidance,  though   it  come   in 

prophet  guise, 
While  the  cloud  is  on  thy  spirit  an4the  mist  is  o'er 

thy  eyes. 

Not  the  stars  above  us  shining,  in  Creation's  perfect 

plaq, 
ffive  theii^laces  marked  more  surely,  than  the  living 


i  theiuli 
soul^f  man ; 


And  the  laws  are  not  more  changeless,  which  direct 

their  daily  course, 
Than  the  lines  of  light  that  issue  from  our  being* s 

radiant  Source, 
To  restrain  the  soul's  outgoings  with  an  ever  gentle 

force. 

Watch  and   wait,  and  as  at  Bethel,  where  of  old  the 

dreamer  lay, 
Sleep-bound  on  his  stony  pillow,  God  himself  will  set 

thy  ways 
Wanderer,  without  a  foothold  in  illimitable  space, 
With  the  first  step  simply  taken  on  thy  heaven  appointed 

race, 
Thou  wilt  know  the  noisel^i^liding  of  a  stone  into  its 

place. 


Up,  then,  with  the  break  of  morning  I  while  upon  thy 

lifted  eves. 
Clear  before  tnee,  rounds  of  Duty  one  above  another 

rise; 
On  the  steps  let  down  from  heaven,  rugged  though  they 

seem  and  hard, 
Pilgrims  from  all  lands  will  meet  thee,  silver-haired 

and  battle  scarred, 
And  the  young,  in  meekness  lovely^  shielded  by  an 

angel  guard. 

With  a  grasp  the  worldling  feels  not,  by  a  touch  he 

cannot  see. 
Holy  joy  their  bosoms  thrilling,  they  will  greet  and 

welcome  thee ; 
With  their  hymns  of  glad  thanksgiving,  that  thy  mission 

is  begun. 
That  the  Father's  Kingdom  cometh,  that  His  will  on 

earth  is  done, 
Muigleth    soft  thy  heart's    "  Eureka"— Peace !    the 

Father's  boon  is  won. 

God  hath  many  aims  to  compass,  many  messages  to 

•    send. 
And  his  instruments  are  fitted,  each  to  some  distinctive 

end; 
Earth  is  full  of  groaning  spirits — hearts  that  wear  a 

galling  chain — 
Minds,  designed  for  noble  uses,  bondaged  to  the  lust  of 

gain— 
Souls,  once  beautiful  in  whiteness,  crimsoned  with 

corruption's  stain. 

Through  earth's  wrong,  and  wo,  and  evil,  sometimes 

seeing,  sometimes  blind, 
Ever  must  the  homeward  pathway  of  the  humble 

Christian  wind; 
Stooping  over  sin  and  sorrow— watching  by  the  couch 

of  pain — 
Holy  promises*  outpouring,  grateful  as  the  summer 

rain, 
To  the  heart  whose  hope  had  withered  never  to  revive 

again. 

Dark  perplexing  questions  cross  him — meet  him  as  he 

onward  goes ;— > 
Why  a  God  of  love  and  mercy  should  permit  Lifers  ills 

and  woes  7 
Why  the  good  should  strive  and  differ  7    If  his  love  be 

over  all. 
Why  the  guiltless  and  the  guilty  by  the  same  dread 

stroke  should  fall  7 
Why  the  haughty  arm  of  power  should  meek  innocence 

enthrall  7 

Why  with  Joy  is  Sorrow  walking,  hand  in  hand  and 

side  by  side, 
Sparing  not  the  sad  and  lowly*— breaking  in  on  strength 

and  pride  7 
Grief  and  Gladness  touch  each  other— pass  each  other 

in  the  street- 
Why  should  trains  of  sable  dmoumers,  young  and  happy 

lovers  meet. 
Chilling  on  their  lips  the  whisper,  "  Life  is  good,  and 

Love  is  sweet  I" 

As  tkfMllnest  soul  advances,  step  by  step,  to  higher 
ground. 

Simple  Faith  and  steady  Patience  slowly  bring  the  an- 
swers round : 

Then  it  moves  serenely  forward,  trusting  less  to  Rea- 
son's span,  9^ 

Satisfied  with  FaitWs  revealings.  of  a  broad  Paternal 
pUm, 

Which,  by  mutual  dependence,  fraternises  man  and  man* 
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Down  Existence  one  is  sailing,  by  fair  breezes  borne 

along, 
Trilling,  on  Life's  solemn  voyage,  evermore  a  merry 

song; 
What,  to  him,  is  that  wrapt  thinker — wearing  out  the 

night  in  toil, 
Gleaning  for  the  thankless  Future,  from  the  Past  a 

golden  spoil, 
But  an  idle,  useless  dreamer,  but  a  cumberer  of   the 

soil  ? 

8ay  we  these  can  never  mingle  7— soon  the  student's 

cheek  shall  pale. 
And  the  o'ertasked  brain  shall  weary,  and  the  soul-lit 

eve  shall  fail : 
Whose  bright  face  his  sick  room  lighteth,  with  hope's 

language  all  a-glow  7 
Whose  kind  band,  the  hair  is  smoothing^backward  from 

his  burning  brow  7 
Ah,  his  careless-hearted  neighbour  is  a  gentle  brother 

now. 

There  a  proud  man  coldly  gazes  on  a  meek,  forgiving 

face! 
Once  he  loved  her — but  ambition  crept  into  affection's 

place ; 
From  her  Christian  garb  unspotted,  turns  he  now  his 

scornful  eye. 
But  on  his  last  lowly  pillow,  when  the  great  man  conjes 

to  lie. 
He  will  long  to  hear  the  rustle  of  her  white  robe  pas- 
•     sing  by. 

Thus  are  God's  ways  vindicated ;   and  at  length,  we 

^lowly  gain, 
As  our  needs  dispel  our  blindness,  some  faint  glimpses 

of  the  chain 
Which  connects  the  Earth  with  Heaven,  Right  with 

Wrong,  and  Good  with  111 — 
Links  in  one  harmonious  movement,  slowly  learn  we 

to  fulfil 
Our  appointed  march  in  concert  witfalHi*  maniftsted 

will  1 

Pkiladelphiay  \Ukmonih2Bth  1848. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Conor S88. — ^A  resolution  has  been  offered  in  the 
Senate^  calling  upon  the  President  for  any  corres- 
pondence that  raay  have  been  entered  into  in 
relation  to  the  purchase  of  Cuba  from  Spain.  On 
the  8th,  J.  P.  Hale  presented  a  petition  against  the 
extension  of  slavery,  and  for  the  abolition  of  slavery 
and  the  slave-trade  wherever  Congress  has  power 
to  do  BO.  He  moved  to  refer  the  petition  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia,  with  in- 
strnctionsto  report  a  bill  abolishing  slavery  and  the 
elave-trade  in  said  District.  The  question  of  recep- 
tion was,  on  motion  of  a  southern  member,  laid  on 
the  table,  25  to  16.  Corwin,  of  Ohio,  offered  a 
similar  petition,  which  was  disposed  of  in  the  same 
manner.  The  bill  for  reciprocal  free  trade  with 
Canada  was  then  taken  up,  and  discussed  by  Dix, 
Niles  and  oihers,  in  its  favor^  and  Pearce,  Hunter, 
Downs  and  others,  in  opposition  to  it.       •- 

In  the  House  a  bill  nas  been  reported  for  the 
establishment  of  a  territorial  government  in  New 
Mexico.  A  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  Board 
of  Compiissioners  to  settle  private  claims  against 
the  government,  has  been  und^consideration  for 
several  days  since  our  last-  report.  The  bill  to 
allow  compensation  to  Antonio  Pacheco/for  a  slave 
killed  durmg  the  Florida  war,  (which  bad  been 


,_ ^^ -. 

previously  aniioctqce^as  passed  by  a  mijp)'ity  of 
two,)  was  again  cffled  up,  and  the  Xm^  vote 
announced  as  89  yeas  to  fiAgiays.  Sp  the  bill  was 
defeated.  Meade,  of  Vir^^^^nfTered  a  resolution 
instructing  the  Juuiciary  OHmittee  to  report  a  bill 
for  reclaiming  slaves  esc^Kl  jnto  free  States.  A 
motion  to  suspend  the  rules,^r  the  purpose  of 
considering  this  resolution,  waMefeated  by  a  vote 
of  78  to  90. 

U.  S.  Senators.— Thomas  -Metcalfe  has  beea 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  Kentucky,  and  Jackson  Morton  by  that  of 
Florida ;  each  for  six  years  from  the  4th  of  Third 
month  next. 

PfiNNSTLVANiA  LEGISLATURE. — Thisbody  met  on 
the  2d  in  St.  Thirty-one  Senators  and  the  whole 
one  hundred  Representatives  were  present.  George 
Darsie  was  elected  S[>eaker  of  the  Senate,  wo  tefn- 
port.  The  House  being  equally  divided  between 
the  opposing  parties,  was  occupied  until  the  5th  in 
balloting  for  a  Speaker.  The  candidates  were 
William  F.  Packer,  of  Lycoming,  who  was  Speaker 
last  year,  and  Henry  S.  Evans,  of  Chester.  On  the 
twenty-second  ballot,  William  F.  Packer,  the 
Democratic  candidate,  was  elected.  The  Governor's 
message  was  sent  in  on  the  6th. 

Massachusetts  Election. — A  special  election 
was  held  on  the  Ist  inst.  in  four  Congressional  Dis- 
tricts which  failed  to  choose  Representatives  at  the 
last  election.  In  the  2d  and  9th  Districts  the  Whig 
candidates  were  elected.  In  the  5th.  Charles 
Allen,  the  Free  Soil  candidate,  was  elected  by 
about  1500  majority ;  and  in  the  4th,  the  election 
again  failed,  John  G.  Palfrey,  the  Free  Soil  candi- 
date, having  p;ained  largely,  but  still  wanting  400 
votes  of  a  majority  over  both  his  competitors. 

Cholera The  reports  from  New  Orleans  for 

the  past  week  show  generally  from  70  to  100 
deaths  per  day  from  Cholera.  It  is  reported  that 
some  25^000  persons  had  fled  from  ihe  city.  The 
disease  is  said  to  have  produced  death,  in  some 
cases,  in  one  hour  from  the  commencement  of  the 
attacK.  The  last  accounts  represent  the  disorder 
as  decreasing 

Europe.— The  steamship  Washington  arrived  at 
New  York  on  the  8th  inst.,  with  Liverpool  dales  to 
the  19th  ult.,  three  days  later.  The  Cotton  market 
had  again  increased  ia  activity,  with  a  further  rise 
in  prices.  Th^ latest  returns  of  the  French  elec- 
tion give  Louis  Napoleon  5,500,000  votes,  Cavaig-  < 
nac  1,500,000,  and  Ledru  Rollin,  Raspail  and  * 
Lamartine,  together,  500,000.  The  people  of  Rome 
have  declared  the  Pope  deprived  of  al^  teropol^ 
power.  One  of  the  Mmisters,  in  an  adcfress  to  the 
citizens,  said  that  the  Pope,  under  tlie  title  of 
Bishop,  would  have  the  right  to  return  to  Rome, 
but  that  all  the  Cardinals  and  Prelates  would  be 
strictly  prohibited  from  entering  the  city.  It  is  said 
the  Pope  has  detei mined  to  take  refuge  in  France. 
A  Russian  fleet  is  reported  to  have  appeared  in  the 
Adriati0|  for  the  puYpose  of  blockadmg  Venice. 
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MExMORIALS  OP  REBECCA  JONES. 
NO.  zxv« 

(CoutiDucd  from  page  95f.} 

After  her  return  to  her  native  land,  she  ac- 
cepted*' the  hospitality  of  her  friend  Hannah 
Pcmberton,  until  Tenth  month  22d,  when,  hav- 
ing obtained  a  house,  she,  with  her  former  com- 
puniou,  H.  Cathrall,  removed  to  it.  We  find 
her  domestic  accounts  and  business  records  in- 
terspersed with  memoranda,  from  which  oc- 
casional extracts  will  be  given. 

Tenth  month  9lh.  5th  day.  At  meeting.<» 
Warner  Mifflin  and  Ann  Emlen,  married.  More 
in  the  simplicity,  and  with  less  parade  than  I 
have  ever  i^een  on  the  like  occasion.  I  fear  they 
will  not  have  many  followers  in  this  city. 

Eleventh  month  14th. — She  was  comforted 
beyond  expression  by  the  reception  of  a  letter 
from  her  beloved  Sarah  R.  Grubb,  the  following 
extract  from  which  will  meet  a  response  in  the 
hearts  of  tliose  of  our  readers  who,  being  amid 
the  conflicts  of  time,  preserved  in  *'  the  bond  of 
peace,"  feel  that  they,  like  these  precious  sis- 
ters, «•  stand  together  in  the  unity," — shaving  in 
themselves  the  evidence  that  they  have  ^  passed 
from  death  unto  life." 

Sarah  Grubb  to  R.  J. 

**  I  do  indeed  join  thee  in  the  grateful  tribute 
of  thanksgiving  and  praise  to  our  ever-living 
Helper,  who,  blessed  be  his  name,  has  done,  and 
will,  my  Boul  is  rene  wedly  and  firmly  persuaded, 
eonlinue  to  do  for  thee,  grtai  things  ;  wherein 
hie  own  eternal  name  will  be  exalted,  and  thy 
aeeeptanee  with  him  stand  forever.  Ah  my 
precious  friend,  these  truly  are  great  things ;  not 
worke  of  righteousness  which  the  creature  itself 
can  do— no— his  mercy  and  bts  truth  are  mar- 
vellous in  our  eyes,  and  that  eflfectual  washing, 
that  fiery  baptism  of  spirit  which  prepares  in- 
struments to  eoBvert  stnaen  un<o  Him.  I  oon- 
gratulate  thee,  as  my  spirit  did  in  my  last,  which 


was  written  before  I  heard  of  thy  safe  arrival 
in  Philadelphia,  from  whence  thy  rejoicing 
salutation  of  10th  month  6th  reached  my  hands 
a  little  before  meeting  time  last  Fifth-day.  It 
almost  unfitted  me  for  going,  becaui^e  my  mind 
had  been  exceedingly  tried  about  thee  for  a  little 
while,  both  by  night  and  day,  towards  the  latter 
part«f  thy  passage.  But  this  meeting  proved 
a  Salutary  opportunity  for  me,  under  the  as- 
sistance then  afiforded,  to  centre  down  to  the 
ftooT  which  bears  the  branches,  whose  direction 
is  as  various  as  every  point  in  the  compass ; — 
and  yet  they  have  all  the  same  origin,  where 
they  meet  together,  and  flourish  through  the  ef- 
ficacy of  the  one  liberal  source.  There  is  a 
prospect  now,  that  the  salutation  of  my  heart 
will  be  wafted  to  thee,  and  meet  thy  acceptance, 
in  the  renewings  of  that  love  which,  I  humbly 
trust,  no  vicissitudes  or  future  dispensations  wUl 
ever  be  sufllered  to  diminish. 

I  value  it  as  e^'i^  from  the  hand  which  is  full 
of  blessiitjgfl^d  Vish  to  honour  it  as  such.  The 
aflectionate^irt  in  us  fabrtcaiu  a  strong  re- 
semblance  of  gospel  feitowshipy  but,  had  we  no 
stronger  cement  than  it  aflfords,  we  could  not 
stand  together  in  the  unity ^  through  many  of  those 
storms  and  combats  with  which  the  Christian 
traveller  meets,  from  within  and  from  without." 

Our  readers  are  supposed  to  be  aware  that  the 
writer  of  the  fq^^ing  letter,  had  removed  to  Ire* 
land^aud  taken^^re  of  Clonmell  school.  The 
following  inscrip^Bwas  worked  with  beautiful 
neatness  on  a  sani^^r  by  the  scholars,  under  her 
inspection,  and  sent  to  America  as  a  memento  of 
their  close  friendship  and  gospel  unity.  R» 
Jones  had  it  framed  and  hung  in  her  chamber. 
fi.  J.  having  spent  about  a  week  in  Clonmell 
school,  the  pupils  had  become  mueh  attached  to 
her,  so  that  the  oflering  was  one  of  aflfection  on 
their  part,  aod  not  merely  as  made  to  their 
teacher's  friend. 

Clonmell-Scbool 

to  ' 

Rebecca  Jones  of  Philadal  phia ;  j 

On  her  return  from  a  long  and  arduous  visit  to  the 

Churches  of  the  People  called  Quakers 

in  EuROPS ; 

sendeth  greeting. 

After  a  Ireqaent  and  sympathetic  eonfllet 

with  this  her  endeared  friend, 

and  instructive  companion ; 

SARAH  R.  GRUBB  rejoices  in  HOPE, 

tlMt  bv  the  POWER  OF  OMNIPOTENCE, 
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and  in  the  Covenant  of  Love  and  Lips, 

Sbe  is  now  restored  to  the  hosom  of  the  Church 

in  AMERICA, 

and  to  the  precious  society  of 

her  most  beloved  and  constant  friend, 

in  the  Tbibulatioii  and  CoNSOLATion  or  thx  Gospbl, 

Hannah  Catbrajll. 

Blevttath  moolh,  17SS. 

Shortly  aAer  this  date,  in  an  open  conference 
between  R.  J.  and  H.  Cathrall,  as  regarded  their ' 
ftttare  mode  of  living,  the  latter  annonnced  the  { 
insufficiency  of  her  health  for  resuming  the  i 
chaige  of  the  school,  &c.  ^  My  mind,"  says  R.  | 
J.,  *'was   much  sunk  in  the  prospect  of  our 
separation,  and  my  not  being  able  to  work  for 
my  living  as  I  used  to  do,  nor  having  enough  to 
bear  me  out  witiiout  labour.     So  we  retired  for 
the  night  witli  heavy  hearts.'*     We  may  antici- 
pate, by  noting  that  R.  J.  took  lodgings   with 
James  Gordon,  No.  3  Watkins*  Alley,  oi^  the 
Istof  the  ensuing  Fourth  mouth,  H.  C.  removing 
to  the  house  of  her  brother.     R.  J.,  under  that 
date,  notes  her   "  desire  for  preservation  under 
the  close  trial  of  being  thus  separated.    I  rested 
poorly,  yet  was  quiet  m  spirit,  believing   that  I 
had  no  hand  in  our  separation,  and  desiring  pa- 
tiently to  wait  the  event." 

"  Twelfth  month  27.  Sixth  day.— Was  at 
Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting.  Job  Scott  and 
Daniel  Aldrich  had  the  chief  service.  It  was  a 
good  meeting.  At  its  close  I  had  a  short  op- 
portunity with  Warner  Mifflin,  and  desired  him 
W  let  patience  have  its  perfept  vfork.*' 
R,  Jones  to  Joapk  H^ll^u', 
Philadelphia,  12th  mo.  Wh,  1788. 

I) tar  friend  Job.  WUliama, — Before  this 
teaches  thee,  thou  wilt  have  lieard,  that  through 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  Most  High,  I  am 
safely  arrived  in  this,  my  native  city,  which  I 
^as  favoured  to  reach  two  days  before  our 
Yearly  Meeting  ended  ;  thereh^uiving  an  oppor- 
tonity  of  seeing  my  beloved  ^HH  from  different 
parts  of  the  country.  They  r^HRl  me  cordially, 
and  we  were  helped  tog^l^^to  set  up  our 
**  Ebenezer  "  with  thanksgivng  and  praise  to  our 
Almighty  Helper  and  everlasting  Friend.  My 
beloved  companion,  H.  C,  was  almost  overset 
on  my  approach  to  her.  1  was  favoured  with  a 
good  passage  on  the  whole ;  a  very  kind  cap- 
tain, and  good  company.  But  what  calls  for  the 
deepest  thankfulness,  is,  that  even  whilst  we 
were  much  tossed  with  a  tempest,  about  a  week 
before  we  arrived,  my  mind  was  preserved  under 
the  calmmg  influences  of  soul-solacing  peace, 
under  which  I  met  my  dear  friends,  and,  through 
bonndlet^s  mercy,  it  has  been  the  covering  of  my 
ipirit  by  day  and  by  night  since. 

And  now,  my  care  and  desire  is,  that  I  may 
be  preserved  from  lavishing  away  the  precious 
sheaf,  which  has  been  vouchsafed  me  as  a  re- 
ward :  a  reward  far  beyond  my  deserts,  and 
more  than  adequate  to  my  feeble  endeavours  in 
your  land  and  in  Great  Britain.    Moreover^  my 


heart  breathes  after  an  increase  of  ability  to  *'walk 
humbly  with  my  God,*'  who  hath  so  marvel> 
lously  condescended  to  my  weak  and  low  estate, 
having  been  "  a  very  present  help  in  every 
needful  time,"  and  having  accepted  the  dedica- 
tion of  my  heart  in  my  late  services,  and  who 
Ib  now  and  forever  worthy  to  receive  the  praise 
of  His  own  works  !  Muy  the  honest  and  dis- 
interested labours  of  love,  which  have,  of  later 
time,  been  bestowed  by  the  Lord's  messengers 
upon  the  different  parts  of  his  vineyard,  be  pro- 
ductive of  fruits,  answerable  to  His  gracious  de- 
sign I  May  the  living  members  of  the  church 
in  your  land  increase  in  the  holy  increase  of 
God  !  May  the  careless  and  lukewarm  profe»» 
sors  be  quickened  and  made  alive  in  the  day- 
time, and  repent  and  do  their  first  works !  May 
the  camp  be  cleansed  from  the  accursed  thing  I 
that  so  Israel  may  no  more  turn  backward  in 
the  day  of  battle.  And  maye?t  thou,  dear  Joseph, 
improve  thy  time  and  thy  talent  faithfully,  and 
with  my  poor  soul,  wiuiess  the  answer  of  ^*  well 
done!"  at  last. 

I  feel  near  sympathy  with  thee,  whilst  writ- 
ing; I  know  the  humblediffidenceof  thy  spirit; 
but  be  honest,  be  vigilant,  I  beseech  thee  ;  then, 
the  greater  the  cross,  the  weightier  will  thy 
crown  be !  Salute,  for  me,  dear  E.  Pike;  I  think 
of  her  as  a  mother  in  Israel,  worthy  of  double 
honour.  Let  thy  dear  wife  and  children  know 
I  remember  them  with  a  heart  replenished  with 
love,  and  fervent  desire  for  their  welfare  in  time 
and  in  eternity.  •  ^  •         • 

Do  write  to  me  soon,  and  let  me  hear  if  the 
**  lilies  grow,  and  the  pomegranates  flourish" 
in  your  nation. 

I  am  entering  info  a  larger  field  of  sorrow  and 
exercise  in  my  own  land,  where,  though  I  find  a 
faithful,  upright-hearted  number,  there  are  multi- 
tudes of  a  different  description  amongst  the  pro- 
fessors of  truth,  some  of  whom,  will  assuredly 
be  **  corrected  by  their  own  folly,  and  Ims  re- 
proved by  their  own  backslid ings,"  sooner  or 
later.  •  •  •  ♦ 

In  reviewing  the  past,  with  Friends  in  your 
Island  and  Great  Britain,  I  feel  the  precious 
unity  of  the  one  everlasting  covenant,  in  which 
I  can  in  spirit,  though  absent  in  body,  salute, 
sympathise,  and  rejoice  with  the  true  born  chil- 
dren of  our  Heavenly  Father,  and  say,  *'Fear 
not  little  flock,  it  is  your  Father's  good  pleasure 
to  give  you  the  Kingdom!'*  Amongst  these 
thou  my  dear  friend,  with  thy  faithful  partner 
hast  often  been  brought  nearly  into  view,  feel* 
ing  tenderly  solicitous «for  your  welfare  in  every 
way;  and  1  trust,  though  finally  separated  in  thit 
sta  e  of  existence,  we  may,  through  boundless 
goodness,  meet  at  last  where  we  can  unite  in  the 
ceaseless  song,  **  Great  and  marvellous  are  thy 
works,  Lord  God  Almighty  ;ju«t  and  true  are 
thy  ways,  ihou  King  of  Saints!"       •     «     « 

Thy  assured,  obliged,  and  affectioaate  friend, 

R.  Jokes. 
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M  1789.  FiAh  month  4th.— Was  at  our  Quar- 
terly Meeting,  where  I  mentioned  an  exercise  for 
Eoing  to  the  V.  M.  of  Flushing  and  Rhode  Is- 
ind.  Friends  ^ave  leave  for  mentioning  my 
concern  to  the  Monthly  Meeting.*' 

On  the  2d  of  Sixth  month,  a  certificate  was 
granted  by  her  Monthly  Meeting,  signed  by 
sixty  <four  Friends,  in  conformity  with  the  pros- 
pect above  noted.  Fifth  month  20th,  she  jvrites : 
«*  About  this  time,  I  suppose  Friends  will  be 
goiug  towards  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  London, 
where,  if  I  had  the  wings  of  a  dove,  I  should 
be  tempted  to  join  the  solemn  assembly  ;  but  as 
diis  is  altogether  impossible,  in  body^  I  am 
thankful  in  believing,  I  shall  in  spirit  be  wafted 
there,  to  join  in  intercession  with  a  faithful  num- 
ber, to  the  Father  of  mercies,  for  His  continued 
help,  preservation,  and  guidance  in  the  weighty 
service  of  that  meeting."    •        ♦        •        * 

It  is  interesting  in  tliis  eonnection,  to  observe 
the  reciprocation  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  her 
transatlantic  sisters  in  the  assembly  to  which 
her  mind  was  thus  turned,  as  expressed  in  the 
Epistle  addressed  by  the  Women's  Y.  Meeting 
ef  London,  Sixth  month,  1789,  to  their  Friends 
in  Philadelphia.  «'  We  rejoice,"  say  they,  «'  in 
the  extension  of  Divine  favour  vouchsafed  to 
you,  our  beloved  sisters,  in  your  annual  assem- 
bly, and  that  our  endeared  friend  Rebecca  Jones, 
witli  other  gospel  messengers  who  lately  visited 
this  land,  were  conducted  in*the  aboundings  of 
peace,  to  their  native  country.  We  are  now  fa- 
voured with  the  company  of  our  beloved  friends 
John  Pemberton,  James  Thornton,  and  George 
Dillwyn,  with  his  valuable  wife,  whose  ser- 
vices and  gospel  laboars  have  been  truly  ac- 
ceptable to  Friends  and  others,  where  their  lot 
has  been  cast." 

Of  this  journey  to  New  England,  neither  her 
notes  nor  her  numerous  letters  (two  excepted) 
have  been  discovered.  Hence  we  can  give  the 
reader  no  connected  details.  An  endorsement 
upon  her  certificate  signed  on  behalf  of  N.  Eng- 
land Y.  Meeting,  states  that  »'  her  Gospel  la- 
bours, exemplary  conduct  and  conversation,  have 
been  much  to  our  edification  and  comfort."  And 
a  very  full  minute,  of  similar  purport,  records 
her  attendance  at  Sandwich  Quarterly  Meeting 
at  Nantucket,  the  30th  of  Sixth  and  1st  of 
7th  months.  She  had  a  meeting  with  a  few  In- 
dians and  Negroes  on  this  Island,  forty  five  in 
number,  also  one  with  six  hundred  young  fe- 
males, and  one  with  about  four  hundred  young 
men  and  lads.  ««  Our  Friends,"  she  says,  *«  were 
▼ery  industrious  in  spreading  the  notice,  and 
teemed  well  satisfied  with  them  all.  I  have  great 
cause  to  be  humbly  thankful  that  I  gave  up  to 
the  pointings  of  the  great  Master,  and  that  he 
was  pleased  for  his  own  name's  saJie,  to  vouch- 
safe a  portion  of  best  help." 

This  service  appears  for  a  long  time  to  have 
been  in  anticipation,  as  in  a  letter  to  G.  Hustler, 
dated  6th  of  Tenth  month,  the  says ;  ^  I  have 


taken  part  of  a  house  in  a  valuable  family, 
where  I  am  well  contented,  but  I  do  not  expect 
to  be  allowed  long  to  enjoy  my  pleasing  retire- 
ment. New  England  and  Long  Island  rise  fuD 
in  my  view.  Thou  mayest  recollect  that  I  used 
to  teU  thee  those  parts  were  yet  to  be  visited. 
Well,  I  serve  a  gracious  Master,  who  provided 
all  things  necessary  in  my  late  journey,  and  I 
still  trust  in  his  providential  care." 

[To  be  eondilued.] 


Foi  K/lemla'  Review. 

LIFE  OF  THOMAS  FOWELL  BUXTON. 

(CoDtlBtted  from  page  HI,) 

In  the  beginning  of  Sixth  month,  1840,  a 
meeting  was  held  ai  Exeter  Hall,  at  which  Prince 
Albert,  the  husband  of  the  queen,  took  the  chair, 
and  a  large  number  of  the  nobility  were  present. 
The  object  of  this  meeting  was  to  excite  a  general 
interest  in  the  plans  thus  preparing  for  the 
civilization  and  melioration  of  Africa.  In  this 
meeting,  as  might  have  been  expected,  T.  F. 
Buxton  took  a  leading  part. 

The  summer  was  spent  in  active  preparation 
for  the  Niger  Expedition,  for  the  service  of 
which  three  iron  steamers,  the  "Albert,"  the 
**  Wilberforce,"  and  **  Soudan,"  were  fitted  out; 
and  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  all  who  were 
interested  in  the  subject,  the  command  was  given 
to  Captain  Henry  Dundas  Trotter  ;  Commander 
William  Allen  was  appointed  to  the  "Wilber- 
force," and  Commander  Bird  Allen  to  the 
<«Soudan.*#  These  individuals  and  William 
Cook,  were  the  four  Commissioners  empowered 
to  make  treaties  with  the  native  chiefs  for  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade. 

The  African  Civilization  Society  also  engaged 
several  scientific  persons  to  accompany  the  ex- 
pedition. 

The  object^  the  expedition  was,  to  explore 
that  great  vtrmfy  of  Western  Africa,  the  river 
Niger ;  to  examine  the  capabilities  of  the  coun- 
try along  its  banks ;  to  enter  into  treaties  with 
the  native  chiefs  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade;  to  clear  t!ie  road  for  commercial  enter- 
prise, and  to  afiford  that  enterprise  the  security 
which  alone  seemed  necessary  for  its  develop- 
ment. 

T.  Fowell  Buxton  and  his  friends  were  also  ex- 
tremely anxious  that  this  opportunity  should  not 
be  lost,  of  putting  the  natives  in  the  way  of  cul- 
tivating the  soil,  and  drawing  forth  its  varied  and 
immense  resources;  and  a  subscription  of  four 
thousand  pounds  was  made  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  an  agricultural  experiment.  It  wair 
concluded  to  purchase  a  tract  of  land  in  a  healthy 
situation,  near  the  confiuence  of  the  Niger  and 
Tchadda. 

Of  the  sailing  of  the  expedition,  the  fouowinj 
account  is  given  :  .    n^    ^ 

"  On  the  14th  of  April,  1841,  Captain  Trotlet 
and  Commamier  William  AUea  satteU  tor  xi^ 
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Niger*  with  the  Albert  and  Wilberforce,  the 
Soudan  having  put  to  sea  a  few  days  earlier.  It 
ueed  not  be  said  that  this  event  was  one  full  of 
the  deepest  interest  to  Sir  Powell.  His  prayers 
were  indeed  fervent  for  the  success  of  the  expe- 
ditiouy  and  the  welfare  of  its  gallant  commanders 
and  crews ;  and,  though  deeply  impressed  by 
the  risks  they  were  about  to  incur,  his  unshaken 
confidence  in  the  presence  and  providence  of 
God  did  not  fail  him  now.  The  chief  source  of 
apprehension  lay  in  the  deadly  climate,  but 
against  its  dangers  every  human  precaution  had 
been  taken.  The  ships  were  to  steam  as  rapidly 
as  possible  through  the  mouths  of  the  rivers, 
where  the  miasma  chiefly  prevails ;  Dr.  Reid 
had  invented  a  system  of  ventilation  by  which  a 
constant  current  of  air,  impregnated  with  chlo- 
ride of  lime,  could,  by  Uie  agency  of  the  steam 
engines,  be  maintained  through  all  parts  of  the 
vessels ;  a  large  proportion  of  the  crews  were 
natives  of  Africa,  and  the  medical  staff  was  re- 
markably able  and  efficient.  With  these  pre- 
cautions,— the  whole  expedition,  also,  being 
under  the  command  of  so  able  and  judicious  a 
man,  whose  eminent  qualifications  had  pointed 
him  out  for  this  responsible  office, — it  was  con- 
jQdently  hoped  that  all  the  perils  which  it  was 
well  known  were  inseparable  from  such  an  un- 
dertaking, might  be  passed  through  with  safety." 

Several  months  were  passed  in  anxious  sus- 
pense, before  any  tidings  from  the  expedition 
were  received.  And  the  first  intelligence  was 
of  an  exhilarating  character  ;  the  health  of  the 
adventurers  continuing  for  a  time  unjpipaired. 

The  vessels  entered  the  Niger  in  the  Eighth 
month,  that  being  the  season  recommended  by 
those  acquainted  with  tlie  coast.  Soon  after  they 
reached  Aboh  ;  Obi,  the  chief  of  the  Ibo  country, 
came  on  board,  with  several  of  his  principal 
men. 

The  objects  of  the  Expedition,  as  well  as  each 
article  of  the  treaty,  were  then  fiiMy  explained  to 
him  by  an  intelligent  interpseter,  taken  from 
Sierra  Leone ;  arvd  they  were  exceedingly  pleaded 
with  the  intelligence,  judgment,  and  apparent 
sincerity  of  Obi's  remarks.  The  momentary 
opposition  elicited  by  some  of  the  articles  only 
tended  to  show  how  clearly  he  understood  the 
objects  of  the  treaty.  The  substance  of  his  fre- 
quent interruptions  was,  that  if  he  abolished  the 
slave  trade  his  people  must  have  some  occupa- 
tion by  which  to  obtain  subsistence,  and  that  he, 
therefore,  wished  plenty  of  ships  to  be  sent  to 
trade  with  him.  He  came  without  any  pomp 
or  state.  His  manner,  however,  though  friendly 
and  unceremonious,  showed  a  consciousness  of 
power,  and  his  attendants  treated  him  with 
marked  respect. 

His  appearance  is  certainly  prepossessing: 
he  is  upwards  of  six  feet  high,  and  stout  in  pro- 
pro  tion:  his  forehead  is  large,  and  his  counte- 
nance generally  indicates  acute  perception. 

An  English  Bible   was  opened,  and  Simon 


Jonas*  was  directed  to  read  a  few  verses  and 
translate  them  into  Ibo.  Obi  was  uncommonly 
taken  with  this.  That  a  white  man  could  read 
and  write,  was  a  matter  of  course :  but  that  a 
black  man — an  Ibo  man — a  slave  in  times  past 
-—should  know  these  wonderful  things  too,  was 
more  than  he  could  have  anticipated.  He  seized 
Simon's  hand,  squeezed  it  most  heartily,  and 
said,  *'  You  must  stop  with  me  ;  you  must  teach 
me  and  my  people ;"  and  he  would  not  be  satis- 
fied, until  Simon  had  made  his  desire  known  to 
Captain  Trotter.  Jonas  was  accordingly  left  at 
Aboh  for  a  few  weeks,  during  which  time  no 
less  than  two  thousand  children  were  committed 
to  him  for  instruction. 

Captain  William  Allen  (who  had  previously 
explored  the  Niger,  in  1833^  states  that  the  na- 
tions on  the  banks  of  the  nver  as  far  as  Rabba 
(500  miles  from  its  mouth)  are  under  the  influ- 
ence of  only  three  powerful  and  independent 
chiefs ;  first  Obi,  king  of  Ibo ;  secondly,  the 
Attah,  or  king  of  Eggarah ;  and  thirdly,  the 
king  of  the  Fulatahs,  at  Rabba. 

The  treaty  having  been  formally  concluded 
with  Obi,  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  in 
his  dominions, — for  the  protection  and  encour- 
agement of  legitimate  commerce,  and  for  the  per- 
mission to  missionaries  to  setde  among  his  peo- 
ple, and  presents  having  been  given  to  him  as  a 
mark  of  good  will,  the  Expedition  proceeded 
towards  Iddah,  the  capital  of  Eggarah.  The 
population  of  Iddah  was  estimated  at  7000 
souls. 

The  Attah  of  Eggarah  appears  to  have  been 
much  less  intelligent  and  civilized  than  Obi. 
A  similar  treaty,  however,  was  concluded  with 
him.  During  the  interview  between  him  and  the 
Commissioners,  he  now  smd  then  made  a  re- 
mark, and  inquired  about  things  which,  at  first 
mentioning,  did  not  appear  clear  to  him;  and 
every  word  he  said,  or  remark  he  made,  fully 
proved  that  he  understood  what  was  said  to 
him.  The  treaty  was  signed  with  all  due  for- 
mality, in  the  presence,  and  with  the  full  con- 
currence, of  his  head  men,  and  the  principal 
people  of  the  town. 

Until  the  time  of  concluding  tlie  treaty  with 
the  chief  of  Eggarah,  the  expedition  had  been 
entirely  successful.  The  Delta  had  been  passed, 
and  they  were  entering  the  valley  of  the  Niger 
under  apparendy  auspicious  circumstances.  The 
crews  contemplated  with'  delight  the  diversified 
scenery  of  the  high  land  before  them.  Btrt  their 
sanguine  expectations  were  soon  disappointed. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  Ninth  month,  fever  of 
a  most  malignant  character  broke  out  almost 
simultaneously  in  all  the  vessels.  The  Expedi- 
tion, notwithstanding,  proceeded  towards  the 
confluence  of  the  Niger  and  Tchadda. 

The  country  was  remarkably  well  cultivated, 
and  in  excellent  order;  plantains,  yams,  Indian 

*  ProVablj  the  interpreter  taken  from  Sierra  Leone. 
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corn,  and  cotton  being  the  principal  occupants 
of  the  soil. 

An  agreement  had  already  been  made  with 
the  Attah  for  the  cession  of  land  at  the  conflu- 
ence for  a  model  farm.  A  tract  was  chosen 
near  Mount  Patteh,  where  the  soil,  although  not 
of  the  best  quality,  grew  a  considerable  quantity 
of  cotton,  and  there  seemed  every  probability 
that  coflee  would  grow  on  the  hills.     . 

The  natives  there  were  exposed  to  the  ravages 
of  the  slave  trading  Fulatahs ;  but  a  hope  was 
entertained,  that  one  or  two  British  stations 
formed  in  the  neighbourhood,  would  afford  en- 
couragment  and  protection  to  the  inhabitants, 
and  be  the  means  of  collecting  a  numerous  and 
useful  population. 

Commissioner  Cook  in  his  report  observes : 
«•  As  soon  as  the  land  had  been  iielected  for  the 
model  farm,  the  people  in  the  vicinity  brought 
abundance  of  provisions  to  the  new  settlement 
for  sale,  and  tliose  who  had  nothing  to  dispose 
of  came  and  hired  themselves  as  labourers :  no* 
thing  could  exceed  the  good  feeling  shown  by 
the  natives  on  every  occasion.  Cotton  cloths 
of  good  manufacture,  spun  cotton,  calabashes 
beautifully  carved  and  ornamented,  tobacco,  cam- 
wood balls,  shea  butter,  dried  buflfalo  flesh*  and 
dried  flsh,  were  brought  on  board  in  great  quan- 
tities. *  ♦  •  As  with  most  Africans,  traffic 
seemed  to  be  the  predominant  passion  with  tho 
people,  with  the  usual  good  share  of  dexterity  in 
turning  a  bargain  to  their  own  account." 

The  expedition  was  proceeding  to  a  success- 
ful accomplishment  of  its  object,  when  the  dis- 
eases of  the  climate  made  such  ravages  among  the 
Europeans,  that  before  the  end  of  the  Ninth 
month,  it  was  judged  necessary  to  send  two  of 
the  vessels,  with  their  sick,  to  Fernando  Po,  on 
the  coast;  while  Captains  Trotter  and  Bird 
Alien  pushed  on  in  the  Albert  with  a  hope  of 
reaching  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  Fula- 
tahs. 

On  the  way,  while  within  the  dominions  of  the 
Attah  of  Eggarah,  they  fell  in  with  some  slaves  in 
a  canoe,  and  as  the  Attah  had  agreed  to  abolish 
the  slave  trade,  these  slaves  were  set  at  liberty 
after  a  formal  trial.  The  possessors  of  the 
slaves,  and  the  son  of  the  Attah,  admitted  the 
justice  of  Captain  Trotter^s  decision ;  and  the 
poor  slaves  manifested  the  utmost  gratitude  for 
their  deliverance.  It  was  afterwards  found  that 
the  law  against  the  slave  trade  had  been  pro- 
claimed at  the  most  remote  point  of  the  Attah's 
territory- 
Captain  Trotter  and  his  company  advanced 
as  far  as  Egga,  three  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
from  the  sea.  The  people  there  were  under  the 
power  of  the  Fulatalu^  but  appeared  disposed  to 
consent  to  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  in  case 
the  chiefs  of  that  nation  would  agree  to  the  mea- 
sure. But  the  sickness  on  board  had  become 
so  alarming,  nearly  all  the  oflicers  and  men,  ex- 
cept the  Africans,  being  seized  by  the  fever,  that 


on  the  4th  of  Tenth  month,  it  was  determined 
to  return  down  the  river  with  all  possible^^peed. 
With  great  difficulty,  from  the  prevailing  dis- 
order, they  made  their  way  to  Fernando  Po ; 
taking  with  them  the  only  whites  who  were  left 
at  the  model  farm.  Of  the  301  persons  who 
composed  the  expedition  when  it  entered  the 
Niger,  41  perished  with  the  African  fever,  of 
whom  Captain  Bird  Allen  was  one.  But  of  the 
108  Africans  on  board,  not  one  died  with  that 
disease. 

The  Niger  expedition  thus  ended  in  disap- 
pointment and  loss.  Yet,  from  the  united  testi- 
mony of  those  who  were  engaged  in  it,  we  are 
authorized  to  conclude  that  there  was  nothing 
but  the  deleterious  nature  of  the  climate,  to  pre- 
vent the  expedition  from  fulfilling  the  hopes  of 
its  promoters. 

Though  the  country  was  less  fertile  than  was 
anticipated,  it  was  found  to  produce  cotton, 
sugar  cane,  coflee,  indigo,  ginger,  arrowroot,  dye 
woods,  palm  oil,  ivory,  and  many  other  import- 
ant articles  of  commerce.  The  natives  also  ap- 
peared less  barbarous,  and  more  inclined  to 
traffic  than  was  expected  from  their  secluded 
situation.  They  eagerly  sought  the  protection 
and  influence  of  the  English,  as  a  defence 
against  their  slave  trading  oppressors,  and  the 
means  of  preventing  the  wars  which  desolate 
their  country.  E.  L. 

(TobeeoaUaued.) 


CJommunlcated  for  Frienda*  Revli-w. 

Some  Account  of  Ursula  Cottom,  of  Scar- 
borough  (England^)  who  died  the  Ibih  of 
Second  month,  1833.  aged  seventy-five  years. 
The  subject  of  this  memoir  knew  nothing  of 
her  parentage,  having,  at  an  early  period  of  life, 
found  an  asylum  in  the  Foundling  Hospital,  in 
London ;  and  although  in  after  years  it  was  her 
anxious  wish  to  obtain  some  traces  of  her  rela- 
tions, yet  no  clue  to  them  could  be  found  in  the 
records  of  that  Institution. 

She  was  brought  from  London  to  the  village 
of  Ackworth,  to  be  placed  in  that  Branch  of 
the  Establishment  for  which  a  large  and  com- 
modious building  was  there  erected;  but  on 
trial  it  was  not  found  to  answer  the  benevolent 
object,  at  that  distance  from  the  original  esta- 
blishment; and  after  remaining  unoccupied  for 
some  years,  was  purchased  by  Dr.  Fothergill, 
on  behalf  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  is  now 
occupied  as  the  school,  at  Ackworth,  for  children 
of  both  sexes. 

Ursula  Cottom  well  remembered  her  journey 
from  London  to  Ackworth,  with  many  other 
children,  who  were  conveyed  in  covered  carti 
provided  by  the  Institution;  and  that  she  was 
privileged  to  be  put  out  to  a  kind  nurse,  to 
whom  she  felt  considerable  attachment.  Her 
lot  in  this  respect  was,  indeed,  a  favoured  one. 

With  her  kind  foster  mother  she  remained, 
until  of  an  age  to  return  to  the  schod,  at  which 
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she  does  not  remember  experieneing  any  unkind 
ireatn^nt ;  but  she  clearly  recoUecla  that  great 
nnmbers  of  the  children  died. 

When  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age,  she 
vnd  another  girl  were  thought  fit  to  be  put  out 
apprentices ;  and  a  person  applying  for  one,  was 
ffo  much  at  a  loss  to  choose  between  them,  that 
he  set  them  to  run  round  the  pump;  when 
Ursula,  though  not  very  nimble,  won  the  race, 
and  obtained  the  situaiion.  She  always  looked 
upon  this  as  a  providential  circumstance  in  her 
history,  and  observed,  in  her  simple  style,  *'  that 
a  watchful  Providence  had  good  things  in  store 
for  her."  The  man  and  his  wife,  with  whom 
her  lot  was  cast,  were  both  pious  people ;  and, 
being  Methodists,  took  their  charge  to  meeting 
with  them.  She  soon  became  acquainted  with 
the  visitations  of  Divine  Love ;  and  before  her 
apprenticeship  expired,  she  nas  united  to  the 
society,  and  was  a  zealous  and  consistent  mem- 
ber. 

AAer  living  in  this  family  a  year  as  a  servant, 
•he  was  engaged  as  housekeeper  to  Richard 
Cottom,  of  Scarborough,  a  worthy  man  of  the 
same  society :  and,  she  remarked  upon  this  cir- 
cumstance of  her  life,  she  might  well  say,  that 
though  father  and  mother  had  forsaken  her,  yet 
Ihe  Lord  took  her  up. 

When  she  had  been  three  or  four  years  in 
this  situation,  her  master  made  her  an  offer  of 
marriage,  which  she  ultimately  accepted;  and 
she.  afterwards  became  an  active  member  and 
class  leader  in  the  society  to  which  she  belonged. 

Some  time  aAer  this,  she  felt  her  mind  drawn 
towards  the  Society  of  Friendsi  and  frequently 
attended  their  meetings ;  being  convinced  of  the 
value  and  importance  of  silent  waiting  upon 
God,  and  of  close  attention  to  the  manifestations 
9f  the  Spirit  in  her  own  heart.  Her  husband 
strongly  objected  to  her  leaving  the  Methodist 
•onnexion ;  but  beinff  reasoned  with  by  his  em- 
ployer, on  the  propriety  of  granting  full  liberty 
of  conscience,  he  complied ;  and  ultimately,  in 
1798,  she  became  united  to  Friends,  with  whom 
she  remained  an  upright  and  consistent  member 
vntil  the  close  of  her  life. 

She  contributed  to  the  support  of  herself  and 
her  husband,  by  keeping  a  small  shop ;  in  which 
situation  she  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
strictest  honesty  and  uprightness ;  and  she  also 
showed,  by  her  example,  how  much  good  may 
be  done  in  the  humblest  sphere  of  life,  if  the 
heart  is  but  rightly  influenced,  and  directed  by 
he  power  of  Divine  grace. 

She  was  a  diligent  reader,  and  an  active  dis- 
tributor of  tracts  and  other  good  books ;  so  that 
her  company  was  often  sought  both  by  the  rich 
»nd  poor,  particulariy  when  labouring  under 
doubt  and  discouragement,  or  groaning  under 
die  burden  of  a  guilty  mind,  or  an  awakened 
conscience;  and  she  was  faithful  in  exhorting 
some,  and  consoling  others.  Many  of  these 
eame  to  tell  their  sorrows,  or  to  ask  her  advice, 


and  were  led  to  consider  her  as  a  nursing 
mother. 

A  Friend  having  inquired  of  her,  whether,  la 
noticing  others  who  appeared  serious,  she  was 
not  sometimes  afraid  of  laying  hands  too  sud- 
denly upon  them,  she  said: — ^*<0,  no!  say  to 
them, '  Come  with  us,  and  we  will  do  thee  good ; 
for  the  Lord  hath  spoken  good  concerning  this 
people.' " 

Her  husband  lived  till  he  was  ninety-five 
years  of  age ;  and  during  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  was  quite  dependant  upon  her  exertions  for 
his  support.  She  appeared  to  do  all  in  her 
power  for  him,  and  maintained  the  character  of 
a  faithful  wife,  and  kind  nurse;  but  she  now 
found  her  means  so  diminished,  that  she  was 
induced  to  accept  one  of  the  residences  provided 
for  those  in  straitened  circumstances,  by  the  be- 
nevolence of  their  founder.*  In  this  residence 
she  still  continued  to  carry  on  her  little  business ; 
but  being  unable  to  do  much,  she  found  the  ad- 
vantage of  having,  by  the  strictest  economy,  laid 
up  a  little  provision  for  old  age ;  and  the  repug- 
nance which  she  evinced  to  accept  any  assist- 
ance from  a  fund,  which  could  be  properly  ap- 
plied to  lengthen  out  her  litde  store,  was  truly 
praiseworthy,  though  almost  carried  to  excess. 
This  conduct  evidendy  did  not  arise  from  pride, 
but  from  a  spirit  of  independence  and  remarka- 
ble honesty ;  and  when  she  did  accept  of  assist- 
ance, a  most  exact  account  was  kept  of  the  ap- 
plication of  every  part  of  it. 

At  this  time  her  heart  overflowed  with  grati- 
tude and  thankfulness ;  and,  placed  in  a  small 
but  comfortable  apartment,  kept  scrupulously 
clean,  she  was  led  to  exclaim :  •*  Surely  good- 
ness and  mercy  have  followed  me  all  the  days 
of  my  life."  Her  piety  and  contented  cheerful- 
ness exhibited  an  instructive  lesson  to  all  who 
visited  her ;  one  Friend  of  great  experience  re- 
marking, that  when  she  was  in  afiiietion — ^a 
large  portion  of  which  has  been  allotted  her — a 
visit  to  Ursula  Cottom  was  always  a  means  of 
consoling  her  mind,  and  that  she  returned  bene- 
fitted by  her  instructive  example  and  pious  re- 
signation. 

She  latterly  sufiered  much  from  ill  health ; 
and  on  the  21st  of  First  month,  1833,  was  taken 
very  ill,  and  upon  being  put  to  bed,  expressed 
her  belief  that  she  should  never  rise  from  it 
again. 

A  Friend  calling  to  see  her,  asked  her  if  she 
wanted  any  thing  ?  "  Oh,  no !"  she  replied,  •*  I 
have  more  done  for  me  than  any  one  could  ask 
or  think  of ;  I  am  surrounded  by  so  many  com- 
forts, through  the  kindness  of  my  heavenly 
Father.  How  can  I  be  thankful  enough  ?"  On 
the  Friend  expressing  a  wish  that  she  should 

*  The  dwellinffs  here  alluded  to,  were  founded  agree- 
ably to  the  will  of  the  late  Joseph  Taylor,  who  left 
£1000,  for  that  purpose,  by  which  fourteen  poor  fami- 
lies are  provided  with  a  comfortable  residence. 
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not  want  any  thingi  she  said:  **Dear  hearts! 
yon  are  very  kind;  my  heart  overflows  with 
love  and  gratiinde.  My  heavenly  Father  has 
been  merciful  unto  me  every  way;  my  pain 
has  been  very  great,  but  I  trust  that  the  rod 
which  He  sees  meet  for  roe  is  intended  to  purify 
me  from  something  that  is  left ;  and  that  in  his 
own  time.  He  will  take  me  to  his  kingdom. 
My  heart  feels  already  united  with  those  who 
are  around  the  throne,  ascribing  to  Him,  and  to 
the  Lamb,  all  glory,  and  honour,  and  praise, 
which  are  his  due." 

Another  time,  awaking  from  a  slumber,  and 
taking  the  hand  of  one,  who  sat  by  her,  she 
said :  **  I  have  been  favoured  this  morning  with 
such  a  remarkable  sight  of  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  God !  O !  it  was  beyond  all  ex- 
pression !  His  marvellous  goodness  and  mercy 
to  his  creature,  man !  how  He  provides  fur  his 
comfort;  and  feeds  both  him  and  the  beasts  of 
the  earth.  And  I  bless  and  praise  his  holy 
name,  that  He  has  surrounded  me  with  com- 
forts— with  every  thing  I  want.  Thou  seest 
1  am  nearly  a  lump  of  clay :  '  Dust  thou  art, 
and  unto  dust  thou  shalt  return.'  This  was  the 
sentence  pronounced  upon  fallen  man  ;  and  I  am 
willing,  very  willing,  to  die ;  my  body  feels  like 
vnto  the  grave,  where  it  will  soon  be  laid ;  but 
my  spirit  is  filled  with  unspeakable  love  and 
mercy.  I  feel  I  shall  be  clothed  with  the  nature 
of  Christ,  my  Saviour,  and  for  this  my  spirit 
shall  praise  him." 

On  one  asking  her  how  she  was  ?  she  said, 
•«  I  can  scarcely  tell — I  am  so  worn  out— this  is 
putting  off  mortality — oh  !  for  the  putting  on  of 
immortality^  when  death  shall  be  swallowed  up 
in  life."  On  visiting  her  one  day,  a  friend  in- 
quired, ^*  Did  she  feel  ready  t"  She  replied,  **  I 
hope  I  am  measurably  so ;  as  to  this  rod  of 
affliction  which  I  now  feel,  no  doubt  my  kind 
heavenly  Father  sees  it  needful  for  my  further 
purification,  and  I  wish  to  be  very  submissive, 
under  His  divine  hand."  At  another  time,  she 
said,  »*I  hope  my  friends  won't  tiiink  I  am 
severely  chastened ;  I  trust  my  present  afHiction 
is  all  in  wisdom  and  mercy ;  I  wish  to  be  very 
low  and  humble,  and  very  submissive  to  His 
fetherly  correction  ;  He  knoweth  what  I  need  ; 
let  Him  do  what  seemeth  to  Him  best." 

A  message  of  love  having  been  delivered  to 
her  from  an  absent  friend,  she  observed,  '*  Yes, 
love  !  Heaven  is  aU  love,  and  only  those  who  feel 
love  in  their  hearts,  can  be  prepared  to  go  there :" 
at  another  time,  she  said  how  she  wished  <*  for 
peace  and  love  to  prevail,  for  what  good  can  we 
expect,  if  we  do  not  love  one  another." 

On  a  belief  being  expressed  that  she  would  be 
sustained  through  the  conflict,  she  said,  *'  O,  yes  ! 
my  Saviour  is  with  me.  He  will  sustain  me 
through  all ;  He  will  conquer  all  things  for  me, 
and  give  me  the  victory." 

At  another  time,  under  a  sensible  covering  of 
Divine  goodneos,  she  said,  **  I  am  endeavouring 


to  clasp,  by  faith  my  dear  Redeemer,  who  has 
done,  and  will  do  much  for  me.  It  is  said,  *  the 
righteous  hath  hope  in  his  death ;'  I  have  no 
merit  of  my  own ;  ah,  no  t  it  is  the  interest  1 
fed  in  the  {Ul-atoning  sacrifice.'* 

A  Friend  who  called  to  see  her,  said,  «<  I  trust 
thou  feelest  that  Ancient  Goodness  is  near."  She 
replied :  **  Yes,  bless  and  praise  Him !  1  am 
seeking  after  inward  stillness." 

The  following  morning  she  observed  to  the 
same  Friend,  «« I  am  still  here,  a  monument  of 
love  and  mercy  ;"  after  which  she  repeated  thei 
following  lines  :*~ 

"  Jesus !  lover  of  my  soul, 

Let  me  to  thy  bosom  fly :  ' 

While  the  nether  waters  rull, 

While  the  tempest  still  is  nigh. 

''  Hide  me,  oh  !  mv  Saviour  bide  I 

Till  the  storm  oi  life  is  past  j 
Safe  into  the  haven  guide  : 

Oh !  receive  ray  soul  at  last. 

''  Other  refuge  have  I  none ; 

Hangs  m  V  helpless  soul  on  Thee : 
Leave,  Oh  f  leave  me  not  alone, 

Still  support  and  comfort  me. 

"  All  my  help  on  Thee  is  laid ; 

All  my  wants  to  Thee  I  bring; 
Cover  my  defenceless  head, 

With  the  shadow  of  Thy  wing." 

A  short  lime  after  she  prayed  thus :  «  Pare 
and  holy  God !  fit  and  prepare  me  for  an  en- 
trance into  that  city,  where  nothing  that  is  im-- 
pure,  nothing  that  worketh  an  abomination,  op 
that  maketh  or  loveth  a  lie,  can  ever  enter." 

A  short  time  before  her  death,  calling  a  Friend 
to  her,  she  said:  «« 1  found  in  the  night  I  had  a- 
strong  city;  *  salvation  has  Ood  appointed  for 
walls  and  bulwarks.*  O!  thank  God  for  all 
things !  *  He  is  my  strength  and  my  song — He 
also  is  become  my  salvation!'  Blessed  and 
everlasting  God!  Thou  wilt  never  leave  me, 
nor  forsake  me.  O  mercy  !  mercy  1  I  ever 
bless  and  praise  Thee !  In  the  end  everlasting 
righteousness."  Here  her  voice  failed  hei^ 
from  being  exhausted.  After  this,  although  sh^' 
continued  a  few  days,  she  was  not  able  to  ez-^ 
press  much.  A  few  hours  before  her  close,  on 
being  asked  if  she  was  in  much  pain,  she  said  : 
"Death!  Death!"  and  after  lieing  still  some 
time,  gently  departed. 

Her  attendants  bear  witness  to  the  quietudey 
patience,  and  cheerfulness,  wiA  which  she  was' 
enabled  to  endure  the  most  acute  bodily  pain/ 
One  of  them  was  led  to  observe,  the  sting  of 
death  was  taken  way ;  as  frequently  during  her 
illness,  she  burst  forth  into  expressions  of  prais» 
and  thanksgiving,  similar  to  the  few  which  have* 
been  recorded. 

She  was  indeed  a  remarkable  instance  of  the* 
expansive  influence  of  Divine  Love— a  themor 
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on  which  she  often  dwelt — which  enabled  her 
to  soar  above  all  her  sufferings,  and  caused  her 
heart  to  overflow  with  praise  and  thanksgiving, 
though  placed  in  a  very  humble  station,  and 
furnished  with  little  more  than  the  necessaries  of 
life.  What  a  lesson  might  here  be  learned  by 
the  proud  and  unthankful !  How  empiy,  at  such 
an  hour  as  this,  are  the  riches  end  pleasures,  and 
pursuits  of  this  sublunary  world !  when  weighed 
in  the  balance  they  appear  as  less  than  nothing, 
and  vanity.  Hath  not  God  chosen  the  poor  of 
this  world,  rich  in  faith,  and  heirs  of  the  king^ 
dom,  which  He  hath  promised  to  them  that  love 
HimT 

Her  remains  were  interred  in  the  Friends* 
burial  ground,  at  Scarborough,  on  the  19th  of 
the  Second  month,  1883,  followed  by  a  large 
Dumber  of  her  sorrowing  friends  and  neigh- 
bours. 

Residing  at  a  sea-port  her  benevolent  mind 
was  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  sea- 
faring class,  and  she  frequently  80Uf:ht  an  oppor- 
tunity of  bidding  them  farewell,  upon  their  de- 
parture on  distant  voyages :  this  gave  her  an 
opportunity  of  dropping  a  word  of  counsel  or 
encouragement,  which,  accompanied  as  it  always 
was,  with  kindness  and  affection,  was  calculated 
to  make  a  deep  impression  at  such  a  time,  when 
the  heart  of  the  hardy  mariner  is  softened  at  the 
prospect  of  a  long  separation  from  home  and  all 
Its  endearments,  and  the  aneertain  dangers  which 
await  him. 

There  is  little  donbt  her  words  would  often 
be  remembered,  and  her  tracts  perused,  when, 
surrounded  by  the  solitude  gf  the  ocean,  the 
mind  was  led  to  reflection,  and  the  still  small 
voice  no  longer  stifled  by  the  storm  of  passion, 
or  drowned  in  the  uproar  of  noisy  companion- 
ship, or  unheeded  in  the  eager  pursuit  of  plea- 
sure, which  ever  eludes  the  grasp  of  the  worldly 
Yotary. 

One  incident  of  this  kind  occurred  a  short 
time  before  her  death,  when  she  said  to  a  friend 
that  she  had  felt  concerned  to  pay  a  visit  to  one 
just  oil  the  point  of  departure,  and  whom  she 
observed  she  might  ^  probably  never  see  again.*' 
"  At  this  interview,"  she  remarked,  «<  we  were 
comforted  together^-we  had  many  bonny  words, 
and  we,  both  of  us,  shed  a  few  tears."  They  never 
did  meet  again — she  died  before  his  return,  and 
he  was  summoned,  very  shortly  after,  to  his 
eternal  home. 

Another  proof  of  her  benevolence  occurred, 
when  a  young  man,  professing  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Religious  Society  to  which  she  belonged, 
was  set  ashpre  by  the  captain  of  a  vessel,  in  a 
dangerous  state  of  illness.  As  he  had  neglected 
furnishing  himself  with  the  usual  testimonials  of 
membership,  some  fears  were  reasonably  enter 
taii)ed  of  his  being  an  impostor,  but  Ursula 
acted  the  part  of  the  good  SamariUn.  Satisfied 
of  his  integrity,  she  received  him  into  her  house 
without  hesitation,  and  not  only  fed,  but  nursed 


him  with  the  greatest  kindness  and  attention. 
Several  blamed  her  for  her  imprudence,  but  her 
confidence  could  not  be  shaken,  and  when  he 
was  about  to  depart,  although  some  were  ready 
to  smile  at  her  credulity,  she  succeeded  in  induc- 
ing her  more  affluent  friends  to  clothe  him,  and 
the  stranger  went  away,  unable  to  make  her  any 
return  but  gratUude.  The  result  was  such  as 
might  be  wished ;  Ursula  had  the  satisfsction,  as 
his  medical  attendant  informed  her,  of  saving  the 
life  of  a  fellow  creature ;  and  he,  not  many 
monihs  after,  was  enabled,  honestly  to  repay 
her  every  charge  he  had  incurred. 
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\PHILADELPfflA,  FIRST  MONTH  20,  184S. 


(t  is  satisfactory  to  see,  in  the  message  of  Go- 
vernor Johnston  to  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, an  extract  from  which  is  inserted  in  another 
column,  a  clear  and  decided  protest  against  the 
extension  of  slavery  into  the  newly  aoquired  terri- 
tories of  New  Mexico  and  California;  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  this  communication  will  meet  with 
a  proper  response  from  the  body  to  whom  it  was 
addressed.  The  state  of  Pennsylvania  took  the 
lead  in  the  abolition  of  slavery  by  legal  enact- 
ment. That  this  should  be  the  case,  is  no  subject 
of  surprise,  when  we  recollect  under  \rhat  au- 
spices it  was  settled.  But  we  may  rather  marvel 
that  such  an  institution  was  ever  admitted  into  it. 
This  State  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  to  pro- 
hibit its  inferior  officers  from  performing  the 
drudgery  assigned  to  them  by  the  fugitive  act  of 
the  general  government.  While  the  compromises 
of  the  constitution  have  been  duly  regarded,  the 
Legislature  has  fearlessly  claimed  the  unquestiona- 
ble right  of  protecting  our  own  free  coloured  peo- 
ple from  the  grasp  of  those  who  may  attempt  to 
consign  them  to  bondage  under  the  imputed  cha- 
racter of  fugitives  from  labour.  As  the  Governor 
justly  remarks,  the  ''  Federal  Constitution  contams 
no  agreement,  express  or  implied,  for  the  further 
extension  of  slavery."  That  instrument  nowhere 
recognizes  slaves  as  the  property  of  their  posses- 
sors. They  are  mentioned  as  persons  in  the  only 
passages  wherein  they  are  referred  to  at  all,  and 
in  no  other  character. 

It  is  now  too  late  to  examine  the  right  of  the 
United  States  to  the  jurisdiction  of  New  Mexico 
and  California.  The  authority  exercised  over 
those  territories  since  they  became  known  to  the 
European  world,  has  been  little  else  than  the  right 
of  the  strongest.  Unjustifiable  as  the  means  of  ac- 
quisition must  be  acknowledged,  we  may  reasona- 
bly hope  that  those  extensive  regions,  if  placed 
under  the  regular  operation  of  our  laws,  will  enjoy 
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a  degree  of  pronperiry  to  which  they  have  been 
hitherto  strangers.  Bat  the  re-introduction  of 
slavery  there,  would  be  a  retrograde  moyement, 
deeply  disgraceful  to  the  character  of  the  United 
States ;  and  inimical  to  the  peace  and  advance- 
ment of  their  fnture  population.  The  people  of 
the  United  States  have  a  constitutional  right  to  de- 
cide that  these  regions  shall  not  be  polluted  by 
that  unrighteous  system ;  and  the  interests  of  the 
great  mass  of  our  population,  north  and  south,  im- 
periously demand  it.  The  ultra  advocates  of  slave- 
ry may  fulminate  threatening  resolutions ;  but  hard 
words  break  no  bones ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  Southerners  will  be  rash  enough  to  out  the 
cord  which  binds  them  to  the  Union.  The  adop- 
tion of  such  a  measure  as  a  means  of  supporting 
their  peculiar  institution,  would  be  the  climax  of 
absurdity. 

Since  the  review  of  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton's 
life  was  commenced,  the  work  at  large  has  been 
published  in  this  city  by  Henry  Longstreth,  No. 
347  High  street. 


Marriko, — On  the  10th  inst.,  at  Friends'  Meet- 
ing, on  Orchard  street,  New  York,  Joseph  W.  Col- 
lins to  Emma,  daughter  of  William  Hawxhurst,  all 
of  that  city. 


Bicn,— On  the  30th  ult.,  at  the  residence  of 
Hannah  Cooper,  in  this  city,  Priscilla  Tomlinson, 
in  the  68th  year  of  her  a^e ;  a  worthy  member  of 
HadJonfield  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J.  After  a 
lingering  illness,  she  quietly  departed,  with  a  peace- 
ful trust,  that  there  was  a  rest  prepared  for  her 
among  the  redeemed  of  the  Lord. 


For  Friends'  Review. 
THE  TELEGRAPH  AND  METEOROLOGY. 

On  page  204  of  the  current  volume  of  the 
Review,  an  account  was  given  of  the  transmis- 
sion, by  telegraph,  of  the  Presidents  Message 
from  Baltimore  to  St.  Louis ;  and  it  is  appro* 
priately  characterized  as  <•  a  wonderful  perform- 
ance/' That  a  document,  requiring  several  hours 
to  read  it,  and  filling  twelve  columns  of  the 
Washington  Union,  should  appear  in  print  in  a 
city  nearly  one  thousand  miles  distant,  as  well 
as  in  numerous  intermediate  ones,  twenty-four 
hours  aHer  its  delivery  at  the  Capitol,  is  so  dif- 
ficult to  realize,  that  it  is  almost  beyond  belief. 

The  following  statement  gives  a  strong  view, 
in  another  direction,  of  the  practical  utility  of 
this  wonderful  machine.  It  may  be  made  con- 
ducive to  the  saving  of  many  a  ship,  and  many 
a  life,  by  '*  sending,"  as  the  editor  of  the  Rail- 
road Journal  says,  *<  a  few  words  ahead  of  the 
VfindJ*^ 

T. 


'*  The  most  extraordinary  result  of  the  electric 
telegraph  we  have  seen,  says  the  Cincinnati 
Gazette,  and  one  of  the  most  decidedly  useful, 
is  connected  with  meteorology.  The  telegraph 
now  gives  notice  of  storms !  For  example,  the 
telegraph  at  Chicago  and  Toledo  gives  notice  to 
shipmasters  at  Cleveland  and  Buffalo,  and  also 
on  Lake  Ontario,  of  the  approach  of  a  northwest 
storm.  The  result  is  practically  of  great  impor- 
tance. A  hurricane  storm  traverses  the  atmo- 
sphere at  about  the  rate  of  a  carrier  pigeon, 
viz. :  sixty  miles  an  hour.  An  extremely  vio- 
lent wind  may  go  faster.  All  our  great  and 
violent  storms  traverse  immense  regions  of  coun- 
try ;  in  fact  they  are  whirlwinds  on  a  vast  scale^ 
and  curving  over  the  earth  as  they  pass  along. 
In  the  space  of  a  thousand  miles,  however,  the 
direction  is  nearly  the  same.  Our  northwest 
winds  come  apparently  from  the  sources  of  the 
lakes,  and,  sweeping  over  lakes  Superior,  Michi- 
gan and  Erie,  spend  themselves  in  the  interior 
of  the  country.  Our  southwest  winds,  which 
prevail  three-fourths  of  the  year,  c<»me  appa- 
rently from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  the  force 
is  very  great,  and  pass  up  the  general  direction 
of  the  Mississippi  and  Oliio.  Commencing  at 
these  remote  points,  it  is  obvious  that  if  tele- 
graphic offices  are  established  ai  extremes  of  the 
line,  notice  of  the  approach  of  a  violent  wind 
may  be  given  to  distant  ports  from  twelve  to 
twenty  hours  before  it  will  be  felt  there.  The 
practical  effect  will  be,  that  a  vessel  in  the  port . 
of  New  York,  about  to  sail  for  New  Orleans* 
may  be  telegraphed  twenty  hours  in  advance 
that  a  southwest  storm  is  advancing  on  the  coast 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  storms  are  go- 
verned  by  uniform  laws,  so  that  when  they  be- 
gin in  a  certain  direction,  and  with  a  certain 
force,  it  may  be  certainly  known  that  they  will 
proceed  along  the  coast.  When  it  is  considered 
what  an  immense  loss  in  vessels,  merchandise, 
and  lives  occurs  along  the  coast  from  these  occa- 
sional storms,  it  will  be  seen  how  very  valuable 
will  be  the  service  rendered  by  the  telegraph  in 
this  way.  We  are  only  on  the  threshold  of  the 
real  substantial  advantages  which  may  be  ren- 
dered by  the  electro  telegraph.  Already  have 
notices  of  storms  on  the  lakes  been  given  from 
Cliicago  and  Toledo  to  Buffalo. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  we  may  men- 
tion another  great  advantage  in  this  way.  It 
will  be  a  great  benefit  to  meteorological  science 
to  know  the  state  of  the  temperature  and  winds 
at  the  same  moment  in  diffei^ent  points.  The 
comparison  will  enable  us  to  know  the  general 
laws  which  govern  atmospheric  changes.  This 
is  a  part  of  science  which  has  never  been  re- 
duced to  exactitude;  but  by  which  more  may 
be  done  now  in  one  year  than  has  been  done  in 
a  hundred  years,  if  observations  are  directed  to 
this  subject.  We  shall  soon  see  new  deve- 
lojpements  In  this  and  in  other  branches  of 
science/' 
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.  For  Frkada'  Reriew. 
SLAVERY  AND  ITS  EXTENSION. 


In  reading  Governor  Johnston^s  message  to 
the  Legislature  of  this  state,  dated  the  6th  inst., 
my  attention  was  particularly  arrested  by  the 
following  paragraphs  which  appear  near  its 
dose: 

**  The  acquisition  of  New  Mexico  and  Cali- 
fornia presents  again  in  the  National  Congress 
the  important  question  of  tlie  extension  or  non« 
extension  of  human  slavery.  At  the  adoption  of 
the  national  Constitution,  the  longer  continuance 
of  what  was  then  considered  an  evil,  was  strongly 
agitated,  and  resulted  in  a  compromise,  permit- 
ting it  in  the  States  where  at  that  time  it  existed. 
The  Constitution  being  submitted  to  the  States, 
was  adopted,  with  others,  by  Pennsylvania,  and 
after  the  lapse  of  more  than  half  a  century,  it 
remains  the  great  fundamental  law  of  the  Union. 
To  preserve  and  perpetuate  it, — to  acknowledge 
its  supremacy, — to  maintain  and  defend  its  prin- 
ciples,— ^and  to  submit  to  its  compromises,  are 
duties  to  which  every  citizeCi  is  pledglsd,  what- 
ever his  opinions  in  relation  to  questions  arising 
under  it. 

*'  This  fundamental  law  recognizes  the  right 
to  hold  slaves  in  the  States  which  were  parties 
to  the  compact,  but  it  makes  no  farther  acknow- 
ledgement. It  bears  on  its  plain  and  expressive 
page  no  agreement,  express  or  implied,  for  the 
further  extension  of  human  slavery.  That  this 
national  wrong  has  been  extended  with  the  pro- 
gress of  population,  is  not  an  argument  in  favour 
of  its  justice,  its  constitutional  right,  or  of  the 
salutary  effects  it  has  produced  in  the  territories 
where  it  has  been  admitted.  Shall  it  be  still 
further  extended!  To  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  belongs  the  authority  to  settle  this 
important  question.  Before  it  shall  have  been 
determined,  the  opinions  of  our  citizens  on  the 
subject  should  be  fully  and  distinctly  made 
known,  through  their  public  functionaries,  to 
the  confederate  States.  The  right  to  instruct  our 
Senators,  and  request  the  Representatives  in  the 
National  Councils,  ought  not  to  be  used  on  light 
and  trivial  occasions,  while  on  subjects  gravely 
affecting  the  well  being  of  the  country,  it  becomes 
a  duty  which  no  one  will  venture  to  decline. 
In  the  exercise  of  this  admitted  right,  the  legis- 
lature will  find  the  opportunity  to  express,  in 
terms  not  to  be  mistaken,  the  position  which  is 
held  by  Pennsylvania  on  this  grave  and  mo- 
mentous question. 

**  While  the  compromises  of  the  Constitution 
should  be  maintained  in  good  faith  towards  our 
soBthero  brethren,  it  is  our  duty  to  see  that  they 
are  observed  with  equal  fidelity  to  ourselves.  No 
encroachments,  however  sanctioned  by  us,  should 
be  acknowledged  as  precedents  for  further 
wrongs,  against  the  interests,  prosperi^ty  and  hap- 
piness of  the  non-slaveholding  States  of  the 
Union.    If  slavery  be,  in  itself,  an  infraction  of 


human  rights :— *if  it  be  directly  opposed  to  the 
enlightened  spirit  of  our  free  institutions^ — if  it 
destroy  the  equality  of  power  in  the  general 
government,  by  enlarging,  where  it  exists,  the 
constitutional  representation — if  it  possess  a  di- 
rect or  indirect  influence  against  Northern  and 
Western  policy  and  interests,  by  promoting  a 
system  of  laws,  destructive  to  domestic  indus- 
try, and  vitally  affecting  free  labour,— if  it  re- 
tard the  natural  growth  of  population  and  im- 
provement, by  the  appropriation  of  large  tracts 
of  land,  for  the  benefit  of  the  few,  to  the  injury 
of  the  many,— if  it  be  in  open  defiance  of  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  the  march  of  national  truth,  and 
the  enlightened  policy  of  mankind, — it  is  time  to 
arrest  its  further  progress.  These,  it  is  believed, 
are  the  settled  convictions  of  our  citizens,  and 
their  determination  to  maintain  them  is  unalter- 
able." 

It  is  obvious  to  any  one  who  watches  the  great 
movements  of  the  public  mind,  that  Slavery — its 
abolition  and  extension — are  the  questions  of  the 
day.  All  others,  of  whatever  magnitude,  yield 
in  intensity  of  interest  to  them.  Human  slave- 
ry is  indeed  a  subject,  on  which  the  whole 
species  may  properly  claim  a  right  to  feel ;  for 
it  presupposes  an  indignity  to  the  race,  against 
which  the  free  spirit  of  a  man  spontaneously 
revolts.  The  bold  and  fearless  expression,  in 
so  high  a  quarter,  of  the  sentiments  quoted  above, 
must  be  regarded  as  strongly  indicative  of  the 
success  of  the  views,  which  judicious  men,  now 
in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  are  striv- 
ing to  instil  into  the  minds  of  all.  Not  only  in 
the  free  Slates  of  thisiJnion,  are  the  people  ahve 
to  the  monstrous  wrong  which  is  at  the  founda- 
tion of  tliis  Institution,  but  in  the  South  also,  and 
in  Europe,  is  it  more  and  more  becoming  a  mat- 
ter of  discussion ;  and  more  and  more  is  the 
discussion  followed  by  a  conviction,  that  if  we 
would  properly  regard  that  great  fundamental 
principle  of  justice,  laid  down  by  our  Saviour  in 
his  sermon  on  the  mount,  the  evil  must  be  cured 
—the  institution  must  be  overthrown.  This 
view  of  its  injustice,  precludes,  of  course,  ite 
extension.  How  its  abolition  is  to  be  effected, 
the  writer  will  leave  to  wiser  heads.  He  be- 
lieves there  is  a  right  way  to  accomplish  all 
right  measures,  and  to  cure  all  moral  diseases. 
That  the  proper  remedy,  through  Divine  assist- 
ance, may,  at  no  distant  day,  be  applied,  must, 
we  apprehend,  be  the  desire  of  every  one.  May, 
indeed,  the  period  be  hastened,  when  we  can 
pray  for  the  perpetuity  of  our  institutions  with- 
out reserve,  and  under  a  comfortable  persuasion 
that  nations,  no  less  than  individuals,  are  watched 
over  by  Divine  Providence.  Can  a  politician 
anticipate  the  preservation  of  our  Republican  in- 
stitutions, with  such  an  anomaly  mingled  in  the 
system?  or  the  man  of  piety  ask  a  blessing 
upon  an  establishment  which  places  the  crea- 
tures formed  in  the  image  of  their  Maker,  on  a 
level  with  the  beasts  that  perish.  Z. 
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For  Frieoda*  Rorlev. 

THE  PLANETARY  AND   STELLAR  WORLDS. 

A  popular  exposition  of  the  great  discoveries 
and  theories  of  modem  astronomy  y  in  a  series 
of  ten  lectures.  By  O.  M-  Mitchell,  Di- 
rector  of  the  Cincinnati  Observatory. 

This  18  the  title  of  an  interesting  and  instrnc- 
tive  volume,  which  has  issued  from  the  press 
within  the  past  year.     336  pp.  12.  mo. 

The  author  is  advantageously  known  to  the 
amateurs  of  astronomical  science,  not  oniy  by 
the  publication  of  the  Sidereal  Messenger,  a 
monthly  periodical  devoted  to  astronomy  ;  but 
also  by  his  persevering  exertions  to  promote  the 
erection  of  an  observatory  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio;  and  his  disinterested  attention  to  its 
management. 

Until  a  comparatively  recent  period,  little  was 
done  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  in  the  exten- 
sion of  our  acquaintance  wiih  the  planetary  and 
sidereal  worlds.  The  expense  of  erecting  ob- 
servatories, of  furnishing  them  with  proper  in- 
struments, and  securing  the  services  of  com- 
pelent  observers,  present  obstacles  not  to  be 
overcome  in  the  infancy  of  our  national  exist- 
ence. Yet  time  as  it  rolled  along,  left  its  evi- 
dence, that  the  intellect  which  was  required  for 
diving  into  the  depths  of  science,  was  not  pe- 
culiar to  the  ancient  world.  Whatever  the  Abbe 
Raynal  might  say  of  the  deterioration  of  men 
and  animals  on  this  side  of  the  ocean,  the  sa- 
gacity of  Franklin  first  devised  the  means  of 
bringing  the  lightning  from  the  clouds  ;  and  the 
astronomical  observations  of  Rittenhouse,  on  the 
great  transit  of  Venus  in  1769,  hold  a  respecta- 
ble place  among  those  of  the  day  ;  but  observa* 
tones  were  then  unknown  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  When  the  astronomers  of  the  ap- 
proaching age  shall  be  again  called  to  observe  a 
similar  phenomenon,*  there  will,  no  doubt,  be 
many  American  telescopes  brought  to  bear  on 
this  interesting  object.  Of  these  it  is  presuma- 
ble the  powerful  refractor  of  Cincinnati  will  not 
be  the  least  important. 

The  volume  before  us,  as  implied  in  the  title, 
includes  ten  chapters,  or  lectures,  ostensibly  ad- 
dressed to  an  audience.  The  object  of  the  au- 
thor evidendy  is  to  exhibit  the  great  truths  of  this 
noble  science,  in  a  form  as  much  divested  of 
scientific  technicalities  as  the  subject  would  ad- 
mit ;  and  for  this  task  he  is  manifestly  well 
qualified.  Though  an  accurate  acquaintance 
with  astronomy  is  attainable  by  those  only  who 
have  stored  their  minds  with  the  elementary 
sciences  on  which  the  numerous  deductions  from 
observation  necessarily  depend;  yet  a  skilful 
instructor,  who  has  mastered  the  difficulties  of 


*The  next  transit  of  VeniM  over  the  son's  disk, 
which  will  be  visible  in  this  part  of  the  world,  will 
occur  in  1882.  Such  transits  furnish  the  best  means  of 
determining  the  distance  of  the  sun  in  semi-diameters 
of  th0  earth. 


the  subject,  and  traced  the  various  phenomena  to 
their  causes,  may  describe  the  facts,  and  explain 
the  deductions,  so  as  to  bring  them  within  the 
comprehension  of  those  who  are  incapable  of 
following  the  demonstrations  by  which  the  cer- 
tainty ofthe  deductions  is  established  ;  as  a  per- 
son mi\y  understand  the  discoveries  made  by  the 
telescope,  without  comprehending  the  laws  of 
the  reflection  and  refraction  of  light.  Such  an 
instructor  O.  M.  Mitchell  has  shown  himself  to 
be. 

In  his  introductory  lecture  he  carries  his  au- 
ditors back  to  the  ages  immediately  following 
the  deluge,  when  from  the  plain  of  Shinar,  the 
temples  of  India,  or  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  the 
revolutions  ofthe  heavenly  bodies  were  subjected 
to  careful  examination.  Pursuing  these  observa- 
tions, by  reflection  on  the  nature  of  the  case, 
rather  than  by  the  light  of  history,  the  problems 
which  must  be  solved  are  brought  successively 
into  view.  Of  these,  the  first  in  importance,  if 
not  in  time,  was  to  distinguish  between  those 
motions  which  were  real  and  those  which  were 
only  apparent.  And  here  in  the  commencement 
of  the  enquiry  it  was  observable  that,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  those  countless  luminaries  which  ap- 
pear to  be  scattered  without  order  over  the  sur- 
face ofthe  visible  heavens,  though  all  apparently 
moving  from  east  to  west,  still  preserved  a  fixed 
relative  position  to  each  other.  Here  then  were 
fixed  points  to  which  the  motions  and  positions 
of  the  few  wandering  orbs,  which  were  almost 
continually  changing  their  situation  in  relation  to 
these  fixed  points,  might  be  referred.  *' Blot 
out  the  stars,"  says  our  author ;  "  give  to  the 
sun,  moon,  and  planets,  a  blank  heaven  in  which 
to  move,  and  the  possibility  of  unravelling  theif 
mysterious  motions  is  gone  forever.** 

**  Hence  we  find  in  the  earliest  ages  the  as- 
tronomer grouping  the  fixed  stars  into  constella- 
tions— breaking  up  the  great  sphere  of  the  hea- 
vens into  fragments,  the  more  easily  to  study  its 
parts  in  detail.  Not  only  are  the  stars  of  each 
constellation  numbered,  their  brilliancy  noted, 
but  their  relative  places  in  the  constellation  and 
to  each  other,  are  fixed  with  all  the  precision 
which  the  rude  means  then  in  use  permitted. 
Neither  history  nor  tradition  leads  us  back  to  this 
first  breaking  up  of  the  heavens,  but  the  names 
then  bestowed  on  the  fragmentary  parts,  the 
richer  constellations,  have  survived  the  fall  of 
empires,  and  are  fixed  forever  in  the  heavens.'* 

The  auditors  are  then  rapidly  conducted 
through  the  paths  of  investigation  and  discovery 
from  the  erratic  movements  of  the  planets,  to  the 
determination  of  the  true  system  of  the  plane- 
tary motions  ;  to  the  computation  of  the  distance 
from  the  sun  to  some  of  the  fixed  stars  ;  and  to 
the  amazing  discovery  that  the  stars,  which  for 
thousands  of  years  had  been  supposed  to  be  ab- 
solutely fixed,  are  actually  revolving  about  each 
other. 

This  lecture  may  be  considered  aa  a  eynopaw 
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of  the  matters  which  are  explained  much  more 
in  detail  in  those  that  follow.  Of  these  lectures 
I  shall  not  attempt  a  particular  account,  but  shall 
probably  introduce  occasional  extracts  into  the 
future  numbers  of  the  Review.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  remarked,  that  while  the  popular  cha- 
racter of  the  work  renders  it  entirely  inadequate 
to  the  demands  of  the  student  who  detires  to 
become  master  of  the  science,  the  history  which 
it  contains  of  the  recent  discoveries,  brought 
down  almost  to  the  time  of  publication,  can 
scarcely  fail  to  be  interesting  to  the  man  of  sci- 
ence, as  well  as  to  the  student.  E.  L. 


HANVAL  DEXTERIT7  IN   MANtTTACTURES. 

In  type-founding,  when  the  melted  metal  has 
been  poured  into  the  mould,  the  workman,  by  a 
peculiar  turn  of  his  hand,  or  rather  jerk,  causes 
the  metal  to  be  shaken  into  all  the  minute  inter- 
stices of  the  mould. 

In  manufacturing  imitative  pearls,  the  glass 
bead  forming  the  pearl  has  two  holes  in  its  ex- 
terior ;  the  liquid  made  from  a  pearl-like  powder 
is  inserted  into  the  hollow  of  the  bead,  by  a 
tube,  and  by  a  peculiar  twist  of  the  hand  the 
single  drop  introduced  is  caused  to  spread  itself 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  interior,  without 
superfluity  or  deficiency  being  occasioned. 

In  waxing  the  corks  of  blacking  bottles  much 
cleverness  is  displayed.  The  wax  is  melted  in 
an  open  dish,  and  without. brush,  ladle,  or  any 
other  appliance,  the  workman  waxes  each  cork 
neatly  and  expeditiously,  simply  by  turning  the 
botile  upside  down  and  dipping  the  cork  in  the 
melted  wax.  Practice  has  enabled  the  men  to 
do  this  so  neatly  that  scarcely  any  wax  is  allowed 
to  touch  the  bottle.  Again,  to  turn  the  bottle  to 
its  proper  position,  without  spilling  any  of  the 
wax,  is  apparently  an  exceedingly  simple  matter; 
but  it  is  only  by  a  peculiar  movement  of  the 
wrist  and  hand,  impossible  to  describe  and  diffi- 
cult to  imitate,  that  it  is  properly  effected.  One 
man  can  seal  one  hundred  in  an  hour. 

In  pasting  and  affixing  the  labels  on  the  black* 
ing  bottles  much  dexterity  is  also  displayed.  As 
one  man  can  paste  as  many  labels  as  two  men 
can  affix,  groups  of  three  are  employed  in  this 
department.  In  pasting,  the  dexterity  is  shown 
by  the  final  touch  of  the  brush,  which  jerks  the 
label  off  the  heap,  and  which  is  caught  in  the 
left  hand  of  the  workman  and  thrown  aside- 
This  is  done  so  rapidly  that  the  three-fold  ope- 
ration of  pasting,  jerking,  and  laving  aside  is  re- 
peated no  less  Stan  two  thousand  times  an  hour. 
The  affixing  of  the  label  is  a  very  neat  and  dex- 
terous operation.  To  the  watchful  spectator  the 
bottle  is  scarcely  taken  up  in  his  hand  ere  it  is 
set  down  labelled.  In  packing  the  bottles  into 
casks  much  neatness  is  displayed. 

The  heads  of  certain  kinds  of  pins  are  formed 
by  a  coil  or  two  of  fine  wire  placed  at  one  end. 
This  is  cut  off  from  a  long  coil  fixed  in  a  lathe. 


The  workman  cuts  off  one  or  two  turns  of  the 
coil,  guided  entirely  by  his  eye ;  and  such  is  the 
manual  dexterity  displayed  in  the  operation,  that 
a  workman  will  cut  off  20,000  to  30,000  heads 
without  making  a  mistake  as  to  the  number  of 
turns  in  each.  An  expert  workman  can  fasten 
on  10,000  to  15,000  of  these  heads  in  a  day. 

The  pointing  of  pins  and  needles  is  done 
solely  by  the  hand.  The  workman  holds  thirty 
or  forty  pin  lengths  in  his  hand,  spread  open 
like  a  fan ;  and  wonderful  dexterity  is  shown  in 
bringing  each  part  to  the  stone,  and  presenting 
every  point  of  its  circumference  to  its  grinding 
action.  In  finally  papering  needles  for  sale,  the 
females  can  count  and  paper  3,000  in  an  hour. — 
Living  Age. 


CONDITION  OF  THE  COLOURED  PEOPLE  OF  BALTI* 
MORE. 

Extract  from  the  letter  of  a  Friend  In  Boltlmore. 

The  coloured  people  enjoy  many  privileges 
in  our  city ;  our  civil  and  criminal  courts  are 
open  to  them  to  protect  their  lights,  and  enable 
them  to  collect  their  debts  and  redress  their 
grievances,  at  least,  to  a  certain  extent ;  and  tliere 
are  no  ordinances  excluding  them  from  particu- 
lar occupations. 

There  are  several  coloured  men  in  this  city 
who  are  believed  to  be  worth  from  $5,000  to 
$25,000  each ;  they  hold  real  estate  in  their 
own  names,  and  take  out  licenses  to  drive 
hacks,  carts,  drays,  ^.  They  keep  a  number 
of  small,  but  respectable,  grocery  stores,  and  fol- 
low the  occupations  of  carpenters,  blacksmiths, 
coopers,  boot  and  shoe  makers,  dyers  and  scourers, 
tavern  keepers,  barbers,  cake  bakers,  waiters, 
labourers,  &c.  Thev  pay  taxes,  including  the 
tax  for  the  support  of  public  schools,  but  in  the 
benefit  and  privileges  of  which,  their  children 
are  not  allowed  to  participate — ^there  are  no 
public  schools  for  coloured  children.  They 
have  twenty  private  schools  of  their  own,  five 
taught  by  males,  and  fifteen  taught  by  females  ; 
the  total  number  of  scholars  may  be  safely  esti- 
mated at  800 ;  the  branches  taught,  are  spelling, 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  English 
grammar,  and  history :  most  of  the  female  in- 
structors only  teach  a  few  of  these  branches. 
Besides  these  day  schools,  there  are  large  First 
day  schools,  at  nearly  all  their  meeting  houses, 
and  two  others  are  taught  by  white  persons. 
The  day  sciiools  are  sustained  by  paying 
scholars  and  beneficial  societies,  and  one  is  free. 
A  few  slaves  attend  in  some  of  the  schools. 
The  coloured  people  have  in  Baltimore  thirteen 
meeting  houses,  with  an  attendance  of  probably 
between  ^wb  and  six  thousand,  viz. :  Methodists 
of  different  sorts,  and  one  each  of  Episcopalians, 
Baptists,  and  Presbyterians  ;  they  have  between 
thirty  and  forty  preachers  of  their  own  colour, 
and  t^  o  white  preachers.  There  are  not  less 
than  about  one  hundred  beneficial  or  inutoal  re* 
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lief  societies,  existing  among  them  in  this  city, 
whose  aggregate  deposits  in  the  Saving  Banks 
are  about  $100,000,  and  it  is  believed  their  pri- 
vate individual  depositee  amount  to  as  much 
more.  Libraries  they  are  very  deficient  in  ;  I 
have  not  heard  of  any. 

German  emigrants  who  have  of  late  become 
quite  numerous  in  our  city,  and  especially  at 
Fell*s  Point,  where  large  vessels  arrive  and  de- 
part, come  into  competition  with  our  coloured 
population,  which  produces  an  effect  to  their 
disadvantage,  with  regard  to  getting  a  living,  and 
acquiring  property. 

The  number  of  prisoners  in  Our  Penitentiary, 
Twelfth  month  1st,  1847,  was  281  ;  white  235, 
coloured  46.*  This  disproportion  is  owing  to 
the  fact,  that  for  a  number  of  crimes,  coloured 
persons  are  sold  out  of  the  state,  instead  of  being 
imprisoned. 

The  number  of  prisoners  in  Jail  for  the  year 
ending  Eleventh  month  26th,  1847:  whites 
1591,  coloured  693,  total  2284. 

The  nutnber  of  whites  in  the  Baltimore  Alms- 
house Twelfth  month  1st,  1848,  497,  coloured 
123,  total  620. 


The  Magnetic  Clock,  spoken  of  recently  by 
some  of  the  papers,  has  been  made  the  subject 
of  an  official  communication  from  Lieut.  Maury 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  The  Lieutenant 
recommends  that  the  National  Observatory  at 
Washington  be  furnished  with  one.  He  thus 
describes  the  invention  and  its  value: 

I  have  the  honour  of  making  known  to  you  a 
most  important  discovery  of  astronomy,  which 
has  been  made  by  Dr.  Locke  of  Ohio,  and  of 
asking  authority  from  you  to  avail  myself  of  it 
for  the  use  and  purposes  of  this  Observatory. 

The  discovery  consists  in  the  invention  of  a 
"  magnetic  clock,"  by  means  of  which,  seconds 
of  time  may  be  divided  into  hundredths  with  as 
much  accuracy  and  precision  as  the  machinist, 
with  rule  and  compass,  can  subdivide  an  inch  of 
space. 

Nor  do  its  powers  end  here.  They  are  such 
that  the  astronomer  in  New  Orleans,  St.  Louis, 
Boston,  and  of  every  other  place  which  the 
magnetic  telegraph  reaches,  may  make  his  obser- 
vation, and  at  the  same  moment  cause  this  clock, 
here  in  Washington,  to  record  the  instant  with 
wonderful  precision. 

Thus,  the  astronomer  in  Boston  observes  the 
transit  of  a  star  as  it  flits  through  the  field  of  his 
instrument,  and  crosses  the  meridian  of  that 
place.  Instead  of  looking  at  a  clock  before  him, 
and  noting  time  in  the  usual  way,  he  touches  a 
key,  and  the  clock  here  subdivides  his  seconds 

*  According  to  the  censcis  of  1S40,  the  population  of 
the  state  consisted  of  317,317  whites,  63,020  free 
coloured,  and  89,49;S  slaves.  Thus  it  appears,  the 
coloured  people  are  nearly  one-third  of  tne  whole 
population. 


to  the  minutest  fraction,  and  records  the  time 
with  unerring  accuracy. 

The  astronomer  in  Washington  waits  for  the 
same  star  to  cross  his  meridian  ;  and  as  it  does 
Dr.  Locke's  magnetic  clock  is  again  touched :  it 
divides  the  seconds  and  records  the  lime  for  him 
with  equal  precision. 

The  difierence  between  these  two  times  is  the 
longitude  of  Boston  from  the  meridian  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Tiie  astronomers  in  New  Orleans  and  St 
Louis,  and  every  other  place  within  the  reach  of 
the  magnetic  wires,  may  wait  for  some  star ; 
and  as  it  comes  to  their  meridian,  they  have  but 
to  touch  a  key,  and  straitway  this  central  magne- 
tic clock  tells  their  longitude. 

And  thus  this  problem,  which  has  vexed 
astronomers  and  navigators  and  perplexed  the 
world  for  ages,  is  reduced  at  once,  by  American 
ingenuity,  to  a  form  and  method  the  most  simple 
and  accurate. 

While  the  process  is  so  much  simplified,  the 
results  are  greatly  refined.  In  one  night  the 
longitude  may  now  be  determined  with  far  more 
accuracy  by  means  of  the  magnetic  telegraph 
and  clock,  than  it  can  by  years  of  observation 
according^  to  any  other  method  that  has  ever 
been  tried. 

It  is,  therefore,  well  entitled  to  be  called  a 
most  important  discovery.  It  is  a  national 
triumph,  and  it  belongs  to  that  class  of  achieve- 
ments by  which  tlie  most  beautiful  and  enduring 
monuments  are  erected  to  national  honour  and 
greatness. 

The  following  gives  a  striking  picture  of  the 
minute  accuracy  of  the  instrument  in  marking 
differences  of  longitude : 

"  The  probable  error  of  longitude  determined 
with  Dr.  Locke's  clock,  is  brought  within  such 
narrow  limits,  that  if,  while  the  astronomer  in  St. 
Louis  or  elsewhere,  were  operating  with  the 
magnetic  clock  here  for  his  longitude,  the  ob- 
server in  Washington  were  to  move  from  one 
instrument  to  another  in  this  building,  the  fact 
that  he  had  moved  would  be  made  known  at 
once,  and  whether  he  had  moved  to  the  east  or 
the  west  would  be  told  by  the  clock,  and  appear 
in  the  resulting  longitude." 


UNIVERSAL  PEACE. 

The  first  great  obstacle  to  the  extinction  of 
war,  is  the  way  in  which  the  heart  of  man  is 
carried  off  from  its  barbarities  and  its  horrors, 
by  the  splendor  of  its  deceitful  accompaniments. 
There  is  a  feeling  of  the  sublime  in  contemplat- 
ing the  shock  of  armies,  just  as  there  is  in  con- 
templating the  devouring  energy  of  a  tempest ; 
and  this  so  elevates  and  engrosses  the  whole 
man,  that  his  eye  is  blind  to  the  tears  of  bereaved 
parents,  and  his  ear  is  deaf  to  the  piteous  moan 
of  the  dying,  and  the  shriek  of  their  desolate 
families.     There  is  a  gracefulness  in  the  picture 
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of  a  youthful  warrior,  burning  for  distinction  on 
the  field,  and  lured  by  this  generous  aspiration 
to  the  deepest  of  the  animated  throng,  where,  in 
the  fell  work  of  death,  the  opposing  sons  of 
▼alour  struggle  for  a  remembrance  and  a  name ; 
and  this  side  of  the  picture  is  so  much  the  ex- 
clusive object  of  our  regard,  as  to  disguise  from 
our  view  the  mangled  carcasses  of  the  fallen,  and 
the  writhing  agonies  of  the  hundreds,  and  the 
hundreds  more,  who  have  laid  on  the  cold 
ground,  where  they  are  left  to  languish  and  to 
die.  There  no  eye  pities  them.  No  sister  is 
there  to  weep  over  them.  There  no  gentle 
hand  is  present  to  ease  the  dying  posture,  or 
bind  up  the  wounds,  which,  in  the  maddening 
fury  of  th^  combat,  have  been  given  and  received, 
by  the  children  of  one  common  father.  There 
death  spreads  its  pale  ensigns  over  every  coun- 
tenance, and  when  night  comes  on,  and  darkness 
around  them,  how  many  a  despairing  wretch 
must  take  up  with  the  bloody  field  as  the  an- 
tended  bed  of  his  last  sufferings,  without  one 
friend  to  bear  the  message  of  tenderness  to  his 
distant  home,  without  one  companion  to  close 
his  eyes. 

I  avow  it.  On  every  side  of  me  I  see  causes 
at  work  which  go  to  spread  a  most  delusive 
colouring  over  war,  and  to  remove  its  shocking 
barbarities  to  the  back  ground  of  our  contem- 
plations altogether.  I  see  it  in  the  history, 
which  tells  me  of  the  superb  appearance  of  the 
troops,  and  the  brilliancy  of  their  successive 
charges. 

I  see  it  in  the  poetry,  which  lends  the  magic 
of  its  numbers  to  the  narrative  of  blood,  and 
transports  its  many  admirers ;  as  by  its  images, 
and  its  figures,  and  its  nodding  plumes  of 
chivalry,  it  throws  its  treacherous  embellish- 
ments over  a  scene  of  legalized  slaughter.  I  see 
it  in  the  music,  which  represents  the  progress 
of  the  battle  ;  and  where,  after  being  ins{.ired  by 
the  trumpet-notes  of  preparation,  the  whole 
beauty  and  tenderness  of  a  drawing  room,  are 
seen  to  bend  over  the  sentimental  entertainment; 
nor  do  I  hear  the  utterance  of  a  single  sigh  to 
interrupt  the  death-tones  of  the  thickening  con- 
test, and  the  moans  of  the  wounded  men,  as  they 
fade  away  upon  the  ear,  and  sink  into  lifeless 
silence.  All,  all  goes  to  prove  what  strange  and 
hi»lf  sigh  ted  creatures  we  are.  Were  it  not  so, 
war  could  never  have  been  seen  in  any  other 
aspect  that  that  of  unmingled  hatefulness  ;  and 
I  can  look  to  nothing  but  the  progress  of  Chris- 
tian sentiment  upon  earth,  to  arrest  the  strong 
current  of  its  popular  and  prevailing  partiality 
For  war.  Then  only  will  an  imperious  sense  of 
duty  lay  the  check  of  severe  principle,  on  all  the 
subordinate  tastes  and  faculties  of  our  nature. 
Then  will  glory  be  reduced  to  its  ri^ht  estimate, 
and  the  wakeful  benevolence  of  the  gospel,  chas- 
ing away  every  spell,  will  be  turned  by  the 
treachery  of  no  delusion  whatever,  from  its  sub- 
Ume  enterprises  for  the  good  of  the  species. 


Then  the  reign  of  truth  and  quietness  will  be 
ushered  into  the  world,  and  war,  cruel,  atrocious, 
unrelenting  war  will  be  stript  of  its  many  and 
its  bewildering  fascinations. — Chalksrs. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  CHOLERA. 

The  Cincinnati  Chronicle  invee  the  following 
as  the  Chronology  of  this  fatal  scourge. 

The  cholera  broke  out  in  the  following  places 
at  the  dates  annexed : 

At  Moscow,  Russia,  Sept.  28,  1830. 

Sunderland,  England,  Oct.  28th,  1831. 

Quebec,  America,  June  8ih,  1832. 

New  York,  June  28ih,  1832. 

Philadelphia,  July  30th,  1832. 

Louisville,  Sept.  18th,  1832. 

Cincinnati,  Sept.  30th,  1832. 

Nashville,  December  18th,  1832. 

In  Cincinnati  the  cholera  had  ceased  almost 
entirely  on  the  1st  December,  and  there  was 
none  of  it,  unless,  perhaps,  two  or  three  cases, 
during  the  winter  of  1832-3.  In  Aprj)  or  May 
next,  it  again  broke  out,  and  prevailed  in  Cin- 
cinnati with  considerable  severity  during  the 
summer.  In  the  winter  it  was  again  silenced  ; 
but  in  the  summer  of  1834,  again  broke  out ; 
but  in  the  latter  part  of  the  season  was  absent 
entirely ;  when  on  a  certain  day  in  October,  it 
again  burst  out  in  a  large  number  of  cases  in  one 
night,  after  which  it  entirely  disappeared. 

Of  its  progress  in  the  United  States,  the  fol- 
lowing facts  are  worth  noticing.  It  landed  at 
the  Quarantine  ground  of  Quebec,  from  an  esii- 
grant  ship.  Il  passed  up  the  Su  Lawrence  to 
Montreal  with  the  emigrants.  It  passed  down 
the  Champlain  Canal  in  canal  hoots.  It  passed 
along  the  Erie  Canal  in  canal  boats.  It  passed 
along  the  I«akes  in  steamboats.  It  broke  out 
among  the  soldiers  of  Scott's  Army,  in  steam- 
boats. It  arrived  at  Chicago.  It  passed  with 
them  to  the  Upper  Mississippi.  It  reached  Louis- 
ville in  the  steamboat  Columbus.  It  ascended 
the  Ohio  in  steamboats.  It  arrived  at  Louisville 
before  Cincinnati ;  at  Cincinnati  before  Wheel- 
ing, and  at  Wheeling  before  Pittsburg  !  Pitts- 
burg was  but  300  miles  by  land  from  Philadel- 
phia, and  yet  cholera  arrived  at  Pittsburg  by  a 
circuitous  toaler  course  of  3000  miles  !  But  in 
that  water  travelling  it  pursued  steadily  the  line 
of  passengers,  emigrants  and  business. 

This  fact  is  not  to  be  got  over  by  any  theory. 
It  signalizes  the  progress  of  cholera  in  the  United 
Slates  more  than  any  one  tiling. 


THE  BKNBFIT  OF   OBNTLE  ENTREATY. 

It  is  often  urged,  that  undisciplined  children, 
with  strong  wills,  are  more  easy  to  lead  than 
drive :  thus  it  will  be  found  to  be  in  the  brutt 
creation,  especially  in  the  ease  of  the  ass,  whose 
charaelerisiic  is  that  of  obstinacy.  A  lesson  may 
be  learned  from  the  following  anecdote.     A  gen- 
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tleman  walking  down  a  lane  in  a  town  in  Nor^ 
folk,  related  that  he  found  himself  in  company 
with  the  following  personages — an  ass,  with  a 
lubberly  youth  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  years 
old  upon  his  back,  beating  the  animal  most  un- 
mercifully with  a  siicky  on  the  head  and  neck — 
an  old  man,  with  a  hedge-stake,  striking  at  the 
hocks  and  hind-quarters,  and  a  boy  of  eleven  or 
twelve,  also  with  a  stick,  cutting  here  and  there, 
as  opportunity  offered. 

The  animal  was  certainly  as  untoward  as  an 
animal  could  well  be,  kicking,  turning  round, 
and  throwing  his  feet  upon  the  raised  footpath, 
at  the  same  time  resolutely  refusing  to  stir  one 
step  in  advance.  **  Isn't  this  a  nice  brute  we 
have  got  here,  sir  T"  said  the  old  man  to  my  in- 
formant; «*we  have  been  trying  these  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  to  get  him  on,  and  we  can't.'* 
The  gentleman  told  them  he  would  try  what  he 
could  do,  and  having  disarmed  the  three  of  their 
sticks,  and  laid  them  on  the  path,  commenced  a 
milder  course  of  treatment,  by  patting  the  animal 
on  the  neck,  rubbing  his  nose*  and  speaking 
kindly  to  him.  He  evidently  understood  this 
tone  of  kindness,  for  hardly  two  minutes  had 
elapsed  before,  on  the  word  of  command  and  a 
farewell  pat  on  the  neck,  he  cantered  off,  as 
gaily  as  possible,  with  the  lout  on  his  back,  and 
in  the  proper  direction. 


RirLxcnoN. 

As  in  review  we  look  back  at  our  past  lives, 
we  regret  many  a  bargain  we  have  made,  and 
many  a  step  we  have  taken.  Here  we  went  too 
fa<!t,  and  there  too  slow  ;  one  day  we  lost  by  our 
folly,  and  the  next  by  our  priJe  and  extrava- 
gance. In  reviewing  the  past  we  thus  see  cause 
tor  repentance.  But  there  is  one  thing  we  are 
never  sorry  for,  let  us  live  as  long  as  we  may — 
we  never  mourn  a  correct  and  virtuous  life. 
When  pillowed  for  the  night,  we  have  no  re- 
proaches for  a  good  deed  or  a  kind  suggestion. 
When  the  world  has  no  attraction  for  us — when 
its  prospects  and  its  glories  are  fading  from  our 
gaze,  and  the  visions  of  an  eternal  slate  are 
bursting  upon  us,  it  is  then  that  we  love  to  think 
on  an  honest  and  upright  life.  Who,  with  the 
hour  of  death  in  view,  would  perform  a  wicked 
act?  One  hour  of  serious  reflection  will  unfit 
us  for  any  vicious  society  or  unholy  career. 
How  strange  it  is,  that  amid  the  dying  and  the 
dead,  mankind  will  so  far  forget  themselves  and 
their  Creator,  as  to  serve  a  career  of  folly  and 
crime,  when  the  next  breath  of  disease  may 
aweep  him  to  destruction  1 


THE  CHLOROFORM  STSAH  BNOIIfX. 

The  '« Combined  Vapour  Engine,"  as  it  is 
called,  on  the  principle  of  M.  du  Tremblay,  a 
French  inventor,  is  now  attracting  the  attention 
of  London  mechanics  and  savans  at  the  yard  of 
Messrs.  Home,  engineers»  of  Whiteehapel,  who 


have  one  of  10  or  12  horse  power,  in  full  work. 
We  condense  the  following  description  from  the 
London  Sun : 

"The  engine  was  originally  brought  out  in 
Paris,  in  1846;^  subsequently  the  French  Go- 
vernment had  one  constructed,  and  appointed 
Commissioners  to  experiment  as  to  its  va- 
lue. This  Commission  made  a  report  in  July 
last,  in  which  they  stated  that  the  power  of  the 
steam  engine  was  more  than  doubled  by  the  ad- 
dition of  M.  du  Tremblay's  apparatus,  without 
any  additional  fuel  being  required.  The  inven- 
tion, it  appears,  is  applied  *  either  to  a  single  en- 
gine with  two  cylinders  and  pistons,  or,  as  is 
usual  for  maritime  purposes,  two  distinct  engines 
with  a  cylinder  and  piston  each.'  To  the  en- 
gine exhibited  a  small  pipe  is  attached  from  a 
boiler,  by  which  one  of  the  pistons  is  acted  upon 
by  steam,  as  in  the  ordinary  steam  engine.  Upon 
the  escape  of  the  steam  from  the  first  cylinder  in 
which  it  so  acts  upon  the  piston,  it  is  received 
in  an  air-tight  case,  termed  a  vaporiser,  in  which 
there  are  a  number  of  small  copper  tubes  filled 
with  chloroform.  Upon  the  steam  coming  in 
contact  with  the  tubes,  the  chloroform  becomes 
vaporised,  and  works  the  other  cylinder,  while 
the  steam  is  condensed  and  returns  into  the 
boiler,  as  warm  water,  to  regenerate  fresh  steam, 
or  motive  power.  In  the  mean  time,  the  chlo- 
roform, aAer  exerting  its  force  upon  the  second 
cylinder,  is,  in  its  turn,  condensed,  and,  by 
means  of  a  force  pump,  returned  to  the  va- 
poriser, which  is  thus  kept  regularly  supplied, 
the  chloroform  being  alternately  vaporised  and 
condensed.  In  addition  to  the  advantage  of 
giving  greater  power  to  engines  than  by  ordi- 
nary steam  process,  the  vapour  being  nearly  as 
Ij  to  1  more  powerful  than  steam,  it  is  stated 
that  a  saving  of  nearly  50  per  cent,  is  effected  in 
fuel.  M.  du  Tremblay  originally  used  ether  as 
his  vaporising  agent,  but,  at  the  suggestion  of 
M.  Arago,  the  eminent  French  astronomer,  he 
has  substituted  chloroform,  which,  although  it 
did  not  vaporise  at  quite  so  low  a  temperature 
as  ether,  has  the  advantage  of  being  perfectly 
incombustible  and  inexplodabte,  thus  removing 
an  objection  which  was  made  to  the  invention 
as  originally  broughrout,  of  the  inflammable  na- 
ture of  the  liquid  used.  One  of  M.  du  Trem- 
blay's engines,  of  35  horse  power,  has  been 
constantly  at  work  for  14  hours  a  day  at  a  glass 
manufactory  in  Lyons  for  more  than  12  months, 
during  which  time  the  liquid  used  has  been 
ether,  without  any  accident  or  disarrangemeat 
of  the  machinery  having  oceurred.  The  inven- 
tion has  been  patented. ** 

If  we  judge  correctly  of  human  character,  we 
should  admit  that  the  mechanic  who  made  the 
chair  in  which  Xerxes  sat,  when  he  reviewed 
his  mighty  host,  or  witnessed  the  sea  fight  at 
Salamis,  was  a  more  useful  member  of  society 
than  that  great  king. 
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For  Friends*  Review. 

THE  YOriNO  CONSUMPTIVE, 

Soon  o'er  my  lowly  bed  shall  wild  flowers  grow  ;— 
Sweet  wild-flowers!      And  mild  Evening's  weeping 

dews 
Their  painted  cups  shall  fill,  as  if  she  mourned 
A  lover  of  her  changeful  sunset-skieft^ 
And  of  her  twilight  stars,  whose  eye  no  more 
Shall  drink  their  blest  tranquility !     And  th^tt. 
Imperial  Dawn,  will  not  thy  mated  birds 
0*er  me  their  carolings  melodious  keep, 
When  Summer  wears  her  verdant  diadem  f 
And  Autumn's  leaves  will  fall  around  my  tomb, 
And  softly  rustle  to  the  sighing  gale 
That  I  am  numbered  with  the  early  dead. 

How  sweet  the  teachings  of  thy  tinted  leaves. 

Meek  Autumn!  like  a  pitying  guide  art  thou, 

To  lead  from  summer's  transient  Paradise, 

But  sounding  from  thy  mellow  horn  such  notes 

A«,  far  o'er  winter* s  desolate  domain, 

Po  rouse  in  Hope's  fresh  bow:ers  the  bine-eyed  Spring, 

With  all  her  nymphs!    Earth's  answering  song  to 

Heaven 
Is  youth  eternal,  and  Decay  doth  blush 
in  conscious  presence  of  unlading  Love ! 

And  when  sfem  Winter  from  the  icy  north 
Bears  on  his  frosty  breath  the  sifted  snows. 
Softly^  as  mother  o'er  her  sleeping  chiic*. 
The  moaning  wind  its  spotless  shroud  will  spread 
O'er  faded  flowers,  and  withered  leaves,  and  all 
Her  withered  earthly  hopes  who  sleeps  beneath. 

Forests  and  meads,  farewell  1  and  mountains  dun, 
And  calm,  sky-loving  lakes !    Eloquent  streams. 
Where  Naiads  still  repeat  perpetual  songs, 
And  thou  that  with  thy  monody  of  love 
Dost  ever  haunt  me,  melancholy  Sea  ! 
Scenes  I  have  loved,  and  where  I  oft  have  left 
A  secret  tear  of  gratitude  to  Him 
Who  hath  composed  to  your  deep  sympathies 
All  human  joys  and  sorrows. 

Yes,  e'en  thou. 
Relentless  Sorrow,  that  with  hasty  hand 
On  youthful  brows,  that  seem  not  noeant  for  thee. 
Post  place  thy  thorny  chaplct,  canst  not  stay 
Redeeming  Love,~who  bids  his  thornless  rose, 
Though  nursed  in  tears,  its  healing  leaves  unfold 
To  mitigate  thy  wounds. 

Even  such  amends, 
O  Angel  in  disguise.  Consumption,  thou 
Wear'st  in  thy  sanset-flush  and  starlike  eye;  — 
For  soon,  triumphant  o'er  thy  peaceful  night, 
Immortal  Day  shall  spread  its  smiling  tent 
And  sorrow  be  no  more  I  E.  B. 


SHMMARY  OF  NEWS, 

CoKORCSs.— On  the  9th,  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Commiltee;  to  which  was  referred  the  bill  for  ad- 
mitting California  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  made 
a  report  in  opposition  to  the  bill.  The  report  was 
debated  at  considerable  length,  and  then  postponed 
for  the  present.  The  Indian  Appropriation  Bill  was 
passed  by  the  House.  On  the  10th,  a  lone  discus- 
sion took  place  in  the  Senate,  upon  a  resolution  re- 
ferring to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  a  petition  pray- 
inir  for  an  appropriation  for  the  colonization  in  Li- 
beria of  such  free  coloured  persons  as  may  desire 
to  emigrate  thither,  and  sacn  slaves  as  may  here- 


after be  emanciiMited.  The  resolution  was  at  length 
postponed  indennitely.  In  the  House,  the  motion 
to  reconsider  Gott's  resolution,  came  up,  and  was 
discussed  at  length.  A  motion  to  lav  the  motion 
on  the  table;  was  lost,  79  to  122.  The  motion  to 
reconsider  was  then  carried,  119  to  81.  A  motion 
to  lay  Gott's  resolution  on  the  table  was  defeated, 
94  to  1 10.  On  the  12th,  the  Deficiency  Appropria- 
tioii  bill  passed  the  Senate.  The  House  was  en- 
gaged during  most  of  the  12th  and  13th,  in  discus- 
sing a  motion  to  reconsider  the  Pacheco  compensa- 
tion bill. 

The  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Southern  mem- 
bers (referred  to  in  our  15ih  nomber,)  met  on  the 
evening  of  the  15th.  The  public  were  excluded, 
but  it  is  understood  that  an  Address  to  the  South* 
em  States,  reported  by  Calbonn,  from  the  commit- 
tee of  15,  was  re-oommitte3  by  a  majority  of  two. 
This  is  looked  upon  as  a  virtual  defeat  of  the  whole 
movement. 

PCNNSTLYAMIA  LEGISLATURE. — ^JamOS  Coopor,  of 

Adams  county,  was  elected  U.  S.  Senator,  on  the 
9th  inst.,  for  six  years,  from  3d  month  3d.  Three 
ballots  were  taken,  the  last  of  which  stood.  Cooper 
66,  Richard  Broadhead  62,  Thaddeus  Stevens  3. 
Gideon  J.  Ball,  of  Erie  county,  was  elected  State 
Treasurer,  on  the  5th  ballot,  on  the  15th  inst  The 
official  returns  of  the  election  for  Governor,  were 
opened  in  the  presence  of  the  two  Houses,  on  the 
12th.  Johnston's  majority  over  Longstreth,  was 
found  to  be  247,  with  72  scattering  votes.  A  re- 
solution to  instruct  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
to  report  a  bill  abolishing  Capital  Punishment,  was 
offered  in  the  House  on  the  13th,  and  voted  down, 
32  to  62. 

CiiOLERA.—The  cholera  has  decreased  very  ma- 
terially at  New  Orleans,  and  is  not  considered  epi- 
demic. It  has.  however,  broken  out  at  Port  La- 
vacca,  (Texas,)  and  has  been  very  destructive 
among  the  troops  stationed  there. 

Europe. — The  steamer  America  arrived  at  Bos- 
ton on  the  12th,  with  dates  to  the  31st.  The  most 
interesting  accounts  are  from  France.  The  new  Pre- 
sident^ Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  was  formally 
proclaimed  on  the  2nth.  in  the  presence  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly.  He  delivered  a  brief  inaugural 
address,  which  is  given  in  full  in  the  newspapers. 
It  is  generally  considered  a  very  judicious  and 
moderate  speech,  breathing  a  patriotic  and  repub- 
lican spirit.  He  complimented  Cavaignac  upon  his 
conduct  of  the  government,  and  at  the  close  of  his 
speech,  cordially  shook  hands  with  that  officer, 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  Assembly.  He  is 
personally,  very  popular  with  the  people,  and  the 
new  Government  appears  to  be  entering  on  its 
duties  with  the  best  wishes  of  the  nation.  Odillon 
Barrot  is  at  the  head  of  the  new  Ministry.  The 
other  members  are  men  whose  names  have  not 
heretofore  been  very  familiar  fo  the  people  of  this 
oocntry.  A  Prorisional  Government  has  been  con- 
st itnted  at  Rome.  There  are  no  very  clear  ac- 
counts of  the  Hungarian  war,  further  than  the 
taking  of  Presburg  by  the  ImperiaUsls. 


TEACHER  WANTED. 

Wanted,  an  intelligent  young  man  to  have  the 
care  of  a  small  class  of  Boys  in  the  Primary  Eng- 
lish Branches.  For  further  information,  inquire  of 
Jotifth  Tatami  at  this  office. 
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For  Vilendft'  RefHew. 

MEMORIALS  OF  RRBECCA  JONES. 

MO.  XTWU 

(CkMiflaued  Iktmi  psg«  f79.) 

The  fonowing  passages  from  a  letter  to  Martha 
Routh,  bring  so  vividly  to  remembrance,  the 
pleasant,  familiar  conversational  vein  of  the  sub- 
ject of  these  memoirs,. tliat  those  who  knew  her 
may  almost  fancy  her  before  them.  The  ^«Eng- 
tish  hat,"  a  large  beaver,  with  its  broad  brim, 
and  crown  about  half  an  inch  in  height,  is  well 
remembered  by  the  compiler.  Such  an  ap- 
pendage to  the  head  of  one  of  our  female  minis- 
iers,  would,  in  this  day,  make  quite  a  sensation. 

FkUade^phia,  lltt  month  5/A,  1791. 

.  Beloved  friend^  Martha  Rouih^ — ^Thy  kind 
letter,  by  my  old  friend  and  near  neighbour, 
Samuel  Smith,  has  laid  me  under  sufHcient  ob- 
ligation, without  the  addition  of  a  new  English 
hat.  Why,  dear  woman,!  can  never  compensate 
for  former  marks  of  ihy  sisterly  attention,  and 
thou  must  needs  increase  the  debt !  So  thou 
must  look  for  thy  gain  from  the  right  quarter, 
and  then  thou  wilt  have  thy  reward,  with  suit- 
able interest. 

Leave  off  complimenting  my  tongue  and  hand, 
I  entreat  thee— for  the  first  never  came  up  to 
thine,  and  the  latter,  through  failure  of  eyesight, 
is  in  danger  of  forgetting  its  old  cunnings  I  do 
assure  thee.  And  yet,  with  thanks  to  Him  who 
is  forever  worthy,  I  may  say,  that  at  limes  my 
heart  is  helped  in  the  inditing  way — whether 
all  the  roaUer  be  good  or  only  insipid,  I  must 
leave — and  in  it,  just  now,  a  sisterly  salutation 
springs,  dear  Martha,  to  thee.  Having  heard 
that  thy  worthy  aunt,  S.  T.,  had  entered  into 
her  rest,  oh  that  thou  mayest  be  helped  to  eome 
up  in  her  footsteps,  and  be  divinely  qualified  to 
turn  many  to  righteousness,  through  the  effi- 
eacy  of  the  heavenly  gift  which  tfaon  hast  re- 


ceived, (let  it  turn  whitfiersoevor  the  great  and 
all  wise  Giver  shall  see  meet,)  tlrnt,  in  the 
evening  of  thy  day,  peaee  and  comfort  may  be 
thy  crown  of  rejoicing,  and  thy  glorious  ar* 
rangement  be  forever  among  the  stars. 

I  often  feel  like  a  soldier  put  upon  half,  pay, 
and  not  at  all  fit  for  great  exploits.  And  yet,  the 
little  bread  and  water  graciously  dispensed  kom 
Royal  bounty,  keep  the  soul  alive  in  famine, 
and  cut  off  the  occasion  for  distrust  in  that 
mercy  and  goodness  which  have  follqwed  me  all 
the  days  of  my  life.  May  I  but  be  counted 
worthy  of  this  provision  and  succor  unlo  tlft 
end  1  is  aU  a  poor  unworthy  creature  can  or 
dare  to  ask ;  and  if  these  l)e  in  boundless  mercy 
granted,  I  am,  and  shall  be,  with  the  depriva- 
tion of  every  temporal  good,  thankfully  content 

It  comforts  me  to  hear  thee  express  thyself 
with  so  much  genuine  affection,  concerning  that 
beloved  disciple,  our  dear  Christiana  Hustler. 
Her  sorrows  have  oft  been  concealed  under  4 
meek  and  pleasant  countenance,  and  I  trust  the 
holy  staff  will  be  her  support,  now  in  her  de- 
clining years. 

As  to  the  accounts  of  your  late  Y.  Meeting» 
except  what  1  i^^lt  at  the  time  it  was  held,  I  am 
left  by  all  who  have  written  me,  saying,  as  thou 
dost,  that  there  is  expectation  of  my  being  fur- 
nished **  by  a  more  able  hand."  But  where  is 
it  ?  And  yet,  thou  hast  done  more  than  any 
other,  for  which  I  am  thy  obliged  friend.     *    * 

Thou  wilt  like  to  know  that  Mary  Ridgo- 
way  and  Jane  Watson  are  now  at  New  York, 
cross-plowing  thai  field,  after  thy  friends,  Re- 
becca Wright  and  R.  Jones.  We  visited  ail  the 
families  in  that  city,  last  Sixth  month,  together, 
on  our  return  from  L.  Island,  where  we  had  alf- 
tended  that  Y.  M.«  and  most  of  the  meetings ; 
and  we  returned  home  in  as  hot  a  spell  of 
weather  as  I  ever  remember.  But  we  were  so 
brisk  and  lively  that  we  walked  about  without 
our  staves. 

After  relating  an  accident  to  R.  Wright,  who« 
she  says,  *•  after  having  driven  safely  so  many 
thousands  of  miles  in  Europe  and  America^, 
separated  from  her  dear  Nathan,  made  out  to 
overturn  herself  in  a  chaise,  near  her  own  home, 
and  he  with  her,  on  horaeback" — R.  J.  adds  : 
**  In  our  late  partnership  journey,  thou  wast  fro- 
quen'Jy  the  subject  of  our  conversation,  in  tiitft 
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love  which  manj  vaten  cadiiot  qaench  ;  and  if 
thy  Master  should  commisBion  thee  to  this  con- 
tinent, whilst  these  two  Rebeccas  are  in  the 
body,  thou  mayest  be  assured  of  a  couple  of 
affectionate  and  well  wishing  Friends,  to  hail 
thee  into  our  field  of  arduous  labour — the  Master 
of  which  has  dispensed  unto  u»  the  penny,  and 
commanded  us  to  ^  be  content  with  our  wages." 
*  *  •  My  love  is  to  thy  beloved  husband, 
who,  I  desire,  may  continue  to  believe,  when 
the  voice  which  formerly  separated  unto  the 
Lord,  Bamabaa  and  Saul,  is  heard  commanding 
the  surrender  of  his  seeond  self  to  the  Lord's 
service,  that  his  reward  will  also  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  acquiescence  of  his  will  to  the  divine 
call,  wherever  it  may  lead.  Wiih  this  desire, 
and  with  dear  love,  I  conclude,  thy  poor  little 
affectionate  sister,  R.  Jones. 

ISHie  continued  to  board  with  J.  Gordon  till 
the  year  1792,  wheo  having  concluded  to  rent 
a  house,  she  went  to  look  at  one  which  was  to 
let  in  BroQl^e's  court.  Calling  at  the  adjoining 
house  for  the  key,  sh^  found  it  to  be  occupied 
by  a  woman  who  had  been  her  next  neighbour 
in  Drinker's  alley,  but  had  ied  with  her  husband, 
who  was  in  the  British  interest,  to  Canada, 
during  tluB  revolutionary  war.  Their  exdama- 
.tions  of  surprise  and  pleasure  were  mutual,  and 
this  decided  R.  J.'s  choice  of  a  residence. 

On  the  decease  of  William  Mathews,  his 
widow  communicated  to  R.  J.,  the  following 
message,  which  was  taken  verbatim  from  his 
lipe.  She  accordingly  forwarded  it  to  C.  Hust* 
ler,  who  had  been  associated  with  her  and  W. 
Mathews,  in  various  journeys,  to  be  used  in  her 
judgment,  and  especially  to  be  communicated  to 
young  Friends,  to  whom  W.  M.  had  been 
•<  made  more  especially  a  minister " — ^a  list  of 
some  of  whom  she  furnished.  The  message  is 
as  follows : 

After  a  time  of  great  weakness,  he  said — ^^  I 
wish  one  of  you,  soon  after  my  change,  to  write 
to  R.  Jones  and  inform  her  of  it,  and  request 
her  to  write  to  my  friends  iu  England,  and  re- 
member my  very  daar  love  to  them.  For  to 
some  of  them  1  believe  this  language  to  be 
proper — f  In  my  bonds  and  afilictions  have  I 
begotten  you  in  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ'  Several  of  them,  he  added,  could  tes- 
tify that  he  had  been  made  instrumental  in  turn- 
ing them  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the 
power  of  satan,  to  serve  the  living  God : — 
that  it  was  the  Lord's  doings,  and  marvellous  in 
his  eyes.  He  also  said  that  R.  J.  had  been 
more  with  him  than  any  other  fellow4abourer 
in  that  land, and  nearly  united  in  the  same  exer- 
cises and  afilictions,  and  that  he  trusted  their 
labour  had  been  productive  of  the  peaceable 
fruits  of  righteousness.  That  his  mind  had  for 
several  days  past  been  much  and  remarkably  in 
Eqrope,  and  seemed  to  pass  along  through  al- 
most all  the  meetings  which  he  attended  when 


there;  remembering  how  it  was  with  him  in 
most  of  them,->saying  that  he  wanted  R.  J.  to 
write,  and  communicate  to  "Friends  there  his 
afiec.lionate  regard,  and  that  he  had  intended  to 
wcite  to  her  himself,  but  it  now  seemed  too  late.*' 

To  S.  Rodman,  of  Nantucket,  she  writes, 
4th  month  Ist,  1792:  ««The  paper  respecting 
the  disuse  of  West  India  produce,  has  made 
many  converts  here.  Although  I  have  not  yet 
wholly  declined  sugar,  I  do  prefer  that  made 
from  the  maple,  and  have  procured  a  keg  from 
my  friend  Henry  Drinker,  which  answers  all 
the  purposes  of  the  other,  and  is  clear  of  the 
diabolical  trade » 

At  our  spring  meeting,  dear  Samuel  Emlen 
and  Sarah  Harrison,  were  set  at  liberty,  by  cer- 
tificates, to  visit  England.  May  the  good  hand 
go  with,  bear  up>  and  preserve  -them,  through 
heights  and  depths,  is  my  humble  prayer." 

To  Joseph  Williams  she  writes  a  few  days 
subsequently,  coinciding  wiih  his  views  respect- 
ing the  disuse  of  West  India  produce,  and  avow- 
ing her  preference  for  maple  sugar.  John  Hoy- 
land,  in  a  letter  dated  4th  month  17tli,  thus 
intimates  the  extension  in  England  of  a  similar 
feeling.  **  I  enclose  a  newspaper  containing  the 
debates  upon  Wm.  Wilberforce's  motion  for  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  if  it  be  not  too  black 
to  be  read,  also  a  late  publication  respecting 
sugar,  supposed  to  be  written  by  a  Friend,  upon 
which  I  desire  thy  sentiments.  I  don't  know 
whether  I  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  dried 
peaches  sent  to  us  via  Underclifie: — we  have 
had  some  tarts  made  of  them,  and  find  they  re- 
tain their  acid  better  than  our  apples.  But  as 
Friends  generally  disuse  Higarj  pies  seldom  make 
their  appearance,  and  are  little  in  demand.  It 
seems  to  be  apprehended  that  those  in  that 
country  who  conceive  themselves  interested  in 
the  continuance  of  the  slave  trade,  will  yet  have 
power  to  prevent  an  immediate  and  total  abo- 
lition." 

R.  J.  to  S.  H. 

Philadelpkiaf6thmo.Whf  1702. 

My  dear  S,  Hustler^ — ^Thy  truly  acceptable 
epistle  of  the  17th  of  Second  month,  came  duly 
by  the  ship  Grange,  and  is  now  before  me.  Its 
contents  are  all  interesting  to  me,  as  m^  love 
and  friendship  to  and  for  your  whole  family  re* 
main  undiminished,  and  will,  I  trust,-  so  long 
as  I  am  capable  of  recollection,  and  with  a 
sense  of  that  mercy  and  goodness  which  were 
so  signally  around  about  the  habitation  of  my 
endeared  companion,  thy  worthy  mother,^  who 
is  a  sweet  and  lively  epistle,  written  upon  the 
tabLe  of  my  heart,  which  I  trust  will  never  be 
obliterated,  whaterer  we  may  each  of  us  have  to 
pass  thrpugh,  of  an  afiliqtive  nature.  Sahite  her 
for  me ;  tell  her  I  was  sure  from  my  feelings, 
great  part  of  the  winter  and  spring,  that  she  was 
in  a  poor  way,  and  if  I  was  within  a  few  days' 
ride  of  your  house,  poorly  as  I  have  often  been 
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myself,  I  f  honid  liave  visited,  and  helped  thee 
to  nurse  and  cherish  her.  A  widely  extended 
deep  is  now  between  us  as  to  the  outward  I  What 
a  favour  it  is,  that  we  can  in  spirit  visit  and  sa- 
lute each  other,  and  as  I  have  done  this  morning, 
8aj,  ^  Be  of  good  cheer,  He  that  l|ath  called  us 
is  faithful— He  hath  promised  to  be  with  his 
own  to  the  end  of  the  world  I" 

I  have  frequent  conversation  with  my  near 
neighbour,  S.  Smith ;  that  S.  S.  thou  thinks  so 
much  resembles  poor  me,  though  by  the  by  / 
don't  think  so,  or  else  I  mi^ht  be  proud.  We 
often  talk  about  you,  and  his  account  of  thee 
and  some  others,  is  what  comforts  me,  and,  in 
some  degree,  answers  my  expectations.  I  want 
to  write  to  B.  8.;  she  has  noticed  me  more  in 
tills  line  than  any  one  of  that  house ;  my  love  to 
them  alL  I  am  sorry  to  learn  that  dear  E.  vs  so 
declining,  but  she  having  been  **  diligent  in  busi- 
ness," whilst  able,  will  now  reap  the  consola- 
tion derived  from  a  sense  of  having,  with  great 
•♦  fervency  of  spirit,  served  the  Loid ;"  which  I 
trust  is  also  thy  beloved  mother's  enriching  ex- 
perience in  times  of  weakness  and  bodily  pain. 
May  we  all  have  an  eye  to  the  blessed  recom- 
pense of  reward  1  and  not  cast  away  our  confi- 
dence in  the  sure  arm  of  divine  support  in  times 
of  dejection  and  discouragement,  which  are 
often  my  attendants,  but  **  continue  steadfast  and 
immovable,  always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the 
Lord  "-~that  when  called  upon  to  render  up  our 
accounts,  we  may  stand  acquitted  in  His  holy 
sight,  as  was  the  poor  woman,  concerning  whom 
her  Lord  and  master  said,  ^  Let  her  alone,  she 
hath  done  what  she  could." 

Say  for  me,  to  thy  brother  William,  that  as  the 
eldest  son  of  the  family,  I  much  desire  his  steady 
example  may  tend  to  dear  John's  preservation, 
and  that  they  together  may  grow  up  in  their 
yonth,  ^*  plants  of  renown,"  to  the  praise  of  the 
great  and  good  husbandman,  who  having  in  a 
peculiar  manner  watched  over,  cared  for,  and 
many  ways  blessed  you  in  basket  and  in  store, 
will  most  assuredly  demand  the  conspicuous 
fniits  of  humility,  gratitude  and  fear  before  Him ; 
and  which,  if  happily  found  with  the  widow  and 
fatherless,  they  may  with  holy  confidence  look 
up  in  future  trials  and  difficulties,  and  availingfy 
cry,  Abba  Father,  for  •«  in  Him  the  fatherless 
find  mercy.'* 

And  now  in  the  fresh  flowing  of  that  pure 
spring,  which  was  often  encouragingly  witnessed 
to  arise  for  our  mutual  strength  and  consolation, 
when  we  were  together,  do  I  salute  thee,  dear 
child,  desiring  tlie  Almighty  Father,  friend  and 
helper  of  His  people,  may  keep  and  preserve  us 
among  His  own  sheep,  and  finally  own  us  as 
His,  when  done  with  time." 

(To  be  contloaed.) 


For  Frlrada'  Rerlcv. 
8ISM0NDI. 


He  that  wishes  to  correct  the  errors  of  others, 


About  the  year  1790,  a  young  man,  then  in  hi* 
19ih  year,  was  pursuing  his  laborious  calling  a^ 
the  desk  of  an  eminent  lyercantile  firm  in  Lyons. 
No  one  of  the  numerous  clerks  of  that  extensive 
house  was  more  assiduous  in  his  labours — ^no 
one  brought  to  his  task  greater. intelligence,  or 
mpre  successfully  used  the  opportunities  which 
it  offered  for  the  acquisition  of  practical  know- 
ledge.    Yet,  to  no  one  was  the  occupation  more 
distasteful,  than  to  the  young  clerk  who,  tracing 
his  descent  through  a  long  line  of' noble  ancestors, 
was  probably  the  first  of  his  family  whom  neces- 
sity had  driven  to  seek  the  emoluments  of  trade. 
The   world   profited   by  his  reluctant  labours. 
The  French  Revolution  found,  the  young  Sis- 
mondi  thus  engaged,  and  the  frantic  violence  of 
the  republicans  of  Lyons  first  taught  him  the 
danger  of  too  hastily  carrying  into  execution  the 
notions  of  political  liberty  by  which  he  had  been 
captivated.     The  future  Historian  of  Italy  and 
France,  learned  in  the  school  of  adversity  those 
lessons  of  moderation  and   true  philanthropv, 
which  it  was  the  business  of  his  life  to  tea^g. 
Driven  from  Lyona  and  from  commercial  pur^ 
suits  at  the  age  of  19,  literature  became  his  pro- 
fession, and  to  this  oceupation  he    brought  all 
the  energies  of  a  mind  trained  for  a  time  in  an 
uncongenial  school,  but  prepared  for  the  laborious 
pursuit  of  learning,  alike  by  his  tastes  and  his 
habits  of  application.     Sismondi's  great  histori- 
cal works  have  not,  we  believe,  been  rendered 
into  our  language,  and  perhaps  they  are  too 
voluminous  to  obtain  a  great  many  readers  in 
this  busy  community.     Would  that  we  could 
persuade  some  of  .our  young  friends,  to  devote 
the  hours  which  are  too  likely  to  be  spent  among 
the  light  and  chaffy  literature  of  the  day,  or  the 
scarcely  less  dissipating  discussion  of  ordinary 
topics,  to  the  pages  of  this  delightful  historian* 
His  easy,  flowing  style,  and  the  puritv  of  his 
diction,  render  his  French  quite  intelligible  to  one 
who  has  made  no  great  proficiency  in  that  lan- 
guage ;  while  the  variety  of  incident,  the  romance 
of  the  subject,  and  the  elevated  tone  of  feeling 
and  sentiment  which  characterizes  all  his  writings, 
give  to  his  '« Italian  Republics"  a  charm  which 
will  be  irresistible  to  those  who  have  mastered  m 
few  of  his  early  volumes.     It  .is  of  the  man, 
however,  that  we  propose  now  to  speak.* 

Charles  Simonde  de  Sismondi's  ancestors 
were  among  the  noble  fkmOies  of  Pisa  when  it 
stood  foremost  among  the  republics  of  Italy.. 
Driven  hence  when  liberty  was  lost  to  Pisa,  they 
settled  in  France,  a^ain  to  be  driven  forth  by 
the  revocation  of  thtf  edict  of  Nantes.  At  Chftte* 
laine,  near  the  gates  of  Geneva,  Sismondi  was 

*  For  the  iacts  stated  in  this  artieU,  w«  are  indebted 


in  opinions  or  pracUce,  should  be  cirefol  first  toj  of  Sismondi,"  in  the  138th  number  of   snWiVora 
get  his  oyrn  hands  clean. 


to  a  very  interesting  paper  on  <<The  life  and  opinions 
of  Sismondi,"  in    '  '         ^ 
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bom  in  1773.     His  father»«he  friend  of  Necker, 
had  invested  his  property  in  the  French  funds, 
while  that  distinguished  financier  was  at  the  head 
of  the  Treasury ;  the  revolution  deprived  him  of 
a  large  part  of  his  means,  and  his  fortune  was 
still  further  impaired  by  the  fines  and  imprison- 
ment to  which  he  was  subjected  when  the  Jaco- 
bins triumphed  at  Geneva.     When  the  young 
Sismondi  abandoned  the  counting- honse  at  Ly- 
ons, he  found  his  father,  mother  and  sister  pre- 
paring for  flight  to  England,  tlie  last  refuge  from 
political,  as  it  had  been  from  religions  persecu- 
tion.    Occupying  a  retired  residence  suited  to 
tfieir  restricted  means,  the  ever  active  mind  df 
the  future  historian  applied  itself  to  the  study  of 
the  laws  and  literature,  institutions  and  agricul- 
ture of  England ;  and  here  again  adverse  circum- 
stances were  made  to  contribute  to  the  success 
of  his  subsequent  labourB.     Deeply  impressed 
with  the  features  of  English  law  by  which  those 
rights  were  secured  to  her  people,  which  in  revo- 
lutionary France   were  loodly   advocated,  but 
recklessly  violated  by  the  demagogues  who  suc- 
cessively raised  themselves  to  power,  his  dis- 
eriminating  and  philanthropic  mind  was  pained 
by  the  poverty  of  the  lower,  and  the  extravagant 
wealth  of  the  upper  daises  of  society.     To  main- 
tain the  supremacy  of  law,  and  to  elevate  the 
poor,  became  the  aim  of  all  his  future  labours. 
But  his  mother,  that  admirable  parent  to  whom 
he  owed  the  domestic  training  to  which  he  ever 
attributed  his  success,  and  whose  maternal  kind- 
ness he  repaid  with  an  assiduity  of  tenderness 
which  "leased  but  with  her  life,  pined  for  her  be- 
loved Switzerland.    One  year  after  their  arrivals, 
they  left  England ;  but  Geneva  was  not  yet  to 
afibrd  a  resting  place  for  the  wisest  and  best  of 
her  citizens.     Scarcely  had  they  again  occupied 
their  ancient  home,  when  an  intimate  friend,  a 
venerable  magistrate  of  the  republic,  was  dragged 
from  its  shelter,  notwithstanding  the  courageous 
efforts  of  young  Sismondi   to   prevent  it,  and 
cruelly  murdered.     The  home  of  many  years 
and  the  birth  place  of  their  children,  had  no  longer 
any  charms  for  the  exiles,  and  parting  with  the 
delightful  residence,  which  the  family  ever  after 
called  their  *^  Paradise  Lost,"  they  sought  a  re- 
fuge in  Italy,  from  which  their  ancestors  had 
once  been  rudely   ejected.     Young  Sismondi 
was  required  to  select  the  spot  which  was  to  be 
purchased  for  the  future  residence  of  the  family, 
and  for  this  purpose  traversed  on  foot  many  of 
the  charminff  valleys  which  lie  among  the  Ap- 
penines.    The  rich  territory  of  Pescia,  between 
Florence  and  Lucca,  •*  attracted  his  attention  by 
the  beauty  and  variety  of  its  cultivation*    Its 
verdant  plain  watered  with  astonishing  art,  cut 
into  almost  equalized  fields,  covered  with  corn 
or  cultivated  as  meadow  lands,  gardens,  orchards, 
all  bordered  with  poplars,  intertwined  with  the 
branches  of  the  vines ;  its  hills  formed  in  stages, 
where  the  ground  kept  up  by  walls  of  trees  and 
grass,  displayed,  accocding  to  the  expoeiue  of 


their  slopes,  cheerful  alleys  tff  viatsi  pale  Mwt 
woods,  gloves  of  orange  and  citron  trees  ;  lastly 
even  the  summits  of  the  momntaiM  crowned 
with  forests  of  chestnuts,  and  ornamented  with 
villagies,  filled  him  with  admiration.  He  did  not 
hesitate  fixing  his  family  in  this  beaatiful,  indiv- 
trious  abode.  He  found  in  a  little  valley  called 
•  Val  Chiusa*  a  country  house  in  an  enchaoting 
position,  standing  half  way  down  the  southern 
slope  of  the  hill,  whence  the  eye  waaden 
over  the  plains  of  Pescia,  whoee  towers  and 
steeples  are  outlined  on  the  verdure  of  the  oppo^ 
site  hill.  It  was  in  this  agreeable  abode,  that 
Sismondi,  settled  with  his  family,  gave  himself 
up  to  the  care  of  its  enltivation,  and  to  the  plei^ 
sares  of  deep  study/' 

It  was  in  1705  that  they  took  possession  of 
their  new  home.     The  father  soon  wearied  of 
the  quiet  of  their  secluded  valley,  and  returned 
to  Geneva,  leaving  the  charge  of  the  farm  and 
the  pleasing  duty  of  wntching  over  his  beloved 
mother  and  sister  to  the  young  student.    With 
native  kindness  of  heart,  and  the  habit  of  acquir* 
ing  knowledge  in  whatever  situation  he  migfai  be 
placed,  Sismondi  soon  interested  himself  in  the 
happiness  and  pursnifes  of  the  Tuscan  peasantry. 
He  noticed  tlieir  househc^d  arrangements,  ob* 
served  the  management  of  their  vineyards  and 
farms,  and   joined  their  harvest  and  vintage 
feasts.     His   mother,  renouncing  some  of  hei 
aristooratical  notions,  soon  learned  to  share  her 
son's  delight  in  these  mral  enjoyments.    A  Trea^ 
tise  on  the  Agriculture  of  Tuscany  was  the  fimt 
fruit  of  his  observations.      His  mind  teemed 
with  literary  projects,  and  he  was  pursuing  with 
great  ardour  his  historical  studies,  when  political 
persecution  again  interposed  to  withdraw  him 
from  his  inoffensive  and  useful  occupations.  The 
Austrians  and  the  French   alternately  became 
masters  of  Tuscany ;  the  moderation  of  his  po^ 
litical  views  did  not  permit  him  to  sympathise 
with  either,  and  made  him  the  victim  of  the 
jealousy  of  both.    A  year  had  scarcely  passed 
before  he  was  imprisoned,  without  charge  of 
crime,   but  simply    on   account    of   supposed 
opinions.     The  violence  of  neither  party  affect- 
ed his  calm  judgment  on  political  questions,  and 
he  continued  to  argue  with  equal  earnestness 
against  universal  suffrage  on  one  hand,  and  un- 
limited monarchy  on  the  other.    The  confine- 
ment  was  hard  to  bear  for  one  who  so  keenly 
enjoyed  rural  pleasures,  and  the  more  so  that  he 
was  for  a  time  deprived  of  the  means  of  writing. 
But  his  greatest  concern  was  for  his  mother, 
whose  grief  for  his  repeated  imprisonments  was 
undermining  her  health.    All  his  efforts  were 
directed  to  console  her;  the  prison  was  visible 
from  his  sister's  house,  and  by  signs,  by  his 
voice,  by  notes  written  on  paper  and  with  pencils, 
secretly  conveyed  to  him,  he  endeavored  to  cheer 
her.  «'Love  me,"  he  says  in  one  of  them,  *<do 
not  aflllict  yourself;  when  I  converse  with  you 
and  when  I  read,  I  feel  myself  really  oat  of 
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priflon."  "  You  do  not  know/*  he  again  writes, 
•*  the  history  of  one  of  your  English  notes,  found 
when  they  took  away  my  pens  and  ink,  and 
ernined  to  the  commandant ;  then  to  the  vicar ; 
who  each  did  his  utmost  to  find  some  learned 
philologist  who  could  explain  it;  at  last  an  Abbe 
presenled  himself,  but  in  Tain  had  he  recourse  to 
lh0  dictionary;  understanding  nothing  of  this 
oonjaring  book,  he  ended  by  declaring  himself 
too  orthodox  to  decypher  the  writing  of  a  woman. 
Then  they  sent  to  Pistoria;  the  gentlemen  trans- 
•laton  conld  not  underatand  how  writing  in 
English  could  only  be  about  my  dinner  and 
sapper—- in  short,  they  understood  nothing  about 
Itybeeaate  they  wished  to  imderstand  too  much/' 
Agaan  he  tays,  •«  Do  not  blaspheme  philosophy, 
for  she  is  gentle  and  consoling,  and  religion  still 
more  so.'* 

At  length  his  persecutors  wearied  of  their  ef- 
forts to  annoy  one  who  only  opposed  tliem  by 
vound  argument  and  a  vast  stock  of  information. 
Alter  1797  he  seems  to  haye  been  permitted  to 
pmae  his  studies  without  further  molestation. 
Kiithful  to  his  natiye  instincts,  all  his  efforts 
wete  directed  to  the  acquisition  and  dissemina- 
tion of  knowledge  which  should  promote  the 
welfare  of  mankind.  **  He  was,"  says  his  re- 
viewer,  <*no  dreamer,  no  mere  enthusiast,  though 
he  retained  to  the  last  the  generous  sympathies, 
the  quick  and  warm-hearted  benevolence  which 
were  first  developed  in  the  political  fancies  of  his 
boyhood ;  he  was  constantly  in  search  of  the 
means  of  eradicating  vice  and  misery  from  the 
oommunity,  and  of  providing  for  the  comfort  and 
independence,  the  general  well-being  of  all  classes 
in  society ;  the  spirit  of  a  comprehensive  and 
Judicious  philanthropy  is  the  characteristic  fea- 
tasfe  of  all  his  writings,  and  gives  them  an  inte- 
vesi  ikr  beyond  that  of  the  subjects  of  which 
they  respectively  treat."  C. 

[To  be  continued.] 


Per  Frteadi'  BevlMr. 

THE  CHURCH  OF  ROME  AND 

PROTESTANTISM. 

tn  a  late  number  of  the  Review,*  was  given 
an  extract  from  Macaulay*s  then  unpublished 
HUfory  of  England^  which,  it  was  said,  would 
embrace  a  period  from  the  accession  of  James 
the  Second  down  to  a  time  within  the  memory 
of  men  still  living.  The  richly  earned  celebrity 
of  the  author  in  those  walks  of  literature — so  fas> 
cinating  to  all  who  have  entered  them'— naturally 
raised  high  expectations  in  the  public  mind ;  and 
the  new  work  was  anticipated  with  an  earnests 
ness  which  we  have  rarely  witnessed  in  refer- 
ence to  a  plain  historical  narrative. 

Without  having  found  leisure  to  go  tbrougli 
the  first  volume,  lately  issued  from  the  press,  the 


*  See  p.  lS5y  current  volome. 


writer  is  prepared  to  say  that  the  admirer  of 
Macaulay's  Easaya^  will  seafcdy  fail  to    be 
pleased  with  this  work.     We  are  at  once  struck 
with  the  complete  mastery  of  the  subject,  which 
our  author  succeeds  in  making  us  believe  he 
brings  to  his  task.     It  is  evident,  also^  that  this 
fam^iarity  is  by  no  means  the  result  solely  of 
extensive  reading  and  research ;  these  have  been 
vastly  aided  by  Sie  deep  philosophical  reflection 
which  has  been  pursued  in  the  cioset.    A  seem 
ing  impartiality  runs  through  the  book,  that  doei 
much  to  wm  our  confidence ;  and  while  we  may 
be  disposed  to  retain  our  long  settled  opinions 
upon  particular  points,  it  is  laid  down  with  an 
acknowledgment—not  only  that  there  are  cer*- 
tainly  two  sides  to  many  questions — but  that  it 
may  be  well  to  re-examine  some  of  them  mori 
oaralnlly,  and  with  less  bias.      Though  essen- 
tially a  hutvty^  as  it  purports  to  be,  yet  it  re;- 
minds  you  of  a  chain  of  logical  deductions,  link 
delightfully  connected  with  link,  so  that  you 
almost  fancy  you  can  discern  the  end  without 
any  more  of  the  historian's  aid.    In  no  work 
that  is  recollected,  has  been  more  aptly  illus- 
trated the  remark  of  Lord  Bacon,  that  «*  History 
is  philosophy  teaching  by  example." 

1  took  up  my  pen  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
offering  an  extract  on  the  subjects  indicated  at 
the  heftd  of  this  article,  which  1  think  may  pro* 
perly  find  a  place  in  the  Heview. 

<*  From  the  time  when  the  barbarians  overran 
the  Western  Empire  to  the  time  of  the  revival 
of  letters,  the  influence  of  the  Church  of  Romt) 
had  been  generally  favourable  to  science,  to 
civilization,  and  to  good  government ;  but  during 
the  last  three  centuries,  to  stunt  the  growth  of  the 
human  mind  has  been  her  chief  object.  Through* 
out  Christendom,  whatever  advance  has  been 
m&de  in  knowledge,  in  freedom,  in  wealth,  and 
in  the  arts  of  life,  has  been  made  in  spite  of  her, 
and  has  every  where  been  in  inverse  propottiott 
to  her  power.  The  loveliest  and  most  fertile 
provinces  of  Europe  have,  under  her  rule,  been 
sunk  in  poverty,  in  political  servitude,  and  in 
intellectual  torpor,  while  Protestant  countries, 
once  proverbial  for  sterility  and  barbarism,  have 
been  turned  by  skill  and  industry  into  eardens, 
and  can  boast  of  a  long  list  of  heroes  and  states*^ 
men,  philosophers  and  poets.  Whoever,  know^ 
ing  what  Italy  and  Scotland  naturally  are,  and 
what,  four  hundred  years  ago,  they  actually 
were,  shall  now  compare  the  country  round 
Rome  with  the  country  round  Edinburgh,  will 
be  able  to  form  some  judgment  as  to  the  ten- 
dency of  papal  domination.  The  descent  of 
Spain,  once  the  first  among  monarchies,  to  the 
lowest  depths  of  degradation ;  the  elevation  of 
Holland,  in  spite  of  many  natural  disadvantages, 
to  a  position  such  as  no  commonwealth  so  small 
has  ever  reached,  teach  the  same  lesson.  Who- 
ever passes  in  Germany  from  a  Roman  Cathiriio 
to  a  rrotestant  principality,  in  Switzerland  from 
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a  Roman  Catholic  to  a  Protestant  canton,  in 
Ireland  from  a  Roman  Catholic  to  a  Protestant 
county,  finds  that  he  has  passed  from  a  lower  to 
a  higher  grade  of  civilization.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  the  same  law  prevails.  The 
Protestants  of  the  United  States  have  left  far 
behind  them  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Mexico, 
Pern,  and  Brazil.  The  Roman  Catholics  of 
Lower  Canada  remain  inert,  while  the  whole 
continent  round  them  is  in  a  ferment  with  Pro- 
testant activity  and  enterprise.  The  French 
lutve  doubtless  shown  an  energy  and  an  intelli* 
gence  which,  even  when  misdurected,  have  jusdy 
entided  them  to  be  called  a  great  people.  But 
Uiis  apparent  exception,  when  examined,  will  be 
Ibund  to  confirm  the  rule;  for  in  no  country 
that  is  called  Roman  Catholic  has  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  during  several  generations, 
possessed  so  little  authority  as  in  France." 

The  writer  would  not  by  any  means  indicate 
an  approval  of  that  kind  of  sectarianism,  which, 
while  it  contracts  the  heart,  dries  up  the  sources 
of  Christian  charity.  The  view  he  takes  of  the 
facts  of  the  case,  does  not  allow  him  to  appre- 
hend that  these  statemenls  of  Macaulay  are  ob- 
noxious to  this  charge.  It  is  a  remarkable  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Christian  religion,  that  it  ex- 
pands the  heart,  mellows  the  affections,  and 
in  all  its  aspirations  breathes  good  will  toward 
men.  That  the  Roman  Catholic  department  of 
the  Christian  church  should,  in  Home  instances, 
have  retarded  civilization,  rather  than  have  ac- 
celerated its  progress,  is  an  evidence  of  the  abuse 
of  power,  not  of  the  inefficacy  of  those  genuine 
principles  which  it  seems  to  have  failed  to 
comprehend ;  or  having  comprehended,  to  have 
practically  observed.  Wherever  the  doctrines 
of  Christianty  in  all  their  beneficence,  have  been 
thus  observed,  there  we  find  society  in  the  high- 
est state  of  civilization,  and  the  human  intellect 
manifesting  its  broadest  developments. 

km      U  • 

P.  S.— Since  the  above  article  was  in  type, 
the  writer  has  glanced  his  eye  over  what  Macau- 
lay  has  said  of  William  Penn,  on  page  469,  and 
two  or  three  others  which  follow  it ;  and  also 
on  pages  606  and  607.  Flagrant  injustice,  we 
are  satisfied,  is  done  to  the  character  of  this 
great  man.  Had  our  author  judged  him  with 
that  impartiality,  which,  in  many  instances 
strikes  the  reader  so  favourably,  and  wilh 
a  tithe  of  that  charity,  which  Penn  so  uniformly 
extended  to  others,  he  would  not  have  dared  to 
throw  out,  ras  he  has  done,  his  illiberal  insinua- 
tions. More  especially,  do  we  find  fault  with 
him  in  Ibis  matter,  because  he  gives  us  very 
little  or  no  clue  by  direct  quotations  from  his  au- 
thorities— where,  indeed,  he  refers  to  any  au- 
thorities at  all — by  which  we  might  determine 
how  fitr  the  truth  was  misrepresented. 

T.  U. 


For  Fri«ada'  Review. 
PRIDE  OF  SCIENCF. 

At  the  close  of  the  Eighteenth  Exhibition  of 
the  Franklin  Institute,  held  in  the  Museum  Build- 
ings, in  Philadelphia,  in  the  Tenth  month  last, 
our  fellow  citizen,  Joseph  R.  Ingersoll,  one  of  our 
Representatives  to  Congress,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress, very  well  adapted  to  the  occasion,  which, 
while  it  would  uige  on  the  ad?enturoas  aspirant 
to  eminence  in  his  vocation,  also  inculcates  the 
vitally  important  consideration,  that  both  indivi- 
dual and  national  greatness,  to  be  real  and  sub- 
stantial, must  be  based  upon  that  wisdom  which 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth,  and  ascribes  all 
its  attainments  to  the  universal  source  of  light, 
life  and  knowledge.  It  is  a  humiliating  reneo- 
tion,  yet,  nevertheless  a  sound  one,  that  we  are 
never  wiser  than  when  we  have  **  leanied  that 
we  are  unlearned,"  and  have  embraced  the  con- 
viction that  we  know  nothing  as  we  otight  to 
know. 

The  address  alluded  to,  is  published  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Institute  for  this  month,  and  the 
extracts  below  are  taken  from  it*  Z. 

<*  Enterprise  is  the  distinguishing  property  of 
our  countrymen.  The  indulgence  of  it  is  as 
diversified  as  the  faculties  or  the  desires  of  men. 
Some  pursue  the  game  of  the  great  deep,  and 
bring  home  from  the  bosom  of  distant  seas  their 
hard  earned  spoils.  Others  seek  the  forest,  and 
delight  to  act  the  pioneers  to  civilization  among 
the  perils  of  Indian  warfare  and  uncultivated 
wilds.  Many  hold  the  plough,  and  enjoy  the 
luxuries  of  agriculture.  Not  a  few  chain  their 
adventurous  spirits  to  the  anvil,  the  lathe,  the 
crucible,  the  furnace  and  the  loom,  and  breathe 
an  atmosphere  of  labour,  surrounded  by  almost 
untasted  refinements  that  are  supposed  to  belong 
especially  to  city  life.  But  all  are  active,  and 
numbers  are  keenly  alive  to  the  resources  within 
their  reach.  More  anxious  and  active  spirits 
probably  breathe  here  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world.  Restless  and  almost  countless  num- 
bers vie  with  each  other  in  struggling  for  dis- 
tinction in  some  new  discovery  or  untried  ex- 
ploit. A  disposition  so  maiked  as  belonging  to 
ourselves,  would  seem  to  be  derived  from  the 
adventurous  character  of  that  bold  mariner  who 
dared  to  explore  distant  seas,  and  brought  Euro- 
pean experience  and  civilization  to  these  un- 
known shores.  The  destiny  of  nations  has 
often  been  stamped  by  the  tendencies  of  their 
founders.  Rome  did  not  more  completely  justify 
her  warlike  inheritance  in  her  long  annals  of 
conquest  and  renown,  than  these  republics  their 
ancestry  in  Columbus  in  the  daring  pursuit  of 
new  discoveries  which  distinguish  their  sons. 

*  ♦  ♦  ♦  We  talk  of  the  pride  of  science. 
But  science  manifests  wisdom  and  foreshadows 
success,  when  it  assumes  its  humblest  attitudes. 
To  learn  that  we  are  unlearned,  to  see  and  ap- 
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pieciate  the  great  extent  of  power  that  surrounds 
us,  to  feel  how  much  of  it  is  unattainable,  and 
in  humble  hope  to  try  to  reach  the  lowest  limits 
of  its  iofly  sphere,  and  make  a  little  segment  of 
it  our  own,  are  genuine  marks  of  merit,  and  just 
aspirings  of  devout  ambition.    Science  is  nothing 
more^nor  less  than  a  knowledge  of  the  works  of 
nature,  and  the  mode  of  makine  some  of  them 
available  to  purposes  of  human  life.    A  develop- 
ment of  her  seeming  mysteries  is  the  utmost  aim 
and  end  of  scientific  investigations  the  most  pro- 
found.    Philosophy  in  its  abstruse  and  success- 
ful labours,  can  at  least  only  hope  to  become  ac- 
quainted with,  and  set  in  motion,  the  operation 
of  her  simple  laws.     The  earliest  and  the  latest 
lesson  in  the  ample  book  of  science,  is  inscribed 
by  the  finger  of  Nature.     Her  merest  elements 
are  full  of  wisdom:  her  sublimest  efforts  are 
not  without  simplicity.     The  inspiration  of  the 
brightest  intellects,  has  been  traced  to  what  may 
be  regarded  as  some  of  the  most  humble  of  her 
agencies.     If  a  swallow's  nest  taught,  according 
to  the  ancient^architect,  the  art  of  thatching  roofs 
with  sprigs  and  loam ;   if  a  stagnant  pool  fur- 
nished philosophy  with  the  elements  of  artificial 
light;  if  the  wet  string  of  a  kite  unfolded  the 
phenomena  of  electricity;   and  if  fruit  falling 
from  a  tree  demonstrated  the  agency  which 
keeps  in  place  and  motion  the  universe, — what 
undiscovered  secret  may  not  yet  reward  a  watch- 
Ail  scrutiny  of  Nature's  familiar  works?     If 
minds  partaking  so  largely  of  celestial  mould 
were  thus  inspired,  more  limited  intelligences 
may  be  content  to  bow  their  heads,  and  derive 
instruction  from    the  same  unerring    sources.' 
Words  wiser  than  the  examples  of  philosophy 
refer  ns,  if  we  would  be  also   wise,  to  the 
lowly  example  of  the  humblest  creeping  thing, 
that   having   *'no  guide,  governor  or  ruler," 
**  prepareth  her  meat  in  the  summer,  and  gather- 
eth  her  food  in  harvest."     Yet  wisdom  when 
even  thus  humbly  taught,  as  we  learn  from  the 
same  inspired  teacher,  is  •*  more  precious  tlian 
pearls :  all  things  that  thou  canst  desire  are  not 
to  be  compared  to  it," — for  **  by  wisdom  is  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  earth." 


be,  and  it  will  be  ours  for  ever.  What  an 
awful  being,  then,  is  a  child, — what  futurities 
are  wrapp^  up  in  it,  when  lying  unconscious 
of  its  great  destiny  :  what  a  (Charge  is  committed 
to  parents,  what  a  responsibility  lies  upon  them ! 
They  are  God's  delegates ;  what  shall  be  the 
eternal  condition  of  that  immortal  creature,  is 
placed  in  a  great  measure  in  their  hands.  It 
has  begun  to  exist, — it  can  never  cease  to  be ; 
it  has  in  it  the  fearful  seeds  of  sin ;  it  must 
receive  the  wages  of  sin — death.  What  then 
is  to  be  done  in  the  intermediate  space  of  time 
which  is  granted  ?  All  for  good,  or  for  evil ; 
for  everlamng  life,  or  everlasUug  death. 


IMPORTANCE  OF   RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION   IN 
CHILDREN. 

It  is  essential  to  bear  in  mind,  that  every 
thing  we  do  has  on  it  the  stamp  of  eternity; 
that  nothing  is  done,  and  then  obliterated,  and 
that  of  every  past  thin^,  we  shall  hear  again. 
That  life  does  not  consist  in  patches  of  being, 
in  some  stranee  way  forming  one  whole,  but  in 
one  continued  series  of  acts,  and  thoughts,  and 
feelinffs,  each  mysteriously  linked  into,  and  con- 
nected with  the  other,  and  altogether  forming 
that  whidi  we  call  hjjman  life,  and  which  is« 
in  fact,  but  the  beginning  of  our  eternity.  It 
is  oars  still,  whatever,  and  wherever,  we  may 


THE  NEW  ELECTRIC  LIOHT. 

The  following  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  discoveries  of  the  present  age  : 

On  Monday  evening,  the  30th  of  October,  we 
visited  the  Hanover-square   Concert  Room  to 
behold  this  new  light;    and  certainly   were 
amazed  atthisadditional  triumph  of  science.  On 
entering  the  large  room,  we  found  it  illuminated 
by  a  diffusive  white  light  that  showed  to  per- 
fection the  pictures  on  the  ceiling,  and  also  some 
which  had  been  placed  in  the  room  to  prove  the 
intensity  and  power  of  the  new  light     This 
test,  a  severe  one,  was  perfectly  satisfactory,  fdr 
the  grays  and  yellows  were  plainly  perceptible, 
as  also  the  flesh  tints.    A  company  comprising 
scientific  men  of  eminence,  the  directors  of  g^ 
companies,  the  proprietors  of  patents  relating 
to  lights  of  every  Kind,   and  a  multitude   h{ 
highly  intelligent  and  respectable  persons,  had 
largely  assembled.    Mr.  Straite  and  Mr.  Petrie, 
the  discoverers   and  patentees,  were  on  the 
platform  answering  the  eager  questions  of  the 
scientific  men ;   and  after  a  short  interval,  Mr. 
Straite  gtive  a  brief  outline  of  the  most  promi- 
nent characteristics  of  the  new  discovery,  which 
was  eagerly  listened  to,  and  frequently  elicited 
bursts  of  genuine  admiration.    He  stated  that 
the  problem  of  rendering  the  electric  light  per- 
manent, self-regulating,  and  economical  had 
been  accomplished.    Its  advantages  were,  that 
not  being  combustible,  it  was  harmless.    That 
being  without  heat,  it  was  not  injurious  to  the 
eyes  or  the  other  senses.    That  it  could  be  con- 
veyed by  wires  as  neatly  as  bell  wires.   It  was 
economical,  for  the  light  of  a  hundred  wax 
lights  could  be  furnished  for  a  penny  an  hour. 
The  outer  shade  being  removed,  an  elegant  glass 
vase,  about  two  feet  in  height,  and  six  inches  in 
diameter,  of  an  arched  shape,  and  on  a  metal 
plate,  so  that  no  air  was  admitted,  was  exposed 
to  view.     Wire  conveying  the  fluid,  was   all 
that  was  to  be  seen,  and  the  light  was  turned 
on  and  off  by  Mr.  Petrie,  and  the  transition 
seemed  from  day  to  night,  although  there  were 
several  chandehers  alight  in  the  room.    The 
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delicate  human  hand  thus  controlling  the  fierce 
and  nx>at  appalling  power  that  manifetts  itself 
in  the  tropical  storm,  struck  all  present,  and  an 
inToluntary  burst  o[  admiration  manifested  the 
almost  awful  interest  with  which  this  matchless 
triumph  of  human  skill  and  science  was  appre- 
ciated. Mr.  Straite  declared  his  intention  (rf* 
fhortly  giving  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  subject. 
Afler  answering  numerous  questions,  the  com- 
pany separated,  certainly  impressed  with  araaze*- 
ment  at  the  discovery  and  admiration  of  the 
gentlemanly  and  modest  bearing  of  the  discover^ 
en. — Jerrold'M  Paper. 

FKIENDS'  EEVIEW. 


L  PHILADELPHIA,  FIRST  MONTH  27,  1849. 

MiRaiKD.'At  Friends'  Meetiog,  Yonge  street, 
on  the  28th  of  last  moDth,  Bekjajiin  Codt,  to 
8v8AN,  daughter  of  Elias  Rogers;  both  of  Yonge 
Street  Monthly  Meeting,  Canada  West. 

,  At  Friends'  Meeting,  New  Hope,  Greene 

County,  Tennessee,  on  the  87th  nit,  Edmund 
Polls,  of  Northampton  Coanty,  N.  C,  to  Maat 
J.,  danghter  of  Jesse  Ellis,  of  the  former  place. 

DiKD,— On  the  8dof  Tenth  month  last,  at  Hud- 
son, Walworth  county.  Wisoossin,  Eomca,  wife  of 
Isaac  Lyon,  a  member  of  Vermillion  ■  Monthly 
Meeting,  Indiana.  It  was  long  her  care  to  dis- 
charge with  fidelity  the  duties  of  wife  and  mother, 
exercising  an  early  and  watchful  care  oyer  her 
family  ]  makinc[  many  saorifioes  of  time  and  sub- 
stance, that  eyinced  her  attachment  to  the  doc- 
trines and  testhnonies  of  our  ReligiouB  Society. 
Her  death  is  a  sore  berearement  to  her  husband, 
family  and  friends:  yet  they  sorrow  not  as  those 
without  hope,  for  through  faith  in  her  dear  Re- 
deemer, she  was  enabled  calmly  to  bear  a  pro- 
tracted illness,  and  rejoiee  in  the  nope  of  an  admis- 
sion into  the  mansions  of  rest. 

,  On  the  11th  of  Eleyenth  month  last,  at 

Tonge  Street,  Canada  West,  Chablks,  son  of  Na- 
thaniel and  Biartha  Pearson,  lacking  a  few  days  of 
bebff  14  years  old.  This  dear  youth  came  to  his 
end  by  fuling  from  a  loaded  wagon,  which  passed 
oyer  his  breast,  and  caused  inunediate  death.  He 
was  of  an  amiable  disposition,  and  endeared  to  a 
large  circle  of  relatiyes  and  friends. 

— — ,  In  Yassalboro,  Maine,  on  First  day  eye- 
ning,  the  12th  of  Eleyenth  month  last,  Pkter  M. 
Stackpolk,  a  yaluable  member  of  Yassalboro 
Monthly  Meetixig  of  Friends,  in  the  46th  year  of 
his  apre.  The  circumstances  attending  the  decease 
of  this  dear  friend,  render  it  peculiarly  distressing. 
His  death  was  oocasiohed  by  injuries  receiyed  by 
the  falling  of  a  piart  of  the  fmme  of  a  building 
which  he  was  assisting  to  raise,  on  Second  day,  the 
6th,  preceding  his  dissolution.  In  the  sUength  of 
his  manhood,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness  as 
a  beloyed  citizen  and  member  of  society,  he  was 
suddenly  taken  away,  leaying  a  widow  and  Are 

Jonng  children,  to  whom  he  was  unusually  en- 
eared,  as  a  kind  husband  and  tender  father,  and  a 


large  circle  of  relatiyes  and  friends  to  monm  his 
loss.  He  was  sensible  to  near  the  close,  and  en- 
duced  his  sufferings  with  Christian  composure  and 
patience.  He  expressed  great  thankfulness  that 
nis  life  was  spareo,  if  but  for  a  few  daysj  and  at 
another  timO;  under  a  sweet  feelins  of  resignation, 
said  he  hoped  this  dispessation  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence would  be  sanctified  to  us  all.  We  are  com- 
forted in  belieyin^,  that  through  the  mercy  of  God 
in  Christ  Jesus,,  his  redeemed  spirit  is  forever  at 
rest. 

J  In  this  city,  on  Third  day,  the  leth  inst., 

MAaTBA  Shitu,  sffed  67  years,  a  member  of  the 
Northern  District  Monthly  Meeting. 

C«mmttBlc«Ud  for  Friends*  flrvi«v. 

A  LETTER  TO  LITTLE  CHILDREN. 

**  Search  bm,  O  God,  and  know  mjr  heart :  try  me, 
and  know  my  thoughts :  And  see  if  there  be  aay 
wicked  way  in  me,  and  lead  me  in  the  way  ever- 
lasting."— Ps.  CTTTJT,  V.  23,  24. 

Dear  CAt/JrsMy^When  I  see  you  in  die  nnr- 
sery,  in  the  cottage,  or  in  the  school-room,  or 
when  I  sit  at  home  and  fimcy  yon  at  work  or 
pUy,  which  I  very  often  do,  I  think  how  pleas- 
ant it  would  be  if  we  could  talk  together,  for  I 
loye  you  much,  and  there  are  many  things  that 
I  should  like  to  say  to  you,  and  iitde  stories  that 
I  could  tell  you ;  but  as  this  cannot  be,  I  am 
going  to  write  you  a  letter,  and  put  it  in  a  book, 
and  I  hope  you  wiU  be  able  to  read  it  and  un- 
derstand it,  and  that  you  may  do  so,  I  adrise  yon 
to  go  into  some  place  alone,  and  think  upon  the 
words  as  70U  read  them. 

I  knew  a  little  giri  who  wished  to  be  good, 
and  liked  to  go  alone,  and  take  her  book  out  of 
her  pocket  and  read ;  sometimes  it  was  the  tes- 
tament, where  you  know  we  are  told  about 
Christ  the  dear  Saviour,  and  the  wonderful 
diings  that  he  did  when  he  was  on  the  earth ; 
how  he  made  the  blind  to  see,  and  the  deaf  to 
hear,  and  the  lame  to  walk.  The  Bible  is  the 
best  of  books.  Sometimes  she  would  read  a 
story  of  a  good  little  boy  or  girl,  and  very  often 
stop  to  think  whether  she  were  as  good  as  they, 
and  to  desire  to  be  so.  We  should  very  oAen 
go  alonof  and  talk  with  our  own  hearts,  and  look 
into  them  to  «ee  how  far  we  are  doing  the  things 
that  we  know  to  be  right.  Even  rery  young 
chUdren  can  tell  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong ; 
now  do  you  know  who  it  is  that  shews  yon 
what  is  fight  or  what  is  wrong  T  it  is  the  dear 
Saviour  by  h'ls  holy  Spirit.  He  knows  it  is  only 
when  we  are  good  that  we  can  be  happy*  and  so 
he  has  put  his  holy  Spirit  into  our  hearts  to 
shew  us  what  is  riffht,  and  what  is  wrong,  and 
to  help  us  to  do  rif^t  and  keep  us  from  doing 
wrong ;  then  how  thankful  we  should  be  to  this 
dear  Saviour,  who  lives  in  heaven,  that  happy 
place  where  he  would  have  us  all  go  when  we 
die ;  how  very  much  we  ought  to  try  to  listen 
to  his  voice,  when  he  speaks  in  the  secret  of  our 
hearts ;  but  we  cannot  hear  him  spoak  unless  we 
are  very  still,  and  this  makes  me  ask  you  to  go 
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alone  many  times  in  the  day  to  wait  on  the  Lord 
and  to  ask  yourselves  such  qaestions  as  tfaes^-* 
Have  I  been  cross  or  unkind  ?  Do  I  always 
speak  the  truth?  Am  I  a  dutiful  child  to  my 
father  and  mother,  and  to  all  who  have  the  care 
of  me  ?  Do  I  love  my  God*  and  try  at  all  times 
to  please  him  ?  Perhaps  you  have  sometimes 
asked  yourselves  such  questions  and  resolved  to 
he  good,  and  soon  forgotten  all  about  it;  this  is 
because  you  do  not  keep  the  Lard  in  yonr 
thoughts,  and  pray  to  him  to  be  preserved  from 
evil.  We  are  all  by  nature  prone  to  evil,  and 
liable  to  be  led  astray  by  Satan,  arid  had  not  the 
dear  Saviour  died  for  us,  and  did  he  not  now  by 
his  holy  Spirit  teach  and  help  us,  we  must  all 
be  miserable  here  and  hereafter. 

Now  I  will  tell  you  something  about  Hum- 
;phrey  Smith,  who  lived  many  years  ago.  His 
father  was  a  poor  man,  and  when  Humphrey 
was  only  ten  years  old,  he  trusted  him  to  go  to 
market  to  sell  things,  and  he  was  very  careful  to 
ask  the  right  price  and  bring  home  the  money. 
When  any  naughty  boys  struck  him,  he  would 
never  strike  them  again.  After  he  became  a 
man,  he  wrote  down  some  of  the  feelings  that 
he  had  when  he  was  a  little  child.  He  says, 
*•  The  love  of  God  was  exceeding  prevalent 
upon  my  little  tender  heart ;  and  I  would  often 
pray  to  God ;  even  earnesUy  did  I  pray  with 
fears,  and  my  heart  was  opened  with  his  love. 
I  would  also  sometimes  make  my  complaint  to 
him  in  secret  upon  my  knees,  when  I  could  get 
into  such  a  place  that  none  could  see  me,  nor 
come  to  know  it :  and  sometimes  as  I  went  along 
the  way,  when  it  came  into  my  heart,  then  would 
I  even  beg  and  cry  with  many  tears,  and  had 
boldness  towards  God  as  towards  a  familiar 
friend,  though  much  in  submission  and  fear,  as 
one  unworthy  because  I  had  sinned  against  him. 
Sometimes  the  love  of  God  would  break  through 
me,  and  his  word  would  make  my  heart  soil, 
and  I  felt  the  same  then  which  now  is  my  life ; 
for  now  I  know,  that  those  that  wait  on  the  Lord 
renew  their  strength.*' 

And  now,  dear  children,  farewell.  May  He 
who  gathers  the  lambs  in  his  arms  and  carries 
them  in  his  bosom,  be  with  you,  and  bless  you 
here  and  for  ever — Amen. 


TOCKOA  AND  TALLULAH  FALLS  IN  OEOaOZA, 
HABBBSHAM  GOUNTT. 

Those  only  who  have  visited  and  contemplated 
this  interesting  section  of  our  country,  can  justly 
appreciate  the  beauty  and  magnificence,  and  the 
wildness  and  sublimity  of  the  natural  scenery 
around  the  southern  termination  of  the  Blue 
Ridge.  There  are  many  rich  scenes,  whose 
unknown  and  heretofore  unfrequented  recesses 
have  never  yet  been  described,  along  the  west- 
ern and  mountainous  border  of  tlie  Carolinas  and 
Georgia. 

Tockoa  Fall  is  in  a  small  creek  of  the  same- 


name,  jost  before  it  rufls  into  the  Tugaloo,  one 
hundred  and  fiAy  miles  north-west  from  Augusta. 
The  perpendicular  fall  is  one  hundred  and  eighty 
six  feet.  It  is  surrounded  by  no  wild  soenery. 
The  nvulet,  disturbed  by  no  rapids,  moves  with 
a  gentle  current,  and  drops  without  warning  into 
a  beautiful  basin  below,  expanding  into  fine  rain 
before  it  teaches  the  bottom ;  the  breeze  which 
always  plays  there  spreads  a  thick  ^ray  around, 
and  ornaments  the  failing  water,  the  rock  and 
the  shmbbery  with  rainl^ws.  A  carriage  road 
is  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  falls,  and  a  party 
can  ride  to  the  base  and  to  the  summit  of  the 
precipice.  The  Tockoa  produces  a  sensation 
rather  of  the  beautiful  than  the  snblime ;  it 
pleases,  but  does  not  terrify ;  it  satisfies,  but  does 
not  overwhelm  the  expectation.  It  is  a  fine  pre- 
paration for  the  scenery  which  awaits  the  traveller 
sixteen  miles  to  the  northward. 

The  irapids  of  Tallulah  are  in  Georgia,  in 
Habersham  county,  ten  miles  above  the  union  of 
the  Tallulah  and  Chataoga  river,  which  form 
the  Tugaloo,  five  miles  from  South  Carolina,  and 
about  twenty  miles  from  the  lin^  of  North  c3aro- 
Una.  The  river,  which  Lb  forty  yards  wide  above 
the  rapids,  is  forced,  for  a  mile  and  a  fourth, 
through  a  range  of  mountains  into  a  channel 
scarcely  twenty  foot  broad.  The  mountain  re^ 
eeives  the  water  into  a  broad  basin,  surrounded 
by  solid  rock  one  hundred  feet  in  height*  Here 
the  stream  pauses  in  anticipation  of  the  gulf  be- 
low ;  then  rashes  down  a  cataract  forty  feet, 
then  hurrying  through  a  narrow  winding  pas- 
sage, dashing  from  side  to  side  against  the  preci- 
pice, and  repeatedly  turning  at  right  angles,  is 
precipitated  one  hundred  feet,  and  in  a  moment 
afWr,  fifty  feet  ifore,  and  then,  making  many 
short  turns,  it  rushes  down  three  or  four  falls  of 
twenty  and  ten  feet.  The  sum  of  the  fall  in  the 
distance  of  a  mile  is  estionted  at  three  hundred 
and  fifty  feet. 

The  rapids,  however  splendid,  apart  from  the 
snUimity  with  which  they  are  surrounded,  are 
only  an  appendage  to  the  stupendous  banks  of 
solid  rock  descending  almost  perpendicular  to 
the  water  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  varying 
in  the  distance  of  a  mile,  from  seven  hundred  to 
one  thousand  feet  in  height,  so  that  the  stream 
literally  passes  in  that  distanee  through  the 
mouniains,  or  rather  through  the  high  lan^  that 
connect  two  mountains.  The  visiter  approaching 
from  the  west,  finds  an  easy  descent  for  the  last 
mile,  and  drives  his  carriage  to  the  very  edge  of 
the  gulf.  No  unusual  appearanoes  of  pointed 
rocks  or  broken  lands  admonish  him  that  the 
rapids  are  near,  till  suddenly  he  sees  the  open- 
ing  abyss.  He  advances  cautiously  from  tree 
to  tree,  till  he  looks  down  upon  the  water. 
Instantly  his  mind  surrenders  itself  to  the  over- 
whelming sensation  of  awe  and  amazement 
Some  vbiters,  hurrying  down  to  the  brink  with- 
out giving  the  mind  time  to  collect  itsellE^  ex- 
perience dizziness  and  faintnessi  and  are  com* 
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pelled  to  crawl  back.  Here  are  no  artificial 
embellishments.  The  scenery  wears  the  artless 
lobe  of  nature's  wildness.  The  romantic  va- 
riety, magnificence,  and  sublimity  of  Jehoyah*s 
works  are  untouched  by  human  hands.  The 
rapids  are  in  the  bosom  of  a  forest 

In  front  of  the  spectator,  the  perpendicalar 
face  of  the  rock  on  the  opposite  shore  presents 
a  variety  of  figures  and  colours,  brown,  white, 
azure,  and  purple,  overhanging,  receding,  angu- 
lar, and  square  surfaces ;  figures  in  bas-relief, 
ornamented  with  shrubbery ;  small  rivulets  fall- 
ing in  graceful  cascades  down  the  precipice ;  the 
opening  abyss  lined  with  massive  rock ;  the 
foaming,  roaring  water  at  the  bottom,  encircled 
by  rainbows,  are  all  seen  at  one  view.  The 
scenery  does  not  lose  its  power  by  long  and 
minute  examination ;  the  writer  lingered  about 
the  rapids  three  days,  and  the  efiect  was  rather 
heightened  by  new  discoveries  than  weakened 
by  familiarity. 

The  most  magnificent  general  view  is  from  a 
part  of  the  precipice  which  projects  over  the 
abyss  twenty  feet,  and  which  is  gained  by  a 
descent  of  fifteen  feet  This  is  half  way  between 
the  commencement  and  the  termination  of  the 
r^ids,  near  the  highest  part  of  the  mountain 
through  which  they  pass,  not  less  than  one 
thousand  feet  above  the  water,  and  affords  the 
best  view  of  the  second  and  third  falls,  one  of 
which  is  almost  under  the  projection.  The 
rock-house,  formerly  the  entrance  of  the  Indian's 
paradise,  but  now  Uie  eagle's  habitation,  is  seen ; 
the  earth  in  front  and  on  either  hand,  opens  wide 
and  deep ;  under  it  is  seen  and  heard  the  pouring 
and  dashing  of  the  cataracts. 

The  rock-house  is  an  entrance,  apparently  ten 
feet  square,  leading  into  the  perpendicular  face 
of  the  rock,  too  far  down  the  side  to  be  accessi- 
ble. We  were  informed  by  the  guide  of  an  In- 
dian tradition,  that  this  is  the  door  of  paradise. 
They  had  freqnendy  traced  their  lost  compan- 
ions to  this  spot,  and  could  never  hear  of  them 
again ;  since  which  no  Indian  has  been  known 
to  hunt  near  the  rapids  of  Tallulah.  At  present 
the  less  superstitious  eagle  finds  there- a^safe  re* 
treat  to  rear  her  young. 

There  are  three  places  of  descent  to  the  bed 
of  the  river;  two  of  these  meet  at  the  same 
plac^  and  the  other  leads  to  the  bottom  of  the 
upp^  fall.  The  other  hWs  have  been  approached 
very  seldom,  and  only  by  fording  up  the  stream. 
BoUi  descents  cannot  easily  be  performed  the 
same  day;  the  upper  one  to  the  fall  is  the 
most  interesting.  To  look  out  at  tlie  opening  of 
this  deep  gulf  pays  the  excessive  fatigue  of  the 
lower  descent,  but  the  view  from  several  posi- 
tions above,  produces  the  most  enchanting  effect 
of  grandeur  and  sublimity. 

The  best  judges,  however,  unanimously  ex- 
,  press  a  preference  for  the  rapids  of  Tallulah. 
As  at  the  Table  Mountain,  so  also  two  days  at 
least  should  bo  devoted  to  the  rapids. 


Mud  Creek  Fall  is  twenty  five  miles  north  of 
Tallulah.  The  whole  fall  of  the  cataract  is  two 
hundred  and  eighty  feet,  and  the  effect  is  emi- 
nently interesting.— JV.  JSnurican  Tourist* 

Commanlcated  to  ihm  LiTing  Age,  bj  a  Ladj  In  Paris. 
BARLT  RISING  AND  INDUSTRY  OF  BIRDS. 

The  zeal  and  perseverance  with  which  some 
persons  devote  themselves  to  the  economy 
of  nature,  to  the  developments  of  science,  the 
obervance  of  animal  life  especially,  either  in  its 
structured  forms  or  its  habits,  prove  that  there  is 
something  perfectly  unselfish  in  human  nature; 
a  love  of  truth  for  its  own  sake,  absolutely  disin« 
terested. 

One  of  my  friends  in  Paris  has  an  acquain- 
tance, remarkable  for  the  simplicity  of  his  man- 
ners and  the  kindness  of  his  disposition,  who,  like 
Alexander  Wilson  and  Audubon,  delights  him- 
self in  the  history  and  the  habits  of  the  feathered 
race.  M.  Dureau  de  la  Malle  is  not  adventurous 
like  our  American  ornithologists.  Linnaeus 
sometimes  employed  himself  with  satisfaction 
upon  a  few  square  feet  of  grass  ground,  to  study 
the  varieties  of  its  vegetable  products,  and  the 
multitude  of  insects  that  find  their  sustenance 
upon  them;  and  St  Pierre, in  the  vitality  of  a 
single  strawberry  plant,  beheld  with  admiration 
the  wisdom  and  goodness  which  bestow  con- 
sciousness and  enjoyment  in  minute  and  innume- 
rable forms  of  life.  M.  de  la  Malle,  in  like  man- 
ner, watehes  over  the  affections,  the  industry, 
the  pleasures,  and  the  distinctive  peculiarities  of 
the  pretty  creatures  who  have  made  their  resting 
place  under  his  windows.  To  do  this,  for  half 
the  year  he  accommodates  his  own  habits  to 
theirs.  "  For  the  last  thirty  years,"  says  he, 
**  in  the  spring  and  autamn  I  go  to  bed  regularly 
at  seven  o'clock,  and  rise  at  twelve :  a  practice 
necessary  to  make  observations  upon  the  matinal 
habits  of  birds.  Eight  species  have  afforded  the 
following  result:  the  chaffinch  {pin8on,FrancaU) 
awakes  from  one  to  half  after  one  in  the  morn- 
ing; the  linnet  {fauvette)  between  two  and 
three ;  the  quail  (caille)  between  two  and  a  half 
and  three ;  the  blackbird  {merh)  between  three 
and  a  half  and  four;  the  nightingale  {rossignol  det 
murailles)  between  three  and  three  and  a  half;  the 
lapwing  {pouliot)  at  four;  the  sparrow  {moineau) 
at  from  five  to  five  and  a  half;  the  tomtit 
[mesange)  also  from  five  to  five  and  a  half.  Thus 
the  chaffinch  is  the  most  matinal  and  the  spar- 
row and  tomtit  the  most  dilatory  of  the  birds 
observed. 

Endeavoring  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  these 
differences  in  the  commencement  of  their  diur- 
nal activity,  M.  de  la  Malle  noticed  some  curious 
facts  in  regard  to  several  individuals.  June  4th, 
1846,  the  linnet  and  the  blackbird,  which  had 
not  previously  taken  flight  until  four  o'clock, 
changed  the  time  to  two  and  a  half.  What  was 
the  occasion  of  this?     Their  little  ones  were 
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hatched ;  the  necessities  of  each  family  had  in- 
creased. Until  this  day  the  provident  male  obtain- 
ed food  for  himselfy  and  had  relieved  the  patient 
hen,  both  enjoying  a  protracted  repose  compared 
with  other  tribes ;  but  the  increase  of  a  bird's 
nest,  like  that  of  a  human  family,  demands  in- 
crease of  means,  and,  therefore,  increase  of  toil 
to  supply  their  wants.  By  the  clear  light  of  the 
moon,  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  two  species 
^were  then,  and  afterwanls,  seen  busy,  searching 
among  the  grass  and  along  the  flower  borders  for 
insects,  and  stray  particles  of  nutritious  sub- 
stance, destined  to  feed  the  nestlings. 

June  IIU),  the  linnet  was  awakened  some 
hours  before  the  usual  time,  by  the  light  of  a 
brilliant  lamp,  and  began  to  sing,  but  perceiving 
that  she  was  out  of  season,  she  composed  her^ 
self  again.  Free  blackbiids  full-grown  were 
never  observed  to  imitate  any  note  of  other 
birds,  while  caged  birds  of  that  species,  taken 
young,  become  very  good  imitators.  M.  de  la 
Malle  possesses  one  of  the  latter,  which  he 
caused  to  be  hung  up  near  the  garden.  There 
its  powerful  voice  sent  out  vigorously  the  acquired 
song.  The  free  birds,  however,  disdaining  this 
accomplishment,  resisted  all  improvement,  and 
limited  themselves  to  nature's  teaching.  Not  so 
their  fledglings ;  they,  impressible  like  him  who 
has  dominion  over  the  birds  of  the  air,  and,  like 
new  generations  of  men  seizing  upon  new  sug- 
gestions, in  despite  of  the  tenacity  of  their  pre- 
decessors, learned  the  song  of  the  litde  captive. 
Hatched  March  10th,  these  young  blackbirds 
were  the  oflspring  of  the  same  pair ;  their  birth- 
place was  the  same  garden,  the  same  linden  tree, 
the  same  nest,  and,  by  the  middle  of  June,  they 
had  become  proficient  in  the  art  of  the  caged 
bird,  answering  to  him,  or  singing  in  concert  with 
him,  repeating  with  many  voices  the  notes  which 
had  been  sung  in  vain  to  their  parents.  So 
much  for  good  company  and  for  the  education  of 
birds. 

According  to  M.  de  la  Malle's  observations, 
domegtic  birdSf  for  they  may  be  called  such,  that 
fix  themselves  confidingly  near  the  habitations 
of  man,  require  just  the  same  duration  of  sleep 
as  the  lord  of  creation.  Seven  hours,  a  little 
more  or  les^,  out  of  the  twenty-four,  are  neces- 
sary to  the  daily  refreshuAent  of  our  human  life, 
and  so  long  appears  to  be  the  period  allotted  to 
the  oblivion  of  those  little  lives  which  minister 
so  delightfully  to  the  gratification  of  ours. 


CLOTH  MADK  OF   PINE-APPLE  LEAVES. 

Some  time  afo  we  observed  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Batu  Blyer  a  number  of  Chinese  labour- 
ers employed  in  cleaning  the  fibres  of  pine-apple 
leaves  for  exportation  to  China,  a  new  and  pro- 
mising branch  of  industry  in  Singapore.  The 
process  of  extracting  and  bleaching  the  fibres  is 
exceedingly  ^mple.  The  first  step  is  to  remove 
the  fleshy  or  succulent  side  of  the  leaf.    A  Chi- 


nese, astride  on  a  narrow  stool,  extends  on  it  in 
front  of  him  a  pine-apple  leaf,  one  end  of  whic 
is  kept  firm  by  being  placed  beneath  a  small 
bundle  of  cloth  on  which  he  sits.  He  then  with 
a  kind  of  two-handled  plane  made  of  bamboo 
removes  the  succulent  matter.  Another  man 
receives  the  leaves  as  they  are  planed,  and  with 
his  thumb-nail  loosens  and  gathers  the  fibres 
about  the  middle  of  tlie  leaf,  which  enables  him 
by  one  effort  to  detach  the  whole  of  them  from 
the  outer  skin*  The  fibres  are  next  steeped  in 
water  for  some  time,  aAer  which  they  are  washed, 
in  order  to  free  them  from  the  matter  that  still 
adheres  and  binds  them  together.  They  are 
now  laid  out  to  dry  and  bleach  on  rude  frames 
of  split  bamboo.  The  process  of  steeping, 
washing,  and  exposing  to  the  sun  is  repeated  for 
some  days  until  the  fibres  are  considered  to  be 
property  bleached.  Without  further  preparation 
they  are  sent  into  town  for  exportation  to  China* 
Nearly  all  the  islands  near  Singapore  are  more 
or  less  planted  with  pine-apples,  which,  at  a 
rough  estimate,  cover  an  extent  of  two  thousand 
acres.  The  enormous  quantity  of  leaves  that 
are  annually  suffered  to  putrefy  on  the  ground 
would  supply  fibre  for  a  large  manufactory  of 
valuable  pina  cloth.  The  fibres  should  be 
cleaned  on  the  spot.  Fortunately  the  pine-apple 
planters  are  not  Malays,  but  industrious  and 
thrifty  Bogis,  most  of  whom  have  families* 
These  men  could  be  readily  induced  to  prepare 
the  fibres.  Let  any  merchant  offer  an  adequate 
price,  and  a  steady  annual  supply  will  soon  be 
obtained. — Journal  of  the  Indian  Archipelago* 

JOED«  BICHARDSON's  MARRIAGE. 

"  I  was  now  in  the  28th  year  of  my  age,  and 
had  travelled  and  laboured  much  in  the  Lord's 
work,  at  home  and  abroad,  but  had  not  yet 
found  my  way  clear  to  marry,  although  not 
without  some  likely  opportunity,  and  with 
such  as  were  a  great  deal  richer  than  she  was, 
whom  I  did  marry  ]  but  I  was  afraid  in  this 
weighty  affair  of  missing  my  way,  knowing  the 
great  difference  there  is  between  those  who 
only  profess  and  those  who  possess  the  Truth, 
between  those  who  are  only  in  the  first  nature 
and  unregenerate  state,  and  those  who  are  born 
again,  not  of  flesh  and  blood,  nor  indeed  of  any 
thing  that  is  corruptible,  but  of  that  incorrupt- 
ible  seed  and  living  word  of  God,*  which  leads 
into  a  lively  hope,  and  takes  delight  to  please 
and  obey  the  Lord  in  all  things :  these  become 
sons,  or  children  of  God,  in  a  more  spiritual 
and  nearer  relation  than  that  of  creation  only. 
Such  who  come  to  be  gathered  to  walk  with, 
and  truly  love  Christ,  the  Bridegroom  of  the 
soul,  are  brought  into  a  greater  nearness,  truer 
sympathy,  and  unity  of  spirit,  than  the  world 
knows  of.  Read  this,  you  that  are  born  again, 
and  duly  consider  it  in  its  proper  time  and 
place.    I  believe,  and  therefore  truly  speak  it, 
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tbe  Lord  gare  me  such  a  wife  as  really  feared 
Him,  loved  truth  and  righteousnessy  and  all  mich 
tas  she  thought  loved,  and  especially  such  as 
lived  in  the  Truth.  She  was  descended  from 
an  honest  family,  in  the  east  part  of  Yorkshire, 
the  only  child  her  parents  left  ;  they  were 
bakers  by  trade,  and  gave  her  a  commendable 
education,  though  they  did  not  leave  her  any 
great  portion. 

<<  She  was  a  woman  of  an  excellent  temper, 
very  affectionate,  sober,  and  pnident,  loved 
retirement  much,  and  waiting  upon  the  Lord, 
and  the  enjoyment  of  his  internal  and  living 
presence*  Assembling  with  the  Lord's  people 
was  her  great  delisht,  that  they  might  also  par* 
take  with  her  of  the  like  special  favours.  This 
was  as  her  crown  and  kingdom  in  this  world, 
even  from  her  childhood,  and  to  see  Friends 
posper  in  the  truth,  was  matter  of  great  en* 
joyment  to  her. 

<<  When  we  had  been  married  scarcely  three 
years,  the  Lord  raised  her  up  publicly  to  preach 
the  Gospel,  which  was  very  acceptable  to 
Friends  in  their  meetings :  and  also  she  had  the 
spirit  of  grace  and  supplication  measurably 
poured  upon  her,  so  that  many,  with  myself, 
did  believe  she  had  access  to  the  throne  of 
grace,  and  to  that  raver  which  maketh  glad  the 
city  of  God.  My  dear  wife  was  taken  from  me 
when  we  had  been  married  about  five  years,  in 
the  28th  year  of  her  age,  and  died  in  a  sweet 
frame  of  mind,  being  sensible  to  the  end.  Her 
last  words  were,  <  He  is  come— He  is  come, 
whom  my  soul  loves, — and  my  soul  rejoices  in 
God  my  Saviour,  aud  my  spirit  magnifies  him,' 
and  so  passed  away  like  a  lamb)  I  believe  to  a 
mansion  of  glory,  where  her  redeemed  soul 
will  forever  sing  *  Hallelujah,  to  the  Lord  God 
and  the  Lamb,  who  is  worthy  of  glory,  honour, 
salvation  and  strength,  now  and  forever.*  " — 
Lift  of  John  Richardson. 


TH£  MUD  COTTAGES. 

At  no  great  distance  from  a  favourite  watering. 
place  in  the  south  of  England,  a  few  mud  cot- 
tages are  met  with,  occupied  by  labourers  who 
Work  on  the  soil.  Some  years  ago,  this  place 
*Was  noted  for  the  wickedness  of  its  inhabitants, 
who  were  almost  wholly  uneducated,  and  their 
children  wer6  growing  up  around  them  wild  and 
roekless,  and  in  all  the  evil  habits  of  their  pa« 
rents.  There  was  no  school  within  reach,  and 
the  sad  spot  was  looked  upon  as  a  nest  of  thieves 
and  robbers,  being  so  great  a  terror  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood, that  the  lane  leading  to  it  was  de- 
signated "  Cut-throat  lane.'*  God,  who  some- 
times works  by  the  smallest  means  to  the  praise 
of  His  own  power  and  grace,  attracted,  as  we 
may  believe,  two  pious  women  to  this  miserable 
spot  They  remarked  the  ragged  children  idling 
about  the  fresh  ploughed  land,  and  said  to  each 


other,  *«  Surely  we  can  do  something  for  theee 
poor  destitute  little  creatures."  "Hiey  com- 
menced the  work  by  instructing  a  very  few,  in 
one  of  tbe  mud  cottages,  the  parents  suffering 
their  children  to  attend  without  oppoeition. 
After  a  time  the  number  increased,  and  the  school 
was  removed  to  a  ban  in  a  village  half  a  rails 
off,  where  these  litde  ones  received  their  weekly 
lessons  from  their  persevering  instructors,  who 
believed  that  by  acting  in  simple  faith,  **  their 
labour  would  not  be  in  vain  in  the  Lord."  The 
work  thus  went  on  until  a  pious  tradesman,  in* 
ilucnced  to  labour  for  the  salvation  of  sinners, 
by  Him  who  died  to  save  us,  visited  the  bam, 
and  gave  a  lew  words  of  instruction,  from  time 
to  time,  to  a  number  of  adults  whom  he  found 
willing  to  listen.  He  prayed  earnestly  for  m 
blessing  on  this  work  of  laith  and  love,  and  he 
asked  not  in  vain  of  Him  whose  promise  is 
written  in  the  sacred  volume  as  with  a  sunbeam, 
•<  Ask  and  ye  shall  receive."  A  sohool-room 
was  built  at  the  cost  of  more  than  ^£900,  col- 
lected  indeed  with  difficulty  and  at  distant  pe- 
riods ;  and  the  weekly  instruction  was  succeeaed 
by  daily  lessons  to  the  4shildren.  At  length  the 
people  of  the  viibge  seemed,  as  if  touched  by 
the  finger  of  God,  to  awake  from  the  long  sleep 
of  spiritual  death.  The  pious  teacher  gave  his 
time  and  energy  to  the  new  work  freely,  and 
full  of  prayer  that  he  might  be  the  happy  instru- 
ment of  **  winning  souls  to  Christ."  His  labour 
has  been  blessed,  and  now  there  are  many  seals 
to  his  ministry. 

One  case  is  most  striking.  It  was  that  of  a 
dissolute  and  depraved  young  man,  a  great  bird 
frincier,  who,  having  a  tfioughtful  wife,  used  all 
his  endeavours  to  hinder  her  from  going  to  the 
new  chapel.  One  evening  she  askc^  him  to  go 
with  her.  In  reply  to  her  invitation,  he  growled 
out,  **  I  will  go  there  when  ray  canary  bird  sings 
by  candle-light"  This  he  knew  was  never 
likely  to  occur,  and  he  little  thought  that  these 
words  said  in  the  wickedness  of  his  heart  were 
soon  to  be  verified  to  the  saving  of  his  soul. 
A  short  time  after  this,  the  wife  again  asked  her 
husband  to  go  with  her  to  the  chapel ;  the  re- 
quest rendered  him  savage  and  revengeful.  She 
lighted  the  small  candle  and  was  about  to  leave 
the  room,  when  the  cSuiaiy,  all  unconscious  of 
the  power  of  his  unwonted  note,  struck  up  a 
livelv  evening  song,  as  the  taper  riimmered 
in  the  dark  cottage.  They  looked  at  each 
other  with  amazement,  remembering  the  pro- 
mise about  the  bird.  The  wife  seized  the 
happy  moment  and  exclaimed,  "  Now  then  your 
canary  bird  sings  by  candle-light,  and  if  you  do 
not  fulfil  your  promise  I  can  never  believe 
you  more."  Conviction,  somewhat  stifled,  in- 
deed, but  still  strong,  took  possession  of  his 
heart ;  he  paused,  he  hesitated,  he  doubted,  and 
we  may  conclude,  he  half  belie vedj  for  at  length 
he  consented  to  send  word  to  a  pious  neighbour, 
whom  he  had  often  scoffed  at  and  ridiculed,  that 
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he  would  go  with  him  that  night  to  the  chapel. 
He  enter^  the  oaee  haled  loora  anknown  to 
the  minifitef  in  person  and  cireumetancefl.    The 
text,  ^  Te  mast  be  born  again,"  and  the  sermon 
upon  it  were  unprepaced,  eave  by  tiie  *«  Spirit 
Aat  searcheth  all  thinga."    The  nature  of  man 
in  the  fall  wae  fullj  eel  forth,  and  the  great 
change  to  be  wrought  by  the  new  birth  power- 
fully dwelt  upon.     The  younnf  man  went  home 
atrugghng  with  convietion ;   and  being  taunted 
by  some  of  his  wickad  acquaintance,  his  wife 
feared  he  would  aot  repeat  his  attendance  at  the 
diapel ;  but  he  thought  within  himself,  I  will 
not  be  beaten  so  soon,  but  will  go  again.    He 
did  so,  and  again  the  unpremeditated  sermon 
from  the  same  lips  foUowed  him  close.  He  went 
away  offended^  saying,  **Some  one  must  have 
told  the  minister  about  me,"  and  accused  his 
father  of  being  the  person.    His  father  denied 
the  charge,  but  begged  him  to  go  the  next  Sab- 
bath,  as  the  same  minister  was  not  likely  to  be 
present  It  ho  we?er  happened  that  this  time  also 
the  same  lips  spoke  from  the  same  pulpit  to  the 
same  heart     The  penitent  sinner  had   wept 
before ;  but  now  he  wept  day  and  night,  seeking 
solitary  places  in  order  ta  pour  out  his  burdened 
soul.     The  Holy  Spirit  worked  availingly  in 
him,  and  now  he  is  become  one  of  the  chief  sup- 
porters of  the  litde  company  of  worshippers  at 
■  village.    Other  and  great  changes  have 

been  wrought  during  the  ten  years'  labour  in  the 
school  and  the  chapel. 

The  school  was  visited  by  some  Friends  in 
the  spring  of  1848,  at  which  time  seventy  chil- 
dren were  ia  daily  attendance. 

Opportunities  of  doing  good,  such  as  that 
which  gave  rise  to  the  circumstances  recorded  in 
the  foregoing  narrative,  are  not  of  rare  occur- 
rence; and  it  is  to  be  desired  that  they  were 
more  of\en  embraced  in  the  same  simple  manner. 
By  working  with  the  means  at  our  disposal,  we 
shall  be  far  more  likely  to  attain  the  desired  end, 
than  by  deferring  the  undertaking  until  a  wider 
opening,  and  more  promising  apparatus  shall  be 
presented.  Had  the  individuals  who  pitied  the 
wretched  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  mud 
cottages  waited  until  a  school-room  had  been 
built,  a  fair  attendance  of  the  children  secured, 
or  a  local  association  formed,  the  probability  is 
that  nothing  would  have  been  done.  It  is  upon 
the  prompt,  persevering,  and  prayerful  employ- 
ment of  the  simple  means  that  lie  within  our 
reach,  that  a  blessing  so  often  rests. 


A  WORD  TO  PARENTS. 
Children  are  designed  to  be  the  means  of  call- 
ing forth  our  tenderest  affections,  and  of  enlarg- 
ing our  Christian  love,  of  exeicising  our  patience, 
long-sufTering,  submission  to  the  divine  will,  and 
holy  trust  and  confidence  in  Qod«  It  is  by  such 
improvement  of  onr  own  character,  that  we  shall 
be  best  able  to  improve  and  eoRact  that  of  our 


children,  and  to  help  them  forward  in  their 
Christian  course. 

We  most  be  resolute  and  firm,  but  at  the  same 
time  endeavour  to  be  calm  and  gentle  and  af« 
fectionaie. 

In  ruling  our  families  we  should  find  our  ig- 
norance instructed  and  ourwea  -kness  assisted; 
were  wo  more  constandy  to  keep  in  mind  the 
manner  in  which  we  ourselves  are  dealt  with  as 
the  children  of  our  heavenly  Parent.     For  ex- 
ample, Ood   is  just,  hating  iniquity;  visiting 
transgression,  and  taking  account  of  sin ;  and 
shall  we  make  light  of  that  which  He  hateth?— * 
shall  we  firom  a  blind  affection  to  our  children* 
venture  to  call  their  evil  good,  and  to  pass  over 
those  transgressions  which  it  is  our  bounden  duty 
to  resist  to  the  utmost?    But  while  Qod  is  just, 
he  is  also  the  God  of  love,  of  patience,  long- 
snfiering,  and  of  tender  mercy,  not  willing  the 
death   of  any  sinner,  but  reaay  to  receive  the 
weakest  and  most  erring  of  his  children  who 
repent  and  turn  to  him.     And  shall  parents  be 
an^ry  and  impatient  at  every  trifling  offencei 
ready  to  condemn  and  to  punish,  backward  in 
exercising  that  long-suffering  and   forgiveness 
which  they  as  much  need  themselves  ?  Further* 
God  dealeth  bountifully  with  us,  daily  loading 
us  with  benefits,  giving  us  all  things  richly  to 
enjoy :  he  openeth  his  hand  and  satisfieth  the 
desire  of  every  living  thing ;  but  at  the  same 
time  he  withholdeth  from  us  all  things  hurtful, 
which  in  our  blindness  and  ignorance  we  may 
desire.  So  let  your  children  find  you  ever  ready 
to  the  utmost  of  your  power  to  satisfy  their 
wants,  to  promote  their  happiness,  and  to  grant 
them  every  innocent  enjoyment ;  but  at  the  same 
time  firm  in  resisting  their  unreasonable  desires, 
and  in  withholding  what  you  know  to  be  hurtful 
to  them. 

If  you  thus  bear  in  mind  the  divine  exaniple, 
and  endeavour  to  conduct  yourselves  towards 
your  children  according  to  the  spirit  and  the  pre- 
cepts of  Scripture,  you  may  humbly  trust  that 
the  government  df  their  earthly  parents  will  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  divine  government  in  their 
hearts,  and  that  their  affection  and  respect  for 
yourselves,  will  lead  on  to  the  exercise  of  love 
and  reverence  toward  their  heavenly  Parent* 

Do  not  punish  children  according  to  the  vexa- 
tion you  feel  yourselves,  but  acconiing  to  their 
real  faultiness. 

It  is  an  excellent  rule  that  a  Christian  should 
undertake  no  important  bustness  upon  which  he 
cannot  honestly  implore  the  divine  blessing* 
Bear  in  mind  this  rule  in  the  direction  of  yOur 
families :  forget  not  that  the  prayer  of  the  heart 
can  be  carried  on  ia  the  midst  of  the  busiest  and> 
most  laborious  life;  in  all  your  undertakings  for 
the  good  of  your  children,  when  engaged  by  tha 
cares  and  employments  of  the  day,  happpy  will 
it  be  if  from  time  to  time  you  can  secretly  lift 
up  your  heart  to  your  heavenly  Father  and  look' 
to  bkn  for  help!  especially  remembeiiag  itm 
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when  called  upon  to  correct  your  children  :  how 
can  a  parent,  who  is  looking  for  a  blessing  from 
the  Lord,  act  in  passion  or  revenge  T  Your 
spirit  will  be  calmed,  and  punishment  will  be- 
come what  it  ought  to  be,  the  correction  of  love, 
inflicted,  not  for  your  pleasure,  but  for  the  profit 
of  your  child. 

Attend  to  the  state  of  your  own  hearts,  then 
you  will  not  be  surprised  to  find  your  children 
by  nature  prone  to  evil,  and  slow  in  practising 
what  is  good  -,  then  you  will  know  how  to  sym- 
pathise with  them  under  their  weakness  and 
numerous  temptations,  and  learn  to  restore  those 
who  fall,  in  the  spirit  of  meekness.  Charity  suf- 
fereth  long ;  beareth  the  imperfection  of  others 
without  hesitation ;  waits  for  their  amendment 
without  impatience,  and  begs  it  of  God  without 
being  weary.  Under  the  new  covenant  a  free 
offer  is  made  through  Christ  Jesus  our  Saviour, 
both  to  «s  and  to  our  children^  of  redemption 
from  sin,  and  of  life  eternal. 

We  are  not,  therefore^  to  regard  children 
merely  as  the  heirs  of  a  corrupt  nature,  disposed 
to  evil,  averse  to  good,  and  liable  to  eondemna* 
tion ;  but  as  the  objects  of  their  Redeemer's 
love  and  tenderness,  capable  of  being  fitted  by 
his  erace  for  the  heavenly  kingdom,  and  of  being 
touched  even  from  their  earliest  years  by  the 
secret  influence  of  his  Holy  Spirit. 

Having  such  confidence,  be  ctiimated  in  your 
endeavours  to  cherish  this  precious  gift  in  the 
hearts  of  your  children,  and  beware  lest  it  be 
quenched  through  corrupting  example  and  evil 
habits.  Earnestly  endeavour,  to  the  best  of  your 
ability,  to  instruct  them  in  the  truths,  and  to 
bring  them  up  in  the  spirit  of  the  gospel ;  as- 
sured that  you  are  not  left  to  work  alone,  that  you 
are  but  humble  instruments  appointed  to  cr-ope- 
rate  with  the  Divine  intentions  of  mercy  towards 
them. 

Can  you  not  in  the  spirit  of  love,  bring  your 
litde  ones  around  you,  and  tell  them  of  the  great 
and  good  God  who  made  them  and  takes  care 
of  them  every  moment  T  CaiiQrou  not  tell  them 
of  their  merciful  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  who 
loves  little  children;  who  came  into  the  world  to 
bless  and  save  them  and  all  mankind ;  and  of 
that  Holy  Spirit  which  will  teach  them  in  the 
secret  of  the  heart,  showing  them  what  is  wrong, 
and  leading  them  to  all  that  is  right  T*' 

X.  Hoare'9  friendly  advice  to  Parents. 


THE  SIIEPHBKD'fl  TBTT. 

<•  I  shall  behold  man  no  more  with  the  in- 
habitants of  the  world :  mine  age  is  departed, 
and  is  removed  from  me  as  a  shepherd's  tent." 
— ^Isa.  xxxvm.,  11,  12. — It  was  in  the  bleak 
season  of  a  cold  autumn,  by  the  side  of  a  large 
nioor>  that  I  one  day  saw  a  shepherd's  tent.  It 
was  composed  of  straw  and  fern,  and  secured 
under  the  warmer  side  of  a  hedge,  with  a  few 
briars  and  stakes.    Thither,  for  about  a  week, 


he  took  shelter,  until  the  herbage  failed  his 
flock,  and  he  removed,!  know  not  whither. 
His  tent  was,  however,  left  behind.  A  few 
days  after,  I  rode  that  way,  and  looked  for  the 
shepherd's  tent,  but  it  was  gone.  The  stormy 
winds  had  scattered  its  frail  materials,  and  only 
a  few  fragments  strewed  the  ground,  to  mark 
out  that  once,  for  a  brief  day,  the  tent  had  its 
residence,  and  the  shepherd  his  solace  there. 
And  such  is  this  life,  and  such  are  all  the  airy 
expectations,  and  imaginary  felicities,  and  hoped 
for  ports  and  places  beneath  the  sun.  Time 
scatters  them  as  the  storm  did  the  fern  and  straw 
of  the  shepherd's  tent.  A  thousand  events  are 
continually  transpiring  which  reinove  men  from 
the  pastures  and  possessions  of  to-day,  and  eject 
them  from  all  their  anxiously  reared  habitations, 
and  drive  them  afar  off  from  their  fields  and 
estates.  Their  years  paw  on  as  the  hours  of 
the  day ;  their  hours  fly,  as  it  were,  with  the 
rapidity  of  moments;  and  soon,  very  soon, 
comes  that  lamentable  hour,  when  they  who 
sought  and  desired  their  good  things  on  earth, 
must  behold  man  no  more  with  the  inhabitants 
of  the  world.  Oh,  how  sad  is  such  an  event  to 
him  who  is  at  ease  in  his  possessions ;  who  has 
been  laying  field  to  field,  and  house  to  house, 
and  is  not  rich  towards  God !  For  then  his  age, 
his  hopes,  his  expectations  are  departed  forever : 
they  are  removed  as  a  shepherd's  tent. — R. 
Marks. 


For  Vrieads'  BwfUfW. 
A  LESSON  LEARNED  ON  THE  MOUNTAIN. 

We  had  arrived  at  the  northern  base  of  the 
snow-clad  Alleghany,  when,  in  order  to  enable 
our  horses  to  ascend  with  less  difficulty,  we 
stopped  at  a  smith's  shop  to  have  them  rough 
shod.  Here  an  aged  homespun  man  made  his 
appearance.  He  was  riding  a  horse  without  a 
saddle,  and  leading  another.  On  finding  we 
were  about  to  cross  the  mountain,  he  remained 
till  we  started ;  then  quietly  followed  our  car- 
riage, roroarking  he  was  glad  to  meet  with  com- 
pany, as  it  was  thirteen  miles  to  the  first  house 
we  should  come  to.  His  appearance  being  very 
humble  was  the  reason  of  my  taking  but  little 
notice  of  him. 

After  toiling  some  time  up  the  frozen  road,  I 
hsnded  the  reins  to  my  friends,  intending  to  ex- 
ercise myself  by  walking  awhile. 

The  old  man  was  not  far  off,  and  I  had  almost 
concluded  to  await  his  coming  up,  when  his 
humble  appearance  diverted  me  from  my  pur- 
pose ;  and  soon  after,  with  a  feeling  of  self- 
complacency,  I  rejoined  the  carriage,  and  re- 
sumed the  rains. 

But,  alas !  my  composure  was  of  short  dura* 
tion;  for  so  it  was,  that  in  order  to  avoid  a 
stump  on  the  right  hand  of  our  road,  I  struck  a 
rock  on  the  left,  by  which  the  tongue  of  our 
carriage  was  badly  aplintered. 
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We  were,  to  be  sare,  in  a  dilemma  when  the 
old  man  came  op.  On  discovering  the  cause  of 
our  delay,  he  quietly  selected  a  young  birch» 
which,  after  twisting  to  suit  his  purpose,  he 
made  use  of  as  a  withe  to  secure  our  broken 
tongue.  He  performed  the  operation  with  a 
tact  not  to  be  excelled,  by  which  we  were 
speedily  relieved  from  our  embarrassment,  and 
again  on  our  way  rejoicing.  On  expressing 
my  grateful  acknowledgements  for  his  kindness, 
he  remarked,  with  much  humility  of  manner, 
"  I  have  often  crossed  these  mountains,  and  have 
met  with  accidents,  and  when  in  difficulty  have 
been  passed  by  men  who  showed  no  disposition 
to  assist  me,  but,'*  he  continued,  <*  I  should  not 
consider  myself  worthy  of  being  called  a  disciple 
of  Christ  should  I  decline  to  assist  a  fellow 
being  when  in  trouble,  if  I  had  the  opportunity." 
It  is  scarcely  needful  to  add  that  we  passed  the 
evening  very  pleasantly  together ;  and,  since  the 
adventure,  I  have  been  much  less  disposed  to 
judge  of  men  by  the  quality  of  their  coats. 

Broad  Cloth. 


Are  you  a  Christian  ?  Then  live  above  the 
world,  close  to  Grod,  looking  unto  Jesus.  Be 
decided.  Inconsistencies  in  a  professor,  dis- 
honour God,  grieve  the  Spirit,  please  Satan, 
and  prove  stumbling-blocks  to  the  world.  But 
rather  so  live  that  you  may,  by  Cod's  grace, 
through  Jesus  Christ  be  fouiul  in  heaven. 


A  8MILK. 


Who  can  tell  the  value  of  a  smile  t  It  costs 
the  giver  nothing,  but  is  beyond  price  to  the^er- 
ring  and  relenting,  the  sad  and  cheerless,  the  lost 
and  forsaken.  It  disarms  malice,  subdues  tem- 
per, turns  hatred  to  love,  revenge  to  kindness, 
and  paves  the  darkest  paths  with  gems  of  sun- 
light. A  smile  on  the  brow  betrays  a  kind 
heart,  a  pleasant  friend,  an  affectionate  brother, 
a  dutiful  son,  a  happy  husband.  It  adds  a  charm 
to  beauty,  it  decorates  tlie  face  of  the  de- 
formed, and  makes  a  lovely  woman  still 
lovely. 


more 


Prmn  the  NalloMl   Im. 
THB   GOLD  VINES  OF  CALIFOENIA. 


At  the  date  of  the  last  accounts  from  Califor- 
,  the  harvests  were  left  to  rot  in  the  fields, 
their  owners  having  all  gone  to  the  mines,  and 
provisions  of  all  kinds  were  scarce  and  com- 
manding the  most  exorbitant  prices.  Already 
there  was  actual  suffering  for  food  in  the  midst 
of  gold  )  and  probably  long  ere  this  more  than 
one  unfortunate  adventurer  has  looked  with  more 
satisfaction  upon  an  edible  root  or  fruit  than  upon 
his  hoards  of  yellow  dust,  exclaimiDg,  like  Timon, 


when  faint  and   hungry,  after  the  discovery  of 
his  golden  treasures, 

<<  Common  mother, 
Tield  from  thy  plenteous  bosom  one  poor  root.'' 

Bunyan,  in  his  description  of  the  infernal  re- 
gions, describes  a  covetous  woman  who  had  spent 
her  life  in  hoarding  riches,  condemned  to  the 
task  of  swallowing  liquid  gold,  with  which  the 
mocking  demons  were  always  ready  to  supply 
her.  We  can  imagine  a  counterpart  to  Bun- 
yan's  picture  in  some  luckless  digger  of  the 
California  mines,  starving  in  the  midst  of  his 
abundance,  and  vainly  seeking  to  barter  all  his 
worthless  gains  for  an  ear  of  corn  or  a  handful 
of  ground-nuts. 

We  are  reminded  in  this  connection  of  the 
touching  and  pathetic  lines  of  the  lamented  Dr. 
Leyden,  the  bosom  friend  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
and  himself  a  writer  of  no  ordinary  power.  He 
visited  India  with  a  prospect  of  pecuniary  advan- 
tage, and  died  just  as  that  pron>ect  was  about  to 
be  realized.  The  gold  which  he  sought  at 
the  expense  of  home  and  health,  onlv  mocked 
the  eyes  which  were  dim  with  the  shadow  of 
death.  The  intense  anguish  of  soul  under  such 
circumstances  is  powerfully  expressed  in  the 
following  lines,  the  sentiment  of  which,  we 
cannot  doubt,  will  find  a  place  in  the  heart  of 
many  a  sick  and  dying  hunter  in  the  mines  of 
California.  J.  G.  W. 

ODE  TO  AN  INDIAN  GOLD  COIN. 
WritUn  in  Chtrieal^  MaMar. 

Slave  of  the  dark  and  dirty  mine  I 

What  vanity  has  broagnt  thee  here  t 
How  can  I  love  to  see  thee  shine 

So  bright,  whom  I  have  bought  so  dear ! 

The  tent-ropes  flapping  lone  I  hear 
For  twilight  convene,  arm  in  arm ; 

The  jackal's  shriek  bursts  on  my  ear. 
When  mirth  and  music  wont  to  charm. 

By  ChericaPs  dark  wandering  streams. 

Where  cane-^fts  shadow  all  the  wild, 
Sweet  visions  baont  my  waking  dreams 

Of  Teviot  loved  while  still  a  child. 

Of  castled  rocks  stupendous  pilM 
By  Esk  or  Eden's  classic  wave. 

Where  loves  of  youth  and  friendship  8mil*d, 
Uncnrs'd  hy  thee,  vile  yellow  slave  ! 

Fade,  day-dreams  sweet,  from  memory  fade ! 

The  perish'd  bliss  of  youth's  first  prime, 
That  once  so  bright  on  nncy  play'd^ 

Revives  no  more  in  after- time ; 

Far  from  my  sacred  natal  climes 
I  haste  to  an  untimely  grave ; 

The  daring  thoughts  that  soar'd  sublime 
Are  sunk  in  ocean's  southern  wave. 


ave  of  the  mine  I  thy  yellow  light 

Glelms  baleful  as  the  tomb-fire  drear. 
A  lee  tie  vision  comet  by  night. 

My  lonely,  widow'd  heart  to  cheer; 

Her  eyes  are  dim  with  many  a  tear. 
That  once  were  guiding  stars  to  mine ; 

Her  fond  heart  throba  with  many  a  fear— 
I  cannot  bear  to  sea  thea  shine. 
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Fbr  tliMy  Ut  tkae,  vile  y^ttDw  tlave^ 

I  left  a  heart  that  IotM  me  trae ! 
I  croM'<i  the  tediona  ocean  wave. 

To  roam  in  climea  unknown  and  Hew. 

The  cold  wind  ef  the  itranger  hiew 
Chill  on  mv  withered  heart— the  grave. 

Dark  and  wiimely,  met  mj  view^* 
AadaU  forthaa^  vile  fallow  alaTa! 

Ha  I  com'st  thou  now  so  late  to  mock 

A  wanderer'a  banish'd  heart  forlorn^ 
Now  that  his  frame  the  lightening  shock 

Of  son-raT^  tipt  with  death  haa  borne  ? 

From  love,  liom  frieDdabip^  comtiy  torn, 
To  memory's  foad  regrets  the  pioj»' 

Vile  slavO)  thy  yellow  dross  I  scoml 
Go  mix  theo  with  thy  kindred  clay  1 


FAIIH  RfiWARDU). 

I  knew  a  widow  very  poor, 
Who  fcnr  small  children  had ; 

The  oldest  was  hat  six  years  old— 
A  gentle,  modest  lad. 

And  Tery  hard  this  widow  toiled 
To  feed  her  children  fonr  ; 

An  honest  pride  the  woman  felt. 
Though  she  was  very  poor* 


To  labor  she  wonld  leave  her  ] 

For  children  most  be  fed ; 
And  glad  was  she  when  she  coaM  bny 

A  fling's  worth  oChrwl. 

And  this  was  all  the  children  had 

On  any  day  to  eat{ 
They  drank  their  water,  ate  their  bread, 

Bat  never  tasted  meat. 

One  day,  when  snow  was  fhllmg  fast, 

And  piercing  was  the  air, 
I  thought  that  I  would  go  and  see 

How  these  poor  childreB  were* 

Ere  long  I  reached  their  cheerless  home, 
*Twa8  searched  by  every  breece : 

When  going  in,  the  oldest  child 
I  saw  upi»n  his  knees. 

I  paused  to  listen  to  the  boy—    9 

He  never  raised  his  head ; 
But  still  went  on  and  said — **  Give  us 

This  day  our  daily  bread. '' 

I  waited  till  the  child  was  done. 
Still  listening  as  he  prayed — 

And  when  he  rose  1  asked  him  why 
The  Lord's  prayer  he  had  said  7 

"  Why,  oh,»>  said  he,  ••  this  morning  when 

My  mother  went  away, 
She  wept  because  she  said  she  had 

No  bread  for  us  to-day. 


**  She  said  we  children 
Oar  father  being  dead; 

And  then  I  told  her  not  to  cry, 
For  I  coald  get  some  bread. 


not  starve, 


"  Our  Father,''  thus  the  prayer  begins, 
Which  makes  me  think  that  Ha, 

As  we  have  got  no  fhther  here, 
Would  our  kiiKi  Ihthar  be. 


^  And  th«i  you  know  the  prayer,  thus,  too^ 

Asks  God  for  bread  each  day  i 
So  in  the  comer,  then,  1  went, 
•    And  that's  what  mado  me  pray.'' 

I  quickly  left^hat  wretched  room, 

And  wfnt  with  fleeting  feet  i 
And  very  soon  was  back  again. 

With  food  enough  to  eat. 

<<  1  thought  God  heard  me,"  said  the  boy ; 

I  answered  with  a  nod^^ 
I  could  not  speak,  but  much  I  thought 

Of  that  child's  faith  in  God.  Sel0et$d. 


SUMMART  OF  NEWS. 

CoNOftEsa. — ^The  Civil  and  Diplomatic  Appropria- 
tion Bill  has  been  under  discuMion  in  the  House. 
An  amendment  has  been  adopted,  abolishing  flog- 
ging in  the  Navy.  The  vote  on  the  Pacheco  com- 
penoation  b'dl  was  reoontidered,  and  the  bill  Anally 
paaaed  by  a  majority  of  seTonyOn  th^  19th  inst. 
On  the  22d,  in  the  Senate,  Dix,  of  New  York,  pre- 
sented a  series  of  resolutions  which  had  been  paaa- 
ed  by  the  Lesislature  of  that  State,  instructing  her 
Senators,  anJ  requestinj;  her  Representatives  to 
vote  against  the  extension  of  slaverer  to  the  new 
territories;  against  the  boundary  claimed  by  the 
State  of  Texas,  and  acainst  slaye'ry  and  the  slaye 
trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  A  lon^  and  tio* 
lent  debate  took  place  on  a  motion  to  pnnt  the  re- 
solutions, a  number  of  the  Southern  members  de* 
nouncing  them  in  unmeasured  terms^  as  insulting 
to  the  slayeholding  states.  The  printing  was  finally 
ordered  by  a  vote  of  45  to  10. 

The  CoDiPention  of  Sonthem  members  of  Coa« 
gress  met  again  on  the  erening  of  the  32d.  The 
committee  to  whom  the  address  had  been  recom- 
mitted, reported  a  substitute  drawn  up  by  Berrien, 
of  Georgia^  in  place  of  that  offered  by  Calhoun. 
This  substitute  wis  rejected,  26  to  33,  and  Cal- 
houn's address  was  finally  adopted,  32  to  19,  many 
members  refusing  to  Tote. 

PaKNSTLTANiA  LBGisLATtrsK. — ^William  F.  John- 
ston was  formally  inaugurated  as  Governor  of  the 
StatOj  in  the  presence  of  the  Legislature,  on  the 
16th  inst.  Resolutions  in  relation  to  the  death  of 
Governor  Shunk.  were  passed  by  both  Houses  on 
the  18th.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  act  incorporating 
the  Erie  and  Ohio  Rail  jkoad,  passed  the  Senate  on 
the  18th,  by  yeas  16,  nays  1 1.  The  act  incorporat- 
ing this  road  was  passed  near  the  end  of  the  last 
session,  and  presented  to  Got.  Shnnk,  but  has  been 
neither  signed  nor  Tetoed  by  either  Shunk  or  John* 
ston. 

Ohio. — Got.  Ford,  of  Ohio,  whose  election  has 
been  Tery  warmly  contested,  was  inaugurated  on 
the  22d. 

Caltforkia. — ^The  last  accounts  from  California 
fully  confirm  the  prerions  reports  of  the  immense 
quantities  of  gold  which  are  daily  procured  by  the 
people.  Provisions  are  Tery  scarooi  and  oenauuid 
enormous  prices. 

TRACHER  WANTED. 

Wanted,  at  Friends'  Boarding  School,  Richmond, 
Indiana,  a  competent  Female  Teacher.  Inquire 
of  LeTi  Jessnp,  orBiefaard  Pedrick,  Richmond,  In- 
diana, or  of  Josiah  Tatom,  at  this  office. 
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KDITBD  BT  BVOOH  liB^ITIS. 

PaUUtd  WasUr  ^  toflab  IMam, 

So.  50  North  Fourth  Straet, 

PHILADELPHIA. 
Priee  two  dollan  perannom,  patfodie  in  micimee,  or  tiz 

eopies  for  ten  dollars. 

i'his  paper  is  subject  to  newspaper  postage  only. 
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MEMORIALS  OF  REBECCA  JONES. 

NO.  ZXYII. 

(Coatlmisd  fnm  ps^s  ttl.) 

To  Esther  Take. 
Eleventh  month  30th,  1792. 

•  •  *  ft«  I  believe  from  some  peculiar  sen* 
fations  and  late  intimations,  that  more  are  pre- 
paring for  the  solemn  embassy  from  this  to  your 
land.  Why  are  you  so  slow  in  your  remit- 
tances t  Surely,  in  due  time,  we  are  to  reap 
from  your  country.  In  the  prospect  whereof,  I 
desire  not  to  faint,  whether  I  may  be  continued 
to  rejoice  in  the  completion  or  not,     •    *    * 

I  have  a  letter  saying  that  Richard  Reynolds 
and  Priscilla  Gurney  have  openly  preached  the 
gospel.  May  they  prosper  in  it  and  live  of  it, 
is  my  fervent  desire. 

In  our  particular  meeting  we  have  divers  new 
appearances  in  the  ministry :  and  among  them  a 
mulatto  woman,  named  Hannah  Burrows,  who 
has  sometimes  kneeled,  and  the  meeting  has 
risen.  In  her  appearances,  Friends  savour  the 
gospel."        #••#•* 

The  coloured  woman  above  referred  to,  con- 
tinued to  speak  occasionally  in  meetings  to  the 
satisfaction  of  Friends*  A  Friend  who  knew 
her,  and  who  mentions  her  peaceful  death,  re- 
members T.  Scattergood  calling  to  her,  in  North 
Meeting, '« Raise  thy  voice,  Hannah." 

Fourth  month  15th,  1798,  in  a  letter  to  C. 
Hustler,  she  says*-**  I  have  a  prospect  of  again 
moving  about  in  that  line  of  service  which 
opens  as  the  path  of  peace ;  being  likely  to  set 
off  in  a  few  weeks  for  Long  Island  and  Rhode 
Island,  and  to  have  Lydia  Hoskins,  a  choice- 
spirited  young  minister,  for  my  companion ; 
also  the  company  of  my  very  near  and  faithful 
friends,  Samuel  Smith  and  wife.  In  the  ship 
*  George,*  by  which  this  is  intended  to  be  sent, 
ear  dear  friends,  George  and  Sarah  Dillwyn, 


andmy  very  particular  friend  Elizabeth  Drinker,* 
have  taken  their  passage.  The  first  two  will 
doubtless  have  a  welcome  reception  bylhee; 
and  the  latter  will  be  found  a  mioisler  of  the 
Spirit,  to  whom  I  wish  that  the  same  kind  notice 
which  was  shown  to'  me,  when  I  was  on  the 
like  errand,  may  be  extended,  as  also  to  dear 
Sarah  Harrison.  Perhaps  we  may  not  hear  so 
frequently  from  each  other  ae  we  have  done,  by 
reason  of  age  and  many  infirmities,  as  well  as 
increasing  troubles  amongst  yon.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  I  deeply  sympathise  with  thee  on  many 
accounts ;  but,  if  the  Lord  be  on  our  side,  w« 
need  not  fear  what  man  can  do.  To  him,  there^- 
fore^ — to  his  blessed  guidance  and  proteetioii— i> 
do  I  commit  and  commend  thee  and  thine,  my 
precious  Ohrissey,  with  my  own  poor  soul: 
praying  that  we  may  b«  helped  so  to  steer  - 
through  the  troubles  of  time,  as  that  we  may,  of 
His  unmerited  mercy,  find  an  everlasting  resting 
place  with  Him,  when  time  to  us  shall  be  no 
more." 

The  epistle  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting 
of  Women  Friends,  to  the  corresponding  body 
in  London,  issued  Ninth  month,  1793,  thus 
affectionately  refers  to  the  Friends  mentioned 
above ;  and  evinces  also  the  readiness  on  the 
part  of  Friends  in  this  country,  to  receive,  with 
cordiality,  for  the  Trudi^s  sake,  the  ministers  of 
Christ,  when  sent  forth  as  ambassadors  for  him. 

**  Your  ment^  of  our  dear  friends,  Samuel 
Emien,  Job  Sc^  and  Sarah  Harrison's  accep- 
table servic^  with  you,  is  tru\y  comfortable  ;  And 
we  desire  that  they,  with  dear  George  Dillwyn 
and  Elizabeth  Drinker,  may  be  sustained  and 
strengthened  to  finish  the  work  which  may  be 
assigned  them,  so  as  to  obtain  the  full  reward  of 
peace  in  the  Lord's  time.  The  Friends  mention* 
ed  in  your  episde  as  likely  to  embark  in  Truth's 
service,  for  this  country,  are  not  yet  arrived. 
We  hope,  when  so  favoured,  they  will  be  accep- 
tably received,  and  aided  as  necessary,  by  such 
as  may  be  continued,  willing  to  entertain  stran- 
gers, and  to  wash  the  disciples'  feet. . 

Fourth  month  23d,  1793.  Our  friend  was 
furnished,  by  Northern  District  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, with  the  following  certificate,  addressed  •*  To 

•Elizabeth  Drinker  died  ia  London,  Eighth  month 
10th,  1794.  She  was  wife  of  that  honoorable  eiaor, 
Daniel  Drinker,  and  mother  to  our  Ute  beloved  iriom^ 
Abigail  Barker. 
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oar  Friends  and  Brethren  in  the  governments  of 
New  York  and  New  England." 

*•  Our  beloved  sister,  Rebecca  Jones,  having 
for  some  time  been  ander  a  religious  engagement 
of  mind  to  visit  the  approaching  Yearly  Meet- 
ings on  Long  Island  and  Rhode  Island,  also  some 
other  meetings  in  those  parts,  laid  her  concern 
before  this  meeting,  which,  obtaining  our  appro- 
bation and  unity,  we  hereby  certify  that  she  is 
a  Friend  well  approved  amongst  us ;  exemplary 
in  life  and  conversation,  and  her  ministry  sound 
and  edifying.  We  therefore  affectionately  re- 
commend her  to  the  care  and  regard  of  Friends 
where  her  lot  may  be  caat,  desiring  that  her 
labours  may,  through  the  Divine  blessing,  prove 
to  tlie  comfort  and  edification  of  the  ohurcli,  and 
her  own  true  peace.  We  salute  yon  in  gospel 
fellowship,  and  remain 

Your  loviog  friends.'* 

(Signed  by  84  Friends.) ' 

Of  this  visit,  in  which  she  was  accompanied 
by  Lydia  Hoskins,  little  record  being  found,  we 
•ubjoin  the  testimony  of  the  charch. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  held  at  Westbnry,  de- 
clared, by  its  endorsement  to  her  certificate,  that 
**her  gospel  labours,  both  in  the  line  of  the 
ministry  and  discipline,  have  been  truly  edify- 
ing and  comfortable  to  us."  And  a  similar 
minute  of  New  England  Yearly  Meeting  says — 
•  **  Her  company  and  gospel  labours,  both  in  the 
line  of  the  ministry  and  discipline,  have  been 
cootlially  acceptable,  strengthening,  and  comfor- 
table to  us." 

Mwportj  Rhode  Island^  ? 
10th  of  6th  mo.,  1793.     3 

Dear  friendy  H.  Drinker, —  »  *  *  Through 
the  care  and  protection  of  kind  Providence,  L. 
Hoskins  and  myself  have  been  helped  thus  far 
in  safety  on  our  way.  We  arrived  here,  after  a 
40  hours  passage, — about  twenty  in  company — 
in  the  packet  from  New  York,  which  place  we 
left  last  Fifth  day  morning,  early — the  day  on 
which  S.  R.  Fitfher  was  niarr4l  to  a  precious 
girl  named  H.  Rodman.  The  di^ppointment 
was  great,  but  the  marriage  was  not  suspended 
on  that  account. 

I  expect  our  friend  S.  Smith  will  give  thee  all 
the  needful  intelligence  about  the  Yearly  Meetr 
ing  on  Long  Island.  His  company  would  have 
been  agreeable  to  me  here,  but  he  was  most  easy 
to  reXurn  from  New  York.  This  I  also  wished 
for  myself,  and  souglit  for  a  door  of  escape, 
which,  not  being  found,  I  now  humbly  trust  I 
am  wliere  I  ought  to  be,  and  am  in  pretty  good 
healih  at  the  house  of  our  friend  Thomas  Robin- 
eon,  whose  daughter  Mary  is  like  to  become  *'  a 
crown'*  to  John  Morton.  They  have  passed 
one.  meeting. 

P.  Yarnall  and  Elias  Hicks,  are  on  their  way 
bither  by  land,  and  expected  this  evening.  I 
don't  hear  of  any  other  strangers  coming  to  the 
Yearly  Meeting. 


I  hear  that  our  North  Meeting  have  altered 
the  hour  for  meeting  in  the  aAemoon  to  the  4th» 
with  which  I  unite,  and  should  like  to  hear  that 
it  has  answered  a  good  purpose.  Please  tell 
me  whether  any  account  has  reached  you  re- 
specting our  dear  friends  in  the  Pioou,  about 
whom  I  have  been  very  thoaghtfui  during  the 
late  succession  of  easterly  winds. 

As  I  have  not  any  thing  very  interesting  to 
communicate — ^though  our  sex  are  ofien.  charged 
with  prolixity, — I  shaU  not  trouble  thee,  as  £• 
Tuke  says,  with  **  a  lengthy  speech  now,"  but 
as  I  do  feel  very  sincere  esteem  and  love  for  thy 
dear  wife,  sister  and  children,  please  let  them 
know  it.       •     .   •        ♦        •        »        • 

To  Caspar  and  Catherine  Hainea. 

Tenth  month  3d,  1798. 
To  dear  Caspar  and  Caiherint, — I  awoke 
this  morning  about  half  past  five  o'clock,  under 
such  a  solemnity  and  sweetness  of  spirit,  tliat  it 
seemed  almost  like  the  end  of  all  conflict,  and 
which  I  lay  under  till  near  seven ;  then  I  be- 
lieved all  was  well  over  with  your  dear  parent, 
my  truly  precious  friend.  And  as  Rebecca 
Scattergood  has  just  called  to  let  me  know  that 
the  awful  scene  is  closed,  my  feelings  now  are 
sweetly  joyous  on  her  account ;  she  is  blessed 
for  ever  and  ever,  and  my  sympathy  is  renewed 
with  you,  who  feel  like  my  own  children.  You 
wilU  I  trost,  be  helped  now  in  the  needful  hour, 
and  if,  by  my  coming  down,  I  could  render  you 
any  essential  service,  I  would  run  all  risques. 
Don't  think  at  all  about  me ;  the  Lord  hath 
helped  hitherto,  and  I  bless  his  ever  worthy 
name.  My  dear  love  salutes  you  and  dear  H. 
Hastings.  I  cannot  add,  my  heart  is  too  full  f  r 
utterance,  more  than  that  I  am  your  siucerely 
affectionate  and  sympathising  friend, 

R.  Jones. 

A  number  of  our  readers  will  vividly  remem- 
ber the  rtialignant  fever  which  prevailed  in,  and 
almost  depopulated  Philadelphia,  in  the  summer 
and  autumn  of  1793.  For  an  intcresting^ccount 
of  this  awful  visitation,  we  refer  the  reader  to 
the  Memoir  of  Thomas  Scattergood,  Friends' 
Library,  vol.  viii.,  page  57.  To  that  interesting 
memoir  we  also  refer  for  some  letters  from  R.  J. 
to  T.  S.,  which  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to 
transcribe. 

On  the  11th  of  Tenth  month,  R.  Jones  was 
seized  with  the  yellow  fever,  and  for  two  weeks 
there  was  little  prospect  of  her  recovery.  Her 
Illness  continuecl  for  nearly  two  months,  and  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  note,  as  an  evidence 
of  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  aid  in  this  contagious 
disease,  that  the  wages  of  her  nurse  was  two 
dollars  per  diem.  Thomas  Scattergood  visited 
her  daily,  and  sometimes  frequently  during  the  . 
day ;  and  from  his  diary  we  quote  the  following 
passages : 

•«  Tenth  month  23d,  1793.  Called  to  see  Re- 
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becca  Jones/ who  wm  seized  with  great  pain,  and 
coald  hardly  talk  to  me  through  extreme  suffer- 
ing, though  the  day  before  she  seemed  bravely. 

««2dd.  Dear  Rebecca  Jones  appeared  under 
much  discouragement  about  getting  about  again ; 
but  was  in  a  heavenly  frame  of  mind,  and  glad 
to  see  me ;  telling  me  that  I  felt  like  bone  of  her 
bone.  On  my  telling  her  that  I  had  not  seen 
but  that  she  might  be  raised  up  to  bear  testimony 
to  the  Lord's  goodness  and  truth,  she  replied-- 
•  I  am  a  poor  atom,  unworthy  to  be  employed  in 
the  liord's  work.  Dear  Thomas,  many  have 
fled  from  the  Truth,  but  the  Lord  will  meet  with 
them.  I  have  been  an  exercised  woman  for  30 
years  past,  and  oflen  grieved  to  see  the  pride  and 
forgetfuiness  of  many  in  our  Society ;  the  multi- 
plying of  pleasure  carriages,  formal  visiting,  A>e.* 
And  at  another  time,  when  with  her,  she  said, 
'  there  is  another  dispensation  in  store  for  this 
people,  depend  upon  it,' — ^repeating  it  more  than 
once*-*  if  the  people  are  not  humbled  by  the 
present.' " 

**  25th.  I  called  to  see  dear  Rebecca  Jones, 
who  lay  with  her  eyes  almost  closed;  and 
although  I  spoke  to  her  and  took  her  by  the 
hand,  she  answered  not,  which  was  affecting. 
After  meeting,  I  went  again,  and  going  near  to 
the  foot  of  the  bed,  she  said,  'Dear  Thomas,  I 
saw  thee,'  alluding  to  the  morning  visit,  •  but  1 
could  not  speak ;  i  am  in  waiting,  there  is  no- 
thing to  do.'  She  lifted  up  her  hands  and 
seemed  to  wish  to  say  more,  and  several  times 
gave  us  a  look  of  much  sweetness  and  love ;  and 
at  length,  looking  up  again,  she  said,  *  Go,  and 
the  Lord  go  with  thee.'  Being  with  her  again 
in  the  afternoon,  she  said,  *  Dear  Thomas,  if  the 
Master  renew  thy  commission,  and  should  send 
thee  over  the  water,  mind  the  time,  and  do  not 
deal  it  out  to  individuals,  but  spread  it  before  thy 
friends,  and  thou  wilt  find  sympathizers ;  and 
when  thou  gets  there,  remember  the  poor  ser- 
vants in  families — they  are  too  often  neglected. 
The  Lord  dealt  bountifully  with  me  in  that  land, 
and  I  have  had  comfortable  seasons  with  such.' 
I  asked  her  what  she  had  a  view  of  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  she  looked  up  at  mc  and  said,  go,  and 
the  Lord  go  with  thee.  She  replied,  *  I  could  not 
tell  thee  before  J.  J.,  though  I  love  him,  but  I 
alluded  to  thy  going  over  the  great  waters.  The 
Lord  has,  in  some  instances,  entrusted  me  with 
his  secrets,  and  I  have  not  betrayed  them.'  After 
some  more  conversation,  she  appearing  inclined 
to  sleep,  I  left  her  with  much  sweetness,  and 
conld  say  in  my  lieart,  that  flesh  and  blood  had 
not  revealed  these  things  unto  her,  but  our 
heavenly  Father,  for  my  couirmation  and  en- 
couragement,"* 

Tins  sickness,  as  it  proved,  was  <*  not  unto 
death."     About  the  1st  of  Twelfth  month,  she 

*  This,  as  we  are  informed  in  the  instractive  biogra- 
phy of  T.  S.,  was  before  he  had  disclosed  his  prospect 
to  any  one. 


attended  meeting,  and,  as  T.  Scattefgood  noteiv 
«•  bore  testimony  to  the  goodness  and  mercy  of 
God." 

[Tob«  ennUnuad.] 

For  Friends*  Review.  " 

ENGLAND  UNDER  CHARLES  THE  SECOND. 

In  the  third  chapter  of  Macaulay's  History  of 
England,  there  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  dev 
cription  of  what  that  counury  was,  about  the 
midle  of  the  seventeentli  century.  I  have  con- 
duded  it  might  be  gratifying  to  some  of  the 
readers  of  the  Review,  to  have  a  portion  of  its 
statements  thrown  before  them,  and  I  propose  to 
make  free  use  of  it  in  the  present  article. 

When  we  rellectfor  a  moment  upon  the  advances 
which  have  been  made  in  agriculture,  in  manufac- 
tures, in  commercial  intercourse,  and  indeed  how 
all  the  conveniences  of  life,  and  the  facilities  for  ob- 
taining them,  have  been  multiplied  within  the  last 
half«centnry ;  how  vastly  behind  ourselves  in 
these  matters  must  we  conclude  our  ancestora 
to  have  been,  at  the  time  of  the  restoration  of 
tiSharles  the  Second  in  1660,  or  at  his  death  five 
and  twenty  years  afterwards.  We  may  bear  iu 
mind,  too,  that  England  had  not  at  the  periods 
alluded  to,  either  the  Steam  Engine,  which 
may  be  designated  as  the  grand  propeller  o£  the 
age,— or  the  cotton  gin  of  Whitney,  which  gave- 
So  wonderful  an  impetus  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
raw  material,  and  thence  to  its  fabrication,  and 
the  consequent  cheapening  of  almost  every  arti- 
cle of  clothing.  Great  progress,  it  is  true,  had 
been  made  in  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of 
social  life  and  its  refined  luxuries,  in  the  period 
which  elapsed  between  the  accession  of  James  the 
Second,  and  the  commencement,  or  middle  of  the 
eighteentli  century.  But  that  progress  was  tar- 
dy, and  not  at  all  to  be  compared  with  the  on- 
ward march  of  almost  every  thing  connected  with 
civilization,  since  the  science  and  skill  of  this  ge- 
neration have  made  the  scarcely  limited  powers 
of  steam,  subservient  to  every  demand  of  luxury 
or  convenience  which  the  present  state  of  Society 
can  require.  We  must  not  restrict  our  views  to 
the  clothing,  to  the  tables,  and  to  the  habitations  of 
men,  when  we  refer  to  our  improved  condition. 
Should  we  do  this,  we  shall  fail  to  do  justice  to  the 
facts  as  they  actually  exist.  Let  us  rather  extend 
our  glance  over  the  great  Institutions  of  Society. 
The  principles  upon  which  these  are  founded 
— ^the  acknowledged  objects  of  Government—the 
civil  privileges  of  the  citizen,  or  the  subject — the 
rights  of  conscience  and  the  freedom  of  opinion, 
will  all  strike  us  in  strong  contrast  with  the  situ- 
ation of  our  ancestors  two  hundred  years  ago  ; 
and  we  may  conclude  that  if  Steam  has  not  aided 
us  in  our  journey  heaoe/^toard,  the  efficiency 
with  which  its  force  and  activity  have  been  ap- 
plied, has  placed  within  our  reach,  almost  every 
thing  that  the  fancy  can  demand  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  body. 
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**  Under  the  benignant  inflaence  of  peace  and 
liberty/'  says  Macaulay,  *<  science  has  flourished 
and  has  been  applied  to  practical  parposes  on  a 
scale  never  before  known.  Tlie  consequence  is, 
that  a  change  to  which  the  history  of  the  Old 
World  furnishes  no  parallel,  has  taken  place  in 
our  country.  Could  the  England  of  1685  be,  by 
some  magical  process,  set  before  our  eyes,  we 
should  not  know  one  landscape  in  a  hundred,  pr 
one  building  in  ten  thousand.  The  country  gen- 
tleman would  not  recogniie  his  own  fields.  The 
inhabitant  of  the  town  would  not  recognize  his 
own  street  Every  thing  has  been  changed  bat 
the  great  features  of  nature,  and  a  few  massive 
and  durable  works  of  human  art.  We  might 
find  out  Snowdon  and  Windermere,  the  Ched- 
dar cliffs  and  Beachy  Head.  We  might  find  out 
here  and  there  a  Norman  minster,  or  a  castle 
which  witnessed  the  wars  of  the  Roses ;  but  with 
such  rare  exceptions,  every  thing  would  be 
strange  to  us.  Many  thousands  of  square  miles 
which  are  now  rich  corn  land  and  meadow,  inter- 
sected by  green  hedge  rows,  and  dotted  with  vil- 
lages and  pleasant  country  seats,  would  appear 
as  moors  overgrown  with  furze,  or  fens  abandon- 
ed to  wild  ducks.  We  should  see  straggling  huto, 
built  of  wood  and  covered  with  thatch,  where  we 
now  see  manufacturing  towns  and  sea  ports, 
renowned  to  the  farthest  ends  of  the  world. 
The  capital  itself  would  shrink  to  dimensions  not 
much  exceeding  those  of  its  present  suburb  on 
the  sonth  of  the  Thames.  Not  less  strange  would 
be  to  us,  the  garb  and  manners  of  the  people, 
the  furniture  and  the  equipages,  the  interior  of 
the  shops  and  dwellings." 

The  population  of  England  towards  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  amounted  to  about 
five  millions  ; — less  than  one  third  of  what  it  is  at 
present,  and  not  more  than  three  times  the  num- 
ber now  collected  in  her  gigantic  capital.  We 
are  rather  surprised  to  find  at  that  time,  London 
contained  so  large  a  proportion— H)ne  tenth,  of 
the  whole  population  of  England.  It  is  said  to 
have  numbered  five  hundred  thousand  souls.  The 
customs  collected  there,  amounted  to  lens  than 
£360,000,  while  in  our  tine  they  probably  aver- 
age not  less  than  d6t  1,000,000  sterling  annually. 

•*In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  the 
traces  left  by  ages  of  slaughter,  and  pillage,  were 
•till  distinctly  perceptible  many  miles  south  of 
the  Tweed,  in  the  face  of  the  country,  and  in  the 
lawless  manners  of  the  people  ;"  and  Macaulay 
gravely  asserts  that  the  parishes  in  some  of  the 
border  counties  •*  were  required  to  keep  blood- 
hounds for  the  purpose  of  hunting  the  free-hoot- 
ers.* The  seats  of  the  gentry  and  the  larger 
farm  houses  were  fortified.  ••  Oxen  were  pen- 
ned at  ni^ht  beneath  the  overhanging  battlements" 
of  their  owners,  who  slept  with  arms  at  their 

*  This  barbarisni  oi  oar  ancestors  aflfords  no  excuse 
i»T  a  similar  one  of  oar  own  Government,  one  handred 
and  fifty  years  later,  in  the  Florida  war. 


sides,  well  aware  that  the  laws  of  the  land  wei« 
entirely  inadequate  to  the  protection  of  their  pnK 
perty,  surrounded  as  they  were  by  so  lawless  a 
set  of  depredators.  Travellers  venturing  into 
some  parts  of  Cumberland  and  Northumberland, 
thought  it  prudent  first  to  make  their  wills,  whil# 
the  judges  on  circuit  with  their  attendants  of  At> 
tomeys,  Oleiksi  ^e«,  were  escorted  from  New* 
castle  to  Carlisle  by  strong  guards  of  armed  men. 
Within  the  memory  of  some  of  the  present  gene* 
ration,  sportsmen  venturing  in  pursuit  of  their 
game  to  the  sources  of  the  Tyne,  **  found  ih» 
heaths  round  Kuldar  Castle  peopled  by  a  raee 
scarcely  less  savage  than  the  Indiana  of  Califor* 
nia."   ^  ^ 

Properly  to  appreciate  this  condition  of  things 
in  England,  and  to  enable  us  to  bring  it  down 
sufficiently  near  to  our  own  times,  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  we  have  been  portraying  a  period 
rather  posterior  to  tliat  in  which  our  Religious  So* 
ciety  took  its  rise — upwards  of  one  hundred  yean 
after  Elizabeth,  the  last  of  the  Tudors,  ascended 
the  throne,  and  more  than  half  a  century  after 
she  had  completed  a  reign  not  less  brilliant  than 
any  recorded  in  English  history — and  scarcely 
fifty  years  anterior  to  the  time  of  Anne,  so  cele- 
brated for  iui  literature,  when  such  men  as  Dry- 
den,  Locke,  and  Tillotson,  were  on  the  stage  and 
in  their  prime. 

**  Slowly  and  with  difficulty,  peace  was  estab* 
lished  on  the  borders.  In  the  train  of  peace  came 
industry  and  all  the  arts  of  life.  Meanwhile  it 
was  discovered  that  the  regions  north  of  the 
Trent  possessed  in  their  coal  beds  a  power  of 
wealth  far  more  precious  than  the  gold  mines  of 
Peru.  It  was  found  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
these  beds,  almost  every  manufacture  might  be 
most  profitaby  carried  on."  A  stream  of  indns* 
trious  emigrants  rolled  from  the  South.  Labour 
superseded  free-booting,  and  in  1741,  **  the  an* 
cient  archiepiscopal  province  of  York  contained 
two  sevenths  of  the  population  of  England." 

Macaulay  manifests  such  a  thorough  dislike 
of  the  Stuarts,  that  it  would  seem  as  if  it  might 
have  been  born  with  him.  He  says  it  had  been 
a  practice**  from  a  period  of  immemorial  antiquity 
for  every  English  government  to  contract  debts."* 
There  was,  nevertheless,  at  the  time  of  the  Re»* 
toration  no  standing  army.  The  only  one 
*'  which  the  law  recognized,  was  the  militia." 
The  majority  of  Englishmen  who  were  under 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  had  probably  never  seen 
a  company  of  regular  soldiers.  Charles,  however, 
organized  a  small  national  force — the  germ  of  that 
which  in  the  present  century,  has  marched  **  in- 
to Madrid  and  Paris,  into  Canton  and  Candahar." 
Of  the  navy — Pepys,  one  of  the  ablest  men  in 
the  English  Admiralty,  declared  in  1084,  that 
its  administration  was  **  a  prodigy  of  wasteful- 
ness,   corruption,    ignorance    and    indolence." 

*He  adds  that  the  Revolution  of  1 688,  *'  introduced  the 
practice  of  honestly  paying  them !'' 
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Laodsoieii  who  had  been  but  little  afloat,  were 
placed  ia  commaad  of  Ufge  fleets  ;  and  it  is  re- 
ported of  Monk,  that  when  **  he  wanted  his  ship 
to  tack  to  larboard  he  moved  the  mirth  of  his 
crew  by  calling  out,  •  wheel  to  the  left.'*  The 
whole  effective  charge  of  the  army,  navy  and 
ordnance,  was  about  £760fi00.  The  whole 
nonefiective  charge,  military  and  nayal,  is  said 
scarcely  to  have  exceeded  jIS  10,000  a  yean 
<"  It  now  exceeds  £  10,000  a  day." 

*«Io  the  year  1685,  the  valoeof  the  produce 
of  the  soil,  far  exceeded  the  value  of  all  the  other 
fruits  of  human  industry ;  yet  agricultore  was  in 
what  would  now  be  considered  as  a  very  rude 
and  imperfect  state/'  The  arable  and  pasture 
lands  were  not  supposed  to  **  amount  to  much 
more  than  half  the  area  of  tlie  kingdom.  The 
remainder  was  believed  to  consist  of  moor,  forest, 
and  fen."  Many  routes  which  now  pass 
through  a  long  sucoession  of  finely  euhivated 
districts — of  orchards,  wheat  and  pasture— ^  then 
ran  through  nothing  but  heath,  swamp  and  war- 
ren." At  Enfield,  hardfy  out  of  sight  of  Iion« 
don's  smoke,  •*  was  a  region  of  fife  and  twenty 
miles  in  eireumference,  which  contained  only 
three  houses,  and  scarcely  any  enclosed  fie&ds." 
Deer  were  as  free  and  as  plentiful.as  Iti  our  Ame- 
rican forests.  They  were  as  common  in  Glou- 
cestershire and  Hampshire,  as  they  now  are 
among  the  Grampian  Hills.  It  is  said  that 
*^  Queen  Anne,  on  one  occasion  on  her  way  t^ 
Portomouth,  saw  a  herd  of  no  less  than'  five 
hundred.'*  The  last  wolf  that  roamed  in  the 
Island  is  recorded  to  have  been  **  slain  inSbot- 
land  a  short  time  before  Hie  close  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  Second." 

The  crops  of  grain,  compared  with  those  of. 
the  present  day,  were  small,  as  we  would  neces- 
sarily infer  from  the  rude  state  of  agriculture. 
We  may  form  some  estimate  of  living  among  the 
great,  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  when 
we  learn  that  •^genUemen  attendant  on  a  great 
earl,  in  Henry  the  Seventh's  time,  were  rarely 
privileged  to  eat  fresh  me^" 

The  domestic  animals  of  the  ftrm  yard-^the 
luMTse— -the  cow  and  the  sheep— -were  diminu- 
tive an4  of  triflmg  value,  compared  with  our 
best  breeds  of  the  present  day.  The  magniflcent 
carriage  horse  or  draught  horse,  that  now  passes 
in  all  directions  along  the  streets  of  London,  and 
regarded  by  foreigners  as  one  of  its  chief  won- 
der»^  -the  Aldemey  cow— or  the  Durham,  giving 
her  six  and  thirty  quarts  of  milk  per  day--or 
the  Leicester,  yiekling  six,  eight  or  ten  pounds 
of  wool,  and  weighing  five  and  thirty  pounds  a 
quaner— -all  now  so  common,  were  then  not 
even  among  the  beau  ideaU  of  the  most  sanguine 
connoisseurs  in  breeding.  T.  U. 

To  be  coatlD««l. 

"  Time  tMw,  it  past ;  thoa  canst  not  it  recall : 
Time  is,  thoa  hast ;  employ  the  portion  small : 
Time/tu^«r«  is  not;  and  may  never  be: 
Time  prssmi  is  the  only  time  for  thee.'' 


For  FrlewU'  R«vl«v. 

SISMONDI. 
(Coadndad  fram  page  MS.) 

In  the  year  1796,  Sismondi  commenced  that 
long  course  of  study  of  which  his  great  work, 
'<  The  History  of  the  Italian  Republics,"  was 
the  fruit.  His  original  intention  was  to  prepare 
a  treatise  on  the  constitutions  of  free  nations,  a 
design  doubtless  having  its  origin  in  that  com- 
prehensive philanthropy  which  was  his  great 
characteristic.  His  investigations,  however,  led 
to  the  accumulation  of  a  vast  fund  of  knowledge, 
illusu-ating  a  portion  of  European  History,  in- 
volved  in  much  obscurity,  yet  concerned  in  events 
which  have  exerted  a  notable  influence  upon  the 
condition  of  our  race.  The  history  of  the  free 
states  of  Italy  included  a  period  extending  from 
the  sixth  to  the  sixteenth  century.  The  labour 
which  it  involved  was  immense ;  but  it  especially 
demanded  the  exercise  of  extraordinary  tact  in 
selecting  from  the  enormous  mass  those  events 
which  might  best  explain  the  progress  of  Italian 
society,  and  the  influences  under  which  it 
emerged  from  a  state  of  barbarism  into  one  of 
remarkable  civilization,  and  after  exhibiting,  for 
a  time,  the  fruits  of  free  institutions,  again  sank 
below  the  level  of  surrounding  nations,  the  vic- 
tim of  luxury  and  religious  intolerance.  For 
twenty-two  years  of  a  laborious  life,  this  great 
subject  occupied  the  thoughts  of  the  indefatiga- 
ble student.  No  wouder  that  the  enthusiasm 
excited  by  the  novelty  of  his  task^  and  the  occa- 
sional fascination  of  his  subject,  should  spmetimes' 
subside  iu  the  contemplation  of  the  labour  before , 
him,  and  the  repulsiveness'  of  many  of  the' 
details.  Some  of  his  friends  who  had  listened 
witfi  interest  to  his  early  chapters,  seemed  to 
weary  ias  they  proceeded,  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  support  which  he  received  from  that  be- 
loved parent  from  whom  no  thought  was  hidden, 
Sismondi  might  ha?e  relinquish^  in  despair  the 
task  which  has  immortalized  his  name.  Speak- 
ing of  the  time  chiefly  spent  in  the  composition 
of  this  work,  he  says — •<  In  a  task  which  has 
continued  at  least  eight  hours  a  dav,  during 
twenty  years,  I  was  obliged  constanuy  to  read 
and  think  in  Italian  or  Latin,  and  occasionally  in 
German,  Spanish,  Greek,  English,  Portuguese 
and  Proven9al.**  Little  does  the  world  know  of 
the  labour  and  the  waste  of  mental  and  physical 
energies  to  which  it  owes  the  books  which  in- 
struct or  amuse  it 

Of  this  great  work,  it  is  remarked  by  his- 
biographer,  that  Sismondi  "  has  treated  the  sub- 
ject in  a  manner  at  once  learned  and  brilliant. 
He  has  gone  back  to  the  origin  of  those  numer- 
ous cities  proudly  erected  into  republics,  on  the 
ruins  of  imperial  power  or  of  feudal  establish- 
ments ;  he  has  described  their  constitutions, 
shown  their  interior  existence,  related  their 
struggles,  exhibited  their  end.  Tu  rbolent  Genoa, 
heioic  Milan,  mournfuL  Pisa,  prudent  and  pow 
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erfol  Venicey  democratic  Florence,  and  all  those 
republics  which,  confined  in  a  small  space,  had, 
during  a  short  period,  more  animated  life,  more 
iBtoxicating  passion,  more  varying  vicissitudes 
than  the  kingdoms  of  the  continent,  and  which 
have  all  fallen  sooner  or  later  under  an  ambitious 
usurper,  because  they  were  too  free,  or  under  the 
attacks  of  foreigners  because  they  were  too  weak ; 
this  is  the  long  and  grand  history  which  has 
been  retraced  by  M.  De  Sismondi."  The  his- 
tory of  the  Italian  Republics,  was  completed  in 
sixteen  volumes,  the  last  of  which  was  printed 
in  1818 ;  and  although  not  at  first  attended  with 
brilliant  success,  it  gradually  acquired  a  high 
reputation,  and  holds  a  rank  not  second  to  any 
historical  work  of  our  times.  Whilst  occupied 
in  these  engagements,  Sismondi  passed  much 
time  at  Geneva.  He  was  the  intimate  friend  of 
Necker,  and  the  Baroness  De  Stael,  and  is  said 
to  have  profited  by  his  intercourse  with  the 
literary  men  who  were  drawn  to  Coppet  by  the 
reputation  of  these  gifted  persons,  without  loos- 
ing the  simplicity  of  his  character,  which  was 
ever  marked  by  good  sense  and  sound  discre- 
tion.  His  mother  appears  to  have  had  some 
fears  in  reference  to  the  influence  which  the 
Baroness  De  Stael  might  exert  over  her  son. 
When  he  was  about  to  accompany  that  remarka- 
ble woman  into  Italy,  she  warned  him  of  some 
of  the  dangers  to  which  he  might  be  exposed. 
"Travelling,"  she  remarked,  «*is  like  a  short 
marriage,  alwayFi,  always  together,  people  see 
too  much  of  one  another  ;  defects  have  no  corner 
in  which  they  can  hide  themselves ;  the  spoiled 
child  of  nature  and  the  world,  as  she  is,  must 
have  in  the  mornings,  moments  of  fatigue  and 
ennvi;  and  I  know  who  is  revolted  by  a  defect 
in  thos^  he  loves ;  he  should  therefore  be  doubly 
attentive  to  open  his  eyes  to  his  own  defects^  and 
to  keep  them  steadily  shut  to  those  of  his  con^ 
panion" 

It  is  curious  that  Sismondi,  like  Buxton,  was 
so  much  engrossed  with  the  wretchedness  of  the 
peasantry,  that  he  had  little  taste  for  the  charms 
of  the  scenery,  or  the  solemn  grandeur  of  the 
mins  with  which  Italy  is  covered.  He  was  too 
much  a  philanthropist  to  be  a  devotee  of  art. 
In  1806,  he  accompanied  the  Baroness  to  Ger- 
many, and  here,  as  elsewhere,  his  active  mind 
was  engaged  in  investigating  tlie  evils  which  he 
saw  around  him,  and  endeavouring  to  suggest  the 
remedies. 

His  •*  Lectures  on  the  Literature  of  the  South'* 
were  published  in  1814,  while  his  work  on  Italy 
was  still  in  progress.  No  sooner  had  he  com- 
pleted the  last  volume  of  the  history,  than  a  pro- 
ject of  equal  labour  and  importance  was  begun. 

His  History  of  France,  which  furnished  the 
principal  occupation  of  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
was  composed  with  the  same  conscientious  re- 
gard to  truth,  the  same  untiring  research  and 
constant  reference  to  the  illustration  of  moral 
and  political  truth  which  are  to  be  remarked  in 


all  his  writings.  **  As  a  whole,  it  is  pronounced, 
by  general  consent,  to  be  by  far  the  ablest  and 
most  trustworthy  history  of  France  which  has 
ever  been  written."  His  other  writings  were 
chiefly  upon  subjects  connected  with  political 
economy.  Whatever  judgment  may  be  pro- 
nounced upon  them  as  works  of  science,  they 
aflTord  abundant  evidence  that  his  great  aim  was 
to  promote  the  well  being  of  his  fellow  men.  ^I 
have  always,*'  he  says,  *« considered  wealth  as 
a  means,  not  as  an  end.  I  hope  it  will  be  ac- 
knowledged by  my  constant  solicitude  for  the 
cultivator,  for  the  artisan,  for  the  poor  who  gain 
their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  that  all 
my  sympathies  are  with  the  labouring  and  8uf« 
faring  classes."  Slavery  and  the  slaveurade,  were 
objects  of  his  strenuous  opposition,  and  the  con- 
sistency of  his  character  is  evinced  by  his  in- 
stinctive disgust  at  every  form  of  oppression.  In 
political  movements  he  appears  to  have  taken 
little  part ;  yet  when  Switzerland  regained  her 
freedom  after  the  abdication  6f  Napoleon,  his 
great  attainments  and  known  moderation  gave 
him  a  prominent  place  amongst  those  to  whom 
the  re -organization  of  the  Republic  was  com- 
mitted. Distrusting  the  bigotry  of  the  dynasty 
restored  to  France,  and  disgusted  when  he  found 
that  time  and  thought  devoted  to  pompous  cere- 
monies, which  were  demanded  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  people,  he  adhered  for  a  time  to 
Napoleon,  afier  his  return  from  Elba.  That 
sagacious  ruler  knew  tlie  value  of  such  a  friend, 
and  in  a  private  interview,  astonished  Sismondi 
by  the  vastness  of  his  knowledge,  and  the  ver- 
satility of  his  mind.  Retaming  from  his  visit  to 
the  Emperor,  he  found  some  of  his  personal 
friends  deeply  oflTended  by  his  adherence  to  the 
dynasty  of  the  hundred  days.  Conscious  of  the 
purity  of  his  intentions,  Sismondi  consoled  him- 
self among  his  books.  «<  1  have  always,**  he 
said,  *'  endeavoured  to  forget  myself,  and  thanks 
to  my  studies,  I  can  live  in  other  ages  than  my 
own.'* 

In  1819  he  married  a  sister  of  the  wife  of 
Sir  James  Mackintosh.  **  In  her  he  had  «  de- 
voted and  intellectual  companion,  who  sympa- 
thised with  him  in  his  pursuits,  while  her  ac- 
complishments, and  sweetness  of  disposition, 
were  a  constant  source  of  cheerfulness  and  solace 
to  him  for  the  rest  of  his  days.**  Two  years 
afler,  he  was  summoned  to  the  death-ded  of  his 
mother,  in  Tuscany,  but,  though  travelling  nu^ht 
and  day,  he  arrived  too  late.  There  are  few 
things  in  the  lives  of  eminent  men,  more  touch- 
ing than  the  cordial  union  which  seems  to  have 
subsisted  between  Sismondi  and  his  mother. 
She  was  the  guide  and  counsellor  not  only  of  his 
youth,  but  of  his  maturer  age ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing his  vast  accumulation  of  knowledge,  he 
eeems  ever  to  have  deferred  to  her  with  a  sub- 
mission alike  creditable  to  both.  He  refused  to 
accept  a  professorship  in  France,  because  it  would 
have  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  pass  a 
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portion  of  each  year,  as  was  bis  eustoniy  with 
hia  mother  and  sister,  in  Tuscany. 

The  last  twenty  years  of  Sismondi's  life  was 
mostly  spent  at  his  country  residence,  near  Ge- 
neva. The  coDsistency  of  his  character,  and  the 
indefatigable  pursuit  of  knowledge  for  useful 
ends,  had  secnred  for  him  a  reputation  only 
Taluable  as  the  insttnetiTO  testimony  of  mankind 
to  virtue.  Strangers  from  all  parts  of  the  cItiI- 
ized  world  were  attracted  to  his  honse,  and 
with  most  of  them  he  could  converse  freely  in 
their  native  tongues.  In  1840  he  became  af- 
flicted with  a  cancer  in  the  stomach,  yet,  though 
suffering  intensely,  he  did  not  intermit  his  literary 
labours.  Whilst  enduring  the  anguish  of  this 
terrible  disease,  a  revolution  occurred  in  Geneva, 
during  which  the  constitution  which  he  had 
aided  in  establishing,  was  overthrown  by  the 
radical  partjr.  A  constitutional  assembly  having 
been  called,  Sismondi  was  elected  a  member, 
and  notwithstanding  his  state  of  suffering  and 
weakness,  he  caused  himself  to  be  carried  to  the 
place  of  meeting,  to  defend  to  the  last  the  old 
and  salutary  institutions  of  his  country.  Alone 
he  dared  to  resist  the  popular  torrent ;  alone  he 
eombatted  the  changes  proposed  by  the  victorious 
party.  On  the  30th  of  8d  mo.,  1842,  in  spite 
of  the  alarming  state  of  his  health,  he  pro- 
nounced before  the  assembly  the  last  words  that 
he  ever  uttered  in  public.  This  impromptu 
speech,  full  of  goodness,  moderation,  and  power, 
was  interrupted  by  painful  convulsions,  and  he 
was  carried  home  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  ex- 
haustion. '*  His  only  desire  now  was  to  go  to 
Pescia  to  die  beneath  the  beautiful  sky  of  Tus- 
cany, amid  the  flowers,  the  fmit  and  trees  which 
he  had  planted,  and  with  the  recollections  of  the 
mother  who  had  watched  over  and  inatured  the 
promise  of  his  youth."  On  the  25th  of  the  Sixth 
month,2l842,  he  quietly  expired. 

If  the  sketch  we  have  hastily  drawn  of  this 
illustrious  man  has  conveyed  to  our  readers  any 
iust  impression  of  his  character,  it  will  be  aeedr 
less  to  recapitulate  its  peculiar  traits.  It  is  as 
an  example  of  the  results  which  flow  from  the 
habit  of  acquiring  knowledge  under  all  circum- 
atances,  and  of  untiring  industry  in  the  applica- 
tion of  that  knowledge  to  useful  ends,  that  we 
eommend  his  history  to  our  young  friends.  In 
whatever  situation  he  found  himself,  however 
great  the  pressure  of  his  own  misfortunes,  the 
condition  of  the  community  around  him  was  an 
object  of  intense  interest  and  the  closest  observa- 
tion. He  had  early  learned  to  sympathise  with 
human  suffering,  and  however  varied  were  his 
pursuits,  the  well  being  of  his  fellow  men  was 
the  end.  There  are  few  examples  of  a  life  so 
dbvoted  to  literature  with  such  steady  reference 
to  its  noblest  aims. 

As  an  historian,  his  most  remarkable  trait  was 
conseientiottsness.     It  is  jusdy  remarked,  that 
•*  freedom  from  prejudice,  and  loyalty  to  truth, 
was  the  motto  under  which  he  lived.* 


wrote  for  dramatic  effect;  he  was  uxfder  no 
temptation  to  distort  a  truth  in  order  to  point  a 
sentence.  He  delighted  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  beautiful  and  the  just,  and  to  elevate,  not  to. 
degrade,  the  illustrious  names  of  history,  was 
with  him  an  instinct  only  restrained  by  the 
higher  impulse  to  do  justice  to  virtue,  and  homage 
to  Truth.  C. 


Extract  of  a  letter  from  John  Hutchinson  to 
J.  and  H,  C,  Backhouse^  dated  llth  month 
26th,  1824. 

I  lately  passed  a  day  at  Lynin  Monthly  Meet- 
ing  with  your  father  and  mother,  J.  and  J.  G., 
very  satisfactorily  to  myself.  On  a  retrospect 
of  this  Sweet  interview,  I  have  been  ready  thus 
to  soliquise :  O  religion,  amidst  all  thy  charms,' 
thy  benefits,  and  thy  blessings,  how  inestimable' 
are  thy  friendships  1  If  our  poor,  fallen,  and 
degraded  nature  has  any  fadings  better  than  the 
rest,  they  must  sorely  be  the  social ;  but  how 
are  these  exalted  and  refined  by  the  influence  of 
Christian  principles. 


PATENT  OFFICE  STATISTICS. 

We  have  received  from  Washington,  a  table 
setting  forth  in  detail  the  number  of  patents  of 
each  class — ^the  whole  being  divided  into  twen-' 
ty-two— -granted  to  each  State  from  the  year 
1789  to  1849.  We  give  the  aggregates,  as  fol- 
lows: 


Stttlai^ 

Maine, 
New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,-  •  *- 
Massachusetts,  - 
Rhode  Island,  - 
Connecticut,  -  - 
New  York,  -  - 
New  Jersey^  -  - 
Pennsylvania,  - 
Delaware,  -  - 
Maryland,  -  - 
Virginia,  -  -  - 
North  Carolina,  - 
South  Carolina,  • 
Geoigia,  -  •  • 
Alabama,     -    • 


No.  of  PatenU 
-    -    -    483 


297 
310 


state!. 

Mississippiy 
Louisiana, 
Arkansas, 

916]  Tennessee, 
234Keiitncky, 

1156  Ohio,  -  - 
Michigan, 
Indiana,  - 
Illinois,  - 
Missouri,  - 
Florida,  - 
Texas,  - 
Iowa,  -  - 
Wisconsin, 


3382 

461 

2167 

52 

660 

631 

137 

122 

SO 

65 


Ko.  of  Patenta* 

23 

77 

0 

108 

185 

749 

61. 

114 
71 
40 

1 
4 
S 

8. 


District  of  Columbia,  221 


The  following  are  the  numbers  granted  durinf 
the  same  time  to  the  principal  cities : 
Boston,  623  I  Philadelphia,         018 

New  York,  1787  1  Baltimore,  430 

These  statements  are  somewhat  curious,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  indicative,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, of  the  inventive  genius  of  our  people  in 
different  sections  of  our  country. 

[Here  we  cannot  fail  to  observe  the  important 

difference  in  the  number  of  patents  taken  out  by 

lu  »ruMi,      the  free  and  slaveholding   states.     The  whoW 

He  never  I  number  taken  out  by  the  people  of  the  latter  being 
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only  2273,  which  is  little  OTer  thoee  takea  oat  in 
MasaachuBetts  alooe ;  and  less,  by  upwards  of  a 
tboaaand  than  the  production  of  New  Yprk.] — Ed. 


FRIENDS'  REVIEW, 


PHILADELPHIA,  SECOND  MONTH  3,  1849. 

We  would  willingly  solioit  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  article  "Lord  Ashley  and  th® 
thieyes,"  which  we  copy  from  the  National  Era. 
Too  long  has  the  world  rdied  upon  the  terrors  of 
the  law  for  the  suppression  of  crimes.  Too  long 
has  the  important  fact  been  overlooked,  that  hope 
is  a  much  more  powerful  stimulant  to  action  than 
fear;  and  that  the  way  to  render  mankind  vir- 
tnous,  is  to  hold  up  to  their  view  the  rewards  of 
tirtue,  rather  than  to  terrify  them  by  the  oonse- 
qaenoes  of  eriminality.  When  we  reflect  how 
large  a  portion  of  the  Tiolations  of  law,  particularly 
when  that  Tiolation  assumes  the  shape  of  larceny, 
may  be  fairly  traced  to  porerty  and  neglected 
education,  it  becomes  a  serious  enquiry  whether 
the  society  which  punishes  petty  offences  with 
rigour,  and  shuts  against  the  juvenile  offender  all 
the  avenues  to  respectability  and  usefulness,  is 
not  actually  the  greater  offender  of  the  two. 

We  repeat  the  opmion  expressed  on  a  former 
oocasion,  that  the  only  legitimate  objeots  of  penal 
law  are  the  security  of  society  from  lawless  agres- 
sion, and  the  reformation  of  criminals.  Vindiotive 
punishments  have  no  place  in  the  Christian  system. 
Vengeance  is  mine,  I  will  repay,  saith  the  Lord. 
It  belongs  tQ  the  wisdom  which  can  fathom  the 
depth  of  the  human  heart,  measure  the  strength 
of  human  passions,  and  weigh  the  influence  of 
example  and  habit,  to  adjust  the  measure  of 
ponishment  to  the  deprarity  of  the  offender. 

The- natural  tendency  of  human  punishments  is 
to  harden,  not  to  reform.  The  human  mind  is  so 
oonstitutQd  «s  tp  be  capable  of  an  obduracy  which 
aets  aV  defiance  the  severest  inflictions  which  man 
oan  impose ;  but  it  is  not  in  our  nature  to  be  totally 
insensible  to  the  softening  influence  of  kindness. 
When  a  woman  was  armigned  before  the  Sariour, 
and  charged  with  a  capital  crime,  what  was  his 
decision?  The  aoeutalion  was  unquestionably 
made  with  a  malicious  design ;  to  involve  htm  in  a 
^arge  of  vsuiping  the  office  of  a  criminal  judge, 
or  of  enoouraxing  the  riolation  of  the  Mosaic  law. 
He  disboncerted  the  accusers  by  an  appeal  to 
their  own  consciences:  Let  him  that  is  without  sin 
ftnong  you  first  east  a  stone  at  her.  And  if  the 
qnalification  to  infiiot  vindictive  punishments,  was 
always  tried  upon  this  principle,  how  few  should 
wtt  find  prepajrad  to  execute  them  1    How  then 


did  he  address  the  tremibling  offender  ?  Did  he 
give  countenance  to  immorality?  far  from  it. 
He  taught  her  that  the  gates  of  mercy  were  still 
open  to  her,  that  the  harsh  sentence  of  the  law 
was  not  to  be  inflicted.  He  dismissed  her  with 
the  emphatic  admonition :  Go  and  sin  no  more. 


Marrtid,— At  Friends'  Meeting,  Tiverton,  R.  I. 
on  the  9th  of  Eleventh  month  last,  Christt  Datis, 
of  Boston,  Mass.,  to  Elsahor,  daughter  of  Abraham 
Barker,  of  the  former  place. 

DiKD, — Of  a  lingering  consumption,  at  his  rest- 
dence  on  Long  Branch,  Monmouth  County,  N.  J., 
on  the  1  ftth  of  Twelfth  month  last,  Bobrrt  PABXEm, 
in  the  75th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  firm  be< 
liever  in  the  doctrines  of  a  crucified  Saviour,  and 
though  for  a  long  time  in  feeble  health,  was  con- 
cerned to  inculcate  them  in  th^  circles  where  he 
mingled.  His  last  ilhiess  was  short  but  severe. 
His  friends  have  a  consoling  trust,  that  through 
nMToy,  he  was  made  meet  for  the  kingdom  of  rest 
and  peace. 

— ,  On  Fourth  day  afternoon,  the  17th  ult.,  iii 
the  78th  year  of  her  age,  at  their  residence  in 
Blockley,  near  this  city,  Majitha  Joiixs,  wife  of 
Samuel  Jones. 

She  acted  in  the  capacity  of  overseer  for  Badnor 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  a  number  of  years. 

Her  Christian  deportment  and  kindness  of  dispo- 
sition, endeared  her  to  all  who  knew  her, 

,  On  the  5th  ult.,  at  his  residence  in  Monk- 
ton,  Vt.,  JoK ATHAN  Holmes,  aged  about  seventy- 
two  years.  This  dear  friend  was  from  early  life  a 
member  of  Monkton  Particular  Meeting,  in  which 
for  several  years  he  oocnpied  the  station  of  Over* 
seer.  Being  a  lover  of  peace,  he  was  often  en« 
gaged  in  settling  difierences  in  his  neighbourhood. 

f  At  her  residence  in  this  city,  on  First  day 

morning  iast,  the  28th  uh.,  after  a  short  illuessi 
Mart  HiLLMAN.in  the  76th  year  of  her  age;  a 
member  of  the  Northern  District  Monthly  Meeting 
where  she  had  for  many  years,  acceptably  filled 
the  station  of  Overseer. 


Tor  Vriendi*  Rerlew. 
CHEAP  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

A  striking  peculiarity  of  the  present  day^ 
when  compared  with  the  timet  fifty  or  lizty 
yeara  ago,  is  the  enlarged  sphere  given  to  the 
education  of  youth.  NumenMis  subjects  aro 
now  included  in  the  eieiciacs  of  schools  of  no 
extraordiaary  pretensiona,  which  at  the  doee  oC 
the  last  century,  were  hardly  to  be  met  witli  in 
any  seminaries  but  those  of  the  highest  grades. 
Whether  this  extension  of  the  area  of  instrvctioR* 
may  not  contribute  to  render  it  more  svperficialt 
is  a  question  which  it  is  not  my  design,  at  pro- 
sent,  to  examine.  But  there  is  one  coMeqneaeo 
which  appears  to  demand  mors  attention  tlian  il 
has  usually  received.  The  increased  number  of 
subjects  to  which  the  students  in  our  oommon 
schools  are  expected  to  attend,  necessarily  aug^ 
meats  the  demand  for  books.  Hence  il  becomes 
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Ml  object  with  pwents  to  obtain^  and  with 
booksellers  to  supply »  cheap  editioDs  of  the 
•laodard  school  books.  Parents  and  teachers 
can  certainly  have  no  reasonable  objection  to 
obtaining  the  books,  which  their  children  re- 
quire, on  as  easy  terms  as  the  booksellers  can 
afford ;  but  the  reduction  of  price  naturally,  and 
almost  necessarily,  leads  to  a  deterioraiiou  in  the 
articles  prodocedJ  Many  of  tlie  books  now  used 
m  our  schools,  are  furnished  at  a  price  which 
totally  fNreclttdes  every  thing  beyond  a  very  in- 
ferior class.  The  paper,  the  type,  and  the  bind- 
ing, must  be  of  the  lowest  grade.  Now  this,  I 
conceive,  is  the  reverse  of  true  economy.  One 
of  the  first  things  which  a  child  should  be  taught 
upon  commenciDg  the  toils  or  the  pleasures  of 
liieraUire,  is,  to  imu  cart  of  ku  hoJe$.  A  care- 
less and  sh^venly  mani^ement  of  his  books,  is 
likely  to  produce  or  promote  habits  of  careless- 
ness and  n^ligence  in  regard  to  other  things. 
Bnt  a  serious  objection  to  school  books  of  inferior 
SJEeoution,  is  that  they  are  not  so  easily  studied 
as  those  of  which  the  type  and  paper  are  good. 
If  a  boy  is  presented  with  a  book,  which  he  is 
expected  to  study,  the  type  of  which  is  dear, 
and  of  reasonable  size,  he  has  an  inducement  to 
keep  it  clean,  and  preserve  its  clearness.  In  the 
pursuite  of  science  or  literature,  it  is  important 
that  as  little  phytieal  effort  as  possible  should  be 
expended  upon  the  lessons.  A  youth  must  pos- 
sess great  energy  of  purpose,  if  he  would  prose- 
eate  to  advantage,  the  stody  of  a  I^atin  grammar 
and  dictionary,  or  the  Elements  of  Euclid,  on  a 
winter's  evening,  by  the  li|^  of  a  kitchen  hearth. 
Yet  even  the  lig^t  of  the  sun,  or  a  gas  lamp, 
east  upon  a  page  in  which  the  ink  and  the  paper 
are  nearly  of  a  colour,  or  the  letters  impeifsctly 
formed,  leaves  the  student  in  a  predicament  not 
veiy  different  from  the  one  above  supposed.  The 
consequence  of  using  such  books,  is  that  pupils 
of  sluggish  intellects  will  advance  very  slowly, 
while  those  of  ardent  temperament,  who  de- 
termine to  surmount  every  obstacle,  pursoe  their 
studies  at  the  expense  of  diseased  and  weakened 
eyes.  And  certainly  a  book,  whatever  its  price, 
cannot  be  a  cheap  one,  to  a  young  person  whose 
eyes  are  permanently  impaired  by  its  use.  But 
even  the  most  assiduous  student  will  mske  a 
sbwer  progress  when  the  books  he  uses  are  dif* 
fieult  to  read,  than  when  their  pages  are  entirely 
clear.  Hence,  in  estimatmg  the  actual  cost  of 
h»w  priced  school  books,  we  nfUst  add  to  that 
eent,  the  value  of  the  additional  time  and  labour 
required  in  mastering  them,  abote  what  well 
printed  copies  of  the  same  works  would  demand. 
Now,  soppose  that  the  yeaily  expcMC  of  a  stu- 
dent at.sohool,  for  boarding,  tuition,  and  Nothing, 
and  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  books,  be  set  down 
at  two  hundred  dolUirs ;  then  if  in  consequence 
of  using  inferior  editions  of  school  books,  e^t 
hours  must  be  employed  in  gaining  as  much 
knowledge  as  might  be  acquired  in  seven  with 
food  ones,  or  if  the  injury  to  the  eyes  requires 


.that  one  eighth  of  the  time  which  might  be  de« 
voted  to  study  with  good  editions^  should  be 
consigned  to  repose,  the  student  is  actually 
paying  twenty  five  dollars  a  year,  and  one  eighth 
of  his  years'  labour,  in  addition  to  the  nominal 
cost  of  his  low  priced  books.  This  would 
probably  exceed  the  cost  of  even  a  splendid 
edition,  if  such  was  in  existence,  of  the  same 
works. 

If,  instead  of  this  wretched  ecoiiomy,  the  books 
introduced  into  our  schools,  were  all  of  good 
quality,  as  lo  paper,  printing,  and  binding,  they 
need  be  less  fingered  in  studying  their  contents, 
than  the  paltry  volumes  now  ^equently  used  ; 
and  of  course,  after  the  immediate  object  of  pnn 
curing  them  was  answered,  they  would  remain 
decent  members  of  the  libraries  for  the  future 
use  of  iheir  possessors.  Or  if  not  wanted  for 
this  object,  might  be  sold  to  a  junior  student,  or 
handed  to  a  younger  member  of  the  family. 

The  injury  arising  from  the  use  of  school 
books  of  Uie  description  above  referred  to,  ap- 
pears to  me  of  sufficient  importance  to  claim  the 
attention  of  those  who  control  the  operations  of 
our  larger  seminaries.  If  such  persons  would 
exert  their  influence  or  authority  in  excluding 
from  their  seroinaries  all  those  editious  which 
are  obnoxious  to  the  objections  above  noticed, 
they  would,  no  doubt,  confer  a  lasting  benefit 
upon  the  rising  generation.  Jt  is  to  parents  and 
the  conductors  of  ifchools,  that  we  must  look  for  a 
demand,  extensive  and  simultaneous,'  for  school 
books  of  beUer  execution  than  those  now  in  use ; 
and  an  extensive  demand  would  infallibly  pro* 
duce  a  supply.  £.  L. 


BERNARD  PALISST. 

This  ingenious  man  began  life  as  a  poor  boy, 
and  his  earliest  recollections  were  those  of  turn" 
ing  a  potter's  wheel.  From  turning  a  wheel  he 
was  promoted  to  the  making  of  pottery.  His 
native  village  was  Saintes,  in  France;  and  he 
lived  about  three  hundred  years  .ago.  At  thai 
period  the  art  of  making  earthenware  was  in  a 
rude  state  in  France,  but  enamelling  was  much 
advanced ;  and  young  Palissy  thought  he  would 
try  to  find  out  how  the  finish  of  enamelling  could 
be  applied  to  pottery. 

First  he  set  about  instructing  himself  in  read* 
ing,  and  every  spare  moment  he  devoted  to 
study,  fiut  when  he  had  improved  himsdf  in 
these  respects,  he  was  greatly  at  a  foes  for  mo* 
ney.  This,  however,  he  earned  by  his  tradot 
and  by  drawing  plans,  for  which  he  had  a  taste. 
This  money  was  spent  in  experiments.  While 
still  a  very  young  man,  and  without  any  proper 
means  of  supporting  a  family,  he  married.  This 
was  worse  than  an  imprudence ;  he  did  not  only 
himself,  but  others  a  serious  harm.  In  the  midst 
of  great  difficulties  he  carried  on  hi^  experi« 
ments;  and  these  absorbed  the  mesne  which 
should  have  maintained  his  fefflily.    The  slighit^ 
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est  improTement  he  raeeeeded  in  makings  in  the 

Erocess  was  saflicienC  to  inspire  him  with  the 
ope  that  he  was  at  last  about  to  reacli  the  goal ; 
and  this  hope  nerred  him  to  fresh  endurance. 
In  vain  did  he  endeavour  to  inspire  others  with 
similar  confidence.  Every  day  bitter  complaints 
burst  from  his  wife,  and  frequently  did  his  chil* 
dren  join  in  their  mother's  supplications,  and 
with  tearful  eyes  and  clasped  hands  implore  him 
to  resume  his  former  occupation,  and  give  ihem 
bread.  Palissy  met  the  reproaches  and  prayers 
of  his  wife,  and  the  tears  of  his  children,  with 
inflexible  resolve,  and  the  most  imperturbable 
composure,  apparently  as  insensible  as  the  r anh 
which  he  was  moulding.  But  was  he  really 
thus  indifferent?  No;  there  were  moments 
when  despair  was  at  his  heart?  <•  Nevertheless,** 
we  quote  his  own  words,  *«  the  hope  that  I  che- 
rished made  me  work  on  with  so  manly  a  cou- 
rage, that  I  often  forced  a  laugh  when  I  was  in- 
wardly sad  enough.'' 

Derided,  treated  as  a  madman,  suspected  of 
being  now  a  coiner  and  now  a  sorcerer,  he  was 
proof  against  all.  At  length  a  new  combination 
made  him  believe  himself  on  the  very  point  of 
succeeding,  when  a  potter  engaged  in  his  service 
suddenly  demanded  his  discharge  and  his  wages. 
Palissy,  having  neither  money  nor  credit,  was 
obliged  to  sacrifice  part  of  his  wardrobe  to  pay 
him;  then,  impatient  of  the  interruption,  re- 
turned to  his  furnace,  which  he  had  constructed 
in  his  cellar — returned  to  it  to  find  that  it  wanted 
fresh  fuel,  of  which  his  stock  was  exhausted. 
What  was  to  be  done?  Upon  the  baking  of 
this  new  essay  his  last  hope  depends.  He 
rushes  out  to  the  garden,  tears  away  the  trellis^ 
work,  breaks  it  up,  and  the  furnace  is  again 
heated.  But  the  heat  is  not  to  the  proper  de- 
gree of  intensity,  and  in  desperation  Palissy 
throws  into  the  furnace  his  furniture,  the  doors, 
the  windows,  nay,  even  the  flooring  of  his  house. 
Vain  ace  the  tears,  the  intreaties  of  his  family ; 
wood  is  wanting  for  the  furnace,  and  every 
thing  eombustiUe  that  he  can  lay  hold  of  is  re- 
morselessly sacrificed.  But  now  one  prolonged 
cry  of  joy  echoes  through  the  cellar;  and  when 
the  wife  of  Palissy,  startled  by  the  unwonted 
soundt  hastens  to  her  husband,  she  finds  him 
standing,  as  if  in  a  stupor,  with  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  brilliani  colours  of  a  vase  which  he  held, 
in  both  hands.  Success  had  crowned  his  efforts. 
Rapidly  now  did  his  circumstances  change. 
His  success,  so  dearly  bought  as  it  had  been, 
was  followed  by  still  greater  advances  in  the 
art,  and  he  was  now  at  the  head  of  his  profes- 
sion. Wealth  flowed  in,  and  his  fame  spread 
far  and  wide.  He  had  several  patrons  at  court, 
amongst  whom  was  the  Constable  de  Montmo- 
rency, who  employed  him  to  execute  for  him 
some  rustic  pieces,  as  they  were  called,  consisting 
of  figures  of  animals  in  earthenware.  He  re- 
sided at  the  Tuilleries,  opposite  the  Seine,  and 
was  sumamed  Bernard  of  the  Tuilleries.    Nor 


was  he  content  with  the  feme  of  a  mere  artist, 
but  turned  his  attention  to  almost  every  branch 
of  natural  history  and  philosophy,  and  is  said 
by  Fontenelle  to  have  made  as  much  proficiency 
as  genius  without  learning  could  make.  He 
was  the  first  person  who  formed  a  collection  of 
specimens  of  natural  history,  and  gave  lectures 
upon  them,  to  which  the  public  were  admitted 
on  payment  of  half  a  crown,  which  he  engaged 
to  return  fourfold  should  anything  he  taught  be 
proved  false.  He  wrote  several  treatises  on  a 
variety  of  topics,  full  of  original  and  striking 
thought  He  was  the  first  who  taught  the  tnie 
theory  of  springs,  and  who  ventured  to  assert 
that  fossil-shells  were  real  sea-shells  deposited 
by  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  He  was>  also  the 
first  to  perceive  and  recommend  the  use  of  marl 
and  lime  in  agriculture.  His  ardour  and  strength 
of  character  were  not  less  conspicuous  in  his 
attachment  to  the  religion  he  professed.  He 
was  a  Protestant,  and  became  exposed  to  perse- 
cution during  the  time  of  the  League.  In  l&M 
he  was  apprehended  and  committed  to  the  Ba«» 
tile.  The  weak  King  Henry  HI.,  who  rather 
favoured  him»  having  told  him  that  if  he  did  not 
abjure  his  religion  for  the  prevailing  one,  he 
should  be  eoostratned  to  leave  him  in  the  hands 
of  his  enemies,  the  intrepid  Palissy  repliedt 
**  Your  majesty  has  often  condescended  to  say 
that  you  pity  me;  for  my  part  I  pity  you  for 
uttering  the  unkingly  words,  *I  shall  be  con* 
strained;'  but  I  tell  you,  in  more  royal  Ian* 
guage,  that  neither  the  Guises,  nor  your  whole 
people,  nor  yourself  shall  constrain  me,  a  poor 
potter,  to  deny  my  consbience."  ^ 

Thus  was  the  same  zeal  and  indomitable 
firmness  which  marked  his  career  as  an  artist, 
carried  by  Palissy  into  his  devotedness  to  his 
higher  interests  as  a  Christian*  Of  his  religion 
and  his  tcade  he  was  wont  to  sav,  **  1  have  no 
other  property  than  heaven  and  earth."  He 
died  in  the  Bastile  in  1589,  at  the  age  of  ninety. 
— CAasi^ert's  Journal. 


For  Friends*  Review. 

COLOURED  PEOPLE  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

An  interesting  pamphlet  of  44  psfes,  entitled 
«  A  Statistical  Enquiiy  into  the  eon£tion  of  the 
people  of  colour,  of  the  city  and  districts  of 
Philadelphia,"  has  just  been  issued  from  the 
press  of  Kite  di^  Walton,  of  this^  city.  The 
census,  which  constitutes  the  basis  of  the  state* 
ments  and  calculations  of  which  the  pamphlet  is 
chiefly  composed,  was  taken  near  the  close  of 
1847,  at  the  suggestion  and  under  the  direction 
of  some  members  of  our  religious  society.  The 
information  thus  eoUeeted,  and  now  presented  to 
the  public,  most,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be 
liable  to  s<Hne  inaccuracy ;  yet,  from  the  care 
which  was  taken,  and  the  character  of  the  agents 
employed,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  that 
the  satieties  here  offered  to  the  public  examina- 
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lion,  form  qaite  as  close  ao  approximation  to 
the  truth  as  such  articles  usually  do. 

The  depressed  and  degraded  condition  of  the 
free  coloured  population  of  the  non-slaveholding 
states,  is  a  theme  on  which  the  opponenti  of 
emancipation  seem  to  expatiate  with  particular 
satisfaction.  The  pamphlet  before  us  clearly 
proves,  that  however  poverty  and  distress,  the 
necessary  consequence  of  negligence  and  intem- 
perance, may  prevail  in  some  sections  of  the 
city  and  its  suburbs  ;  and  this  is,  by  no  means, 
peculiar  to  the  coloured  race ;  there  is  a  broad 
line  of  separation  to  be  drawn  between  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  the  coloured  as  well  as  the 
white  population.  Notwithstanding  the  obstruc- 
tions to  their  advancement,  arising  from  the  pre- 
judice to  which  they  are  exposed,  and  the 
poverty  in  which  they  almost  invariably  begin 
their  career,  they  appear  as  a  class  to  be  steadily 
advancing  in  respectability,  and  the  attainment 
of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life. 

As  the  work  in  question  is  easily  accessible, 
and  will,  no  doubt,  be  perused  by  many  of  our 
readers,  a  minute  analysis  will  not  be  attempted. 
The  following  extracts,  however,  may  probably 
be  interesting  to  some  of  our  subscribers. 

E.  li. 

^  Where  the  natural  increase  is  least  checked, 
the  number  of  young  persons  will  be  the  greatest ; 
and  in  proportion  as  checks  upon  the  natural 
rate  of  increase  exist,  whether  they  be  those  of 
vieious  habits-— oppression — an  unhealthy  cli- 
mate, or  a  redundant  population,  the  number  of 
young  persons  will  relatively  decrease. 

^  During  the  last  decennial  period  the  increase 
of  the  slaves  was  only  two-thirds  that  of  the 
whites,  so  that  it  is  clear  that  the  large  propor- 
tion of  slaves  under  10  years  of  age  is  not  caused 
by  their  rapid  increase,  but  that  it  must  be  owing 
to  causes  which  lepsen  the  numbers  above  that 
age.  These  causes  undoubtedly  are  the  shorter 
lives,  and  consequently  greater  mortality  among 
the  adults ;  and  the  escape  and  emancipation  of 
yery  eonsiderable  numbers. 

•«It  ap^rs,  that  by  the  returns  of  1840,  the 
ratio  of  free  blacks  under  10  years  of  age  to  the 
whole  number  of  that  population  is  rather  less 
than  tfiat  of  the  whites  under  10  in  the  slowly 
increasing  states  of  Vermont  and  New  Jersey, 
while  the  increase  of  that  class  during  the  pre- 
eeeding  decennial  period  was  30.85  per  cent. ; 
being  less  than  that  of  the  sbves.  When  we 
consider  the  extent  to  whieh  the  free  coloured 
population  is  constantly  augmented  from  the 
emancipated  and  fugitive  slaves  of  the  south, 
we  shall  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  their  num- 
bers are  kept  down  by  the  greater  number  of 
deaths  among  them,  as  well  as  by  checks  upon 
the  natural  increase,  much  greater  than  operate 
upon  the  slaves. 

» It  appears  that  43.7  per  cent,  of  the  coloured 
populatian  of  Philadelphia  has  been  born  oot  of 


the  State ;  and  this  fact,  taken  in  connexion 
with  the  slow  increase  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  whites,  shows  not  only  a  very  great  immi- 
gration, but  very  great  drains,  by  deaths  and  re- 
movals, of  the  population  thus  poured  in  upon  us. 

Real  and  Perianal  Eetaie. 

**  In  attempting  to  form  an  estimate  of  die 
value  of  the  real  and  personal  estate  held  by  the 
people  of  colour,  the  difficulties  of  obtaining 
accurate  returns  from  the  individuals  must  be 
kept  constantly  in  mind.  No  returns  of  this 
nature  can  be  more  than  an  approximation  to  the 
actual  value ;  yet  those  in  the  city  especially, 
having  been  made  by  the  same  individual  ten 
years  before,  may  be  regarded  as  forming  a  fair 
ground  for  comparison  as  to  the  relative  condi* 
tion  of  the  peop!e  of  colour  at  the  two  periods. 

••The  following  tables  have  been  carefully 
computed  from  the  returns  thus  obtained : 

Valu€  of  the  Real  Estate. 

Jocurobraoces  br  mortga- 
ge! ai>d  ground  renti. 

City                       •388.842  $78,421 

Spring  Garden          27,160  11,050 

Northern  Liberties     40,875  13,440 

Southwark                 31,544  6,915 

Moyamensing            51,973  20,216 

West  Philadelphia     11,625  1,400 

$531,809      •130,442 

"  In  addition  to  this,  real  estate  out  of  the  city, 
and  mostly  out  of  the  state,  has  been  returned 
estimated  at  $30,000.  Presuming  the  same 
sources  of  error  to  have  existed  in  making  the 
enumeration  of  1837,  we  may  regard  the  two 
estimates  as  exhibiting  the  relative  condition  of 
the  two  periods.  The  amount  then  returned, 
after  deducting  the  incumbrances,  was  $309,626 ; 
the  present  clear  estate  is  $401,367,  being  an 
increkse  of  thirty  per  cent.,  which  is  probably 
below  the  real  increase  as  the  incumbrances  re- 
ported in  1837  were  $12,906,  while  those  re- 
turned in  1847  were  $130,442,  the  former 
amount  being  without  doubt  greatly  under-esti- 
mated. It  is  perfectly  safe,  we  think,  to  rate  the 
increase  in  the  value  of  the  real  estate  thus  held 
at  50  per  cent. 

*•  This  real  estate  is  held  by  315  freeholders. 

••  These  815  freeholders  are  the  owners,  like- 
wise, of  personal  property  amounting  to 
$194,318. 

*•  They  consist  of  41  mechanics,  78  labourers, 
49  tradesmen,  35  coachmen  and  hackmen,  28 
waiters,  20  hair-dressers,  and  11  professional 
men — preachers,  physicians,  &;c.,and  53  femaleSp 
46  of  whom  are  widows. 

Trades  and  Occupations. 

**  The  returns  enable  us  to  state  the  occupa- 
tions of  3358  men  and  4249  women,  who  form, 
it  is  probable,  about  four-fifths  of  the  able  bodied 
population,  above  21  years  of  age. 
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*^  The  principal  occupations  are  as  follows : 
boot  and  shoe  makers  113,  bakers  7,  carpenters 
83,  cabinet  makers  17,  blacksmiths  and  workers 
in  metal  9,  tailors  18,sailmakers  10,  tanners  14, 
bricklayers  5,  plasterers  10,  painters  and  glaziers 
10,  basket  and  mat  makers  9,  dyers  and  hatters 
7,  engineers  6,  second-hand  clothes  dealers  52, 
furniture  dealers  22,  confectioners  and  cake  sellers 
34,  hominy  dealers  16,  hucksters  11,  cooks, 
tayern,  oyster  and  eating  house  keepers  77, 
waiters  453,  musicians  32,  preachers  22,  school- 
masters 11,  bleeders,  dentists,  physicians  and 
herb  doctors  19^  coachmen  111,  carters  and 
draymen  157,  labourers  and  jobbers  608,  porters 
444,  hod  carriers  102,  work  in  brick  yards  70, 
wood  sawyers  76,  stevedores  57,  white  washers 
40,  Taggers  and  boners  51»* 

**  In  1838  a  pamphlet  was  published  contain- 
ing a  directory  of  coloured  mechanics  and  trades- 
men, which  furnishes  us  with  a  point  of  com- 
parison. It  contained  the  names  of  506  mecha- 
nics and  tradesmen,  of  whom  207  were  master 
Workmen,  and  299  journeymen.  In  a  note 
appended  to  the  Register  it  is  stated,  that  one- 
half  of  the  latter  work  as  journeymen,  and  the 
rest  from  choice  or  necessity  follow  other  occu- 
pations. The  number  working  at  their  trades  in 
1838,  may  therefore  be  stated  at  357 ;  according 
to  the  recent  ennnmeration  the  corresponding 
number  is  481,  being  an  increase  of  35  per  cent. 
Many  of  these  mechanics  and  tradesmen  are 
excellent  and  industrious  workmen  ;  75  of  them 
own  altogether  real  estate  valued  at  •230,000, 
and  pergonal  estate  valued  at  $96,000." 
.  For  an  account  of  the  schools,  we  must  refer 
to  the  pamphlet  itself,  inserting  only  this  brief 
quotation : 

"  The  only  school  from  the  teacher  of  which 
a  report  has  been  received,  is  John  Ross's. 
He  has  from  20  to  28  scholars,  and  teaches  <the 
higher  branches  and  the  languages.'  Sarah  IV^. 
Douglass's  is  an  excellent  school  of  many  years 
qtancung;  she  has  a  good  cabinet  and  phi- 
bsophicai  apparatus,  and  teaches  the  higher 
branches. 

**  When  we  call  to  mind,  that  there  are  at 
least  1200  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  20, 
of  whom  no  account  is  received,  the  greater  part 
of  whom  are  probably  growing  up  in  idle  and 
vicious  habits ;  it  is  clear  that  this  is  one  of  the 
most  painful  facts  brought  to  light  by  this  in- 
quiry, and  one  which  should  promptly  and 
earnestly  eagnge  the  attention  of  the  friends  of 
the  people  of  colour. 

Beneficial  Societies, 

*•  By  the  returns  it  appears  that  4904  persons, 
or  nearly  one-half  the  adult  population,  are  mem- 
bers of  Mutual  Beneficial  Societies,  the  funds  of 

*  Ragging  and  boning  is  the  common  resonrce  for  the 
lowest  class  of  coloured  persons  who  are  oat  of  other 
employment. 


which  are  appropriated  to  support  the  members 
in  sickness,  and  to  bury  the  dead.  Many  of 
these  persons  belong  to  two  or  more  Societies  at 
once,  with  the  view  of  increasing  the  amount  to 
be  received  when  sick.  The  names  of  106  of 
these  Mutual  Beneficial  Associations  have  been 
received,  and  particulars  of  income,  &c,  of  76 
of  them.  These  76  societies  consist  of  5187 
members.  The  contributions  are  from  25  to 
37i  cents  per  month,  and  paid  weekly,  monthly, 
or  quarterly.  The  allowance  per  week  to  the 
sick  members  varies  from  $1.50  to  $3.00  per 
week,  being  generally  $2.50  to  $3.00.  From 
ten  to  twenty  dollars  are  usually  allowed  for 
funeral  expenses.  The  annual  income  of  these 
76  societies  is  stated  to  be  $16^14.23,  and  their 
permanent  invested  funds,  $17,771.83. 

**  Six  hundred  and  eighty-one  families  are  re- 
ported to  have  been  assisted  by  them  during  the 
year  1847,  and  the  sums  Airnished  to  517  of 
these  families  is  reported  and  stated  at  $7,189.86. 
On  comparing  this  list  with  that  given  in  the 
year  1837,  we  find  that  the  number  of  societies 
is  increased  from  80  to  106 ;  and  that  more  than 
one-half  of  those  then  reported  have  disappeared, 
or  have  assumed  new  names.  The  permanent 
funds  of  the  76  societies  of  which  the  details 
have  been  furnished,  exceed  those  reported  in 
1837  by  upwards  of  $7,700,  while  the  annual 
subscription  is  less  by  about  $2000 ;  although^; 
if  the  29  societies  whose  income  is  not  repQf^d, : 
be  supposed  to  average  the  same  rate  as,  tba, 
others,  the  amount  annually  subscribed  for  mu**/ 
tual  relief  will  considerably  exceed  the  amount 
so  contributed  in  1837. 

«<  It  is  clear  that  these  charitable  fiinds  must' 
very  considerably  relieve  the  distress  attendant* 
on  the  sickness  of  the  heads  of  families,  waif 
maintain  a  large  portion  of  the  people  of  colourf  • 
under  privations,  and  in  eircumstanoes,  which, 
would  otherwise  throw  them  upon  the  public  fi>r 
relief. 

•«  Sixteen  houses  for  worship  are  enumerated. 
From  12  of  these,  returns  have  been  received, 
which  state  the  number  of  regular  nembers  at 
3974,  and  persons  usually  attending  lat  6100. 
These  twelve  coijgrqgations  all  have  First  day 
or  Sunday  schools,  employing  107  teaohws,  and 
attended  by  upwards  of  one  thousand  scholars. 
The  cost  of  eleven  of  the  twelve  meeting-houses 
is  given  at  nearly  $67,000,  and  they  appear  to 
have  been  erected  principally,  in  some  cases 
entirely,  by  the  contributions  of  the  people  of 
colour. 

•«  There  are  a  number  of  Library  Compaaies 
and  Literary  Assoeiations  established  among  the 
people  of  colour,  several  of  which  appear  to  be 
supported  with  seal  and  ability,  and  which,  no 
doubt,  have  an  important  influence  upon  those 
who  are  withui  the  sphere  of  thdr  operations. 

^  Many  of  the  immigrants  are  from  the  adjoin- 
ing free  states,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  re- 
mainder have  been  slavesi  who  havie  boughtr 
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their  own  freedom,  aad  oAen  that  of  their  nearest 
relations,  and  have  shown,  in  freeing  themselves 
from  bondage,  the  energy  and  industry  which 
have  made  them  useful  and  respectable  citizens. 

**  Tet  it  is  equally  certain,  that  this  part  of  the 
coloured  population  is  the  most  numerous  in 
those  Crowded  streetai  and  alleys  where  the  des- 
titution and  wretchedness  are  most  intense  and 
infectious,  and  where  the  evil  effects  of  herding 
together  in  crowded  courts  and  miserable  build- 
ings, and  the  indifference  to  the  ordinary  com- 
forts and  decencies  of  life,  are  most  apparent. 

**  We  may  fairly  trace  these  extremes  in  the 
condition  of  the  cohmred  immigrants  to  the  evil 
influences  of  sla  very.  Upon  feeble  and  com  mon 
minds  it  operates  like  a  blight,  withering  the 
active  principles  of  our  nature,  and  inducing  a 
listlessness  and  an  indifference  to  the  future, 
which  even  should  a  slave  become  a  freeman, 
leave  all  the  vicious  habits  of  slavery  worked 
into  the  very  grain  in  his  character.  To  those 
on  the  other  hand,  who  have  resisted  these  with- 
ering influences  and  bought  their  freedom  with 
the  hard-earned  fruits  of  their  own  industry,  the 
love  of  liberty  often  imparts  a  desire  for  im- 
provement and  a  consciousness  of  their  own 
worth  as  men,  that  invigorate  all  their  powers, 
and  give  energy  and  dignity  to  their  character  as 
freemen." 


Tor  Frieada*  Reriew. 

VISIT  OF  J.  AND  M.  YEARDLEY  TO  THE 
CONTINENT. 

In  the  49th  number  of  oar  former  volume 
and  the  6th  of  the  current  one,  we  gave  some 
account,  extracted  from  the  London  Friend,  of 
the  visit  of  the  above  named  Friends  to  the  con- 
tinent. From  the  same  authority  we  now  pre- 
sent to  our  readers  the  concluding  part  of  the 
narrative. 

Our  last  account  left  the  travellers  at  Spa, 
from  which  place  they  proceeded  by  way  of 
Verviers  and  Cologne  to  Bonn.  In  this  place 
they  met  with  an  old  and  dear  friend,  who  had 
formerlv  been  very  helpful  to  them  in  Switzer- 
land, Charles  Major,  now  chaplain  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Bonn.  In  the  evening  of  First-day, 
the6ih  of  8th  month  last,  a  company  of  fourteen 
persons,  including  three  doctors  of  divinity,  met 
at  C.  Major's  house.  A  precious  feeling  spread 
over  them,  and  J.  and  M.  Y.  had  some  religious 
service,  C.  M.  acting  as  interpreter.  On  the 
7th  thev  reached  Mayence ;  and  the  next  day 
pursued  their  journey  by  steamer  to  Mannheim, 
where  they  made  several  calls,  and  held  a  little 
meeting  at  the  house  of  a  widow,  who  has 
passed  through  much  affliction,  and  who  feels 
concerned  to  open  her  house  for  religious  meet- 
ings. Those  who  attended,  made  many  in<^ni- 
ries  relative  to  our  religious  principles,  which 
were  responded  to.  From  Mannheim  they 
went  to  Strasburg,  by  railway,  and  the  next 


day  met  some  serious  individuals  at  a  private 
boose,  with  whom  they  weie  refreshed  in  spirit. 
On  the  12th  they  reached  Basle.  Here  the^ 
found  much  to  interest  them  in  the  public  insti- 
tutions of  the  place,  one  of  which,  the  Missions' 
House,  they  visited  on  the  14th.  It  is  a  well 
known  spot,  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  high 
hill,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town.  It 
was  established  by  Spittler  for  the  instruction 
of  twelve  young  men  of  the  poorer  class,  in 
languages  and  handicraft  ttades ;  a  feeling  of 
duty  to  become  missionaries  is  essential  to  their 
admission,  and  they  are  retained  in  the  Institu* 
tion  until  some  door  of  service  to  which  they 
feel  bound  opens  before  them.  Four  have  gone 
to  Jerusalem,  and  have  a  school  of  ten  boys  in 
that  city  ;  they  are  under  the  protection  of  the 
Consul,  independently  of  any  religious  head. 
After  viewing  the  premises,  and  being  present 
at  a  lesson  in  Arabic,  our  friends  requested  a 
season  of  silence,  when  J.  Y.  addressed  the  pii* 
pils  in  German.  The  Superintendent,  one  who 
has  passed  through  much  affliction,  has  been  in 
England,  and  is  known  to  several  Friends  there* 
Our  friends  went  thence  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Asylum,  where  they  heard  some  of  the  child- 
ren speak  intelligibly.  After  this,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the. Orphan  House  and  School  at 
Beuggen,  which  they  had  visited  upwards  of 
twenty  years  before.  The  Superintendent 
recollected  them  immediately,  and  manifested 
much  pleasure  at  meeting  them  again. 

Among  the  individuals  in  whom  they  became 
interested  at  Bkaie  was  Pastor  L.  He  informed 
them,  in  much  simplicity,  that  some  time  ago  he 
and  his  fellow-labourers  were  invited  to  join  the 
so-called  Evangelical  Alliance.  His  reply 
was :  ^  We  have  already  got  much  further  than 
you  have :  in  looking  over  your  rules,  I  find 
that  you  exclude  a  class  of  Christians  in  £n^ 
land  whom  we  receive.  Our  bond  of  union 
extends  much  beyond  yours ;  it  embraces  all  of 
every  sect  who  love  the  Loid  Jesus  Christ.*^ 

On  Fourth-day,  the  1 6th,  they  reached  Berne  ] 
and  on  Sixth-day  morning,  held  a  meeting  with 
some  serious  persons  whom  they  had  met  with 
before,  in  their  own  room  at  the  inn ;  when 
the  hearts  of  the  company  were  contrited  to- 
gether, under  a  sense  of  the  sustaining  power 
of  our  Heavenly  Father,  in  the  iSlictions 
through  which  many  of  them  had  passed,  since 
they  last  assembled.  They  spent  one  eveni^ff 
with  an  old  friend,  a  lady,  who  labours  much 
in  doing  good.  They  found  the  city  dull  and 
gloomy,  a  state  which  pervades  the  religious 
portion  of  the  community  in  Switzerland  at  the 
present  time.  At  Neufchatel,  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  town  has  driven  many  of  the  in- 
habitants into  the  country,  for  a  more  quiet  re- 
sidence. Notice,  however,  was  given  of  a 
meeting  in  the  hotel  where  our  friends  lodged, 
and  the  saloon  was  quite  filled.    The  language 
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of  our  friend  J.  Y.^s  heart,  as  thtf  people  took 
their  seats,  was.  ^*  Where  shall  we  find  bread  to 
satisfy  this  large  company  V'  He,  who  is  the 
Bread  of  Life,  had  compassion  on  them,  and 
dispensed  an  abundance  of  spiritual  food  to  the 
refreshing  of  many  souls.  The  company  were 
unwilling  to  break  up,  and  remained  together 
after  the  meeting  for  some  time,  engaged  in 
pious  conversation. 

Speaking  of  the  great  advantage  which  an 
acquaintance  with  the  French  and  German  lan- 
guages afibrded  them,  our  dear  friend  observes, 
"  How  I  long  that  some  of  our  dear  young 
friends  in  England,  might  give  up  their  minds 
and  a  portion  of  their  time,  to  the  acquisition 
of  these  languages;  and  above  all, give  up  their 
hearts  to  be  prepared  for  the  Lord's  workl  How 
wide  is  the  field  of  labour !" 

From  Neufchatel  they  proceeded  to  Geneva, 
and  thence  through  Chambery  to  Grenoble. 
The  small  portion  of  Savoy  through  which  they 
passed,  painfully  impressed  them  with  the  dark 
state  of  the  country.  The  people  were  mise- 
rable and  dirty,  and  crowds  of  beggars  were  to 
be  seen  in  the  streets*  At  the  Frenc)i  frontier 
they  found  the  officers  very  civil.  First-day, 
the  27th,  was  spent  by  them  at  Grenoble.  Pas- 
tor Bonifas  left  the  citv  some  time  ago,  but  our 
friends  were  received  by  his  successor,  to  whom 
they  were  strangers,  with  great  cordiality,  and 
an  offer  of  his  «  Temple  "  for  a  meeting.  They 
preferred  to  meet  a  more  select  company  in  the 
school-room,  where  they  had  a  sweet  season  of 
religious  worship.  When  speaking  of  different 
ces  in  religious  belief  with  the  pastor,  he  obser- 
ved, '<The  Church  of  Christ  is  like  a  great 
house,  built  on  a  rock.  T|iere  are  different 
compartments  for  the  various  classes  of  Chris- 
tians, but  they  are  in  the  same  house,  and  on 
the  same  rock,  Christ.''  The  day  after  the 
meeting,  several  individuals  called  on  our 
friends  at  their  inn,  and  a  zealous  evangelist, 
very  poor  as  to  outward  possessions,  whose  ac- 
quaintance they  had  made  &ve  years  before, 
conducted  them  to  visit  a  number  of  Jansenists. 
These  people  are  too  little  addicted  to  the  pub- 
lic exercise  of  their  religion ;  our  friends  found 
them  an  interesting  class  of  people,  and  encou- 
raged them  openly  to  confess  their  Saviour  be- 
fore men.  They  also  went  from  house  to  house 
amongst  the  members  and  attenders  of  the  little 
Protestant  congregation,  most  of  whom  have 
come  from  the  Romanist  profession.  The  Pro- 
testants have  lately  opened  a  school  for  girls. 
To  their  guide,  the  evangelist,  who  manifested 
a  great  desire  to  know  more  respecting  Friends, 
they  gave  some  of  our  books.  The  First-day  is 
sadly  disregarded  at  Grenoble,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  those  who  are  seeking  the  truth  in  that 
city,  is  one  which  calls  for  much  sympathy. 

(To  b«  «oiMl«d«d  9»Ki  wwkj 


From  tbe  National  Era. 
LORD  ASHLEY  AND  THE  THIEVES. 

^  They  that  be  whole  need  not  a  physician,  but 
they  that  are  sick/'  was  the  significant  answer  of 
our  Lord  to  the  self-righteous  Pharisees,  who 
took  offence  at  his  companions,  the  poor,  the  de- 
graded, the  weak,  and  the  sinful.  **  Go  ye,  and 
learn  what  that  meaneth :  I  will  have  mercy,  and 
not  sacrifice;  for  I  am  come  not  to  call  the 
righteous,  but  sinners  to  repentance.*' 

The  great  lesson  of  duty  inculcated  by  this 
answer  of  the  Divine  Teacher  has  been  too  long 
overlooked  by  individuals  and  communities  pro- 
fessedly governed  by  His  maxims.  Nothing  is 
more  certain,  than  that,  just  in  proportion  as  the 
example  of  our  Lord  has  been  followed  in  re- 
spect to  the  outcast  and  criminal,  the  effect  has 
been  to  reform  and  elevate ;  to  snatch,  as  brands 
from  the  burning,  souls  not  yet  wholly  given 
over  to  the  service  of  evil.  The  wonderful  in* 
fluence  for  good  exerted  over  the  most  degraded 
and  reckless  criminals  of  London,  by  the  ex- 
cellent and  self-denying  Elizabeth  Fry,  the 
happy  results  of  the  establishment  of  Houses  of 
Refuge  and  Reformation,  and  Magdalen  Asy- 
lums, all  illustrate  the  wisdom  of  Him  who  went 
about  doing  good,  in  pointing  out  the  morally 
diseased  as  the  appropriate  subjects  of  the  be- 
nevolent labours  of  His  disciples.  No  one  is  to 
be  despaired  of.  We  have  no  warrant  to  pass  bv 
any  of  our  fellow-creatures,  as  beyond  the  reach 
of  God's  grace  and  mercy;  for,  beneath  the 
most  repulsive  and  hateful  outward  manifesta- 
tion, there  is  always  a  consciousness  of  the  beauty 
of  goodness  and  purity,  and  of  the  loathsome- 
ness of  sin— one  chamber  of  the  heart,  as  yet 
not  wholly  profaned,  whence  at  times  arises  the 
prayer  of  a  burdened  and  miserable  spirit  for 
deliverance.  To  this  lingering  consciousness,  the 
sympathy  and  kindness  of  benevolent  and  ho-, 
mane  spirits  seldom  appeal  in  vain  ;  for  what* 
ever  may  be  the  outward  appearances,  it  remains 
true  that  the  way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard,  and 
that  sin  and  suffering  are  inseparable.  Crime  is 
seldom  loved  or  persevered  in  for  its  own. sake; 
but  when  once  the  evil  path  is  entered  upon,  a 
return  is  in  reality  extremely  difficult  to  the  un- 
happy wanderer,  and  seems  well  nigh  impossi- 
ble. The  laws  of  social  life  rise  up,  like  insure 
mountable  barriers,  between  him  and  escape. 
As  he  turns  toward  the  society  whose  rights  he 
has  outraged,  its  frown  settles  upon  him;  the 
penalties  of  the  laws  he  has  violatetl  await 
him ;  and  he  falls  hack  despairing,  and  suffers 
the  fetters  of  the  evil  habit,  to  whose  power  he 
has  yielded  himself,  to  be  fastened  closer  and 
heavier  upon  him.  Oh,  for  some  good  angel, 
in  the  form  of  a  brother  min,  and  touched  with 
a  feeling  of  his  sins  and  infirmities,  to  reassure 
his  better  nature,  and  to  point  out  a  way  of 
escape  from  its  body  of  death ! 

We  have  been  led  into  these  remarks  by  aa 
account  given  in  the  London  Weekly  Chroniclot 
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of  a  most  remarkable  interview  between  the  pro- 
fessional thieves  of  London  and  Lord  Ashley — 
a  gendeman  whose  best  patent  of  nobility  is  to 
be  foand  in  his  generous  and  untiring  devotion  to 
the  interests  of  his  fellow  men.  It  appears  that 
a  philanthropic  gentleman  in  London  had  been 
applied  to  by  two  young  thieves,  who  had  relin- 
quished their  evil  practices,  and  were  obtaining 
a  precarious  but  honest  livelihood  by  picking  up 
bones  and  rags  in  the  streets — their  loss  of  char^ 
aeter  closing  against  them  all  other  employments. 
fie  had  just  been  reading  an  address  of  Lord 
Ashley's,  in  favour  of  colonial  emigration  ;  and 
he  was  led  to  ask  one  of  the  young  men  how  he 
would  like  to  emigrate.  **1  should  jump  at  the 
chance !"  was  the  reply.  Not  long  after,  the 
gentleman  was  sent  for  to  visit  one  of  those  ob- 
scure and  ruinous  courts  of  the  great  metropolis, 
where  crime  and  poverty  lie  down  together. 
Here,  to  his  surprise,  he  met  a  number  of  diieves 
and  outlaws,  who  declared  themselves  extremely 
anxious  to  know  whether  any  hope  could  be 
held  out  to  them  of  obtaining  an  honest  living, 
however  humble,  in  the  colonies,  as  their  only 
reason  for  continuing  in  their  criminal  course 
was  the  impossibility  of  extricating  themselves. 
He  gave  them  such  advice  and  encouragement 
as  he  was  able,  and  invited  them  to  assemble 
again,  with  such  of  their  companions  as  they 
could  persuade  to  do  so,  at  the  room  of  the  Irish 
Free  School,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  Lord 
Ashley.  On  the  27th  of  the  Seventh  month 
last,  the  meeting  took  place.  At  the  hour  ap- 
pointed. Lord  Ashley  and  five  or  six  other  be- 
nevolent gentlemen  interested  in  emigration,  as 
a  means  of  relief  and  reformation  to  the  criminal 
poor,  entered  the  room,  which  was  already  well 
nigh  filled.  Two  hundred  and  seven  professed 
thieves  were  present. 

What  a  novel  conference,  between  the  ex- 
'tremes  of  modern  society !  All  that  is  beautiful 
in  refinement  and  education,  moral  symmetry 
and  Christian  grace,  Contrasting  with  the  squalor, 
the  ignorance,  the  life-long  depravity  of  men  living 
*'  without  God  in  the  world  " — the  Pariahs  of 
civilization — the  moral  lepers,  at  the  sight  of 
whom  decency  covers  its  face,  and  cries  out, 
"  Unclean!'^  After  a  prayer  had  been  offered, 
Lord  Ashley  spoke  at  considerable  length,  making 
a  profound  impression  on  his  strange  auditory, 
as  they  listened  to  his  plans  of  emigration,  which 
offered  them  an  opportunity  to  escape  from  their 
miserable  condition,  and  enter  upon  a  respecta- 
ble course  of  lifo.  The  hard  heart  melted,  and 
the  cold  and  cruel  eye  moistened.  With  one  ac- 
cord, the  wretched  felons  responded  to  the  lan- 
guage of  Christian  love  and  good  will,  and  de- 
clared their  readiness  to  follow  the  advice  of  their 
true  friend.  They  looked  up  to  him  as  to  an 
angel  of  mercy ;  and  felt  the  malignant  spirits 
which  had  so  long  tormented  them  disarmed  of 
all  power  of  evil  in  the  presence  of  simple  good- 
ness.   He  stood  in   that  felon  audience  like 


Spenser's  Una  amidst  the  Satyrs ;  unassailable 
and  secure,  in  the  **  unresistibie  might  of  meek- 
ness," and  panoplied  in  that 

— ^'<  noble  grace  which  dashed  brate  violence 
With  sudden  adoration  and  mute  awe." 

Twenty  years  ago,  when  Eli^eabeth  Fry  ven- 
tured to  visit  those  «« spirits  in  prison  " — ^the  fe- 
male tenants  of  Newgate— her  temerity  was  re- 
garded with  astonish menty  and  her  hope  of 
effecting  a  reformation  in  the  miserable  objects  of 
her  sympathy  was  held  to  be  wholly  visionary. 
Her  personal  safety,  and  the  blessed  fruits  of  her 
labours,  nevertheless,  confirmed  the  language  of 
her  Divine  Master  to  his  disciples,  when  he  sent 
them  forth  as  lambs  among  wolves — **  Behold* 
I  give  unto  you  power  over  all  the  power  of  the 
enemy."  The  still  more  unpromising  experiment 
of  Lord  Ashley,  thus  far,  has  been  equally  suc- 
cessful, and  we  hail  it  as  the  introduction  of  a 
new  and  more  humane  method  of  dealing  with 
the  victims  of  sin  and  ignorance,  and  of  the 
temptations  growing  ont  of  the  inequalities  and 
vices  of  civilization. 

It  has  been  stated  that  Lord  Ashley  has  re- 
commended the  emigration,  of  tlie  criminals  of 
London  to  this  country ;  but  our  information  (de- 
rived indeed  from  English  papers)  does  not  afford 
any  ground  for  this  charge,  as  the  Briiisii  Colo* 
nies  are  alone  spoken  of.  J.  G.  W. 


SAOAcmr  OF  a  ftrenkan  doo. 

Opposite  to  our  hotel  wa^  a  dog  of  singular 
appearance,  a  great.favourite  with  the  neighbour- 
hood, and,  I  might  add,  with  my  son,  who  took 
pains  to  ascertain  all  that  could  be  learned  of  his 
rase  and  breeding.  It  was  a  white  wolf-dog  of 
the  Pyrenees,  soft,  silken-haired,  scentless,  spot- 
less; invaluable  as  a  guard,  and  evincing,  not 
only  the  utmost  powers  of  instinct,  but,  as  the 
owners  affirmed,  of  judgment  and  reason ! — 
un  chien  de  dUcernement,  This  clever  animal, 
named  by  the  familiar  English  abbreviation 
**Miss,'*  used  to  lie  at  the  booking-office  door 
of  the  Messageries  Royales,  Rue  de  Bee,  no- 
ticing, with  one  eye  open,  everybody  and  all 
things.  She  knew  why  luggage  was  placed 
here  or  there,  and  whether  certain  descriptions 
of  goods  were  intended  for  this  or  that  convey- 
ance. She  would  not  permit  crowding  at  the 
counter;  she  could  discern  whether  the  book- 
keeper was  being  annoyed  by  too  many  appli- 
cants for  places  at  once;  she  barked  off  all 
those  who  seemed  to  be  de  trop ;  and  when 
special  care  was  manifested  by  any  of  the  por- 
ters in  arranging  a  party's  personal  effects  at  the 
moment  of  departure,  she  would  sit  on  the  pro- 
perty till  the  owner  began  to  ask  for  it.  She 
was  almost  two  sizes  smaller  than  our  common 
Newfoundland  dog,  and  would  have  realized  a 
high  price  in  England.    She  was  five  years  old* 
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and  matgri  her  ultraism  in  discipline,  was  a 
perfecily  good-natured  creature;  and  however 
loudly  she  might  bark,  however  fiercely  she 
might  look,  she  was  considered  by  all  who  un- 
derstood her  good  qualities,  as  a  dog  who  did 
everything  for  the  best,  and  did  it  well  too.  We 
subsequently  fell  in  with  a  similar  dog,  three 
years  younger,  on  our  way  from  Abbeville  to 
Boulogne,  homeward  ;  and  I  am  surprised  the 
breed  has  not  been  introduced  in  England. — The 
Parson^  Fmy  and  Pencil. 


The  following  ire  believed  to  be  the  last  lines  of 
poetry  ever  written  by  W.  B.  O.  Peabody,  late  of  this 
town.  They  were  addressed  to  a  little  girl  of  nine 
years. — Springfdd  RepubHam, 

Louisa !  did  you  never  trace 
The  smile  on  nature's  glorious  face, 
That  seems  to  breathe  from  every  part 
The  4eep  expression  of  a  heart  7 
I  know  you  have ; — ^in  every  flower 
You  feel  a  presence  and  a  power  $ 
To  you  the  blue  and  silent  sky 
Has  meaning,  like  an  earnest  eye ; 
And  all  the  warm  and  living  glow, 
Where  foliage  heaves  and  waters  flow, 
Inspires  io  every  changing  tone 
Some  feelings  answering  to  your  own. 

But  tell  me  whence  that  smile  ^n  be  f 
The  earth  says,~<It  is  not  in  me  ;' 
<  'Tts  not  in  me,'  the  deep  replies; 
The  same  voice  answers  from  the  skies. 
The  smile  divine  that  nature  wears 
Comes  from  some  higher  source  than  thein. 
For  such  expression  never  springs 
From  lifeless  and  unmeaning  things; 
They  have  no  influence  to  impart, 
They  have  no  power  to  touch  the  heart, 
And  all  the  brightness  round  them  thrown 
Is  beautiful,  but  not  their  own. 

Then  there  must  be  a  living  sonl 
That  quickens  and  informs  the  whole ; 
There  is ;  in  nature  ever  shine 
The  kindlings  of  that  soul  divine. 
And  thus  the  rich  and  dreamy  haze. 
That  sweetlv  veils  the  autumn  days. 
The  scarlet  leaves  that,  glancing  round. 
With  rainbow  fragments  strew  the  ground. 
The  clear  transparency  of  noon. 
The  bright  and  thoughtful  harvest  moon. 
And  all  around  us  and  above. 
Reflect  a  Father's  smile  of  love. 

I  know  that  your  young  heart  dtscenis 
What  man*s  hard  spirit  coldly  learns, — 
The  truth  which  throws  the  brilliant  ray 
Of  joy  upon  the  earthly  way ; 
You  have  a  father — ^kind  and  true. 
And  TuU  of  sympathy  for  you, 
And,  though  with  warm  affection  blest» 
Remember  that  he  loves  you  best ;    . 
O,  turn,  then,  to  that  Friend  above. 
Resolve  to  answer  love  with  love. 
And  ever  act  the  filial  part. 
With  fiiithfnland  eoafidii^  heart. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Congress. — ^The  Civil  and  Diplomatic  Appropria- 
tion Bill  passed  the  House  on  the  23d  ult.,  and  the 
Army  Appropriation  Bill  on  the  25th.  On  the  S6th, 
resolutions  passed  by  the  New  Hampshire  Legisla- 
ture, against  the  extension  of  slavery,  and  agiinst 
slavery  and  the  slave-trade  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, were  presented  in  the  Senate.  Anew  bill 
for  the  admission  of  California  as  a  State,  was  re- 
ported in  the  Senate  on  the  29th,  from  a  special 
committee. 

Pknnstlvakia  LcGTSLATuas. — Considerable  dis- 
eussion  has  taken  place  in  the  Legislatnre,  relative 
to  certain  bills  passed  within  ten  days  of  the  cloea 
of  the  last  session,  and  remaining  unsigned  in  the 
Governor's  hands.  The  Constitution  provides  that 
bills  passed  under  these  circumstances  shall  be 
laws,  unless  returned  by  the  Governor  within  three 
da^'s  after  the  commencement  of  the  next  session. 
It  IS  claimed,  however,  that  the  death  of  Governor 
Shnnk  alters  the  operation  of  this  clause  in  the 
present  instance,  k  resolution  directing  the  Clerk 
to  procure  the  said  bills  and  certify  them  as  laws, 
was  adopted  by  the  Senate  on  the  23d,  yeas  20, 
nays  II.  A  similar  proposition  was  negatived  in 
the  House  on  the  26tn,  by  yeas  48,  nays  49,  and  a 
resolution  reciting  the  passage  of  the  Dills  in  the 
manner  above  stated,  tnat  they  had  neither  been 
signed  nor  returned,  and  that  applications  for  certi- 
fied copies  of  them  nad  been  refused,  and  instruct- 
ing the  Judiciary  Committee  to  inquire  what  action, 
if  any,  was  proper  to  be  taken  by  the  House  on  the 
subject, — was  adopted,  yeas  54,  nays  42.  A  reso- 
lution instructing  tne  Senators  and  requesting  the 
Representatives  in  Congress  from  Pennsylvania,  to 
use  their  efforts  in  favor  of  a  law  setting  apart  a 
portion  of  the  north-western  territory  as  a  perma- 
nent home  for  the  Indian  tribes,  passed  the  House 
on  the  27th. 

Ohio  LEOisLATnaE.->The  question  of  the  two 
contested  seats  in  the  House,  which  was  the  prin* 
cipal  cause  of  the  nrotracted  difficulties  in  that 
body,  has  been  finally  decided  in  favour  of  the 
Democratic  claimants,  by  a  vote  of  33  to  31. 

Illinois — Gen.  James  Shields  has  been  elected, 
by  the  Le^slatnre  to  the  United  States  Senate,  for 
six  years  nt>m  Third  month  3d,  next. 

EuROPB. — The  steamer  Canada,  with  dates  to 
the  13th  nit.,  reached  New  York  on  the  30th  ult. 
The  news  is  not  of  much  importance. 

The  Grain  and  Cotton  marxets  show  an  advance 
since  last  accounts,  except  in  Indian  com,  which 
has  fallen.  The  iron  trade  is  brisk,  money  eaay^ 
and  the  aspect  of  commercial  affairs  encouraging. 
A  renewal  of  the  war  between  Denmark  and  the 
Duchies  of  Sleswick  and  Holstein  is  apprehended. 
The  Anstrian  forces  at  Milan  are  said  to  be 
actively  engaged  in  preparations  for  the  invasion 
of  Sardinia. 


Contributions  to  the  Ragged  School  will  be  re- 
oeived  by  the  Treasurer,  H.  W.  Richardsoui  1 14i 
Arch  Street. 


TEACHER  WANTED. 

Wanted,  at  Friends'  Boarding  School,  Richmond, 
Indiana,  a  competent  Female  Teacher.  Inqnire 
of  Levi  Jessup,  or  Richard  Fed  rick,  Richmond,  In- 
diana, or  of  Josiali  Tatmn,  at  this  offioe. 
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WoeUy  hy  Joiiah  Tshnn, 

No.  50  North  P'ourth  Street. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
Price  two  doUuiB  per  aanum,  j^yabU  in  advafue^  or  eiz 
«opiee  for  ten  dollars. 
This  paper  is  subject  to  newspaper  postage  only. 


Pet  rrienda'  Herlew. 

MEMORIALS  OF  REBECCA  JONES. 

NO.   XXYUI. 

(Cootiou«d  from  page  307.) 

On  page  01  of  theMemoiniofT.Scattergood, 
as  published  in  <*  Friknos'  Library,'*  may  be 
seen  a  weighty  epistle  addressed  to  him  by  R. 
J.,  bearing  date  Fifth  month  lOth,  1794,  with 
the  endorsement—'*  To  be  opened  when  at  sea, 
and  recurred  lo  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland." 

R.  Jones  was  so  reduced  in  this  fever,  that 
not  only  was  her  life  despaired  of,  but  her  de- 
cease was  currently  reported.     There  are  those 
who   remember  her  name  being  officially  an- 
nounced one  morning — supposed  Tenth  month 
25th — among  the  deaths  of  the  preceding  night ; 
nor  is  it  strange  that  such  should  be  the  case,  as 
all  hope  was  relinquished  the  previous  evening, 
and  the  nurse  was  about  to  remove  the  pillow, 
and  lower  her  head,  that  her  close   might  be 
more  speedy  and  more  easy,  when  Dr.  Cathrall, 
her  attending  physician,  exclaimed,  '*  No  !  No ! 
/  cant  lei  hiar  die .'"     He  assumed  the  post  and 
duties  of  a  nurse,  and  remained   with  her  all 
night,  dropping    into    her    mouth    alternately, 
water  and  diluted  wine  ;  and  when,  in  the  morn- 
ing. Dr.  Physick — who,  besides  being  in  con- 
sultation with  Dr.  Cathrall,  was  greatly  attached 
to  R.  J.  as  his  mother's  friend — called  in,  he 
was  amazed  to   find  her  not  only  living,  but  a 
little  revived.     And  now   it  pleased  her  Divine 
Master,  having  made  all  her  bed  in  sickness,  and 
filled  her  soul  with  peace  and  rejoicing  in  the 
very  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  to  prolong 
her  life  for  his  service.     And  as  in  her  extremity 
she  magnified   the  liord,  so   in'  her  renovated 
hea\\h  she  recognised,  in  dutiful  allegiance,  his 
perfect  right  to  do  with  her  as  it  pleased  him, 
and  praising  him  upon  the  banks  of  deliverance, 
she  reverently  dedicated  unto  him,  as  a  whole 
.  burnt  ofiering,  the  residue  of  her  days. 


In  a  brief  account  of  this  epideteic,  aAer  men- 
tioning the  death  of  4000  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Philadelphia,  fVom  the  latter  part  of  the  Seventh 
month  to  the  second  week  in  the  Eleventh 
month,  R.  J.  remarks,  "But  the  visitation  and 
awful  judgment  of  the  Most  High  weresingukrly 
mixed  with  mercy,  in  so  many  Instances,  tl^t 
no  serious  mind  can  forbear  exclaiming,  *  Great 
and  marvellous  are  thy  works,  Lord  Gqd  Al- 
mighty !  Just  and  true  are  all  thy  ways,  thou 
King  of  Saints !'  "  After  recording  the  names  of 
118  of  her  **  near  friends  and  acquaintances  " 
who  died  with  this  fever,  she  adds,  **  For  many 
days  I  had  no  other  prospect  but  that  I  should 
also,  by  the  same  disease,  be  removed ;  but  the 
Lord  had  mercy  on  me  and  healed  me ;  blessed 
forever  be  his  adorable  Name,  Mercy,  Goodm^s 
and  Truth." 

R.  J.  to  C.  mstler. 

Pkaodelphia,  2d  mo.  24lA,  1794. 
My  beloved  companion  C.  Hustler,  and  her 
dear  children,  may,  by  this  salutation  of  my  true 
love,  be  informed  that  I  am  still  on  this  uncertain 
stage,  and  a  monument  of  divine  compassion, 
goodness  and  power.     I  am  weak,  and  my  eye- 
sight very  dim,  both  rendered  so  by  my  long 
late  sickness,  called  the  yellow  fever,  from  which 
I  was  spared,  until  tlie  weather  grew  cooler  than 
it  had  been  during  the  two  months  before,  for 
which  I  desire  to  be  thankful.     I  was  not  taken 
down  till  the  1 1th  of  Tenth  month  last;  and 
before  I  was  able  to  go  out  again,  the  disease, 
which  had  raged  with  great  violence,  was  mar- 
vellously checked,  and  the  people  who  ief^  the 
city  through  fear,  had  mostly  returned.    How- 
ever, it   pleased  the  good   Hand  which   was 
stretched  out  over  the  city,  and  permitted   up- 
wards of  four  thousand  of  its  inhabitants,  of  all 
ranks,  ages,  sexes,  conditions  and  denominations, 
among  whom  were  seven  of  our  select  mem- 
bers,* and  many  others  of  my  near  friends,  to  be 
deposited  thereby   in   the  silent  grave.      Oh, 
what  a  humbling  season  this  has  been  to  manyJ 
And  how  I  fear  that  the  people,  concluding  that 

•  Margaret  Haines,  Hoson  Longstreth,  Daniel  Offley, 
Samuel  jlcwis,  Samuel  Taylor,  Charles  Williams,  kc. 
In  addition  to  these,  she  notes  the  decease,  in  the 
fever  of  this  year,  of  the  following  select  menabers, 

I  whose  residence,  we  believe,  was  not  in  Philadelphia! 

I  Thomas  Lightfoot,  Joseph  Moore,  Owen  Joms. 
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the  bittaroess  of  death  is  past,  will,  by  returning 
to  those  things  which  have  drawn  down  the 
Lovd's  displeasure  upon  us,  furnish  occasion  for 
another  and  perhaps  yet  more  heavy  judgment, 
for,  **  rerily  diere  is  a  God  who  judgeth  in  the 
oarth/'  To  return :  let  it  suffice,  my  dear  friend, 
to  say,  that  J  was  confined  three  weeks  to  my 
bed,  and  to  the  house  near  eight  we^is ;  during 
which  time,  and  when  at  the  worst,  "  my  soul 
did  magnify  the  Lord,  and  my  spirit  rejoiced  in 
God  my  Baviour,"  in  that  he  oondescended  to 
my  low  estate,  and,  by  the  incomes  of  his  love, 
sustained  me ;  granted  to  me  more  than  I  dared 
to  petition  for,  and  was  to  me  all  things. 
Blessed,  now  and  forever,  be  his  adorable  name  ! 
I  refer  thee  to  my  beloved  brother  Thomas 
Scattergood,  who  is  bound  in  gospel  love  to  visit 
your  land — and  probably  John  Pemberton  may 
be  again  with  .you — for  any  particular  informa- 
tion thou  mayest  wish  to  have,  concerning 
me,  as  he  (i.  e.  Thomas  Scattergood)  fearless  of 
danger  from  infection,  was  my  frequent  daily 
visitor,  and  was  made  near  to  my  best  life ;  as 
also  respecting  the  deplorable  state  of  this  once 
j^oyous  city  during  the  late  visitation,  for  I  have 
no  language  whereby  I  can  convey  an  adequate 
idea  thereof.  And  now,  having  been  raised 
from  the  brink  of  the  grave,  I  am  desirous  to 
stand  ready  to  answer  aU  the  requirings  of  my 
great  Lord  and  Master,  who  hath  a  right  to  do 
as  he  pleases,  by,  with,  through  and  upon  me, 
and  to  whom  I  desire  to  be  enabled  to  offer  the 
daily  tribute  of  thanksgiving  and  praise,  which 
is  his  due  alone,  now  and  forevermore.  Thy 
letters  per  D.  Darby,  with  others  from  thy 
daughter  Sarah  and  other  friends,  arrived  whilst 
I  was  confined  to  my  bed,  and  my  doctor,  and 
^those  about  me,  detainedlhem  many  days,  think- 
ing me  unfit  to  peruse  them ;  but  when  I  grew 
better,  tliey  all  proved  cordially  acceptable  to 
my  poor  mind.  »  •  »  •  Present  my  dear 
fellow  labourers,  now  in  your  land,  with  my 
sincere  love,  and  bid  them  quit  themselves  like 

f^ood  soldiers :  be  strong,  and  stand  fast  in  the 
aith.  He  who  hath  appointed  to  them  this  ser^ 
vice,  will  not  fail  them  nor  forsake  them.  Dear 
Job  Scott  is,  I  hear,  happily  gathered  from  further 
labour  and  pain.  •  •  •  »  My  love  to 
thee,  my  dear  friend,  and  to  all  thy  children,  re- 
mains unabated.  I  should  have  great  joy  in 
hearing  that  they  were  all  so  listed  under  the 
heavenly  banner,  as  that,  by  their  conduct,  they 
may  evince  fhia  to  be  their  resolution— -Let 
others  do  as  they  may,  as  for  us,  we  will  serve 
the  Lord. 

Pray  for,  and  pity  thy  poor,  weak  and  aflfec- 
tionate  friend,  R.  Jonks. 

Her  princely  host  and  beloved  friend,  Joseph 
Gurney  Bevan,  writing  to  her  from  London, 
.  Fourth  month   dOth,  1794,  thus  tenderly  and 
appropriately  refers  to  tlie  visitation  of  the  pre- 
vious summer  and  autumn : 


*<  I  am  rather  cautions  of  what  I  say  respect- 
ing the  sickness  which  prevailed  last  fall  in 
your  city,  lest  I  should  speak  below  the  stand- 
ard of  those  minds  who  have  been  witnesses  of 
the  affliction,  and  sharers  in  it ;  for  in  this  case 
It  may  be  eminently  said,  *  feeling  has  no  fellow.* 
The  soul  has  had  an  almost  uncommunicable 
knowlecke  of  its  own  bitterness ;  and,  for  the 
mercy  of  preservation  and  support,  has  found  a 
joy  with  which  the  stranger  cannot  intermeddle. 
1  see  no  solid  ground  of  comfort  at  such  a  time, 
but  the  blessing  thou  mentionest  of  a  resigned  and 
quiet  mind ;  which,  although  it  eannd  be  com" 
mandedf  is,  nevertheless,  sometimes  afforded ; 
and  indeed,  from  the  very  circumstanoe  of  being 
received  as  a  gifl,  becomes  more  precious  and 
consoling  than  if  it  could  be.'* 

An  impression  of  duty  to  visit,  in  the  love  of 
the  everlastinji  gospel,  the  families  composing 
the  Northern  district  Monthly  Meeting,  pressing 
weightily  upon  her  mind,  it  is  thus  referred  to  ia 
a  letter  to  T..  Scattergood,  Fifth  month  10th, 
1794-»«When  thou  arrivest  on  the  British 
shores,  remember  me,  and  pray  for  me  when 
thou  canst,  for  though  I  have  been,  through  the 
Lord's  ever  adorable  mercy,  favoured  to  see  for, 
and  feel  with  thee,  yet  now,  under  the  prospect 
of  a  family  visit,  I  am  ready  to  sink,  and  very 
much  doubt  my  ability  to  get  through  to  the 
honour  of  my  i^reat  and  good  Master,  being  a 
much  poorer  creature  every  way  than  thou  hast 
any  idea  of."  This  concern  was  weightily 
spread  before  and  united  with,  by  her  friends, 
in  a  monthly  meeting  capacity,  in  the  Third 
month,  and  a  minute  of  Fifth  month  27th,  re- 
ferring to  the  service  as  having  been  entered 
upon,  and  to  the  **  propriety  in  enlarging  the 
number  of  those  who  should  be  encourage^  to 
afford  her  their  aid  and  company,**  thus  con- 
cludes— ^**  It  is  therefore  agreed,  to  mention  to 
women  Friends,  for  this  service,  the  name  of  Jane 
Snowden,*  and  that  such  of  the  overseers — both 
men  and  women — as  may  find  themselves  at 
liberty  therefor,  should  be  encouraged  to  attend 
(hereto.  Such  an  addition  appearing  to  be 
agreeable  to  Rebecca's  prospect.'* 

In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  she  thus  refers  to  this 
engagement — "  I  have  been  favoured,  beyond  all 
expectation,  to  visit  the  families  of  our  Monthly 
Meeting — about  250  in  number.  It  was  almost 
my  summer*s  work,  as  ray  bodily  and  mental 
powers  were  so  reduced  the  autumn  and  winter 
previous,  that  I  went  on  very  grradually ;  my 
friends  being  disposed,  in  great  sympathy  and 
patience,  to  take  my  pace.  Now  it  is  got 
through,  my  heart  is  solaced  with  the  evidence 
of  peace,  and  centered  in  reverent  acknowledg- 
ment to  the  great  and  good  Shepherd,  who  not 
only  put  forth,  but  went  before,  and  sustained 


•  This  Friend  was  acknowledged  at  a  mioitter  bv 
Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting,  in  the  ensuing  Eighth 
month,  aoring  the  course  of  this  family  visit. 
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through  those  unavoidable  baptifina  which  attend- 
ed from  day  to  day.  To  him  be  the  praise  of 
his  own  works— 1  am  an  unprofitable  .servant." 
To  another  friend  she  says,  respecting  this  Tisit* 
<*  I  was  aiercifully  helped  through  it,  and  though 
I  began  io  a  very  enfeebled  state  «of  body,  afid 
little  and  low  in  mind,  and  was  obliged  to  stsip 
in  very  wet  and  hot  weather,  yet  our  elders,  ^., 
who  gave  \xp  to  accompany  me,  held  out  in  the 
patience,  and,  through  the  Lord*8  adorable  good- 
ness, I  was  eoal^led.to  get  thro|igb,  to  the  peace 
of  my  own  mipd,  witli  the  sentence  of  an 

VNFROFITABLB   SSftyAMT.*' 

iTo  be  eooUBved.J 

For  Friends'  Rerlew. 

ENGLAND  UNDER  CHARLES  THE  SECOND. 

(Coatlnaad  froin  page  309.) 

It  is  a  natural  error  when  we  contemplate  our 
ancestors — in  reference  either  to  their  dress, 
their  houses,  their  equipages  or  their  manners — 
to  suppose  tfiat  we  may  picture  them  to  ourselves 
as  we  see  our  neighbours  every  day  moving 
before  us.  We  forget  the  changes  that  one,  two, 
or  three  hundred  years  produce.  We  do  not 
realize,  without  an  effort,  the  changes  and  modi- 
fications which  Society  has  undergone,  even 
within  the  short  period  of  our  own  lives.  Yet, 
who  that  is  now  here,  and  has  lived  sixty  years, 
does  not  recognize  in  the  subject3  above  referred 
to,  slow  and  grstdual  variations,  which  if  minute- 
ly detailed,  woukl  show  the  generation  that  was 
in  its  vigor  when  we  were  boys,  to  have  been 
corioosly  different  from  that  which  now  gives 
its  impress  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth,  and 
is  to  be  transmitted  by  the  Historian,  to  those 
who  shall  come  after  us.  It  is  not  the  writer*s 
mlention  to  particularize;  he  is  not  quite  old 
enough — ^he  cannot  go  far  enough  back,  beyond 
the  present  century,  to  do  the  matter  full  justice : 
yet,  tfcung  as  he  is,  he  could  give  some  details 
within  his  own  recollections,  that  would  produce 
a  smile  of  incredulity  among  his  juniors,  and 
bring  up  old  reminiscences  quite  agreeably,  no 
doubt,  to  our  octogenarians. 

On  a  certain  occasion,  when  a  son  of  the 
Emerald  Isle  was  boasting  to  Dr.  Johnson,  that 
the  time  had  been  when  a  pullet  in  Ireland  might 
be  bouglit  for  a  penny,  the  Dr.  retorted  with  a 
severity  of  sarcasm  that  has  not  often  been  ex- 
ceeded, that  it  was  not  because  pullets  were  so 
plentiful,  but  because  pennies  were  so  scarce.  So 
when  we  read  of  coaches  and  six,  being  not  un- 
oommon  in  England  -among  the  gentry  two  hun- 
dred years  ago,  we  would  be  quite  in  error,  were 
we  to  infer,  that  they  were  evidences  of  the 
wealth,  and  luxury  of  the  people.  There  were 
tsro  main  reasons  for  their  use— the  wretched 
state  of  the  roads,  and  the  miserable  creatures 
that  were  harnessed  to  make  up  the  team. 
Now,  the  almost  perfect  character  of  the  English 
coach  horse-^the  r«)ad,  like  a  parement — and 
the  light  structure  of  the  carriage,  enable  the 


common  traveller  to  perform  readily  with  two 
horses,  what  Elizabeth  or  Charies  did  laboriotts* 
ly  with  six. 

'» In  1685,-''  says  Macaulay,  <<  the  tin  of  Com* 
wall,  which  had  more  than  two  thousand  yeara 
before  attracted  the  Tyrian  ^ails  beyond  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules,  was  still  one  of  (he  most 
valuable  suhterranean  productions  of  the  island. 
The  quantity  annually  extracted  from  the  earth, 
was  found  to  be,  some  years  later,  sixteen  hun- 
dred tons — probably  about  a  third  of  what  it 
now  is.  But  tf)e  veins  of  copper  which  lie  in 
the  same  region  were,  in  the  time  of  Charleff 
the  Second,  altogether  negflected,  nor  did  any 
lando^fner  take  them  into  the  account  in  esti- 
mating the  value  of  his  properl.y.  Cornwall 
and  Wales  at  present  yield  annually  near  fifteen 
thousand  tons  of  copper,  wjorth  near  a  million 
and  a  half  sterling ;  that  is  to  say,  about  twice 
as  much  as  the  annual  produce  of  all  English 
mines  of  all  descriptions  in  the  seventeentli  cen- 
tury. The  first  bed  of  rock  salt  had  been  dis* 
covered  not  long  aller  the  resteraition,  in  Che- 
shire, but  dpes  not  appear  to  have  been  worked 
in  that  age.  The  salt  which  was  obtained  by  a 
rude  process  from  brine  pits,  was  held  in  no 
high  estimation.  At  present  our  springs  and 
mines  not  only  fnipply  our  own  immense  de- 
mand, but  send  annually  seveir  hundred  millions 
of  pounds  of  excellent  salt  to  foreign  countries.*' 

Ureai  as  the  preceding  paragraph  indicates 
the  increase  in  the  production  of  tin,  copper  and 
salt,  to  have  been,  far  more  important  is  that  in 
relation  to  iron  and  coaL  These  constitute  the 
foundation  of  England's  greatness.  They  ena^ 
ble  her  to  sustain  her  credit  unshaken,  under  the 
pressure  of  a  debt  of  eight  hundred  millions 
sterling— they  spread  her  sails  in  every  sea,  and 
render  the  world  tributary  to  her  mechanical 
skill.  Nay,  more ;  the  purposes  to  which  she 
applies  them — the  bone,  and  tlie  muscle  and  the 
mindj  which  their  use  forces  into  perpetual  ac- 
tivity, have  placed  her — ^limited,  and  a  mere 
speck  as  her  island  is  on  the  world's  map—in  a 
position,  and  confers  upon  her  a  moral  influ- 
ence, which,  if  we  except  our  own,  has  never 
been  attained  by  any  other  Government  or  peo- 
ple. 

Iron  works  had  long  existed  in  Great  Britain, 
but  as  coal  was  not  used  for  smelting  the  ore, 
loud  complaints  were  made  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Elizabeth,  that  ^  whole  forests  were  cut  down 
for  the  purpose  of  feeding  the  furnaces."  Par- 
liament interfered,  and  the  manufacture,  beinff 
regarded  nniavorably  by  the  Government  and 
tlie  people,  necessarily  languished.  ^At  the  dose 
of  the  leign  of  Charles  the  Second,  great  part 
of  the  iron  which  was  used  in  the  country,  was 
imported  from  abroad;  and  the  whole  quantity 
cast  here  annually,  seems  not  to  have  exceeded 
ten  thousand  tons;  At  present  the  trade  is  thought 
to  be  io  a  depressed  state  if  less  than  eight  hun- 
dred  Uiousand  tons  are  produced  in  a  year.'* 
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Macaulay  states  that'** coal,  though  very  little 
used  in  any  species  of  manufacture,  was  already 
the  ordinary  fuel  in  some  districts  which  were 
fortunate  enough  to  possess  large  bods,  and  in 
the  capital,  which  could  easily  be  supplied  by 
water  carriage.  It  seems  reasonable  to  believe 
that  at  least  dne  half  of  the  quantity  then  ex- 
tracted from  the  pits  was  consumed  in  London.* 
The  consumption  of  London  seemed  to  the  wri- 
ters of  that  age  enormous,  and  was  often  men- 
iiuned  by  them  as  a  proof  of  the  greatness  of 
the  imperial  city.  ^  They  scarcely  hoped  to  be 
believed  when  they  affirmed  that  two  hundred 
and  eighty  thousand  chaldrons,  that  is  to  say, 
about  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  tons, 
were,  in  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second,  brought  to  the  Thames.  At  present  near 
three  millions  and  a  half  of  tons  are  required 
yearly  by  the  metropolis  ;  and  the  whole  annual 
produce  cannot,  on  the  most  moderate  computa- 
tion, be  estimated  at  less  than  twenty  millions 
of  tons."t 

**The  modem  country  gentleman  generally 
receives  a  liberal  education,  passes  from  a  dis- 
tinguished school,  to  a  distinguished  college,  and 
has  every  opportunity  to  become  an  excellent 
scholar.  He  has  generally  seen  something  of 
foreign  countries,  a  considerable  part  of  his  life 
has  generally  been  passed  in  the  capital ;  and 
the  refinements  of  the  capital  follow  him  into 
the  country.  •  *  *  It  may  be  confidently 
affirmed,  that  of  the  squires  whose  names  were  in 
King  Charles'  commissions  of  peace  and  lieu- 
tenancy, not  one  in  twenty  went  to  town  once 
in  ^ve  years,  or  had  ever  in  his  life  wandered 
so  far  as  Paris.  Many  lords  of  manors  had  re- 
ceived an  education  difiering  little  from  that  of 
their  menial  servants.  The  heir  of  an  estate 
often  passed  his  boyhood  and  youth  at  the  seat 
of  his  family,  with  no  better  tutors  than  grooms 
and  gamekeepers,  and  scarce  attained  learning 
enough  to  sign  his  name  to  a  mittimus.  If  he 
went  to  school  and  to  college,  he  generally  re« 
turned  before  he  was  twenty  to  the  seclusion  of 
Uie  old  hall,  and  there,  unless  his  mind  was  very 
happily  constituted  by  nature,  soon  forgot  his 
aeademical  pursuits  in  rural  business  and  plea- 
sure. His  chief  serious  employment  was  the 
care  of  his  property.  He  examined  sampler  of 
grain,  handled  pigs,  and  on  market  days  made 
bargains  over  a  tankard  with  drovers  and  hop 
merchants.  His  chief  pleasures  were  common- 
ly derived  from  field  sports  and  from  an  unre- 
fined sensuality.  His  language  and  pronuncia- 
tion were  such  as  we  should  now  expect  to  hear 
only  from  the  most  ignorant  clowns.  It  was 
easy  to  discern,  from  the  first  words  which  he 


*  It  is  believed  that  coal  was  introduced  into  London 
as  fuel,  at  least  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury. 

fThe  whole  amount  yielded  bv  our  Pennsylvania 
mines  in  the  Lehigh  and  Schuylkill  regions,  would  be 
insufficient  to  supply  the  present  demand  of  London. 


spoke,  whether  he  came  from  Somersetshire  or 
Yorkshire.  The  litter  of  a  farm  yard  gathered 
under  the  windows  of  his  bed  chamber,  and  the 
cabbages  and  gooseberry  bushes  grew  close  to 
his  hall  door.  His  table  was  loaded  with  plenty, 
aad  guests  were  cordially  welcomed  to  it ;  but, 
as  the  habit  of  drinking  to  excess  was  general 
in  the  class  to  which  he  belonged,  and  as  bis 
fortune  did  not  enable  him  to  intoxicate  large  as- 
semblies daily  with  claret  or  canary,  strong  beer 
was  the  ordinary  beverage.  The  quantity  of 
beer  consumed  in  those  days  was  indeed  enor. 
mous;  for  beer  then  was  to  the  middle  and 
lower  classes  not  only  all  that  beer  now  is,  but 
all  that  wine,  tea  and  ardent  spirits  now  are." 

Previous  to  the  Reformation,  learning  was 
very  much  confined  to  the  Clergy.  Ecclesiastics 
filled  the  high  offices  of  State ;  and  the  circum- 
stance that  «*  a  man  could  read,  raised  a  presump- 
tion that  he  was  in  orders."  But  with  the  Refor- 
mation came  a  change.  '<  The  abolition  of  the 
monasteries  deprived  the  Church"  of  a  great 
part  of  her  wealth^her  learning  declined,  and 
with  her  wealth  and  her  learning,  declined  also 
her  influence.  **  The  sacerdotal  office  Inst  its 
attraction"  for  gentlemen ;  the  **  Clergy  were 
regarded  as,  on  the  whole,  a  plebeian  class/'  and 
the  domestic  chaplain  held  a  position  that  was 
by  no  means  enviable.  "If  he  was  permitted 
to  dine  with  the  family,  he  was  expected  to 
content  himself  with  the  plainest  fare.  He 
might  fill  himself  with  the  corned  beef  and 
carrots ;  but  as  soon  as  the  tarts  and  cheese- 
cakes made  their  appearance,  he  quitted  his 
seat  and  stood  aloof  till  he  was  summoned  to 
return  thanks  for  the  repast,  from  a  great  part 
of  which  he  had  been  excluded."  These  state- 
ments which  imply  any  thing  but  respectability, 
evidendy  can  only  have  reference  to  the  country 
Cieigy :  and  among  them  there  were  doubtless 
numerous  exceptions.  They  cannot  apply  to 
the  city,  for  at  this  very  period,  Sherlock 
was  preaching  in  London  at  the  Temple, — 
Tillotson  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  Stillingfleet  at 
St.  Pauls.*  T.  M. 

(To  be  eotttinaed.) 


*Asa  matter  probably  not  uninteresting  to  our  read- 
ers, it  may  be  stated  that  a  late  number  of  the  London 
Athenaeum  mentions  as  a  rtifnouty  current  in  the  metro- 
polis, that  Macaulay  had  sold  the  two  volumes  already 
written,  for  ten  years,  to  his  publishers,  the  Long^mans, 
for  an  annuity  of  £600,  for  that  period.  Should  ha 
complete  the  work  in  six  volumes  as  contemplated,  and 
dispose  of  the  remaining  four  at  the  same  price, 
$90,000  would  seem  to  indicate  tbat  his  authorship 
was  in  fair  demand.  If  we  remember  rightly,  Milton 
sold  the  copy  of  Paradise  Lost,  for  £15,  and  this  de- 
pendant on  the  sale  of  three  editions.  But  he  wrote 
for  posterity.  Hume,  it  is  said,  received  but  little  for 
his  ereat  work,  while  SmoUet  made  a  couple  of  thou- 
sand .pounds  In  a  short  time.  The  edition  of  3000 
copies  of  Macaulay,  published  by  the  Harpers,  in  New 
York,  was  soon  exhausted.  A  second  edition,  how- 
ever, is  now  in  the  market. 
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For  FrieDds*  Review. 
THINKING  IN  LATIN. 

It  i»  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  people 
speak  of  thinking  in  French,  German  or  English ; 
and  those  who  speak  inr  this  manner,  appear  to 
imagine  that  they  are  expressing  themselves  in 
a  perfectly  definite  and  rational  way.  Hannah 
Moore,  in  some  of  her  writings,  I  think,  observes 
that  those  who  cannot  think  in  a  given  language, 
cannot  be  said  lo  understand  it.  Sismondi  says, 
«<  In  a  task  which  has  continued  at  least  eight 
hours  a  day,  during  twenty  years,  I  was  obliged 
constantly  to  read  and  think  in  Italian  or  Latin, 
and  occasionally  in  German,  Spanish,  Greek, 
English,  Portuguese,  and  Proven9al."*  That 
he  was  obliged  to  read  in  the  various  lanffuagea 
mentioned,  is  easily  understood.  But  that  he 
was  compelled  to  think  in  those  languages,  will 
probably  be  found,  if  closely  scrutinized,  to 
mean  nothing  more  than  that  he  was  under  the 
necessity  of  keeping  his  powers  of  recollection 
so  far  concentrated  upon  the  phraseology  of  the 
various  languages  in  question,  as  to  make  him- 
self master  of  the  information  which  the  writers 
had  furnished. 

It  is  indeed  difficult  to  conceive,  that  an  histo- 
rical factor  philosophical  principle,  stored  in  the 
mind,  merely  as  a  fact  or  a  principle,  would  have 
any  more  intimate  association  with  the  particu- 
lar language  through  which  it  was  received,  if 
the  words  were  forgotten,  than  with  any  other 
language  which  was  equally  familiar. 

If  we  advert  to  the  nature  and  origin  of  lan- 
guage, and  to  the  character  of  the  associations  by 
which  it  is  employed,  we  shall  probably  find 
reason  to  apprehend  that  the  common  opinion 
respecting  the  identity  of  language  and  thought, 
or  in  other  words,  the  opinion  that  the  English- 
man thinks  in  English,  the  Frenchman  in  French, 
the  Hollander  in  Dutch,  &c.,  is  not  altogether 
correct 

No  inconsiderable  share  of  learning  and  inge- 
nuity has  been  devoted  to  the  investigation  of 
the  origin  of  language ;  but  I  conceive  that  the 
oldest  history  in  the  world  supplies  us  with  the 
most  philosophic  account  of  the  subject.  '*  And 
out  of  the  ground  the  Lord  God  formed  every 
beast  of  the  field,  and  every  fowl  of  the  air,  and 
brought  them  unto  Adam,  to  see  what  he  would 
call  3iem ;  and  whatsoever  Adam  called  every 
living  creature,  that  was  the  name  thereof."  Gen. 
2 :  19.  It  is  true  the  sacred  historian  has  not  in- 
formed us,  though,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
we  readQy  infer  that  such  was  the  fact,  that  the 
same  process  was  extended  to  other  things  be- 
sides living  creatures.  We  may  even  perceive  a 
satisfactory  reason  why  Moses  confined  his  nar- 
ration to  living  creatures.  He  was  about  to 
establish  historically  the  important  distinction 
between  man  and  the  other  races.  However 
some  of  them  might  approximate  to  the  human 

*  See  page  309  of  this  volome. 


form ;  or  whatever  traces  of  intellect  they  might 
exhibit,  there  was  none  among  them  qualified  to 
be  the  companion  and  help  meet  for  man.  Be- 
tween man  and  the  highest  of  the  other  races, 
there  was  a  line  of  separation  which  no  educa- 
tion could  obliterate.  Whatever  some. whimsi- 
cal philosophers  may  have  dreamed  to  the  con- 
trary, the  venerable  historian  has  recorded  the 
fact,  that  among  the  living  creatures,  as  they 
originally  sprang  from  the  omnific  hand,  man 
stood  pre-eminent  and  alone.  To  provide  an 
help  meet  for  him,  a  special  act  of  creative  power 
was  employed.  A  partner,  bone  of  his  bones, 
and  flesh  of  his  flesh,  was  furnished. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression  :  The  con- 
clusion to  which  the  narrative  of  the  sacred  his- 
torian naturally  leads  ;  and  to  which  the  authoi: 
of  the  Essay  on  the  human  understanding  arrivedi 
without  appearing  to  suspect  that  Moses  had 
cast  any  light  on  Uie  subject,  is  that  the  original 
words  of  the  primitive  language  were  all  nouns. 
Names  would  be  assigned  to  visible  and  tangible 
objects ;  and  actions  would  be  indicated  by  the 
names  of  the  agents,  or  instruments  by  which  the 
actions  are  efiected.  Of  this  manner  ot  forming 
verbs,  our  own  language,  far  as  it  is  removed 
from  the  primitive  type,  furnishes  numerous  ex- 
amples. The  merchant  ships  his  goods  to  a 
foreign  port.  The  cavalier  bridles,  saddles, 
curbs,  reins,  whips,  or  spurs  his  horse. 

Now,  in  the  original  formation  of  language, 
when  Adam,  or  any  of  his  posterity,  first  assign- 
ed a  name  to  a  new  object,  the  perception  of  the 
object  must  have  been  anterior  to  the  application 
of  a  name.  When  an  object  and  its  name  have 
become  familiar,  they  are  so  associated  with 
each  in  the  mind,  that  the  sight  or  recollection 
of  the  one  naturally  suggests  the  other.  But  that 
the  conception  of  an  object,  and  the  recollection 
of  the  name  are  not  identical,  must  be  obvious 
from  the  consideration,  that  persons  bom  deaf, 
and  who  remain,  as  all  such  were  until  recently 
permitted  to  do,  ignorant  of  words,  have  the  same 
perception  of  tangible  and  visible  objects  with 
those  who  can  hear.  Before  the  modern  im- 
provements in  the  education  of  the  deaf  were 
made,  the  communications  with  such  individuals 
were  conducted  by  signs ;  and  of  course  the  deaf 
mute  knew  no  more  of  the  spoken  or  written 
language  of  his  native  country  than  of  that  used 
in  Uhina  or  Japan.  It  is  true  that  formerly  the 
deaf  were  compelled  to  remain  ignorant  of  many 
things  which  can  scarcely  be  taught  in  any  way 
without  the  instrumentality  of  words  ;  yet  where 
a  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  was  maintained, 
a  channel  of  communication  was  often  laid  open, 
which  clearly  proved  the  exercise  of  a  very  con- 
siderable range  of  thought  It  was,  I  think, 
during  the  revolutionary  wan  that  a  serious 
young  man,  a  Friend,  who  was  deaf  and  dumb, 
was  applied  to,  by  means  of  his  mother,  to  make 
a  quantity  of  buttons,  which  was  in  the  line  of 
his  business,  for  the  use  of  the  army.    After  a 
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tinie  of  sober  refleclion,  he  gave  her  to  under- 
stand, that  he  could  not  conacientiouslj  under- 
take the  work.  He  appears  to  have  believed 
that  assisting  to  provide  clothing  for  men,  whose 
sole  occupation  was  war,  was  not  consistent  with 
his  religions  duty.  We  cannot  conceive  that 
this  young  man  thought  in  English  rather  than 
in  Hebrew  or  Arabic. 

The  want  of  identity  between  our  conceptions 
and  the  language  in  which  they  are  expressed, 
it  further  proved  by  the  fact,  that  persons  whose 
powers  of  recollection  are  impaired  by  disease, 
are  often  incapable  of  assigning  the  proper  name 
to  objects  with  which  they  have  been  familiar 
from  their  infancy.  And  this  difficulty  of  asso- 
ciation is  not  limited  to  names.  The  associa- 
tion between  the  expressions  of  our  vernacular 
tongue,  and  the  ideas  they  usually  convey,  is 
■ometimes  broken  in  such  manner,  that  no 
efforts  of  the  individual  can  restore  it.  I  was 
acquainted  with  a  man,  who,  in  consequence  of 
a  paralytic  affection,  would  frequently  ask  ques- 
tions, or  call  for  things  that  he  wanted,  in  terms 
so  remote  as  to  render  his  meaning  almost 
entirely  unintelligible.  If  by  any  effort  of  saga- 
city his  meaning  could  be  discovered,  and  the 
appropriate  language  suggested,  he  immediately 
understood  it.  In  hb  case,  the  ideas  often  failed 
to  suggest  the  proper  terms  for  expressing' them ; 
yet  when  the  appropriate  terms  were  uttered, 
they  suggested  the  associated  ideas.  Darwin're- 
lates  the  case  of  a  gentleman  who,  when  told  by 
his  waiting  man,  that  it  was  nine  o'clock,  and 
time  that  he  should  go  to  breakfast,  would  repeat 
the  words,  evidently  without  knowing  their  mean- 
ing; but  when  a  watch  was  presented  to  his 
view,  he  would  exclaim,  why,  John,  nt  is  nine 
o'clock,  it  is  time  I  had  my  breakfast ;  in  a 
manner  that  showed  he  understood  what  he  said. 
Here  the  idea  called  up  through  the  medium  of 
the  eye,  suggested  the  corresponding  expression. 
Numerous' instances  of  a  similar  nature  migiit  be 
readily  adduced.  The  voflections  to  which  these 
eircumstancesand  others  of  a  kindred  character 
naturally  lead,  suggest  the  belief  that  the  reduc- 
tion of  ideas  into  language  of  any  kind  is  the 
work  of  association.  When  the  ideas  and  the 
language  by.  which  they  may  be  conveyed,  have 
often  passed  iitrough  the  mind  in  close  associa- 
tion, the  connection  is  too  intimate  to  be  easily 
dissolved.  Hence,  in  those  cases,  the  ideas,  and 
the  language  by  which  they  may  be  conveyed  to 
another,  though  not  identical,  appear  as  insepa- 
rable companions. 

Let  us  now  examine  what  thinking  in  a  par- 
ticular language  actually  means.  Our  vokintary 
reflections  are  the  exercise  of  that  mysterious 
power  of  association,  by  which  we  are  enabled 
to  fix  the  attention  of  the  mind  upon  a  particular 
train  of  ideas.  We  call  up,  or  endeavour  to  call 
up,  the  ideas  which  are  not  present,  by  dwelling 
upon  these  of  a  kindred  character  which  are. 
Hence,  if  a  person  who  is  familiar  with  several 


languages,  wishes  to  write  or  speak,  or  to  prepare 
for  writing  or  speaking  in  a  particular  one,  he 
will,  in  the  first  place,  associate  the  ideas  already 
present,  with  the  phraseology  of  that  particuliur 
language.  If  the  terms  of  another  dialect  arbe, 
they  will  be  immediately  rejected.  The  asso- 
ciation of  the  language,  as  well  as  of  the  ideas, 
on  which  the  attention  of  the  mind  is  fixed,  will 
call  up  those  of  a  correspondent  character. 
Thus  an  Englishman  speaking  or  writing  Latin, 
and  having  occasion  to  mention  a  iont  would 
find  his  Latin  associations  bring  up  the  word 
JUiuSf  without  adverting  at  all  to  the  English 
term. 

A  very  intelligent  man,  who,  from  childhood, 
had  spoken  the  English  and  German  languages 
with  the  facility  of  his  mother  tongue,  once  in* 
formed  me,  that  when  he  had  been  for  some  time 
in  Germany,  in  the  constant  use  of  that  language, 
he  thought  in  German ;  bnt  when  he  had  been 
awhile  in  England,  using  their  language  exclu- 
sively, he  thought  in  English.  Yet  either  lan- 
guage was  spoken  with  perfect  facility.  Now 
this  is  certainly  consistent  with  my  theory,  and 
in  truth  illustrates  it.  The  language  which  was 
most  used,  was,  for  the  time,  most  familiar ;  and 
with  it  the  ideas,  as  they  arose,  became  asso- 
ciated without  a  sensible  effort.  At  the  same 
time  a'  voluntary  act  of  the  mind  produced  at 
pleasure  an  association  with  German  or  English. 

TJie  qonclusion  to  which  I  arrive  is,  that  we 
do  not  think  in  any  language,  But  as  most  of 
oar  tlyoughts  consist  of  a  repetition, of  what  we 
have,  often  thought  before,  or  frequently  heard 
from  others,  we  have  few  ideas  which  are  not 
presented  in  close  association  with  the.  words 
which  have  been  their  usual  concomitants.  If 
we  would  find  ideas  totally  unconnected  wi^h 
lai^uage,  we  must  probably  seek  Ihem  in  origi- 
nal thoughts.  Bui  original  thoughts  are,  with 
most  of  the  human  race,  few  and  far  between. 

E.L. 


For  Frienda'  ReTlew. 

THE  PIM08  AND  MARICOPA  INDIANA 

In  the  notes  recently  published  of  a  militarx 
reconnoisance  from  Fort  Leyenworth,  in  Mis- 
souri, to  San  Diego,  in  California,  during  the  au- 
tumn of  1846,  by  W.  H.  Emory,  of  the  corps 
of  topographical  engineers,  we  find  some  inter- 
esting notices  of  the  natives  residing  on  the  Gila 
river,  from  which  the  subsequent  extracts  are 
made. 

"  Where  we  encamped,  eight  or  nine  miles 
from  the  Pimos  village,  we  met  a  Maricopa  In- 
dian, looking  for  his  catt'e.  The  frank,  confi- 
dent manner  in  which  he  approached  us  was  in 
strance  contrast  with  that  of  the  suspicious 
Apache.  Soon  six  or  eight  of  the  Pimos  came  in 
full  speed.  Their  object  was,  to  ascertain  who 
we  were,  and  what  we  wanted.  They  told  us 
the  fresh  trail  we  saw  up  the  river  was  that  of 
their  people«  sent  to  watch  the  movements  of 
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their  enemies,  the  Apaches.  Being  yonng,  they 
became  much  alarmed  on  seeing  us,  and  returned 
to  the  town,  giving  the  alarm  that  a  large  body 
of  Apaehes  were  approaching. 

**  Their  joy  was  unaffected  at  seeine  we  were 
Americans,  and  not  Apaches.  The  chief  of  the 
guard  at  once  despatched  news  to  his  chief,  of 
the  result  of  his  reconnoisance.  The  town  was 
nine  miles  distant,  yet,  in  three  hours,  our  camp 
was  filled  with  Pimos  loaded  with  com,  beans, 
honey,  and  zandias  (water  melons.)  A  brisk 
trade  was  at  once  opened. 

*'  The  camp  of  my  party  was  pitehed  on  the 
side  nearest  the  town,  and  we  saw  the  first  of 
these  people,  and  their  mode  of  approach.  It 
was  perfectly  frank  and  unsaspicious.  Many 
would  leave  their  padis  in  our  camp  and  be  ab- 
sent for  hours,  theft  seeming  to  be  unknown 
among  them.  With  the  mounted  guard,  which 
first  visited  us,  was  a  man  on  foot,  and  he  ap- 
peared to  keep  pace  with  the  fleetest  horse.  He 
was  a  little  oat  of  breath  when  he  reached  us,  but 
soon  recovering,  told  us  he  was  the  interpreter  to 
Juan  Antonia  Llunas,  chief  of  the  Pimos. 

**  We  were  taking  some  refreshments  at  the 
time,  and  invited  him  to  taste  of  them.  The  ef- 
fect was  electric  ;  it  made  his  bright,  intelligent 
eye  flash,  and  loosened  his  tongue.'* 

On  the  following  day,  November  11th,  in  com- 
pany with  the  interpreter,  we  went  to  visit  the 
Pimos  village. 

«  He  was  on  foot,  but  led  at  a  pace  which  kept 
our  mules  in  a  trot. 

**  We  came  in  at  the  back  of  the  settlement  of 
the  Pimos  Indians,  and  found  our  troops  encamped 
in  a  com  field,  from  which  the  grain  had  been 
gathered.  We  were  at  once  impressed  with  the 
beauty,  order,  and  disposition  of  the  arrange- 
ments for  irrigating  and  draining  the  land.  Corn, 
wheat,  and  cotton  are  the  crops  of  this  peaceful 
and  intdligent  race  of  people.  All  the  crops 
have  been  gathered  in,  and  the  stubbles  show 
they  have  been  luxuriant.  The  cotton  has  been 
picked,  and  stacked  for  drying  on  the  tops  of 
sheds.  The  fields  are  sub-divided,  by  ridges  of 
earth,  into  rectangles  of  about  200  by  100  feet 
for  the  convenience  of  irrigating.  The  fences 
are  of  sticks,  wattled  with  willow  and  mezquite, 
and,  in  this  particular,  set  an  example  of  econo- 
my in  agriculture  worthy  to  be  followed  by  the 
Mexicans,  who  never  use  fences  at  all.'' 

<*  The  camp  was  soon  filled  with  men,  women, 
and  children,  each  with  a  basket  of  corn,  frijol^, 
or  meal,  for  traffic.  Many  had  jars  of  the  mo- 
lasses expressed  from  the  fruit  of  the  Gereus 
Giganteus.  Beads,  red  cloth,  white  domestic, 
and  blankets,  were  the  articles  demanded  in  ex- 
change. Major  Swords,  who  had  charge  of  the 
trading  duty,  pitehed  a  temporary  awning,  under 
which  to  conduct  the  business,  which  had  scarcely 
commenced  before  this  place  formed  a  perfect 
menagerie,  into  which  crowded,  with  eager  eyes, 


Pimos,  Maricopas,  Mexicans,  French,  Dutch, 
English,  and  Americans. 

**  We  procured  a  sufiiciency  of  com,  wheat, 
and  beans  from  the  Pimos,  but  only  two  or  three 
bullocks,  and  neither  horses  nor  mules.  They 
have  but  few  cattle,  which  are  used  in  tillage,  and 
apparently  all  steers,  procured  from  the  Mexi- 
cans. Their  horses  and  mules  were  not  plenty, 
and  those  they  possessed  were  prized  extrava- 
gantly high.  One  dashing  young  fellow,  with 
ivory  teeth  and  flowing  hair,  was  seen  coming 
into  our  camp  at  full  speed,  on  a  wild,  unraly 
horse,  that  flew  from  side  to  side  as  he  ap- 
proached, alarmed  at  the  novel  apparition  of  our 
people.  The  Maricopa,  for  he  was  of  that  tribe, 
was  without  saddle  or  slinrups,  and  balanced 
himself  to  the  right  and  left  with  such  ease  and 
grace  as  to  appear  part  of  his  horse.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  his  fiery  nag  into  the  heart  of 
the  camp.  He  was  immediately  offered  a  very 
advantageous  trade  by  some  young  officer.  He 
stretched  himself  on  his  horse's  neck,  caresEed 
it  tenderly,  at  the  same  time  shutting  his  eyes, 
meaning  thereby  that  no  offer  could  tempt  him 
to  part  with  his  charger. 

*«  To  us  it  was  a  rare  sight  to  be  thrown  in  the 
midst  of  a  large  nation  of  what  is  termed  wild 
Indians,  surpassing  many  of  the  Christian  na- 
tions in  agriculture,  litde  behind  them  in  the  use- 
ful arts,  and  immeasurably  before  them  in  ho- 
nesty and  virtue.  During  the  whole  of  yesteiw 
day,  our  camp  was  full  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  who  sauntered  amongst  our  packs,  un» 
watched,  and  not  a  aingle  instance  of  thefr  wa« 
reported. 

**I  rode  leisurely  in  the  rear,  through  the 
thatched  huts  of  the  Pimos ;  each  abode  consists 
of  a  dome-shaped  wicker-work  about  six  feet 
high,  and  from  twenty  to  fifty  feet  in  diameter, 
thatched  with  straw  or  com  stalks.  In  front  is 
usually  a  lai»ge  arbor,  on  top  of  which  is  piled 
the  cotton  in  the  pod,  for  drying. 

**In  the  houses  were  stowed  water  melons, 
pumpkins,  beans,  com,  and  wheat,  the  three  last 
articles  generally  in  large  baskets;  sometimes  the 
com  was  in  baskets  covered  with  earth,  and 
placed  on  the  tops  of  the  domes.  A  few  chickens 
and  dogs  were  seen,  but  no  other  domestic  ani« 
mals,  except  horses,  mules,  and  oxen.  Their  im- 
plements of  husbandry  were  the  axe,  (of  steel,) 
wooden  hoes,  shovels,  and  harrows.  The  sou 
is  so  easily  pulverized  as  to  make  the  plough 
unnecessary. 

"  Several  acquaintances,  formed  in  our  camp 
yesterday,  were  recognized,  and  they  received 
me  cordially,  made  signs  to  dismount,  and  when 
I  did  so,  offered  water  melons  aud  pinole.  Pinole 
is  the  heart  of  Indian  corn,  baked,  ground  up, 
and  mixed  with  sugar.  When  dissolved  in  water« 
it  affords  a  delicious  beverage ;  it  quenches  thirst 
and  is  very  nutritious.  Their  molasses,  put  up 
in  large  jars,  hermetically  sealed,  of  which  they 
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had  quantities,  is  expressed  from  the  fruit  of  the 
Cereus  Giganteus. 

^  A  woman  was  seated  on  the  ground  under 
the  shade  of  one  of  tlie  cotton  sheds.  Her  left 
leg  was  tucked  under  her,  and  her  foot  turned 
sole  upward ;  between  her  big  toe  and  the  next, 
was  a  spindle  about  eighteen  inches  long,  wilh  a 
single  ffy  of  four  or  six  inches.  Ever  and  anon 
she  gave  it  a  twist  in  a  dexterous  manner,  and  at 
its  end  was  drawn  a  coarse  cotton  thread.  This 
was  their  spinning  jenny.  Led  on  by  this 
primitiTe  display,  I  asked  for  their  loom  by 
pointing  to  the  thread  and  then  to  the  blanket 
girded  about  the  woman's  loins.  A  fellow 
stretched  in  the  dust,  sunning  himself,  rose  up 
leisurely  and  untied  a  bundle  which  I  had  sup- 
posed to  be  a  bow  and  arrow.  This  little  pack- 
age, with  four  stakes  in  the  ground,  was  the 
loom.  He  stretched  his  cloth  and  commenced 
the  process  of  weaving^ 

"  We  travelled  fiAeen  and  a  half  miles,  and 
encamped  on  the  dividing  ground  between  the 
Pimos  and  Maricopas.  For  the  whole  distance, 
we  passed  through  cultivated  grounds,  over  a 
luxuriantly  rich  soil.  The  plain  appeared  to 
extend  in  every  direction  fifieen  or  twenty  miles, 
except  in  one  place  about  five  miles  before 
reaching  camp,  where  a  low  chain  of  hills  comes 
in  from  the  southeast,  and  terminates  some  miles 
from  the  river.  The  bed  of  the  Gila,  opposite 
the  village,  is  said  to  be  dry ;  the  whole  water 
being  drawn  off  by  the  zequiar  of  the  Pimos  for 
irrigation ;  but  the  ditches  are  larger  than  is 
necessary  for  this  purpose,  and  the  water  which 
is  not  used  returns  to  the  bed  of  the  river  with 
little  apparent  diminution  in  its  volume. 
*  "  A  great  deal  of  the  land  is  cultivated,  but 
there  is  still  a  vast  portion  within  the  level  of 
the  Gila  that  is  yet  to  be  put  under  tillage.  The 
population  of  the  Pimos  and  Maricopas  together 
IS  estimated  variously  at  from  three  to  ten  thou- 
sand.    Tbe  first  is  evidently  too  low. 

**  This  peaceful  and  industrious  race  are  in 
possession  of  a  beautiful  and  fertile  basin.  Living 
remote  from  the  civilized  world,  they  are  seldom 
visited  by  whites,  and  then  only  by  those  in  dis- 
tress, to  whom  they  generously  furnish  horses 
and  food.  Aguardiente  (brandy)  is  known  amon? 
their  chief  men  only,  and  the  abuse  of  this,  and 
the  vices  which  it  entails,  are  yet  unknown. 

**  They  are  without  other  religion  than  a  be- 
lief in  one  great  and  over-ruling  spirit. 

**  Their  peaceful  disposition  is  not  the  result 
of  incapacity  for  war,  for  they  are  at  all  times 
enabled  to  meet  and  vanquish  the  Apaches  in 
batde,  and  when  we  passed,  they  had  just  re- 
turned from  an  expedition  in  the  Apache  country 
to  revenge  some  theAs  and  other  outrages,  with 
eleven  scalps  and  thirteen  prisoners.  The 
prisoners  are  sold  fts  slaves  to  the  Mexicans. 

**  The  Maricopas  occupy  that  part  of  the  basin 
lying  between  camp  07  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Salt  river,  and  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  Pimos, 


is  applicable  to  them.  They  live  in  cordial 
amity,  and  their  habits,  agriculture,  religion,  and 
manufactures,  are  tlie  same.  In  stature,  they  are 
taller ;  their  noses  are  more  aquiline,  and  they 
have  a  much  readier  manner  of  speaking  and 
acting.  I  noticed  that  most  of  the  interpreters 
of  the  Pimos  were  of  this  tribe,  and  also  the 
men  we  met  with  in  the  spy  guard.  Though 
fewer  in  number,  they  appear  lo  be  superior  in 
intelligence  and  personal  appearance." 


FRIENDS'  REVIEW. 


PBILADELPHIA,  SECOND  MONTH  10,  1849. 


It  will,  no  doubt,  appear  a  matter  of  little  im- 
portance to  such  of  our  readers  as  have  no  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  Editor,  to  be  informed  that 
he  has  recently  passed  through  a  short  but  severe 
attack  of  indisposition,  which  seemed  for  a  time 
not  unlikely  to  prove  his  last;  and  that  through 
the  mercy  of  the  all  bountiful  Dispenser  of  life  and 
health,  this  disease  has  now  nearly  passed  away : 
but  it  may  be  profitable  to  some  of  them  to  in- 
dulge in  such  refiections  as  are,  or  may  be  excited 
by  such  occurrences.  When  lying  in  the  state  of 
sufieriog  and  languor  to  which  he  was  suddenly 
reduced,  surrounded  with  friends  and  connections 
who  were  not  only  willing,  but  anxious  to  do  all 
that  could  be  done  to  promote  his  ease ;  and  when 
every  accommodation  that  could  be  desired  was 
promptly  supplied,  the  consideration  was  vividly 
impressed  on  his  mind,  how  many  of  our  race 
were  suffering  quite  as  severely  from  disease,  in 
the  midst  of  poverty,  and  ahnost  without  attend- 
ants. 

Those  who  have  passed  smoothly  along,  with 
little  interruption  to  their  health,  and  in  the  easy 
possession  of  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of 
life,  are  apt  to  forget,  or  never  reflect  upon,  the 
very  different  condition  of  such  as  are  suffering  the 
extremes  of  poverty  and  disease.  "I  was  sick  and 
in  prison  and  ye  visited  me  not,"  is  the  emphatic 
charge  which  we  are  told  by  the  lip  of  truth, 
will  be  pronounced  upon  those  on  the  left 
hand,  at  the  day  of  final  separation.  Gladly 
would  the  Editor  make  the  circumstance  to  which 
allusion  has  been  had,  an  occasion  to  revive  in  bis 
own  view,  and  that  of  his  readers,  a  consideration 
of  the  duties  which,  as  members  of  the  great 
family  of  man,  we  owe  to  each  other.  When  the 
foreruimer  of  the  Messiah  directed  the  Jews  who 
came  to  him  for  counsel,  ^'  Let  him  that  hath  two 
coats  impart  to  him  that  hath  noiie ;  and  let  him 
that  hath  meat,  do  likewise,"  his  admonition  clearly 
implied  that  it  was  not  the  design  of  the  beneficent 
Creator,  that  the  necessities  and  comforts  of  life 
should  be  monopolized  by  a  few,  to  the  exclusion 
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of  the  rest.  Though  we  may  not  be  always  bound 
to  a  literal  compliance  with  the  injanction,  the  spirit 
of  it  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  or  oyerlooked. 
But  the  principle  of  the  maxim  applies  to  cases  of 
distress  iJi  general/and  more  particularly  when 
connected  with  poverty  and  disease.  How  greatly 
might  the  suffering  of  the  poor,  when  labouring 
under  the  pressure  of  disease,  be  mitigated  by 
small  contributions  from  the  stores,  the  superfluous 
stores  of  the  wealthy. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  every  man  should 
be  an  Anthony  Benezet,  a  William  Allen,  or  a 
John  Howard ;  or  that  every  woman  should  be  an 
Elizabeth  Fry ;  yet  it  is  not  easy  to  assign  a  satis* 
factory  reason,  why  the  spirit  of  benevolence  by 
which  they  were  so  conspicuously  actuated,  should 
not  .predominate  in  the  minds  of  all.  And  probably 
the  caase  why  a  few  such  as  have  been  named, 
appear  so  remarkable,  is  that  they  are  actually 
performing  the  duties  which  devolve  upon  them, 
in  consequence  of  the  negligence  of  others. 

Still  we  may  remember,  that  as  prevention  is 
better  than  cure,  the  most  effectual  mode  of  al- 
leviating distress,  is  to  ward  off  or  diminish  the 
causes  which  produce  it.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted, 
that  many  who  have  sunk  to  the  grave,  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  appalling  destitution,  might  have 
passed  through  life  in  a  comfortable  and  respecta- 
ble sphere,  if  they  had  enjoyed  the  advantage,  iu 
the  morning  of  their  day,  of  protectors  and  friends, 
to  allure  them  into  the  path  of  virtue  and  peace. 
As  great  part  of  the  misery  of  life  arises  directly 
or  indirectly  from  the  dereliction  of  moral  recti- 
tude, every  one  who  is  labouring  to  promote  and 
sustain  correct  moral  habits  in  the  world,  may  be 
justly  considered  as  engaged  in  mitigating  the  suf- 
ferings of  our  fellow  men.  And  we  may  recollect, 
that  while  sound  morality  furnishes  the  most  ef- 
fectual means  of  securing  a  reasonable  share  of 
the  comforts  of  life,  the  only  basis  on  which  a 
system  of  sound  morality  can  be  erected,  is  the 
religion  which  the  Son  and  Sent  of  the  Father 
came  into  the  world  to  introduce  and  establish. 


Died, — At  Half  Moon,  Saratoga  county,  N.  Y., 
on  the  21  St  of  Tenth  month  last,  aged  75  years, 
after'an  illness  of  about  ten  weeks,  Paul  Kirby,  an 
elder  of  Saratoga  Monthly  Meeting.  His  family 
and  friends  have  the  consoling  trusty  that  through 
adorable  mercy,  he  has  been  permitted  to  enter 
into  everlasting  rest. 

,  On  the  14th  of  llth  month  last,  after  a  few 

days'  illness,  at  the  house  of  Edward  Wing,  Tiver- 
ton. R.  I.,  where  he  was  on  a  visit,  Francis  Carr, 
of  hfewport,  acred  53  years,  a  worthy  member  of 
R.  Island  Monthly  Meeting. 

,  On  the  31st  of  12th  month  last,  after  a 

protracted  illness,  Mart  Hicks,  a  member  of  Ports- 
mouth Particular  Meeting,  R.  I.,  ag«d  about  70 


years.  She  wss  a  lively  minister  among  her  friends 
at  home,  but  little  known  out  of  her  own  Quarterly 
Meeting,  having  been  much  confined  for  many 
years,  principally  on  account  of  the  illness  of  her 
husband. 

J  On  the  14th  ult.,  Sarah  Mitchell,  widow 

of  the  late  Isaac  Mitchell,  of  Newport,  in  the  69th 

Sear  of  her  age,  a  worthy  member  of  R.  Island 
loqthJy  Meeting. 


Tor  rriends*  Bav\m.  '^ 

NORTH  CAROLINA  YEARLY  MEETmO,' 

In  the  tenth  number  of  the  present  volume,  a 
brief  notice  of  the  proceeding  of  that  Tearlj 
Meeting  was  given,  with  an  intimation,  that  some 
further  account  would  probably  appear  when- 
ever the  printed  minutea  should  come  to  hand. 
Since  our  last  number  was  commitled  to  the 
press,  those  minutes  have  been  received,  and, 
from  them,  we  obtain  the  following  particulars. 

The  meeting  was  held  by  adjournments  from 
the  6th  to  the  10th  of  Eleventh  month,  1848. 

"  This  meeting  received  and  read  the  printed 
and  the  written  epistle  from  the  Yearly  Meeting 
of  Friends  in  London,  together  with  one  from 
Dublin,  and  ene  from  each  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ings on  this  continent,  to  our  comfort  and  edifi- 
cation ;  bringing  our  dear  friends  of  other  Yearly 
Meetings  freeh  to  our  remembrance,  and  renew- 
cdly  confirming  us  in  the  truth  of  that  saying, 
that  one  is  our  Master,  even  Christ  Jesus,  and 
aU  we  are  brethren." 

**  Two  Friends  were  appointed  to  procure  the 
re-print  of  2000  copies  of  the  London  General 
Epistle,  produce  them  to  a  future  sitting,  and 
draw  on  the  Treasurer  of  this  meeting  for  money 
to  defray  the  expense. 

•«  This  meeting  received  the'  following  minute 
from  the  New  York  Yearly  Meeting.* 

«« Which,  being  read,  was  very  cordially  united 
with,  and  at  a  subsequent  sitting,  Aaron  Stalker, 
Thomas  Kennedy,  James  Peele,  Richard  Men- 
denhall,  Nereus  Mendenhall,  and  Joshua  Stan- 
ley, were  appointed  to  attend  the  conference 
proposed. 

«'  The  Clerks  produced  to  this  meeting  a 
minute  in  some  degree  embracing  the  exercise 
and  concern  of  the  meeting  during  the  considera- 
tion of  the  state  of  society ;  which  being  read 
was  approved  by  the  meeting,  and  directed  to  be 
forwarded  to  the  subordinate  meetings  as  an 
epistle  of  advice,  as  follows  : 

*In  investigating  the  state  of  society,  while 
we  have  much  to  encourage  us,  we  have  also  felt 
that  we,  as  a  people,  are  not  fully  coming  up  to 
the  support  of  our  profession  and  enjoying  all 
the  privileges  of  the  devoted  followers  of  Christ. 
Deficiencies  are  still  apparent.  Some  of  our 
members  are  too  negligent  as  to  the  attendance 
of  meetings.  Thus  they  suffer,  and  the  whole 
body  suffers  with  them.    Is  the  time  required 

*  For  this  minute  see  pi«e  023  of  the  former  volume. 
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too  great  a  sacrifice?  Would  it  be  devoting 
too  much  to  Him  from  whom  all  our  blessings 
flow,  to  sit  down  on  meeting  days  in  solemn 
silence  before  Him  in  the  company  of  our 
friends  T  Is  it  not  a  proof  that  we  are  too  much 
taken  up  with  the  perishable  tilings  of  time  and 
sense,  and  are  not  sufficiently  concerned  to  make 
ourselves  acquainted  with  God  ?  Then,  dear 
friends,  let  each  one  be  willing  to  make  the  in- 
quiry, Is  it  I  who  am  the  cause  of  these  com- 
plaints ?  and  no  longer  halt.  Throw  aside  every 
weight,  and  the  sin  that  doth  so  easily  beset  us, 
and  run  with  patience  the  race  that  is  set  before 
us.  When  the  prodigal  son,  after  feeding  upon 
the  husks,  was  disposed  to  return  to  his  father's 
house,  he  was  met  by  the  way  and  received 
with  rejoicing. 

"  We-  have  at  this  time,  in  a  very  feeling 
manner^  been  reminded  of  these  things,  and  have 
desired  that  none  might  neglect  to  avail  them- 
selves of  those  blessings  which  are  in  store  for 
all  the  faithful.  Nor  let  any  be  discouraged  be- 
cause their  meetings  are  small,  and  they  may  be 
oHen  held  in  silence.  Where  two  or  three  are 
met  in  the  name  of  Christ,  he  is  there  to  teach 
them ;  and  he  needeth  no  instrument  of  earth 
whereby  to  communicate  with  the  soul  of  his 
creature  man.  Let  all  then  be  encouraged  to 
look  to  Him  who  is  the  minister  of  ministers, 
and  in  their  own  hearts  to  come  to  that  taberna- 
cle which  Qod  hath  pitched  and  not  man. 

*<  And  yet,  friends,  great  is  the  value  of  a  living 
Oospel  ministry.  Through  all  his  dispensations 
to  the  children  of  men,  tlie  Lord  hath  been 
pleased  to  set.  apart  some  in  a  more  particular 
manner — to  call  and  qualify  them  to  declare  his 
truths  to  the  people.  We  believe  that  this  call 
is  now  going  forth,  and  that  he  will  revive  his 
work  in  the  midst  of  the  years.  All  of  us  have 
a  work  to  do — and  we  desire  that  all  may  stand 
resigned  to  the  part  which  is  laid  upon  them. 
And  whether  they  be  called  to  labour  with  their 
brethren  in  a  private  manner,  or  show  forth  the 
power  and  goodness  of  God  in  the  public  assem- 
blies of  the  people — so  let  them  do.  There  is 
no  room  for  idlers  in  the  house  of  the  Lord ; 
and  those  parts  which  it  may  be  are  placed 
measurably  out  of  the  sight  of  men,  are  at  the 
very  foundation  upon  which  the  fabric  rests. 
An  humble  devoted  walk  with  God  is  loud 
preaching. 

"  Especially  have  we  desired  that  the  youth, 
and  those  too  in  the  vigour  of  their  manhood, 
whom  the  Lord  hath  visited,  may  yield  up  all 
into  his  hands.  Make  no  reservation — ^for  ye 
are  not  your  own,  but  have  been  bought  with 
a  price,  even  the  precious  blood  of  Christ. 
Serve  him,  therefore,  with  the  whole  heart. 
And  though  the  sacrifice  which  is  called  for,  may 
appear  to  be  small  and  as  it  were  of  little  account, 
yet  remember  that  it  is  they  who  are  faithful 
with  the  litde,  that  shall  be  made  rulers  over 
more.      We  are  strictly  accountable .  for  that ' 


which  we  have,  not  for  that  which  we  have  not 
Nor  can  we  estimate  the  value  of  a  sacrifice. 
The  poor  widow's  mite  was  worth  more  tlian  all 
the  ofiferings  of  the  rich.  He  who  miraculously 
fed  the  thousands  of  old  on  a  few  loaves  and 
fishes,  can  yet  break  the  bread  and  give  it  to  his  . 
disciples  ;  and  if  it  has  his  blessing,  though  it 
appear  very  small,  the  hungry  shall  be  there- 
with filled. 

*«  We  have  been  afresh  reminded  of  the  im- 
portance  of  a  frequent  perusal  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  have  felt  desirous  that  our  mem- 
bers might  more  and  more  inform  themselves 
with  the  great  truths  therein  contained.  Our 
early  Friends,  George  Fox  and  his  fellow- 
labourers,  set  a  high  value  on  these  records  of 
God's  love,  his  judgments,  his  mercy  and  lender 
dealings  towards  the  children  of  men.  Passages 
of  Scripture  impressed  on  the  mind  in  early 
years,  will  prove  a  treasure  which  will  increase 
as  we  grow  older,  and  from  which  we  may 
again  and  again  derive  fresh  instruction  and 
comfort.  liCt  parents,  then,  not  only  diligently 
read  them  themselves,  but  read  them  in  their 
families,  and  let  the  children  also  be  encouraged 
to  read  them  in  private  retirement  before  the 
Lord. 

<*  Our  testimony  against  war,  we  have  at  this 
time  renewcdly  felt  to  be  very  precious;  be- 
lieving as  we  do  that  this  extensive  sin,  through 
all  its  ramifications,  is  directly  traceable  to  the 
corruption,  pride  and  lusts  of  the  heart,  and  that 
it  is  entirely  opposed  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
which  was  ushered  in  by  the  heavenly  host, 
proclaiming — *  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and 
on  earth  peace,  good  will  toward  men,' 

*<  Our  testimony  against  a  hireling  ministry,  is 
also  of  great  importance — more  so  Uian  a  super- 
ficial observer  might  suppose.  Our  principles 
stand  as  oue  great  whole  ;  and  it  is  impossible 
for  any  of  our  members  to  infringe  upon  any  of 
them  without  weakening  our  attachment  to,  and 
our  ability  to  support  the  others. 

**  So,  too,  in  respect  of  plainness  in  dress  and 
address.  We  entreat  our  young  friends  especi- 
ally, honestly  to  consider  what  they  expect  to 
gain  by  running  after  the  lo  heres  and  lo  theres, 
attending  the  ministry  of  those  who  profess  to 
preach  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  yet  it  may  be 
receive  money  for  their  services — perhaps  hold 
their  fellow-men  in  bondage.  We  speak  in 
tenderness  and  love  towards  all.  But  have  we 
not  a  testimony  to  bear  against  these  things  t 
And  what  shall  we  say  to  those  who  are  inclined 
to  deck  their  perishable  forms  in  frippery,  and 
follow  the  fashions  of  a  deluded  world  T  Is  it 
not  evidence  that  you  have  not  your  treasure  in 
heaven, '  where  neither  moth  nor  rust  doih  cor- 
rupt, and  where  thieves  do  not  break  through 
nor  steal  V  Is  it  not  evidence  that  the  love  of 
God  and  his  dear  Son,  does  not  abide  in  you  ? 
Do  you  not  know  that  if  you  were  alive  to  Him, 
these  things,  which   never  can  raise  you  into 
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the  respect  of  your  feUo^  mortals,  or  into  satis- 
fa^^tion  with  joarselves,  woold  drop  off,  even  as 
dead  leaves  fall  from  the  reviving  tree  T  Re- 
member, then,  in  all  things,  your  Creator  now 
m  the  days  of  yonr  youth.  Seek  Hira  and  he 
will  be  found  of  you  ;  but  if  yon  forsake  Him, 
he  will  cast^you  off  forever." 

"  The  meeting  received  through  the  Meeting  for 
Sufferings,  an  address  to  the  different  religious 
denominations  in  our  conntry,  on  the  subject  of 
Slavery;  which,  after  being. read  and  weightily 
considered,  was  united  with  by  the  meeting,  and 
the  whole  document  referred  to  the  Clerks  for 
further  examination  and  correction ;  to  procure 
the  printing  of  two  thousand  ^ve  hundred  copies, 
and  to  draw  on  the  Trastees  of  the  African  Fund 
for  money  to  defray  the  expense. 

**  The  Committee  appointed  at  a  former  sitting, 
to  essay  epistles  of  correspondence  with  the 
several  Yearly  Meetings  of  Friends,  have  pro- 
duced them ;  which  being  read,  were  satisfactory 
to  the  meeting,  and  the  Clerks  were  directed  to 
correct  and  transcribe  them,  and  the  Clerk  to 
sign  them  on  behalf  of  the  meeting  and  forward 
them  to  their  several  places  of  address." 

Vor  Friends'  Rerlew. 
ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  SCRIPTURE. 

While  looking  through  a  recent  work  on 
India,*  I  was  interested  in  the  following  passages 
as  affording  pleasant  illustrations  of  Scripture. 
The  facts  have  been  often  published,  but  the 
descriptions  of  this  writer  are  rather  striking, 
and  possess  interest,  as  the  personal  recollections 
of  one  ^ho  spent  many  years  in  the  East,  and 
became  quite  familiar  with  its  scenery,  and  the 
habits  of  all  classes  of  its  people.  R— s. 

''*  The  daughter  of  Zion  is  left  as  a  cottage  in  a 
vinejrard,  as  a  lodge  in  a  garden  of  cucumbers.''  Isaiah 
1:  8. 

"  In  perusing  this  passage,  the  mere  English 
reader  is  apt  to  think  of  the  *  lodge  *  mentioned, 
as  a  small,  but  permanent,  building  in  a  garden, 
enclosed  like  the  gardens  of  Europe.  Cucum- 
bers, are,  however,  usually  grown  in  India,  and 
likely,  also,  in  Palestine,  and  other  eastern  coun- 
tries, not  in  gardens,  enclosed  and  protected  like 
those  of  Europe,  but  in  open  fields,  like  turnips, 
potatoes,  or  any  similar  vegetable.  Here,  in  the 
centre  of  a  field  of  cucumbers,  melons,  Indian 
corn,  or  any  other  large-stalked  grain,  as  well 
as  in  groves  of  guavas,  plantations,  dz^C,  on  all 
of  which  birds  are  most  especially  disposed  to 
make  depredations,  tliere  is  generally  a  small, 
temporary  platform  erected,  sometimes  as  high 
as  ten  or  twelve  feet.  This  is  formed  by  a  few 
wooden  posts,  or  strong  bamboos,  driven  into 
the  ground,  and  fized.together  at  the  top,  by  cords 
made  of  straw,  or  of  long  grass,  A  few  smaller 
bamboos  are  laid   across  these,  on   which  is 

*  Recollections  of  Northern  India.  By  William 
Bayers,  Missionary  at  Benares.    London,  1848. 


perched  a  man,  or,  more  usually,  a  boy,  who  is 
generally  armed  with  a  pellet-bow,  from  which 
he  discharges  'balls  of  dry  clay,  at  the  invading 
flock  of  parrots,  crows,  or  minas,  who  are  con- 
stantly coniing  to  help  themselves  to  food.  He 
accompanies  every  discharge  with  loud  shouts^ 
which,  as  well  as  his  missiles,  are  often  in- 
effectual in  dispersing  the  hungry,  or  at  least 
destructive  swarms  of  chatterers,  by  whicht 
during  ^e  whole  day,  the  ripening  fields  are 
infested. 

*<  The  solitariness  of  this  employment  of 
watching  the  fields,  is  the  p^int  to  which  Isaiah 
refers  in  his  allusion  to  the  ibriom  state  of  Je- 
rusalem. The  person  has  to  sit  alone  all  the 
day,  on  his  little  scaffold,  without  any  one  to 
speak  widi  him,  so  that  his  employment  is  very 
dreary  and  monotonous.  Sometimes  the  smaU 
platform  has  a  sort  of  roof  of  matted  straw,  to 
shelter  him  from  the  sun  and  rain  ;  and  he  oAen 
has  to  remain  on  it  during  the  night  also,  to  pro* 
tect  his  field  from  thieves  and  stray  catUe." 

LOCUSTS* 

*<  Some  of  these  districts,  as  well  as  those 
around  Benares,  Ghazipur,  and  other  places,  are 
oflen  visited  by  laige  swarms  of  locusts,  es* 
pecially  during  the  dry  seasons.  They  are  not 
always  of  the  same  species,  but  I  have  not  my 
self  observed  more  than  two  kinds,  differing 
merely  in  size  and  colour,  but  much  the  same  in 
form.  The  kind  that  I  have  oftenest  seen,  is  of 
a  whitish  yellow  colour,  and  somewhat  larger 
than  the  other,  which  is  more  reddish.  Some 
of  the  swarms  are  much  more  numerous  than 
others.  One  swarm  which  passed  the  city  of 
Benares  some  years  ago,  I  had  a  very  good  ojh 
portunity  of  seeing,  from  the  position  which  I 
happened  to  occupy  at  the  iime,  and  my  calcu- 
lation was,  that  it  was  about  four  miles  in  length, 
and  about  a  mile  in  breadth.  My  estimate  of 
the  mere  length  and  breadth  of  the  swarm,  could 
not  be  far  from  correct, 'as  it  was  in  sight  of  my 
own  house,  which  stood  on  an  elevated  spot,  and 
gave  me  a  full  view  of  the  ground,  and  I  know 
the  actual  distance  in  measured  miles,  which  the 
swarm  covered  at  the  same  time,  though  not 
with  equal  density.  But  the  height  of  the  vast 
mass  on  the  wing,  I  could  not  venture  even  to 
conjecture.  While  the  ground  and  trees  were 
all  covered  with  them,  so  that  scarcdy  a  green 
leaf  could  be  seen,  they,  at  the  same  time,  filled 
the  air  like  a  dense  cloud,  obscuring  the  sun,  and 
rising  to  such  an  elevation,  that  it  pained  the  eye 
even  to  attempt  to  trace  the  higher  masses,  that 
seemed  Uke  reddish  clouds,  agitated  and  driven 
along  by  a  strong  wind.  It  is  impossible  for  the 
human  mind  to  conceive  of  infinitude  in  num« 
hers,  but  I  never,  by  any  power  of  abstraction 
could  form  an  idea  of  multitude  equal  to  that  sug* 
gested  by  the  view  of  a  large  swarm  of  locusts, 
passing  over  and  around  one  for  more  than  an 
hour,  as  thick  as  flakes  of  snow,  driven  by  the 
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wind,  but  80  very  different  in  their  motions,  from 
every  individual,  of  the  vast  maltitude,  having 
evidently  a  will  of  his  own,  and  being  quite  in- 
dependent in  his  movements,  sometimes  resting 
on  the  ground,  or  catering  for  food,  at  other  times 
soaring  towards  the  clouds,  or  going  onward  with 
rapid  flight,  acording  to  his  own  particular  in- 
clination, though  still  following  the  same  general 
course  with  the  main  column.  Each  one  seems 
to  be  quite  a  free  agent,  but  still^he  acts  exactly, 
on  the  whole,  with  the  rest,  none  of  which  exer- 
cise any  authority  over  him.  But  whether  he  is 
influenced  by  a  natural,  or  moral  necessity,  I 
must  leave  the  metaphysicians  to  determine. 
Many  of  the  swarms,  however,  are  very  much 
smaller  than  the  one  to  which  I  have  referred. 
'  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  very  large  swarms 
are  not  permanent  bodies,  keeping  long  together, 
but  are  formed  by  tlie  occasional  junction  of 
several  smaller  swarms,  which  at  other  times 
take  different  courses,  when  separated  by  storms, 
or  hills,  or  any  other  natural  obstruction  to  a 
straight  forward  course.  I  have  of\en  seen 
swarms  not  one  tenth  the  size  of  others ;  and 
on  one  occasion,  I  saw  a  swarm  separate  into 
two  bodies,  in  passing  the  city  of  Benares,  one 
going  towards  the  west,  and  the  other  to  the 
north-east«  They  may,  indeed,  have  afterwards 
reunited,  but  1  suspect  they  could  not  have  done 
so,  at  least  for  a  considerable  time,  from  the 
Tery  different  directions  which  they  took,  and 
the  great  distance  to  which  they  had  gone  from 
each  other,  before  I  had  lost  sight  of  them,  with- 
out the  least  indication  of  either  party  changing 
its  course. 

'*0n  one  occasion,  I  saw  a  large  swarm  of 
locusts  overtaken  by  one  of  those  tremendous, 
and  sudden  storms,  called  north-westers.  As 
soon  as  the  storm  appeared  on  the  horizon, 
driving  before  it,  as  usual,  an  immense  cloud  of 
reddish  dust,  they  seemed  in  a  state  of  great 
alarm,  and  at  once  altered  their  course.  They 
did  not  attempt  to  fly  before  it,  but  to  cross  its 
current,  and  what  is  worthy  of  notice,  exactly 
in  that  sort  of  angle,  now  recommended  by 
scientiflc  men,  to  be  adopted  by  the  captains  of 
ships,  when  overtaken  by  a  hurricane,  in  order 
the  sooner  to  run  out  of  its  limits.  They  flew 
across  the  current  of  wind  with  a  rapidity,  quite 
different  from  their  usual  rate  of  progress,  and 
were  most  of  them  soon  oot  of  sight.  Notwith- 
standing all  their  efforts  to  escape,  however, 
many  of  them  were  caught  in  the  storm,  and 
soon  disappeared.  Some  of  them,  no  doubt, 
alighted  for  shelter  till  it  blew  over,  and  perhaps, 
not  a  few  were  destroyed.  In  Ps.  cix.  23d,  are 
these  words,  '*  I  am  tossed  up  and  down  as  the 
locust."  In  a  gale  of  wind,  I  have  noticed,  that 
the  motion  of  the  locusts,  on  the  wing,  is  up  and 
down,  somewhat  like  the  small  bird  called  the 
banting.  The  motion  is  involuntary,  and  dif. 
ferent  from  its  usual  action.  It  is  occasioned  by 
its  efforts  to  fly  across  the  storm  ;  while  every 


gust  of  wind,  tosses  it  up  in  the  air,  after  the 
propelling  force  of  each  successive  stroke  of  its 
wings  has  been  expended,  and  before  it  is  able 
to  make  another.  It  labours  with  all  its  might 
to  keep  on  its  course,  and  escape  the  storm,  but 
is  again  and  again  tossed  up  in  the  air,  by  the 
force  of  the  tempest,  and  in^spite  of  all  that  it 
can  do,  it  is  carried  to  leeward.  Hence  it  is 
used,  by  the  Psalmist,  as  a  fit  emblem  of  a  man, 
tried,  and  tossed  about  by  the  storms  or  adversi- 
ties of  this  life,  so  as  to  be  unable  to  pursue  his 
course. 

>•  We  are  told  that  the  food  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist was  *  locusts  and  wild  honey.'  The  locusts 
are  sometimes  eaten  in  India,  especially  by  the 
Mahammedans,  who  have  a  peculiar  method  of 
frying  them.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  nature  of 
the  food  used  by  John,  I  have  had  some  of  them 
cooked  in  the  native  fashion  ;  but  I  do  not  think 
there  are  many  who  would  regard  them  as  a 
luxury.  They  take  off  the  legs  and  wings,  and 
dress  them  with  pepper  and  butter,  but  a^er  all 
they  are  very  dry  and  tasteless.  The  part  used, 
would  be  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  shrimp, 
but  very  inferior  in  flavour. 

*•  The  destruction  of  crops  by  locusts  in  north- 
western India,  is  ofWn  very  considerable,  though 
not  generally  so  disastrous  as  in  Palestine,  and 
other  hilly  countries,  where-  the  cultivation  is  of 
much  more  limited  extent,  and  carried  on  in 
narrow  valleys,  fertile  but  small,  and  shut  in  by 
ranges  of  rocky  hills,  and  wide  arid  deserts. 
When  a  laige  swarm  of  locusts  comes  down  on 
such  a  valley,  they  are  sure  to  be  hungry,  and 
will  not  leave  it,  till  they  have  eaten  up  every 
green  thing,  and  reduced  the  people,  and  also 
their  cattle,  to  starvation.  The  wide  extent  of 
the  fertile  and  well  cultivated  plains  of  India, 
gives  them  much  more  scope,  and  they  gel 
enough  to  eat  as  they  pass  on,  often  doing  great 
damage  indeed,  but  never  settling  long  on  a  dis- 
trict, nor  altogether  eating  up  the  crops,  in  any 
given  locality. 

'*  Sometimes,  however,  they  make  a  clean 
sweep  of  a  whole  field,  in  which  anything  is 
growing  that  is  peculiarly  agreeable  to  their  taste. 
A  friend  of  mine,  an  indigo  planter,  was  one  day 
standing  at  his  door,  giving  directions  to  a  num- 
ber of  labourers,  about  cutting  the  indigo  plants 
in  a  field  in  sight  of  his  house,  when  happening 
to  turn  round  to  point  it  out  to  his  people,  he 
saw  a  large  swarm  of  locusts  passing  over,  and 
many  of  them  sitting  on  it.  His  people  ran  off 
as  fast  as  they  could,  to  try  to  save  the  crop,  but 
by  the  time  they  got  there,  their  sickles  were  of 
no  use,  for  the  locusts  had  devoured  every  leaf 
of  the  indigo,  and  left  nothing  but  the  useless 
stems  of  the  bushes. 

•*  The  country  people,  when  they  see  them 
coming,  run  about  and  beat  drums,  and  make 
every  sort  of  jingling  noise  they  can,  and  halloo 
with  all  their  might,  to  frighten  them  from  their 
fields  and  gardens ;  but  such  is  the  multitude  of 
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these  devaetators,  that,  if  they  are  disposed  to 
alight,  all  these  eflforts  are  of  little  avail.  In 
passing  through  a  district  of  south  Bahir,  I  once 
saw  a  large  swarm  moving  more  slowly  than 
usual  over  the  face  of  the  country.  The  crops 
were  green,  and  apparently  quite  to  their  taste. 
All  the  people,  from  the  villages,  were  among 
their  fields,  and  making  all  the  noises  possible, 
and  running  about  with  all  their  might  to  scare 
and  kill  as  many  as  they  could  ;  but  they  were 
able  to  disturb  them  only  a  little  here  and  there, 
without  producing  any  visible  impression  on  the 
general  movements  of  the  countless  legions,  that 
followed  each  other  in  unbroken  masses.  In 
this  case  the  work  of  destruction  was  no  doubt 
much  greater  than  usual,  and  partly  from  the 
very  same  cause,  which  makes  their  visit  so 
much  dreaded  in  Palestine,  and  other  similar 
countries.  The  district  along  which  tliey  were 
passing,  was  skirted  by  a  range  of  barren  hilb, 
which  seemed  to  have  checked  their  progress  in 
one  direction,  and  caused  them  to  settle  with 
much  greater  pertinacity,  on  the  fields  at  their 
base." 

(To  be  eonUnucd.) 


For  Prionda'  Rerlew. 

VISIT  OF  J.  AND  M.  TEARDLET  TO  THE 
CONTINENT. 

(Conclad«d  from  page  SIS.) 

Crossing  the  Rhone,  our  friends  entered  the 
department  of  Ard^che.  They  stopped  at  Privas, 
where  L.  M.  Hoag  had  a  public  meeting  two 
and  a-half  years  ago.  The  person  at  whose 
house  the  meeting  was  held,  was  in  poor  health 
and  could  not  be  seen ;  however,  he  sent  his  smi 
to  offer  his  room  for  the  service  of  our  Friends, 
which  they  accepted.  A  numerous  company 
assembled;  prayer  was  offered,  our  religious 
views  were  explained,  and  the  word  of  testimony 
was  uttered,  setting  forth  the  spiritual  character 
of  the  gospel  dispensation.  A  young  woman 
was  present,  a  diligent  inquirer  after  the  way  of 
life,  and  one  who  has  endured  s6me  persecution 
for  the  truth's  «ake :  our  friends  became  deeply 
interested  on  her  account. 

On  the  1st  ultimo  they  went  forward  to  Vals, 
a  village  in  the  mountains,  near  the  town  of  Au- 
benas,  where  they  hired  a  lodging,  wishing  to 
spend  some  days  in  the  place.  A  few  Protes- 
tants, from  surrounding  villages,  assembled  there 
with  the  few  who  reside  on  the  spot.  L.  M, 
Hoag  had  a  meeting  with  them  in  their  «« Tem- 
ple ;"  and  as  there  is  no  carriage  road  to  their 
dwellings,  and  some  of  them  live  several  leagues 
distant,  this  is  almost  the  only  way  of  seeing 
them.  There  was  at  the  time  no  resident  pastor. 
The  schoolmaster  called  on  our  friends,  and  in- 
formed them  that  when  no  one  is  present  to 
preach,  the  congregation  read  a  sermon,  the 
liturgy,  and  prayers.  J.  and  M.  Y.  explained 
to  him  our  objection  to   written  sermons  ;  and 


he  appeared  to  be  sensible  of  the  inconsistency 
of  Uiem  with  the  true  gospel  ministry,  but 
alleged  that  the  people  would  not  be  satisfied 
without  having  the  greater  part  of  the  time  occu- 
pied with  **  service.'*  As  our  friends  could  not 
undertake  that  this  should  be  the  case,  it  was 
agreed  that  they  should  be  informed  when  the 
usual  engagements  were  concluded,  and  that  the 
schoolmaster  should  give  notice  of  their  inten- 
tion to  hold  a  religious  meeting  with  the  people. 
In  the  morning  (First-day,)  unexpectedly,  a 
young  man  arrived,  who  came  to  see  if  he  could 
be  established  in  the  place  as  pastor ;  and  the 
schoolmaster  introduced  him  to  our  friends.  He 
behaved  with  politeness,  and  raised  no  objection 
to  J.  Y.'s  speaking  after  the  service.  Tliey 
went  at  the  time  appointed,  but  were  obliged  to 
wait  while  the  consistory  occupied  the  chapel 
in  confererice  with  the  young  pastor.  At  length 
they  entered,  under  an  exercise  of  mind  beyond 
expression,  the  pastor  and  some  of  the  consis- 
tory remaining  in  the  room.  After  a  pause,  J. 
Y.  rose  and  spoke  in  French,  in  which  he  was 
much  helped,  whilst  an  influence  superior  to 
words  was  spread  abroad,  lifting  up  the  messen- 
gers above  the  fear  of  man.  He  was  enabled  to 
preaeh  the  gospel.  M.  Y.  though  very  sensible 
of  the  prejudice  which  exists  against  female 
ministry,  followed,  inviting  the  people  to  come 
under  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  through 
faith  in  Christ  Jesus.  The  mothers  were  par- 
ticularly addressed.  Our  friends  remained 
at  Vals  until  the  next  First-day,  when  they 
again  met  the  mountaineers  as  before,  and  had  a 
solemn  season. 

The  next  day  they  arrived  at  Nismes,  com- 
forted to  be  again  associated  with  brethren  and 
sisters  in  religious  sentiment.  The  little  society 
in  that  part  had  recently  sustained  a  severe  loss 
in  the  decease  of  Antoine  Benezet,  shoemaker, 
of  Congenies,  an  overseer  of  the  meeting.  He 
died  in  much  peace,  after  a  long  illness,  and  was 
interred  a  very  short  time  before  the  arrival  of 
our  friends. 

Our  Friends  spent  several  weeks  at  Nismes. 
Besides  the  members  of  the  Society  in  this  city, 
the  meetings  were  attended  by  a  number  of 
individuals  of  other  professions.  J.  and  M.  Y. 
paid  many  visits,  in  which  they  were  received 
with  great  openness.  On  First-day,  the  I7th  of 
Ninth  month,  they  attended  in  the  evening,  by 
invitation,  a  small  meeting  in  a  private  house : 
it  commenced  with  reading  the  scriptures,  and 
all  present  gave  their  opinions  on  the  meaning  of 
what  was  read.  When  it  came  to  our  Friends' 
turn,  the  rest  looked  towards  them  in  an  in- 
quiring manner,  desirous  of  hearing  in  what  way 
they  would  explain  the  inspired  writer.  After  a 
season  of  silence,  they  felt  a  liberty  to  speak, 
and  dissenting  from  all  the  opinions  which  had 
been  expressed,  were  enabled  to  set  forth  the 
gospel  in  its  true  spiritual  point  of  view. 

On  the  23d,  they  held  a  public  meeting  in  a 
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Wesl^an  chapeU  at  the  village  of  Codognon. 
The  audience  did  not  appear  to  appreciate  aitting 
in  silenGc  ;  and  much  of  the  vocal  exercise  of  the 
messengers  was  directed  to  the  value  of  this 
mode  of  worship.  The  same  day  they  pro- 
ceeded to  Congenies,  and  the  next  day,  First, 
assembled  with  Friends  in  the  morning,  and  had 
a  public  meeting  in  the  evening,  which  was  felt 
by  them  to  be  an  occasion  of  final  separation  in 
this  world.  They  also  visited,  with  a  small  ex- 
ception, the  rest  of  the  villages  where  those  who 
profess  with  us  reside,  ^rst-day,  the  8th  of 
Tenth  month,  they  held  a  concluding  meeting  at 
Nismes.  Many  Friends  attended  from  St  GUles 
and  Congenies,  and  some  persons  were  present 
not  belonging  to  our  Society.  It  was  an  affecting 
occasion,  and  the  lips  of  the  Gospel  ministers 
were  once  more  opened  towards  tl^at  little  flock 
ipr  whose  spiritual  prosperity  they  had  so  long 
travailed.  Justine  Benezet  followed  in  supplica- 
tion. In  the  Evening  a  solemn  parting  took  place 
in  the  school,  and  yocal  prayer  was  offered  for 
their  mutual  weliare. 

The  next  day,  our  friends  quitted  Nismes,  and 
took  the  hiffh  road  to  Valence.  From  that  city 
they  visited  Annonay,  where  they  had  a  meeting 
with  a  considerable  number  of  persons,  and  left 
with  them  many  books  and  **  Extracts  from  the 
Scriptures  "  for  distribution.  Stopping  a  short 
time  at  St.  Etienne,  they  proceeded  to  Paris, 
where  they  spent  two  or  three  days,  calling  on 
many  individuals.  They  relumed  to  England 
by  Calais,  and  arrived  at  home  on  the  20th  of 
Tenth  month  last. 

Some  portion  of  the  time  of  our  dear  Friends, 
while  at  Nismes,  was  occupied  with  the  printing 
of  a  variety  of  tracts  in  the  French  language. 
Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned,  an  edition  of 
William  Allen's  «*  Thoughts  on  the  importance 
of  Religion ; "  Extracts  from  the  writings  of 
Pastor  Molini^  of  Geneva ;  and  a  small  pam- 
phlet on  Baptism,  the  Supper,  and  the  Ministry 
of  Women,  subjects  on  which  they  have  on  this 
as  on  former  journeys  met  with  many  inquireris. 
..In.  addition  to  the  account  of  the  conversion  of 
the  Ronian  Catholic  priest  in  Belgium,  given  in 
ihe  Ninth  month  number  of  The  London  Friend^ 
we  may  mention  another  instance  whicli  has  come 
to  our  knowledge,  the  subject  of  which  was 
known  to  J.  and  M.  Yeardley.  He  resided  at 
a  village  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  country, 
and  was  a  zealous  Romanist.  Conviction  was 
wrought  in  his  heart,  and  eventually,  conversion, 
by  the  single  operation  of  the  Spirit,  without 
human  assistance.  He  became  unhappy  with 
his  condition ;  and  applied  to  his  priest  for  in- 
struction, as  to  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  the  nature 
of  faith  in  Jesus  Crrist,  and  other  all-important 
subjects.  The  *' spiritual  guide  **  heard  him  pa- 
tiently, and  endeavoured  to  remove  his  doubts 
and  pacify  his  mind ;  but  at  length,  when  no 
longer  able  to  answer  his  questions,  he  told  him 
he  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  fanatics,  and  tliat 


he  had  better  at  once  join  them.  The  convert 
thus  repulsed,  quitted  the  Romish  church,  gave 
himself  diligently  to  the  reading  of  his  Bible,  and 
after  a  while,  endeavoured  to  enlighten  his 
neighbours  by  reading  with  and  instructing  them 
from  house  to  house.  These  visits  gave  place  to 
larger  assemblies,  which  are  spoken  of  as  of  an 
interesting  character,  and  which  we  have  reason 
to  believe,  are  continued  to  the  present  time. 

OOLD  FENS. 

An  active  competition  in  the  manufacture  of 
gold  pens  has  brought  down  the  price  from  ten 
dollars  to  one  and  two  dollars,  according  to  the 
finish;  and,  as  might  be  expected,  they  have 
got  into  very  general  use.  A  New  York  cor- 
respondent of  the  Charleston  Courier  has  giv- 
en, in  one  of  his  letters,  an  interesting  account 
of  the  invention  of  gold  pens,  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  made^  i  portion  of  which 
we  subjoin : 

The  first  pen  of"  the  sort  ever  used  was  in 
1836.  The  idea  of  the  utility  of  gold  for  the 
purpose  was  conceived  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cleve- 
land. He  commubicated  this  iilea  to  Mr.  Brown, 
who  improved  on  it,  and  immediately  went  in- 
to the  business.  He  was  followed  by  some  alf 
dozen  others.  Bagley  is  now  the  most  extensive 
manufacturer  of  the  iirticie,  and  he  employs  in 
it  a  capital  of  $80,000,  and  his  expenses  are 
$1,000  per  week.  Piatt  &  Brothers;  in  the 
early  stage  of  the  manufacture,  made  a  contract 
with  Brown  and  Bagley  for  all  the  pens  they 
made,  and  thus  had  the  monopoly  of  the  market 
for  three  years.  They  sold  $75,000  per  annum 
oi-  this  article,  nearly  one-half  of  which  Wa» 
profit.  Bagley  then  went  on,  and  has;  mada 
a  rapid  fortune.  His  pens  rank  the  first  in  the 
market,  although  Brown's  and  the  ^<  Richlieu" 
pen,  made  by  Watson  &  Co.,  are  equally  good. 

In  the  manufacture  of  pens,  the  gold  is  first 
rolled  out  in  ribands,  and  then  cut  with  a  die  to 
the  required  shape,  the  points  put  on,  and  then 
ground  down  to  the  required  nib.  The  points 
are  irridium,  a  new  metal  forn*d  with  plati- 
num. The  points  are  all  imported,  generally, 
without  the  ceremony  of  an  introduction  to  the 
custom-house,  and  cost  from  $7  to  $10  per 
ounce.  The  pens  and  cases  sell  from  $10  to 
$30  p^r  dozen.  The  manufacture  of  the  silver 
cases  is  a  distinct  business,  and  employs  a  large 
capital.  It  is  not  easy  to  make  an  estimate  of 
the  number  of  pens  manufactured  per  annum, 
but  it  is  not  probably  less  than  1,000,000  of 
which  Brown  and  Bagley  make  about  one  half. 
A  person  who  had  not  thought  of  the  subject, 
would  scarcely  suppose  that  eight  hundred 
pounds  of  gold  were  used  up  every  year  in  the 
manufacture  of  such  a  trifling  article  as  pens — 
a  business  unknown  ten  years  ago— yet  such  is 
the  fact.  The  demand  for  the  article  is  enor- 
mous, and  it  is  now  difficult  to  find  any  person 
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who  writes  at  all,  unprovided  with  this  meet 
acoaomical  of  all  pens.  One  export  of  1,000 
gross  has  been  made  to  England,  where  they 
sell  for  a  guinea  a  piece. — Exchange  Paper. 

A  COMPARISON. 

Western  Virginia  contains  38,500  square 
miles ;  Western  Pennsylvania  contains  83,000 
square  miles, — balance  in  favour  of  Virginia 
5,500  square  miles. 

In  1830  Western  Virginia  had  378,000  in- 
habitants, or  about  nine  and  a  half  to  the  square 
mile.  At  the  same  time  Western  Pennsylvania 
had  593,000  inhabitants,  or  eighteen  to  the  square 
mile.  In  18i0  W.  Virginia  contained  432,000 
inhabiUnts,  and  W.  Pennsylvania  815,000.  Vir- 
ginia in  ten  years  gained  one  and  a  half  to  th^ 
square  mile,  and  Pennsylvania  about  seven. 

Geological  surveys  of  the  two  States  prove 
that  the  soil  of  Western  Virginia  is  better  than 
that  of  Pennsylvania,  and  mineral  wealth  more 
abundant.  The  climate  of  Virginia  is  unsur- 
passed by  any  in  the  Union,  both  for  health  and 
productiveness.  The  hills  are  no  steeper,  and 
the  navigable  waters  '.of  the  State  as  numerous 
and  available.  What  causes  the  difference  ! 
Wheeling  {Va.)  Times. 


GOmON  KBRCIBS. 


appear.  The  more  our  language  is,  **  My  seul 
doth  magnify  the  Lord,  and  my  spirit  hath  re- 
joiced in  God,  my  Saviour,"  the  better  shall  wo 
bear  our  burdens. 

"  Wbate'er  be  the  prospect,  oar  breasts  will  be  lighter. 
In  joy  and  in  sorrow,  in  glare  and  in  gloom ; 
Our  nope,  and  our  faith,  in  the  future  be  brighter. 
And  stronger,  the  nearer  they  draw  to  the  tomb.'' 


**  My  comforts  every  hour  make  known 
His  providence  and  grace." 

It  certainly  is  to  our  reproach  that  we  do 
not  estimate  more  highly  our  common  mercies. 
Like  travellers  who  gaze  on  the  mountains,  and 
disregard  the  molehills  around  them,  we  look  on 
the  great,  and  pass  by  the  little  events  of  our  pil- 
grimage. The  torrent  which  destroys,  and  tlie 
flood  that  overwhelmsy  excite  our  wonder,  while 
the  descending  dews  of  heaven,  which  spread 
fertility,  around  us,  are  disregarded.  Our  com- 
mon mercies  occur  every  hour,  and  every  hour 
ought  to  call  forth  our  praise. 

We  need  not  travel  to  the  east  and  to  the  west, 
to  the  north  aod  to  the  south,  in  quest  of  mercies, 
we  are  surrounded  by  them  on  every  side.  While 
I  speak  of  them,  I  am  sensible  of  my  own.  Were 
I  to  turn  to  my  troubles,  I  should  find  enough  to 
occupy  me :  ay,  to  make  my  heart  sink  within 
me.  '*  In  the  world  ye  shall  have  trouble,"  is 
a  truth  which  cannot  be  gainsaid ;  but  we  must 
not  let  our  troubles,  like  cobwebs  on  a  window, 
prevent  the  cheerful  light  of  heaven  from  reach- 
ing uSf  nor  deprive  us  of  the  abundant  benefits 
we  enjoy.  Gome,  then,  thou  lowly  cottager, 
who  gettest  thy  bread  by  daily  labour!  come, 
thou  afflicted  servant  of  Christ,  who  art  in.  the 
furnace  of  trial!  look  around  you,  and  see  if 
there  be  not  mercies  of  which  you  have  been 
unmindful !  see  if  the  Lord  be  not  gracious  be- 
yond your  belief!  The  more  we  are  mindful 
of  our  mercies,  tfie  more  numerous  will  they 


THB   PROBLBM   OF   BUROPB. 

It  is  said  that  the  nations  are  incapable  of  free 
government,  while  the  event  has  proved  that  they 
will  not  endure  a  despotism.  Suppose  both  of 
these  assertions  true,  and  the  result  to  which  we 
must  arrive  is  obvious.  It  would  seem,  from  the 
existing  facts,  that  the  inteUed  of  man  has  ar^ 
riVed  at  that  point  of  culture  in  which  it  will  not 
endure  oppression,  whilst  its  moral  culture  is  yet 
insufficient  for  the  enjoyment  of  freedom.  A 
nation  in  this  condition  could  establish  perma- 
nently neither  form  of  government.  Its  history 
would  ppesent  nothing  but  a  succession  of  revo- 
lutions ;  as,  over  and  over  again,  it  passed  through 
the  usual  changes  from  freedom  to  anarchy,  from 
anarchy  to  despotism,  and  from  despotism  to 
fitful  and  short-lived  freedom. 

Bui  for  how  long  a  time,  it  may  be  asked, 
could  these  changes  continue  to  succeed  each 
other  ?  I  answer,  until  by  some  means  the  ex- 
citing and  the  controlling  elements  of  national 
character  are  brought  into  equilibrium.  If,  by 
civil  or  foreign  war,  intellectual  culture  were  sus- 
pended, and  the  nation  should  rebpse  into  igno- 
rance, it  might  endure  a  despotism,  until  the 
natural  tendency  to  improvement  again  involved 
it  in  revolution.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  its  moral 
culture  made  progress,  so  that  it  became  capable 
of  self-government,  it  would,  of  course,  establish 
free  institutions ;  and  these  would  remain  per- 
manent so  long  as  the  causes  existed  in  which 
they  had  their  origin.  Or,  while  the  moral  and 
intellectual  forces  remained  as  before,  the  nation, 
wearied  out  by  civil  war,  and  prostrated  by  uni- 
versal insecurity,  might  acquiesce  in  any  form  of 
government  which,  for  the  moment,  promised 
repose  ;  but  the  struggle  would  again  be  renewed 
as  soon  as  returning  prosperity  restored  to  their 
wonted  energy  the  passions  of  the  human  heart. 

Dr.  Wayland.' 


Selaeted  for  Frirada*  Rerlew. 
THE  WASTED  FOUNTAIN. 

BT   ANNA   C.   LTNOH. 

And  their  nobles  hufti  eent  their  III  tie  ones  to  thewaten;  they 
came  to  the  pita,  and  found  no  water  ;  the/  returned  wilk  ChMr 
veeaele  emptj.--:Jer.  xnr.  9. 

Wheu  the  youthful  fever  of  the  soul 

Is  awakened  ia  thee  first, 
Aud  thou  goest  like  Judah's  children  forth 

To  slake  the  burning  thirst ; 

And  when  dry  and  wasted  like  the  springs 

Sought  by  that  little  band. 
Before  thee  in  their  emptineee 

Life's  broken  cisterns  stands 
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When  the  golden  frait»  that  tempted, 

Turn  te  aahet  on  Ibe  taste. 
And  thy  early  visions  fade  and  pass 

Like  the  miqige  of  the  waste; 

When  faith  darkens  and  hopes  vanish 

In  the  shade  of  coming  years. 
And  the  urn  thou  hearest  is  empty, 

Or  o'erflowini^  with  thy  tears  ; 

Though  the  transient  springs  have  failed  thee. 

Though  the  founts  of  youth  are  dried, 
'  Wih  thou  amons  the  mouldering  stones 
In  weariness  abide  7. 

Wilt  thou  sit  among  the  rains, 
With  all  words  of  cheer  unsDoktn, 

Till  the  silver  cord  is  loosened, 
Till  the  golden  bowl  is  broken  7 

Up  and  onward  I  toward  the  ^Eaat 

Green  oases  shalt  thou  find, — 
Streanos  that  rise  from  higher  sources 

Than  the  pools  thou  lea  vest  behind. 

Life  has  import  more  inspiring 

Than  the  fancies  of  thy  youth ; 
It  h^s  hopes  as  high  as  heaven-* 

It  has  laBour,  it  has  tenth ; 

It  has  wrongs  that  may  be  righted. 

Noble  deeds  that  may  be  done, 
Its  great  battles  are  unfought. 

Its  great  tfiufaiphs  are  unwon. 

There  is  rising  ftom  its  troubled  deeps 

A  low  increasing  moan ; 
There  are  aching,  there  are  breaking 

Other  hearts  beside  thine  own. 

From  strong  limbs  that  should  be  chainless^ 

There  are  Setters  to  unbind ; 
There  are  words  to  raise  ihe  fallen; 

There  is  light  to  give  the  blind ; 

♦  * 

Ther^  are  crushed  and  broken  spirits 

That  electric  thoughts  may  thrill ; 
Lofty  dreams  tjP  be  embodied. 

By  the  might  of  one  strong  will. 

There  are  God  and  peace  above  thee : 

Wilt  thou  languish  in  despair  7 
Tread  thy  grief  beneath  thy  feet, 

Scale  the  walTs  of  Heaven  by  prayer.     . 

'TIS  the  key  of  the  apostle 
'     That  opens  heaven  from  below; 
'Tisthe  ladder  of  the  patriarch. 
Whereon  angels  come  and  go  I 


STTMM.raY  OF  NEWS. 


Congress. — Tl^p  Indian  Appropriatioa  bill  passed 
the  Senate  on  the  29th  ult.  On  the  3lst,  a  bill  was 
reported  in  the  House,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia^  forbiddinfi:  the  introduction  of 
slaves  into  the  District  for  traffic .  It  is  said  t«  be 
similar  to  a  law  new  ift  forde  in  Misslfevippi.  The 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  have  reported  in 
favour  of  coining  gold  pieces  6f  the  denomination 
of  one  dollar  3  also,  in  favour  of  coining  gold  jpieces 
of  the  value  of  twenty  dollars.  A  series  of^ reso- 
lutions passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Virginia, 
against  the  Wilmot  ProTiso,  were  presented  m  the 
Senate  on  the  5th  inst.  A  preamble  and  resolu- 
tion/in  lavour  of  settling  disagreements  among 


nations  by  arbitmtion,  were  presented  in  the  Honse. 
by  Tuck,  of  New  Hampshire*  The  House  refused 
to  suspend  the  rules  for  the  purpose  of  acting  upon 
them.  Resoiutiona  calUoff  upon  the  President  for 
information  in  regard  to  the  existence  of  a  protocol 
si^ed  by  the  American  Commissioners  and  the 
Mexican  Minister,  Rosa^xieclaring  the  amendments 
made  to  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  by  the  American 
Senate,  to  be  mere  matters  of  form,  and  not  of 
substance,  were  adopted  by  the  House,  yeas  I47| 
nays  34.  It  is  alleged  that  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment would  not  have  ratified  the  Treaty  without 
the  finauthorieed  explanations  contained  in  this 
protocol. 

U.  S.  Senators.— Henry  Clay  has  been  again 
elected  to  the  Senate  by  the  Legislature  of  Ken- 
tucky. The  election  of  Thomas  Metcalf.  men- 
tioned in  No.  17,  was,  it  appears,  only  for  the  un- 
expired term,  ending  on  the  third  of  next  month. 
*  Pknnsylvania  Lkgislature. — The  joint  resolu- 
tion from  the  House,  in  relation  to  a  permanent 
home  for  the  Indian  tribes^ passed  the  Senate  oa 
the  30th,  with  some  amendments.  .  Two  reports  oa 
the  subject  of  the  unsigned  bills,  were  made  from 
the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House,  on  the  31st. 
The  majority  report  takes  the  ground  that  the- bills 
in  question  are  already  laws,  and  that  no  action  on 
the  part  of  the  House  tian  add  to  their  validity. 
The  minority  report  recommends  the  passage  of  a 
resdntion  similar  to  that  adopted  by  the  Senat« 
on  the  23d. 

During  a  recent  flood  in  the. Susquehanna,  the 
Havre  de  Grace  ferry  boat  of  the  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore  Railroad  Company^  was  swept  away  by 
the  icoj  and  finally  lodged  in  a  yast  oody  of  it, 
which  is  declared  to  have  rested  on  the  bottom  of 
the  river,  in  thirty  feet  water.  The  water  having 
fallen  and  left  the  boat  resting  upon  the  ice^  the 
work  of  rescuing  her  was  an  exceedingly  difficult 
one.  She  was  carried  away  on  the  29th  ult ,  and  it 
was  not  till  the  3d  inst.  that  two  Ateamboats  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  and  extricating  her. 

England.— The  news  by  the  Canada  represents 
that  the  Cholera  was  on  the  increase  both  in  the 
London  district  and  in  the  provinces,  as  well  as  in 
Scotland.  The  total  number  of'cases  from  the  first 
was  6,M)6,  of  which  9,948  died  and  1,249  recovered, 
leaving  2,309  still  under  treatment.- 

The  California  excitement  was  fully  as  intense 
in  England  as  it  has  been  in  this  country.  Great 
numbers  of  vessels  were  up  for  the  gofd  region, 
and  numerous  proposals  for  raising  companies  were 
advertised. 

The  steamer  United  States  arrived  at  New  York 
on  the  5th  inst.  after  ^  very  stormy  passage  of 
twenty-seven  days.  Her  cargo  is  said  to  be  the 
most  valuable  ever  carried  across  the  Atlantic  by  a 
single  vessel.  Her  news  is  not  so  late  as  that 
brought  by  the  Canada. 


AUXILIARY  BIBLE  ASSOCIATION.     . 

The  stated  annui^  meeting  of  the  Auxiliary 
Bible  Association  of  Friends  of '  Philadelphia 
QuaTterly  Meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Committee 
Rooms,  Arch  street,  on  Second  day  evening  next, 
at  7^  o'clock. 

Friends  of  both  pexes— «8  well  as  members  of 
the  Association— «re  inyited  to  attend. 

Charles  Ellis, 

2d  mo.  lOtb,  1849.  Secretary. 
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HEMORIALS  OF  REBECCA  JONE& 

f  Copyright  ■eeurad.) 

NO.  ZXIX. 

(Conllnued  from  page  89$.) 

R.  J<me8  to  Joseph  Williams. 

Philadelphia^  ^th  mo.,  1794. 

Dear  friendy  Jos^h  WiUiams, — ^Nothing  but 
the  love  and  esteem  I  bear  thee  and  thine,  and 
the  fear  of  being  thought  ungrateful,  could  induce 
one  in  my  present  w^ik  state — ^in  every  sense-^ 
to  set  about  writing  at  this  time.  Of  my  kte 
situation,  thou  must  have  heard ;  also,  how  we, 
in  this  city,  have  been  visited ;  and  this,  I  should 
have  thought^  would  plead  for  my  not  having 
written  to  thee  latelv  :  but  I  find  by  a  letter  to 
James  Pemberton,  that  thou  art  {or  '*  exacting 
the  uttermost  farthing,"  so  I  will  send  what  I 
have,  and  thou  must  forgive  me  the  whole  debt. 

I  hope,  that  by  this  time,  my  beloved  brother, 
Thomas  Soattergood,  is  arrived  on  the  British 
shore^  and  that  dear  John  Pemberton  will  be 
there  shortly,  as  he  embarked  about  the  27th 
ultimo.  May  they,  with  those  before  separated 
from  us  for  the  goepers  sake,  be  helped  every 
way  to  finish  the  work  given  Uiem  to  do,  and  in 
the  Master's  time,  be  restored  to  us,  with  the 
wages  of  unshaken  peace.  I  am,  through  the 
Lord's  goodness,  so  w  restored  in  my  heiSth,  as 
to  be  engaged  in  a  family  visit  here,  though  1  get 
on  but  8U)wly,  not  daring  to  go  out  much  in  wet 
weather;  yet  trust  I  am  in  the  way  of  my  duty 
€k)dwards,  and  pray  that  the  few  fleeting  days 
that  remain  to  me,  may  be  filled  up  with  increas- 
ing dedication  of  heart  to  the  service  of  Him,  who 
luSh,  in  so  marvellous  a  manner,  raised  me  from 
the  brink  of  the  grave,  and  is  now  and  forever 
worthy  to  be  obeyed  in  all  things.  *  *  * 
.  We  are  in  expectation  of  shortly  seoing  D. 
Darby  and  B.  Yoong ;  they  are  on  the  rotom 


from  their  journey  southward,  where  I  hear  they 
have  laboured  faithfully,  and  where,  I  have  no 
doubt,  they  have  had  a  pretty  full  share  of  sufier- 
ing,  both  of  body  and  mind.  It  blikely,  from  ao^ 
counts  received,  that  dear  Martha  RouCh  ison  bet 
passage  hidier  ?rith  Wm.  Botch  nd  family ;  baft 
what  port  in  America  they  intend  for,  i  know 
not ;  New  England  likely,  for  Wm.  B.  beioDgs 
there. 

I  wish  thou  wouldst  learn  to  give  without  ex- 
pecting returns  from  me ;  that  would  be  truly 
noble }  and  tell  me  how  IL  Grubb,  M.  Dudley, 
S.  Shaekleton,  andE.  Pimcomeon — ^how  Clonmell 
school  flourishes,  with  other  interesting  accounts; 
and  whether  S.  Qrubb's  works  are  reprinted, 
with  any  addition  or  alteration  thereof.     *    * 

Believe  me  to  be  unchangeably  thy  assured 
friend  and  little  sister  in  the  ^nruth, 

B.  J0NX8. 

N.  B. — ^I  omitted,  in  due  place,  to  mention 
another  ambassador,  vix.,  David  Sands,  from 
the  government  of  New  York,  who  has  obtuned 
certificates  to  make  a  relieious  visit  to  Friends  in 
Europe.  He  is  a  near  fnend  of  mine.  Surely, 
there  is  still  a  precious  seed  left  in  these  lanosf, 
or  BO  many  would  not  be  constrained  to  visit  you« 
May  their  labours  be  more  availing  than  those  of 
some,  who  also  have  done  their  best.  And 
mayest  thou,  my  dear  friend,  be  encouraged  to 
hold  fiist,  and  occupy  ?rith  the  precious  gif^ 
which  thou  hast  received;  that  so  the  Lord's 
work  may  prosper  in  thy  hand,  and  thy  evening 
close  with  the  sweet  reiwd  due  to  faithfulness. 

An  interesting  child,  who  had  been  with:  B.  J. 
as  a  daughter,  being  removed  by  death,  the 
bereavement  was  keemy  feli  by  her ;  so  much  so, 
that  in  much  disconsolate  feeling,  notknowing  how 
to  think  of  suj^lying  her  place,  she  lodged  alone 
in  her  rented  house  in  Brooke's  court,  for  six 
months.  In  the  Ninth  month,  1794, «  young 
Friend  (B.  C.)  was,  as  B.  J.  expresses  it,  '^  pro- 
videntially idSbrdcd  unto  me."  '<  I  am  furnish- 
ed," she  notes,  ^*  with  another  daughter,  of  a 
lovely,  amiable  disposition.  She  often  so  freshly 
revives  my  late  dear  Mary,  that  the  tears  flow 
involuntarily."  Thus  divinely  joined  together, 
they  were  associated  in  sweet  and  uninterrupted 
harmony  till  the  marriage  of  the  youn^ ;  calling 
forth  from  very  many  visitors,  in  religwus  ojppor^ 
tunities  and  otherwise,  allunons  to  Naomi  aod 
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Bnih,  a  oomparison  wliioh  was  more  fully  justified 
when  Bernioe  became  a  widow,  and,  renting  the 
house  in  Brooke's  court,  adjoining  that  of  R. 
Jones,  a  door  was  made  to.  oommunicale  between 
their  chambers.  Some  years  preyious  to  B.  J.'s 
removal  from  time,'  some  reasons  rendering  their 
residence  in  the  court  ineligible,  B.  A.  took  a 
house  immediately  opposite  to  the  North  Meet- 
ing, in  which  they  dwelt  together  till  this  venera- 
ble mo^r  in  Israel  was  removed  to  the  triumph- 
ant church.  This  brief  notice  is  given  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  course  of  the  narrative,  the  compiler 
being  unwilling,  in  a  biography  of  B.  J.,  to  omit  re- 
cording the  close  union  which  subsisted  for  22 
years,  and  to  which,  in  the  loose  manuscripts 
Defore  him,  almost  innumerable  references  are 
made.  A  less  interested  compiler  would  have 
quoted  much  more  fireely  from  their  correspond- 
ence. 

To  E^her  Tuke. 
Philadelphia,  1st  mo.  25(&,  1795. 

*  ♦  ♦  m       »    «  4r  « 

Some  sketches  of  the  late  awfiil  dispensation  to 
the  inhabitants  of  this  city,  and  of  that  share 
therein  which  in  perfect  wisdom  was  allotted  me, 
thou  hast  doubtless  had  through  divers  chan- 
nels. Let  it  therefore,  my  dear  friend,  suffice  to 
say,  that  fie  who  is  mighty  hath,  in  this,  as  well 
as  in  former  seasons,  done  for  poor,  unworthy 
m^  great  things.  Under  the  fresh  sense  whereof 
I  feelingly  acknowledge,  ^'holy  and  revered  is 
his  name."  Yea,  worthy  is  he  to  be  confided  in 
and  trusted  to,  now  and  forevermore,  amen. 

I  received  some  comforting  information  from 
your  land,  such  as  I  know  msUces  thy  heart  glad; 
because  in  the  present  day  the  Lord  hath  given 
the  word,  and  great  is  the  company  of  them  that 
publish  it — amongst  the  dear  youth  especially. 
For  many  of  them  I  also  have  travailed,  according 
to  mv  small  measure ;  and  I  wish  this  renewed 
proof  of  the  continued  care  of  the  one  great  and 
good  Shepherd,  may  animate  his  ancient  devoted 
servants,  more  fully  to  commit  their  work  and 
ways  to  Him  who  doeth  all  things  well,  and  who, 
having  given  some  of  these  to  see,  as  good  old 
Simeon  did,  are  ready  to  adopt  his  language, 
''  Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in 
peace,"  &c.,  they  having,  like  him,  waited  for  the 
consolation  of  Israel. 

Our  own  countiy  hath  not  yet  been  cast  off  in 
anger,  though  closely  and  heavily  punished  by 
the  hand  of  infinite  Justice.  Many  of  my  dear 
cotemporaries  have  been  gathered  to  their  ever- 
lasting rest^  and,  though  too  few  appear  to  lay 
these  things  rightly  to  heart,  deep  instruction  has 
been  sealed  on  the  minds  of  an  humble  remnant, 
and  resolutions  have  been  formed  to  hold  fast  that 
which  they  have  received  from  the  immediate 
lyind  of  the  Father  of  mercies,  the  alone  fountain 
or  41  Ug^^  Hfe  ftnd  blessedness.  A  hopdful 
caco^on  is  also  furnished  of  rightly  aoomted 


female  ministers  in  this  city,  and  several  of  ihem 
are  acknowledged  by  the  Church  as  such.  A 
nieee*  of  dear  8.  Hairison,  gave  up,  at  my  request, 
to  accompany  me  in  my  late  visit  to  the  families 
of  our  large  Monthly  Meeting,  tEe  sympathy  and 
weight  of  whose  spirit,  and  the  tender,  patient 
assistance  of  divers  other  Friends,  were  truly 
strengthening  to  my  poor  bowed  down  mind.  It 
is  now,  to  my  unspeakable  ccmifort,  as  well  as 
great  admiration,  oonqdeted ;  we  having  been  at 
about- 250  famiUes.  May  the  praise  oe  given 
where  it  is  only  due,  by  ^me,  a  poor,  unprofitable 
servant.  Our  dear  friends,  Deborah  Darby  and 
Bebecca  Young,  are  in  this  city,  engaged  in  like 
manner  amongst  the  families  of  Pine  Street  Meet- 
ing. They  have  general  aoceptaace  and  good 
service  amongst  Friends  and  otheiB,[and  are,  in  the 
fulness  and  authority  of  the  gospel,  often  led  to 
'^  other  sheep  which  are  not  of  this  fold."  May 
their  steady  example  in  the  service  of  their  great 
Master,  and  their  labours  under  his  direction  and 
help,  be  productive  of  lastinff  benefit  to  the  visited, 
and  tend  to  their  own  establidmient  in  righteous- 
ness and  peace.  The  like  ardent  desire  I  feel  on 
account  of  our  dear  friends,  J.  Wigham  and  M- 
Bouth.  Our  being  deprived  of  dear  J.  Pember- 
ton's  help  and  example,  is  sensibly  felt  by  many; 
but  the  vacancy  which  I  ^1  most,  is  that  made 
in  the  circle  of  iny  nearest  fellow  labourers  by  the 
absence  of  dear  Thomas  Scattergood,  with  and  for 
whom,  great  has  been  my  sympathy  and  unity  of 
soul.  Bis  tender  frame  is  so  little  attended  to 
by  himself,  that  unless  he  has  a  feeling  compa- 
nion, I  shall  fear  that  he  may,  like  dear  E.  Drinker, 
never  return  to  us.  But  as  her  meat  and  drink 
was  to  do  the  Master's  will,  believing  as  I  do  that 
she  now  reaps  the  reward  of  faithnilness — ^with 
dear  Job  Scott,  who  quitted  the  field  a  litUe 
before  her — ^although  I  sometimes  lament  the  loss 
which  the  churches  have  thereby  sustained,  I 
dare  not  call  in  question  the  wisdom  of  the  God 
of  the  whole  earth,  knowing  that  he  doeth  all 
things  right.         ***** 

Now  in  that  love,  which  is  not  subject  to 
change,  do  I  salute  my  endeared  friend,  greatly 
desiring  that  we  may  so  steadily  trust  in  our  all 
sufficient  Helper,  as  that,  like  Mount  Zion,  we 
may  never  be  removed,  but  that,  when  this  short 
fight  of  affliction  shall  terminate,  we  may,  through 
his  adorable  •  mercy  and  goodness,  be  counted 
worthy  to  join  the  song  of  his  triumphant  church, 
Holy,  holy,  holy,  is  the  Lord  Ood  and  the  Lamb, 
worthy  of  all  glory  and  praise  for  ever  and  ever. 

I  remain  thy  poor  fellow  pilgrim, 

B.  JONIS. 

To  the  above  letter  was  appended  the  following 
postscript: 

^<  If  my  beloved  E.  Tuke  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  this  salutation,  I  hope  for  some  reply  from 
survivors.     May  a  double  portion  of  her  dedicated 

*  Jaoa  Soowdon* 
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dlBpoeition,  rest  on  all  bar  fkniilj;  aaith  poor 
B.  J/' 

The  forebo^g  imptied  in  the  poetaoript,  was 
to  Esther  Tnke  bUssfull j  realised,  she  having, 
beforo  the  reception  of  this  letter,  pnt  off  the 
earthly  tabernacle  in  which  it  had  been  her  chief 
concern  to  do  the  will  of  Him  with  whom  she 
was  faTOored  to  partake  of  ^*  communion  large 
and  high."  And  ere  B.  J/s  salutation  had  been 
wafted  across  the  ocean,  she  had  doubtless  been 
led,  by  Him  who  is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne, 
te  Hying  fountains  <^  waters,  and  had  joined  with 
the  redeemed  of  all  generations  in  the  holy 
anthem  of  the  triumphant  Ohuroh. 

Speaking  m  a  lett^  to  C.  Hustler,  First  month 
26th,  1795,  of  her  dau^ter  Sarah  Hustler,  sub- 
sequently an  eminent  nunister  of  the  go^l,  B.  J. 
says,  '<  May  she  suiSer  the  candle  to  stand  in  its  al- 
lotted place,  that  so  the  light  of  her  innocent,  up- 
right and  humble  example  may  become  happily  in- 
fluential on  the  spirits  uid  conduct  of  the  younger 
children.  I  am  rejoiced  in  hearing  that  she  has 
wisely  submittod  to  the  appointment  of  your 
Monthly  Meeting,  and  the  ciJl  of  the  collectiTC 
body  at  your  last  Yearly  Meeting ;  and  trust  that, 
as  she  offers  hoself,  willingly  and  devotedly,  to 
the  Lcnrd's  service,  ^e  will  be  strengthened  to  do 
what  her  hands  may  find  to  do — so  will  her  peace 
flow  as  a  river,  and  her  righteousness,  those  snc- 
oessive  acts  of  obedience  which  may  be  required 
of  her,  follow  in  succession  as  the  waves  of  the 
sea."  In  the  same  letter  she  says,  *'  Samuel 
•Bmlen's  scm  is  on  the  eve  of  marriage  with 
Susanna  Dillwyn,— they  are  a  hopeful  couple. 
Beay  King  is  lately  married  to  one  of  my  old 
scholars,  Anne,  only  child  of  William  Wilson,  a 
valuable  elder  of  this  dty — a  choice  girl :  and  die 
only  daughter  of  my  late  much  loved  friend  £. 
Drinker  is  to  be  married  neii  week,  agreeably. 
Oh,  how  my  feelings  have  hwa  tried  oa  hearing 
of  the  departure  of  my  two  dear  friends.  Job  Scott 
and  Blisabeth  Drinker,  and  my  beloved  friends 
Catherine  Phillips  and  Debon^  Townsend  :  but 
they  are  happily  landed  on  the  peao^ol  shore. 
Oh  that  I  may  be  favoured  to  join  their  and  iky 
purified  i^rits,  by  and  by,  in  incessantly  celebra- 
ting the  praise  of  our  ever  adorable  Helper, 
Father  and  Friend,  who  lives  and  reigns,  and  is 
forever  worthy." 

[Erratum.— On  page  274,  and  again  on  page  2M, 
for  J.  Gordon,  reaa  James  Gorami] 

(To  bo  coDtinued.) 


HUHULITT. 

Pear  not  to  see  the  worst  of  thine  own  infirm- 
ities ;  tjremble  rather  lest  they  should  be  hidden 
and  unknown  by  thy  soul. 

When  thou  art  made  truly  bw  in  thine  own 
eyes,  the  slights  and  eontempto  of  thy  fellow- 
creatures  will  not  ovor-much  vex  thee.  It  is  ths 
fondness  for  self,  and  the  pride  of  our  hearts. 


which  render  ail  outward  insuU  and  injury  dis* 
tressing  and  painfoh  He  that  thinks  liitlo  of 
himself,  can  bear  to  be  thought  little  of  by  others; 
but  he  that  is  lifted  up  wiihioi  is  grieved  when 
he  cannot  find  that  tribute  of  respect,  which  his 
own  foolish  fondness  hath  ordained  for  himself* 
—Serle. 

For  Frieadt*  Rurlnr. 
LIFE  OF  THOMAS  FOWELL  BUXTOy. 

(Concluded  from  page  S77.) 

To  the  readers  of  the  Review,  this  remarkable 
man  has  hitherto  appeared  principaUv  as  the  de- 
voted friend  of  the  African  race,  ana  the  parlia* 
mentary  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 
measures  adopted  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  withi 
in  the  British  dominions,  and  for  the  suppression 
of  the  traffic  in  the  persons  of  the  untutored  in- 
habitants of  Africa.  In  these  measures,  as  we 
have  had  ample  opportunity  to  observe,  he  engaged 
with  the  ardour  and  determination  which  consti^ 
tuted  a  conspicuous  trait  in  his  character.  But 
we  should  form  a  very  inadequate  conception  of 
the  labours  of  his  life,  if  we  were  to  suppose  that 
his  energies  wore  spent  upon  the  negro  race,  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  objects  of  philanthropic  exer- 
tion. He  was  one  to  whom  the  claims  of  suffer* 
ing  humanity  appear  never  to  have  been  made 
in  vain.  And  this  sensibility  to  the  wants  and 
woes  of  others,  evidentlv  arose  from  a  deeper 
sprinff  than  native  excitability.  Whatever  force 
may  be  attributed  to  his  onmnal  temperament^ 
we  must  look  to  a  deep  and  aniding  sense  of  re* 
li^ious  obligation,  as  the  source  of  those  extensive 
laSours,  and  that  indomitable  perseverance  in  the 
cause  of  philanthropy,  for  which  he  was  so  conspicu* 
ous.  The  habits  of  his  early  years,  and  the  i^Kirts  to 
which,  even  in  maturer  life,  he  was  unfortunately 
addicted,  must  have  naturally  Led  in  an  opposite 
direction*  His  mind  appears  to  have  been  par- 
ticularly impressed  with  religious  considerations 
about  the  year  1811  or  12,  being  then  in  the 
twenty  sixth  year  of  his  age,  while  atttending  the 
ministry  of  Josiah  Pratt,  in  Wheeler  chapel ; 
and  thirty  years  afterward,  he,  in  a  letter  to  the 
minister,  expressed  a  belieif  that  whatever  he  had 
done  in  his  life  for  Africa,  the  seeds  of  it  were 
sown  in  his  heart  in  Wheeler  street  chapel.  He 
would,  no  doubt,  have  expressed  himself  more 
correctly  if  he  had  said,  the  seed  was  sown  at  a 
much  earlier  day,  by  the  Sower  described  in  the 
parable,  but  warmed  and  inrigorated  by  the 
counsel  which  he  heard  at  the  chapel. 

His  renewed  and  increasing  attention  to  reli- 
gions considerations,  as  connected  with  his  re- 
covery from  a  dangerous  illness,  and  the  labours 
to  which  these  considerations  gave  a  new  impetus 
for  relieving  the  distresses  of  &e  poor,  were  noted 
in  our  fonner  volume.  We  have  also  seeQ  that 
soon  after  entering  Parliament,  he  took  an  active 
and  effident  part  m  promoting  improvements  uk 
the  disoiplme  of  prisons,  and  in  meliocatuig  U^ 
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ponal  oode.  His  saeoeaBfid  exertion  in  relation 
to  the  bftHMUPoafl  praetiee  of  baming  widows  on 
the  funeral  pile  of  their  husbands,  which  was  long 
permitted  to  disgrace  the  BritM  goremment*  in 
India,  has  also  been  noticed  in  a  former  number 
of  thk  journal. 

In  the  beffinnii^  of  1819,  on  a  review  of  his 
labours  of  ue  preoedinff  year,  during  which  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  advert- 
ing to  the  unexpected  sucoesB  which  had  attended 
his  pamphlet  on  prison  discipline,  he  observed, 
''It  has  excited  a  spirit  of  inquiry  on  the  subject^ 
which  I  trust  will  do  much  ffood.  I  only  hope 
that  what  has  benefited  others  has  not  injured  me. 
I  cannot  render  myself  insensible  to  the  applause 
it  has  received.  In  my  heart,  however,  I  know 
that  it  is  no  work  of  mine,  but  that  the  Lord  has 
been  pleased,  in  ^eat  mercy,  to  make  me  one  of 
his  instruments  m  this  work.  Lord,  I  entreat 
thee,  in  this  and  in  all  things,  to  punfy  my  mo- 
tives, and  to  enable  me  to  act  as  unto  thee,  and 
not  unto  man.  Oh  I  guard  my  heart  from  the 
delusions  of  vanitv.'' 

The  ^irit  in  wfoch  he  entered  upon  his  parlia- 
mentary career,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fol- 
lowing note  on  the  subject. 

''  Now  that  I  am  a  member  of  Parliament,  I 
feel  earnest  for  the  honest,  diligent,  and  consci- 
entious discharffe  of  the  duty  I  have  undertaken. 
My  prayer  is  for  the  guidance  of  God's  Holy 
Spirit,  that,  free  from  views  of  gain  or  popularity, 
—that,  careless  of  all  things  but  fidelity  to  my 
trust,  I  may  be  enabled  to  do  some  good  to  my 
country,  and  something  for  mankind,  especially  in 
their  most  important  concerns.  I  feel  the  re- 
sponsibilib^  of  the  situation,  and  its  many  temp- 
tations. Un  the  other  hand,  I  see  the  vast  good 
which  one  individual  mav  do.  May  God  preserve 
me  from  the  snares  which  may  sunround  me ;  keep 
me  frt)m  the  power  of  personal  motives,  from  in- 
terest or  passion,  or  prejudice  or  ambition,  and  so 
enlarffe  my  heart  to  feel  the  sorrows  of  the 
wret<»ed,  ibe  miserable  condition  of  the  guilty 
and  the  ignorant,  that  I  may  'never  turn  my  face 
from  any  poor  man;'  and  so  enlighten  my  under- 
standhig,  that  I  may  be  a  capable  and  resolute 
champion,  for  those  who  want  and  deserve  a 
friend.'' 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  addressed 
to  a  relative  soon  after  he  entered  the  House  of 
Commons,  indicates  in  a  few  words,  the  principle 
on  which  he  determined  to  act. 

"You  will  believe  that  I  did  not*  pass  over, 
without  due  attention,  your  remark — 'I  shall  feel 

*  It  is  not  fluppoted  that  the  officers  olT  the  British 
govercment,  or  of  the  East  India  Company,  ever  en- 
coareged  this  cruel  practice.  The  odium  rests  on  their 
•o  kmis  neglecting  to  interpose  their  authority  for  iti 
abolition.  We  find  that  Sir  William  Bentinck,  en- 
couraged,  if  not  stimulated  to  the  act  by  the  impor* 
tnnity  of  Buxton,  put  an  end  to  these  immolations  by 
a  single  blow,  which  may  be  deemed  a  satisfactory 
•vidence  that  there  was  no  serious  impediment  to  a 
aoBch  earlier  abolition  of  the  practice. 


much  disappointed  and  vexed  if  yon  do  not  exert 
yourself,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  give  mat  offence 
to  most  of  your  Weymouth  friends.'  I  think  you 
must  know  how  sbcerely  sorry  I  should  be  to  vex 
and  disappoint  you,  and  I  am  not  indifferent  to 
the  good-will  of  my  Weymouth  friends;  but  it 
would  be  the  most  contemptible  baseness  in  me, 
if  I  were  to  allow  the  fear  ef  giving  oAbnce  to 
operate  on  my  conduct. 

<<When  I  entered  Parliament,  I  determined  to 
allow  no  personal  consideration,  of  any  dcscrip* 
tion,  to  influenee  my  votes;  and  on  this  occasion 
I  do  hope  I  shall  not  shrink  from  doing  my  duty, 
whatever  may  be  the  pdint  to  which  that  duty 
appears  to  lead." 

At  the  time  when  he  was  engaged  in  the  effort 
to  cany  through  the  House,  his  improvements  in 
the  disdpline  of  prisons,  aini  his  meliorations  of 
penal  law,  he  remarked  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his 
friends,  that  he  might  probably  be  more  suooess- 
fril  in  his  plans  if  he  was  to  unite  himself  with  the 
predominant  party;  ^but  then,"  said  he,  ''I 
must  often  vote  against  my  oonscience;  i.  e.  do 
wrong  that  ri^t  may  come,  and  I  do  not  feel  this 
to  be  n^  duty,  even  fer  prisons  and  criminal 
law."  Hence  it  appears  he  did  not  descend  to 
that  species  of  legisla  ion,  which  is  sometimes 
designated  in  Uiis  country  by  the  homely  but 
expressive  term  of  log  roUing* 

The  following  letter,  addressed  to  his  sister 
Anna,  whose  husband,  William  Forster,  was  then 
preparing  to  perform  a  religious  vidt  to  Friends 
in  Amenca,  will  probably  be  interestmg  to  many 
of  our  readers,  as  it  proves  his  readiness  to  en- 
courage and  strengthen  her  in  yielding  to  the 
sacrifice  which  was  thus  called  for  at  her  hands. 

«£ablham,  Januaiy,  1819. 
^^My  dear  SMer, — Your  letter  has  been  much 
upon  my  mind,  and  has  raised  a  variety  of  feel- 
ings. The  frst  impression  was  one  of  much  sor- 
row, that  your  plans  and  prospects  of  home  hap- 
piness sluHild  be  intenrupted,  and  for  so  long  a 
time ;  but  I  mnst  confess,  I  have  been  speemlv 
almost  reconciled  to  it;  that  is,  I  havebrou^tit 
home  to  my  own  mind,  and  have  conaukredi 
whetlier  it  would  not  really  be  the  greatest  of 
blessings,  if  by  any  means  my  duty  would  call 
me  to  suidi  a  sacrifice,  and  the  call  were  not  to  be 
disobeyed.  Afrer  all,  it  is  a  noble  thing — it  is 
the  noblest  of  all  thingp — ^to  be  permitted  to  be  a 
servant  of  the  Infinite  Ruler  of  the  world ;  and 
how  low  and  earthly  is  that  wisd<»n  which  could 
prefer  any  delights,  before  the  delights  of  such 
self-dedication.      We  know  but  few  things  for 


*I  do  not  know  whether  this  term  is  peculiar  to  this 
coantry.  It  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
practice  of  those  who  are  settling  in  a  forest.  They 
cut  down  the  trees,  and  haTing  separated  them  inte 
large  sections,  collect  their  neighbours  to  unite  in  roll- 
ing these  logs  together,  to  be  burnt.  The  serrice  thus 
rendered,  is  expected  to  be  repaid  by  a  similar  service 
in  return.  Hence  a  vote  given  in  exchange  for  anothex^ 
has  received  the  appellation  of  log  rolliiif  • 
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certain ;  bat  tliis  is  one  of  them;—- «  promue  is 
given  to  him,  who  leaves  father  oar  mother,  or 
wife,  or  children,  for  Christ's  sdke.  How  ^a  I 
mourn  then,  that  William  should  aceept  the  terms 
of  such  a  promise  ?  I  rejoice  that  he  is  counted 
worthy  to  suiFer  for  Christ's  sake.  I  have  alwavs 
felt  particularlj  interested  with  the  vision  of  the 
man  of  Macedonia,  calling  Paul  to  come  over  and 
help  them,  comparing  it  with  the  Epistle  to  the 
Philippians.  The  discouragements  at  first  wexe 
so  greaty  and  vet  the  Epistle  describes  such  an 
abundant  and  happy  produce.  Who  can  teU  how 
many  may  have  eternal  reason  to  rejcMce  at  the 
obedience  of  the  Apostle;  and  who  can  presume 
to  limit  the  effect,  which  Providence  may  please 
to  produce  by  William's  visit  f  We^  may  differ 
on  some  points,  but  not  <m  this — that  his  call  is 
from  above.  I  am  persuaded  it  has  been  sought 
in  the  right  spirit  I  believe  it  is  sent  m  mercy 
to  others — ^m  eminent  mercy  to  him  and  to  you ; 
and  I  am  willing  that  you  should  undefgo  the 
pains  of  sepavatioa.  But,  my  dear  Anna,  vou 
must  not  imagine  I  am  indifferent  aboui  tiis. 
But  let  me  ask,  have  you  determined  to  remain 
behind?  I  do  not  give  an  opinion  upon  the  sub- 
ject. All  I  wish  to  ej^pseas  is,  ^at  you  must  not 
stay  from  motives  of  economy.  *  ^  *  m  Qf 
course,  we  diaU  see  you  before  his  departure.  I 
win  hear  of  nothing  else.  With  love  to  you  both, 
and  not  without  thankfulness  that  there  is  some- 
thing of  a  misrionaiy  spirit  among  you, 

<<  I  am  your  affectionate  brodier, 

"T.  F.  Btotok.'' 

The  visit  to  which  the  preceding  letter  alludes, 
was  not  commenced  for  more  than  a  year  afker  its 
date.  But  it  was  accomplished,  occupying  iqh 
wards  of  four  years;  and  the  labours  A  that  de- 
.  voted  minister  of  the  go^l  are  still  vividly  re- 
membeoned  l^  many  on  the  west  of  the  Atlantic. 

That  Buxton's  religion  was  not  a  formal  and  life- 
less profession,  but  one  of  truth  and  reality,  must 
be  obvious  from  many  passages  b  the  biocraphy  be- 
fore us.  One  evidence  of  this  is  furnished  by  a 
beautiful  extract  from  a  letter  addressed  to  him 
near  the  beginning  of  1820,  by  Charles  Simeon, 
a  man  of  uaquestiimable  pie^,  and  religious  sen- 
sibili^. 

**  dertainly,  if  I  should  live  to  visit  your  house 
agsin,  I  should  do  it  with  no  little  jov,  for  I  do 
not  expect  to  see  in  this  world  a  briffhter  image 
of  heaven,  than  I  was  time  privileged  to  behold. 
A  sweet  savour  of  love  remained  on  my  sfMrit  for 
a  long  time  after,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  it  has 
quite  evaporated  yet" 

In  the  year  1820,  the  fomily  of  Thomas  Fowell 
Buxton  was  visited  with  severe  domestic  afflic- 
tions, commencmg  with  the  death  of  his  eldest 
son,  a  hopeful  boy,  of  ten  yeais  old,  and  quickly 
followed  by  the  removal  of  three  in&nt  daughters; 
all  of  whieh  occurred  within  five  weeks.  There- 
flections  whidi  these  events  excited,  as  they  are 
recorded  in  his  diaiy,  manifest  the  Christian  re- 


signatioik.with  which  he  bowed  to  the  stroke,  and 
his  anxiety  to  be  more  sepsrated  from  the  sfMri* 
of  the  world,  <<at  whatever  saerifioe  or  cost." 

The  humlde  estimate  which  he  formed  of  his 
own  character,  maybe  inferred  from  the  following 
passage,  contained  in  a  letter,  written  near  this 
time. 

<<  My  mind  has  been  dwelling,  or,  rather,  it  has 
been  fixed,  on  the  love  and  men^  of  Ood.  I  look 
upon  myself  as  so  signal  an  instanoe  of  his  ex* 
treme  mercy.  As  for  my  course  of  lifo,  in  thai 
I  have  no  pleasure  and  no  Confidence;  I  feel  thai 
I  am  halting  between  two  (pinions,  that  my  hMurt 
is  not  His,  who  said,  '  Give  me  thine  heart :' 
that  there  is  a  certain  lukewarmness  in  things 
spiritual  which  forms  no  part  of  my  character  m 
things  of  much  less  importance :  in  a  word,  I 
seem  to  be  'stoppinji^  short'  of  that  full  dedica- 
tion of  self,  which  is,  not  a  part^  not  merely  an 
essential,  but  the  very  substimce  of  the  Christiaa 
character.  I  see  before  me  a  path  far  nobler  than 
the  one  which  I  am  treading.  I  could  be  an  ef- 
fectual servant  of  the  Lord,  direcUng  the  talents 
which  he  has  placed  at  my  disposal  to  his  ser- 
vice ;  (when  I  say  talents,  I  mean  not  intellectual 
talents,  so  much  as  circumstances,  fortune,  influ- 
ence, &c,)  and  being  not  in  some  small  degree, 
as  is  the  case,  nor  almost,  but  altogether  set  upon 
serving  Ood  and  man." 

We  must  now  come  to  the  dosing  period  of  the 
life  of  this  extraordinary  man.  We  have  seen 
with  what  energy  he  engaged  in  promoting  the 
Niger  expedition,  and  the  hope  which  he  enter- 
tained of  its  result  in  extending  to  Western 
Africa  the  benefits  of  civilisation.  The  failure 
of  that  enterprise,  and  the  death  of  a  number  of 
the  adventorers,  could  not  foil  to  exercise  a 
poweiful  influence  on  his  sensitive  mind.  And 
we  find  that  his  health,  which  had  unquestionably 
been  previously  impaired  by  his  incessant  labours 
in  this  cause,  became  gradually  more  foeble;  so 
that^  akhoogfa  he  was  only  about  Mtj  ^e  yean 
of  age,  he  was  incapable  of  long  continued  mental 
exertion.  Still  he  was  unwillmg  to  abandon  the 
eflfort  for  extending  the  benefits  of  British  proteo- 
tion  to  those  who  resided  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger. 

The  white  directors  had  been  removed  mm 
the  model  farm;  but  the  fann  remained  under  the 
manaffement  of  the  blacks.  A  visit  being  paid 
to  it  during  the  summer  of  1842,  it  was  fSouad 
that  the  natives  were  readily  obtained  to  peifonn 
the  requisite  labour,  on  verv  moderate  terms. 
The  security  which  the  estwlishment  sflbrded 
from  the  inroads  of  the  sUve  hunters,  had  induosd 
numbers  of  the  persecuted  tribes  to  settle  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  cultivate  the  land.  The  na* 
tives  are  represented  as  peaceable,  friendly,  and 
industrious,  and  wmie  of  them  appeared  anxiooa 
to  learn  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Euro- 
peans. But  the  climate  was  so  deleterious  to 
European  constitutions,  and  the  diflkulty  of  pro- 
curing negro  superintendents  who  could  com- 
mand the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  people, 
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Was  BO  great;  thai  tbe  attempt  to  support  the  es- 
taUiahmeiit  wag  aba&dcmed,  and  the  fann  broken 
up.  This  measure  iras  a  severe  disappointment 
to  Thomas  F.  Buxton^  bnt  having  done  what  he 
eonldy  he  was  oonsoled  bj  the  reflection,  that  '<at 
the  head  of  the  canae^  stands  One  that  oannot 

A  few  jears  before  his  death,  he  purchased  a 
small  estate  on  the  coast  of  Norfolk,  four  miles 
from  his  former  residence.  This  land  he  en- 
deavoured to  improve  to  the  highest  degree ;  and 
it  is  pleasing  to  find  him  here  making  the  improve- 
ment of  his  own  property  subservient  to  the  re- 
lief of  the  poor;  for  in  Second  month,  1848,  he 
states,  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  friends,  '^  At  least 
ninety  families  have  been  supported  during  this 
hard  weather,  by  double  trenching  my  planta- 
tions, and  earning,  I  am  happy  to  say,  on  the 
average  two  shillings  a  day/' 

A  few  months  before  his  decease,  a  letter  was 
received  from  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  in  which, 
amongst  other  matter,  the  sentiment  was  expressed 
that  the  great  Arbiter  of  nations  was  prospering 
their  arms,  and  thus  extending  their  influence : 
and  this  he  appears  to  have  considered  as  a  means 
of  promoting  the  reign  of  Christianity.  To  that 
part  of  the  letter  Buxton  answered : 

^'  I  am  far  more  of  a  Quaker  than  you  are  as  to 
these  Indian  wars.  I  know  every  one  of  them 
may  be  called  defensive^  but  the  principles  and 
root  of  all  are  aggression  and  conquest  I  can- 
not conceive  how  our  missions  are  ever  to  prevail 
against  the  arguments  of  our  cannon.  Six 
thousand  heathen  slain  at  Gwalior  are  tf  terrible 
set-off  against  our  converts.  Yet  we  are  not.  to 
be  discouraged.  I  long  for  the  whole  Christian 
world  to  combine  its  forces  against  war.  Peace 
seems  to  me  an  object  not  nearly  enough  striven 
for,  as  lying  at  the  root  of  all  other  good.'^ 

After  labouring  through  various  vicissitudes 
of  indispoeiticm,  and  slight  indications  of  return- 
ing health,  he  closed  his  earthly  career  on  the 
19th  of  Seo(Hid  month,  1845,  like,  one  falling 
into  a  sleep.  It  does  not  appear  needful,  after  the 
copious  notice  already  given  of  his  life,  to  attempt 
a  formal  delineation  of  his  character.  It  may, 
however,  be  observed,  that  with  an  intelleot  much 
above  the  ordinary  grade,  he  evidently  combined 
a  persevering  industry,  which  must  have  placed  a 
common  understanding  in  a  conspicuous  position. 
But  the  most  remarkable  trait  in  his  character, 
was  the  unflinching  integrity  with  which  he  ad- 
hered to  what  he  I^eved  to  be  right  Though 
he  possessed  while  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as 
weU  as  before,  an  unusual  share  of  popularity,  he 
does  not  a|^)ear,  in  any  case,  to  have  shaped  his 
OQQise  in  compliance  with  the  floating  opinions  of 
the  day.  He  acted  upcm  his  convictions  of  duty, 
regardless  of  censure  or  applause.  Probably  few 
men  in  political  life  have  acted  under  so  abiding  a 
sense  of  religions  obligation ;  and  none  are  found 
more  uniformly  ranged  on  the  side  of  justice  and 


mercy.  Whether  the  quesdon  before  the  House 
was  the  improvement  of  the  prison  disciplinei 
the  melioration  df  the  penal  oode,  the  catholic 
emancipation,  the  immolation  of  Indian  vridows, 
the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  the  emancipi^ 
tion  of  the  slaves  throughout  the  British  domin- 
ions, or  the  diffusion  of  education  among  those 
who  were  set  free,  we  still  find  him  employing 
his  resistless  energies  and  impassioned  eloquence 
in  support  of  the  cause  of  humanity  and  religion. 
But  amidst  his  diversified  labouin,  he  was  evi« 
dently  deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction  that 
he  was  but  an  unprofitable  servant,  having  done 
no  more  than  it  was  his  duty  to  do.         E.  L. 


For  Friends'  Review. 
RAILROAD  TO  THE  PACIFIC. 

As  a  mat  thoroughfare  from  the  Atlantio 
States  to  £e  Pacific,  if3  now  agitating  the  people 
in  almost  all  parts  of  the  Union,  as  well  as  their 
representatives  in  Conmss,  a  reference  to  a  pro- 
ject  recently  thrown  Defore  the  public  by  our 
townsman,  Charles  Ellet,  Jr.,  so  extensively 
known  as  one  of  the  abkst  civil  engineers  of  the 
oountiy,  may  not  be  inappropriate  in  the  Review. 
The  writer  is  not  remarkably  sanguine  in  his 
temperament — ^he  is  not  more  than  ordinarily  apt 
to  be  carried  away  by  new  projects ;  nor,  as  he 
supposes,  is  he  possessed  of  more  than  a  fair  aver- 
age of  <»redulity :  yet,  he  must  acknowledge  he 
has  read  of  Whitney's,  Ellet's,  and  Aspinwall's 
schemes  with  thrillinff  interest. 

Whitney's  plan,  b^d  and  almost  startling  as  it 
appeared  when  first  su|;gested,  could  scarcely  fail 
to  enlist  cme's  &vourame  opinion  from  the  very 
circumstance  of  its  extent — ^its  magipfioenee — and 
the  hugeness  of  its  machinwy.  A  litUe  semtiny, 
however,  biiogB  into  view  two  powerful  objections 
to  it.  It  would  be  too  fiur  north,  and  would  re- 
quire too  long  a  period  in  its  construotion.  <'  The 
jpeoiple/'  says  Ellet,  <<want  the  road,  and  want  it 
now."  They  want  it,  not  in  Quatamala  or  Cen- 
tral America,  or  in  the  parallel  of  Detrmt,  but 
here  at  homey  in  our  midst,  starting  from  our  own 
doors,  and  forming  that  great  trunk  which  must 
pass  through  Pittsbui^  and  St.  Louis,  midway 
between  the  lakes  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
which  shall  thence  stretch  away  up  the  Missouri 
and  the  Kansas,  forcing  the  Bocky  Mountains, 
probably  at  the  south  pass,  and  pushdown  to  the 
Pacific  along  the  valley  of  the  Saeramento,  the 
Colorado,  or  the  Cofumbia,  or,  peradyenture, 
throw  off  branches,  and  ere  long  find  its  way 
down  the  valley  of  each.  This  great  belt,  more 
than  two  thousand  miles  in  length,  would  encircle 
nearly  one-eighth  of  the  globe,  and  challenges  our 
good  wishes  from  the  effect  which  it  must  ob- 
viously have,  in  addition  to  the  advantages  oom« 
mon  to  such  a  road,  to  bind  the  Atlantio  and 
trans-montane  portions  of  our  vast  Bepublic  to- 
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jjetber  in  a  woxm  that  we  woold  hope  mig^  be 
indienolable.* 

The  great  interests  of  the  United  States,  to 
quote  Charles  Ellet's  language,  '^  demands  that  a 
central  port  on  the  Pacific  shall  receive  the  trade 
of  Asia ;  that  a  central  thoroughfare  across  all 
the  United  States  shall  conduct  it  to  the  Ailanlae; 
and  that  ihe  Atlantic  cities  shall  distribnle  it  to 
the  worlds  and  farther,  that  the  people  of  Gali- 
fomia  and  Oregon  shall  be  drawn  by  interest, 
intercourse  and  association,  closer  ana  closer  to 
the  homes  thej  have  left]  that  they  shall  look 
back  from  the  land  of  their  adoption  to  that  of 
their  birth,  and  feel  the  fraternal  sympathies  ever 
quickened  by  increasing  proximity  and  alliance." 

The  question  will  be  a^ed,  "  where,  when  and 
how  shall  this  thoroughfare  be  made  V  Taking 
the  general  course  of  the  great  rivers,  the  answer 
may  be  implied  by  another  enquiiy  made  by  C. 
Silet^  ''  How  call  we  err  in  sending  out  a  central 
trunk  from  the  central  city  in  the  Mississippi 
valley,  due  west  to  the  centoil  and  best  harbour 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  as  a  pioneer ''  in  this  gigan- 
tic undertaking,  so  worthy  of  a  nation's  enter- 
prise ?  ^'  Every  city  on  tiie  Atlantic  sea-board 
IS  now  straining  to  strike  the  central  stem  which 
is  following  the  fortieth  parallel  of  latitude,  and 
they  will  aU  broach  it  in  Ohio  or  Indiana/'  The 
plan  of  our  projector  is  to  send  out  ''  a  pioneer 
work,  at  the  expense  of  government,  adequate  to 
the  piesent  demand,  preliminary  to  the  main  de- 
sign, and  accessory  to  its  economical  accomplish- 
ment :  to  open  first  a  temporary  road,  as  speedily 
as  possible,  and  use  it  afterward  for  the  comple- 
tion of  a  great  future  thoroughfare. 

^'Of  all  the  systems  of  road-making  yet 
attempted,  certainly  the  plank  roads,  of  recent 
introduction,  are  the  most  applicable  to  this  pur- 
pose. They  can  be  made  cheaply,  with  great 
ra|Hdity,  and  jfroduced  by  steam — saving  the  cotjt 
of  labour  and  much  of  the  supplies  required  for 
the  support  of  labouring  men. 

''  A  hundred  energetic  contractors,  drilled  by 
the  construction  of  some  two  thousand  miles  of 
canals,  and  six  thousand  miles  of  railroads  in  the 
Atlantic  States,  can  be  drawn  at  a  month's  notice 
from  the  public  works,  or  their  retired  homes, 
each  competent  to  fit  out  a  force  and  machinery, 
and  complete  fifty  or  one  hundred  miles  of  such 
road  in  a  single .  season.  But  only  twen^  such 
men  would  be  needed. 

**  A  mere  plank  road,  on  which  coaches  could 
make  seven  miles  an  hour,  would  enable  us  to  go 

*  On*  of  the  most  popular  aotbors  of  the  day,  has 
remarked,  that,  <<  of  all  iaventions,  the  alpbahet  and 
the^  printing  press  alone  excepted,  those  inventions 
which  shrike  distance  have  done  most  for  the  eivili- 
zation  of  our  species.  Every  improvement  of  the 
means  of  locomotion  benefits  mankind  morally  and  in- 
tellectually, as  well  as  materially,  and  not  only  facili- 
tates the  interchange  of  the  varioas  productions  of 
nature  and  art,  but  tends  to  remove  national  and  pro- 
vincial antipathies,  and  to  bind  together  ail  the  branches 
of  the  great  human  family.'* 


from  St.  Louis  to  San  FimnciBoo  in  ten,  or  at 
furthest^  in  twelve  di^s>  and  from  New  Y(Hrk  te 
the  Pae^  in  less  than  eighteen  days. 

<'  But  we  can  do  better  than  this :  for  we  have 
a  railroad  essentially  made  when  the  planks  lor  a 
plank  road  are  hod  down.  Ail  that  is  then 
needed  to  enable  locomotives  to  traverse  it,  is  a 
couple  of  strips  of  scantling  pinned  down  to  the 
plank,  and  covered  with  a  plate  of  iron. 

<<  In  fact  the  railroad  can  be  made  faster  than 
a  mere  plank  road;  for,  by  adding  the  rails,  even 
without  the  iron,  a  lig^t  locomotive  and  cars  may 
be  put  on  every  section  that  is  commenoed,  and 
used  to  transport  the  materials  for  the  ezteoosion 
of  the  line.     TAe  road  can  thus  he  buM  by  steam, 

''To  construct  even  such  a  road  as  this 
through  a  wide  wilderness  and  waste  is  truly  a 
great  undertaking, — ^but  not  too  fonnidable  to  be 
accomplished  by  the  force  and  energy  of  this 
country,  skilfully  applied,  in  less  than  two  sea- 
sons. In  the  bnef  space  of  two  years  from  the 
day  when  the  directing  head  is  eommissimied  to 
proceed  with  the  work,  the  representatives  of  the 
government  may  be  taken  by  steam  from  Wash- 
ington to  the  Pacific  in  ten  davs,  and  deliberate, 
if  they  choose,  on  the  affairs  of  California  in  the 
gold  regon." 

The  Telegraph  will  precede  the  road  and  follow 
the  steps  of  the  exploring  parties,  and  thus  be- 
come a  most  powerful  an^liaiy  in  fiunKtating  the 
operations  of  the  workmen. 

''  The  proposal  to  accomplish  such  a  work  in 
so  brief  a  period,  will  seem  extravagant.  But  it 
is  not  too  great  a  task  for  republican  vigour  and 
American  skill. 

''Let  die  strength  of  the  countiy  be  applied  to 
this  noble  object  as  it  has  been  applied  to  pur* 
poses  of  war.  Let  the  call  for  volunteers  in  this 
service  be  sounded,  as  in  the  recent  foreign  cam- 
paign, and  the  world  will  witness  an  energy 
developed,  such  as  has  never  been  seen  in  the. 
work  of  peace  before. 

<'  Swarms  of  intrepid  adventurers,  headed  by 
skilful  engineers,  will  be  found  on  ihe  summits 
of  the  Bocky  if  onntaans,  and  paths  will  be 
opened  to  the  locomotive  and  its  train  before  the 
bewildered  bufifalo  can  retire  from  its  range. 

"  Apply  the  force  employed  on  the  march  to 
Mexico — apply  only  10,000  of  all  the  men  sent 
into  that  foreign  field — ^to  this  splendid  work,  and 
the  road  will  be  made  as  fast  as  that  army  pro- 
ceeded on  its  way  to  the  enemy's  capital,  and  for 
one  half  of  the  cost  of  that  angle  march. 

"  What  a  noble  career  of  conquest  would  here 
be  offered  to  amHtion  :  the  lasting  &me  of  the 
country,  based  on  the  extension  of  civilisation 
frt>m  ocean  to  ocean ;  the  commerce  of  China  and 
India  grasped  at  once ;  our  possessions  in  Oregon 
and  California  permanently  secured. 

"  Here  the  highest  order  of  human  skill  and 
power  will  find  room  for  action,  in  a  field  where 
gloiy  may  be  won,  without  horror  and  without 
blood." 
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TJnimagiiied  dilioal^et  must  doabilefls  be  en- 
4B0imtered  in  the  profleoatkni  of  mieh  an  enter- 
pgiae ;  but  han  vastly  more  in  ooufonnit j  with 
tiie  high  porpoeee  of  oar  being,  to  expend  our 
.energies  m  the  benefit  of  our  fellowB,  rather  than 
for  their  deatmction ;  to  oherieh  and  diaeeminate 
Abroad  and  aht,  the  privileges  and  blessings  of 
ihe  hi^^t  eivili^tiony  rather  than  to  se£  for 
glory  on  fields  rendered  horrible^  and  made  at* 
tractive  by  the  worst  passions  of  our  nature. 
War  and  its  attendants  are  incompatible  with  the 
happinese  of  individuals  and  of  natimis ;  while 
ihe  arts^xf  peace  and  of  soeial  life  are  instinctively 
so  aj^neciated,  that  they  who  multiply  them 
must  be  regarded  as  bene&ctoiu.    .  Z. 

FRIENDS'  REVIEW. 

PHILADELPHIA,  S£CX)ND  MONTH  17,  1849. 

'  We  have  introduced  into  this  week's  number  a 
letter  from  one  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  which 
shows  that  the  principles  of  peace  are  now  acknow- 
ledged, where,  seventy  years  ago,  the  people  were 
involved  in  the  darkness  of  paganism.  It  may  be 
remembered  that  the  island  from  which  this  letter 
comes,  formerly  called  Owhyhee,  is  the  one  where 
Captain  Cook  lost  his  life  in  a  contest  with  the  na- 
tives in  1779.  Although  the  death  of  the  great 
English  navigatiM'  was  accompanied  and  fdbwed 
by  circumstances  which  plainly  indicated  the 
savage  character  of  the  natives,  it  is  easily  seen 
from  the  narrative  of  this  event,  that  their  untu- 
tored minds  were  greatly  irritated  by  an  exercise 
of  authority  which  is  not  susceptible  of  rational  de- 
fence. Yet  even  then,  ignorant  as  they  were  of 
the  mild  precepts  of  Christianity,  the  facility  with 
which  peace  was  restored,  notwithstanding  the  im- 
perious conduct  of  their  visiters,  .plainly  marked 
them  as  susceptible  of  civilization  by  mild  and  leni- 
ent measures. 

When  our  friend  Daniel  Wheeler  visited  the 
Same  islands  in  1886,  carrying  with  him  the  mes- 
sage of  peace  and  good  will  to  man,  he  was  cor- 
dially received,  and  the  simple  natives  appeared 
anxious  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  promote  his  com- 
fort and  ease. 

The  letter  before  us  seems  to  attribute  to  the  la- 
bours of  the  American  Peace  Society,  an  inHuence 
which  would  probably  be  more  correctly  ascribed 
to  the  diffusion  of  the  doctrines  and  principles  of 
the  gospel,  through  the  instrumentality  of  resident 
or  travelling  missionaries.  While  we  appreciate 
the  labours  of  the  advocates  of  peace,  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  Europe,  we  must  regard  the  dissemina- 
tion and  acknowledgment  of  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion,  in  all  their  breadth  and  fulness, 
and  the  admission  of  the  spirit  which  it  breathes, 


as  the  effectual  and  only  effisotnal  means  of 
bliahing  the  reign  of  universal  peace. 


The  interesting  extracts  from  the  recently  pub- 
lished work  of  Maoaulay,  and  the  judicious  observa- 
tions of  our  correspondent  T.  U.,  ]Nnesent  in  a  strong 
light  the  indomitaUe  energy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
character.  While  we  cannot  fail  to  recognize  in 
the  great  increase  of  population,  and  vast  accnmu- 
iation  of  wealth  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  unquestionable  evidence  of  wisdom  in  their 
constitutions  and  laws,  and  of  prosperity  among  the 
people,  we  must  not  foiget,  that  all  which  industry, 
ingenuity,  or  the  constitution  of  our  respective  go- 
vernments has  enabled  them  or  us  to  acquire, 
comes  inrimarily  from  the  aU-bonntifnl  hand.  These 
goods  He  gives  whe  gives  the  power  to  gain. 

When'we  reflect  that  the  forests  are  cleared,  the 
marshes  are  drained,  ships  are  constructed  and 
loaded,  cities  are  built,  canals  excavated  and  rail- 
roads ^formed  by  the  labouring  classes,  and  that 
these  splendid  results  of  civilization  are  the  accu- 
mulated products  of  their  toil,  beyond  the  supplies 
demanded  by  the  passing  day ;  and  when  we  far- 
ther consider  how  large  a  portion  of  labour  is  de* 
voted  to  purposes  to  which  Christianity  affords  no 
sanction,  and  particularly  how  much  is  absorbed  in 
the  expenditures  of  war,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  im* 
pressed  with  the  conviction,  that  abundant  demand 
for  reformation  remains,  even  among  the  most 
prosperous  and  highly-favoured  nations,  to  secure  to 
ourselves  the  degree  of  prosperity  which  is  offered 
to  our  acceptance. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  enormous  debt  of 
Great  Britain,  that  incubus  on  her  national  industry, 
has  aU  grown  up  since  the  days  of  Charles  11.,  and 
that  this  debt  is  only  a  part,  no  doubt  a  minor  part 
of  the  sums  expended  for  military  objects.  How 
much  then  would  her  wealdi  have  been  enhanced 
if  these  expenditures  had  been  devoted  to  civil 
purposes.  For  disbursements  thus  appropriated 
usually  constitute  a  prodnctive  capital,  while  the 
disbursements  of  war  are  cast  into  a  yawning  gulf, 
from  which  nothing  is  returned.  If  in  the  United 
States  we  have  not  equalled  our  regal  parent  in  our 
military  expenses^  or  in  support  of  the  pomp  and 
ostentation  of  government,  we  certainly  have  as  a 
nation  wasted  much  of  the  produce  of  our  toiling 
population,  for  which  we  should  find  it  difficult  to 
render  a  satisfactory  account  if  called  to  strict 
reckoning  with  regard  to  the  favours  received. 

The  generality  of  our  readers  will  probably  con« 
elude  that  these  observations  are  lost  upon  them, 
because  they  have  no  control  over  the  expenditures 
of  governments.  We  may,  however,  remember 
that  as  the  government  is,  at  least  in  this  country, 
the  concentrated  power  of  the  people,  so  the  prin* 
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ei]dea  on  which  it  is  adminiBtered  wiU  depend  upon 
the  fNredominaiiiopiBione  of  the  community.  Every 
person  has  an  influence  within  a  sphere  of  greater 
or  ]e8S  extent.  Consequently  erery  one,  who 
makes  that  influence  subservient  to  the  maintenance 
of  correct  principles  of  action,  is  contributing  to  the 
improvement  of  general  society. 

Makkixp, — ^At  Smyrna  meeting  house,  near 
Richmond,  Indiansi,  on  the  29th  of  6th  mo.,  kst, 
LiMTJB  MoT]^  of  West  Branch,  Miami  County,  Ohio, 
to  Haknah  L.  GaxvE,  of  the  former  pl&ce. 

— -,  At  the  same  place  on  the  3l8t  of  8th  mo. 
last,  Hknrt  Jat  to  Prmcilla  Reed. 

■    -^  At  the  same  place  on  the  fid  of  11th  mo., 
hurt,  Eluah  Hill  to  Rebecca  Mills. 

■  ■■  ,  At  the  same  place,  on  the  30th  of  same 
monthi  Joseph  Hill  to  Amy  Kendall. 

— «,  At  Whitewater  meetinghouse,  Richmond, 
Indiana,  on  the  3d  ult.,  Dennis  Kendall  to  Re- 
becca Jane  Hill. 

,  At  Chester  meetinff  Jiouse,  near  Rich- 
mond, Indiana,  on  the  4th  lut.,  Isaac  Yotaw  to 
Anna  Maua  Hiatt.  v 

Died, — ^At  his  residence,  Bridgetown,  Nova 
Scotia,  on  the  morning  of  the  seventh  of  flrpt  mo., 
1849,  Joseph  Fitz  Randolph,  a^ed  68  years,  an  es- 
teemed member  of  China  Monthly  meeting,  Maine. 
He  rose  after  a  very  comfortable  night's  deep,  walk- 
ed to  the  fire,  sat  down,  and  while  in  the  act  of 
diessing  his  feet,  expirea,  without  a  struggle  or  a 
groan. 

J  On  the  18th  ult-  of  pulmonary  consump- 
tion, Esther^  wife  of  Addison  Otobonu  of  Hendricks 
County,  Indiana,  in  the  23d  year  of  ner  age.  She 
bore  her  illness  with  patience  and  resignation,  and 
has  left  a  large  circle  of  friends  and  rektions  to  la- 
ment their  bereavement ;  but  not  without  the  con- 
soling trust  that  their  loss  is  her  eternal  gain. 

-^— ,  On  the  95th  of  12th  mo.,  Elizabeth,  wife  of 
John  Pool  of  Richmmid,  Indiana,  in  the  65th  year 
of  her  age,  a  member  of  Whitewater  Monthly 
Meeting. 

,  At  Wilmington,  Clinton  County,  Oliio,  on 

theSfidof  lastmontlL  Asa  H  Hoge,  aged  about  43 
years,  after  a  short,  Dut  severe  attack  of  lung  fever, 
which  he  bore  with  Christian  fortitude  and  resigna- 
tion. He  was  a  member  of  Centre  Monthly  fiieet- 
ing. 


Tor  Priendt*  Reriew. 

ENGLAND  UNDER  CHARLES  THE  SECOND. 

(Continued  from  pago  S94  J 

Speaking  of  the  small  knded  proprietors  in  the 
reign  of  James  the  First,  Home  says  they  were 
continually  going  to  decay.  And  Uiis  class — 
"the  bold  Yeomanry,  a  country's  pride/' — ^who 
Goltivated  their  own  fields,  and  were  deservedly 
regarded  by  the  Sovereign  and  themselves  as 
constituting  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  society 
most  important  to  the  British  crown,  have  con* 
tinned  to  decrease;  for  Macanlay  asserts,  that  in 
the  second  Charles'  time,  they  "  formed  a  much 
more  important  part  of  the  nation,  than  at  pre- 
sent."   The  small  freehold  estates^  so  common  in 


^ose  days,  when,  as  GkildsmilAi  wonld  have  ni 
believe,  '^  every  rood  of  ground  maintained  its 
man/'  have  been  gradually  swallowed  np  by  the 
greater,  and  the  division  line  between  the  two 
classes  of  landholders  has  beoome  broader  and 
broader,  until  the  proportion  of  those  who  oocnpy 
their  own  land,  to  those  who  form  the  land  of 
others,  has  vastly  changed  from  what  it  was  one 
hundred  and  fifty  vean  ago. 

But,  ^<  great  as  has  been  tiiechange  in  the  nund 
life  of  England,  smoe  the  revc^tion,  the  change 
which  has  come  to  pass  in  the  eilaes,  is  still  moM 
amasing.  At  present,  a  sixth  part  of  the  nation 
is  crowded  into  provincial  towns,  of  more  tbaa 
thirty  thousand  inhabtftants.  In  the  reign  «f 
Gharies  the  Second,  no  provindal  town  in  the 
kingdom  contained  thirty  thousand  inhalntants, 
and  only  four  provincial  towns  contained  so  many 
as  ten  wooaand  inhabitants. 

''Next  to  the  capital^  but  next  at  an  immensa 
distanoe,  stood  Bristol,  then  the  first  English  mt^ 
port,  and  Norwich,  then  the  first  English  mann- 
fitcturing  town.  Bothhave,  since  that  time, been 
fitf  outstripped  by  younger  rivals,  yet  both  have 
made  great  positive  advances.  The  population 
of  Bristol  has  quadrupled ;  that  of  Norwich  has 
more  than  doubled. 

<<  Pepys,  who  visited  Bristol  eight  years  after 
the  Be^ration,  was  struck  by  the  sfdendour  of 
of  the  city ;  but  his  standard  was  not  high,  for 
he  noted  down  as  a  ironder,  the  circumstance, 
that  in  Bristol  a  man  might  look  round  him  and 
see  nothing  but  houses.  It  seems  that  in  no 
other  place  with  which  he  was  acquainted,  exoq>t 
London,  did  the  boildingB  completdy  shut  out  the 
woods  and  fields.^' 

'<  Norwich  was  the  capital  of  a  large  and  friiit- 
fiol  province.  It  was.  the  residence  of  a  bishop 
and  of  a  chapter.  It  was  the  chief  seat  of  the 
chief  manufacture  of  the  realm."  Its  popnlatioa 
in  1693,  is  stated  to  have  been  less  than  thirty 
thousand.  Far  below  Norwich,  but  still  high  in 
dignity  and  importance,  were  some  other  ancient 
capitals  of  shires.  "  One  of  the  most  popukms 
and  prosperous  amcmg  them  was  Manchester. 
It  had  been  required  by  the  Fh>tector  to  send 
one  representatiye  to  hu  parliament,  and  was 
menti(med  by  writers  of  the  time  of  Charles  llie 
Sec<md,  as  a  busy  and  opulent  place.  Cotton 
had,  during  half  a  centuty,  been  brought  thither 
from  Cyprus  and  Snmna ;  but  the  mannfoctnre 
was  in  its  infancy.  W  hitney  had  not  yet  taught 
how  the  raw  material  might  be  furnished  in  quan« 
titles  almost  fiibuloos.  Arkwright  had  not  yet 
taught  how  it  might  be  worked  up  with  a  speed 
and  precision  that  seem  magical.  The  whole 
annual  import  did  not,  at  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  amount  to  two  millions  of  pounds, 
a  quantity  which  would  now  hardly  supply  the 
demand  of  forty-eight  hours.  That  wonderful 
emporium,  which,  in  population  and  wealth,  far 
surpasses  capitals  so  much  renowned  as  Berlin, 
Madrid  and  Lisbon,  was  then  a  mean  and  iUbmlt 
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market  town,  oontfuiung  under  six  thousand  peo- 
ple. It  kad  then  not  a  aingie  press:  it  now 
sapports  a  hundred  printing  establishments.  It 
had  then  not  a  single  coach:  it  now  supports 
twenty  coach  makers.'' 

<^  Birmingham  had  not  been  thonght  of  snffi- 
cdent  imp<xptanoe  to  send  a  member  to  Oliver's 
parliament ;  vet  the  mannfiiotarers  of  Birming* 
nam  were  already  a  busy  and  thriving  race. 
They  boasted  that  their  hardware  was  hi^ly 
esteemed,  not  indeed,  as  now,  at  Pekin  and  Lima, 
at  Bokhara  and  Timbnctoo,  bat  in  London,  and 
even  as  far  off  as  Ireland;  yet  in  1685,  the  popu- 
lation, which  is  now  little  less  than  two  hundred 
thousand,  did  not  amount  to  four  thousand. 
%mingham  buttons  were  just  beginning  to  be 
known;  of  l^rmingham  guns  nobody  lud  yet 
heard ;  and  the  place  whence,  two  generations 
later,  the  magnificent  editions  of  Baskerville  went 
forth  to  astonish  all  the  librarians  of  Europe,  did  not 
contain  a  single  regular  shop  where  a  bible  or  an 
almanac  could  be  bought.  On  market  days,  a 
bookseller  named  Michael  Johnson,  the  &ther  of 
the  great  Samuel  Johnson,  came  over  from  Lich- 
field, and  opened  a  stall  during  a  few  hours. 
This  supply  of  litoature  was  long  found  adequate 
to  the  demand.'' 

"At  present  Liverpool  contains  about  three 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  The  shipping 
registered  at  her  port,  amounts  to  betweea  four 
and  five  hundred  thousand  tons.  Into  her  custom 
house  has  been  repeatedly  paid  in  one  year  a  sum 
more  than  thrice  as  great  as  the  whole  income  of 
the  English  crown  in  1685.  The  receipts  of  her 
post  office,  even  since  the'great  reduction  of  the 
duty,  exceed  the  sum  which  the  postage  of  the 
whole  kingdom  yielded  to  the  Duke  of  York.* 
Her  endless  docks  and  warehouses  are  among  the 
wonders  of  the  world ;  yet  even  those  docks  and 
warehouses  seem  hardly  to  suffice  for  the  gigantic 
trade  of  the  Mersey,  and  already  a  rival  city  is 
growing  fast  on  the  opposite  shore.  In  the  days 
of  Charles  the  Second,  Liverpool  was  described  as 
a  rising  town,  whidi  had  recently  made  great 
advances,  and  which  maintained  a  profitable  inter- 
course with  Ireland  and  with  the  sugar  colonies. 
The  customs  had  multiplied  eight  fold  within  six- 
teen years,  and  amounted  to  what  was  then  con- 
sidered the  immense  sum  of  fifteen  thousand 
pounds  annually ;  but  the  population  can  hardly 
have  exceeded  four  diousand.  The  shipping  was 
about  fourteen  hundred  tons,  less  than  the  tonnage 
of  a  single  modem  Indiaman  of  the  first  class ; 
and  the  whole  number  of  seamen  belonging  to 
the  port  cannot  be  estimated  at  more  than  two 
hundred." 

*'^A  rude  and  imperfect  eetabHihment  of  posts  for 
the  eonveyance  of  letters,  had  been  set  up  by  Charles 
the  First,  and  had  been  swept  away  by  the  civil  war. 
Under  the  Commonwealth  the  design  was  resumed. 
At  the  restoration,  the  proceeds  of  the  post  office,  after 
all  expenses  had  been  paid,  were  settled  on  the  Duke 
of  York.*' 


<'  The  position  of  London,  relatively  to  the  other 
towns  of  the  empire,  was,  in  the  time  of  Charles  the 
Second,  fiir  higher  than  at  present ;  for  at  present 
the  population  of  London  is  little  more  than  six 
times  the  population  of  Manchester,  or  of  Liver- 
pool. In  the  days  of  Charles  the  Second,  the 
population  of  London  was  more  than  seventeen 
times  that  of  Bristol  or  Norwich.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  any  other  instance  can  be  men- 
tioned of  a  great  kingdom  in  which  the  first  city 
was  more  than  seventeen  times  as  large  as  the 
second.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  in  1685^ 
London  had  been,  during  about  half  a  century, 
the  most  populous  capital  in  Europe;  yet  he  who 
rambled  to  what  is  now  the  gayest  and  most 
crowded  part  of  Regent  street,  found  himself  in 
a  soUtude,  and  was  sometimes  so  fortunate  as  to 
have  a  shot  at  a  woodcock.  The  inhabitants,  who 
are  now  at  least  nineteen  hundred  thousand,  were 
then  probably  a  little  more  than  half  a  million. 
London  had  in  the  world  only  one  commerdal 
rival,  now  long  outstripped,  the  mi|^ty  and  opu- 
lent Amsterdam.  English  writers  boasted  of  the 
forest  of  masts  and  yard-arms  which  covered  t^e 
river  from  the  bridge  to  the  tower,  and  of  the  in- 
credible sums  which  were  collected  at  the  Custom 
house,  in  Thames  street.  There  is  indeed,  no 
doubt  that  the  trade  of  the  metropolis  then  bore 
a  far  greater  proportion  than  at  present,  to  the 
whole  trade  of  the  country;  yet  to  our  generation 
the  honest  vauntmg  of  our  ancestors  must  appear 
almost  ridiculous.  The  shipping,  which  they 
thought  incredibly  great,  appears  not  to  have  ex- 
ceeded seventy  thousand  tons.  This  was  indeed, 
then,  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole  tonnage  of 
the  kingdom,  but  is  now  less  than.a  fourth  of  the 
tonnage  of  New  Castle,  and  is  nearly  equalled  by 
the  tonnage  of  the  steam  vessels  of  the  Thames. 
The  customs  of  London  amounted  in  1685,  to 
about  three  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  pounds 
a  year.  In  our  time,  the  net  duty  paid  annually 
at  the  same  place,  exceeds  ten  millions. 

"Ttie  magnificence  displayed  by  the  first  civic 
magistrate  was  almost  rc^.  The  gilded  coach, 
indeed,  which  is  now  annually  adinnred  by  the 
crowd,  was  not  yet  a  part  of  his  state.  On  great 
occasions  he  appeared  on  horseback,  attended  by 
a  long  cavalcade,  inferior  in  magnificence  only  to 
that  which,  before  a  coronation,  escorted  the 
sovereign  from  the  Tower  to  Westminster.  The 
lord  mayor  was  never  seen  in  public  without  his 
rich  robe,  his  hood  of  black  velvet,  his  cold  chain, 
his  jewel,  and  a  great  attendance  of  harbingers 
and  guards;  nor  did  the  world  find  any  thinff 
ludicrous  in  the  pomp  which  constantly  surrounded 
him;  for  it  was  not  more  than  proportioned  to  the 
place  which,  as  wielding  the  strength,  and  repre- 
senting the  dignity  of  l£e  dty  of  London,  he  was 
entitled  to  occupy  in  the  state.  That  city,  being 
then  not  only  without  equal  in  the  country,  but 
without  second,  had,  during  five  and  forty  years, 
exercised  almost  as  great  an  infiucnce  on  die  poli- 
tics of  England,  as  Paris  has,  in  our  own  time^ 
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ezoraued  oa  the  politMB  of  Fnooe.  It  is  no  ex- 
aggeration to  say,  that  but  for  the  hostility  of  the 
dty,  Charles  the  First  would  never  have  been 
vanquished,  and  that  without  the  help  of  the  city, 
Charles  the  Second  could  scarcely  have  been  re- 
stored." 

The  increase  in  the  population  generally  of 
England,  and  of  her  cities  in  particular,  may  well 
be  recorded  with  Qomplacency  by  her  patriotic 
historian,  for  they  are  indisputable  evidences  of 
national  prosperity.  They  are  no  less  evidences 
of  the  wisdom  upon  which  her  admirable  consti- 
tution is  based,  and  of  the  sound  administration 
of  her  general  laws:  While  indulging  reflections 
of  this  character,  we  cannot  but  advert^  to  the 
growth  of  our  own  oountry,  under  our  still  more 
admirable  constitution,  and  recollect  that  since 
the  revolution,  but  little  more  than  seventy  years 
ago,  our  population  has  increased  seven  fold-~ 
that  states  have  been  added  to  our  confederacy 
containing  millions,  which  were  then  unexplored 
wildernesses — and  cities  with  forty,  fifty,  or  one 
hundred  thousand  people  have  sprung  up,  busy 
with  ceaseless  industry,  and  buoyant  with  its 
multiplied  rewards — ^where,  half  a  century  since, 
a  log  hamlet,  or  a  clearing  even,  was  scarcely  to 
be  found.  T.  U. 


Vor  FricDdft'  Reriew. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  SCRIFTURE, 

(Cooeladad  froiB  pag«  333.) 

'<  FFa/6ri9i^ii^A/Ae/oo#."— In  the  north-west- 
em  provinces  of  India,  it  seldom  rains  during  the 
months  when  the  grain  crops  are  growing.  The 
fields  have,  therelnre,  generally,  to  be  several 
times  watered,  either  from  the  river  or  from  tanks 
and  wells  dug  in  places  convenient  for  the  pur- 
pose. After  they  are  sown,  the  fields  are  laid 
out  in  small  beds  or  compartments,  with  little 
channels  dug  between  them,  and  small  ridges, 
formed  of  the  earth  displaced,  making  each  little 
bed  into  a  sort  of  square  basin,  into  which  the 
water  is  made  to  flow,  akmg  the  channels,  by  a 
person  who  directs  it,  as  it  is  needed,  first  into 
<me  bed  and  then  into  another,  by  opening  a 
passage  for  it,  generally  with  the  bare  foot. 
When  one  has  been  well  overflowed,  so  as  to  be 
laid  for  a  time  quite  under  water,  he  shuts  up  the 
paasage  through  its  little  boundary  ridge,  wiui  his 
foot,  and  then  opens  one  into  another  subdivision 
of  the  field,  till  he  has  irrigated  the  whole.  This 
mode  of  watering  the  fields  is  not  peculiar  to 
India,  but  prevaib  all  over  the  East,  and  is  re- 
ferred to  in  Scripture,  where  mention  is  made  ci 
"watering  with  the  foaty"  a  phrase  not  very  in- 
telligible to  the  English  reader,  till  explained  by 
reference  to  this  practice,  so  common  in  the  warm 
countries  c^  Asia. 

''The  Jay  of  them  that  draw  iMto-."^The 
raising  of  so  much  water  as  is  required  for  this 
important  purpose,  forms  a  part  of  the  employ- 
ment of  the  villagers  during  the  dry  season. 


Men,  women,  children,  and  buUooks,  are  coa> 
stantly  engaged  in  raising  the  water  from  the 
river,  or  from  tanks  and  wells,  and  sending  it  in 
delightfully  cooling  and  refreshing  streams  over 
the  thirsty  fields ;  and  *the  noise  they  make  in 
shouting  to  their  cattle,  hallooing  to  each  otheri 
and  singing  at  the  tops  of  their  voices,  is  referred 
to  in  Scripture,  ''  as  the  joy  of  them  that  draw 
water.''  In  the  closely  pei^led  and  well  cidti- 
vated  districts  of  Bah4r  and  BenareSy  the  whole 
country  is  covered  with  wells,  and  the  lively  and 
noisy  groups  of  water  drawers  give  a  peculiar  in- 
terest and  animation  to  the  scenes  of  rural  lifcj 
and  are  always  dwelt  on  by  native  poets  wh^i 
they  wish  to  describe  a  happy  and  prosperous 
state  of  society;  and  the  same  use  of  such  a 
scene  is  made  by  the  prophet  when  he  says, 
''with  joy  shall  ye  draw  water  from  the  wells  of 
salvation"  There  are  various  ways  in  whic^ 
they  raise  the  water  from  wells,  but  the  most 
oommon  is  as  follows : — ^Two  small  pillars,  some- 
times merely  of  clay,  but  frequently,  also  of  wood 
and  stone,  are  erected,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
well.  A  piece  of  wood,  with  a  revolving  block 
in  the  middle  of  it,  right  over  the  mouth  of  the 
well,  is  placed  transversely,  with  an  end  resting 
on  each  pillar.  A  rope  is  passed  over  this  block, 
to  one  end  of  which  a  leather  bag,  composed  of  a 
whole  cow  hide,  drawn  t<^;ether  at  the  mouth  like 
a  purse,  is  attached.  TUs  is  let  down  into  the 
well,  and  at  once  fills  with  water,  on  which  the 
oxen  yoked  to  the  other  end  of  the  rope  are  driven 
off  at  a  round  .trot,  to  get  them  into  which  some 
smart  blows  and  loud  snouts  are  requisite.  This 
in  an  instant  brings  the  large  leather  bucket  to 
the  well's  mouth,  where  a  man  or  woman  stationed 
for  the  purpose  catches  hold  of  it,  and  pulling  it 
to  one  side  upsets  it,  so  that  its  contents  fall  into 
a  small  cistern,  from  which  the  water  flows  along 
a  little  canal  prepared  to  convey  it  to  any  field  or 
garden  where  it  may  be  required.  By  this  time 
the  oxen  are  walking  back  to  the  well's  mouth, 
the  cow  hide  is  again  let  down,  and  the  same  pro- 
cess is  repeated,  so  that  a  considerable  stream  is 
kept  flowmg  on  to  be  distributed  over  the  fields. 
"  The  Hck  man  let  down  through  the  tiling:^ 
Luke. — ^Not  a  few  of  the  houses  are  large  and 
lofty  buildings.  The  great  height  of  the  houses, 
and  the  steep,  narrow  stone  stair  leading  up  to 
their  flat,  terraced  roofe,  throns;h  very  dark  laby- 
rinths, and  the  absence  of  aU  windows  towards 
the  streets,  give  them  the  appearance,  generally, 
of  the  old  castles  in  Europe.  They  aU  open  to 
the  inside,  into  a  court,  which  is  great  or  small, 
according  to  the  sise  of  the  house,  and  towards 
iriiich  there  are  galleries  on  each  story,  frrom 
which  all  the  rooms  are  entered  by  separate  doors. 
In  very  hot  weather  a  canopy,  usually  made  of 
very  tluck  and  strong  striped  cloth,  is  drawn  over 
the  top,  to  keep  out  the  rays  of  the  sun  fr;om  the 
court  below,  and  the  rooms  which  open  into  it. 
In  the  gospels  we  are  informed  of  a  sick  man  who 
was  brought  on  a  couch  to  our  Saviour,  to  be 
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liealed,  bemg  carried  op  to  the  top  of  the  house; 
in  conseauenoe  of  the  crowd  anembled  aboat  the 
door,  ana  then  let  down,  bj  taking  off  the  roof. 
!nus  proceeding  eeems  to  vb  very  strange,  and 
rather  anrea80im>le,  and  the  owner  of  the  house 
might  natnrallj  have  taken  offence  at  getting  his 
roof  spoiled.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  howerer, 
that  the  proceeding  was  perfectly  reasonable,  and 
that  no  damage  whatever  was  done  to  the 
building,  as  thej  merely  had  taken  the  patient  on 
his  couch,  by  an  outer  staircase,  to  the  flat,  ter> 
raced  roof,  and  remoring  the  edge  of  the  eloth 
drawn  over  the  central  iuill,  or  open  court  of  the 
building,  let  him  down  at  once  into  the  midst  of 
the  people  there  assembled  to  listen  to  our 
Saviour's  instructions,  instead  of  makinr  a  dis- 
turbance bv  presedng  through  the  crowd.  The 
houses  in  Pwstine  were,  and  still  are,  built  on 
nearly  the  same  general  plan  as  those  of  Benares. 


CHRISTIAN  COUNSEL. 

To  FriendBy  concerning  the  Cross  of  Christ,  the 
power  of  Godf  thaileads  out  of  the  tDorldj  to 
the  tDorld  that  is  wiihoui  end. 

The  Cross  being  minded,  it  makes  a  separation 
from  all  other  lovers,  and  brings  to  God;  and  the 
ground  of  evil  thoughts  comes  to  be  opened ; 
which  cross  overturns  the  world  in  the  heart,  and 
must  be  taken  up  by  all  who  follow  Jesus  Christ, 
out  of  the  world  which  hath  an  end,  into  the  world 
which  is  without  end.  All  the  evil  things  of  the 
world  must  be  denied :  for  he  who  lopes  the  world, 
the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him;  but  where 
the  world  is  standing,  the  cross  is  not  lived  in. 
But  dwelling  in  the  cross  to  the  world,  here  the 
love  of  Gpd  is  shed  abroad  in  the  heart,  and  the 
way  is  opened  into  the  inheritance  which  fades 
not  away  ^ere  nothing  shall  enter  which  is  de- 
filed. For  God  is  not  seen,  but  in  the  eternal 
Xiight,  from  whence  all  pure  wisdom  comes:  this 
treasure  is  not  seen,  but  with  the  spiritual  eye ;  nor 
received,  but  with  the  pure  in  heart,  and  by  those 
who  dwell  and  abide  in  the  eternal  Light.  But  the 
carnal  heart  may  get  the  words  fnmi  them  who 
had  received  the  mdom,  and  who  dwelt  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord;  but  they  who  live  without  the 
fear,  may  get  their  words,  and  yet  know  not  wis- 
dom's gate,  from  whence  those  words  proceeded, 
havms  the  old  bottle.  Watdi  all  theref<»e,  and 
S3e  what  ye  do  possess:  for  all  who  gave  forth 
the  Holy  Scripture,  who  dwelt  in  the  fear  of  God, 
they  possessed  the  life,  which  thooe  words  pro- 
ceeded from;  and  the  secrets  of  the  Lord  were 
with  them.  Therefore  all  in  your  measure,  which 
is  of  Qod,  wait  that  it  may  guide  your  minds  up 
to  God,  and  follow  it  and  not  your  evil  desires, 
nor  the  lusts  of  the  world;'  for  the  fear  of  the 
Lord  will  keep  your  hearts  dean,  and  the  true 
wisdom  will  be  with  you  in  the  pure  heart. — iS#- 
lections  from  the  Epistles,  ^c,  of  George  Fox* 


y.TH«aAY.  DONATION  IBOM  THB  SANDWICH 
I8I.ANDB. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  some  two  or  three 
years  ago  we  began  to  furnish  eveir  American 
Missionary  station  among  the  heathen  with  a 
copy  of  our  Book  or  Peace,  containinff  the  full 
series  of  our  tracts.  From  India  and  t£e  Sand- 
wich Islands  we  have  heretofore  had  a  response 
in  the  form  of  grateful  acknowledgement  and 
liberal  donation  from  individuals;  but  we  were 
very  agreeably  surprised  to  receive,  January  15th, 
fit>m  a  native  church  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  a 
donation  of  one  hundked  bollabs,  accompanied 
by  the  following  excellent  letter  from  their  Pastor, 
both  which  we  commend  to  the  special  considera- 
tion of  our  friends  at  home  : 

<^  HiLO,  Sandwich  Islands,  April  24, 1848. 

Bcr.  O.  C.  SMkwlth,  Cw.  See.  An.  Pmm  Soe. 

My  Dear  Brother, — ^Allow  a  stranger  to  ad- 
dress you  a  brief  note  on  a  subject  of  a  mutual 
and  profound  interest. 

From  the  first  <Mrganization  of  the  A.  P.  S.,  we 
have  watched  its  progress  with  heart-felt  sympa- 
thy and  ardent  pray^.  We  have  viewed  it  as 
one  of  the  mildest  and  most  auspicious  stars  in 
our  moral  firmament.  We  believe  that  the 
radiance  it  diffuses  is  heavenlv ;  that  it  is  a  crea- 
tion of  ''  the  Father  of  lights ;''  and  that  the 
beams  it  so  clearly  sheds,  will  one  day  flood  the 
world.  I  admire  the  principles  and  the  operations 
of  this  Society.  It  seems  so  like  ''  the  kinedom 
of  heaven," — small,  and  quiet,  and  obscure  m  its 
beginning,  but  maldng  sure  and  steady  progress, 
and  destmed,  through  the  simple  energy  of  rea- 
son, and  light,  and  love,  to  gain  a  universal  con- 
quest over  the  minds  and  hearts  o^  men. 

That  savages,  and  men  who  reject  the  Bible, 
or  over  whom  the  gospel  has  exerted  no  trans- 
forming influence,  i£oiiId  '^  fight  and  devour  one 
another,"  is  wholly  consistent  with  our  fidlen 
and  depraved  nature ;  but  that  saints,  who  have 
been  bom  of  the  Spirit,  who  have  tasted  the  love 
of  Christ,  who  have  admixed  and  imbibed  his 
meek  and  lowly  spirit,  and  who  have  been  trana- 
lated  into  his  peaceful  kingdom, — ^that  these 
should  fflory  in  war|  and  carnage,  and  strife,  is 
one  (^  l£e  greatest  moral  absurduties,  and  one  of 
the  greatest  moral  abominations  of  the  aoe.  How 
affecting,  how  painful  the  thought,  that  l£e  pious, 
praying  professor,  the  kind  nSghbour,  the  affec- 
tionate father,  the  devoted  husband,  can  reconcile 
the  act  of  sending  a  bayonet  into  the  bowels,  a 
ball  into  die  heart,  or  a  fiery  bomb  into  the  habi- 
tation of  another,  with  the  holy  law,  '<  Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself."  Why  is  it  that 
the  Church  does  pot  better  understand,  better 
expound,  and  better  exemplify  the  nature  and  the 
doctrines  of  Christ's  kin^om  as  a  kingdom  of 
<<  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  Y*  Why  is 
it  that  mimsters  do  not  more  generally,  more 
fully,  and  more  feelingly  expound  and  urge  the 
doctrines  of ''  the  Prince  of  Peace/'  of  <'  the  Ool 
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of  Lore  and  Peace  V*  To  me  it  is  as  clear  aa 
sanbeama  that,  until  cor  gospel  shall  have  sab- 
dned  the  ambitious,  the  vengeful  and  bloody 
spirit  of  war  in  its  professors,  and  induced  them 
to  '*  ham  war  no  morty^  it  will  not  have  accom- 
plished its  legitimate  and  benign  object  in  our 
world.     But  I  will  not  prolong  these  remarks. 

My  chief  object  in  addressing  you  at  this  time, 
b  to  inform  you,  that  you  will  receive,  through 
the  secular  acent  of  our  mission,  an  order  on 
Henry  Hill,  Esq.,  Treas.  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  for 
one  hundred  dolhurs,  as  a  donation  to  the  Ameri- 
can Peace  Society  from  the  native  Church  at 
Hilo,  Hawaii.  It  is  but  a  mile  that  we  are  able 
to  cast  into  your  treasury ;  but  be  assured,  dear 
Sir,  we  do  it  with  cheeifm  hearts,  and  with  many 
prayers  and  warm  desires,  that  &e  principles 
your  Society  advocate,  may  spread  and  prevail 
until  they  ml  the  earth  with  peace  and  good-will. 

Were  I  able,  I  would  like  to  purchase  Jifiy 
dollars^  worth  of  your  Society's  publications  for 
gratuitous  distribution  among  seamen,  especially 
me  ^commanders,  officers,  Ac.,  of  our  navy,  and 
those  of  other  powers,  many  oi  whom  touch  at 
our  port.  Much  good  might  be  done  with  almost 
any  number  of  copies  of  the  **  Book  of  Peace.'' 
It  contains  an  excellent  collection  of  arguments 
and  ftcts  on  the  subject.  Oould  your  Society 
feel  able  to  put  any  of  its  publications  into  my 
hands,  they  will  be  received  most  gratefolly,  and 
distributed  according  to  the  best  of  my  judg- 
ment 

Praying  that  the  blessing  of  tiie  Qod  of  Peace 
may  rest  on  you  and  your  rellow-labourers,  I  am, 
Rev.  and  dear  Sir,  your  friend  and  brother, 

Titus  Coan." 


LARQE  SCTTHV  MANTTFACTORT. 

At  North  Wayne,  sixteen  miles  from  Hallowell 
and  Augusta^  in  Maine,  is  situated  the  Scythe 
Manu£ioturing  establishment  of  Reuben  B.  Dunn^ 
4he  largest  of  the  kind  in  the  world. 

The  establishment  consists,  besides  warehouses, 
finishing  shops,  Ac,  of  three  principal  buildings 
for  mann&otazing,  two  of  which  are  one  hundred 
and  forty-four  i&St  each  in  length.  In  these,  and 
in  d^nrtments  connected  with  the  establishment, 
are  e^^>loyed  about  one  hundred  men,  many  of 
wlumi  have  families  settied  at  this  place.  A 
flourishing  village  has  grown  up  within  a  few 
years,  and  is  rapidlv  increasing. 

Twelve  thousand  doien  scythes  are  annually 
mann&etured,  to  jModiioe  whieh  are  required 
450,000  lbs.  of  iron,  75,000  lbs.  of  steel,  800 
tons  of  hard  ooal,  10,000  buahelsof  ohaxooal,  100 
tons  of  grindstones,  and  half  a  ton  of  borax. 
The  laflt  article  is  used  in  the  process  of  welding. 

The  proprietor  has  been  at  great  puna  to 
inanulacinie  a  superior  article,  and  no  scythe  is 
permitted  to  go  into  the  market  till  it  has  passed 
ihe  ovdeal  of  two  experienced  and  carefiil  work- 
the  eaamination  of  the  general 


Buperinteudaat,  whose  inspection  extends  to  every 
part  of  ihe  establishment  This  care  has  given  to 
these  scythes  a  belebrity  whieh  secures  a  ready 
sale  for  all  that  can  be  furnished.  Extensive 
orders  are  now  received  from  all  the  Western 
States,  Canada,  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia. 
So  great  indeed  is  tiie  demand,  that  the  proprie- 
tor has  not  been  able  thus  £ur  to  supply  his 
orders. 

R.  B.  Dunn  is  erecting  additional  woAb  in  the 
vidnity,  which  will  soon  be  completed,  when  he 
will  be  enabled  to  turn  out  17,0<M)  dosen  scythes 
annually.  This  e^taUishment  is  now  more  than 
double  the  extent  of  any  other  in  the  world--'  - 
none  even  in  Europe  being  found  to  compete 
with  it.  It  has  vapidly  ^wn  to  its  present 
gtguitic  siae  by  the  indomitable  enterprise  and 
energy  of  its  present  propriet<Nr,  who,  from  small 
beginnings,  has  attained  to  wealth  and  deserved 
di^inction  as  a  public  bene&ctor. — Eastern 
Argus, 

CHRISTIAN  COURTESY. 

Boldness  in  the  avowal  and  defence  of  that 
which  is  goody  and  fearlessness  in  the  reproof  of 
that  which  is  evil,  are  esseniial  to  ihe  truly 
Christian  character.  Under  the  impelling  and 
ever  operative  influence  of  Christian  principle, 
the  naturally  timid  and  wavering  become  courage* 
otts  and  steadfast.  The  renovating  power  of  re* 
ligion  is  shown  not  only  in  their  moral  elevaiion» 
tlwir  power  to  resist  the  allurements  of  vice ;  or 
their  active  participation  in  every  movement  that 
brings  peace  on  eartli  and  good  will  to  men  ;  or 
in  their  mere  endurance  of  privation  and  sorrow 
with  reverent  and  placid  submission.  These 
are  necessary  fruits  of  personal  religion  every- 
where, B«t  there  are  instances  in  which  a 
poeitive  transformation  of  character  is  effected 
by  the  converting  power  of  the  Christian  religion. 

By  transformation  of  character  we  do  not  mean 
merely  reformatioii  of  habits,  such  as  Sabbath 
breakingy  drunkenness  or  other  intemperance* 
profane  swearing  and  kindred  evil  practices.  Of 
these  Christianity  is  necessarily  curative.  I| 
eannot  be  otherwise.  Christianity  invests  ita 
recipients  with  moral  principles  and  moral  power, 
and  necessarily  oounteracts  and  destroys  immoral 
practices.  But  it  does  more.  It  transforms  the 
lion  into  the  lambt  and  moulds  the  natural  dispo- 
sition aAer  the  Great  Exemphur  of  religion's 
own  puie  and  holy  and  elevated  doctrines.  It 
inspires  the  weak  with  strength  and  the  timkl 
with  courage.  Shrinking,  feeble  mortals  have 
become  heroes  under  its  controlling  sway,  and 
have  even  met  death  in  its  most  appalling  and 
torturing  aspects  wi|h  iace  unblanched  and  roos* 
cle  unmoved.  Such  is  the  impulsive  power  of 
true  Christianity  ;  such  is  its  effect  where  pre. 
vious  di9position  requires  that  that  feature  of  its 
extraordinary  power  should  be  applied  to  ihe  ia« 
dividuaL 
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*  Bat  Christianity  would  bring  the  whole  hamaa 
family  under  its  sway,  and  in  moral  disposition 
assimilate  them  to  its  great  author.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  endowed  with  inherent  powers  of 
adaptation  to  human  necessities.  It  can  restrain 
as  well  as  impel,  and  produce  pleasant  smooth- 
ness and  uniformity  when  the  materials  upon 
which  it  operates  are  naturally  rugged  and  un- 
equal. There  is  one  effect  which  true  Christi* 
anity  ever  produces — dignified,  manly  courtesy. 
This  is  the  natural  result  of  a  sincere  obedience 
to  its  requirements ;  and  of  the  loftiest  example 
of  genuine  courtesy — considejateness  for  others 
and  sweet  benevolence  in  his  inieroourse  with 
them — ^it  is  ever  saying — ^  He  has  left  us  an 
example  that  we  should  walk  in  his  steps.** 

If  this  disposition,  however  mneh  at  variance 
with  the  natural  temperament,  did  not  result  from 
a  candid  reception  of  the  Christian  religion,  it 
would  indeed  be  marvellous.  If  religion  can 
tame  ferocity,  as  countless  examples  prove ;  if  it 
can  inspire  the  timid  with  courage,  and  out  of 
weakness  educe  strength ;  it  can  surely  reduce 
the  ruggediiess  of  incivility  and  clothe  its  pos- 
sessor with  that  which  is  essential  to  his  wel- 
fare and  happiness  as  a  social  being — a  consider- 
ateness  for  the  comfort  of  others  and  a  disposi- 
tion to  practice  those  amenities  which  are  the 
charm  of  social  intercourse.  It  is  an  error  to 
suppose  that  Christianity  justifies  any  other  dis- 
position or  conduct  than  that  of  gentleness  and 
courtesy.  Reading  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the 
light  of  ordinary  intelligence,  we  can  form  no 
other  opinion  of  a  perfect  Christian  than  that  lie 
is,  of  necessity,  a  perfect  gentleman ;  or  in  other 
words,  that  he  is  fitted  for  his  position  and  duty 
and  privileges  as  a  social  being. 

Thi3  truth  deserves  more  attention  than  it  has 
received.  Indeed,  we  are  not  sure  that  religion 
has  not  sometimes  been  perverted  and  used  as  a 
justification  of  rudeness  with  which,  more  than 
any  system  of  philosophy,  it  is  at  direct  and  ir- 
revocable variance.  Or  perhaps,  to  speak  more 
ehariiably,  professing  Christians,  in  criminal  neg- 
lect of  self-examination  and  self-analysis,  have 
mistaken  rudeness  for  candor,  and  "  a  zeal  with- 
out knowledge  "  has  led  them  far  away  in  the 
wrong  direction.  It  seems  to  us  that  a  careful 
observation  of  the  character  and  precepts  of  the 
Messiah  would  go  far  to  correct  this  too  common 
error.  With  all  that  rigid  adherence  to  the  very 
hair-line  of  duty  and  truthfulness  which,  next  lo 
the  mirades,  was  the  manifestation  of  His  trtie 
Divinity,  and  the  authority  and  occasional  se- 
verity with  which  he  administered  reproof  to  the 
wicked,  the  Master  was  an  impersonation  of 
true,  dignified,  unchanging  courtesy  to  all  who 
had  intercourse  with  HifXk  As  was  He,  so 
should  be  his  disciples. 

Every  reader  will  admit,  if  the  principle  con- 
tended for  be  established,  that  among  professing 
Christians  then  is  need  of  reformation,  in  this 
one  particular.  Christian  courtesy  is  far  too  rare. 


Christianity,  robed  in  the  fashions  and  customs 
of  the  world,  may  be  met  with  all  too  often ;  but 
her  appearance  is  fantastic ;  her  gait  irregular 
«nd  undignified.  She  is  made  ridiculous  by  the 
garments  she  wears*  The  habiliments  suit  her 
not,  and  expose  her  to  scorn  and  the  gibes  and 
sneers  of  the  captious  and  ungodly.  What 
Christians  should  exhibit  is  not  the  merely  con- 
ventional form  of  politeness,  but  the  ever  con- 
sistent principle  of  Christian  courtesy ;  of  be* 
nevolent  good  will  to  all ;  of  gentleness  in  con« 
duct  and  conversation :  of  suavity  and  kindness 
of  manner; — ^not  the  namby-pambyism  of  af> 
fected  meekness ;  nor  the  haughty  bearing  of 
rigid  etiquette ;  nor  the  self-depreciation  of  volun* 
tary  humility ;  nor  the  superciliousness  of  phari- 
saic  pride  ;'-but  the  uniform,  maoly,  gentle  ur« 
banity  which  is  the  true  genuine  compound  of 
truthfulness  and  goodness. 


ANCIENT  FXMALI  DIXTKRITT. 

**  A  very  pleasing  instance  of  female  dexttrity 
in  carrying  water,  is  recorded  by  Herodotus,  v. 
12.  As  Darius,  king  of  Persia,  was  sitting  pub- 
licly in  one  of  the  streets  of  Sardis,  he  observed 
a  young  woman  of  great  elegance  and  beauty, 
bearing  a  vessel  on  her  head,  leading  a  horse  by 
a  bridle  fastened  round  her  arm,  and  at  the  same 
time  spinning  some  thread.  Darius  viewed  her 
as  she  passed,  with  attentive  curiosity,  observing, 
that  her  employments  were  not  those  of  a  Per* 
sian,  Lydian,  nor  indeed  of  any  Asiatic  female. 
Prompted  by  what  he  had  seen,  he  sent  some  of 
his  attendants  to  observe  what  she  did  with  the 
horse.  They  accordingly  followed  her;  when 
she  came  to  the  river,  she  gave  her  horse  some 
water,  and  then  filled  her  pitcher  ;  having  done 
this,  she  returned  by  the  way  she  came,  with  the 
pitcher  of  water  on  her  head,  the  horse  fastened 
by  a  bridle  to  her  arm,  and  as  before,  employed 
in  spinning. 

**  Industrious  labour  is  an  ornament  to  every 
young  woman  ;  indeed,  neither  the  symmetry  of 
her  person,  nor  the  vigor  of  her  mind  can  be 
perfectly  developed  without  it.  The  fine  forms 
and  glowing  health  of  the  women  of  old,  were 
chiefly  owing  to  their  temperate  modes  of  living, 
their  industrious  habits,  and  the  exercise  they 
took  in  the  open  uir.^'^Ewbank'B  HifdrauKcs. 

INTBRCOURSX   WITH   OUR  MAKER. 

I  will  always  account  myself  happy  in  the 
favour  of  God,  although  I  should  have  no  earthly 
thing  to  give  me  any  satisfaction. 

I  will  reckon  any  opportunities  for  being 
brought  into  converse  with  Ood,  as  treasure  to 
be  preferred  above  all  riches. 

I  will  never  be  in  any  othor  than  in  a  restloM 
disquiet  of  soul,  until  1  find  all  my  ends  to  be 
entirely  swallowed  np  in  the  glory  of  Ood.  I 
will  r^sh  all  my  enjoy  mwiti,  even  to  my  verj 
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meat  and  drink  itself,  ckiefty,  and  if  I  can,  merely, 
under  the  feeling  of  my  being  by  them  assisted 
in  the  knowledge  or  in  the  glory  of  God. — Cot- 
ton Mather, 


TRUK   RBLIOION* 

The  truth  may  be  theoretically  known  with- 
out being  savingly  experienced. 

This  is  a  subject,  which,  above  aU  others, 
demands  self-examinatioOt  because  it  is  the  ruin 
of  thousands,  in  our  professing  country,  that 
they  substitute  notions  of  the  head  for  experi- 
ence of  the  heart,  and  imagine  that  all  must  be 
right,  as  it  regards  their  eternal  interests,  because 
they  can  talk  well  on  religious  topics,  discern 
every  shade  of  difference  in  doctrinal  sentiment, 
separate  the  precious  from  the  vile  in  matters  of 
subtle  disquisition,  and  weigh  every  dogma  in 
the  scale  of  orthodoxy  with  prompt  and  aner- 
ring  precision.  But  all  this  may  be  done  withont 
the  necessary  existence  of  true  faith,  genuine 
conversion,  vital  experience,  and  habitual  com- 
munion with  God. 

To  judge  aright,  therefore,  we  must  look 
beyond  the  mere  superfices  of  religion.  Let  us 
ask,  what  docs  it  do  for  us  in  private  when  alone 
with  God  T  Do  its  charm  and  power  depend  on 
external  association  ?  and  do  these  evaporate  in 
the  secret  silence  of  the  mind,  when  there  is  no 
opportunity  for  display,  no  provocative  to  excite- 
ment? 

We  must  estimate  the  quality  of  our  religious 
profession,  and  the  amount  of  positive  influence 
arising  from  a  knowledge  of  divine  truth,  not  by 
the  state  of  our  minds  at  a  public  meeting,  or 
under  a  powerful  sermon,  or  in  company  with 
beloved  christian  friends,  but  from  the  calm, 
retired  emotions  of  the  soul,  Godward,  when  no 
eye  sees  us  but  that  of  Omniscience,  and  from 
the  measure  of  hallowed  delight  which  we  are 
enabled  to  realize  in  a  noiseless  round  of  ordi- 
nary duties  entered  upon,  and  steadily  performed 
with  a  view  to  the  glory  of  God. 

The  religion  of  mere  bustle  and  talk  will  leave 
its  possessor  in  the  night  of  affliction  and  death. 
And  who  can  paint  the  bitter  disappointment  of 
the  soul,  on  discerning,  perhaps  too  late,  that 
knowledge  has  been  mistaken  for  graee,  the 
forms  of  religion  for  the  power,  and  profession 
for  principle.— Isaac  Taylor* 

COMPENSATION   FOB   AUTHORSHIP. 

At  the  foot  of  the  article'^  in  last  number  of 
the  Review,  glancing  at  England  under  Charles 
the  SecondfBome  information  was  given  respecting 
the  amount  to  be  received  by  Macaulay  for  his 
History  of  England,  &c.  Since  the  publication 
of  that  article,  it  has  oocnrred  to  the  writer  that 


the  following  more  extended  statements;  would  be 
curious  to  such  as  are  not  already  cognizant  of 
them.  They  are  obtained  from  the  London 
JlthencBum,  T.  U. 

The  £600  a  year,  for  ten  years,  to  T.  B.  Ma- 
caulay, for  ten  years'  copyright  of  the  first  two 
volumes  of  his  '  History  of  England/  is  perhaps 
the  largest  sum  ever  given  for  a  work  in  two  vol- 
umes.    The  largest  sums  heretofore  known  to 
have  been  paid,  are— 4,000  guineas  to  Washing- 
ton Irving  for  his  'Life  of  Columbus,'  in  four 
volumes,  octavo — 2,000  guineas  to  Moore  for  his 
'  life  of  Byron,'  in  two  vols.,  quarto — and  £4,500 
for  ten  years  to  the  present  Bishop  of  Oxford  and 
his  brother,  for  the  '  Life  of  Wilberforce,'  in  five 
volumes,   octavo.       Roberts    is    said    to    have 
received  8,000  guineas  from  his  'Life  of  Hannah 
More,'    in  five  volumes,  octavo — ^Twiss   2,000 
guineas  from  his    'Life  of  Lord  Eldon,' — and 
Stanley  something  like  1,500  guineas,  from  his 
Life  of  Dr.  Arnold,' — ^but  these  were  reoeipts 
upon  the  sale,  not  specific  sums  given  by  way  of 
speculation  like  the  payments  to  Moore,  Lring, 
Wilberforoe,  and  Macaulay.  The  largest  sum  ever 
realized  by  any  one  work  whilst  it  continued  to 
be  called  a  new  publication,  was  £18,000,  the 
proceeds  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  '  life  of  Napoleon,' 
— ^the  work  of  twelve  months,  and  published  in 
nine  volumes,  octavo,  1827.     'The  Row'  was 
literally  besieged  with  demands  for  the  'Life  of 
Napoleon,'  as  Stationers'  Hall  used  to  be  on 
'Ahnanao  day' — ^when  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
printing  almanacs  belonged   to  the   Stationers' 
Company.     The  'Life  of  Columbus'  has  not  yet, 
we  believe,  paid  its  expenses ;  the  '  Life  of  Byron' 
was  a  loss  till  its  appearance  in  one  thick  volume 
with  double  columns;  and  the  'Life  of  Wilber- 
foroe,' it  is  well  known,  was  a  heavy  &ilure. 
Macaulay's  annuity  is,  therefore,  a  lottery  with 
the  Longmans.     The  best  and  most  remunerative 
books  in  English  literature  have  been  bought  by 
booksellers  at  the  lowest  prices. 


*It  may  not  be  amiss  to  state  that,  by  some  oversight, 
the  signatare  to  that  article  was  iiworreetly  given,  and 
farther,  that  the  second  volane  of  Maeauliiy's  History 
^MS  been  published. 


SPEAK  GENTLY, 
Speak  gently ! — It  is  betrer  far 

To  rule  by  love,  than  fear- 
Speak  gently — let  not  harsh  words  mar 

The  good  we  might  do  here  t 

Speak  gently  I  Loye  doth  whisper  low 
The  love  that  true  hearts  bind  { 

And  gently  friendship's  accents  flow ; 
AAetlon's  voice  is  kind. 

Speak  gently  to  the  little  child  I 

Its  love  l>e  sore  to  gain ; 
Teach  it  in  accents  soft  and  mild  {— - 

It  may  not  long  remain. 

Speak  gently  to  the  young,  for  they 
Will  have  enough  to  bear — 

Pass  through  life  al  best  they  may, 
'Tis  full  of  anxious  care  t 

Speak  gently  to  the  ^ed  one. 
Grieve  not  the  care-worn  heart ; 

The  sands  of  life  are  nearly  run. 
Let  such  in  peace  depart ! 
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Speak  geotly,  kindly,  to  the  poor ; 

Let  no  harsh  tone  be  heard  j 
Thev  have  enough  they  mast  endare, 

Witboot  an  unkind  word  I 

Speak  gently  to  the  erring — ^know. 

They  may  have  toiled  in  vain; 
Parchanca  uakindoeea  nnade  than  to ; 

Oh  win  them  back  again! 

Speak  gently  I    He  who  gave  his  life 

To  bend  nian'a  atubborn  wtlU 
When  eleraeots  were  fierce  with  strife » 

Said  to  them,  «<  Peace  be  etiJU'' 

Speak  gently  t--*tU  a  little  thing    * 

Dropped  in  the  heart's  deep  well; 
The  goody  the  joy  which  it  may  bringi 

Eternity  shall  tell. 

SUMMART  OF  NEWS. 
CovoKxas.— ResolutionB  paaaed  by  tbe  Le^giabtim 
of  South  Carotina,  against  tae  Wiliiu>t  Proviso,  hare 
been  presented  In  both  Houses.  Similar  resolutioas 
have  been  paned  tor  the  Missouri  Legislature.  A 
bill  has  beiea  intrikoed  by  Senator  Benton,  pro- 
Tiding  for  the  locatioii  and  oonstmction  of  aoeiMtial 
Natioaai  Road  from  St.  Loais  to  San  Fianciaeo, 
with  a  baadh  to  the  Cohunbia  River.  A  measoge 
£rom  the  President,  in  reply  to  the  oall  for  laforaiM 
tion  in  reference  to  the  Mexican  protocol,  was  sent 
into  ihe  House  on  the  8th.  The  President  con- 
siders that  the  protocol  made  no  explanations  cal- 
culated to  give  aTalse  eonstraction  to  the  treaty. 
On  the  18th,  the  Civil  ^uid  Diplomatic  Appropriation 
Bill  being  nnder  consideration  in  the  iSenate,  eon- 
sideiable  discosaion  look  nlaoe  on  a  proj^tkn  to 
strike  out  the  provision  abolishing  flogging  in  the 
Nary.  Senators  Hale  and  Niles  spoke  against  the 
practice  of  flogsing,  and  Badger,  Butler,  Clayton, 
Calhoun  and  oSers,  defended  it.  The  motion  to 
strike  out  was  finall]^  carried,  and  an  amendment 
•ffered  by  Hala,  similar  to  the  one  stricken  oat, 
was  defeated,  17  to  31.  A  biU  for  the  esUblish* 
ment  of  a  Department  of  the  Interior,  was  renoited 
in  the  House  <m  the  12th.  This  important  bul  was 
dmwn  up  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasurv.  The 
new  Department  proposed  is  to  take  from  the  State 
Department,  the  Fatent  Office  and  Census;  from 
the  Treasury  Department,  the  Land  Office  and 
Cbast  Survey ;  from  the  War  Department,  the  Indian 
Bureau  and  Pension  Office ;  from  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, the  Marine  Pension  Desk  j  from  the  Execu- 
tive Department,  the  Public  Buildings,  &c  The 
Secretary  of  the  interior  to  have  a  sa&ry  of  $6,000 
per  annum.  The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrosaed, 
111  to  76. 

PSNMSTLVAHIA  LlOTSLATORS.— \  bill  tO  OrCCt  a 

new  County  out  of  parts  of  Back&  Montgomery  and 
Chester,  has  paasedthe  Senate.  The  bill  to  exemot 
property  to  the  amonnt  of  §300  from  levy  and  sale 
on  execution  or  distress  far  rent,  passed  tAe  Senate 
on  the  9th,  by  a  vote  of  IB  to  II.  The  House  has 
under  consideration  the  bill  fiom  the  Senate,  re- 
pealing the  bill  to  incorporate  the  Erie  and  Ohio 
Rail  Road  Company. 

Europe. — The  steamer  Niagam  arrived  at  Bos- 
ton on  the  1  1th,  with  dates  to  the  27th  ult.  The 
commercial  accounts  .are  eooaideied  favoiuable,  but 
otherwise  die  news  is  not  of  mnch  importance.  The 
Gburt  of  Queen's  Bench  has  decided  against  the 
prisoners,  in  the  appeal  of  O^Brien,  Meaghe^  Mc- 
Menus  and  0*Donohae.    Meagher^  it  is  said;  will 


contest  his  case  no  further.  In  the  other  three 
cases,  the  necessary  steps  have  been  taken  for  the 
final  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords.    The  principal 

3uestion  of  interest  now  amtated  in  France,  is  the 
issolutaon  of  the  NatioiuU  Assembly,  which  it  is 
desired  by  many  should  take  place  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, in  order  that  the  renuar  constitutional  As* 
aembly  may  be  elected,  and  may  enter  upon  the 
exercise  of  its  functions.  A  large  portion  of  the 
Assembly,  however,  is  opposed  to  an  early  dissolu- 
tion. It  is  announced  that  Boulace  de  la  Meurthe 
has  been  elected  Vice  President  of  the  Republic 
by  the  Assembly.  The  German  Parliament  has 
decreed  that  die  Emperor  shall  be  chosen  from 
among  the  reigning  German  sovereigns.  The 
motion  to  make  the  Imperial  dignity  hereditary, 
was  rejected,  211  to  268, 


NOTICE. 


Much  interest  having  been  manifested  hi  the  Ms* 
MoaiALS  OF  RcsBoeA  JoiiES,  and  many  Friends  hav 
ing  desired  their  coUeotion  in  a  separate  volume , 
the  Compiler  hereby  notifies  his  Readers  that,  with 
a  view  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  long  cherished 
object,  and  claiming  the  essays  as  strictly  private 
property,  he  has  asenred  the  copy  right :  and  has  in 
reaaiaasaeonsiderably  more  material  than  what  has 
been  4om  time  to  time  publiihed  in  the  Review. 
As  it  is,  however,  deatmble  to  make  the  collection 
aa  complete  aa  practioahle,  and  as  many  of  her  let- 
ters (doubtless  still  in  existence)  have  not  yet  been 
placed  within  his  reach,  he  respectfully  solicits 
friends,  in  this  country  and  in  Elngland,  who  may 
have  it  In  their  power,  to  aid  him  with  any  docu- 
ments oaleolated  to  enhance  the  interest  of  the 
work. 

The  raaterials  which  he  desires^  may  be  chuaied  as 
follows: 

l5^    Letitrt  mritUn  by  Rebecca  Jones. 

2d.    Letters  qfparHcular  interest  addressed  to  her. 

3d,  Minutes  of  Monthly  or  "ther  mutlngs  respect' 
ing  her  attendance  and  gospel  service. 

ith.  Memorials  respecting  her^  made  by  her 
ftiemds  intheir diaries  or  letters. 

4th.  Inttruting  and  perfectly  authentit  anaedaUt 
respecflng  her. 

An  accumte  attention  to  dates  is  desirable.  It  is 
wished  to  present  the  work,  as  far  as  practicable,  in 
the  ibfin  of  a  familiar  and  instructive  biograpny. 
papers  entrusted  to  the  Compiler  will  be  carefullv 
returned  if  requested.  They  may  be  sent  to  Wif« 
ham  J.  AlUnson,  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  or,  if  more 
ooavenient,  may  be  left  for  him  with  the  Editor  or 
Publidber  of  Fnead's  Review.  W.  J.  A. 


NEW  FREE  LABO0R  GOODS; 

Jnat  received,  aaiee  aasortaient  of  Cotton,  Siix 
and  Maaiao  stockings,  shirtf  and  drawera,  which  will 
b«  told  as  low  aa  similar  articles  elsewhere. 

Also,  just  raeeived,  a  variety  of  other  goods,  vis., 
Maalinsy  Priata,  GingliaiXM,  Checks,  Knitting  Cotton, 
&c.  Gso.  W.  Tatloe, 

Fifth  aud  Cherry  StxeeU,  Philada. 

8d  mo.  17th,  1849. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  NEGRO. 

Sabaeribera  to  the  above  work,  and  others  who  may 

wish  to  obtain  it>are  iaformed  that  it  is  now  to  be  bad 

of  Geo.  W.  Tavlob,  at  the  Free  Pfodaca  Store,  Fifth 

and  Cherry  Streets.  * 
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fCoDtlnaed  from  page  S3t.) 

Katherine  Howell^  in  her  diary,  sajs,  First 
taonth  27th,  1795—"  Our  Monthly  Meeting  this 
day,  was  a  season  of  great  favour  to  some,  whose 
states  were  pertinently  spoken  to.  After  the 
minute  was  read  of  R.  Jones  having  performed 
the  family  visit  to  our  meeting,  Deborah  Darby 
arose,  Jike  a  mother  in  Israel  indeed,  and  spoke 
somewhat  after  this  manner:  'See,  Friends,  how 
you  have  been  favoured,  beyond  the  rich  man 
formerly,  who  requested  that  one  might  be  sent 
from  the  dead  to  warn  his  relations;  but  it  was 
not  granted  to  him.  But  you  have  had  one  raised 
up  to  you  again^  thetefore  I  entreat  yon  to  gather 
up  ihe  fragments  that  nothing  be  lost.' " 

Nicholas  Wain,  having  obtained  the  united 
eoncorrenoe  of  his  friends,  in  his  prospect  of  a 
-visit  to  Ireland  and  part  of  England,  R.  J.  was 
•olicitouB  that  he  should  have  the  comfort  of  a 
foitable  o(»npaiuon ;  and  she  notes,  Fourth  month 
M,  "  I  have  this  evening  heard  that  one  of  our 
most  upright  pillars,  David  Bacon,  an  Elder 
worthy  of  double  honour,  has  yielded  in  sympathy 
with  dear  N.  Wain,  in  order  to  accompany  him 
over  the  g|[oai  deep,  which  must  be  a  precious 
seal  to  N.  W.'s  commission.  What  joy  will  dear 
8.  Harrison  and  Thomas  Scattergood  feel,  should 
ihey  bepermitted  to  meet ;  D.  S.  being  a  father 
in  the  OYuth  to  botii.  Thomas'  first  wife  was  D. 
Bacon's  daughter,  one  of  my  scholars." 

"  1795,  Eighth  month  15th.  Being  poorly  in 
health,  attd  having  obtained  leave  of  my  friends, 
-  my  kind  friend,  Catharine  Haines,  offering  to  take 
me  into  tho  country  ibr  the  benefit  of  the  air ;  we 
croesid  the  Delaware  about  8  P.  M.,  in  company 
with  several  Jersey  Friends,  and  had  a  pleasant 
pde  to  Woodbaij;  where  we  staid  at  the  house  of 


John  Tatnm,  during  the  Quarterly  Meeting  there. 
Two  meetings  were  held  on  First  day,  and  that 
for  business  on  Second  day — all  large,  and  mea- 
surably owned  with  good.  There  were  also  from 
Philadelphia,  N.  A.  8.,  E.  Foulke,  Daniel  Drinker, 
Margaret  Elliott,  Ac  The  first  two  had  accepta> 
ble  service.  We  visited,  at  different  times,  Smh 
WhitaU,  Joseph  and  Hannah  Whitall,  J.  Bhusk- 
weQ  and  wife,  David  Cooper,  in  a  low  but  &vour- 
able  situation,  S.  Mickle  and  John  Reeve. 

10th.  In  the  afternoon  came  to  Haddonfield; 
lodged  at  John  Hopkins,'  and  attended  thdr 
Week  day  Meeting — an  exercising  time.  Martha 
Allinson,  and  three  of  her  diildren,  met  us  and 
came  wiUi  us  to  B.  Swett'a,  from  whence  we  had 
purposed  to  go  that  afternoon  home  with  M, 
Allinson,  (at  Cropwell,)  but  a  heavy  rain  coming 
on,  and  k  strong  wind  blowing  from  the  north«east, 
we  suffered  M.  A.  to  depart,  and  we  being  both 
infirm,  were  most  easy  to  abide  with  our  kind 
friends,  B.  and  M.  Swett,  that  ni^ht. 

21st.  It  having  rained  steadily  during  the 
night,^  and  continuing  wet,  we  were  easy  to  give 
up  going  to  Cropwell  Meeting,  hoping  to  get  there 
soon. 

22d.  Went  to  Martha  Allinson's,  and  after  an 
open  time  there,  D.  A.  took  us  to  Burlington, 
where  we  attended  their  two  meetings  on  thci23d, 
being  First  day.  We  went  home  with  John  Cox 
and  lodged.  Next  day  dined  at  John  Smith's, 
and  came  in  the  evening  to  Burlington. 

25th.  Concluded  to  stay  till  to-morrow,  when, 
if  most  easy  to  go  to  Buck's  Quarterly  Meeting, 
we  shall  have  but  seven  miles  to  go,  and  Jomi 
Hoskins  has  agreed  to  go  with  us.'' 

Her  diary,  which  br^iks  off  abruptly;^  was  pro- 
bably intermptMi  by  illness.  After  attending 
Bucks  and  Burlington  Quarterly  Meetings,  and 
spending  a  short  tune  in  Bucks  county,  she  re- 
turned to  her  home  with  an  intermittent  fever. 

Extract  from  a  letter  from  Sarah  Harrison  to  R.  J. 
Leed§y4thmo,Ath^  1796. 

*  *  4(  «  IK  4(  HE 

"  I  do  not  wi  ih  to  burden  thee  with  my  troubles, 
for  I  find  thou  hast  enough  of  thy  own,  and  my 
feelings  are  awakened,  and  my  sympathy  ham 
been  renewed  with  thee,  in  the  late  fieiy  trial 
through  which  thou  hast  had  to  pass,  though  I 
know  not  from  whence  those  bitter  waters^riiig, 
and  therefbre  I  ato  a  stranger— that  JB,  from  kir 
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formation — ^to  the  natare  of  the  oaae.  But  as  I 
was  pondering  it  in  my  mind  this  morning,  the 
language  of  we  apostle  was  brought,  with  some 
degree  of  clearness,  to  my  remembrance,  inducing 
me  to  take  up  my  pen,  poor  as  I  am,  just  to  re- 
mind thee  of  what  he  says — 'Think  it  not 
strange  conoerning  the  fiery  trial  which  is  to  try 
you,  as  though  some  strange  thing  had  happened 
unto  you;  but  rejoice,  inasmuch  as  ye  are  par- 
takers of  Christ's  sufferinj;8/  and,  indeed,  it  is 
good  for  us,  on  such  occasions,  to  remember  who 
it  was  that  suffered  so  great  contradiction  from 
sinners,  even  from  one  who  had  dipped  in  the 
dish  with  him,  which  wo  may  suppose  made  it 
harder  to  bear  than  the  same  treatment  from  a 
profeased  enemy  would  have  been.  For,  as  said 
David, '  if  it  had  been  an  enemy,  I  could  have 
borne  it'  And  amongst  the  many  perils  that 
Paul  met  with  by  land  and  by  sea,  he  looked 
upon  ihem  that  were  brought  upon  him  by  fidse 
brethren,  to  be  the  worst.  Dear  friend,  if  thou 
hast  been  tried  with  any  thing  similar  to  what  I 
have  hinted  at,  and  thy  soul  made  sorrowful  by 
any  of  those  with  whom  thou  hast  heretofore 
taken  sweet  counsel,  and  you  have  in  those  days 
gone  up  to  the  house  of  the  Ixnd  in  company, 
thou  art  to  be  felt  for,  and  I  do  leel  for  thee  as 
much  as  my  nature  is  capable  of.  And  mv  de- 
sire  is,  that  thou  mayst  take  that  ancient  advice, 
'Fret  not  thyselt  because  of  evil  doers,'  but  let 
such  be  unto  thee  as  a  heathen  man  and  a  pub- 
lican ;  thouffh  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
feelingis  of  &y  mind  on  such  mournful  occasions 
will  produce  the  moving  language,  'how  is  the 
^eld  of  the  mighty  vilely  oast  away  V  *' 

WeU,  what  more  shall  I  say  upon  an  unknown 
subject,  except  it  be,  fear  thou  not,  for  though 
thousands  may  &11  by  thy  side,  Kid  ten  thousands 
by  thy  right  hand,  none  of  these  things  shall 
come  near  thee,  only  l&ou  shalt  see  them  with 
thine  eyes,  and  mayest  have  to  go  heavily  on  thy 
way  on  their  account.  But  oh,  mayst  thou  re- 
member that  it  was  to  those  who  sighed,  and 
cried  for  wrong  things,  which  prevailed  in  days 
of  old,  that  he  who  had  the  writer's  ink-horn  was 
sent  to  set  his  mark  upon  them.  And  with  him 
there  is  neither  variableness  nor  shadow  of  turn- 
ing ;  so  oast  not  *way  thy  confidence,  but  trust  in 
the  Lord  forever.  On  my  own  account,  I  have 
reverently  to  abknowledfle,  that  he  that  is  mighty 
hi^  done  for  me  great  wings ;  he  hath  taken  me 
as  fiom  the  dung-hill,  and  set  me  among  princes. 
The  consideration  thereof  hath  often  humbled  my 
jnind,  and  leads  to  the  enquiry,  '  What  shall  I 
render  unto  thee  for  all  thy  ben^ts  I'  And 
persuaded  I  am  that  nothing  short  of  the  dedica- 
tion of  my  whole  heart  will  be  accepted;  and  I 
am  very  sensible,  that  the  time  is  coming  wherein 
I  shall  stand  as  much  in  need  of  the  prayers  of 
iny  firiends,  as  I  have  at  any  time  since  I  left 
home.  And  therefore  I  most  sincerely  desire  to 
be  remembered  by  thee,  and  by  all  that  desire 
my  preservatioD."       ♦         ♦         ♦        * 


From  New  York,  where  she  appears  to  have 
been  attending  the  Yearly  Meeting,  accompanied 
by  Catharine  Haines — a  minute  from  her  Monthlv 
Meeting  bebg  sent  after  her — she  writes,  Fifth 
month  27th,  1796,  to  Heniy  Drinker: 

«  *  fc  4t  4t  4t  «c 

"'Tisezpeoted  th»  Yearly  Meeting  will  close 
to-morrow.  It  has  been  large,  and,  so  fiur  as  my 
weak  judgment  goes,  a  aobd  instructive  time; 
though  by  /reason  of  an  atlMok  of  chill  and  ftiver, 
I  was  prevented  attending  on  Third  and  Fourth 
days,  since'which  I  have  just  made  out  to  get  to 
meeting,  in  0.  Haines's  carriage,  and  returned 
immediately  to  my  chamber  at  £.  Prior's,  where 
I  have  ail  neeessaiy  attention  and  care.  Thy 
messages  of  love  have  been  ^en  to  all  intendeci, 
except  H.  Barnard,  who  is  also  laid  l^  throu^ 
indisposition.  She  was,  however,  at  meeting  this 
morning,  and  spread  a  concern  before  the  meetings 
with  w&ch  Martha  Bouth  and  mvself  could  not 
fully  accord,  yet  in  sympathy  with  her,  and  at 
her  request,  we  bore  her  company  into  the  men's 
meeting,  where  it  was  decided  against.  I  hope 
she  will  be  relieved  thereby. 

"  Thy  account  of  the  departure  of  our  dear 
friends,  and  that  they  went  out  (n  Seventh  day, 
wasgratifying  to  divers  Friends  here,  particularly 
J.  Wigham  and  M.  Routh.  These  dear  friends, 
with  myself,  have  a  treat  in  the  company  of  Wm. 
Botch,  &c.,  who  arrived  here  on  Seventh  day. 
He  looks,  I  think,  full  as  well  as  before  he  went 
to  France,  &c.,  only  that  his  hair  is  a  litUe 
changed.  If  my  health  should  be  restored  by 
the  early  part  of  next  week,  I  hope  to  tunThome- 
wards,  though  I  may,  perhaps,  stop  a  fow  days  at 
Ruhway,  &c." 

After  referring  to  the  removal  by  death  of 
some  Friends,  she  continues : 

"But  I  consider  that  it  is  but  a  little  while 
that  wo,  who  are  now  moving  about,  shall  have 
the  opportunity  of  evincing,  to  suoh  as  are  ad- 
vancing on  the  stage  of  life,  that  we  prefer  the 
welfare  of  the  cause  of  Truth  to  our  chief  joy,  and 
and  in  so  doing,  be  '  laying  up  a  good  foundation 
against  the  time  to  come.'  Therefore,  my  hum- 
bbd  spirit  craves  that  /may,  in  an  especial  man- 
ner, cleave  closely,  now  in  my  declining  afle,  to 
that  good  Hand  which,  in  eariy  Ufe,  visited  and 
bore  up  my  tribulated  soul;  wmch  has  been  with 
me  in  every  varied  scene,  and  which  is  still  to 
me,  however  unworthy,  die  alone  Helper-— the 
Physician  of  value — ^the  unfailing  Friend  I  May 
the  sense  of  his  .unmerited  kindness  keep  me 
through  the  remaining  part  of  ray  painful  pilgrim- 
age, where  only,  as  I  am  abundantly  convinced, 
is  safety,  even  in  a  state  of  humble  watchfulness 
and  child-like  simpliciW — ^weaned  from  all  crea- 
tuieiy  dependence,  and  fully  reagned  to  his  blesi- 
ed  will  m  all  tlM  fntore  dispensations  of  his 
unerring  Providence ;  and  finiJly,  allow  mbhui 
an  admiUancB  within  the  gates  of  that  Hol^ 
City,  towards  which,  with  lo^smg  desire^  the  eye 
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of  my  iKml  has  been  turned  aiiioe  tlie  iixteenth 
year  of  my  i^  I  Unite  wHh  me  in  deaire^  my 
dear  friend,  tor  this  I  that  without  seeking  <  great 
thinp  for  myself/  I  may  derote  inyself  more 
faUiftdly  as  the  eyening  approaches,  in  seeking 
after  on  eMUUhmeni  in  His  &voar,  which  is 
better  than  life,  and  which,  if  but  happily  obtained, 
will  more  than  compensate  for  all  that  my  poor 
exercised  spirit  hath  endured  for  more  than  forty 
years:  being  the  crown  that  will  ney^  &de,  but 
abide  for  ever  and  ever. 

<<  K I  haye  exceeded,  tell  me  so,  and  believe 
me  to  be  thy  much  obliged,  and  sincerely  aflEec- 
tionate  friend,  B.  Jonxs. 

FifUi  month  30th,  in  a  letter  to  B.  0.,  she 
mentions,  that  although  she  had  suffered  with  an 
attack  of  chill  and  fever,  she  attended  all  but 
three  or  four  of  the  sittings  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing. ''  We  have  had,"  she  says,  ''  a  large  and  solid 
meeting,  and  last  night  a  parting  meeting  with 
the  youth,  which  was  a  blessed  season,  in  which 
I  thought  of  thee,  with  strong  desires  that  thy 
tender  mind  may  be  duly  impressed  with  a  sense 
of  the  Lord's  preserving  goodness  and  fear,  and 
be  kept  in  a  watchful  innocent  state.     Hereby 
will  my  joy  be  greatly  increased.     John  Wi^^am 
lodges  at  John  Kind's,  William  Botch  and  his 
daughter  Mary,  at  John  Murray's,  where  are  also 
Martha  Bouih  and  her  companion  L.  R. — so  we 
are  scattered  about.     I  hear  that  B.  Cathrall*  is 
going  fast,  so  thou  seest,  my  dear,  that  the  youth, 
as  well  as  the  aged,  are  called  away — ^tliat  we 
need  all  endeavour  to  be  in  readiness  to  meet  the 
Lord  in  the  way  of  his  coming.     I  do  not  suspect 
thy  being  in  more  danger  than  other  young  per- 
sons; but  as  my  soul  is  deeply  concerned  for  thy 
preservation,  and  as  man^  dear  friends  have  taken 
most  especial  tender  notice  of  thee,  and  do  love 
thee,  and,  what  is  far  better,   I  believe  ihy 
heavenly  Father  loves  thee,  and  has  not  been 
wanting  in  his  secret  and  blessed  intimations  to 
thy  own  mmd,  I  do  therefore  earnestly  entreat 
thoQ  to  beg  of  Him  for  help  and  power,  to  resist 
all  manner  of  temptations,  and  to  walk  before 
him  in  humility,  innocence  and  holy  fear.     Then 
will  he  delight  to  bless  thee,  and  both  inwardly 
ajid  outwaiSly  to  proq>er  thee,  and  crown  thy 
tender  mind  with  the  incomes  of  his  enriching 
peace.     Farewell  my  dear  girl — ^may  the  Lord 
keep  thee  and  me  near  to  himself,  that,  if  we 
meet  again  in  this  world,  it  may  be  with  minds 
suitably  impressed  with  a  sense  of  his  goodness, 
and  if,  in  his  wisdom,  he  see  meet  to  order  it 
othttirise,  oh,  that  we  may  meet  in  the  mansions 
of  rest  and  peace.     So  live  in  that  which  will  help 
thee  to  love  thy  poor,  weak,  affidctionate  friend, 

B.  JONSS. 

(Tobecoatlmied.) 

•  Sister  to  Bt.  Cathrall,  and  w&n  to  H.  C. 


For  Prieodt'  Brriew. 
JOHN  C.  CALHOUN'S  LIST  OF  GRIEYANCfifl. 

The  declaration  of  grievances  issued  by  the 
Southern  caucus,  which  is  understood  to  be  the 
production  of  the  celebrated  Senator  of  South 
Carolina,  may  be  fairly  presumed  to  contain  all 
the  charges  which  the  slaveholders  of  the  South 
are  prepured  to  advance  against  their  nonnslave- 
holding  brethren  of  the  North,  in  relation  to  the 
compromises  of  the  constitution ;  and  all  the  ar- 
guments on  which  they  rely  in  support  of  their 
demand  for  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  the 
free  territories  of  New  Mexico  and  California. 
This  address  has  been  ably  answered,  and  the  ar- 
guments of  the  author  conclusively  refuted  by  the 
Editor  of  the  National  Era.  The  reply,  if  given 
in  extenso,  would  occupy  more  room  than  we  can 
conveniendy  spare  in  the  Beview ;  but  it  appears 
too  important  to  be  passed  slightly  over;  we 
therefore  propose  to  introduce  into  our  columns 
as  much  of  tne  reply  as  appears  requisite  to  put 
our  readers  in  possession  of  the  principal  fiusts 
and  arguments  of  the  case. 

''The  tone  and  character  of  this  Address  are 
exclusively  sectional.  'The  North'  is  assumed 
to  be  thoroughly  anti-slavery,  and  'the  South'  is 
not  recognized  as  having  any  interest,  any  exist- 
ence, apart  from  slavery.  Slaveholders  and  'the 
South '  are  used  as  convertible  terms ;  for  every 
form  of  anti-slavery  a^tation  and  action,  '  the 
North '  is  held  responsible.  This  confounding  of 
things  not  always  identical;  in  many  important 
respects  entirely  distinct,  is  necessaiy  to  the  pur- 
pose of  Mr.  Calhoun,  whose  constant  aim  is  to 
represent  as  a  struggle  between  sections^  what  in 
truth  is  a  conflict  between  principles,  and  thereby 
to  give  strengUi  to  a  bad  cause  by  arraying  in 
its  <mpport  sectional  pride,  jealousy,  and  ambition. 
"Tne  address  commences  with  a  short  exposi* 
tion  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  snppoeed 
to  refer  to  Slavery;  briefly  surveys  the  relaticms 
of  North  and  South  from  the  time  of  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  down  to  the  year  1819,  famous 
for  the  commencement  of  the  Missouri  struggle ; 
and  then  proceeds  to  detail  the  agsressions  of 
'  the  North '  under  four  distinct  h^ds — the  op- 
position to  the  admission  of  Missouri;  the  oppo- 
sition to  die  reclamation  of  fugitives  from  service 
or  labour;  the  associated  operations  of  citiaens(^ 
the  free  States  with  a  view  to  anti-slavery  results; 
and  the  demand  now  made  that  the  Territories  of 
California  and  New  Mexico  shall  be  dosed  against 
the  introduction  of  slaves. 

*'The  conflict  between  the  two  great  seotions  of 
the  Union,  growing  out  of  a  difference  of  feeling 
and  opinion  in  reference  to  the  relations  existing 
between  ttie  two  races,  the  European  and  African, 
which  inhabit  the  Southern  section,  commenced, 
according  to  the  Address,  '  not  long  afler  the  ao- 
knowledgment  of  our  independeiMe,'  and  was 
finally  adjusted  by  compromise  in  the  Oonve&tm 
that  franied  the  Constitution. 
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''It  will  be  obserred  with  what  ingenuity  Mr. 
Oallumn  contrives  to'invdst  this  question,  in  the 
very  beginning;  with  a  sectional  aspect.  This 
*  conflict '  of  opinion  and  feeling  respecting  slavery 
commenced  before,  not  after,  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  as  every  man  familiar  with  the 
colomal  histon^  of  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Georgia, 
must  know.  Had  we  room,  we  could  prove  mis 
statement  by  columns  of  quotations  from  the 
proceedings  of  the  Colonial  Legislatures,  and  of 
public  meetin^^  held  in  both  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. As  a  poiitical  question,  it  agitated  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Confederation  soon  after  its  first 
meeting,  and  long  before  the  ackowledgment  of 
our  independence,  giving  rise  to  the  first  compro- 
mise ever  formed  on  the  slave  question,  which 
was,  the  adoption  of  the  three  fifths  ratio  in  es- 
timating slaves  as  a  part  of  the  basis  of  taxation. 
But,  what  is  still  more  important,  this  conflict  of 
feeling  and  opinion  respecting  slaveiy  prevailed 
before,  during,  and  for  some  time  after,  our  war 
t)f  independence,  not  bettoeen  the  North  and  the 
South,  but  in  both  sections,  between  the  few  de- 
termined supporters  of  slavery,  and  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  the  colonies  first,  and  States 
afterwards,  hostile  to  the  system.  At  that  period, 
slavery  existed  in  nearly  all  the  States,  and  the 
anti-«lavery  sentiment  was  as  strong  in  Virginia  and 
Maryland  as  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York.  The 
conflict  was,  not  between  sections,  but  between 
principles  and  interests  throughout  the  Union. 

"  The  slavery  of  the  Southern  section,  however, 
increased,  while  that  of  the  Northern  decreased, 
so  that,  when  the  Federal  Convention  met  to 
form  a  Constitution  for  the  United  States,  '  the 
difference  of  opinion  and  feeling  in  reference  to 
the  relation  between  the  two  races,'  or,  properly, 
in  regard  to  the  relations  which  slavery  ought  to 
vostain  to  the  new  €U)vemment,  became  more  sec- 
tional in  its  character.  The  opposition  to  slavery 
was  not  sectional,  for  it  prevailed  extensively  in 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina,  in  all  of 
which,  subsequently,  abolition  societies  were  or- 
ganized and  kept  for  a  long  time  in  active  opera- 
tion. But,  as  slavery  in  some  of  its  bearings 
oould  not  fail  to  come  up  as  a  potiOcal  element  m 
adjusting  the  new  Government,  it  was  here  that 
the  delegates  from  the  Northern  and  Southern 
States  divided  in  opinion. 

"<  After  many  efforts,'  says  the  Address,  'this 
difficulty,  was  overcome  by  a  compromise,  which 
provided  in  the  first  place,  that  representatives 
and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among  the 
States  according  to  their  respective  numbers;  and 
that,  in  aacertaining  the  number  of  each,  five 
daves  shall  be  estimated  as  three.  In  the  next, 
that  slaves  escaping  into  States  where  slavery  does 
Bot  exist,  shall  not  be  discharged  from  servitude, 
but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to 
whom  their  labour  or  service  is  due.  In  the  third 
place,  that  Congress  shall  not  prohibit  the  impor- 
tation of  slaves  before  the  year  1808;  but  a  tax 


not  exceeding  ten  dollars  may  be  imposed  on  each 
imported.  And,  finally,  that  no  ca]^itation  or  di- 
rect tax  shall  be  laid,  but  in  prqK>rtion  to  federal 
numbers;  and  that  no  amendment  of  the  Consti* 
tution,  prior  to  1808,  shall  affect  this  provision, 
nor  that  relating  to  the  impor^on  of  slaves.' 

<<  This  version  of  the  Constitution  given  by  Mr. 
Calhoun,  the  provisions  not  being  stated  in  tJie 
language  of  that  instrument,  does  not  convey  a 
correct  and  full  idea  of  their  intent.  The  CcAsti- 
tution  directs  the  apportionment  of  representatives 
and  direct  taxes  among  the  several  States  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  numbers,  which  are  to  be 
determined  by  adding  '  to  the  whole  number  of 
free  persons,  including  those  bound  to  service  for 
a  term  of  years,  and,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed, 
three  fifths  of  all  other  persons.*  It  provides  that 
'pesons  held  to  service  or  labour,  under  the  laws 
of  one  State,  fugitive  in  another,  shall  not  'be 
discharged  from  such  service  or  labour,  but  shall 
bo  delivered  up  on  claim,'  &c.  In  the  third  place, 
it  provides  that  Congress  shall  not  prohibit  the 
'  migraiion  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  any 
of  uie  States  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to 
admit,  prior  to  the  year  1808.  The  word  'slave' 
is  not  allowed  to  appear  in  the  Constitution. 
These  provisions  were  so  framed,  that  Slavery 
might  cease  at  any  moment,  and  yet  they  would 
be  applicable,  because  embracing  classes  of  per- 
sons, beside  slaves.  But  two  motives  can  be  as- 
signed for  the  adoption  of  such  phraseology — Ist, 
a  repugnance,  on  the  part  of  the  founders  of  a 
free  Republic,  who  had  just  appealed  to  the  God 
of  Armies  in  justification  of  a  Revolution  founded 
upon  a  solemn  declaration  of  the  natural,  inde- 
feasible right  of  all  men  to  liberty,  to  suffer  any- 
thing to  appear  on  the  face  of  the  new  Constitu- 
tion intimating  the  recognition  of  Slavery ;  and, 
2dly,  an  expectation  that  the  system  would  be 
temporary,  so  that  all  the  provisions  in  regard  to 
it  should  be  of  such  a  char^ter  as  to  allow  of  its 
extinction  without  requiring  amendment.  Con- 
temporaneous history  confirms  the  correctness  of 
this  explanation.  We  might  (had  we  not  so  often 
done  it)  quote  from  the  speeches  of  the  leading 
Northern  and  Southern  members  in  the  Federal 
Convention  of  1787,  from  the  speeches  of  the  most 
distinguished  members  of  the  State  Conventions 
called  to  decide  on  the  new  Constitution  in  Massa- 
chusetts, New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  several 
Southern  States,  and  from  the  writings  and  re- 
corded sayings  of  the  most  illustrious  men  of  that 
day,  George  Washington  at  their  head,  to  show 
that  such  was  the  feeling,  and  such  the  expecta- 
tion, in  regard  to  Slavery. 

"In  the  light  of  these  facts,  and  in  view  of  the 
public  sentiment  of  the  period  when  the  Consti- 
tution was  adopted,  must  we  construe  the  compro-* 
mises  referred  to  in  the  extract  above. 

"The  Address  says  that  the  one  relating  to  fu- 
gitives from  service,  was  adopted  unanimously, 
and  all  the  rest,  except  that  relating  to  the  ^im- 
portation of  dMy€B/  <with  almost  equal  un&nim- 
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ity/  The  wliole  trath  is  not  told.  Let  it  be 
observedi  that  no  question  was  made  in  the  Con- 
vention as  to  the  continuance  of  Slaveiy  under 
State  authority.  No  conflict  oi  opinion  on  the 
subject  of  emancipation  existed,  or,  if  it  did,  we 
ha,Ye  no  record  of  the  fact,  and  no  record  that  any 
struggle  on  this  subject  took  place.  It  was  not  a 
conflict  of  opinion  as  to  the  relations  of  the  two 
races,  African  and  European,  that  called  for  ad- 
justment by  campromise,  but  a  conflict  of  views 
respecting  the  relations  which  should  exist  be- 
tween Slavery  and  the  new  Government 

^'The  States  were  about  to  form  one  political 
family  for  certain  purposes — the  representative 
principle  must  be  adopted — ^but  how  should  the 
ratio  of  representation  be  fixed  ?  GThat  was  the 
first  difficulty,  one  which  occupied,  more  than 
any  other,  the  anxious  thoughts  of  the  members 
of  the  Convention.  The  difficulty  was  two-fold, 
relating  to  Stale  Sovereignty  and  State  Slavery. 
How  should  the  sovereignty  of  the  smaller  States 
be  maintained,  if  representatives  were  to  be  ap- 
p<Mlioned  acoo^ng  to  population  ?  The  problem 
was  solved  by  securing  tqualiiy  to  the  States  in 
the  ;Sie»a/e,and  a  representation  according  to 
numbers  in  the  House.  How  were  slaves  to  count 
in  the  ratio  of  representation  ?  The  South  con- 
tended that,  as  they  were  the  laborers  of  that 
section,  they  should  coimt  the  same  as  freemen. 
The  North  insisted  that,  as  they  were  held  and 
treated  as  property,  they  ought,  like  what  was 
deemed  property  elsewhere,  to  be  excluded  from 
the  ratio.  The  difficulty  was  adjusted  by  allowing 
all  the  States  a  representation  for  their  fiteemen, 
and  three  fifths  of  all  other  persons. 

^'  By  some,  this  provision  is  regarded  as  a  con- 
cession to  slaveholdens — and  thev  themselves  ap- 
pear 60  to  consider  it.  We  hold  that  it  operates 
as  a  partial  disfranchisement  of  the  States  hold- 
ing daves,  in  the  proportion  of  two  fifths  of  their 
slave  populaticm.  So  far  from  its  being  pro-slavery, 
it  is  antirslaveryy  inasmuch  as  it  mi^es  slavery  a 
reason  for  denying  to  the  slaveholding  States  a 
portion  of  political  power  to  which  they  would  be 
entitled^  were  they  to  emancipate  their  slaves.  It 
is  obvious,  dierefore,  that  no  inference  can  be 
drawn  from  this  on/i-slavery  provision  in  favour 
of  the  />r<>-slavery  policy  of  enhur^g  the  politi- 
cal power  (^  Slavery,  by  extendmg  it  to  new 
States.  Under  whatever  aspect  it  may  be  viewed, 
it  is  not  pretended  that  it  has  in  any  way  been 
violated  by  the  N4»ih. 

<^  The  comprmnise  relating  to  slave  importation, 
as  the  Addres  implies,  was  far  ^m  being 
adopted  with  unanimity.  It  was  an  anti-slavery 
provision  in  one  sense,  pro-slavery  in  another, 
and,  because  pro-slavery,  opposed  strongly  by 
Maryland  and  Y  irdnia.  It  was  anti-slavery,  as  it 
virtually  gave  to  me  Government  of  the  Union, 
what  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation  did  not 
possess,  power  to  abolish  the  foreign  slave  trade ; 
it  was  pro-slavery,  as  it  prevented  the  abolition 
of  this  trade,  carried  on  under  the  flag  of  the 


Union,  till  1808.  It  was  the  product  of  a  bar- 
gain between  South  Carolina  and  Massachusetts^ 
which  was  ratified  in  opposition  to  the  votes  of 
Virginia  and  Maryland,  given  upon  anti-slavery 
grounds. 

^^This  compromise,  was  regarded  as  paving  the 
way  to  the  abolition  of  Slavery.  Need  we  point 
then,  to  the  impossibility  of  drawing  any  iofbr- 
ence  from  this  provision,  in  favour  of  a  policy 
which  prt^>oses  the  perpetuation  of  Slavery,  by 
extending  it  into  new  territory  f 

''In  rehUoon  to  the  fugitive  clause,  Mr.  Cal- 
houn says :  '  So  satisfisMitory  were  these  provisioni^ 
that  the  second,  relative  to  the  delivering  up  of 
fugitive  slaves,  was  adopted  unanimously.'  This 
provision  did  not  appear  so  important  in  those 
days,  as  Mr.  Calhoun  would  seem  to  think.  We 
can  find  no  record  or  notice  in  the  Madiscm  p»* 
pers,  of  any  debate  on  its  object  or  bearings.  It 
was  introduced  by  a  member  from  South  Carolina^ 
on  the  heel  of  the  adoption  of  the  bargain  in  re*> 
lation  to  the  slave  trade,  and  appears  to  have  given 
rise  to  no  discussion,  and  to  have  passed  hastUy, 
without  particular  examination.  When  we  take 
into  consideration  the  predominance  of  the  anti- 
slavery  sentiment  at  that  time  throughout  nearly 
all  the  States,  and  the  strong  anti-slaveiy  views 
of  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Federal 
Convention,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  they 
intended  to  impose  on  the  peo}^  of  the  States  in 
which  slavery  was  going  out,  the  duty  of  seizing 
runaways.  The  sole  intenti<Hi  of  the  clause  was, 
to  forbid  such  legislation  as  would  discharge  a 
fugitive  from  the  service  or  labour  to  which  he 
had  been  held — ^to  forbid  the  employment  of  force 
to  d^eat  the  claim  of  the  person  assuming  to  be 
his  master.  Such  is  the  only  construction  which 
the  language  bears.'' 

(To  be  eoalinued.) 


AN  KPISTLE  01*  GEORGE  FOX  TO  THE  HOUSE- 
HOLD OF  FAITH. 

Friends, — Consider  how  the  blessing  of  the 
Lord  came  upon  the  obedient  and  faithfu  to  the 
Lord,  and  rested  upon  them.  The  Lord  said  to 
Abraham :  ''  Get  thee  out  of  thy  country,  and 
from  thy  kindred,  and  from  thy  father's  house," 
&c.  "  And  I  will  make  of  thee  a  great  nation,  and 
I  will  bless  thee,"  &c.  '<  And  thou  shalt  be  a  bless- 
ing, and  I  will  bless  them  that  bless  thee,  and  curse 
them  that  curse  thee ;  and  in  thee  and  thy  seed,  shall 
all  the  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed.  Abraham 
obeyed  the  Lord,  and  went  forth  from  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees,  and  so  he  left  all  the  reH^ns,  and  wor- 
ships, and  teachers  of  the  country  of  the  Chal- 
dees behind  him,  and  followed  the  Lord.  And  the 
Lord  said  unto  Abraham,  ^' Walk  before  me,  and 
be  thou  perfect."  Gen.  xvii.  1.  And  again  the 
Lord  said  unto  Abraham:  '' Seeing  that  Abn^ 
ham  shall  surely  become  a  great  and  mighty  na- 
tion, and  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  snail  be 
blessed  in  him."  Gen.  xii.  1,  2,  8^  and  xviil  18« 
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And  again  the  Lord  said  unto  Abraluun :  ^*  In 
blessing  I  will  bless  thee,  and  in  multiplying  I 
will  mmtipl J  thy  seed  as  the  stars  of  heaven,  and 
as  the  sand  which  is  upon  the  sea  shore,  and  thy 
seed  shall  possess  the  gates  of  his  enemies ;  and 
in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be 
blessed,  because  thou  hast  obeyed  my  voice/' 
Abraham  obeying  €k)d'8  voice,  brought  this  bless- 
kie  upon  him,  as  in  Ocn.  xxii.  ^'  And  the  Lord 
said,  I  know  Abraham  that  he  will  command  his 
children  and  his  household  after  him,  that  they 
diall  keep  the  wav  of  the  Lord,  to  do  justice  and 
ludgment,  that  the  Lord  may  bring  upon  Abrsr 
ham  all  that  which  He  hath  spoken  of  him." 

Now  you  may  see  here  what  it  is  that  brings 
the  blessing,  and  kept  the  blessing  upon  Abra- 
ham and  his  seed,  &o.  ''Now  if  you  be  of  the 
true  fiiith  vou  are  of  Abraham,  and  are  blessed 
with  faithnil  Abraham/'  Oal.  iii.  9.  And  in 
ibis  seed  and  faith  of  Abraham,  you  will  com- 
mand your  children  and  your  household  after  you, 
to  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord,  to  do  justice  and 
judgment,  that  the  Lord  may  bring  the  blessing 
iip<Hi  you  and  your  household  and  children; 
keeping  in  the  same  fidth  and  seed  of  Abraham, 
and  you  and  your  children  and  your  household, 
keeping  in  the  way  of  the  Lord,  to  do  justice 
and  judgment :  then,  I  say,  the  blessing  which 
eame  upon  Abraham  will  come  upon  you,  and 
upon  your  children  and  your  household ;  and  then 
you  will  know  the  promise  of  Ood  fulfilled : 
'^  Cursed  is  he  that  curseth  thee,  and  blessed  is  he 
that  blesseth  thee/'  And  therefore  live  and  walk 
in  the  Seed  ''  which  bruises  the  head  of  the  ser- 
pent," in  which  seed  all  nations  are  blesseed,  yea 
all  fkmilies,  households,  and  children ;  in  which 
fiuth  and  seed  you  ^'  command  (mark,  command) 
Your  children  and  your  household  after  you,  to 
keep  the  way  of  the  Lord,  as  Abraham  did,  to  do 
justice  and  judgment/'  Qen.  xviii.  19.  Now 
you  that  have  not  this  authority  to  command  over 
your  children  and  households,  you  are  not  in  the 
faith  and  seed  of  Abraham,  to  wit,  '^  to  command 
your  children  and  household  after  you,  to  keep 
the  way  of  the  Lord;  and  to  do  justice  and  judg- 
ment.'^ 

Now  the  Lcnrd  had  a  confidence  in  Abraham, 
and  so  He  hath  in  all  them  that  be  of  his  seed 
and  faith  now,  that  they  will  command  their 
children  and  household  to  keep  the  way  of  the 
Lord,  as  he  did,  and  to  walk  before  the  Lord, 
and  to  do  justice  and  judgment ;  and  that  Abra- 
ham's fiunily  and  chOdren  should  not  go  back 
r'  a  into  those  country  religions  or  ways,  which 
seed  and  faith  of  AbraliAm  hath  and  had  led 
them  out  of:  for  they  that  are  commanded  to 
come  out  of  them,  into  Ood's  way,  into  the  way 
of  the  Lord,  are  commanded  to  keep  in  the  way 
of  the  Lord ;  and  they  are  to  command  their 
children  and  their  household  to  keep  the  way  of 
the  Lord,  and  to  keep  out  of  all  the  ways  of  the 
world,  and  out  of  aU  the  uneodly,  unjust  ways, 
in  the  seed  which  braises  the  heaa  of  the  serpent. 


"  And  the  Lord  said  to  Isaac,  I  will  make  thy 
seed  to  multiply  as  the  stan  of  heaven,"  Ac. 
<<  And  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  be  blessed/'  Gen.  zxvi.  4.  Now  here  you 
may  see  that  Isaac  inherited  his  Other's  inherit- 
ance in  the  seed,  and  in  the  faith  and  way  of  the 
Lord ;  in  which  seed  all  nations  are  blessed.  And 
so  do  all  they  that  are  of  the  faith  and  seed  of 
Abraham,  that  walk  in  the  steps  of  fiidthful  Abra- 
ham, in  the  way  of  the  Lord,  and  obey  his  voice, 
inherit  the  blessing  of  Abraham ;  for  you  may 
see  it  was  not  the  only  care,  that  their  children 
might  inherit  a  little  earth  after  them,  but  that 
they  miffht  inherit  the  seed  and  the  faith,  which 
had  the  blessing. 

And  Isaac  said  to  Jacob,  ''God  Almighty 
bless  thee,  and  give  the  blessing  of  Abraham  to 
thee,  and  to  thy  seed  with  thee."  Gen.  zxviii. 
And  this  Isaac  spake  to  Jacob  before  Jacob  had  any 
children.  And  here  you  may  see  Isaac's  care,  that 
Jacob  and  his  seed  might  inherit  the  faith  and 
blessing  of  Abraham  and  Isaac ;  and  this  should 
be  their  first  inheritance,  and  then  they  should 
inherit  the  outward  land :  and  this  should  be  the 
care  of  all  them  that  walk  in  the  steps  of  the  faith 
of  Abraham,  to  see  that  their  children  and  house- 
hold do  inherit  the  faith,  seed,  and  bleusing  of 
Abraham,  in  the  first  place,  by  keeping  ''in  the 
way  of  the  Lord,"  Ac.  And  they  are  to  command 
their  children  to  walk  "in  the  way  of  the  Lord," 
&c.,  that  they  may  so  do.  And  you  may  see,  that 
Jacob  did  inherit  the  blessing  of  Abraham  and 
Isaac,  in  Abraham  and  Isaac's  seed  and  faith. 

And  the  Lord  said  unto  Jacob:  "Thy  seed 
shall  be  aa  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and  thou  shalt 
spread  abroad  to  the  west,  and  to  the  east,  and  to 
the  north,  and  to  the  south,  and  in  thee  and  in 
thy  seed  shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be 
blessed :" — so  here  you  may  see  Jacob's  posses- 
sion, who  did  inherit  the  blessing  of  Abraham  and 
Isaac ;  and  they  that  are  of  the  seed  and  ftdth 
which  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord,  they  do  inherit 
this  blessinff  in  the  seed  in  which  all  nations  are 
blest.  And  this  is  according  to  Christ's  doctrine, 
"  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righ- 
teousness, and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto 
you ;"  to  wit,  "  what  ye  i^all  eat,  or  what  ve 
shall  drink,  or  wherewith  ye  shall  be  clothed;  fat 
after  all  these  things  do  the  centiles  seek :  fcHr 
your  Heavenly  father  knoweu  that  you  have 
need  of  all  these  things/' 

And  here  Christ,  (who  was  of  the  seed  of  Abra- 
ham, and  of  David,  according  to  the  flesh,)  would 
have  people  to  seek  <heir  inheritance  in  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  and  its  righteousness,  before  they 
seek  outward  things ;  and  they  were  to  "  lay  up 
for  themselves  treasure  in  heaven,"  Ac.,  and  to 
know  that  portion  far  them  and  their  children. 
Matthew  vi.  And  the  apostle  saith,  "  The  chil- 
dren of  the  promise  are  counted  for  the  seed." 
Rom.  ix.  8.  "For  in  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be 
called."  Gen.  zxi.  12.  And  Christ saith,  "The 
good  seed  are  the  children  of  the  kingdom/' 
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Matt  ziiL  38.  And  this  is  tlie  seed  in  which  all 
nations  are  blessed,  who  keep  the  way  of  the 
Lord,  and  jnstiee,  and  judgment;  such  the  Al- 
mighty hath  blessed  with  ''the  blessings  from 
ab^,  and  the  blessings  of  the  deep/'  Qea.  xlix. 
''And  He  will  also  btess  the  froit  of  the  land, 
thy  com,  and  thy  wine,  and  thy  oil,  and  the  in- 
crease of  thy  kine,  and  the  flocks  of  thy  sheep/' 
Dent.  TiL  "And  they  that  serve  the  Lord  their 
Gtod,  He  will  bless  their  bread  and  their  water." 
Exod.  xim,  "And  a  faithful  man  shall  abound 
with  blessings.''     ProY.  xxviii.  20. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


For  Friends*  ReWev. 

POPULAR  CUSTOMS. 

A  pamphlet  of  eleyen  pages,  entitled  "Some 
popular  customs  among  Christians  questioned," 
has  recently  fidlen  into  the  hands  of  the  Editor. 
It  is  oomposed  in  part  of  queries  respecting  the 
consistenojr  of  some  popular  customs  with  the  pre- 
cepts of  &aripture,  with  references  to  yarious  texts 
which  relate  to  the  subjects  embraced  in  the  que- 
ries. It  is  designed  to  insert  a  part,  or  perhaps 
the  whole  of  these  queries,  with  the  references 
annexed,  in  the  Review,  and  the  Editor  would 
suggest  to  his  readers,  particularly  to  the  juyenile 
class,  the  expediency  of  imitating  the  example  of 
the  noble  Bereans,  and  examine  for  themselTes, 
whether  these  things  are  so. 

QUSaiES. 

1.  Where,  in  the  New  Testament,  do  we  read, 
that  Jesus  Christ  or  his  Apostles,  either  by  their 
example  or  precept,  taught  the  doctrine,  so  uni- 
versally received  amongst  Christians,  that  men 
may  hate  their  enemies  ?  may  love  them .  not  ? 
may  do  unto  others  as  they  would  not  wish  to  be 
done  unto?  are  at  liber^  to  do  them  hann  and 
not  good  ?  may  plunder  their  fellow  men  of  their 
goods,  and  take  their  lives  {  and  yet  be  accounted 
disciples  of  Christ! 

Compare  Matt.  r.  44;  tU.  13.  Luke  vu27 — 35',  Rom. 
zii.  17— -21.    1  Peter  iii.  9. 

2.  When  did  they  permit  their  followers  to 
swear  at  all,  or  iakd  any  oath  whatever,  but  sim- 
ply and  honestly  to  speak  every  man  truth  to  his 
nMchbonrf  When  did  they  allow  men  to  ap- 
peid  to  heaven  or  to  any  other  thinf,  to  witness, 
that  their  Yea,  was  truly  Yes ;  and  their  Nay, 
truly  No? 

Compare  Matt.  r.  34 — 37.   James  v.  13. 

8.  Where  do  we  read  that  our  Lord  taught  his 
followers  to  call  any  man  Mr.,  or  any  woman 
Mrs.,  who  did  not  stand  in  the  relation  of  Master 
or  Mistress  to  them  ?  Can  we  believe  that  Christ 
or  his  Apostles  ever  gave  or  allowed  any  flatterinj^ 
titles  to  men,  such  as.  Your  Majesty — ^Your  Holi- 
ness—Your Grace — ^Your  Lordship — ^Your  Wor- 
shipf  &c  And  when  did  they  iMldress  each  other^ 


as  Ministers  of  the  Ooopel,  by  the  title  of  Rever- 
end,— ^Right  Reverend f  &c.  Is  not  "His  name 
Holy  and  Reverend,"  that  is  GK)d,  who  will  not 
be  mocked  or  robbed  of  his  honour  f 

Compare  Matt,  zxiii.  8.    Psalm  czi.  9. 

4.  When  did  they  address  themselves,  to  a 
single  person,  in  the  plural.  You  ?  Bid  they  not 
invariably  speak  to  every  individual,  however  high 
in  rank,  or  excellent  his  character,  without  flatteiy 
and  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  a  pure  lan- 
guage, in  the  singular  number,  Thou  ?  Whero- 
rore  does  a  professing  Christian  address  ''Our 
Father  which  art  in  heaven  "  in  the  singular  num- 
ber, and  yet  take  offence  on  being  so  addressed 
himself? 
Compare  Acts  zxir.  10 — 19.  Matt.  vi.  9 ;  xxtI.  3 — 39. 

PRAYSB. 

"The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  thou 
hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell 
whence  it  cometh,  and  whither  itgoeth;  so  is 
eveiT  one  that  is  bom  of  the  Spirit.''  Ood,  by 
the  breath  of  his  Spirit,  begets  a  man  out  of  the 
spirit  and  likeness  of  this  world,  into  his  own 
ima^  and  likeness. 

He  that  is  thus  begotten  wants  nourishment,  he 
wants  the  divine  warmth,  the  breasts  of  consola- 
tion, the  clothing  of  the  Spirit,  the  garment  of 
salvation.  He  wants  the  "bread  of  lue''  to  feed 
on;  "the  water  of  life''  to  drink,  strensth  against 
the  enemy's  assaults,  wisdom  against  his  snares 
and  temptations,  and  the  arm  of  the  Deliverer  to 
preserve  and  cany  on  the  work  of  redemption 
daily.  He  wants  faith  to  deny  the  fleshly  wisdom, 
that  so  he  may  trust,  and  feel  the  virtue  of  the 
arm  of  the  Deliverer. 

He  wants  hope,  patience,  meekness,  a  clear 
guidance,  an  upright  heart  to  follow  after  the 
Lord;  yea,  very  many  are  the  daily  wants  of  tluit 
which  is  b^otten  by  the  breath  of  God,  in  its 
state  of  weakness,  until  it  be  drawn  up  into  the 
unity  of  the  body,  where  the  fuU  communion 
with  the  life  is  felt,  the  heart  is  satisfied,  and  the 
wants  drowned. 

Now  the  breathing  of  this  child  to  the  Father 
from  the  sense  of  these  wants  for  his  supplv,  is 
prayer:  though  it  be  but  a  groan  or  si^h,  wnidlL 
cannot  be  uttered  or  expressed,  yet  that  is  prayer, 
true  prayer,  which  hatii  an  acceptance  with  tlie 
Lord,  and  receives  a  mcious  answer  from  him. 
He  that  begets  the  chud  teaches  him  to  pray  even 
by  the  same  Spirit  which  be^  him.  In  watdiiiig 
daily  to  the  ^irit,  Ac  child  is  kept  senfdble  of  the 
will  of  the  Father,  and  in  his  ught  he  sees  the 
way  wherein  he  is  to  walk;  sees  also  the  enemy 
when  he  is  coming,  and  the  snares  he  is^  privify 
laying,  and  he  feels  his  own  weakness  to  withstand 
or  escape.  In  this  sense  his  heart  cries  to  the 
Father  for  preservation,  to  stand  by  him,  and  to 
step  in,  in  the  needfrd  time,  in  the  season  of 
distress.  ,    ,.^     -    /t»  . 

Thus  watchmgto  the  Spirit,  the  life  of  a  Ohna- 
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tian  is  a  coutinaal  oourae 
^^  wiibout  ceasing/' 

The  main  trade  of  a  Christian  is  his  home 
trade^  which  is  in  secret  betwixt  God  and  his  own 
sonl;  here  he  driyes  an  unknown  trade:  he  is  in 
Heaven  and  at  home  again,  richly  laden  in  his 
thoughts  with  heavenly  meditations,  before  the 
world  knows  where  he  hath  been. 

If  Christians  were  more  in  their  closets  with 
God,  their  own  souls  would  thrive  better,  and 
things  would  succeed  better  abroad. — Selected. 

FRIENDS'  REVIEW. 

PHILADELPHIA,  SECOND  MONTH  34,  1849. 


We  have  commenced,  in  the  present  number, 
the  publication — somewhat  abridged— of  Dr.  Bai- 
ley's reply  to  the  declaration  of  grievances  re- 
cently issued  by  the  Southern  caucus.  In  regard 
to  the  declaration,  which  is  here  bo  ably  dissected, 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  it  furnishes  an  additional 
illustration  of  the  insuperable  difRculty  which  the 
strongest  mind  must  encounter  in  ao  attempt  to 
find  substantial  arguments  in  support  of  a  bad  cause. 
It  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  the  writer  of  the 
declaration,  with  all  his  acknowledged  abilities,  his 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  facts  connected  with  the 
subject,  and  the  liberty  which  he  has  taken  to  dis- 
guise those  facts,  has  scarcely  produced  even  a 
plausible  argument  in  support  of  any  of  his  posi- 
tions. 

As  it  is  not  designed  to  anticipate  or  repeat  the 
arguments  adduced  in  the  reply,  it  may  be  briefly 
observed,  that  Dr.  Bailey  has  clearly  shown  that  the 
oharge  of  violating  the  compromises  of  the  consti- 
tution, so  recklessly  fulmiiVkiQd  against  the  '-North," 
in  relation  to  slavery,  has  not  been  sustained  in  a 
solitary  instance.  There  is  one  point,  however,  in 
regard  to  the  powers  constitutionally  vested  in  Con-  I 
gress,  which  he  has  passed  almost  in  silence,  which 
might  be  urged  to  prove  that  the  northern,  or  more 
properly,  the  non-slaveholding  delegates  in  Con- 
gress, have  never  attempted  to  exercise  all  the 
power  which  that  body  possessed  to  control  the 
traffic  in  slaves. 

By  Section  9  Article  1,  of  the  Constitution,  it  is 
nrovided  that  "The  migration  or  importation  of  such 
'  persons  as  any  of  the  states  now  existing  shall  think 
jyroper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  the 
Congress  prior  to  the  year  1808.'*  This  exception 
conclusively  proves  that  subsequently  to  1808,  the 
migration  as  well  as  importation  of  some  persons 
might  be  prohibited ;  and  if  the  acts  prohibiting 
the  importation  of  slaves  are  constitutional,  and  of 
that  there  is  now  no  doubt,  an  act  prohibiting  the 
migration  of  slaves  from  one  state  to  another  would 
ftlso  be  oonstittttional. 


Among  the  enumerated  powers  of  Congress,  Sect. 
8,  Art.  1,  is  that  of  regulating  commerce  with  fo- 
reign nations,  and  among  the  several  States.  On  this 
provision  the  power  to  prohibit  the  African  slave 
trade  appears  to  be  founded ;  and  it  would  be  no 
easy  matter  to  show,  why  a  traffic  essentially  simi- 
lar in  its  character,  between  the  States,  might  not 
be  restrained  upon  the  same  authority.  Whether 
we  regard  the  transportation  of  slaves,  as  objects  of 
purchase  and  sale,  from  one  state  to  another,  in  the 
light  of  commerce  among  the  Stdes,  or  of  the  migra- 
tion of  persons  whom  the  States  think  proper  to  ad- 
mit, the  power  of  regulation,  and  consequently  of 
prohibition,  is  unquestionably  vested  in  Congress. 

When  we  reflect  upon  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  internal  traffic  in  slaves,  the  cruel  separation 
of  families  which  it  occasions,  the  facility  which  it 
gives  to  the  practice  of  kidnapping  those  who  are 
legally  free,  and  the  terror  which  the  prospect  of 
being  sold  to  a  Southern  market  frequently  infuses 
into  the  minds  of  the  slaves,  it  would  seem  that  the 
power  to  restrain  it  was  an  appendage  to,  or  part 
of  the  authority  '^  to  provide  for  the  conunon  de- 
fence and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States." 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  slavery  comes 
within  the  province  of  municipal  law,  to  be  main- 
tained or  prohibited  in  any  State,  by  the  anthority 
of  the  State.  But  if  the  general  government  was  to 
exercise  its  authority  to  prohibit  'the  migration  of 
slaves  from  one  state  to  another,  we  should  be 
cleared  of  the  inconsistency  of  sanctioning,  pas- 
sively, if  not  actively,  a  traffic  within  our  own  juris- 
diction, essentially  the  same  as  one,  which,  if  prose- 
cuted oa  the  ocean,  is  denounced,  £y  more  na- 
tions than  one,  as  piratical  It  may  be  a  question, 
whether  any  attempt  to  bring  this  provision  of  the 
constitution  to  bear  upon  the  slavery  of  onr  day, 
would  be  advisable  at  present;  but  it  appears 
proper  that  those  among  us, — we  may  hope  an 
overwhelming  majority-^ who  consider  slavery, 
however  sanctioned  by  usage,  or  entxenched  by 
laws,  as  a  palpable  violation  of  the  sacred  rights  of 
man,  should  know  that  a  power  which  has  never 
yet  been  exercised,  is  vested  in  the  federal  govern- 
ment :  a  power  to  limit  slavery  to  the  states  in 
which  it  exists,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  disgraceful 
practice  of  raising  children,  as  the  farmers  of  the 
North  do  their  cattle,  for  the  market. 


DiED^ — On  the  3d  inst.,  at  her  residence  in  Weare, 
N.  H.,  m  the  43d  year  of  her  age,  Axici^  wife  of 
Joshua  Paige,  a  valuable  member  and  minister  of 
Weare  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends.  This,  our 
dear  friend,  who  was  of  a  sweet  and  amiable  dispo- 
sition, was  in  early,  life  imbued  with  the  love  of 
Christ,  and  yielding  to  his  gentle  intimations  in  the 
heart,  became  a  devoted  servant  in  his  cause.  It 
appears  from  various  remarks  she  made,  that  the 
event  was  not  unlocked  for  by  her.    She  expressed 
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to  a  friend,  in  the  early  part  of  her  iUnew,  that  for 
some  length  of  time  ene  had  had  the  iii^nression 
that  her  fife  would  be  short;  remarking,  that  when 
this  impression  was  first  made,  the  query  arose  in 
her  mind.  ^*  How  can  I  give  up  my  husband  and 
ehildren?^'  when  this  language  was  addressed  to 
her  mental  ear.  '*  Canst  thou  not  resign  them  into 
'  His  hands,  to  whom  then  wishest  to  comimit  thy 
own''80uir  "  And  from  this  time,  until  her  death, 
her  conyersation  and  deportment  clearly  eviHcea 
that  she  was  settin£f  her  house  in  order,  and  waiting 
the  coming  of  her  Lord.  Near  the  commencement 
of  her  sickness,  she  expressed  to  her  husband,  that 
on  leaving  tiie  meeting  house^  the  last  time  die 
attended  meeting — at  ^ich  time  she  was  remark- 
ably' lavonred  in  sopplicatioin-^she  felt  that  it 
would  be  the  last.  Her  disorder,  which  from  the 
first  assumed  an  alarming  aspect,  caused  her  to 
pass  through  a  season  of  much  Dodily  sufferinf^, 
which  was  sustained  without  a  murmur ;  frequently 
saying  she  had  nought  but  favours^  all  favours. 
And  on  referring  to  the  prospect  of  a  separation 
from  her  family,  she  said,  *<  It  has  all  been  made 
easy,  easy  ;'^  on  another  occasion  she  said,  «<0,  if  I 
am  not  deceived,  my  bed  has  been  made  by  Him 
in  great  mercy,  as  a  bed  of  roses ;  but  I  am  nothing 
but  dust  and  ashes ;  I  have  been  a  poor,  unprofita- 
ble servant,  if  I  may  be  accounted  a  servant ;  it  is  all 
in  mercy,  great  mercy ;  there  is  nothing  due  to  us." 
Her  mind  being  often  filled  with  the  Saviour's  love, 
she  was  enabled  to  impart  much  weighty  counsel 
and  advice  to  her  family  and  friends  who  came  to 
visit  her,  manifesting  a  desire  to  do  what  her  hands 
found  to  do,  with  her  mi^ht,  and  evincing  a  living 
concern  for  the  preservation  of  our  beloved  Society 
upon  the  sure  foundation.  The  last  week  of  her 
illness,  her  physical  powers  became  so  prostrated, 
from  great  ooaily  siiflering  and  loss  of  sleep,  that 
her  reasoning  faculties  failed  her,  and  she  appeared 
wandering  for  several  days ;  but  even  then  a  sweet 
heav^y  frame  of  mind  seemed  to  prevail  At 
intervals,  however,  her  reason  was  restored,  which 
was  strikingly  the  case  near  the  final  close.  The 
day  before  her  departure,  the  family  and  several 
others  standing  arotmd,  she  said,  '*  1  know  you  all 
perfectly;  what  a  comfort  to  give  you  ail  np." 
And  on  Doing  asked  if  she  saw  anj^thing  in  her  way, 
she  said— '■  Nothing  at  all;  all  is  peace,  sweet 
peace,  beyond  expression.''  A  few  iiours  before 
the  close,  she  was  distinctly  heard  to  say,  '<  0  Lord, 
thy  will  be  done."  And  even  after  the  last  strucgle 
had  commenced,  she  was  strengthened  to  artioulate 
the  following  words,  "  Glory— Hallelujah — Amen ;'' 
gently  laying  down  her  hands  as  she  pronounced 
the  fast  word.  Thus  eommitting  her  departing 
spirit  to  her  Saviour,  who  had  b^n  her  stay  ana 
support  through  many  close  trials,  and,  we  doubt 
not,  was  with  her  through  the  dark  valley,  aod  has 
received  her  into  a  mansion  of  eternal  rest. 

,  At  her  residence  near  Salem,  Washington 

county,  Indiana,  on  the  evening  of  the  22d  of  last 
month,  AsscNATH,  wife  of  Lewis  J.  Ryman,  in  the 
35th  year  of  her  age.  She  was  a  member  of  Blue 
River  Monthly  Meeting,  and  sincerely  attached  to 
the  principles  of  our  Religious  Society.  The  be- 
reavement to  her  husband  and  relations,  is  indeed 
freat;  but  it  is  a  source  of  much  consolation  to 
now,  that  she  died  in  the  full  hope  of  obtaining 
eternal  life. 

— ,  On  the  12th  inst.^LTDiA  Stkes,  an  esteem- 
ed member  of  Upper  Springfield  Monthly  Meeting, 
New  Jersey. 


THB  XLEOTKI0  XJOHT. 

The  names  of  the  discoverers  of  yoUaic  elec- 
tricity are  yet  fresh  on  the  page  of  history,  while 
their  discovery  is  already  effecting  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  changes  upon  the  condition  of 
human  society.  It  is  not  long  since  we  began  to 
speak  by  the  electricity  of  the  pile;  more  recently 
we  have  learned  to  print,  and  later  still  to  draw 
thereby;  and  we  do  all  this  at  distances  as  far 
apart  as  the  opposite  extremities  of  our  land — 
althou^,  in  fact,  with  the  necessary  appliances, 
our  communications  might  circle  the  earth.  Now 
we  are  told  that  the  same  swift-fijing  and  versa- 
tile energy  is  to  turn  our  darkness  into  light,  and 
to  introduce  little  artificial  sung  or  moons  to 
illumine  our  dwellings :  in  other  words,  Wc  are 
to  have  among  our  sources  of  artificial  light,  that 
produced  by  the  electric  fluid,  or  the  Electric 
Light.  As  this  beautiful  invention  has  been 
submitted  by  the  patentee  to  our  minute  inspec- 
tion, we  conceive  that  a  notice  of  it,  accompanied 
with  a  general  sketch  of  the  subject,  is  likoly,  in 
our  inventive  era,  to  excite  a  lively  interest 
among  a  large  body  of  our  readers. 

The  idea  of  producing  artificial  light  by  means 
of  the  electric  energy  developed  by  the  solid  and 
liquid  elements  of  the  voltaic  circle,  as  combined 
in  the  varying  forms  of  galvanic  batteries,  is  not 
new.  The  celebrated  and  lamented  chemical 
philosopher.  Professor  Daniell,  writes  in  his  work 
on  Chemical  Philosophy — ^'When  passing  be- 
tween two  charcoal  points,  the  duration  of  the 
disruptive  discharge  <^  the  voltaic  battery  renders 
it  the  most  sfdendid  aourcj^of  light  w^deh  is 
under  the  command  of  arli.'^  And  in  the  works 
of  most  writers  on  this  seienee,  the  daxzling  in- 
tensity of  the  light  produced  by  the  method  we 
shall  have  presently  to  describe,  is  particularly 
noticed.  The  first  practical  exhibition  of  the 
electric  light  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
year  1843  at  Paris.  For  some  time  an  ingenious 
person  of  the  name  of  Acherean  had  been  making 
applications  to  difierent  individnals  of  superior 
fortune  and  influence,  for  patronage  and  support 
in  the  introduction  of  a  new  description  of  arti- 
ficial light.  Succeeding  at  length  in  obtaining  a 
sufficiently  large  apparatus,  and  permission  to 
make  his  experiments  in  ihe  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde at  Paris,  the  day  was  fixed,  and  a  large 
numbej:  of  persons— it  is  said  four  or  five  thou- 
sand— ^were  present  to  witness  the  spectacle.  The 
hour  appointed  was  nine  in  the  evening,  and  the 
apparatus  was  fixed  on  the  base  of  one  of  the 
statues.  All  that  was  visible  was  a  glass  ^obe 
of  about  12  inches  diameter,  with  a  moveable 
reflector  attached  to  it;  and  a  couple  of  wires 
descending  from  it  to  some  galvanic  apparatus  at 
the  foot  of  the  erection.  Until  a  little  Wore  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening  all  was  in  darkness,  so  far 
as  the  simple  mechanism  was  concerned;  but  the 
Place  was  illuminated  with  its  usual  complement 
of  100  hirge-fiiaed  gas-burners.  The  proper  agnal 
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beinff  ^ven,  the  galTRnio  drenit  was  completed 
by  the  junction  of  the  wireS;  and  almost  in^antly 
the  light  of  day  seemed  to  burst  upon  the  entire 
area.  Although  all  the  gas-lights  were  burning, 
they  seemed  in  the  glare  of  una  new  source  of 
light  to  ''pale  their  ineffectnvl  fires/'  as  in  tbe 
pure  daylight  itself.  A  large  number  of  ihem 
were  then  put  out;  but  the  amount  of  light  did 
not  seem  to  be  in  the  least  diminished :  at  the 
distance  of  100  yards  it  was  possible  to  read 
moderate-sized  print  with  great  facility.  The 
astonishment  and  applause  of  the  populace  were 
equally  great,  and  the  exhibition  excited  for 
some  time  much  interest  in  the  scientific  circles 
of  Paris.  We  believe  that  the  scheme  was  after- 
wards taken  up  with  a  view  to  light  the  entire 
city  of  Paris  by  means  of  one  vast  b*ght,  to  be 
called  the  ''art&cial  sun."  Owing,  however,  in 
all  probability,  to  some  defect  in  the  mechanical 
arrangements  of  the  light,  the  whole  affair  was 
dropi^,  and  seems  to  have  excited  little  or  no 
attention  until  lately. 

In  the  customary  experiments  of  the  laboratory 
upon  the  marveb  of  galvanic  electricity,  the  phe- 
nomenon has  long  been  familiar  to  us;  and  the 
experiment  is  commonly  made  by  attaching  to 
the  extremities  of  the  wires  of  the  galvanic  appa- 
ratus a  couple  of  pencils  of  charcoal  pared  to  a 
fine  point.  When  the  points  are  brought  into 
contact,  and  the  circuit  thus  completed,  the  elec- 
tric agency  passes  through  with  such  intense 
activity  as  to  kindle  them,  and  they  may  then  be 
gently  withdrawn,  when  the  beautiful  appearance 
of  a  brilliant  and  daziling  arc  of  lieht  is  seen 
somewhat  in  this  form — supposing  ube  straight 
lines  to  represent  title  chan^oal  points,  and  the 
half-curve  the  arc  of  light  — ^ — .  The  light  is 
yet  longer  and  more  brilliant  in  a  vacuum — a 
strong  evidence  that  it  is  not  due  to  any  process 
of  combustion.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance 
connected  with  this  experiment,  that  particles  of 
the  charcoal  appear  to  fly  from  one  pole,  and  to 
be  carried  aver  to  the  other.  In  some  experiments 
made  by  an  American  philosopher,  the  one  pole 
being  charcoal,  and  the  other  plumbago,  fused 
particles  of  the  latter  substance  were  transported 
to  the  charcoal  point,  which  sensibly  increased  in 
length.  It  may  save  confusion  of  ideas  to  state 
here,  that  we  shall  in  the  remainder  of  this  article 
use  the  more  correct  expression,  electrode,  when 
it  b  necessary  to  speak  of  the  ''poles''  of  the 
battery.  Some  splendid  experiments  on  this  sub- 
ject were  made  some  time  since  at  the  Royal 
Institution.  Possessing  a  battery  power  of  the 
enormous  number  of  2000  plates,  the  experimen- 
ters were  enabled  to  display  some  of  the  most 
brilliant  results  of  galvanic  energy.  The  stream 
of  li^ht  in  their  case  extended  to  the  length  of 
four  mches;  and  the  decomposing  and  incandes- 
tsent  powers  of  the  instrument  have  rarely  been 
eaualled.  Professor  Daniell,  with  a  combination 
01  seventy  of  his  beautiful  batteries,  produced  a 
dawling  flame  to  the  extent  of  an  inch  in  length. 


Mr.  Children  has  siven  an  account  of  some  of  his 
experiments,  which  will  be  found  in  the  "Philo- 
sophical Transactions,"  made  with  one  of  the 
most  ffigantic  galvanic  batteries  ever  constructed. 
The  juates  of  this  great  apparatus  exposed  a  sur- 
&oe  of  thirty-two  square  feet;  there  were  twenty- 
one  cells,  the  ci^city  of  which  was  945  gallons. 
Other  experimenters  have  likewise  been  engaged 
upon  this  subject,  but  without  brining  it  to  a 
successful  practical  issue.  The  principal  difficul- 
ties have  been — ^the  want  of  a  constant,  equable, 
and  continuously-acting  galvanic  battery  of  suffi- 
cient energy,  and  of  a  form  of  mechanictd  arranffe- 
ment  by  whidi  the  steadiness  of  the  light  and  the 
unvarying  distance  of  the  gradually-eonsuming 
electrodes  should  be  maintained.  The  recent 
invention  of  Messrs.  Brett  and  Little,  and  the 
preceding  one  of  Professor  Daniell,  have  obviated 
much  of  the  former  difficulty;  but  the  other 
remained  unsurmounted  until  the  present  discoveiy 
BoLved  the  problem. 

The  electric  light  has  recently  been  exhibited 
in  several  parts  of  London.  It  was  first  intro- 
duced, we  believe,  at  the  extensive  rooms  fre- 
quently employed  for  public  meetiuffs  in  Hanover 
Square.  The  rooms  were,  as  usua^  lighted  with 
chandeliers  of  wax  candles,  with  a  considerable 
number  of  oil-lamps;  the  total  amount  of  light 
beine  considered  to  be  equal  to  200  or  300  wax 
candles.  On  the  lecture-table  was  the  li^ht 
apparatus,  a  rather  elegant  object,  covered  with  a 
tdl  glass  shade.  All  things  bein^  made  ready, 
the  galvanic  circuit  was  completed,  and  in  a  few 
seconds  the  whole  apartment  was  filled  with  such 
a  blase  of  diflusive  light,  as  caused  the  now  dimly 
burning  candles  and  lamps  to  assume  the  muddy 
and  huSc-lustre  aspect  they  bear  in  ordiruiry  sun- 
light. Every  object  in  this  large  room  was 
brightly  illuminated,  and  as  an  assistant  turned 
the  light  on  and  off  at  pleasure,  the  transition 
was  as  violent  as  from  broad  day  to  evening 
twilight.  The  paintings  on  the  ceiling  were 
displayed  in  a  manner  not  often  witnessed  on  one 
of  our  brightest  London  summer  days;  and,  what 
was  very  remarkable,  the  tone  of  the  colours  was 
precisely  similar  to  that  which  they  are  seen  to 
possess  in  real  daylight.  All  the  delicate  inter- 
shadings  of  the  yeUows,  grays,  flesh-tints,  and 
even  of  greens  and  bkies,  were  brilliBntly  defined, 
and  in  all  respects  conveyed  the  daylight  impres- 
sion to  the  eye.  The  light  was  about  equal  to 
that  of  700  or  800  standard  wax  candles,  yet  a 
lady's  bonnet  might  have  covered  the  entire 
apparatus;  and  the  actual  source  of  light  did  not 
occupy  an  area  of  more  than  an  inch  in  every 
direction,  if  so  much.  The  rays  were  then  ccm- 
centrated  by  a  powerful  lens,  and  directed  upon 
some  pictures,  which  were  placed  for  that  purpose 
on  the  side  of  the  room.  The  effect  was  as  if  a 
sunbeam  had  been  snatched  from  the  long-retired 
luminary  himself,  and  thrown  in  all  its  pure 
radiance  on  the  painted  canvass :  so  brilliant  was 
the  illumination,  that  in  the  surrounding  mirrors 
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ii  was  peifeody  easy  to  see  the  paie  colours  of 
the  pic. ores  rdftected  as  if  by  day.  By  means  of 
a  glass  prism,  a  epectacle  yet  moare  beaatifal  was 
shown:  this  was  the  display  of  the  prismatic 
tptdruMy  the  entire  nmnber  of  the  rays  beine 
present,  and  in  briUiaacy  not  to  be  distingoished 
firom  the  same  as  shown  by  the  decomposition  of 
the  tone  solar  light.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most 
steiking  displays  of  the  character  of  the  electric 
light  followed.  The  electrodes  were  immersed  in 
a  ^obe  of  water,  and  still  the  light  continued 
gleaming  forth  in  aU  its  brilliancy.  Those  who 
are  ^miTiMr  ^th  the  ozyhydrogen  light,  and  the 
peculiarly  white,  and  somewhat  intense  light  of 
the  camphine  lamp,  might  have  felt  doabtfnl  of 
the  result  of  a  contrast  with  these,  bat  the  electric 
effulgence  outshone  both  to  a  remarkable  desree. 
It  was  stated  at  the  time  that  a  volume  of  ught 
equal  to  that  of  10,000  wax  candles  could  be 
eVolTed  by  the  apparatus  firom  a  square  inch  of 
actual  illuminating  surface.     The  Ught  bumedy 


to  use  in  this  case  an 


ezpressive. 


but  incorrect 


phrase,  with  great  steadiness  and  uniformity  for 
a  considerable  time,  but  with  the  interruption  of 
a  temporary  flickering,  arising  from  some  metallic 
impurities  in  the  charcoal  electrodes.  It  was 
said  that  a  light  of  from  1  candle  to  100,000 
might  be  obtained  and  sustained  by  this  new 
cmtem;  and  with  regard  to  the  opst  of  produc- 
ti<«,  the  light  of  100  wax  candles  was  obtainable 
at  ihe  rate  of  a  penny  an  hour,  or  about,  as  it  is 
stated  by  the  inventw,  one-twelfth  part  of  the 
cost  of  gas  for  the  same  period,  and  producing 
the  same  degree  of  illumination.'*' 

The  character  of  the  electric  light  presents 
several  remarkably  interesting  features,  most  of 
which  belong  to  no  other  arti&al  light  whateyer, 
and  asBJmilatft  it  to  that  of  the  sun  itself.  Some 
of  these  haye  been  abeady  mentioned.  The  heat 
eyolyed  is  yastly  disproportionate  to  the  lidit 
produced,  as  may  be  conceiyed  from  the  fact,  that 
the  lamp,  when  t>ourinff  forth  a  yolume  of  light 
equal  to  800  candles,  did  not  emit  more  heat  than 
that  of  one  Argand  lamp,  equal  to  six  or  seven 
candles.  The  light  is  inaependent  of  combustion; 
hence  it  neither  adds  to,  nor  takes  from,  the  air 
of  the  room  in  which  it  is  used;  and  this  is  suf- 
ficiently evident  from  the  fact,  that  it  is  made  to 
bum  in  a  dose  reservoir.  How  great  an  advan- 
tage this  must  prove  may  be  well  imagined  by 
those  whose  lungs  have  suffered  firom  the  products 
of  gas  combustion  I  It  appears,  in  fact,  to  be  a 
pure  li^ht  of  incandescence,  and  sometiiing  more, 
dependmg  upon  a  peculiarity  of   the  electric 


*In  the  work  fromwbicb  this  article  is  copied,  a 
deseription  i»  giveiiy  at  considerable  leogth,  of  the 
machinery  belonging^  to  the  apparatus  for  producing 
the  electric  light;  and  the  ingenious  contrivance  hy 
which  its  movements  are  regulated.  But  this  descrip- 
tion would  hardly  be.  intelligible  to  the  generality  of 
readers,  unless  accompanied  by  a  drawing*  It  is  there- 
lore  omitted.— Ed* 


energy;  certainly  incandescence  alone  will  not 
account  for  the  intense  brilliancy  of  the  light^ 
nor,  indeed,  for  other  and  more  striking  circum- 
stances. The  light  has  been  displayed  not  only 
in  air  and  under  water,  but  also  in  alcohol,  ether, 
Bulphuret  of  carbon,  and  in  atmospheres  of  car- 
bonic acid,  nitrogen,  and  hydrogen.  Strange  to 
say,  this  extraonunary  light  reveals  its  kindred 
nature  with  that  of  day  by  its  being  found  to 
possess  those  chemical  powers  of  decomposition 
which  are  known  under  the  name  of  actinism. 
Preparations  of  silver,  which  turn  black  when 
exposed  to  daylight,  blacken  also  in  the  glare  of 
the  electric  effulgence;  and  the  chemical  union 
of  the  mixed  gases,  hydrogen  and  chlorine,  has 
been  effected  by  placing  a  jar  containing  them  in 
the  light  of  the  lamp.  These  results  must  sur- 
prise every  one,  and  we  have  scarcely  a  doubt 
that  by  their  means  some  light  will  be  reflected 
upon  that  obscure  subject — ^the  cause  of  solar 
light.  The  consumption  of  carbon  in  the  elec- 
trodes is  about  half  an  inch  an  hour. 

Amonff  the  advantages  which  it  is  said  to  be 
calculated  to  produce,  me  patentees  say,  <<It  will 
be  eminently  valuable  for  liffhthouses,  railway 
stations,  sigmil  li^ts,  dockyard,  public  buildinss, 
&c.;  for  larse  shops  where  the  exposure  of  deli- 
cate-coloured fabrics  is  necessary;  together  with 
its  application  for  the  lighting  of  private  houses, 
as  it  requires  no  ventil^on,  and  can  be  put  in 
operation  anywhere  at  a  comparatively  small  cost, 
and  with  perfect  safety.  The  wires  might  be 
arranged  as  neatly  as  bell-wires.  For  bghthouses 
it  deserves  to  be  separately  noticed,  on  account  of 
the  immense  benefit  of  its  penetrating  and  powei*- 
fiil  character,  the  remarkable  economy  of  its 
adoption,  and  the  facility  of  working  such  a  light 
by  mbmarine  wires  from  any  station  that  might 
be  selected,  without  the  necessity  of  erecting  a 
building  exactly  at  the  spot  where  the  beacon 
may  be  reouired  to  be  set  up.^'  If  these  can  be 
all  realisea,  the  discovery  will  indeed  be  a  boon 
to  scieiice  and  to  man  of  no  ordinary  kind. 

In  conclusion,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to 
the  immeasurable  superiority  of  the  light  itself: 
in  pure  and  brilliant  lustre,  and  in  far-penetrating 
power,  it  is  comparable  only  with  solar  light. 
But  it  is  equally  certain  that  there  are  some 
arduous  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  adoption, 
particularly  for  in-door  use.  The  tardy  manner 
in  which  gas — a  source  of  li^t  so  easy,  and  so 
readily  intelligible  to  the  humblest  ciqwcities — 
has  been  admitted  into  our  houses,  causes  us  to 
speak  with  circumspection  as  to  the  ingress  of  a 
new  artificial  light  absolutely  demanding  the 
sharp  attention  of  a  pretty  dearly-informed  mind 
for  Its  permanence  and  power.  In  the  case  of 
carburetted  hydrogen,  aU  the  trouble  of  the 
manufaetiue  is  spiffed  us :  on  turning  a  tap,  we 
have  a  perpetual  bght  if  we  please  without  further 
trouble.  This  can  never  be  said  of  the  electric 
lieht,  since  each  light  requires  a  separate  system 
of  battery  cells;  and  these  must  be  looked  after^ 
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<deaned,  and  reaewed  from  time  to  tbae.  On 
such  pointS;  haweY&r,  experience  will  snpplj  the 
best  decision;  and  we  sincerely  trust  it  may  be 
favourable.  For  signal  Hghts,  or  for  public 
illuminaticm^  as  in  large  buildings,  where  it  is  an 
attendant's  especial  duty  to  look  to  the  lights,  we 
have  little  hesitation  in  expressing  our  hope  and 
belief  that  this  new  and  splendid  light  will  even- 
toally  supersede  every  oth^. — Chamben's  Edin^ 
turgh  Journal. 

THE  VALUE  OF  THE  BABOMETEB. 

T<»^celli  invented,  and  Pascal  perfected  this 
instrument,  and  it  is  of  great  use,  not  only  in 
foretelling  the  changes  of  the  weather,  and  thus 
saving  the  lives  of  navigators,  and  preventing  the 
loss  of  millions  of  property  on  the  ocean,  but  also 
in  enabling  us  readily  to  ascertain  the  height  of 
mountains,  or  of  any  oUier  situation  to  which  it 
can  be  taken. 

In  illustration  of  the  use  first  mentioned,  I  am 
going  to  tell  you  an  anecdote  which  I  have  read 
of  Lord  CoUingwood,  who  succeeded  Lord  Nelson 
in  the  command  of  the  British  fleet,  after  Nelson's 
death  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  in  1803.  Dr. 
Gray,  a  surgeon  in  Lord  Oollingwood's  ship,  was 
very  fond  of  observing  the  weather,  and  kept  a 
regular  register  of  it.  But  his  Lordship  had  little 
or  no  faith  in  the  barometer,  and  used  to  laugh 
at  the  doctor  for  his  creduli^.  The  fleet,  at  (me 
time,  was  cruising  off  Sicily,  near  Syracuse,  a 
little  before  sunset;  the  weather  was  very  fine, 
and  the  sky  gave  no  indications  of  a  change. 
Dr.  Gray,  on  going  to  consult  his  glass,  and  enter 
his  observations  as  usual,  was  surprised  to  find 
that  the  mercury  had  fallen  nearly  an  inch.  This 
alarmed  him,  and  he  mentioned  tiie  fact  to  Lord 
CoUingwood,  who  was  greatly  amused  by  his 
anxiety.  The  doctor,  l^wever,  urged  that  the 
fall  was  unusually  great,  and  he  had  no  doubt 
before  midnight  they  would  have  to  encounter  a 
gale,  which,  though  it  might  not  be  of  long  dura^ 
tion,  would  be  extremely  heavy.  He  added,  if 
in  this  <Mise  the  glass  deceived  him,  he  would 
admit  that  it  was  a  &\ae  prophet.  '<  Well,"  said 
his  Lordship,  smiling,  ''we  will  put  you  on  your 
trial,  and  you  shall  have  the  management  of  the 
fleet  for  once.''  A  signal  was  accordingly  made 
to  prepare  for  bad  weather.  One  of  the  captains 
told  Dr.  Gray,  next  day,  they  were  quite  at  a  loss 
what  to  make  of  such  an  order,  as  the  afternoon 
was  so  fine,  and  the  sky  looked  so  settled.  How* 
ever,  before  midnight  they  all  acknowledged  the 
wise  foresight  of  the  order,  for  it  blew  a  hur- 
ricane for  several  hours,  which  must,  had  they 
t^ot  been  prepared  for  i^  have  done  them  great 
damage. 

Another  occasion  offered,  some  time  after,  to 
scatter  his  Lordship's  doubts.  They  had  gone 
ashore^  and  in  the  morning  it  blew  a  heavy  gale, 
which  alarmed  them  greatly  for  the  safety  of  a 
little  vessel  in  which  was  the  son  of  one  of  their 


agents.  For  some  reason  it  had  been  taken  in 
tow  by  one  of  the  ships,  and  was  in  danger  of 
being  drawn  under  water.  The  poor  fiftther  stood, 
therefore,  on  the  shore,  almoet  distracted.  Dr. 
Gray,  however,  finding  that  the  mercury  in  faiB 
barometer  had  risen  considerably  and  veiy  qpiickljy 
comforted  him  by  telling  him  that  he  had  very 
little  doubt  but  that,  high  as  the  sea  was  ^len, 
in  an  hour  or  two  he  might  go  on  board  his  son's 
vessel  in  a  boat;  and  he  actually  did  so. 

Thus  we  see  that  this  instrument^  as  a  prophet 
of  the  weather,  is  of  great  eonsequence  to  the 
sailor,  and  carries  the  recoirdsof  life  and  death  in 
its  prognostics.  Life  may  be  secured  to  him  b j 
the  knowledge  whioh  it  gives;  for  even  an  bourse 
warning  of  the  approadi  of  a  storm  gives  him 
time  to  lower  his  sails,  and  render  as  flocnro  as 
possible  the  few  frail  planks  which  alone  separate 
him  fran  eternity. 

This  is  certainly  the  hig^iest  use  of  the  baro* 
meter,  but  its  other  uses  are  by  no  means  mum- 
portant.  The  mercury  falls  when  it  is  carried 
from  any  lower  to  any  higher  spot,  and  the  degree 
of  falling  telk  exactly  how  much  air  has  been 
left  below.  Thus,  if  thirty  inches  hiffh  on  the 
barometer,  mark  the  whole  pressure  at  uie  surfiuse 
of  the  ocean,  and  if  the  instrument  be  found, 
when  carried  to  another  place,  to  stand  at  <mly 
twenty  inches,  it  proves  that  one-third  of  the 
atmosphere  exists  below  the  level  of  the  new 
situation. 

In  carrying  a  barometer  from  the  level  of  the 
Thames  to  the  top  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  in 
London,  the  mercury  fidls  about  half  an  inch, 
marking  an  ascent  of  about  500  feet.  On  Mount 
Blanc  it  falls  to  half  of  the  entire  barometric 
height^  marking  an  elevation  of  15,000  feet;  and 
in  De  Luc's  &mous  balloon  ascenty  it  fell  to 
below  twelve  inches,  indicating  an  elevation  of 
21,000  feet,  the  greatest  to  whidi  man  has  ever 
ascended  from  the  surface  of  his  earthly  habitar 
tion. — Th€  Lotus, 


INTERVIEW  WITH  THE    BRITISH  PREMIER. 

A  special  deputation  from  the  Congress  at 
Brussels  waited,  October  30th,  on  Lofd  John 
Russell,  according  to  appointment.  The  depu- 
tation oonsisted  of  M.  Yisschers,  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Belgian  Gevemment,  who  acted 
as  President  of  the  Congress;  William  Ewart, 
M.  P.,  vice-president  for  England;  Elihu  Burritt^ 
vice-president  for  the  United  States;  Henry 
Richard,  secretary  of  the  Peace  Society,  repre- 
senting Francisque  Bouvet,  vice-president  for 
France,  and  member  of  the  French  National 
Assembly;  and  Ziir.  John  Scoble,  of  the  com- 
mittee of  arrangements,  representing  Baron  Su- 
ringr,  vice-president  for  Holland. 

W.  Ewart  introduced  the  deputation,  and 
stated  to  Lord  Russell  the  general  character  of 
the  Coi^ess,  the  objects  they  had  in  view,  and 
the  means  by  which  they  proposed  to  attain  tiiem. 
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He  stated  that  the  object  of  the  deputation  in 
seeking  an  interview  was,  to  pieaent  an  addresB 
firom  tne  Caaffem  to  him^  as  the  Prime  Minister 
of  the  British  Oovemment.  M.  Yisschers  read 
the  address  in  French,  and  his  lordship  listened 
with  attention,  oocasicHially  making  an  observar 
tion.  H.  Bichard  and  J.  Scoble  respectively 
explained  the  reasons  of  the  unavoidable  absence 
of  MM.  Bouvet  and  Suringar.  Elihu  Burritt 
described  the  efforts  that  were  made  by  the 
friends  of  Peace  in  the  United  States  to  indoc- 
trinate the  'public  mind  with  peace  sentiments, 
and  the  poli<rf  of  kindness  and  friendship,  which 
were  gradually  but  surely  increasing  towards  the 
parent  country. 

Lord  John  R^iflsell,  who  received  the  deputation 
with  courtesy,  expressed  the  deep  interest  which 
ke,  in  oczzraon  with  every  member  of  the  British 
Qovemmenty  felt  in  the  )»eservation  of  peaee, 
and  his  ready  belief  that  such  meetings  as  those 
recently  held  at  Brussels  might  he  well  calculated 
to  produce  &  temper  of  moderation  and  kindness 
amongst  the  various  nations  of  the  world.  He 
Idien  adverted  at  considerable  length  to  the  pro- 
positions  adopted  by  the  C<mgrees,  entering  into 
some  of  them  witii  great  energy.  Whilst  to  the 
full  extent  he  admitted  the  desirableness  of 
universal  peace,  he  appeared  to  doubt  whether  in 
the  present  circumstances  of  society,  and  whilst 
men's  passions  remained  as  they  were,  such  an 
end  would  be  easily  attainable.  The  deputation 
withdrew,  much  gratified  with  the  interview. 

On  the  subject  of  Stipulated  Arbitration,  the 
Premier  Was  very  explicit.  Turning  his  attention 
to  £.  Burritt,  as  a  representative  of  the  United 
States,  he  said,  emphatically,  '^If  the  United 
States  should  make  such  a  proposal  to  the  British 
Government,  it  would  be  taken  into  their  most 
serious  consideiation.'' — Jidvoeatt  of  Peace. 


THE  GOOD   SHEPHERD. 

''Some  years  ago  a  friend  of  mine  was  in 
Greece,  in  the  month  of  March.  He  was  travel- 
ling in  the  country  where  the  shepherds  live.  He 
came  to  three  shepherds  with  their  flocks.  One 
had  about  six  hundred  and  fifty  sheep,  another 
had  about  seven  hundred,  and  the  other  had 
about  seven  hundred  and  fifty.  In  all,  they  had 
about  twenty-one  hundred  sheep.  They  were  out 
in  the  valleys,  where  the  grass  grew.  All  the 
flocks  were  mingled  together.  Every  sheep  had 
its  own  name.  It  would  not  come  nor  go  if  called 
¥y  any  other  name;  nor  would  it  come  or  go  if 
called  by  any  but  its  own  shepherd.  Every 
shepherd  knew  all  his  own  sheep.  He  knew 
their  names  also.  If  any  one  was  about  to  go 
into  a  wrong  place  he  called  it,  and  it  turned 
back.  K  the  way.  was  narrow  (ht  steep  he  would 
go  before,  and  they  would  follow  him.  This  is 
just  like  what  the  Bible  says  about  Christ  and 
bis  floek.  'The  sheep  hear  his  voice;  and  he 
talledi  his  own  sheep  by  name;  and  leadeth  them 


out.  And  when  he  putteth  forth  his  own  sheep 
he  goeth  before  them,  and  the  sheep  follow  him; 
for  they  know  his  voice.  And  a  stranger  they 
will  not  follow,  but  will  flee  from  him :  for  they 
know  not  the  voice  of  strangers.  I  am  the  good 
shepherd,  and  know  my  sheep,  and  am  known  of 
mine.    I  lay  down  my  life  for  the  sheep.' 

"The  day  my  friend  saw  the  shej^erds  was  a 
wM  day.  Some  of  the  kmbs  were  quite  strong 
and  full  of  play;  but  some  of  them  were  very 
young  and  tender.  The  cold  chilled  them,  and 
they  could  not  walk.  The  shepherds  had  on 
sometikine  like  large  cloaks,  tied  around  their 
necks  and  girt  about  their  waists.  So  they  took 
up  the  little  lambs  and  put  them  in  their  bosoms^ 
But  they  did  not  smother  them.  They  left  their 
heads  out,,  so  that  they  could  breathe  well.  But 
they  kept  them  snug  and  warm.  It  was  a  pleas- 
ing eight  to  see  an  old  shepherd  with  his  long 
gray  beard,  and  his  bosom  foU  of  lambs.  Just 
so  the  Bible  says  of  Christ.  'He  shall  .gather 
the  lambs  in  his  arms,  and  cany  them  in  his 
bosom.'  Many  little  children  have  loved  Christ. 
And  he  has  never  let  such  perish.  He  is  aa 
good  to  litde  children  as  to  old  people.  He  says, 
'  I  love  them  that  love  me,  and  those  that  seek 
me  early  shall  find  me.' 

"Among  the  twenty-one  hundred  sheep  were 
some  old  and  feeble  ones.  They  could  not  walk 
much.  If  the  way  was  miry  or  steep,  they  could 
hardly  go  along.  So  the  shepherds  would  oome 
and  put  their  crooks  under  their  bodies,  just 
behind  their  fore  legs,  and  help  tiiem  dong. 
They  treated  them,  with  great  gentleness  and 
care.  Just  so  'tiie  Good  Shepherd  has  pity  on 
the  weak,  and  gently  helps  them  along.'  He 
never  leaves  nor  forsakes  them.  'His  rod  and 
his  staff*  comfort  them.'  He  leads  all  his  sheeg 
into  his  fold  for  safety.  He  leads  them  out,  that 
they  may  find  pasture.  If  little  boys  and  girls 
are  wise,  they  will  desire  above  all  things  to 
belong  to  Chnst's  flock.  I  hope  all  of  you  will 
commit  to  memory  the  twenty-third  Psalm.  It 
is  beautiful.  '  The  Lord  is  my  shepherd;  I  shall 
not  want.' " — Dr.  Plumer, 


P«r  FrieMU*  Bcnrlew. 
COMMAND  07  TEMPER. 

We  sddom  meet  with  men  who  dose  their 
ears  whilst  othcirs  are  speaking  of  them ;  and  still 
more  rare  are  those  who  are  indifferent  to  what 
may  be  written  of  them.  It  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  furnish  instances,  where  wise  men  have 
betrayed  much  ignorance  of  us  as  a  religious  body, 
and  where  we  have  been  greatly  misrepresented 
by  good  men,  but  in  what  connexion  the  follow- 
ing remarks  of  Dugald  Stewart  may  be  plaoed,*'is 
left  for  each  reader  of  the  Review  to  determine 
for  himself. 

In  his  essay  on  the  influence  of  the  temper  on 
hairiness,  contained  in  his  great  work,  the  Philo* 
sophy  of  the  Active  and  Moral  Powers  of  Mudl,  ha 
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isibrms  us  tiwt ''  Socrstei  became  iimtaiiily  aknt 
whenever  he  felt  the  paaskm  of  reaentment  rifling 
in  hia  mind,  and  he  has  no  doubt  that  by  obaerr- 
ing  this  rale  the  ancient  philoaopher  not  only 
avoided  the  occaaion  of  giving  offence  to  others^ 
but  added  mnoh  to  the  comfort  of  his  own  life  by 
killing  the  seeds  of  those  malignant  affections 
which  are  the  great  bane  of  human  happiness/' 

Something  of  the  same  kind,  though  proceeding 
from  a  far  less  worthy  motive,  we  may  see  daily 
exemplified  in  the  case  of  those  men,  who  are 
peevish  and  unhappy  in  thm  own  JamilieH,  while 
in  the  company  of  stranflers  they  are  good  hu- 
moured and  cheerful.  At  home  they  give  vent 
to  all  their  passions  without  restraint,  and  exas- 
perate their  ori^nal  irritability  by  the  reaction  of 
thftt  bodily  agitation  which  it  occasions.  In  pro- 
Busouous  society,  the  restraints  of  ceremony 
render  this  impossible.  They  find  themselves 
obliged  to  conceal  studiously  whatever  emotions 
of  dissatisfaetion  they  may  feel,  and  soon  come  to 
experience,  in  iac/tf  that  gentle  and  accommodating 
temper  of  whidi  they  have  been  striving  to 
oounterfeit  the  iq»pearance. 

"  On  these  principles  is  founded  a  practice  which, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  is  followed  by  that  respect- 
able body  of  men  called  Quakers,  m  theeducaticn 
of  their  children ;  to  accustom  them  from  their 
earliest  infiincy  to  an  equable  and  monotonous 
softness  of  voice,  and  to  check  every  deviation 
from  it^  even  in  tiiose  cases  where  the  tranauillity 
ai  their  minds  must  unavoidably  be  disturbed  by 
accidental  occurrences.  No  expedient  more  effect- 
ual could  be  thought  of  for  cherishing  that  even- 
ness and  serenity  of  soul,  which,  while  it  renders 
us  inoffensive  to  others,  prepares  us  to  receive, 
without  alloy,  whatever  innocent  gratifications  are 
placed  within  our  reach.''  B. 

[The  Editor  would  take  the  liberty  to  add,  that  this 
philosophical  writer,  notwithstanding  the  force  and 
profundity  of  thought  for  which  he  was  conspicuouB, 
does  not  appear  to  have  gone  to  the  bottom  of  his 
subject,  in  his  estimate  of  Quaker  education.  What 
he  regards  as  the  object  of  education,  is  in  reality 
only  an  incident  or  concomitant  of  it.  Considering 
genuine  Quakerism,  as  neither  more  nor  less  than 
unadulterated  Christianity,  the  Editor  of  course  re- 
gards a  Quaker  and  a  Christian  education  as  identical. 
What  then  is  the  great  object  of  a  Christian  educa* 
tion,  but  to  establish  in  childhood  and  youth  those 
habits  and  principles  which  ought  to  govern  and 
regulate  the  actions  of  maturer  life.  In  an  educa- 
tion directed  to  this  end,  one  of  the  earliest  lessons 
inculcated  must  be  the  subjugation  of  the  passions, 
and  the  subjection  of  the  will  to  the  influence  and 
gtiremment  of  the  Divine  spirit,  by  which  children, 
as  well  as  men,  are  enlightened.  As  boisterous 
language  and  turbulent  conduct  are  the  natural  in- 
dioationaof  indignant  passions,  the  education  which 
aims  to  subjugate  the  passion,  will  of  necessity  curb 
the  expression.    Henoe  we  readily  peroeive,  that 


the  object  of  a  Christian  education  is  not  so  much 
to  teach  a  monotony  and  softness  of  voice,  as  to 
cultivate  the  feelings  and  habits  of  mind  which  dis- 
play themselves  in  mild  and  inoffensive  language 
and  manner.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  freely  admit- 
ted, that  an  education  which  inculcates  softness  of 
voice,  and  restrains  the  expression  of  strong  and 
angry  emotions,  although  not  entitled  to  the  charac- 
ter of  a  Christian  education,  if  it  goes  no  deeper,  is 
salutary  as  far  as  it  goes ;  since  a  restraint  upon  the 
expression  of  violent  emotions,  necessarily  imposes 
some  restraint  upon  the  emotions  themselves.-— En  ] 


THB  nOQBXSS  OF  THX  BXD  MAN. 

Among  the  tribes  located  in  the  torritoiy  west 
of  Arkansas  and  Missouri,  set  apart  by  Omgress 
for  them,  are  many  evidences  of  a  gratifying  ad- 
vance in  civilisation. 

The  Wyandotte  who  emigrated  west  frtmi  Ohio, 
have  five  boardin^-schoob,  one  manual-labour 
school,  and  the  Indian  bo^  and  girls  have  made 
considerable  proficiency  m  most  of  the  useful 
Ivanches  of  education.  The  young  men  do  wacon- 
making,  blacksmithing,  and  shoe-making,  all  in 
good  st^le.  The  girb  make  ffood  woolen  and 
cotton  doth,  spinning  the  yam  tiiemselveB.  The 
government  of  the  Wyandotte  is  purely  republican. 
They  have  a  President,  chosen  every  two  years,  an 
executive  council,  consisting  of  four  members,  and 
a  legislature  with  two  branches.  They  are  &rtiier 
advanced  in  civilisation  than  any  tribe  in  their 
State.  They  have  stores  well  supplied  with  all 
the  necessaries  of  life — ^large  farms  in  a  good  state 
of  cultivation — commodious  houses,  neatiy  car- 
peted and  furnished;  and  there  are  many  Indian 
ladies  who  dress  in  tiie  English  fiHihion,  are  dean 
and  nice  in  their  appearance,  and  well  understand 
how  to  keep  good  economies  in  their  houses,  po- 
liteness and  manners.  Some  of  the  wealthiest 
among  the  Wyandotts  own  many  slaves,  who 
were  mtroduced  by  the  Southern  Methodist  mis- 
sionaries. There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  exdte- 
ment  among  the  Indian  Churches  about  slavery. 
The  Indian  Christians  did  not  wish  slaveholding 
missionaries  to  come  among  them  at  aU — no 
teachers  that  had  not  clean  hands. 

The  Wyandotts  and  ihdr  immediate  ndghboars, 
number  upwards  of  twentv  thousand  soub.  The 
great  bulk  of  them  are  advancing  in  the  arte  of 
civilised  life  with  gratifying  rapidity,  still  a  few 
of  them  retain  their  savage  habits---go  almost 
naked,  paint  their  &oes,  and  go  on  wariike  and 
predatory  excursions. 

The  conduct  of  the  general  government  gives 
satisfaction  to  these  people.  Liberal  ap{Mt>pria- 
tions  are  made  among  them  for  the  purpose  of 
moral  and  educational  improvement 

The  Pottawattomies  have  about  twelve  hundred 
members  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  five  hundred 
Protestant  conmiunists.  There  are  good  fiutnen 
among  them,  who  have  fine  looations  of  timbered 
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landfi  and  prairie^  and  raiBe  ezoellent  stock  of  all 
detMsriptions.  This  nation  is  destined  to  a  career 
of  rapid  improvement. 

The  Wjandotts  hav^  had  some  little  excitement 
about  the  division  of  the  church.  The  Missionary 
from  the  Old  Methodist  Church  was  there  from 
Ohio,  and  the  Missionaries  of  the  Southern 
^uroh,  and  the  (Government  Agents  tried  to  get 
him  away. 

In  r^ard  to  the  General  Council  of  the  Nations, 
held  last  fall  in  the  Delaware  Nation,  not  much 
business  was  done.  The  nations  represented  on 
that  occasion,  were  the  Delawares,  Wyandotts, 
Shawnees,  Kiokapooe,  Miami,  Pottawattomies,  Ot- 
towas,  Kansau  or  Can  Sane,  Foxes,  and  Omahaw. 
They  spent  better  than  a  week  in  the  prelimi- 
naries, or  in  getting  ready  to  meet  in  general 
Councnl,  which  business  fell  on  the  Delawares, 
Wyandotts,  and  Shawnees.  The  other  tribes 
spent  the  time  in  dancing,  and  other  amusements. 

The  main  object  of  ue  Council  was  to  bring 
the  Prairie  nations  to  terms  in  regard  to  their 
stealing  propensity. 

It  18  expected  that  these  general  Councils  will 
be  convened  from  vear  to  year.  One  good  result 
will  be  to  bring  the  wild,  naked  nations  of  the 
Prairies  in  contact  with  the  somewhat  civilised 
Nations,  who  have  emigrated  from  the  States. 

Peace  and  friendship  were  renewed  between  all 
the  nations  present,  and  the  wampum,  the  In- 
dian's seal  and  bond,  was  deposited  with  the 
Delawares. — JV.  American  and  U.  5.  Gazette^ 


Fram  th«  London  Timet  ot  Nor.  iS. 
THE  BEPTTBUO  OT  LIBERIA. 

On  Wednesdav  last  we  mentioned  the  circum- 
stances of  the  colony  of  Liberia  having  just  been 
leoognised  as  an  independent  republic  by  Great 
Britain  and  France,  and  of  a  treaty  of  trade  and 
omnmeroe  having  upon  our  part  been  concluded 
with  that  State.  So  little,  however,  is  known  of 
its  situation,  prospects,  and  resources,  that  it  will 
be  desirable  to  furnish  some  general  information 
on  these  points. 

The  colony  of  Liberia  lies  midway  between  Sier- 
ra Leone  and  Cape  Palmas,  and  was  established 
by  Ihe  American  Coloniialion  Sodely  in  1820 
by  an  immigration  of  free  or  liberated  people  of 
colour  from  the  United  States.  Since  that  period 
its  peculation,  including  the  aborigines  who  have 
incorporated  thcmiselves  with  the  immigrants,  has 
increased  to  upwards  of  80,000,  while  the  land 
they  ooonpy  extends  along  320  miles  of  coast,  and 
reaohes  on  an  average  about  80  miles  into  the  in- 
terior. The  proportion  of  the  population  bom  in 
America,  or  of  ijnerican  descent,  is  estimated  at 
about  10,000,  and  such  has  been  tiie  effect  of 
their  example  and  influence,  that  out  of  tiie  re- 
maining 70,000,  consisting  of  abori^nes,  or  of 
captives  released  from  slavers,  at  least  50,000  can 
speak  the  English  language,  so  that  any  one  would 
perCdotly  understand  uiem,  while  theur  habits  are 


rapidly  becoming  those  of  dviliied  and  steady 
agriculturists.  The  desire  for  education  is  also 
manifested  by  the  sunounding  tribes,  and  instan*  • 
ces  are  not  uncommon  of  natives  sending  their 
children  four  or  five  hundred  miles  from  the  in- 
terior to  be  instructed  in  the  primary  schools  es- 
tablished in  the  Republic.  Of  these  there  are  86 
in  operation,  with  an  average  attendance  in  each 
of  about  40  aboriginal  pupils. 

The  whole  of  the  territory  of  Liberia  has  been 
purchased  from  time  to  time  from  the  aboriginal 
owners,  and  in  this  way  at  least  20  petty  sove- 
reignties have  been  extinguished.  In  its  former 
condition  the  coast  was  the  constant  resort  of 
slavers,  but  the  traffic  is  now  effectually  suppress- 
ed as  far  as  the  jurisdictimi  of  the  Republic  ex- 
tends, and  its  entire  abandonment  is  an  invariable 
stipulation  in  every  treaty  of  trade  and  protection 
into  which  the  Republic  may  consent  to  enter 
with  neighboring  States.  The  disposition  to  avail 
themselves  of  treaties  of  this  description  is  plainly 
on  the  increase  on  the  part  of  the  surrounding 
natives,  and  it  is  estimated  that  not  less  t&an 
2,000,000  of  persons  in  the  interior  now  obtain 
their  supply  of  European  goods  from  the  Republic 
and  from  the  kinged  colony  of  Cape  Palmas, 
Last  year  82  foreign  vesseb  visited  Liberia,  and 
exchanged  merchandise  for  articles  of  African 
production  to  the  amount  of  $600,000. 

'  The  natural  resources  of  Liberia  are  immense, 
and  are  steadily  in  process  of  development.  The 
principal  articles  of  export  are  ivory,  palm  oil  (of 
which  $150,000  worUi  was  shipped  in  1847), 
camwood,  gold  dust,  &c.  Coffee  is  indigenous, 
and  of  excellent  quality,  and  is  now  being  culti- 
vated extensivelv.  It  yields  more  than  in  tibe 
West  Indies,  ana  the  belief  is  entertained  that  it 
may  be  produced  so  as  to  compete  with  skve-labor. . 
Sugar  also  thrives  weU,  but  enough  only  is  grown 
for  home  consumption,  and  there  is  no  present 
hope  of  competing  with  Cuba  or  Braail.  Cocoa 
has  just  been  introduced,  and  promises  well. 
Cotton,  it  is  expected,  will  soon  become  an  article 
of  export.  Indigo,  ginger,  arrowroot,  and  vari- 
ous other  articles  of  commerce  likewise  grow  lux- 
uriantly. Rich  metallic  mines  exist  in  the  coun- 
try, and  only  require  capital  to  open  them  up. 

The  population  is  upon  the  whole  well-disposed 
to  work,  and  the  rate  of  wages  per  day  is  about  Is. 
sterling.  It  is  an  extraordinary  feature  of  this 
part  of  the  coast,  that  horses  and  other  draught 
animals  will  not  live,  and  hence  every  kind  of 
transport  except  that  upon  the  rivers,  is  performed 
by  manual  labour.  Much  of  the  camwood  which 
is  exported  from  liberia  is  brought  a  distance  of 
200  miles  on  men's  backs.  It  is  seen,  however, 
that  this  difficultv,  which  appears  a  great  one  at 
first,  may  have  the  effect  not  only  of  inuring  the 
people  to  labour,  but  of  stimulating  them  to  every 
kind  of  mechanical  contrivance  by  which  it  mav 
be  overcome.  The  dimate  of  Liberia,  although 
mor«  healthy  than  Sierra  Leone,  is  still  deadly  to 
the  European;  but  the  improvement  it  has  under- 
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gone  daring  tlie  hst;  ten  jeara  tram  th^  effect  of 
clearing,  drainage,  &c.y  is  stated  to  have^.becn  most 
.  lemarkable.  The  colored  immigrants  Mna  Ameri- 
ea;  who  used  invariably  to  safkir  from  fever  on 
their  arrival,  are  now  Me  to  go  to  work  at  once. 
The  duration  of  life  amongst  the  colonists  is  con- 
sidered to  be  about  the  same  ^  in  England. 

At  Monrovia^  the  port  and  capital,  the  popula- 
tion amouuts  to  about  900Q.  A  large  portion  of 
the  territory  has  been  aceurately  surveyed,  and 
is  sold  ioifiections  by  the  Government,  at  from  50c. 
to  $1  per  acre.  The  government  of  the  country 
is  precisely  on  the  American  model,  consisting  of 
a  preaideilt,  a  vice-president,  a  senate  and  house 
of  representatives,  the  number  of  members  in  the 
former  being  six,  and  of  the  latter  28.  The  pos- 
session of  real  estate  to  the  value  of  $30  is  the 
pectoral  qualification.  The  revenue,  ^riiich  was 
last  year  about  $20,000,  is  derived  entirely  fix>m 
an  oa  valorem  duty  of  6  per  cent  on  imports,  and 
the  produoe  of  land  sales.  Ardent  spirits,  the 
use  of  whidfi  it  is  sought  to  discourage,  form  an 
^oi^tion,  aad  are  taxed  twenty-five  cents  per 
gallon*  The  principal  trado  is  carried  on  by  bar- 
ter, but  there  is  a  small  paper  circulation  of  about 
$6000,  redeemable  on  demand. 

The  orgaoiaadott  of  the  Republic  as  an  inde- 
pendent state  took  place  in  July  last  year,  when 
Mr.  Robeits,  who  had  fonneriy  acted  as  governor 
pnder  th6  Ooloniaation  Society,  was  elected  Presi- 
dent.* 

*The  following  extract  from  a  letter  recently  pub- 
Usk^d  in  the  North  American  and  CT.  S.  Gfazette,  said 
to  be  <*  ffY>m  a  gentleman  in  London  to  his  correspon- 
d'^nl  in  this  city,"  conttlns  some  interesting  information 
reepacting  the  means  which  hare  been  adopted  to 
increase  the  power  and  influence  of  the  Colony  at 
taberia,  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade  on  the 
.  aeighboaring  parts  of  the  AFrtcan  coast.  It  may  be 
observed  that  President  Roberts,  not  long  since,  paid  a 
visit  to  England,  where  he  was  treated  with  extraordi- 
nary attention,  and  a  frigate  was  allotted  by  the 
govern meYit  to  carry  him  and  his  family  back  to 
Liberia.    The  letter  is  dated  Jan.  11,  1849. 

<<  I  do  not  recollect  whether  I  have  already  told  yon 
of  the  very  interesting  interview  which  Mr.  Roberts 
had  with  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  also  w^iat  took 
place  at  the  Prussian  Ambassador's  house,  where  the 
President  dined  with  Lord  Ashley,  Mr.  Gurney,  and 
othe/i.  11m  Bishop  was  exceedingly  interested  in 
What  the  President  told  him— and  took  down  notes  of 
the  conversation,  which  filled  three  sides  of  a  large 
slieet  of  paper.  He  promised  all  the  aid  in  Missionary 
eflforts  possible.  At  Chevalier  Bunsen's  table,  Mr, 
Roberts  sat  alongside  of  the  excellent  and  benevolent 
liOrd  Ashley,  who  was  very  minute  in  his  inqnirtes 
about  Liberia  and  the  siippressien  of  the  elave-trade. 
Mr.  Roberts  told  him  the  most  effectual  way  to  put 
down  the  latter,  would  be  to  purchase  the  Gallinas 
territory,  which  is  between  the  Sierra  Leone  colony 
send  the  Republic  of  Liberia,  and  thus  seven  hundred 
piles  of  coast  would  be  for  ever  guaranteed  against  the 
^lave-trade.^  His  Lordship  asked  how  much  money 
would  buy  it  j  to  which  Mr.  R.  replied  i^OOO  would 
be  ample  to  do  the  thing  perfectly.  Lord  A.  said  the 
enterprise  must  be  set  about  immediately,  and  after 
they  rose  from  table  he  went  to  Mr.  Garney  and  pro- 
posed to  bim  to  buy  and  present  tfaia  territory  to  the 
new  Republic.    Mr,  G.  received  the  proposition  ikvor- 
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Congress. — The  electoral  votes  for  President  and 
Vice  President  were  counted  in  the  presence  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  on  the  14lh  inst.,  agreeably  to 
the  12th  Article  of  the  Amendments  to  the  Consti- 
tution. Zachar^  Taylor  and  Millard  Fillmore  had 
163  TOtes;  Lewie  Caee  and  William  O.  Butler,  127. 
The  first  named  indiriduals  were  accoidinf  ly  de* 
clared  duly  elected.  The  bill  creating  a  depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  passed  the  House  on  the  15th| 
by  yeas  1 12,  nays  78:  an  amendment,  changing  the 
name  of  the  new  office  to  **  Home  Department/* 
having  been  previously  adopted.  The  bilJ,  establislx- 
ing  a  Board  of  Commissioners  to  settle  prirate 
claims  against  the  Government,  wsa  defeated ;  yeas 
84,  nays  98.  The  Mexican  Indemnity  biU  was 
passed  by  the  House  on  the  19th<  An  amendment, 
offered  by  Schenck,  of  Ohio,  instructing  the  Presi- 
dent to  enter  into  negotiations  for  surrendering  to 
Mexico  the  newly  acquired  territories,  was  rejected^ 
yeas  10,  nays  194. 

Pennsylvania  Legislature.— On  the  19th,  the 
bill  exempting  the  Seventh-day  Baptists  from  the 
penalties  imposed  by  the  existing  laws,  for  the  non- 
observance  of  the  first  day  of  the  week,  passed  the 
Senate;  by  a  y6te  ef  13  te  1 1.  In  t^e  House  a  tele- 
graphic communication  from  the  Speaker  of  the 
Ohio  House  of  Representatives,  was  read,  informing 
that  the  Ohio  Legislature  had  passed  resolutions 
protesting  against  the  contemplated  repeal  of  the 
Erie  and  Ohio  Hail  Road  charter,  and  declaring 
their  intention  to  resort  to  measures  of  retaliation, 
in  case  the  repeal  was  penusted  in. 

EuROPE.«-Mirt/ker  News  by  the  Ntagara.'^The 
las(  ofiScial  report  in  reference  to  the. cholera  in 
England,  ^ives  the  total  number  of  cases  at  8854, 
whereof  3961  had  proved  fatal,  2118  had  recorered, 
and  2775  were  under  treatment,  or  the  result  was 
not  stated.  The  new  cases  wnioh  appear  daily, 
fluctuate  between  about  160  and  200,  whereof  from 
10  to  20  may  happen  about  the  metropolis:  the 
provinces  furnish  about  the  same  averag^e,  and  the 
residue  appear  to  be  embraced  within  the  confines 
of  Scotland.  The  weekly  deaths  from  cholera 
within  the  metropolitan  district,  average  about  62. 
The  genersd  health  of  that  district  has  improved 
during  the  last  week,  the  deaths  being  103  less  than 
the  previous  one,  but  still  leaving  an  excess  of  176 
above  the  weekly  average  of  the  last  five  years. 

An  explosion  lately  occurred  in  an  ElngUsh  col- 
liery, wluch  is  supposed  to  have  destroyed  81  per- 
sons. 75  had  been  drawn  out  dead,  27'  drawn  out 
alive,  three  of  whom  afterwards  died,  and  three 
still  remained  in  the  works. 

ably,  and  requested  Mr.  Roberts  to  eall  upon  him  in 
Lombard  street  next  morning>  when  Mr,  G.  gave  him 
an  obligation  for  half  of  the  amount  (1000/.),  and  a  kind 
of  promise  that  if  the  British  Government  did  not  make 
the  purchase  for  President  R.,  that  he,  himself,  would 
8«6  that  tfatf  purchase  was  made  on  his  own  respons»- 
bility,  if.  he  could  not  get  some  friends  to  join  him  is 
effecting  this  important  object.  Mr.  Roberts  left 
London  with  this  understand  ins,  and  I  have  now  the 
pleasure  to  add  that  when  I  called  upon  Mr.  Gurney  a 
few  day^  ai^,  I  asked  him»  how  about  the  Galliaas  f 
that  I  wished  to  inform  my  friend  in  Philadelphia^ 
about  it.  Mr.  Gurney  replied,  you  may  inform  him 
that  sach  arrangements  have  been  made  as  will  secure 
the  acquisition  of  the  Gallinas  to  the  Republic  of 
Liberia.. 
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MEMORIALS  OF  REBECCA  JONE8. 

^CopjHfht  saeorad.) 

Na  zxzi. 

<C«BtimMd  bom  f^t  SSS.) 

Eleventh  month  8d,  1796.— In  a  letter  to 
James,  son  of  her  beloved  Catherine  Phillipe,  she 
sajB :  ''I  expect  thou  hast  aooonnts  of  our  great 
works  which  are  in  contemplation,* — such  as  at- 

*It  was  not  without  reatoDy  that  Rebecca  Jones  re- 
ferred to  the  measures  in  question  as  great  works,  then 
in  contemplation.  In  the  autumn  of  1795,  the  Tearly 
Meeting  of  Philadelphia  appointed  a  committee  to  en- 
deaYoar  to  promote  tiie  civilization  and  improvement 
of  the  Indians  residing  chiefly  in  the  Slate  of  New 
York.  Funds  to  defmy  the  expenses  were  raised  by 
voluntary  contribution,  aided  by  a  liberal  donation  irom 
Friends  in  England.  A  number  of  young  Friends,  of 
both  sexes,  were  engaged  to  reside  for  a  time,  among  the 
natives,  in  various  locations,  and  endeayonr  to  instruct 
them  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  such  as  (arming,  do- 
mestic economy,  and  several  of  the  mechanic  arts. 

It  would  exceed  the  limits  of  a  note,  to  give  even  a 
concise  history  ef  the  operations  of  this  committee ; 
hot  it  mav  be  stated  that  the  appointment  is  still  kept 
up,  though  oar  valued  friend  Thomas  Wistar  is  the 
only  one  of  the  original  number  now  remaining.  The 
care  of  the  aborigines  in  various  parts  of  our  extended 
country  has,  since  that  time,  engaged  the  attention  of 
several  other  Yearljr  Meetings,  and  the  attention  of  the 
'Philadelphia  committee,  has  been  for  a  number  of 
years,  chiefly  directed  to  the  settlements  on  the  Alle- 
ghany. Although  the  progress  of  those  people,  in  the 
arts  of  civilizedlife,  have  not  fully  answered  the  an- 
ticipation of  their  friends,  their  condition  is  greatly 
ameliorated.  Instead  of  the  bark  wigwam  of  that  dav, 
many  of  them  now  occupy  decent  and  comfortable 
houses,  not  inferior  to  those  inhabited  by  their  white 
neighbours ;  and  instead  of  the  precarious  subsistence 
aflbrded  by  the  chase,  they  generally  rely  upon  the 
ealtivmtion  of  the  soil,  and  deposit  the  produce  of  their 
farms  in  barns  erected  by  Indian  workmen.  The  an- 
cient Indian  costume  has  almost  entirely  vanished,  at 
least  among  the  men ;  and  the  savage  practice  of  cut- 
ting the  margin  of  the  ear  into  the  form  of  a  ribbon, 
which  was  so  prevalent  sixty  years  ago,  has  quite  dis- 
appeared. 


temptinff  tociviliBe  the  inhabitants  of  the  wilder- 
ness,  and  to  establish  a  Boarding  school  after  the 
manner  of  yoor  Aokworth ;  build  a  large  meeting 
hoose,  (aflUar  your  example,)  to  accommodate  both 
aexes  at  the  Yearly  Meeting :  admit  black  people 
into  society  feUowship,  Ac  oe.  Well,  my  heaii 
wishes  weU  to  every  groat,  noble,  and  virtuout 
undertaking;  but  such  is  my  declining  state  of 
health,  advanced  a|^,  and  dimness  of  si^t,  that 
I  have  no  expectation  that  these  thin^  will  be  m 
perfected,  as  that  I  may  adopt  the  Imgnage  oC 
good  old  Simeon  thoreon;  yet  am  in  the  fiiith  that 
success  will  attend  the  endeavours  of  such  as  have 
at  heart  the  promotion  of  the  good  cause  of  Trutii 
therein.'' 

It  may  be  bri^y  noted,  that  R.  J.  was  greatly 
interested,  and  much  consulted,  in  planning  the 
building  at  West  Town;  in  ammging  the  rules 
for  the  government  of  the  sdiool,  &c.  Pewter 
ware  in  great  varieties,  having  become  very  much 
obsolete,  was  still  stored  away  and  nearly  useless 
in  many  families.  B.  J<mes  interested  herself  in 
collecting  articles  of  this  kind,  which  were  aent 
to  h^  house  by  wheelbarrow  loads;  and  these 
utensils,  some  in  their  original  form,  and  others 
remoddled,  were  placed  at  the  service  of  the  in« 
stitution. 


It  was  at  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  1704,  two  years  prior 
to  the  date  of  this  letter,  that  the  plan  of  establishing 
a  Boarding  school,  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
committee  of  that  Meeting,  was  adopted.  The  £srm  at 
West  Tovm  had  been  purchased,  and  preparations  were 
making  for  erecting  the  necessary  buildings ;  but  the 
school  was  not  opened  until  the  spring  of  1799.  The 
important  benefits  which  that  seminary  has  conferred 
upon  our  religious  Society,  and  the  stimulus  which  it 
gave  to  education  among  Friends,  are  too  generally 
known  to  require  particular  notice  in  this  place. 

The  admission  of  black  people  into  society,  to  nAich 
she  allwles,  may  seem  to  imply  that  a  rule  to  excindo 
them  had  previously  existed.  That,  it  is  apprehended, 
was  not  the  case.  But  in  the  autumn  of  1796,  a  ques- 
tion from  one  of  the  Quarters,  whether  black  people 
might  be  received  into  membership,  was  submitted  to 
the  Yearly  Meeting.  The  doubt  which  gave  rise  to 
the  inquiry,  was  nrobably  owing  to  the  paucity  of  ap- 
plicants aroongthe  coloured  race  for  admittance  into 
membership.  Upon  due  deliberation  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing adopted  the  just  and  liberal  conclusion,  that  ^  where 
Monthly  Meetings  were  united  in  believing  that  the 
applicants  were  clearly  convinced  of  our  religious 
principles,  and  in  a  good  degree  subject  to  the  Divine 
witness  in  their  own  hearts,  manifested  by  a  ciroum- 
spect  life  and  conduct,  said  meetings  are  at  liberty  to 
receive  such  into  membership,  without  respect  to 
nation  or  colour.**— Bd. 
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We  now  extract  some  passages  from  a  long  and 
interesting  letter,  bearing  date  Twelfth  month 
80th,  1796;  addressed  to  her  from  Amsterdam, 
by  her  friend  William  Savery. 

<'It  has  been  a  consolation  to  my  spirit  to  feel 
thee  interested  as  a  partner  with  me  in  my  present 
engagement,  both  before  and  since  I  left  my  dear 
native  city :  yet  that  feeling  always  brings  with 
it  a  sense  of  my  own  nnworthiness.  I  love  thee 
as  an  elder  sbter,  whose  counsels,  drawn  from 
long  experience,  hare  often  been  a  comfort  to  mc. 
Thy  account  of  thy  journey  to  New  York,  and  the 
movements  of  our  brethren  and  sisters  to  and  firo 
in  the  Lord's  service,  was  acceptable,  all  but 
that  part  respecting  thy  bein^  afflicted  with  a 
fever.  Subsequent  accounts  give  me  hope  that 
thou  art  recovered.  Dear  Rebecca,  thy  pen  was 
rightly  directed  when  thou  wrote  that  it  would  be 
a  comfort  to  me  to  know  that  our  holy  Shepherd 
hath  not  forsaken  the  flock  at  North  Meeting. 
Thev  have  been  lon^  and  tenderly  endeared  to 
me  m  bonds  of  gospel  affection.  My  spirit  often 
accompanies  thee  when  I  applrehend  yon  may  be 
assembled.  The  preciously  visited  young  of  the 
flock,  both  of  that  and  the  other  meetings  in  our 
beloved  dtVj  still  lie  very  near  to  my  heart.  May 
the  good  Shepherd  of  the  flock  protect  and  defend 
them  from  all  that  would  hinder  their  progress  in 
the  wa^  of  present  peace,  and  future  glorScation 
with  him.  Please  convey  my  unfeigned  love  to 
as  many  of  them  as  may  be  convenient.  It  would 
not  comport  with  the  bounds  of  a  letter  to  par- 
ticularize.* 

"  With  regard  to  myself,  I  shall  tell,  as  concisely 
as  I  can,  how  I  have  fared.  We  had  a  pleasant 
and  agreeable  passage  of  four  weeks,  after  which 
thou  mayest  have  heard  that  I  staid  about  seven 
weeks  in  England,  and  had  several  appointed 
meetings  in  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  and  London, 
which  were  large.  It  appears  to  be  a  time  of 
openness  to  other  professors  in  England.  This 
was  an  unexpected  service  to  me.  I  humbly  hope 
the  cause  of  truth  was  not  wounded.  In  the  mul- 
titude of  my  heavenly  Father's  mercies,  he  gave 
me  as  companions  to  Germany,  my  dear  friends 
G.  and  S.  DiUwyn,  D.  Sands,  and  our  W.  Farrer 
and  B.  Johnson.  This,  thou  mayest  conceive,  my 
sister,  had  an  animating  tendency,  and  was  quite 
unlocked  for.  I  could  not  have  chosen  brethren 
with  whom,  as  partners,  I  would  venture  my  little 
stock  more  freely.  Greorge  told  me  of  thy  hint  in 
a  letter  to  him,  which,  he  acknowledged,  hit  the 
mark,  as  he  hiid  this  journey  on  his  mind  before. 
G.  and  S.  D.,  have  continued  longer  at  Pyrmont 

*This  message  was  eommunicated  to  the  women's 
Monthly  Meeting,  by  R.  Jones,  in  a  remarkably  sweet 
and  heart  tendering  communication.  She  had  risen  to 
speak  to  business,  but  her  exercise  soon  extended  be- 
yond what  was  her  prospect  on  rising ;  and  while  the 
words  flowed  from  her  lips  like  oil,  her  persuasive 
eloquence  deeply  affected  manv  hearts.  She  mentioned 
the  reception  of  this  letter,  the  place  of  its  date,  &c.: 
the  writer  thereof  being  very  highly  beloved  by  the 
congregation.  W.  J.  A. 


than  the  rest  of  us  ^  I  believe  righ^y  so.  D. 
Sands  and  mvself  have  spent  about  five  weeks 
there,  first  ana  last;  were  present  at  two  of  their 
Monthly  Meetings,  which  are  now  established  in 
more  regular  form  than  heretofore,  and  contain 
about  sixty  members,  (and  several  more  have  ap- 
plied.) It  would  do  my  heart  good  to  be  It  wit- 
ness of  the  power  of  truth,  in  the  dmplicity  of 
these  innocent  people.  As  we  stood  round  the 
grave  of  dear  John  Pemberton,  something  solemn 
accompanied,  with  a  comfortable  evidence  that  he 
was  landed,  through  many  tribulations,  in  the 
arms  of  everlasting  Mercy.  There  is  a  little  flock 
at  Minden,  one  at  Hanover,  and  one  near  Hert- 
ford, that  keep  up  meetings  in  the  manner  of 
Friends,  and  all  over  this  country  where  we  have 
been,  there  are  more  or  less  pious  people, — sepa- 
ratists from  outward  forms.  Some  are  attached 
to  the  mystic  writers,  (Jacob  Boehm,  Lady  Guion, 
&c.,)  but  appear  to  be  honestly  enquiring  fw  a 
right  foundation.  1^  these  we  have  been  received 
with  open  arms,  and  by  the  people  at  large  with 
much  civility  and  respect;  as  wdl  the  mat  and 
officers  of  the  army,  &c.,  as  the  poor.  D.  Sands 
and  myself  have  been  led  much  in  one  line  of 
service,  and  have  been  nearly  united  in  travelling 
together  about  one  thousand  miles,  having  our 
two  companions,  and  Lewis  Seebohm  as  an  mter- 
preter;  for  though  I  have  sometimes  interpreted 
for  my  friends,  as  well  as  delivered  my  own  con- 
cern in  meetings,  yet  I  do  not  find  myself  perfect 
enough  in  the  German  to  refuse  an  interpreter, 
«_  g^^ij  ^  ^^^  ^  j^  g^  ^1^^  1^^  ^  peculiar 


Jent  for  it,  and  enters  into  iixe  subject  feelmgly 
with  us,  so  that  I  think  he  loses  nothing.  Tias 
may  be  an  encouragement  to  some  of  my  fellow 
labourers  who  may  have  a  concern  to  visit  this 
people,  and  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  Ger- 
man. In  several  places,  the  tender  people  at  part- 
ing, expressed  a  hope  that  the  Loid  of  the  Har- 
vest would  send  more  labourers  among  them,  and 
I  cannot  doubt,  that  if  Friends  stand  open  to  the 

giintings  of  truth,  their  desire  will  be  answered, 
ere  is  a  new  and  very  extensive  field  opened  ; 
the  influence  of  the  Priests  is  decreasing,  and  the 
hearts  of  Princes  enlarging,  to  allow  more  liberty 
of  conscience  than  heretofore, — although  the 
fruits  that  have  yet  appeared  in  Germany,  are  but 
small,  compared  with  America.  The  Prince  of 
Waldeck  has  been  kind  to  the  Friends  of  Pyrmont 
in  several  ways,  and  allows  them  the  free  exercise 
of  their  worship.  The  priests,  however,  still  ex- 
act some  fees,  for  offices  which  they  do  not  per- 
form* as  christenings,  burials,  &c.  We  have 
visited  Berlin,  the  capital  of  Plrnssia,  and  several 
other  cities  in  that  kiogdom,  as  Magdeburc,  Bran- 
denburg, Halberstadt,  &c.  &c.,  in  all  of  which  are 
many  honest  enquirers  after  Truth;  and  we  had 
a  number  of  meetings  with  them,  which  were 
generally  solid  and  satisfactory.  At  Berlin,  in 
particular,  we  had  seven  or  eight  at  our  Lin, 
where  we  had  four  chambers — some  of  them  up- 
wards of  two  hundred  people,  many  of  whom, 
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ihofogh  tbej  had  nefrer  heard  of  Friends,  were 
nearly  united  with  us  in  our  doctrines,  being  taught 
by  the  great  Teacher  of  his  people.  These  are  of 
different  ranks  in  the  world,  but  mostly  separated 
from  tiie  public  worships.  They  appeared  like 
thirsty  ground,  and  received  us  and  our  testimony 
gladly,  parted  with  us  in  the  most  tender  affection, 
and  inust  long  be  remembered  in  near  fellowship. 
I  do  not  remember  at  any  time  to  haye  sat  more 
humbling  and  contriting  meetings  than  those :  the 
jffaise  is  the  Lord's.'' 

1797.  In  Eighth  month,  the  Tellow  Fever 
Laving  aj^ain  broken  out,  the  inhabitants,  follow- 
ing ih&  mstinct  of  self-preservation,  rapidly  re- 
moved from  the  city,  and  K.  J.'s  small  household 
was  left  quite  alone  in  <' Brooke's  Court"  Al- 
thou^  she  was  preserved  from  being  ^'afraid 
with  any  amaiement,"  she  returned  an  affectionate 
acceptance  to  Catharine  Howe's  kind  invitation 
to  spend  Uie  season  of  the  infection  at  her  country 
seat  at  Edflely,  on  the  Schu^lkilL  The  day  pre- 
vious to  her  leavine  the  city,  she  fell  down  die 
stairs,  and  hurt  her  kg  severely.  This  hurt  for 
a  time  seemed  more  painfrd  than  dangerous,  and 
althou^  unable  to  go  abroad,  she  received  and 
enjoy^  the  socieigr  of  many  viritors,  and  wrote 
many  letters.  With  the  family  and  guests,  and 
servants,  she  had  religious  opportunities,  in  which 
'^  the  sensible  spreading  of  the  holy  canopy,"  was 
witnessed.  In  the  exciting  state  of  the  general 
mind,  various  and  conflicting  reports  of  the  state 
of  the  city  were  conveyed  to  her,  but  her  abode 
was  in  the  quiet  pavilion,  and  she  remained  peace- 
ful, though  Dy  no  means  insensible. 

Ninth  month  7th,  she  notes,  '^By  C.  Haines, 
Sarah  Creason,  and  Leonard  Snowdon,  we  had 
more  comfortable  accounts  of  our  poor  city,  yet 
find  that  the  fever  continues.  Oh  Lord,  be  pleased, 
for  thy  mevdes'  sake,  once  more  to  look  down  with 
compassion  upon  us,  and  in  thy  own  way  and  time 
deliver  and  spare  thy  people,  the  workmanship  of 
tihy  holy  hand.  Grant,  that  now  thy  judgments 
are  in  our  land,  its  inhabitants  may  truly  learn 
righteousness!" 

On  First-day,  the  10th,  remembering  that 
Ga^erine  Phillips  went  to  meeting  with  her  frac- 
tured arm  in  a  sling,  although  she  was  more  in- 
disposed, she  went  to  Qermantown  meeting,  which 
was  large,  on  account  ot  the  fuiteral  of  Jonathan 
Boberts.  After  an  extensive  communication  from 
Nichoks  Wain,  B.  J.  was  aigaged  in  the  expres- 
sion of  a  livelv  desire  for  the  general  increase  of 
spiritual  healtn,  and  submission  to  the  Lord's  will. 
At  the  close  of  the  meeting,,  she  had  a  select  op- 
portunity with  the  connections  of  the  deceased  at 
the  meeting  house,  in  which  she  imparted  tender 
counsel  ana  sympath  v.  This  effort  proved  injuri- 
ous to  her  health,  and  a  violent  affue  was  followed 
by  high  fever,  and  her  wounded  Bmb  being  much 
inflamed,  mortification  ensued,  and  amputation 
was  for  a  while  anticipated.  Tet,  her  mind  being 
fixed  in  dependence,  she  recorded  on  the  ensuing 
day  the  language  of  her  aonl;  '^OhLordmyOod; 


great  and  marvellous  have  been  thy  dealings  with 
me  I  My  soul  is  led,  in  the  depth  of  abasement 
and  humility,  to  bless  thy  ever  adorablegoodness 
and  mercy,  and  renewedly  to  query,  '  What  shtdl 
I  render  f'" 

Ninth  month  23d,  she  writes  to  her  kind  friend 
and  affectionate  helper,  Leonard  Snowdon : 

<<I  have  been  much  with  the  little  company 
this  day  assembled.  May  the  blessed  Shepherd 
be  with  you,  and  crown  with  his  life-giving  pre- 
sence. I  shalT  esteem  it  a  favour,  thy  giving  me 
an  account  of  what  came  before  you,  who  from  the 
country  have  ventured  in,  wim  any  thing  that 
occurs,  interesting  to  a  poor,  wounded,  and  dis- 
eased prisoner,  i^o  knows  not  how  the  present 
trial  may  issue.  But  I  am  endeavouring  alter  en- 
tire resignation  to  the  Lord's  will  herein.  This 
family  are  kind  beyond  description;  divers 
Friends  have  been  to  see  me,  and  their  company, 
with  that  of  dear  Wm.  Botch,  and  Martha  Bouth 
and  companion,  have  several  times  had  a  strength- 
ening effect,  so  that  I  may  adopt  the  language  of 
David,  *  In  the  multitude  of  my  thoughts  within 
me,  thy  comforts  delight  my  soul.' " 

Under  the  same  date  she  notes  :  '^  In  the  after- 
noon dear  Tamson  Clifford  walked  here,  (two 
miles,)  and  made  us  an  hour's  visit.  She  never 
appeiured  so  lovely  and  amiable.  She  took  a  most 
affectionate  leave,  and  though  C.  H.  offered  her 
carriage,  she  chose  to  walk,  J.  Hopkins  and  E. 
Howell  going  with  her,  by  whose  return  she  sent 
me  a  present.  Alas,  how  frail  and  how  short- 
sighted we  are!  Little  did  we  think  it  would  be 
a  final  parting  I"  This  lovely  young  woman  had 
been  B.  J.'s.  pupil.  She  was  taken  alarmingly 
ill  the  next  day,  with  yellow  fever,  and  in  a  few 
days  died,  in  such  a  condition  that  ''they  were 
obliged  to  send  to  to>ni  for  a  rough  coffin,  which 
was  put  on  wheels,  and  brought  by  two  men,  and 
in  the  evening  was  conveyed  by  them  and  two 
black  servants,  to  the  city,  for  interment."  B.  J. 
felt  this  circumstance  keenly,  yet,  she  says,  ''my 
soul  rests  satisfied  that  she  is  centered  in  the 
arms  of  everbsting  Mercy.  We  sat  silent  and 
sorrowful  all  ike  evening,  in  the  chamber." 

The  following  letter  was  written  to  the  aged 
and  afiUcted  mother  of  the  deceased. 

To  Anm  Clifford. 

Edgely^  lOth  tno,  2d,  1797. 
My  dear  friend, — Such  are  my  affectionate 
sympathetic  feelings  with  thee  and  thine  in  the 
present  humbling  and  afflictive  dispensation,  and 
such  has  been  the  tender  solicitude  of  my  soul  on 
account  of  the  dear  deceased,  who,  (thoudi  I  al« 
ways  tenderly  loved  her,)  was  yet  rendered  in  her 
kst  visit  here,  more  particular^ near  to  me;  and 
such  is  my  present  comforting  persuasion  that  she 
has  fidlen  asleep  in  the  aims  of  everlasting  Merc^, 
that  I  cannot  forbear  manifesting  my  friendship 
in  this  way,  being  unfit  personally  to  attempt 
seeing  thee,  which  would  not  be  wanting  coukl  I 
even  bear  the  ride :  bot  the  state  of  my  bnuaed 
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ohaatiaement  will  be  fennd  neoeBBuy, 
ingly  to  teaoh  them  righteooBHeaB.'' 

[T«  be  eonUmMd.] 


limb  will  not  allow  me  to  leave  my  chamber. 
Mayest  thou;  my  beloved  friend,  though  bereaved 
of  80  lovely  and  desirable  an  asststant  in  thy  de- 
clining age,  experience  the  ffreat  Healer  of 
breaches  near  thy  drooping  mind,  and  by  the  con- 
soling influences  of  his  Redness,  which  has  fol- 
lowed ihee  all  thy  life  Ions,  be  sustained  in  the 
present  conflict,  and  enabldTwith  his  deeply  tried 
servant  Job,  to  bless  His  ever  adorable  name,  who 
hath  been  pleased  (doubtless  in  unerring  wisdom,) 
to  take  away  even  one  of  his  choicest  tempcnal 
blessing?.  And  may  all  her  tender  relations  look 
up  with  submission  and  dedication  of  soul  to  the 
one  inexhaustible  source  of  all  that  is  divinely 
ffood.  That  he  mav  be  graciously  pleased  so  to 
bless  and  sanctify  this  present  grievous  aflliction, 
as  that  they  may  happily  witness  it  to  work  for 
them  ''  a  fiur  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight 
of  glory,''  is  my  ardent  desire. 

Thy  endeared  friend, 

R.  JONSS. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  occurring  during  her  im- 
prisomnent  at  Edgely,  her  counsel  was  sought 
by  some  of  her  friends.  Martha  Bouth  made 
her  several  visits,  in  one  of  which  they  took  a 
solemn  and  final  farewell  of  each  other. 

On  the  13th  of  10th  month,  her  friends  weie 
cheered  by  seeing  her  seated  by  the  parlor  fire 
side.  On  the  22d,  G.  Howell  notes,  '<R.  J.  had 
a  precious  opportunity  with  the  whole  &mily  col- 
lected, this  evening.  Addrowing  tibie  servants 
particularly,  she  said,  that  though  they  might 
think  that  their  advantages  were  not  equal  to 
others,  yet  this  was  not  the  case, — ^that  they  were 
on  a  level  with  the  King,  having  the  same  princi- 
ple placed  for  their  guide  that  he  had,  which, 
when  a  wrong  word  was  spoken,  reproved  there- 
for.'' To  a  coloured  man  who  had  lived  in  the 
fittuily  more  than  twenty  years,  she  spoke  en- 
couia^;ingly,  and  was  afterward  fervent  in  sup- 
plication. 

On  the  26th  of  Tenth  month,  having  left  the 
house  but  twice  since  she  entered  it,  she  took 
leave  of  her  kind  friends  at  Edgely,  reciting,  as 
she  parted,  the  words  of  Paul,  <<The  Loid  give 
mercy  to  the  house  of  Onedphorus,  for  he  hath 
oft  refreshed  me,  and  was  not  ashamed  of  my 
chain;" — adding,  that  whether  for  the  aocom- 
plishment  of  complete  sanctification,  their  passage 
should  be  made  rugged  or  smoodi,*  it  would  not 
be  long  before,  if  fiiithful^  ihej  should  enter  into 
a  peacefrd  eternity. 

Alluding  shordy  after,  (in  a  letter  to  M.  Routh,) 
to  the  mitigation  of  her  lameness,  she  says,  with 
that  ^j  upon  wxnds,  (pleasantly  turning  a  trite 
subject  into  seriousness,)  which  characterized  her 
conversational  and  epistolary  style,  ^<  What  cause 
have  I  to  walk  so/f/y,  carefrdly,  and  humbly,  all 
my  days !  I  wish  I  could  say,"  she  adds,  '<  that 
a  deaire  of  this  sort  was  evident  in  the  conduct  of 
the  pecq^  at  laige.    But  alas^  I  fear  a  greater  < 


more  avail- 


For  Friend*'  Hertev. 

ENGLAND  UNDER  CHARLES  THE  SECOND. 


[CoMlodad  ( 


iS4r.] 


Perhi^  one  of  the  strongest  indications  of  a 
high  degree  of  civilization  in  a  community,  and 
of  the  wholesome  principles  upon  whidi  its 
ffovemment  is  administered,  may  oe  detected  in 
tiiose  multiplied  lusilities  for  locomotion,  which, 
from  their  cheapDees  and  general  diffusion,  so  re- 
duce distances  as  to  bring  places,  which,  half  a 
century  ago,  were  beyond  a  week's  travel,  into 
such  near  proximity,  as  now  to  be  reached  during 
the  sunlight  of  a  single  day.  Another  of  those 
indications  may  be  estimated  by  the  completeness 
of  the  postal  arrangements.  This  oom^eteness 
of  course,  includes  regularity,  qpeed  and  cheq>* 
ness.  The  machinery  of  our  post  ofiiee,  is  indeed 
no  less  admirable  than  beautifrd.  like  the  arteriea 
of  the  body,  clustering  more  thickly  in  the  re^on 
of  the  heart,  but  qpTMding  in  all  directions,  and 
penetrating  every  eztremily,  our  mail  routes  di- 
veige  from  the  capital,  and  with  wonderful  regu- 
larity carry  to  the  doora  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
thousand  offices,  scattered  from  Maine,  to  Florida 
and  Oregon,  the  varying  prices  of  stocks,  of 
cotton  or  flour,  to  the  merchant  or  agriculturist, 
no  less  than  the  efiiisions  of  frienddup,  the  con- 
solations of  religion,  or  the  exhortations  of  anxiety 
and  solicitude,  to  those  who  appreciate  the  inter* 
changes  of  social  life. 

Speaking  of  the  times  of  Charles  the  Second, 
Macwulay  says,  '^  the  mode  in  which  correspond- 
ence was  carried  on  between  distant  places,  ma^ 
excite  the  scorn  of  the  present  generation,  yet  it 
was  such  as  mi^t  have  moved  the  admiration 
and  envy  of  the  polished  nations  of  antiquity,  or 
of  the  cotemporaries  of  Raleigh  and  Oedl"  The 
mail  bags  were  generally  carried  on  horseback,  at 
the  rate  of  about  five  miles  an  hour.  The  wheeled 
carriaffcs  in  the  upper  parts  of  Wales  were  gene- 
rally drawn  by  oxen ;  and  indeed,  on  some  parts 
of  the  great  route  to  Holyhead,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Menai  straits,  for  instance,  it  was 
necessary  to  take*the  carriage  to  pieces,  and  cany 
it  forward  on  the  shoulders  of  the  peasants,  while 
the  traveller  walked,  or  was  borne  in  a  litter.  In 
the  JinnaU  of  Queen  Anne,  we  find  an  amumg 
account  of  a  ride  of  Prince  Georee  of  Denmark^ 
to  one  of  his  statelv  mansions,  men  he  was  six 
hours  going  nine  miles,  and  had  a  posse  of  sturdy 
hinds  on  each  side  of  his  coach,  to  prevent  its 
overturning.  One  of  his  gentlemen  m  waiting 
complained  that  during  a  ride  of  fourteen  hoon, 
he  never  once  alighted  except  when  his  coach  was 
upset,  or  stuck  &st  in  the  mud.  These  state- 
ments are  in  singular  contrast  with  our  present 
railroads  and  turnpikes, — ^with  the  bridge  recently 
erected  by  fltephenson  at  the  Menai  staits^  with 
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tiiat  ihrown  across  ^  Niagsra  betow  the  FalIS|  by 
Ellety  ukd  with  the  eveiy  day  ocGuienoe^  of 
breakfiurtiiig  in  Philadelphia  and  takiiig  sapper  in 
Boston. 

<^The  lerenne  of  the  post  offieoy  was,  firom  tiie 
firat^  constantly  increasing.  In  the  year  of  the 
restonition,  a  committee  of  the  Hoose  of  Com- 
mons, after  siriet  inqoiry,  had  estimated  the  net 
receipt  at  about  £20,000.  At  the  dose  of  the 
rei^  of  Charles  II.  the  net  receipt  was  little  short 
(tf  150,000;  andthiswasthenihoog^taBtapend- 
ona  som.  The  gross  receipt  was  ab^t  £70,000. 
The  charge  for  oonyejing  a  single  letter,  was  two 
pence  for  eighly  miles,  and  three  pence  for  a 
greater  distance.  The  postage  increased  in  pro- 
portion to  the  weight  of  the  packet.  At  present 
a  riagle  letter  is  carried  to  the  extremity  ci  Scot- 
land or  of  Ireland,  for  a  penny,  yet  the  gross  an- 
nnal  receipts  of  the  department  amoont  to  more 
than  £1,800,000,  and  the  net  receipts  to  more 
than  £700,000.  It  ia  therefore  scarcely  possible 
to  doubt,  that  the  Qomber  of  letters  now  con- 
veyed by  mail,  is  seTonty  times  the  number  which 
was  so  conveyed  at  the  time  of  the  accession  of 
James  n. 

'^Literature  which  could  be  carried  by  die  post 
bag,  then  formed  the  greater  part  of  the  intel- 
lectual nutriment  ruminated  by  the  country  di- 
vines and  country  justices.  The  difficulty  and 
expense  of  conveying  large  packets  from  place  to 
pliuoe,  was  so  gr^  that  an  extensive  work  was 
loneer  in  making  its  way  from  Paternoster  Bow 
to  Devonshire  or  lAQoashire,  than  it  is  now  in 
reaching  Kentucky.  Ab  to  the  lady  of  the  manor, 
and  her  daughten,  their  literary  stores  generally 
consisted  of  a  prayer  book  and  a  receipt  book. 
But  in  truth,  &ey  lost  little  by  living  m  rural 
seclusion;  for  even  in  the  highest  nuo&s,  and  in 
those  situatioDS  which  affor£d  the  greatest  &p 
cilitieB  for  mental  improvement,  the  English 
women  of  that  generation  were  decidedly  worse 
educated  than  Ihey  have  been  at  any  other  time 
moe  the  revival  of  learning.^' 

TetMacaulay  himself  admits  that  '^goodLatm 
scholars  were  numerous''  inEn^and:  and  while 
the  manners  of  the  Court  were  notorioudy  licen- 
tious beyond  example,  and  the  national  taste  was, 
in  correspondence  with  them,  depraved  and  servile, 
it  is  imposrible  to  close  our  eyes  to  the  fiact,  that 
the  seventeenth  century,  bs  r^purded  En^hmd,  so 
far  from  being  below  any  that  preoeded  it  on  the 
scale  of  seienldflc  achievements,  was  a  period  of 
great  men.  We  have  not  space  for  a  catalogue 
of  them,  but  in  that  century  flourished  such  men 
as  Baccm,  Milton,  Clarendon,  Diyden,  Locke,  and 
Newton ;  and  while  the  lighter  literature  of  Eng- 
land was  a  national  disgrace,  the  genius  of  the 
country  ''was  effecting  in  science  a  revolution 
which  will,  to  the  end  of  time,  be  reckoned  among 
the  highest  achievements  of  the  human  intellect. 
Bacon  had  sown  the  good  seed  in  a  sluggish  soil 
and  an  ungenial  season.  He  had  not  expected  an 
early  crop,  and  in  his  last  testament  had  solemnly 


bequeathed  his  fione  to  the  next  age.  During 
a  whole  generation  his  philosonhy  h^d,  amid  tu- 
mults, wars  and  proscriptions,  been  slowly  ripen- 
ing in  a  few  well  constituted  minds.  While  fac- 
tions were  straggling  for  dominion  over  each 
other,  a  small  body  of  sages  had  turned  away 
with  b^ievolent  disdain  from  the  conflict^  and  had 
devoted  themselvee  to  the  nobler  work  of  extend- 
ing the  dominion  of  man  over  matter."  About 
the  year  1660  may  be  dated  the  era  which  marks 
the  ascendency  (^  the  new  Philosophy.  The 
Royal  Society,  destined  to  be  a  duef  agent  in 
mat  and  important  reforms,  was  instituted  by 
Charles  11.,  and  experimental  scienoe  became 
generally  popular.  Charles  himself  participated 
in  the  ruling  fiuhion,  and  had  his  laboratory  at 
Whitehall,  where  he  b  said  to  have  been  more 
active  and  attentive  than  at  the  Council  Board. 
There  was,  in  truth,  a  sort  of  learned  mania 
abroad,  that  natarally  produced  many  ludicrous 
results;  yet  it  is  no  less  true,  "that  the  great 
woik  of  interpreting  nature  was  performed  by  the 

"  '  L  of  that  age,  as  it  had  never  before  been 
Led  in  any  a^  by  any  nation.'^    While 

iyn  and  Temj^e,  m  their  intervals  of  leisure, 
were  respectively  instructiiL^  their  countrymen  in 
idanting  and  horticulture,  Boyle  and  Slouie  were 
bosy  in  their  chemical  and  botanical  researches. 
Halley  was  investigatmg  the  properties  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  laws  of  ma^ietism,  and  the  coone 
of  the  comets — and  Flamsteed,  tiie  first  Astro- 
nomer Boyal,  was  commencing  that  long  series  of 
observations  upcm  tiie  stars,  for  which  every  sub- 
sequent astronomer  owes  hun  a  debt  of  gratitode. 
"But  the  glory  of  these  men,  eminent  as  they 
were,  is  cast  into  the  shade  by  the  transoendeitt 
lustre  of  one  immortal  name.  In  Isaac  Newton 
two  kinds  of  intellectual  pofwer,  which  have  little 
in  common,  and  which  are  not  often  foond  toge- 
ther in  a  very  high  decree  of  vigor,  but  whidi, 
nevertheless,  are  equalfy  necessary  in  ^e  most 
sublime  deprtments  of  natmral  plulosophy,  were 
united  as  they  have  never  been  united  Dcforo  or 
since.  There  may  have  been  minds  as  happily 
constituted  as  his  for  the  cultivation  of  pure 
mathematieal  science  j  there  may  have  been 
minds  as  happily  constituted  for  the  cultivation 
of  science  purely  experimental;  but  in  no  other 
mind  have  the  demonstrative  facolty  and  the 
inductive  faculty  co-existed  in  such  supreme 
excellence  and  perfect  harmony.  Happily  the 
spirit  of  the  age  in  which  his  lot  was  oast,  gave 
the  riffht  direction  to  his  mind;  and  his  mind 
reactdi  with  tenfold  force  on  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
In  the  year  1685,  his  fame,  though  splendid,  was 
only  dawning;  but  his  cenius  was  in  the  meri- 
dian. His  great  work,  mat  work  which  efiected 
a  revolution  in  the  most  important  provinces  of 
natural  philosophy,  had  been  completed,  but  was 
not  yet  published,  and  was  just  about  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  consideration  of  the  Eoyal  Society.'^ 
On  a  platform  equally  elevated  with  that  on 
which  stands  Newton,  so  transcendently  great  in 
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the  rare  oombioation  of  the  demo&straliye  and 
induetiTe  facilities^  may  be  placed  John  Milton, 
who^  dying  before  Newton  had  pat  forth  his  giant 
strength,  gave  manifestations  of  a  genins  that 
placed  him  abore  all  the  great  ones  of  his  time. 
To  his  '^  mighty  spirit,  nnsubdued  by  pain, 
danger,  poverty,  obloquy  and  blindness — ^to  the 
clear  visions  of  that  inner  eye  which  no  calamitrf 
oonld  darken,"  do  we  owe  a  song  ^'so  sublime,^' 
that  the  holiness  of  its  purpose  might  well  be 
designated  '<to  justi^  the  ways  of  Qod  to  man.'' 
In  the  lanffoage  of  an  American  author,  the 
'^splendor  of  his  poetic  fiuue  has  tended  to  ob- 
scure or  conceal  the  extent  of  his  mind  and  the 
Tariely  of  its  energies  and  attainments/'  To 
many  he  seems  only  a  poet,  whereas,  ''he  was  a 
man  of  vast  compass  of  thought,  imbued  tho- 
roughly with  all  ancient  and  modem  leaminff,  and 
able  to  master,  to  mould,  to  impregnate  wiw  his 
own  intellectual  power^  his  great  and  Tarsous 
acquisitions." 

It  is  time  this  hasty  glance  at  the  middle  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century  were  brought  to  a 
close.  This  waa  one  of  the  most  eventftu  periods 
in  English  Histoir,  conveying  to  the  attentive 
observer  some  of  tne  most  important  lessons  fur- 
nished by  the  history  of  modem  times.  The 
political  aspirant,  or  arbitrary  ruler,  learned  les- 
sons in  that  day  which  an  Englishman  should 
never  forget,  and  by  which  the  jpeople  of  the 
United  States  have  been  profiting  for  upwards  of 
Bcvenly  years.  The  similes  of  that  period  were 
of  inofdculable  moment  to^e  liberdee  ai  England. 
The  ffrand  result  was  an  entire  change  of  one 
great  leading  feature  in  the  practical  bearing 
ttie  British  Constitution.  By  the  Bevolntion  of 
1688,  the  powers  of  the  Gkyvernment  passed  com- 
pletely from  the  Grown  to  the  Parlument— -or, 
we  mi^t,  perhaps,  more  properly  say — ^into  the 
hands  of  the  people.  There  may  they  ever 
rcmudn — their  safety  and  individual  Hberty, 
guarantied  bv  national  virtue,  and  general  rever- 
ence {(X  the  laws.  T.  U. 


Tor  FriMdi'  Beview. 
NEW  INDIAN  OOTKRNHENT. 

By  accounts  recently  received,  it  appears  that 
the  spirit  of  revolution  is  not  c(mmied  to  the 
civilised  nations  of  the  eastern  world ;  but  has 
made  its  appearance  among  the  aborigines  of  the 
West.  We  find  that  the  Seneca  mHmnyi  ^ho 
occupy  their  remaining  reservations,  on  the  Alle- 
gany and  at  CSattaraugos,  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  held  a  convention  at  the  latter,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  Twelfth  month  last,  where  they  estab- 
lished, professedly,  if  not  in  reality,  a  new  con- 
stitution for  the  government  of  the  nation.  In 
what  manner  the  Council,  or  Convention,  was 
formed,  does  not  appear  from  the  documents  re- 
tseived.  The  Constitution  is  said  to  have  been 
^'done  in  a  general  council  of  the  people,  held  at 
the  Council  House,  on  the  Cattaraugus  reserva- 


tion." It  bean  the  rignatures  of  the  Ghainnan 
and  Clerk ;  in  addition  to  which,  72  names,  as 
<^  representatives  of  the  people  of  the  SoMca 
nation,"  are  subjoined. 

The  government  heretofore  eTiwting  among 
them,  seems  to  have  been  exercised  by  their 
chiefr,  whose  powers  were  very  imperfectly  defin- 
ed, and  whose  manner  of  election  was  not  fixed 
by  positive  law.  With  these  chiefs,  the  treaties 
for  the  sale  of  their  lands  were  always  made. 
The  late  movement  appears  to  have  been  a  popu- 
lar one,  in  which  the  chiefs  took  very  little  i£  any 
part.  It  was  probably  effected  in  opposition  to 
their  wishes. 

The  first  act  of  the  Convention,  after  invoking 
the  Divine  blessing  on  their  ''  efforts  to  improve 
their  civil  condition,  and  to  secure  to  the  nation 
the  administration  of  e(]|uitable  and  wholesome 
laws,"  waa  to  abolish  their  form  of  government 
by  oiiiefis :  because,  as  they  assert,  it  htd  frdled  to 
answer  the  purposes  for  which  all  governments 
should  be  created.  Among  the  d^ects  of  the 
former  system,  we  find  enumerated,  its  making 
no  laws  regulating  the  institution  of  marriage, 
and  its  tolerating  polygamy ;  that  it  made  no  provi- 
sion for  the  poor,  but  left  the  destitute  to  p^ish ; 
that  it  had  no  judiciary  or  executive  departments; 
but  was  an  irresponsible,  self-eonstituted  aristo- 
cracy. To  remedy  these  defects,  the  new  C(Ai- 
stitution,  they  say,  was  formed,  and  the  govern- 
ments of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  l^ate  of 
New  York,  are  solidted  to  aid  in  providing  them 
with  salutary  laws. 

The  government  is  to  consist  of  a  legislative, 
executive,  and  judiciary  department.  The  legis- 
lative power  b  vested  in  a  council  of  eighteen 
memb^,  chosen  annually,  apportioned  to  each 
reservation  according  to  the  population.  Two* 
thirds  of  the  number  are  to  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  business ',  but  the  assent  of 
two-thirds  of  the  members  elected  is  required  to 
authorise  the  appropriation  of  public  mcmeys. 
The  treaty  making  power  is  vest<^  in  the  Coun- 
cil ;  but  no  treaty  is  to  be  binding  upon  the 
nati<»i  until  approved  by  three-fourths  of  the 
legal  voters — a  description  which  includes  all  the 
male  Indians  over  twenty-one  years,  residing  <»i 
either  of  the  reservations — and  also  by  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  mothers  in  the  nation.  This 
latter  provision  was,  no  doubt,  intended  to  prevent 
the  alienation  of  their  lands. 

The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  president^ 
who  is  to  preside  at  the  meetings  of  the  Council| 
havinff  only  a  castiuff  vote  therein.  He  is  to  see 
that  the  laws  are  fiedUifrdly  executed ;  £^ve  iafoi^ 
mation  to  the  Council  respecting  the  state  of  the 
nation,  and  recommend  such  measures  as  he  may 
deem  expedient. 

The  judiciary  power  is  lodged  with  three  peace 
makers,  on  each  reservation ;  whose  jurisdiction  is 
similar  to  that  of  justice  of  the  peace  in  New  York ; 
with  an  appeal  to  the  Council  or  to  the  Courts  of 
the  State. 
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YariooB  aflioes  are  oreaied,  among  which  aie 
theae  of  Baperintendent  of  aohooby  overaeera  of 
ihepooT;  aopotiooro,  andoyaraeers  of  the  high  ways } 
whoee  duties  and  emoluments  ai«  to  be  prescribed 
by  law.  The  members  of  Cioiinoil,  while  in 
actual  session^  are  to  receive  one  dollar  a  day,  bnt 
no  one  is  to  be  entitled  to  more  than  twent j-mx 
doUars  in  any  one  year. 

The  sawmills  on  the  reservations  are  declared 
to  be  pablio  property,  and  the  profits  arising  from 
them  to  be  appropriated  to  national  purposes ;  yet 
individuals  are  at  liberty  to  erect  nulls  for  manu- 
ftcturing  purposes  on  their  own  property. 

Such  is  a  eeneral  outline  of  the  provisions  of 
tile  new  constitution;  which,  it  is  said,  has  been 
officially  recognized  by  the  war  Department  of 
the  Umted  States. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  Indians  will 
be  able  to  carry  into  execution  the  schemes  of 
government  thus  adopted.  The  effort,  whatever 
tiie  result  may  be,  indicatea  a  disposition  to 
assume  a  higher  positi^m  in  the  scale  of  civilisa- 
tion, than  they  have  hitherto  occupied.  An 
attempt  was  made  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  on  the 
Allupbany  Beservati0n,  which,  if  it  oomd  be  suo- 
cessrally  renewed,  would  probably  greatiy  facili- 
tate their  advancement  That  was  to  divKJe  their 
lands,  and  hold  them  in  severalty,  and  not  as 
they  always  have  done,  in  common.  Until  that 
is  done,  there  is  reason  to  fear,  tiat  the  want  of 
a  permanent  interest  in  the  soil  will  paralyze 
their  efforts,  and  prevent  the  improvement  of  the 
means  which  He  within  their  reach.        E.  L. 


AN  XFISTLE  OF  QEOBOB  FOX  TO  THX  HOUSE- 
HOLD OF  FAITH. 
(Coaelnd«d  firom  page  859.) 

So  you  may  see  they  that  are  in  tiie  fidth,  and 
in  the  holy  Seed,  who  keep  in  the  way  of  the 
Lord,  and  command  their  children  and  the  house- 
hold to  do  the  same :  they  have  the  blesMngs 
firom  heaven  above,  and  the  blessings  below,  yea, 
the  blessings  of  the  eternal  iiJieritance,  and  of 
the  kingdom  of  God;  and  that  was  their  chief 
inheritance,  tiiat  all  the  faithfiil  seed  of  Abraham 
aou^t  to  possess  their  household  and  tJieir  chil- 
dren in.  who  did  command  their  children  and 
household  to  keep  the  w^  of  Ood,  that  they  miriit 
inherit  the  blessing.  ])avid  saith:  '<  Blessed  is 
the  man  that  walketh  not  in  the  counsel  of  the 
ungodly,  nor  standeth  in  the  way  of  smners,  nor 
sitteth  in  the  seat  of  the  scornful :  but  his  ddight 
is  in  the  law  of  the  Lord,  and  in  his  law  doth  he 
meditate  day  and  night.^'  Now  here  is  the  con> 
dition  of  them  that  do  enjoy  the  blessing,  tiiey 
must  keep  from  the  counsel  of  the  ungodfy,  and 
the  way  of  sinners,  and  the  seat  of  the  scornful : 
BOW  here  you  may  see  David's  instructbn,  how 
people  mi^t  inherit  the  blessing. 

Levit.  X.  ^'That  you  may  put  a  difference  be- 
twixt the  holy  and  unholy,  and  between  the  clean 
and  nndean;  and  that  you  may  teach  your  chil- 


dren an  the  statutte,  which  the  Lotdhath  ^ken* 
unto  tiiem  by  the  hand  of  Moses.''  And  it  was 
so  in  the  Old  Testament,  that  they  might  leam 
the  statutes  there.  Surely  much  more  they  are 
to  leam  the  commands  of  Christ  in  his  New 
Testament. 

And  ia  Beut.  iv.  9, 10,  they  were  to  ^'teach 
thdr  sons,  and  their  sons'  sons/'  and  again,  they 
were  to  ^<  teach  their  children,  that  they  might 
leam  to  fear  Qod  all  the  days  that  they  lived 
upon  the  earth,''  &c.  This  wey  were  to  teack 
their  children;  and  again,  in  Deut.  xi.  it  was  the 
command  of  G<Mi,  that  they  were  to  teach  their 
children  the  commandments  of  God;  and  they 
were  to  speak  of  them,  when  they  sat  in  their 
house,  and  when  they  walked  by  tiie  way,  when 
they  lay  down  and  when  they  rose  up;  and  in 
Deut.  XXX.  Moses  told  them,  that  ^<'the  word  was 
nigh  them,  in  thdbr  mouths,  and  in  their  hearts, 
that  they  might  do  it"  And  David  said:  '^Come, 
you  children,  hearken  to  me,  and  I  will  teach 
you  the  fear  of  tiie  Lord.  01  fear  the  Lord,  you 
saints;  there  is  no  want  to  them  that  fear  Him." 
Psalm  xxxiv^  9,  11.  <<Ye  that  fear  the  Lord, 
trust  in  the  Lord;  He  is  tiieir  help  and  their 
shield."    Psalm  cxv.  11. 

And  you  may  see  all  along  in  the  Old  Testa^ 
ment,  they  that  roared  the  Lord  were  commanded 
to  teach  and  instract  their  children  in  the  way  of 
the  Lord,  that  they  might  walk  in  it,  and  inherit 
the  blessDiff;  which  was  a  better  portion  than 
outward  riches  which  will  pass  away;  for  ^'ih^ 
make  themselves  wings  and  fly  away."  Solo- 
mon saitli:  ^'Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he 
should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart 
from  it"  <'By  mercy  and  troth  iniquity  is 
purged  out;  and  by  the  fear  of  tiie  Lord  they 
depart  from  eviL''  Prov.  xiii.  24.  and  xvi.  6. 
And  the  Apostle's  command  is,  for  <^<diildren  to 
obey  their  parents  in  the  Lord,  for  this  is  right." 
Eph.  vi.  1.  and  Col.  i.  8,  20. 
•  It  is  well  pleasing  to  the  Lord  for  children  to 
obey  their  parents;  and  the  bishops  at  elders 
were  to  ''rule  well  their  own  houses,  and  to  have 
their  children  in  subjection,  with  all  gravity;  and 
likewise  ''tiie  deacons  were  to  rule  their  own 
children  and  their  own  houses  well."  Tim.  i.  8. 
And  likewise  j€/a  may  see  the  good  report  of  the 
widows  brmgmff  up  children,  "which  followed 
every  flood  work,"  &c.  And  in  Titus,  such  as 
were  elders  <nr  overseers,  their  children  were  to 
be  fiiithfrd,  "not  accused  of  riot,  or  unruly;"  and 
the  aged  women  were  to  be  of  ffood  "behaviour, 
as  be(mneth  hoUness,"  &c.,  "and  teachers  of  gooa 
things;  and  that  they  teach  the  younger  women 
to  be  sober,"  &c.,  and  "that  tiie  word  of  God  be 
not  bhmhemed." 

And  Titus  was  to  "exhort  younff  men  to  be  so- 
ber-minded:— ^for  the  grace  of  God  which  brings 
salvation  hath  appeared  unto  all  mea,  teaf^hing 
us,  that  denying  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts, 
we  shodd  five  soberty,  righteously,  and  godly  in 
this  present  world;— that  being  justified  by  his 
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grace,  we  elimtld  be  oiede  heife  aeeoidiiig  to  thd 
hope  of  eternal  life/'  And  Peter  saitE,  <<A8 
obedient  dbildren,  not  iUbioiiing  joonelTee  ao- 
eording  to  your  former  Inete,  in  jonr  ignwaiiee; 
bot  as  He  who  hatk  oalled  joa  is  boly,  so  be  yoa 
holy  in  all  manner  of  conitersation;  and  be  not 
Wke  tiiem,  feeding  tkemselTes  wiUumt  fear,  wMch 
are  the  doads  without  rain,  and  wells  without  water, 
and  trees  withoat  frait,''  whom  Jnde  declares 
against;  suoh  cannot  eat  and  drink  to  the  praise 
and  glory  of  Ood,  ko. 

So  yon  see  what  care,  bolih  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  the  fiedthfiil  parents  had  to  teach 
tiieir  ehikbE«i  the  way  of  the  Lord;  and  the  Lord 
bath  a  eonfidsnoe  in  all  them  that  fear  Him,  and 
are  of  the  ftith  and  seed  of  Abraham^  that  they 
will  not  only  admonish  their  ^ildren  and  hoose- 
hold,  bat  ^<  command  their  children  and  hoose^ 
hold  after  them,  to  keep  the  way  <tf  the  Lord,'' 
Ac  Gkn.  xriii.,  and  to  keep  ont  of  the  wi<^ed 
W»y8  of  the  woild.  The  apostle  saith,  ^<They 
which  be  of  Mik  are  blessed  with  fidthAil 
Abraham/'    And  so  are.all  the  children  of  Ood 

SrfiiithinOhnstJesQS;  andif  you  be '^  Christ's, 
en  are  you  Abraham's  seed,  and  heirs  accord- 
ing to  the  promise."  Gal.  iiL  And  fto  thd  chiU 
dren  of  (}od  are  counted  for  the  seed,  which  the 
flood  Seed.  Christy  saith,  are  <<  the  children  of  the 
jcinfldom. 

And  the  apostle  spake  to  the  Bomans,  that 
Aey  shonld  ^walk  in  the  steps  of  the  faith  of 
Abraham."  Again  the  apostle  saitii  to  the 
dorinthianSy  eonoeming  Titos:  ^'Walked  we  not 
in  the  same  spirit?  wmlked  we  not  in  the  same 
atm?"  And  in  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter: 
^Olirist  hath  soffofod  for  ns,  leaving  ns  an 
ezam]de  thai  we  shpnid  fdlow  his  steps,  who  did 
not  sin,  neither  was  guile  foond  in  las  month." 
So  these  were  holy  steps;  and  they  area  relimoos, 
holy  people,  that  walk  in  the  steps  of  fiathfol 
Abraham,  and  of  Christ  and  the  apostles,  and 
these  have  the  pore  rdigion,  and  do  ^^yisit  the 
ikthertees  and  widows  in  their  affliction,  and  keep 
ihemselYes  onqootted  from  the  world;"  ai^  these 
are  they  that  are  eiroomcised  with  the  Spirit,  and 
baptiied  with  the  Holy  Ohost,  aftd  serve  Ood 
ni^t  and  day,  and  wovship  Him  in  spirit  and 
truth;  and  these  are  the  religioos  families,  which 
are  of  the  holy,  divine,  pore,  and  predous  fiiith, 
which  Christ  is  the  Author  and  Finisher  of, 
which  fidth  porifies  their  hearts,  and  is  their 
▼iotory,  by  which  they  have  access  to  God,  in 
which  they  please  Him,  and  which  is  called  the 
gift  of  God;  and  they  that  are  of  this  fiuth,  the 
same  are  Uie  children  of  Abraham,  and  are 
blessed  with  faithful  Abraham;  and  Abraham 
was  called  'Hhe  fnend  of  God;"  and  so  all  his 
•  children  are. friends  of  God,  and  are  not  friends 
of  the  devil,  the  wicked  and  unri^teous  one; 
but  him  and  his  works  they  forsake;  and  they  are 
friends  of  righteousness  and  holiness,  Ac. 

And  such  the  blessinff  of  God  rests  upon,  who 
walk  in  the  Seed,  Ghrut,  that  braises  the  ser- 


pent's head,  in  which  an  all  nations  bleat;  and 
out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Seed's  seed,  sbaU  not 
God's  Word  depart;  b«t  the  Word  of  God  doth 
not  abide  in  Uiem  who  make  a  prafeesion  of  the 
Scriptores,  but  live  not  in  the  power  and  spirit  of 
the  Holy  Ghost^  that  gave  forth  the  Scriptures; 
such  are  l&e  the  Jews,  John  v.,  and  snob  think 
to  have  life  in  the  Scriptures,  but  ihey  wiQ  not 
come  unto  Christ  that  they  may  have  life;  for 
none  come  to  Christ,  bni  by  believing  in  the  li|^ 
which  is  tiie  life  in  Him  llie  Word. 

Now,  dear  friends  and  brethren  in  Ohi^  Jesas, 
if  you  keep  in  the  seed  and  fidth  of  Abraham,  in 
it  you  will  command  your  ddldren  and  fimuMes 
to  walk  hi  the  way  of  the  Lord;  for  in  it  you 
have  authority,  that  they  inay  kea»  the  parci 
holy,  and  righteous  way  of  Ihe  Lord  after  you, 
when  you  are  gone;  that  they  may  soceeed  you 
in  the  fidth  and  seed,  and  way  of  the  Lord,  and 
in  the  blessing  of  God,  as  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob  did.    mm 


FRIENDS'  REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA,  THIRD  MONTH  8,  1S49. 


In  the  pnesent  nmnber,  we  bring  to  a  dose  the 
observations  of  our  correspondent  T.  U.,  with  his 
selections  from  the  work  of  Macaulay,  upon  that 
eventful  period  of  English  history,  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second,  and  the  time  immediately  pre- 
ceding and  followmg.  The  English  nation,  through 
great  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  during  most 
of  which  the  throne  was  occupied  by  the  family  of 
Stuarts,  was  convulsed  by  a  contest  between  the 
prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and  the  liberties  of  the 
people.  The  ancient  Anglo-Saxon  love  of  liberty, 
had  received  an  impetus  from  the  Reformation  in 
the  preceding  century,  which,  though  restrained, 
and  partially  subdued  by  the  stem  authority  of  the 
Tudors,  assumed  a  more  imposing  attitude  under 
their  less  energetic  successors.  It  was  near  the 
time  when  the  elder  Charles  was  led  to  the.  Bcaffold, 
that  George  Fox  made  his  appearance  as  a  minister 
of  the  gospel ;  and  though  this  event  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  very  little  connection  with  the 
general  history  of  the  nation,  it  may  probably  be 
found  that  the  promulgation  of  the  doctrines  pro- 
claimed by  him  and  his  coadjutors,  had  no  incon- 
siderable influence  in  the  production  of  more  liberal 
opinions,  than  had  previously  prevailed,  ia  relation 
to  the  essential  rights  of  man. 

The  unflinching  testimony  which  they  bore,  and 
for  which  they  were  ready  to  snfier  the  persecu- 
tions of  a  bigoted  age,  in  favour  of  a  worship  and 
ministry  which  their  consciences  approved,  in 
opposition  to  a  worship  and  ministry  established  by 
the  authority  of  laws,  could  not  &il  to  arrest  the 
attention  of  the  reflecting  class  of  their  country- 
men.   Their  open  advocacy  of  the  rights  of  con* 
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seidnoe;  and  their  peaceable  eDbmisakni  to  the 
penalties  of  the  laws,  when  an  actiye  compliance 
inyolved  a  dereliction  of  religions  obligations,  must 
have  exercised  an  influence,  probably  more  felt 
than  seen,  on  the  minds  of  those  with  whom  they 
eame  into  collision. 

That  the  last  half  of  that  century  produced  a  re- 
markable change  in  the  preyailing  opinionB  of  the 
Engliih,  in  relation  to  the  rights  of  ooDseience,  is 
too  obrious  to  require  particnlar  iUnstimtkni.  And 
to  this  salutary  change, -the  people  called  Quakers, 
unqnestionaUy  contributed  a  party  for  which  credit 
is  not  usually  given  to  them. 

There  wias  probably  no  single  case,  during  the 
seventeenth  century,  in  which  the  conduct  of  a 
few  individuals,  keeping  strictly  within  the  limits 
of  the  laws,  had  so  powerful  an  influence  on  legal 
proeeedings,  as  that  of  William  Pemi  and  William 
Mead,  at  the  Old  Bailey,  in  J670.  The  innocent 
bokbiees  of  the  prisoners  in  the  defence  of  their 
legal  rights,  and  the  noble  stand  made  by  the  jury, 
immoved  by  the  menaces  of  the  court,  served  to 
esfiiblish  an  important  principle  m  English  juris- 
prudence.* The  decision  of  the  jury  in  the  case 
of  the  six  bishops,  prosecuted  for  disregarding  the 
arbitrary  mandate  of  James  11^  may  be  regarded 
as  a  sequel  to  the  verdict  in  the  case  of  Penn  and 
Mead. 

The  fonnding  of  Pennsylvania,  under  the  anspices 
of  the  man  who  had  been  arraigned  asa  criminal  at 
the  Old  Bailey,  was  one  of  the  events  which  distin- 
guished the  reign  of  the  younger  Charles ;  and  the 
happy  results  of  this  <<holy  experiment;"  and  the 
meliorations  interwoven  into  the  system  of  legisla- 
tion in  that  colony,  have  furnished  a  valuable  les- 
son to  succeeding  legislators.  Here  we  find  dis- 
tinctly announced,  the  great  object  of  government, 
"  to  support  power  in  reverence  with  the  people, 
and  to  secure  the  people  from  the  abase  of  power.*' 
For  William  Penn  observes,  "  that  government  is 
free  where  the  laws  rule,  and  the  people  are  aparty 
to  those  laws." 

While  William  Penn  was  anzious  to  guard 
against  the  abuses  of  power,  the  effectv  of  which 
he  had  sorrowfully  witnessed  in  his  native  land,  he 
was  equally  careful  to  steer  clear  of  the  anarchy 
and  confusion  necessarily  arising  from  the  absence 
or  disregard  of  regular  and  just  laws.  He  was  felly 
sensible  that  the  voice  of  the  people  must  be  ex- 
pressed in  a  regular  and  constitutional  manner, 
through  the  proper  channels.  And  to  give  the 
proper  tone  to  public  opinion,  nothing  can  contri- 
bute more  effectually  than  sound  religious  princi- 
ples.   Thus,  the  solicitude  of  William  P«m,  to  lay 

'For  an  account  of  the  iMue  of  this  case,  and  its 
influence  on  the  ft-eedom  of  juries,  tee  Life  of  William 
Penn,  Vol.  ¥.»  page  43,  Friends'  Library, 


the  foundations  of  his  government  in  justice,  and 
to  strengthen  it  by  the  virtue  of  the  peo]de,  was 
evidently  consistent  with  the  soundest  policy,  as 
well  as  with  his  Christian  duty. 

Maemsd.— At  Friends'  Meeting  house,  Strouds- 
bnrgh,  Monroe  County,  Pa.,  on  the  7th  of'^12th  mo. 
last,  Jacob  R.  Srotwkll  of  Rahway,  N.  J.,  to 
Maetha  daughter  of  the  late  Daniel  Stroud  of  the 
former  jdace. 

DiXD,— Of  pufanonary  consamption,  onthe  2dd  of 
10th  mo.  last,  at  the  residence  ot  her  father  Joseph 
Coning,  near  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Sarah  Cohino,  in 
the  91st  year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  Rochester 
meeting.  This  beloved  child  was  of  a  sweet  and 
amiable  dispositicMi,  much  endeared  to  her  friends 
and  relatives.  She  bore  her  affliction  with  great 
patience,  and  was  enabled  to  meet  her  trials  with 
christian  cheerfulness ;  wishing  to  be  much  alone, 
that  she  might  be  engaged  in  reading  the  Scriptures 
and  Frien<is'  books :  saying  that  she  felt  comforted 
in  so  doin^,  and  that  she  was  not  afraid  to  die. 
She  wished  none  to  mourn  for  her.  as  she  trusted 
in  her  Lord  and  Saviour  whom  she  nad  endeavored 
to  serve.  When  near  her  close,  she  expressed  her 
thankfuhiess  for  bemg  so  highly  &vored  with  peace 
(^mind,  and  petitioned  for  an  entrance  into  the 
kin^^knu  of  Heaven. 

— *-,  at  his  residence  in  Cheltenham  township, 
Montgomery  County,  Pa.,  on  the  l7th  ult.,  Johm 
Haevxt,  aged  76,  a  memoer  of  Abington  monthly 
meeting. 

THS  LONDON  AND  NOBTH-WEST  RAILWAY. 
.     [Abridged  from  Um  Qvaiterljr  Review.] 

On  the  practical  working  of  a  railway  there  is 
no  book  extant,  nor  anv  means  open  to  the  public 
of  obtaining  correct  inrormation  on  the  sabjeot 

Unwilling,  therefore,  to  remain  in  this  state  of 
iffnoranoe  respecting  tiie  details  of  the  greatest 
Messing  which  science  has  ever  imparted  to 
manki^,  we  determined  to  malce  a  short  in- 
spection of  the  jvactical  machinery  of  one  of 
our  largeet  railways;  and  havinff  on  apj^ 
cation  to  the  Secretaiy,  as  also  to  vie  Secretaiy 
of  the  Post  Office,  been  ftvonrod  with  the  slight 
anilioritiee  we  required,  withoat  companion  or 
attendant  we  effected  oar  object;  and  although 
nnder  snch  cironmstanoes  our  nnbiassed  observa- 
tions were  necessarily  superficial,  we  propose  by 
a  few  rough  sketches  rapidly  to  pass  in  review 
befoi^  our  readers  some  of  the  scenes  illustrative 
at  the  practical  working  of  a  railway,  which  we 
witnessed  at  the  prinoijMd  stations  of  the  London 
and  North-Western  Railway — say  Euston,  Gam- 
den,  Wolverton,  and  Crewe. 

EusTON — The  Dawn  Train. — On  arriving  in 
a  cab  at  the  Euston  Station,  the  dd-ftshioned 
traveller  is  at  first  disposed  to  be  exceedingly 
pleased  at  the  new-bom  civility  with  which,  the 
instant  the  vehicle  stops,  a  porter,  opening  its 
door  with  surprising  alaoritv,  most  obligingly 
takes  out  every  article  of  his  luggage ;  oat  so 
soon  as  he  suddenly  finds  oat  that  the  offioious, 
green,  straight-battoned-np  ofBcial'8  object  haa 
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been  nolely  to  get  the  cab  off  the  premiaeBy  in 
Older  to  allow  the  string  of  variegated  carriages 
that  are  slowly  following  to  adyanoe — ^in  short, 
that,  while  he  has  been  paying  to  the  driver,  say 
only  two  shining  shillings,  his  favourite  great- 
coat— ^his  umbrella,  portmanteau,  carpet-baff, 
Bussia  leather  writing-case,  secured  by  Chubb  s 
patent  look,  have  all  vanished — ^he  poignantly 
feels,  like  poor  Johnson,  that  his  ^patrcm  has 
encumbered  him  with  help ;'  and  it  having  been 
the  golden  maxim  of  his  life  never  to  lose  sight 
of  his  lu^age,  it  annoys  him  beyond  description 
to  be  civuly  told  that  on  no  account  can  he  be 
allowed  to  follow  it,  but  that  ^he  mUfind  ii  on 
the  platform  f  and  truly  enough  the  prophecy  is 
fdlfilled ;  for  there  he  does  find  it  on  a  barrow  in 
charge  of  the  very  harlequin  who  whipped  it 
away,  and  who,  as  its  guardSan  angel,  hastily 
muttering  the  words,  ^Mw,  then^  Sir!'  stands 
beckoning  him  to  advance. 

The  picture  of  the  departure  of  one  of  the 
large  trains  from  the  station  of  Euston  Square, 
however  often  it  may  have  been  witnessed,  is 
worthy  of  a  few  memento^  contemplation. 

On  that  great  covered  platform,  which  with 
others  adjoining  it,  is  lighted  from  above  by 
8797  square  yaras  (upwarcb  of  an  acre  and  three- 
quarters)  of  plate  ghus,  are  to  be  seen  congre- 
gated and  moving  to  and  fro  in  all  directions,  in 
a  sort  of  Babel  confusion,  people  of  all  countries, 
of  all  religions,  and  of  all  knguages.  People  of 
high  character,  of  low  character,  of  no  character 
at  all.  Infants  just  beginning  life— old  people 
just  ending  it.  Many  desirous  to  be  noticed — 
many,  from  innumerable  reasons,  good,  bad,  and 
indifferent,  anidous  to  escape  notice.  Some  are 
looking  for  their  friends — some,  suddenly  turning 
upon  &eir  heeLs,  are  evidently  avoiding  their  ac- 
quaintance. 

Contrasted  with  that  variety  of  free  and  easy 
well-worn  costumes  in  which  quiet-minded  people 
usually  travel,  are  occasionally  te  be  seen  a  young 
couple — each  dressed  from  h^  to  foot  in  every- 
thing perfectly  new — ^hurrying  towards  a  coupe, 
on  whose  door  there  negligently  hangs  a  hlsKok 
board — ^npon  which  there  is  printed,  not  unap- 
propriately,  in  white  bridal  letters,  ihe  woni 

Across  this  mass  of  human  beings  a  number  of 
porters  are  to  be  seen  carrying  and  tortuously 
wheeling,  in  contrary  directions,  baggage  and 
property  of  all  shapes  and  sizes. 

Within  the  l<mg  and  apparently  endless  straight 
line  of  railway  carriages  which  bound  the  pkt- 
form,  are  soon  seen  the  faces  and  caps  of  various 
travellers,  especially  old  ones,  who  with  due  pre- 
caution luve  taJcen  possession  of  their  seate ;  and 
while  most  of  these,  each  of  them  with  their 
newspapers  unfolded  on  their  knees,  are  slowly 
wiping  their  spectacles,  several  of  the  younger 
inmates  are  either  talking  to  other  idlers  leaning 
on  their  carriage  windows,  or,  half-kissing  and 
half  waving  their  hands,  are  bidding  < farewell' 


to  the  kind  friends  who  had  acooropanied  them  to 
the  station. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  to  help  reflecting  what 
emotions  must  every  day  be  excited  within  the  train 
as  well  as  on  the  platform  at  Euston  Station  by  the 
scream  or  parting  whistle.  From  the  murderer 
flying  from  the  terrors  of  justice,  to  the  poor 
broken-hearted  creditor  absoondinff  from  his  mis- 
fortunes ^> — ^from  our  careworn  Prime  Minister 
to  the  most  indolent  member  of  either  House 
of  Parliament — each  simultaneously  escaping 
after  a  long  protracted  session; — ^from  people 
of  all  classes  going  from  or  to  laborious  occupa- 
tion, down  to  the  schoolboy  reluctantly  retammg 
to,  or  joyfully  leaving,  his  school ; — from  our 
Govemor-Oeneral  proceeding  to  embark  for  India 
down  to  the  poor  emigrant  &Gut  to  sail  from  the 
same  port  to  Australia — ^the  rulway-whistle, 
however  unheeded  by  the  multitude,  must  often- 
times have  excited  a  variety  of  feelings  which  it 
would  be  utterly  impossible  to  describe. 

The  Up  Train.— The  out-train  having  been 
despatched,  we  must  now  beg  our  readers  to  be 
so  ffood  as  to  walk,  or  rather  to  scramble,  with 
us  DTom  the  scene  of  ite  departure  across  five  sets 
of  rails,  on  which  are  lyings  like  vessels  at 
anchor  in  a  harbour,  crowds  of  railwav-carriages 
preparing  to  depart,  to  the  opposite  platform,  in 
order  to  witness  the  arrival  of  an  incoming  train. 
This  platform,  for  reasons  which  will  shortly 
appear,  is  considerably  longer  than  that  for  the  de- 
parture trains.  It  is  a  curve  900  feet  in  length, 
lighted  by  day  from  above  with  plate-glass,  and 
at  night  by  67  large  gas  lamps  suspended  from 
above,  or  affixed  to  the  iron  pillars  that  support 
the  metallic  net-worked  roof.  Upon  this  exten- 
sive platform  scarcely  a  human  being  is  now  to 
be  seen;  nevertheless  along  ite  whole  length  it  is 
bounded  on  the  off-side  by  an  interminable  line 
of  cabs,  intermixed  with  private  carriages  of  all 
shapes,  gigs,  dog-carts,  and  omnibuses,  the  latter 
standing  opposite  to  little  ugly  black-fiiced  pro- 
jectinff  boanls,  which  by  night  as  well  as  by  day, 
are  ahrap  monotonously  exclaiming,  ^SkMom! 
—Fled  Strtd  and  Cheapside  .'—Oxford  Sired  ! 
— R^eat  Sired! — Chearing  Cross /•  ^e. 

We  may  here  observe  tha*  there  are  sixty-five 
selected  cab-men  who  have  the  entrie  to  the 
platform,  and  who,  quamdiu  se  bene  gesserinij 
are  allowed  cxclusivelv  to  work  for  the  Company, 
whose  name  is  painted  on  their  cabs.  If  more 
than  these  are  required,  a  porter  calls  them  from 
a  line  of  supplicant  cabs  standing  in  the  adjacent 
street.  Close  to  each  departure-gate  there  is 
stationed  a  person  whose  duty  it  is  to  writedown 
in  a  book  the  number  of  each  cabman  cany- 
ing  away  a  passenger,  as  well  as  the  place  to 
which  he  is  conveying  him,  which  each  driver 
is  required  to  exclaun  as  he  trota  bv ;  and  thus 
any  traveller  desirous  to  complain  of  a  cabman, 
or  who  may  have  left  any  property  in  a  carriage 
from  Euston  Station,  has  only  to  state  on  what 
day  and  by  what  train  he  arrived,  also  whither 
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%e  ma  otmyeyed,  and  from  tibefle  data  the  diiyer'B 
name  can  at  any  lapse  of  time  be'  readily  asoQiv 
taiBed. 

But  oar  attention  iasaddenly  claimed  by  some- 
thing  of  infinitely  more  importance  than  a  paa- 
aen^er's  higgage:  for  that  low  nnearthly  whine 
within  ihe  small  signal-ixffice  behind  the  line  of 
cabe  and  carnages  leqniies  immediate  explana- 
tion. 

The  variety  of  nnforseen  accidents  that  might 
occorby  the  unwelcome  arriyal  of  an  unexpe(^bed 
weven  of  an  expected  passenger  train  at  the 
mat  terminns  of  the  London  and  North-Westem 
Kailway,  are  so  obvions  that  it  has  been  deemed 
necessary  to  take  the  following  precaations. 

As  soon  as  the  reeking  engine-fonnel  of  an 
up-train  is  seen  dartins  out  of  the  tunnel  at 
IMmroee-Hill/  one  of  tne  Company's  servants 
stationed  there,  who  deals  solely  in  compressed 
air,--or  rather,  who  has  an  hydraulic  machine  for 
condensing  it-Hdlows  a  portion  to  rash  through 
an  indi  iron  pipe;  and  he  thus  instantaneoudy 
produces  in  the  little  signal-ixffice  on  the  up>pkt- 
fbnn  of  Euston  Station,  where  there  is  always  a 
signal-man  watching  by  night  as  well  as  by  day, 
that  load  melancholy  whine  which  has  just  arrest- 
ed our  attention,  and  which  will  continue  to  moan 
uninterruptedly  for  &7e  minutes  :— 

*  Hie  Yasto  rex  .^Solus  antra 
Laetante*  Tentot  tempeetateiqiie  flonoras 
Imperio  premity  ae  vineiis  et  carcere  frenat. 
Illi  indignantes  magno  cum  mormure  fremunt.' 

The  moment  this  dolefdl  intimation  arrives,  the 
signal-man,  emerffine  from  his  little  office,  touches 
the  tri^r  of  a  bell  outside  his  door,  which  im- 
mediate in  two  loud  harried  notes  announces  to 
all  whom  it  may  concern  the  arrival  at  Camden 
Station  of  the  expected  up-train ;  and  at  this  mo- 
ment it  is  interesting  to  watch  the  poor  cab- 
horses,  who,  by  various  small  muscular  move- 
ments, whidi  any  one  acquainted  with  horses  can 
readily  interpret,  clearly  indicate  that  they  are 
perfectly  sensible  of  what  has  just  occurred,  and 
quite  as  dearly  foresee  what  will  yery  shortly 
happen  to  them. 

As  soon  as  the  green  fiignal-man  has  created 
this  sensation  amonff  bip^s  and  quadrapeds, 
taking  with  him  the  Uiree  flags,  of  dimger  (red), 
caution  (green),  and  security  (white),  he  pro- 
ceeds down  the  line  a  few  yards  to  a  point  from 
which  he  can  plainly  see  his  brother  signal-man 
stationed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Euston  tonnel.  If 
any  obstruction  exists  in  that  direction,  the  wav- 
ing of  the  red  flag  informs  him  of  it;  and  it  is 
not  until  the  white  one  from  the  tunnel  as  well 
as  that  from  the  station-master  on  the  platform 
have  reported  to  him  that  'all  is  dear'  that  he 
.  returns  to  his  important  but  humble  office  (12 
feet  in  length  by  9  in  breadth)  to  announce,  bv 
means  of  his  compressed-air  apparatus,  this  intel- 
ligence to  the  ticketNOollector  at  Camden  Station, 
whose  striet  orders  are,  on  no  account  whatever 
to  allow  a  train  to  leave  his  platform  until  he  has 


received  through  the  air  pipes,  from  the  signal 
office  at  Euston  Staticm,  the  Compan/s  lugubri-r 
ous  authority  to  do  so. 

About  four  minutes  after  the  up>train  has  been 
anthorused  by  the  air-pipe  to  leave  Camden  Sta- 
tion, the  guiurd,  who  stands  listening  for  it  at  the 
Euston  tunnd,  just  as  a  deaf  man  puts  his  ear  to 
a  trumpet,  announces  by  his  flag  its  immediate 
approach ;  on  which  the  signal-man  at  the  little 
office  on  Euston  platform  again  touches  his  trig- 
ger, which  -violently  convuking  his  bell  as  before, 
me  cab-horses  begin  to  niove  their  feet,  raise 
their  jaded  heads,  prick  up  their  ears,  and  champ 
their  bits;  the  servants  in  liyery  torn  their 
powdered  heads  round ;  the  Company's  porters, 
emerging  from  various  points,  quicUy  advance 
to  their  respective  stations;  and  this  suspense 
continues  until  in  a  second  or  two  there  is  seen 
dartinff  out  of  the  tunnel,  like  a  serpent  from  its 
hole,  &e  long  dark-coloured  dusty  train,  whidi, 
by  a  tortuous  movement,  is  apparently  advancing 
at  its  full  speed.  But  the  bank-riders,  by  apply- 
ing their  breaks — ^without  which  the  engineless 
train  merdy  by  its  own  gravity  would  have  de- 
scended the  indine  from  Camden  Station  at  the 
rate  cft  forty  miles  an  hour — soon  sladcen  its 
speed,  until  the  Company's  porters  are  enabled  at 
a  brisk  walk  to  unfasten  one  after  another  the 
doors  of  all  the  carriages. 

When  every  person  has  succeeded  in  liberating 
himself  or  hersdf  from  the  train,  it  is  amusing  to 
observe  how  deverly,  from  long  practice,  the 
Company's  porters  understand  the  apparent  con- 
fusion which  exists.  To  people  wishmg  to  em- 
brace their  friends — ^to  gentlemen  and  servants 
darting  in  various  directions  straight  across  the 
platform  to  secure  a  cab  or  in  search  of  private 
carriages — ^they  offiar  no  assbtance  whatever,  wdl 
knowing  that  none  is  required.     But  to  every 

Cenger  whom  they  perceiye  to  be  either  rest- 
y  movinff  badcmids  and  forwards,  or  stand- 
ing still,  looxing  upwards  in  despair,  they  civilly 
say  <  TkU  y>ay,  Sv^  r  '  Here  ii  is,  Ma'am  .''—Hind 
thus,  knowing  what  they  want  before  they  ask, 
they  conduct  them  dther  to  the  particular  car- 
riage on  whose  roof  their  baggage  has  been 
placed,  or  to  the  lugsage-yan  in  front  of  the  train, 
from  which  it  has  tdready  been  unloaded  on  to 
the  platform ;  and  thus,  in  a  yery  few  minutes 
after  the  convulsive  shaking  of  hands  and  the 
feverish  distribution  of  baggage  have  subsided,  all 
the  cabs  and  carriages  have  radiated  away — ^the 
parti-coloured  omnu>uses  have  followed  them^ 
even  the  horses,  which  in  different  dothing  have 
been  disembarked,  have  been  led  or  ridden  away 
— and,  the  foot-passengers  having  also  disappear- 
ed, the  long  platform  of  the  incoming  train  of  the 
Euston  Station  remains  once  more  soldy  occupied 
by  one  or  two  servants  of  the  Company,  hemmed 
in  by  a  new  line  of  expectant  cabs  and  omnibuses. 
Indeed,  at  various  periods  of  the  day  a  very  few 
minutes  only  elapse  before,  at  the  instigations  of 
compressed  air,  tiie  faithful  signal-bell  is  again 
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heard  bystericallj  annoimeing    the    amTal  of 
aoother  train  at  Camden  Station. 

(To  be  ewtlanad.) 


F«t  FrieBda*  BatIcw. 
PXNKSniYAinjI.  HOSPITAL  VOB  THX  IM8ANB. 

For  Berveral  jean  the  writer  has  awaiMl  the 
Ammal  Bep(^  of  Dr.  Kirkbride,  the  PhyBioian 
to  this  Institation;  with  aomathiiig  of  that  interest 
whidi  we  feel  in  a  subject  of  great  moment^  that 
is  eyery  year^  and  ahnost  daily,  drawing  the  public 
mind  more  immediately  towards  it^  but  to  which 
we  are  sensible  the  general  attentkn  is  not  eren 
yet  directed  with  an  ardor  and  a  steadiness  pro- 
portioned to  its  magnitode. 

Religion  and  humanity  point,  as  an  imperatiTe 
duty,  to  the  mitigati<m  dl  human  suffering,  in 
whaterer  form  it  may  be  presented.  One  of  the 
indications  of  a  regenerated  hearts— of  ^^pure  reli- 
gion, and  undefiled''-*-]S  to  ^^Tisit  the  ntherless 
and  widows  in  their  afflictions  :'^  and  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  any  can  more  appropriately 
be  allotted  to  this  class  than  those  who,  either  by 
their  own  errors,  or  by  the  dispensations  of 
Divine  Proridence,  have  been  b^eft  of  their 
reason — that  noblest  attribute  of  our  species^— 
and  thus  become  incapaUe  of  proyiding  for  them- 
selves. It  is  meet  in  a  Christian  community, 
where  mind  delights  in  its  intercourse  with  mind, 
and  all  the  haUowed  interchanges  of  society  are 
eorrecdy  appreciated,  that  those  who  bear  the 
divine  ima^,  even  though  reason  be  dethr<med, 
dbould  elicit  everr  sympathy  aiMl  every  enei^  of 
our  bosoms,  and  be  nursed  as  the  stricken  and 
most  afflicted  and  most  to  be  pitied  of  our  race. 

Among  the  many  noble  charities  which  adorn 
Philadelpbia,  and  in  some  degree  render  it  worthy 
of  the  great  man  who  founded  it,  tiie  PennayU 
vemia  SbspUaly  instituted  nearly  one  hundred 
years  ago,  stands  forth  conspicuouB  among  the 
noblest.  Located  in  the  southern  part  of  our 
dty,  and  in  the  centre  of  one  of  our  fine  squares, 
the  stranger  will  view  its  time-worn  appearance 
with  respect^  and  recognise  in  its  general  plan  the 
substaniaal  character  and  padacal  purposes  of 
those  who  built  it.  For  nmety  years  its  doors 
were  opened  to  the  lame,  the  si(^  and  the  insane, 
with  a  liberality  which  would  have  been  still 
broader,  had  its  extensive  means  been  still  more 
ample.  At  the  end  of  this  period  it  threw  off  a 
branch  worthy  of  itself,  of  the  nibj  of  Penn,  and 
of  the  ace  in  which  we  live.  The  ^'  Pennsylvania 
Hospital  for  the  Insane,'^  a  couple  of  miks  west 
of  tfie  Schuylkill,  was  opened  about  eight  years 

T',  and  if  any  one  should  doubt  the  propriety 
this  magnificent  establishment,  let  him  read 
Dr.  Kirkbride's  Annual  Keports  to  the  Board  of 
Managers — and  should  his  doubts  be  still  unre- 
moved,  let  him  peruse  the  appalling  and  sickening 
statements  of  Dorothea  L.  Dix,  the  Elisabeth 
Fry  of  America:  should  these  doubts  still  linger 


in  his  mind,  let  him  go  abroad  and  verify  hoi 
statements.  He  would  return  with  an  aolmow- 
lodgement  that  the  realities  he  had  witnessed 
were  far  more  disgusting  than  the  details  which 
had  shocked  his  refinement,  and  that,  to  use  her 
laaguagSy  <^there  is  but  one  iemedy--4iie  multi* 
plication  of  well  orf;anisedhoi4>itals.''  Howlon^ 
may  we  ask,  shall  it  be,  before  these  statements 
shall  cease  to  be  existing  foots?  Let  evm^  one 
of  our  readers,  in  ever|r  State  of  the  Union, 
seriously  make  the  inquiry,  what  he  can  do  to 
expunge  the  reproach  whidli  they  imply,  and  to 
place  them  among  the  descriptions  of  things 
whidi  io«re,  but  are  not  How  long  before 
^' man's  inhumanity  to  man,''  shall  cease  to  render 
it  mockery  for  him  to  sue  for  that  meroy  which 
he  accords  to  others? 

We  learn  firom  Dr.  K.'s  eighth  Annnal  Report^ 
recently  published,  that  the  average  numb^  of 
patients  who  were  under  his  care  during  the  year 
1848,  was  19»— 100  males  and  99  females.  The 
whole  average  number,  in  1847,  was  185.  Last 
year  the  apartments  were  ^eneraUy  filled;  but  as 
more  extensive  accommodations  for  female  patients 
have  been  authorised  by  liie  Board,  it  is  antifli* 
pated  that  before  the  dose  of  the  present  year, 
adequate  provision  will  be  made  for  220  patients 
with  their  attendants,  divided  into  eidit  distinct 
classes  of  each  sex.  This  number,  the  Dr.  con- 
siders as  laige  as  cme  medioal  superintendent  can 
properly  visit  daily,  and  that  it  is  not  expedient 
to  collect  more  in  one  building.  The  various 
statistical  tables  in  the  Bqwrt  conqprehend  many 
partionlars  relatjng  to  the  1891  palaentswho  have 
enjoyed  the  privueges  of  the  Insane  Hospital 
smce  it  was  first  op^ied.  We  may  gather  from 
them,  that  ^^  neither  wealth  nor  station  nor  influx 
ence  "  alone  can  protect  any  of  us  firom  ''requiring 
the  aidof  all  the  means  and  a{y[diances  furnished'' 
l^  such  an  Institution. 

^<As  heretofore,"  says  the  Beport,  ^^mndi 
valuable  labour  has  been  performed  in  the  difoent 
apartments  of  the  workdiop.  There  are  always 
patients  who  esteem  it  a  privilege  to  be  thus 
employed,  and  who  frequentlv  mnifest  great 
mechanical  skill  and  ingenuity.'  William  Penn, 
who,  in  addition  to  being  wdl  instructed  in  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  a  future  life,  had  more  than  an 
ordinary  share  of  worldly  wisdom,  advised  that 
his  children  should  be  taught  to  labour;  fw,  said 
he,  if  they  do  not  want  it  for  food,  they  may  for 
physic:  and  there  is  no  question  that  one  of  the 
means  most  conducive  to  the  comfort  of  the  in- 
mates of  an  Insane  Hospital,  is  that  which  con- 
trives employment,  and  can  create  such  an  interest 
in  the  attainment  of  an  object,  as  shall  draw  the 
mind  of  the  diseased  firom  exciting  subjects  and 
tram  himself.  In  accordance  with  this  view,  is. 
the  annual  Course  of.  Lectures  given  by  Dr. 
Curwen,  the  able  assistant  of  the  prmeipaL 
Several  of  our  dtisens,  also,  have  at  difierent 
times  lectured  to  the  inmates  on  popular  subjects; 
and  it  is  said,  no  one  who  has  had  an  opportanity 
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to  mteh  thk  pftrt  of  the  syslem  of  iiK6fttan«ftt  can 
doobt  thai  good  eflfeota  ha^e  reBulted  from  it. 

Several  yeais  ago  the  Managers  adopted  a  role 
which  re»tricto  the  admianons  on  ike  free  list  to 
those  whose  oases  are  reoent,  and  whose  core  may 
be  reasonably  hoped  for.  This  is  doubtless  fair 
better  ^an  to  allow  the  admission  cf(  hopeless 
indiridiulsy  whose  friends  might  desire  it  for  the 
sake  of  a  comfortable  home.  All  medical  writers 
agree  that  eariy  attention  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance,  and  eveiy  fitoility  shoold  be  afforded  for  the 
reception  of  reoent  oases. 

The  receipts  of  the  year  1848  were  $40;150  54, 
and  the  expenditures  were  twenty-six  cents  more 
than  the  receipts.  So  favourable  a  result  has  not 
been  heretofore  reported.  The  amount  expended 
on  free  patients  was  |7;666  88.  Z. 


TO  THX  OHABITABLB  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

''The  Female  Society  of  Philadelphia,  for  the 
Belief  and  Employment  of  the  Po(v/'  which  has 
been  established  and  in  sncoessfnl  opontion  f<nr  a 
period  of  fiffy-five  years,  again  solioits  the  aid  and 
contributions  of  their  citiieDS  at  this  inclement 
season,  on  behalf  of  the  numeroos  objects  of 
duuri^  now  under  its  care,  and  frequently  solicit- 
ing aJmiasion. 

A  large  number  of  poor  women  are  daily 
employed  at  ''The  House  of  Industi^,"  many  of 
whom  bring  their  little  children.  TfLe  latter  are 
placed  under  the  care  of  a  kind  and  efficient 
nurse,  in  a  warm  room  appropriated  to  their  use, 
and,  with  their  parents,  daily  partake  of  a  com- 
fortable dinner.  The  women  are  furnished  with 
such  employment  as  they  are  capable  of  perform- 
ing, and  receive  a  reasonable  compensation  for 
their  labour;  and  all  who  stand  in  need  are  pro- 
vided with  shoeS;  flannel,  and  other  suitable 
clothing.  s  * 

It  is  cause  of  punful  regret  to  the  Society 
being  compelled,  for  want  of  adequate  means,  to 
refuse  admission  to  many  suffering  applicants. 
The  Society  trusts  that  the  many  blessings  which 
this  charity  has  conferred  upon  the  poor  of  our 
city,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  is  a  sufficient 
apology  for  again  asking  the  aid  of  the  benevo- 
lenty  either  in  donations  of  money,  goods,  or  pro- 
visicms,  or  by  aiding  in  disposing  of  uie  numerous 
articles  whidi  may  m  found  in  their  Depository, 
made  principally  by  the  poor  women  xmder  their 
care,  and  by  benevolent  mdividuals,  members  of 
the  Society  and  others,  and  gratuitously  bestowed 
to  promote  the  objects  of  the  Institution.  Among 
which  are  comfortables,  made-up  flannel  aarments, 
shirts,  wrappers,  and  many  other  useful  as  well 
as  fimoy  articles. 

House  of  Industry  No.  70  North  Seventh 
fltnet^  above  Arsh,  (fonpeily  of  Banstead  Oourt^) 


where  donations  and  contributions  will  be  thank* 
fully  received. 
PhiladelpMa,  First  mo.  15th,  1849. 

[This  article  appears  to  have  been  sent  to  the 
Editor  near  the  time  of  its  date,  but  was  then 
overlooked,  but  the  appeal  then  made  remains  to 
be  iq^cable,  and  we  may  hope  will  not  be  made 
in  vain.] 

J.    0.    OAIMOXnx'B    LIBT    OV  aUXVANOIS, 

xxAjfnnED. 

[CoBtiaaed  from  page  157.]  ' 

After  these  prelinunaiy  observations.  Dr.  Bailey 
proceeds  to  examine  the  list  of  grievances  under 
the  toQX  distinct  heads  laid  down  by  the  author. 

1st  ^^The  violaiian  of  ike  dnuHMion  re- 
specHng  the  delivery  of  fv^vee."  The  Address 
admits  thaty  with  a  few  exceptions  of  no  great 
imp(Hrtance,  the  South  had  no  reason  to  complain 
prior  to  the  year  1819.  We  shall  have  oocasioa 
to  show,  betoe  we  dose,  the  extraordinaiy  mag- 
nanimity of  this  admission.  No  distinct  charge 
is  made,  that  any  provision  of  the  Constitution, 
bearing  upon  Slavery,  is  violated  by  the  North, 
except  this  fugitive  clause.  The  compromise  re* 
lating  to  the  ratio  of  representation  has  remained 
saered;  no  direct  taxes  have  been  imposed,  except 
aoc(Hrdinff  to  Federal  numbers;  nor  was  the 
foreign  Stere  trade  abolished  until  1808.  Wha^ 
thai,  is  the  monstrous  aggression  of  which  ^'the 
Nordi"  has  been  guilty — what,  the  unparallolad 
ii^uiy  she  has  inflicted  <m  ''the  South  r'  Thero 
are  now  some  ten  or  twelve  thousand  fugitive 
slaves  and  their  descendants  in  Canada.  Perh^M 
one  or  two  thousand  more,  parents  and  diildien, 
maj  be  scattered  in  the  firee  States.  The  ma* 
jonty  of  them  have  escaped  by  their  own  unaided 
exertions.  Luncurity  is  an  essential  charBcteristio 
of  this  kind  of  ''property,''  forthe  sioiple reason 
that  it  has  intelligenoe,  UNxmotive  powers,  and  a 
disposition  to  improve  its  condition.  A  few  thou- 
sands, during  the  last  fiftv  yean,  have  been  aided 
to  esc^w  by  citisens  chiefly  of  the  nmndave- 
holding  States.  The  great  minority  of  the  peo^ 
of  those  States  are  simplv  neutral — they  throw 
no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  fu^ve.  Boes  then 
neutrality  vioUtte  the  Constitution  f  Neutrality 
is  the  only  obligation  it  imposes.  Do  gentlemeii 
in  slavdkolding  States  play  ihe  part  of  sUve* 
catchers?  But  a  few  Northern  citiaens,  from  time 
to  time,  have  aided  fugitives  found  within  the 
limits  of  their  several  States.  Is  this  to  bewon* 
dered  atf  Will  the  candid,  sober-minded  slave- 
holder not  adnut  that  Slavery  is  against  natural 
right?  And  can  he  wonder  that  individuals,  re- 
moved from  its  influence,  and  xeaavding  it  wilJi 
the  sentiments  characteristic  of  this  age,  sjrmpiu 
thiae  with  fugitives  from  its  power  ?  In  the  name 
of  humanity,  of  common  sense,  how  could  it  be 
otherwise?  As  for  attempts  to  enter  slave  States 
andurfnoeskrsetoiunoff^theyaretoozaie  te 
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be  mentioned  in  a  grave  manifesto  of  erieranoes. 
In  its  dealings  with  ''  the  South/'  <<  £e  North" 
must  stifle  the  instincts  of  humanity.  The  Sove- 
reignly of  the  la^r  can  aflford  no  protection  to  the 
fugitive — ^its  Government  is  impotent — ^its  hands 
are  tied  by  the  Constitution.  Is  not  this  enough? 
We  must  believe  there  are  men  of  candor,  reflect- 
ing men,  in  the  South.  How  can  they  expect  the 
citizens  of  free  States  to  regard  Slavery  as  they 
do?  It  is  repugnant  to  right,  to  every  generous 
instinct,  to  be  bound  to  neutrality — it  is  a  humi- 
liating concession  of  State  sovereignly,  that  the 
State  should  be  prohibited  from  securing  to  all 
perscms  within  its  limits  the  benefit  of  personal 
Uberty, — ^but  it  is  intolerable  to  demand  active  co- 
operation against  personal  liberty. 

No  charge  of  violated  fluth  can  be  brought, 
with  any  c^our  of  evidence  to  sustain  it,  against 
the  Locative,  Executive,  oif  Judicial  authorities 
of  the  non-slaveholding  States.  The  worst  that 
can  be  said — and  this  will  sound  strangely  in  the 
ears  of  other  nations  and  of  posterity— the  worst 
that  can  be  said  is,  that  the  Government  of  some 
of  those  States  have  retaaed  to  give  any  aid  in  the 
capture  of  the  fugitive,  wherein  they  have  vio- 
lated no  constitutional  obligations ;  and  some  of 
their  citizens,  at  their  peril,  have  occasionally  ex- 
tended him  aid.  The  Address  refers  to  certain 
I^;i8lative  acts  of  some  of  the  States,  forbidding 
their  officers  to  assist  in  the  arrest  of  fugitives. 
It  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  decision  of  me  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  Prigg  case  denied  the  power 
of  the  States  to  legislate  m  aid  or  in  hindrance  of 
the  claim  of  the  master— annulled  that  part  of 
the  law  of  1793  which  imposed  on  State  magis- 
trates and  officers  the  duty  of  acting  in  the  pre- 
mises— and  asserted  for  the  master  the  right  to 
seize  his  slave,  without  legal  process,  wherever  he 
found  him.  Up  to  that  time,  the  States  had 
l^slated  to  give  effi^et  to  the  fugitive  clause,  imd 
gone  beyond  uieir  ccmstitutional  m)li^tions.  They 
now  repealed  such  legislation,  it  bemg  extra^eon- 
stitutional.  As  die  Siqnreme  Court  had  asserted 
for  Congress  the  sole  power  to  legislate,  and  for 
the  oourts  and  officers  of  the  United  States  the 
sole  power  to  act  and  decide  on  this  subject,  and 
at  the  same  time  asserted  for  the  master  ^e  right 
to  seize  his  slave  in  any  State,  without  form  of 
law,  the  next  step  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
States — a  step  demanded  by  the  neoesedty  of  se- 
curing their  own  citizens — ^was,  to  proMbit  State 
magistrates  from  deciding.  State  officers  from  in- 
terposing, or  State  prisons  from  being  used,  in 
sndk  cases.  If  in  this  they  violated  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  blame  not  them,  but 
the  Supreme  Court,  whieh,  to  the  great  satisfac- 
tion of  the  slaveholders,  had  denied  their  power 
to  take  any  action  in  the  premises,  and  prostrated 
their  Sovereignty  before  the  power  of  slavery. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  course  of  action  or  non- 
action on  the  part  of  those  States  is  repugnant  to 
the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision on  the  subject.    The  repty  to  this  is^  that 


all  laws  against  natural  right,  should  be  strictly 
construed— being  exceptions,  the  l[dain  letter  is 
the  limit  of  their  obligaticms.  This  is  the  rule 
of  the  common  law,  and  of  common  sense.  The 
provision  in  regard  to  fugitives  is  an  exception  to 
State  sovereignty,  and  to  personal  liberty — and 
hence  there  is  a  double  reason  for  restricting  its 
interpretation  to  the  naked  letter.  Now,  what 
does  this  letter  require  on  the  part  of  the  States? 
Simple  neutrality,  non-action,  we  repeat,  nothing 
more.  Such,  too,  is  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  What  gross  absurditv,  then,  to  charge 
those  States  with  a  violation,  of  the  Constitution, 
when  they  simply  enjoin  upon  their  citizens,  and 
judicial  and  mmisterial  officers,  the  duty  of  non- 
action! 

Where  now  is  the  lone  catalogue  of  terrible 
grievances  under  this  head  f  The  States  have  re- 
vised to  act  in  fugitive  cases.  The  Supreme 
Court  said  they  had  no  right  to  act  The  States 
have  prohibited  their  officers  from  acting.  The 
Supreme  Court  said  that  Congress  could^  impose 
no  duty  on  State  officers,  ^uie  citizens  of  the 
free  States  generally,  while  doing  nothing  to  help 
the  fugitive,  have  declined  to  throw  any  obstacle 
in  his  way.  The  Constitution  does  not  require 
their  interference  to  obstruct  his  flight. 

And  is  the  whole  non-slaveholding  community 
to  be  reproached,  the  South  convulsed,  the  Union 
broken  in  pieces,  to  avenge — not  redress,  for  the 
Union  dissolved,  what  then  would  become  of  fugi- 
tives ? — ^to  aven^  this  miserable,  petty  grievance ! 

2d.     The  anti^lavery  agitations. 

''  There  remains  to  be  noticed  another  class  of 
aggressive  acts  of  a  kindred  character,  but  which, 
instead  of  striking  at  an  express  and  specific  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution,  aims  directly  at  de- 
stroying the  relation  between  the  two  races  at  the 
South,  bv  means  subversive  in  their  tendency  of 
one  of  the  ends  for  which  the  Constitution  was 
established.  We  refer  to  the  systematic  agitation 
of  the  question  by  the  Abolitionists ;  whidi,  com- 
mencing about  1835,  is  still  continued  in  all  pos- 
sible forms.  Their  avowed  intention  is  to  bring 
about  a  state  of  things  that  will  force  emancipa- 
tion on  the  South.  To  unite  the  North  in  fixed 
hostility  to  slavery  in  the  South,  and  to  excite 
discontent  among  the  slaves  with  their  condition, 
are  among  the  means  employed  to  efiect  it.  With 
a  view  to  bring  about  tiie  former,  every  means 
are  resorted  to  in  order  to  render  the  South,  and 
the  relation  between  the  two  races  there,  odious 
and  hateful  to  the  North." 

As  usual,  Mr.  Calhoun  betrays  great  careless- 
ness in  his  statements.  The  systematic  agitation 
of  the  question  of  Slavery  did  not  commence 
about  1835.  The  beginning  of  this  agitation 
must  be  dated  as  fiu*  back  as  the  period  of  the 
organization  of  the  present  Union.  The  memorial 
of  American  citizens,  headed  by  Benjamin  Fkank- 
lin,  presented  to  Congress  in  1790-'91,  on  the 
subject  of  Slavery,  was  the  offispring,  and  a  fair 
illustration  of  this  agitation;  which  was  continued 
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hj  abolitioD.societie8|  organised  under  the  audioes 
or  men  of  revolutionary  renown,  in  both  free  and 
daye  States,  and  which,  concurring  with  other 
oanaes,  resulted  in  the  extinction  of  Slayery  in 
New  York,  Pennsylyania,  and  New  Jersey. 

The  great  end  aimed  at  by  the  anti-slavery 
movement,  under  all  its  vicissitudes  and  phases, 
has  been  the  extinction  of  Slaveiy.  That  the 
means  employed,  the  spirit  manifested,  have  al- 
ways been  such  as  wisdom  or  firatemal  feeling 
would  sanction,  we  certainly  shall  not  claim,  but, 
that  generally,  its  supporters  have  intended  to 
force  emancipation  upon  the  South,  or  excite  dis- 
content among  the  slaves,  we  deny.  Hie  charge 
made  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  rests  alone  upon  excep- 
tions. The  ^reat  aim  of  the  anti-slaveiy  move- 
ment, regardmg  it  as  one  series  of  operations, 
extending  from  the  date  of  the  formation  of  the 
Constitution  down  to  this  time,  has  been  to  pro- 
duce such  an  enlightenment  and  elevation  of 
public  opinion,  such  an  awakening  of  conscience. 
North  and  South,  as  might  lead  to  the  enactment 
of  wise  laws  for  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves, 
and  the  universal  establishment  of  personal  rights. 
Public  opinion  is  the  source  of  law,  preeminently 
in  this  oountiy.  An  anti-slavery  public  opinion 
at  the  North  must  lead  to  the  repeal  of  its  op- 
pressive laws  in  relation  to  free  coloured  peopl^, 
to  the  adoption  of  a  policy  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, adverse  to  the  aggressions  of  Slavery,  and, 
through  innumerable  social  and  political  chan- 
nels, to  the  revival  of  anti-slavery  feeling  in  the 
South;  and,  an  anti-slavery  public  opinion  in  the 
South  must  tend  slowly,  but  irresistibly,  to  the 
final  extinction  of  the  evU  there.  With  this  ex- 
planation of  the  anti-slavery  movement,  with 
what  face  can  an  enlightened  statesman  at  this 
late  day,  stand  up  and  charge  its  supporters  in- 
discriminately as  guilty  of  aggression  and  out- 
rage on  "the  South?'' 

[To  Im  coDtlAuad.] 


StJBBtABINB  TELXGRAPH. 

The  experiments  made  at  Folkestone  Harbor, 
in  England,  to  test  the  practicability  of  throwing 
an  electric  wire  across  the  French  Channel,  were 
eminently  successful,  and  the  strongest  expecta- 
tions are  entertained  that  modem  science  will 
achieve  the  bold  design  of  effecting  an  instantane- 
ous communication  between  the  two  greatest 
Capitals  in  Europe,  London  and  Paris,  without 
in  the  least  impairing  the  strength  and  security 
which  Great  Britain  derives  from  her  insular  po- 
sition. No.  16  copper  wire  was  employed,  3,600 
yards  in  length.  This  was  covered  with  gutta 
perch(^  whereby  a  complete  insulation  was  effected. 
The  wire  was  uius  made  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  But  this  is  much  smaller  than 
that  which  it  is  proposed  to  slrotch  across  the 
Channel.  It  is  believed  that  the  kind  of  wire 
proper  to  be  used,  is  Uie  twisted  iron  wire,  coated 


so  thickly  with  gutta  percha  as  to  be  nearly  three 
quarto's  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

The  wire  used  in  the  experiment,  upwards  of 
two  miles  in  length,  was  carried  out  in  a  small 
boat,  and  submerged  in  the  sea.  The  outer  end 
of  it  was  connected  with  a  telegraphic  instrument 
on  the  deck  of  a  steamer,  and  the  shore  end  with 
the  telegraph  wire  communicating  with  London. 
Messages  were  then  interchanged  between  the 
steamer  and  London,  with  perfect  facility  and 
complete  success ;  and  no  greater  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  making  the  signals  with  the  sub- 
marine wire  than  with  the  ormnary  wires  on  land. 

The  practicability  of  effecting  a  complete  in- 
sulation by  a  proper  coating  of  gutta  percha^ 
was  abundantly  established :  and  the  poMSsibility 
of  establishing  a  tetegraphic  communication  with 
the  French  coast  was  also  demonstrated;  for 
there  appears  to  be  no  greater  difficulty  in  running 
out  and  communicating  along  thirty  miles  of  such 
wire,  than  along  two  miles.  But  to  the  perma- 
nent maintenance  of  such  a  communication,  there 
is  admitted  to  exist  the  same  obstacle  that  has 
defeated  our  own  efforts  to  maintain  lines  of  wires 
on  the  beds  of  the  North  and  East  Bivers,  vis. 
the  liability  of  the  submerged  wire  to  fracture, 
by  the  dragging  of  ships^  anchors,  the  bite  of  the 
larger  sea  fish,  and  omer  casualties.  It  is  pro- 
pel to  provide  against  interruption  from  these 
accidents,  by  stretching  two  or  three  lines  across 
the  Channel  in  different  tracks,  at  such  distances 
from  each  other  as  to  render  it  improbable  that 
all  would  be  broken  on  the  same  day.  In  the 
event  of  one  being  fractured,  the  South-Eastem 
Company,  who  have  undertaken  the  enterprise, 
possess  abundant  facilities  in  a  powerful  fleet  of 
steamers,  ready  at  both  ports,  for  promptly  dis- 
covering and  fishing  up  the  broken  wire,  when  its 
repair  would  be  the  work  of  a  very  short  time. 
The  immense  business  of  a  line  of  telegraph  ef- 
fecting an  instantaneous  communication  between 
London  and  Paris,  would  justify,  it  is  believed,  a 
much  greater  expense  than  is  involved  in  the  ar- 
rangement here  indicated. — Mercury, 


WORSHIP. 

Ohl  Thoa  that  hearest  prayer. 

Behold  08  at  thy  feet ; 
Now  let  08  prove  thy  presence  here. 

Where  two  or  three  are  met. 

Thy  promise.  Lord,  we  |)lead, 

Nor  can  we  plead  in  vain  $ 
Thou  never  saidst  to  Abraham's  seed, 

^  Seek  ye  my  fiice  in  vain." 

Glory  to  thee  alone. 

Thou  God  of  boundless  grace. 
Who  dost  refreshing  showers  send  down, 

To  cheer  thy  drooping  race. 

Oh  I  let  it  now  be  known 
How  true,  how  good  thou  art  I 

Lord,  send  a  gracious  answer  down, 
To  every  waiting  heart. 
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Ab  mch  10  are  deepMt  in  a  wve^  though 
furthest  ftom  ihe  light,  see  the  sotions  of  those 
who  an  hetwoen  them  and  the  entatanoe,  more 
dearly  than  they  see  their  own  aitaation  and 
ihingB  aboat  them;  from  the  like  eanse,  the 
most  oensBrable  may  be  the  most  oensoriona — 

ON  8ILENT  WORSHIP. 

Let  deepefft  silence  all  afoundy 

It!  peaceful  eheUer  spraad  { 
80  tkall  tbat  Uring  word  abousd. 

The  word  tbat  wakes  the  dead. 

Bow  tweet  to  wait  upon  tha  Loid 

[n  stiUaeei  and  in  prayer  I 
Wbat  thongh  no  nreacber  apeak  tb«  wordy 

A  minister  is  there. 

A  minister  of  wondroos  skill, 

Troe  graces  to  impart  x 
He  teackes  all  the  Father's  will. 

And  preaehes  to  the  hnrt. 

He  dissipates  the  coward's  fears. 

And  bids  the  coldest  glowf 
He  speaks;  andlol  the sollsst  Smn 

Of  deep  contrition  flow. 

He  knows  to  bend  the  heart  of  steel, 

He  bows  the  loftiest  son!; 
O'er  9l\  we  think  and  all  we  feel. 

How  matchless  his  control  I 

And  ah  I  how  precious  ii  his  loTe, 

In  tenderest  touches  given  : 
It^whispers  of  the  hliis  above, 

And  stays  the  soul  on  heaven. 

From  mind  to  mind,  in  streams  of  joy. 

The  holy  influence  spreads ; 
'Tis  peace,  'tis  praise  without  alloy, 

For  God  that  mflnenco  sheds. 

J.  J.  G. 


SUMMARY  W  NEWS. 

dnmuss.-i-A  bill  snthorizing  the  coinage  of 
doable  gpohlen  eagles  and  doUars  passed  the  Hoose 
en  the  20th  alt.  The  bill  eitenning  the  revenae 
laws  over  Galifomia  and  New  Mexico  was  passed 
W  the  Hoose  on  the  29d.  An  amendment  to  the 
Creneral  Appropriation  Bill,  extendipg  the  Constitu- 
tion and  general  laws  of  the  United  States  over 
California  and  New  Mexiee,  so  as  to  allow  the 
President  to  appoint  officers  to  presenre  order  and 
adminiBter  justice  in  the  said  territories,  was  adopted 
by  the  Senate  on  the  26th.  b}r  yeas  S9,  nays  97. 
Besolutions  of  the  Viigmia  Le^Jature,  against  the 
Wilmot  Proviso,  were  presentM  in  the  Hoose.  On 
the  27th,  the  bill  to  establish  a  Territorial  Goyem- 
ment  in  California  was  taken  up  by  the  House,  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole.  An  amendment,  striking 
ont  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  was  negatived.  The  biU 
was  then  reported  to  the  House,  and  finally  fcaudj 
by  yeas  126,  nays  86. 

U.  S.  SxHATORs. — SahnoQ  P.  Chase  was  elected 
U.  S.  Senator  fram  Ohio  on  the  22d,  in  place  of 
William  Allen.  John  M.  Clayton  having  resigned 
his  seat  in  the  Senate,  in  order  to  accept  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  State,  tendered  him  by  the  President 
elect,  John  Wales  was  elected  by  the  Lcgislatare 
of  Delaware  to  fill  the  vaeaney.  Lewis  0»ss  has 
been  re-elected  for  Midiigan. 


PcmisTLVANiA  LxoiSLATURB — An  amendment  to 
a  private  bill,  fixing  the  penalty  of  forfeitnre  of  its 
charter  apon  ''any  Bank  or  Savings  Institntistt 
which  shall  hereafter  pay  oat,  exchange  or  reoeivoi 
except  on  special  deposiie,  or  in  payment  of  debts^ 
any  note,  the  circolation  of  which  is  or  may  here- 
after be  prohibited  by  law,'*  passed  the  Senate  on 
the  20th,  by  yeas  18.  nays  13.  The  billnroviding 
for  the  completion  ol  the  North  Branch  Canal  was 
defeated  in  the  Hoose  on  the  21st,  by  a  vote  of  4€ 
to  50.  A  rsconsideration  was  sabseqaently  carried. 
43  to  39.  uid  the  bill  was  then  postponed.  ThebiH 
to  repeal  the  Erie  and  Ohio  Kaiuoad  charter  passed 
the  House  on  the  93d,  yeas  53,  nays  32.  The  select 
committee  of  the  Senate,  to  whom  were  referred 
the  Virginia  resolutions  relative  to  slavery  in  New 
Mexico  and  Califomia,  together  with  so  mnch  of 
the  Qovemor's  Message  as  relates  to  that  sabject, 
reported,  on  the  26th,  a  preamble  and  resolatioaa 
pi^mM^lf  oar  Senators  and  reqaestinsr  oar  Bepi»> 
sentatives  in  Congress  to  vote  at  all  times,  and 
under  all  circumstances,  in  favor  of  extending  to 
the  new  tenitories  the  principles  of  the  Ordinance 
of  1787.  The  resolutions  were  adopted,  yeas  28, 
nap  2. 

EuROFK. — ^By  the  steamer  Eoropa,  dates  to  the 
10th  alt  have  been  received.  P^ris  was  thrsatened 
widi  another  insurreotioa  on  the  2eth  of  Fink 
month,  in  conseqaence  of  a  difficulty  between  the 
Government  and  the  Garde  Mobile.  The  latter  are 
said  to  have  leagued  with  other  malcontents,  and 
organized  an  extensive  conspiracy.  The  Govern- 
ment called  out  80,000  regular  troopS,  and  great 
nnmbers  of  National  Gnards,  who  remained  under 
arms  in  the  streets  during  the  day.  The  com* 
mander  of  the  army  of  the  Alps  was  despatched  to 
his  eamp,  with  instructions  to  hold  his  army  ia 
readiness  for  an  instant  march  upon  the  Capital. 
The  President  rode  through  the  city,  attended  by  a 
small  p^rd,  and  was  everywhere  received  with 
enthusiasm,  though  some  cries  were  uttered  a^inst 
the  Ministers.  By  evening  the  alarm  had  subsided. 
Numerous  arrests  had  been  made. 

It  is  stiOed  that  the  following  propoeition  has  been 
presented  in  the  National  AsMmbly,  by  a  member 
named  Bouvet :  '*  Considering  that  war  is  contiary 
to  religion,  humanity  and  public  proflperity,  the 
National  Assembly  decrees,  1.  The  French  Repub- 
lic proposes  to  the  sovenimentsof  Europe,  America, 
and  other  civilized  countries,  to  concur  in  a  con- 
gress for  a  proportional  disarmament,  the  abolition 
of  war,  and  the  formation  of  a  court  of  arbitration. 
2.  The  congress  shall  open  on  the  fimt  of  May, 
1849,  at  Constantinople.*'  The  Roman  peoj^e  were 
engaged  in  electing  members  of  the  Constitumt 
Assembly,  and  generally  treated  with  contempt  the 
Pope^s  fuuninations  against  them.  The  election  of 
Deputies  to  the  Second  Prussian  Chamber,  had  ter- 
minated in  favour  of  the  opposition  or  popular 
party,  who  had  elected  200  out  of  the  350  mem- 
bers. The  German  Parliament  had  rejected  mo- 
tions fixing  the  duration  of  the  Imperial  office  at 
life,  13,  6,  and  3  years  respectively.  They  had 
passed  by  211  to  200,  a  bill  establishing  a  "  Coun- 
cil of  the  Empire,'*  to  be  composed  of  Uie  plenipo- 
tentiaries of  sll  the  German  states.  The  monarcVs 
title  is  to  be  '<  Emperor  of  the  Germans.'*  His 
ministers  will  be  responsible,  and  the  signature  of 
at  least  one  of  them  is  necessary  to  the  validity  of 
all  state  docomeats.  The  Engiish  Pteliament  was 
opened  on  the  first  of  the  Seoond  month,  by  the 
Queen  in  person. 
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For  Frtendt'  Review. 

oommencemeKt  of  the  society  op  FBIENDS 

IN  OANADA,  ETO. 

In  the  ninth  No.,  page  131,  of  the  cnnrent 
Yolome  of  the  Review,  there  is  the  following  ex- 
tract of  a  letter  from  James  Pemberton  to  Re- 
becca Jones,  then  in  England : 

**  It  appears  there  are  in  two  places  in  oar  land, 
eonvincements  similar  to  that  in  France;  one 
abont  one  hundred  and  fifty  iuiles  from  DaHbj, 
on  the  borders  of  Canada.  A  man  who  had 
been  an  officer  in  the  army,  grew  dissatisfied  and 
uneasy  in  his  mind,  retii^  home,  got  into  the 
qniet,  and  sat  down  with  his  family,  retiring  in-- 
ward  to  wait  upon  God ;  this  drew  Uie  attention 
of  some  of  his  neighbours,  who  oame  and  sat 
down  with  him,  but  did  not  know  there  was  any 
people  whatever  that  held  the  same  principle 
they  were  led  to  embrace,  until  some  who  had 
been  in  the  army,  and  got  some  knowledge  of 
Friends  and  their  principles,  called  them  Quakers; 
they  then  sought  to  be  informed  respecting  us, 
and  meeting  with  R.  B.'s  Apology,  rejoiced  to 
find  there  was  a  people  who  proflteed  this  inward 
principle;  their  number  b  about  twelve  families 
who  have  embraced  this  doctrine.  The  other 
gettlcment  is  up  the  North  river,  on  the  west  side 
of  it,  the  number  not  mentioned." 

The  above,  was  written  in  1785,  and  has  refer- 
ence, I  suppose,  to  the  eommenoement  of  our 
Society  in  Canada.  When  a  boy,  I  have  often 
heard  my  father  relate  the  circumstances  of  a 
journey  performed  by  a  committee  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  New  York,  who  were  appointed  to 
▼isit  them,  in  conjunction  with  a  committee  from 
Nine  Partners  Monthly  Meeting,  which  I  suppose 
was  several  years  after  the  above  date.  It  having 
made  a  strong  impression  on  my  mind,  I  have 
thought  a  recital  of  some  of  the  particaian  might 
be  appropriate  for  the  pages  of  the  Review. 

I  UueJe,  at  the  tuae  the  committee  was  ap- 


pointed, some  fiimilies  of  Friends  had  removed 
there,  and  a  considerable  number,  some  of  whomi 
had  been  connected  with  the  anny,  had  embraced, 
the  principles  of  the  society,  and  had  applied  to 
Nine  Partners  Monthly  Meeting  for  admissioo 
into  membership,  that  being  the  nearest  Monthly 
Meeting  known  to  them.  Friends  of  that  meeting 
not  feeling  prepared  to  act,  referred  the  matter  to 
the  Quarterly,  and  thence  to  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
for  advice.  The  subject  resulted  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  by  the  Yearly  Meeting,  to 
visit  them,  to  advise  and  assist  in  the  establish- 
ment of  meetings;  also  recommending  to  tli% 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Nine  Partners,  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  to  unite  with  the  form^  in 
visiting  the  applicants.  A  considerable  number 
of  Friends  bad  at  this  timcf  settled  at  Farmington, 
and  being  very  remote  from  any  other  por- 
tions of  the  Society,  no  meetings  had  been  es- 
tablished among  them.  The  Yearly  Meeting's 
committee  were  directed  to  visit  them  also,  for  we. 
like  purpose.  At  that  day  it  was  no  small  under- 
taking to  perform  journeys  to  places  so  remotOi 
much  of  the  intervening  space  being  an  unbroken 
and  solitary  wilderness. 

The  Yearly  Meeting's  committee  travelled  on 
horse  back  as  far  as  Rome,  then  called  Fort  Stan- 
wix,  where  by  appointment  they  were  met  by.tho 
committee  of  the  Monthly  Meeting,  who  had  pro- 
cured a  boat  at  Soheneetady,  and  ascended  the 
Mohawk,  to  that  place.  Here  the  two  commit- 
tees united,  and  performed  the  remaining  part  of 
the  journey  to  Canada,  and  back  to  that  place,  by 
water.  A  canal  was  at  that  time  in  operation, 
connecting  the  Mohawk  with  Wood  Credk, 
through  which  they  passed  to  Oneida  Lake,  and 
down  its  outlet, — the  Oswego  river, — ^to  Lake  On- 
tario, having  had  their  boat  carried  around  the 
falls.  I  do  not  remember  the  number  of  the 
company,  but  on  reaching  the  lake  they  took  in 
two  passengers,  a  man  and  his  wife,  and  a  pilot^ 
although  they  had  an  open  boat  to  be  propelled 
by  oars,  with  the  occasional  use  of  a  blanket  fo« 
a  sail,  when  the  wind  was  fair.  They  proceeded 
around  the  eastern  end  of  the  lake,  and  going 
from  island  to  island  as  the  wind  and  weather 
permitted,  lodging  at  nights  on  shore,  in  the  bee* 
manner  they  could,  carrying  their  provisions,  and 
cooking  it  by  the  way.  They  were  retarded  Ly 
winds  and  storms,  which  rendered  their  voya^0 
slow  and  hasardous.     Beside  their  female  f  ^ 
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ger,  some  two  or  three  of  the  Monthly  Meeting's 
committee  were  women,  who  were  thus  exposed, 
and  shs^  the  toils  and  dangers  of  the  voyage. 
At  one  time  they  met  with  a  narrow  escape  from 
being  foundered.  They  had  their  temporary  sail 
hoisted,  and  were  moving  rapidly  before  the  wind, 
and  over  a  rough  sea,  when  their  sail  gave  way, 
and  their  pilot  became  so  alarmed  that  he  gave 
up  the  hdm;  and  the  boat  being  left  to  the 
mercy  of  the  waves,  must  soon  have  filled  in  the 
trough  of  the  sea,  if  not  kept  under  headway. 
One  of  the  Friends  who  was  sitting  in  the  bow, 
(who  perhaps  was  better  acquainted  with  the 
management  of  a  boat  than  the  others,)  immedi- 
ately stepped  back,  took  the  helm,  and  called  to 
the  others  to  get  out  the  oars ;  but  the  alarm  was 
so  great  that  but  few  had  strength  to  do  so — 
enough,  however,  to  keep  the  boat  under  wav ; 
and  by  steady  pulling,  they  were  able  to  ride  the 
seas,  and  succeeded  in  landing  in  safety.  It  was 
a  solenm  and  affecting  time,  and  when  the  alarm 
had  subsided,  and  they  began  to  feel  an  assurance 
of  safety,  the  old  man,  their  passenger,  broke  the 
silence  by  saying :  ^^  I  thought  we  should  have  all 
gone  to  the  bo^m';  I  could  not  have  lifted  an 
oar  to  save  my  life,  and  I  thought  you  were  all 
fitter  to  die  than  I  was." 

On  reaching  an  island  not  far  from  Kingston, 
they  were  wind  bound  three  days  and  nights,  and 
their  provisions  failing,  they  had  to  live  on  a  very 
-  small  allowance ;  the  last  morning  they  baked  and 
eat,  each,  their  last  small  cake,  but  the  wind 
somewhat  abating,  although  a  heavy  sea  was  run- 
ning, they  ventu^  to  set  out,  and  succeeded  in 
reaching  Kingston  before  night,  from  whence  they 
proceeded  to  the  settlements  of  Friends  along  the 
bay  of  Quinte. 

They  met  with  a  hearty  welcome  from  those 
whom  they  went  to  visit,  and  were  deeply  inter- 
ested in  their  intercourse  with  them.  They  ad- 
vised and  assisted  in  the  establishment  of  meet- 
ings, and  I  think  visited  most  of  their  families ; 
and  having  finished  their  labours  among  them, 
again  emlwrked  in  their  frail  vessel,  and  after 
various  trials  and  detentions,  were  favoured  to 
return  to  Fort  Stanwir  in  safety.  In  going  and 
returning,  they  passed  twelve  nights  in  the 
woods,  with  such  shelter  and  accommodations  as 
th^  carried  with  them. 

Here  Friends  separated, — the  Monthly  Meet- 
ing's committee  returned  homeward  in  the  boat, 
and  the  others  took  their  horses  and  proceeded 
toward  Farmington.  Their  road  or  path  led  most 
of  the  way  thnmgh  a  solitary  wilderness,  with 
now  and  then  an  Indian  hut  by  the  way,  but 
scarce  a  trace  of  cultivation  for  many  miles,  until 
they  came  near  to  their  journey's  end,  where  they 
fbund  quite  a  company  of  Friends,  with  open 
hearts  and  houses,  no  doubt,  to  receive  them. 
After  accomplishing  the  objects  of  their  appoint- 
ment, they  turned  their  faoes  homeward,  and,  I 
think,  were  all  fiivoured  to  return  in  good  health, 
after  an  absence  of  about  three  months. 


There  were  many  interesting  particulars  re- 
lating to  their  journey  and  visits  to  the  different 
settlements,  but  it  is  so  long  since  I  have  heard 
them  spoken  of  that  I  do  not  remember  dis- 
tinctly enough  to  relate;  and  I  may  not  be  en- 
tirely correct  in  all  the  circumstances  mentioned. 
I  am  not  aware  that  any  of  those  committees  are 
now  remaining,  but  doubtless  there  are  some  con- 
nected with  their  ^Eunilies,  more  fiimiliar  with  the 
drcumstanoes,  who  I  hope  will  correct  me  if  I 
have  erred.  The  minutes  of  New  York  Yearly 
Meeting,  and  of  Nine  Partners  Monthly  Meeting, 
would  furnish  desirable  information  to  tiiose,  who, 
like  myself,  are  fond  of  investi^niting  the  history 
of  the  rise  and  progress  of  our  Society  in  various 
parts,  and  if  not  improper,  I  should  be  glad  to 
see  extracts  therefrom  in  the  Review.  J. 


For  Friends'  Review. 
AGASSIZ. 

Those  of  our  leaders  who  have  enjoyed  the 
pleasure  of  listening  to  the  lectures  of  Professor 
Agassic,  on  '*  the  successive  creation  of  organ- 
i«wi  beings,"  will  naturally  desire  to  know  some- 
thing of  &e  history  of  this  distinguished  natural- 
ist. For  all,  it  possesses  interest,  as  exhibiting 
the  remarkable  results  of  the  persevering  applica- 
tion of  talents  to  a  favourite  pursuit,  and  yet 
more  as  an  evidence  that  the  further  our  investi- 
gation of  nature  is  carried,  the  more  clearly  do  we 
reco0uze  those  proofis  of  a  Supreme  Intelligence, 
whidi  are  only  obscured  by  partial  knowledge, 
and  that  pride  which 

<<Howe'er  disguised  in  its  own  majesty. 
Is  littleness." 

The  following  notice  is  compiled  from  an  article 
published  more  than  a  year  since  in  the  "  Massa- 
chusetts Quarterly  Review,"  retaining,  for  the 
most  part,  the  words  of  the  writer. 

Louis  Agassiz  was  bom  in  the  spring  of  1807, 
exactly  a  centuir  after  the  birth  of  Linnaeus.  His 
&mily  was  of  French  oriein,  and  were  among 
those  Protestants  whom  tie  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes  obliged  to  leave  France,  his  im- 
mediate ancestoft  flying  to  the  Pays  de  Yaud,  at 
that  time  a  part  of  the  Canton  of  Bern.  The 
father  of  Agassiz  was  a  pastor,  as  were  his  ances- 
tors of  five  venerations.  From  his  birth  he  was 
the  object  <^  an  unboimded  tenderness,  and  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  care  which  the  most  watchful 
solicitude  could  suggest  to  parents  alarmed  bv  the 
loss  of  their  first  four  children.  The  residence 
of  his  fiither  was  then  in  the  Canton  of  Friburg, 
between  the  Lakes  of  Neufchatel  and  Morat.  Here, 
on  the  borders  of  the  beautiful  lake  at  the  foot  of 
a  hill  covered  with  rich  vineyards,  in  full  view  of 
the  chain  of  the  Alps,  he  passed  his  first  years, 
under  the  vigilant  eye  of  a  mother  who  divined 
from  the  first  the  future  that  was  enfolded  in  the 
young  and  ardent  nature  of  her  child.  From  the 
paternal  roof  he  passed  in  due  course  to  the  gym- 
nasium^  wherC;  with  his  younger  brother,  he  spent 
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several  yeaxs  in  the  almost  exeLosiTe  study  of  the 
ancient  languages.  In  the  meantime  his  parents 
remoyed  to  a  waaH  town  at  the  foot  of  the  Jura. 
It  was  during  the  vacations  which  he  passed  with 
Uiem,  that  l£e  attention  of  the  voong  stndent 
was  tamed  toward  the  natoral  scienoes.  Those 
1^0  knew  him  at  that  time,  remember  the  ardour 
with  which  he  made  his  first  collections,  and  the 
delight  he  shewed  when,  on  his  return  from  an 
excursion,  he  had  some  new  butterfly,  or  some 
carious  insect  to  shew  to  his  mother.  This  taste 
for  natural  history  received  new  nouri^iment 
when  his  father  was  called  to  a  parish  situated  on 
the  Lake  of  Neufchatel.  The  vicinity  of  the 
Lake,  which  washes  the  garden  walls  of  the  par- 
sonage, opened  a  new  field  to  his  insatiable  curi- 
osity concerning  natural  objects.  From  this  mo- 
ment his  attention  was  especially  directed  to  the 
fishes,  and  as  if  he  had  already  a  presentiment  of 
the  great  results  which  he  was  one  day  to  deduce 
from  the  philosophical  study  of  these  animals,  he 
not  only  applied  himself  to  collecting  them,  but 
also  began  to  inquire  into  their  habits,  their  man- 
ner of  life,  and  the  characters  by  which  they 
were  distinguished.  When  he  came  afterwards 
to  compare  the  results  which  he  had  obtained, 
with  the  accounts  given  in  treatises  on  natural 
history,  he  saw  immediately,  how  much  remained 
to  be  done  in  this  department,  and  the  idea  of 
filling  the  gap  continually  occupied  his  mind. 
His  parents  wisely  leaving  to  himself  the  choice 
of  a  profession,  ho  selected  that  of  medicine,  as 
affonting  the  best  opportunities  for  pursuing  his 
beloved  studies.  From  the  Academy  of  Zurich, 
he  passed  to  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  where 
he  devoted  himself  especially  to  the  study  of 
anatomy.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Bavarian 
government  organized  the  University  of  Munich, 
and  called  thither  as  professors,  the  most  eminent 
men  of  Ckrmany,  in  all  departments  of  science. 
Asassiz,  attracted  by  the  fame  of  these  teachers, 
did  not  hesitate  to  quit  the  fashionable  University 
of  Heidelberg,  for  the  rude  capital  of  Bavaria. 
Althouffh  only  a  student,  his  already  extensive 
knowledge  of  Natural  History,  soon  secured  for 
him  the  friendship  of  the  Professors,  and  this 
intimacy  resulted  in  an  increased  enthusiasm  for 
science,  as  well  as  an  extension  of  the  field  of  his 
researches.  The  organisation  of  plants,  and  their 
geographical  distrilmtion ;  the  mysteries  of  the 
formation  of  animals,  and  their  gradual  develope- 
ment,  and  the  principles  of  classification,  ^ere 
the  subjects  of  his  dili^nt  inquiries.  Nor  in  an 
atmosphere  redolent  with  such  speculations,  did 
he  refrain  from  investigations  of  yet  deeper  cha- 
racter, touching  the  relations  between  spirit  and 
matter.  The  pantheistic  theory,  that  form  of  in- 
fidelity the  most  revoltinff  to  tiie  ingenuous,  the 
best  adapted  to  ensnare  the  fastidious  and  self- 
confident  mind,  was  at  that  time  embraced  by 
many  eminent  men  of  Oermany.  For  a  time 
Agassis  was  led  to  think  frivourablyof  these 
viewsy  but  happily  a  more  extended  field  of  re- 


search opened  before  him ;  and  when  his  investi- 
gations ^ewed  that  such  opinions  could  not  be 
reconciled  with  the  facts  with  which  he  became 
conversant,  every  doubt  was  dispelled,  and  he  un- 
hesitatingly proclaimed  '  the  existence  of  one  God, 
the  author  and  ruler  of  the  universe.'  Martins, 
the  distinguished  botanist,  had  recently  returned 
from  South  America,  and  was  about  to  publish 
his  great  work  on  the  Natural'  History  of  Brazil. 
The  death  of  a  fellow  labourer,  who  was  to  edit 
the  Zoological  portion  of  the  work,  led  Martins 
to  assign  the  suoject  of  fishes  to  hiis  friend  and 
pupil  Agassiz.  The  arduous  task  was  undertaken, 
and  from  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  work, 
the  fame  of  the  young  naturalist  was  established. 
In  the  meantime  his  medical  studies  did  not  oc- 
cupy that  place  in  the  pursuits  of  Agassiz,  which 
his  parents  deemed  necessary  for  his  success  in 
life.  They  protested  against  his  excesave  devo* 
tion  to  his  mvourite  employments,  and  at  length 
withdrew  the  mo4erate  allowance  which  they  had 
hitherto  granted  him.  This  was  a  terrible  blow 
for  a  young  man,  who  thus  found  himself  de- 
prived of  all  means  of  subsistence,  and  obliged  to 
renounce  what  was  dearer  than  ail  to  him,  his 
port-folios.  But  like  other  passions,  the  love  of 
science  is  ingenious  in  surmounting  difficulties. 
Agassiz  applied  to  a  bookseller,  to  whom  he 
showed  the  materials  he  had  collected  for  a 
Natural  History  of  the  Fresh-water  Fishes  of 
Europe.  The  beauty  of  the  drawings,  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  young  man,  gained  the  heart 
of  the  old  bookseller,  who  advanced  the  fiinds 
required  for  the  prosecution  of  the  work.  At  the 
same  time,  like  a  good  son,  our  student  sought  to 
regain  the  favour  of  his  parents.  He  applied 
himself  seriously  to  his  profession,  and  passed 
with  distinction  his  examination  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine,  and  in  the  same  year  took  his 
degree  in  Philosophy. 

His  labours  in  his  favourite  pursuits  had  now 
resulted  in  the  accumulation  of  a  vast  number  of 
drawings  of  fossil  as  well  as  recent  fishes.  What 
was  he  to  do  with  all  these  materials  ?  His  pa- 
rents were  ^impatient  that  he  should  begin  his 
medical  career.  But  he  had  not  yet  seen  Paris, 
and  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  commence 
practice  without  having  oxamined  the  rich  collec- 
tions of  that  great  capital  ^  without  having  visited 
the  Jardin  des  Pluites ;  and,  above  all,  witl^t 
having  heard  Gnvier,  whose  renown  filled  the 
world.  But  how  was  he  to  go?  Happily,  a  friend 
of  his  fftther  having  just  idierited  a  small  man 
of  money,  thoaght  ne  could  not  employ  it  better 
than  in  aiding  the  project  of  his  young  frieiid. 
On  his  arrival  in  Paris,  Agassiz  lost  no  time  in 
seeking  out  the  two  most  eminent  men  of  the  age, 
then  residing  in  that  city — Cuvier  and  Hamboldt. 
Cuvier,  endeavouring  to  assuage  his  grief  tot  the 
death  of  his  daughter,  had  just  commenced  his 
great  work  on  fishes,  and  received  with  eagerness 
everything  relating  to  fossil  species.  A^imaM 
relied  upon  his  port-folios  for  his  introduotun  to 
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the  great  naturalist.  Cuvier  was  so  much  as- 
tonished bj  it,  that  after  a  second  interview  he 
informed  Agassiz  that  he  would  give  up  the  pro- 
jected publieation,  and  make  over  to  him  all  his 
materials,  if  he  would  undertake  to  describe  them. 
For  those  who  know  the  value  which  the  materials 
for  a  literary  work  acquire  in  the  eyes  of  an  au- 
thor, this  incident  will  be  a  sufficient  evidence  of 
the  elevation  of  Cuvier* s  character.  From  this 
moment  Agassiz  continued  on  intimate  terms 
with  Guvier's  family,  and  he  has  been  known  to 
lemark,  that  the  happiest  moments  of  his  life 
were  passed  in  the  cabinet  of  that  illustrious  man. 

Returning  to  Switzerland  in  1832,  after  the 
death  of  Cuvier,  Agassiz  was  appointed  Professor 
of  Natural  History  in  a  college  recently  organized 
at  Neufchatel,  a  post  which  he  occupied  until  his 
depurture  for  the  United  States. 

By  the  assistance  of  Alexander  Von  Hum- 
boldt, Agassiz  was  enabled  to  commence  in  one 
year  after  his  return  to  his  native  country,  the 
publication  of  his  work  on  Fossil  Fishes.  He 
dedicated  it  to  Humboldt;  and  of  all  his  works  it 
is  this  to  which  he  is  chiefly  indebted  for  the  emi- 
nent rank  which  he  holds  in  the  scientific  world. 
Our  space  forbids  any  details  of  this  remarkable 
production.  It  consists  of  five  volumes  and  an 
atlas  of  plates,  including  descriptions  and  figures 
of  nearly  one  thousand  fossil  fishes.  The  numer- 
ous additions  to  the  known  species,  rendered  ne- 
cessary many  alterations  in  the  science  of  Icthy- 
ology;  new  types  were  established,  and  the  af- 
finity of  groups  and  families  were  more  clearly 
shown.  But  more  than  this,  an  entirely  new 
dassification  was  founded,  based  principally  on 
the  importance  of  the  fossil  species. 

[To  be  eooUoued.J 


SOBOB  AGOPUNT  OF  DANIEL  WHEELER,  JJEL, 
80M  OF   T«B  LATE  DAHIEL  WHSSLEE. 

In  his  case,  many  months  of  suffering  and 
declining  strength,  preceded  the  appearance  of 
^mptoras  which  indicated  immediate  danger. 
Daring  this  period,  much  mental  depression  was 
passed  through :  days  of  conflict,  and  nights  of 
pain  and  sleeplessness,  were  allotted,  in  which  it 
was  emphatically  felt,  "Vain  is  the  help  of  man." 
But  through  this  proving  season,  it  was  cause  of 
thankftilneBs  to  observe  an  increasing  abili^  to 
bow  to  the  chastening  of  the  Lord;  and  though 
the  natare  of  his  malady  made  expression  difficult 
and  painful,  the  exempkry  patience  with  which 
aocumulated  trials  were  borne,  gave  evidence, 
stronger  than  words,  that  a  good  hand  was  under- 
neath, sastaining  in  the  hour  of  greatest  need, 
and  <Hurrying  forward  in  the  soul  a  work  of  pr^ 
pantion  for  the  rest  and  purity  of  heaven. 

A  period  of  lessened  trial  was  permitted  to 
follow;  and  the  bst  two  weeks  of  his  life  were 
aaiked  by  a  holy  quiet, — a  deep  and  abiding 
p«c%— which  contnisted  strongiy  with  the  suf- 


fering and  depresBioii  that  had  preceded,  and  th« 
heavenly  serenity  of  his  coontenance  bore  une- 
quivocal testimony  to  the  calm  that  reigned 
within. 

He  appeared  to  find  increased  comfort  in  listen- 
ing to  the  holv  scriptures,  and  in  retirement  of 
spirit  before  the  Lord.  At  these  seasons,  the 
overshadowing  of  the  Divine  presence  was  sensi- 
bly felt,  and  streams  of  consolation  were  permit- 
ted to  flow,  which  refreshed  and  sustained  amidst 
the  sinkings  of  nature.  He  made  frequent  and 
thankful  reference  to  the  comfort  thus  granted 
him,  and  appeared  able  to  rest,  in  child-like  eon- 
fidence,  on  the  love  and  mercy  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus. 

Two  days  before  his  doee,  when  feeling  veiy 
feeble,  he  remarked,  ''  Four  months  of  pain  and 
weariness,  have  done  much  to  wean  from  the  love 
of  life.  If  it  were  not  for  the  sake  of  a  few 
whom  I  dearly  love,  there  would  be  something 
very  sweet  in  the  thought  of  rest  in  heaven. 
Again,  when  the  sense  of  smking  was  very  dis- 
tressing, he  exclaimed, — **  Oh  !  my  Saviour, 
grant  me  power  to  avoid  murmuring  and  evil 
thoughts." 

There  was  considerable  obscurity  in  the  charac- 
ter of  his  complaint,  and  its  issue  was  so  far  un- 
certain, as  to  leave  grounds  for  hope,  that  life 
might,  at  all  events,  be  considerably  prolonged ; 
and  of  this  expectation  his  own  mind  evidently 
partook.  But  on  the  morning  of  the  24th,  a 
great  change  was  i^parent ; —  it  became  clear  to 
those  around  him  that  the  vital  powers  were  fast 
failing,  and  the  idea  of  immediate  danger,  seemed 
for  the  first  time  to  strike  himself. 

When  the  medical  attendant  retired,  he  en- 
quired, "What  does say  of  mel"'  and 

on  being  told  that  he  was  considered  to  be  sink- 
ins,  he  received  the  information  with  perfect 
calmness,  and  solemnly  replied,  "  If  it  be  so,  dm 
will  of  the  Lord  be  done.  All  fear  of  death  haa 
long  been  taken  away.  But  I  do  shrink  from  the 
pain  of  dying.  I  would  crave  an  easy  dismissal.'' 
It  was  rejoined,  "  But  thou  hast  no  fear  for  the 
future  ?"  His  answer  was  deliberate  and  full;— 
"  Perfect  trust ;"  continuing,  "  I  hope  I  do  not 
deceive  myself;  I  have  prayed  that  I  might  not^ 
and  I  have  known  so  much  meroy,  that  I  cannot 
think  it  would  be  permitted  at  the  eleventh  hour/' 
He  sat  propped  on  the  80&  with  the  most  placid 
expr^ion  of  countenance,  as  one  without  doubt 
or  fear ;  and  presently,  as  if  thinking  aloud,  ex- 
claimed, "  His  son  died  for  us." 

Once  during  the  day,  when  excessively  ex- 
hausted, he  looked  distressed,  saying,  "What 
shall  I  do?"  He  was  reminded  that  Grod's 
strength  is  sufficient  for  all  things ;  he  answered 
quickly,  "  I  wish  I  could  feel  it"  But  the  next 
moment,  a  tranquil  and  satisfied  expression  passed 
over  his  face,  and  he  grasped  more  firmly  the 
hand  he  held,  as  though  the  assurance  had  com- 
forted him. 

Hie  strength  oaitinii6d  tofiul;  and  about  tiB 
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o'clock  the  same  evening,  with  the  freedom  from 
pain  he  had  so  much  desired,  the  silver  cord  was 
loosed,  and  the  unfettered  spirit  permitted,  as  we 
reverently  believe,  to  enter  that  city  whose  walls 
•re  salvation  and  her  gates  praise. 

He  died  on  the  24th  of  6th  month,  1848,  aged 
»bout  85  years. — Annual  Monitor, 

ANTOINE  BENEZET. 

Though  our  Obituary  is  confined  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  we  apprehend  our  readers  will  be 
pleased  to  peruse  the  following  notice  of  a  late 
worthy  member  of  a  little  communi^  in  the  South 
of  France,  professing  with  Friends.* 

Antoine  Benezet  died  at  Co^enies,  in  the 
South  of  France,  the  10th  of  9th  mo.,  1848 ;  aged 
about  56.  His  parents  were  both  members  of 
the  little  community  professing  with  Friends  in 
those  parts,  and  Antoine  was  brought  up  in  the 
school  supported  by  friends  in  England ;  he  was 
a  valued  and  useful  member  of  the  two  months 
meeting  of  Congenies,  near  Nismes ;  and  his  re- 
moval is  much  felt  by  the  little  company  there ; 
to  whom  he  had  endeared  himself,  by  his  warm, 
affectionate  disposition,  and  his  humble.  Christian 
walk.  For  many  years,  he  filled  the  station  of 
an  overseer ;  and  he  endeavoured  to  be  faithful  to 
his  trust,  being  always  ready  to  be  employed  for 
the  good  of  his  fellow  members,  though  he  had 
often  to  labour  under  many  discouragements. 
His  attachment  to  the  principles  he  profe3sed 
was  strong,  and,  according  to  his  measure,  he 
cheerfully  exerted  himself  in  the  cause  he  had  at 
heart ;  particularly  of  later  years,  when,  by  the 
removal  of  his  beloved  friend  and  relative,  Louis 
A.  Majolier,  towards  whom  he  felt  an  almost  filial 
attachment,  more  of  the  weight  of  the  discipline 
devolved  upon  him ;  but,  alwiough  those  who  re- 
main, feel  his  removal  to  be  a  loss  indeed,  they  are 


*  The  little  settlement  of  those  professing  with 
Friends  in  the  soutb  of  France,  has  been  known  to 
Friends  in  this  country  for  more  than  seventy  years. 
They  are  descended  from  the  ancient  Albigenses,  who 
were  never  under  the  yoke  of  Romish  superstition. 
For  many  years,  previous  to  their  becoming  acquainted 
with  Friends  in  this  country,  they  held  similar  views 
with  them  on  the  subject  of  the  ministry,  outward  re- 
ligious observances,  oaths,  &c.  Their  present  number 
may  be  from  130  to  140,  children  included.  Conge- 
nies, Nismes,  and  St.  Giles,  are  the  principal  localities 
in  which  they  reside.  At  each  of  these  places,  meet- 
ings, after  the  manner  of  Friends,  are  regularly  held. 
At  Congenies,  which  is  the  most  central  spot,  and 
where  most  of  them  reside,  there  is  a  substantial  meet- 
ing-house, capable  of  accommodating  from  three  to  four 
hundred  persons.  At  Nismes,  a  very  convenient 
building,  standing  in  a  little  garden,  has  been  hired, 
and  is  used  as  a  |Sace  of  meeting.  It  is  at  Nismes  that 
the  school,  partly  supported  by  the  voluntary  subscrip- 
tions of  Friends  in  England,  is  situated.  Aiany  of  the 
children  have  already  shared  in  the  benefits  of  this  in- 
•titutiofl.  It  now  contains  ten  boys  and  nine  girls,  and 
Ib  under  very  good  care.  There  are  four  other  small 
settlements  of  Friends  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Con- 
genies. 


enabled  to  rejoice,  on  his  account,  in  the  full 
persuasion,  that  he  is  gone  to  his  everlasting  rest. 

For  several  months  previous  to  his  death,  hia 
health  had  gradually  declined,  but  he  continued, 
as  long  as  he  was  able,  to  attend  meetings,  a  prac- 
tice in  which  he  was  always  exemplary. 

The  following  particulars  respecting,  him,  re- 
ceived from  a  friend  who  often  visited  him  in  his 
last  ilLiess,  may  be  interesting  to  manv  friends 
in  this  country,  as  they  prove  that  "  God  is  no 
respecter  of  persons ;  but  in  every  nation,  he  that 
feareth  Him,  and  worketh  righteousness,  is  ac- 
cepted with  him.'' 

'<  Our  friend  Antoine  Benezet  was  removed 
from  us  by  death,  the  10th  of  this  month,  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening :  he  died  full  of  faith  in  the 
mercy  of  his  God,  and  relying  on  the  merits  of 
his  divine  Saviour.  It  was  very  edifying  to  be 
in  his  company,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  ill- 
ness. He  said,  one  day,  that  he  looked  upon  it 
aa  a  great  favour,  that  his  illness  had  been  so  pro- 
long^, for  he  had  had  time  to  prepare  for  death; 
that  he  felt  completely  loosened  fiom  the  thin^ 
of  this  life,  having  laid  aside  all  worldly  cares ; 
but  the  more  he  was  favoured  to  understand  the 
truths  of  the  gospel,  the  more  he  felt  himself  to 
be  a  poor  and  unworthy  creature,  in  the  sight  of 
his  divine  Master;  and  that  all  he  desired  and  fer- 
vently prayed  for,  was,  to  feel  an  assurance  of 
forgiveness,  having  nothing  to  look  to,  but  the 
mercy  of  his  God,  in  Christ  Jesus,  his  Eedeemer. 

He  took  great  delight  in  having  the  Scriptures 
read  to  him;  and,  one  day,  after  hearing  a  psalm, 
he  said,  "Tremble  at  the  word  of  the  Lord.'' 
A  person  present,  having  remarked,  that  we  must 
tremble,  and,  at  ihe  same  time,  rejoice ;  he  added 
— "Yes;  these  words  have  a  diflferent  meaning, 
yet  they  must  go  together, — 'Tremble  and  re- 
joice.' " 

"In  the  midst  of  his  sufferings,  which  were  very 
severe  towards  die  end,  being  occasioned  by  cramp 
in  aU  his  limbs,  he  was  preserved  in  a  state  of  ex- 
traordinary calmness,  and  one  evening  he  said 
that '  JVbto  he  possessed  that  Divine  peace  whidi 
he  had  so  much  desired,  and  that  he  believed  his 
sufferings  would  end  with  this  life.'  On  the  day 
of  his  death,  a  friend  having  caUed  to  see  him, 
and  expressed  his  full  confidence  that  his  change 
would  be  a  glorious  one,  Antoine  Benezet  said,* 
'This  is  what  I  hope;'  and  turning  towards  hia 
familv  and  fri^ds  who  were  in  the  room,  he 
added,  '  The  Lord  be  with  you.'  And  a  Httle 
after,  'The  grace  m^cy  and  peace  which  is  in 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  be  with  you  all.'  And  he 
further  added,  'I  have  an  affectionate  wife  and 
children,  who  wait  upon  me  most  tenderly,  bat 
my  choice  is  made,  I  prefer  leaving  them  all, 
that  I  may  go  to  my  Saviour.'  And  he  fre- 
quently said,  'Death  has  no  terrors  for  me,  I 
am  not  afraid  to  die.'  Much  more  he  expreraed 
to  his  family,  which  evinced  the  state  of  his  mind 
as  he  was  leaving  this  world  for  his  heavenly  in- 
heritance."— Annual  Monitor. 
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J.  c.  Calhoun's  list  op  geievances, 

EXAMINED. 
[Concluded  from  page  SM.] 

The  third  on  the  list  of  grieyances  is  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  Compromise  of  which 
Mr.  Calhoun  complains,  as  the  resistance  to 
slavery  that  led  to  it,  and  the  consequence  which 
he  attributes  to  it.  The  members  of  the  free 
States  insisted  that  the  Constitution  of  the  new 
State  should  provide  for  the  prohibition  of  slavery 
within  its  borders ;  those  from  the  slave  States, 
that  it  should  be  admitted  without  any  such  re- 
striction. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  demand  of 
"the  North/'  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  know  that 
it  was  defeated.  Missouri  was  admitted  as  a  slave 
State,  Was  this  an  a^^ssion  of  "the  North?'' 
But  Slavery  was  prohiWted  in  all  territory  north 
of  36**  30'.  Practical  mevance  this  could  not 
be ;  for  there  was  no  actual  slavery  in  that  portion 
of  territory ;  and  what  constitutional  right  of  "  the 
South"  was  assailed?  Mr.  Calhoun  does  not 
answer.  What  compromise  of  the  Constitution 
was  violated  ?  Lot  us  have  no  vague  declamation. 
Point  out  the  article,  the  section,  the  clause,  se- 
curing to  "  the  SouUi"  a  single  right  which  that 
exclusion  of  Slavery  from  the  Louisiana  Terri- 
tory, north  of  36**  80',  transgressed.  It  never 
has  been  done — ^it  cannot  be  done — ^no  such  right 
exists.  Where,  then,  we  agsdn  ask,  is  the  ag- 
gression of  "the  North?"  But,  suppose  there 
was  some  slight  aggresdon,  "the  South"  has  ac- 
quiesced in  it  for  eighteen  years,  and  is  now  so 
well  satisfied  with  the  result,  that  it  insists  upon 
"the  North"  repeating  the  aggression! 

So  much  for  the  third  class  of  grievances. 

4.  The  fourth  may  be  entitled  the  Wilnwt 
Proviso,  The  present  movement  of  the  non- 
slaveholders  to  prohibit  the  introduction  of  Slavery 
into  California  and  New  Mexico  is  "the  head  and 
front"  of  the  offending  of  "the  North."  This 
is  the  grievance  of  grievances. 

The  remarks  we  made  under  the  last  head,  ap- 
ply here  with  double  force;  for  not  a  portion 
only,  but  the  whole  of  these  Territories  is  free — 
free,  too,  as  well  in  law  as  in  fact.  "The  North" 
proposes  to  maintain  their  present  condition ;  the 
Address  denounces  this  proposition  as  aggressive. 
Aggressive  on  what  right?  What  constitutional 
provision,  which  of  the  four  compromises  on  the 
subject  of  Slavery,  named  in  the  Address,  does  it 
violate  ?  The  Address  specifies  nothing  of  the 
kind.  It  wanders  off  into  some  declamatory 
generalities  about  the  equal  rights  and  dignity  of 
the  States,  and  pretends  to  find  in  the  proposition 
to  exclude  Slavery  from  the  Territories — an  ex- 
clusion equally  operating  on  all  citizens  carrying 
slaves  with  them,  ^o  frx)m  what  State  they  may — 
an  outrage  upon  this  equality  of  rights. 

Our  business  is  with  the  Constitution.  Our 
sole  object  in  this  place  is  to  call  attention  to  the ' 


fact  that  if  there  be  any  aggression  in  this  Pro- 
viso movement  of  "the  North,"  the  Address  has 
not  shown  that  it  is  an  aggression  upon  a  single 
right  secured  to  "the  South"  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

We  shall  now,  in  behalf,  not  of  "/A«  JTortk/' 
but  of  human  freedom,  of  the  great  non-skve- 
holding  masses  of  the  country,  draw  up  a  bill  of 
indictment  against,  not  "  the  South,"  but  against 
slavery,  and  the  slaveholding  caste,  whether  com- 
posed of  slaveholders  at  the  South,  or  slave 
owners  and  pro-slavery  men  at  the  North. 

We  ask  tiie  reader  to  recollect,  that  the  Con- 
stitution was  frumed  in  the  expectation  that 
Slavery  would  soon  cease,  and  with  a  manifest 
adaptation  i%  that  event;  that  all  its  compro- 
mises were  agreed  to  by  the  opponents  of  Slavery, 
with  this  understanding ;  that  the  only  way  in 
which  the  people  of  the  several  States  were  in- 
duced to  acquiesce  in  these  compromises  was,  by 
assurances  that  this  event  would  soon  take  place^ 
and,  as  it  was,  Slavery  would  be  confined  to  the 
States  in  which  it  then  existed ;  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Confederation,  which  was  in  session 
at  the  very  moment  the  Constitution  was  in  pro- 
gress, passed  an  ordinance  by  a  decisive  majority, 
prohibiting  forever  the  existence  of  Slavery  in  the 
only  Territory  then  within  its  jurisdiction. 

The  first  act  we  shall  notice  was  the  law  of 
1793,  in  regard  to  fugitives  from  service.  It  at- 
tempted to  impose  on  State  magistrates  the  obli- 
gation of  issuing  process  to  arrest  runaway  slaves, 
of  hearing  the  claim  of  an  owner  or  his  agent, 
and,  if  in  their  judgment  the  claim  was  valid,  of 
delivering  up  the  persons  claimed — a  monstrous 
stretch  pf  Federal  power.  For  nearly  fifty  years 
this  provision  of  the  law  was  acquiesced  in  by 
^Hhe  North."  The  work  of  arresting  and  sur- 
rendering fugitives,  in  some  cases,  was  the  most 
lucrative  business  of  the  magistrates  and  consta- 
bles in  the  free  States,  bordering  on  the  slave- 
holding.  In  the  execution  of  this  work,  they 
were  totally  irresponsible:  the  Federal  power  could 
not  call  them  to  an  account,  for  they  were  Staie 
magistrates ;  the  State  authorities  could  not  call 
them  to  an  account,  for  they  were  discharging 
Federal  duties.  Thus  the  vital  question  of  per- 
sonal liberty  was  left  to  the  decision  of  irresponsi- 
ble magistrates,  in  whose  character,  position,  and 
circumstances,  too  often,  the  slave-hunter  fonnd 
sufficient  assurance  that  a  merely  plausible  claim 
would  be  regarded  with  &vour. 

The  Address  complains  of  the  obstacles  thrown 
in  the  way  of  the  reclamation  of  fugitive  slaves 
in  "the  North."  It  says  nothing  of  the  laws  of 
"the  South,"  which  imprison,  and  in  some 
cases  enslave,  free  citizens  of  the  non-slaveholding 
States,  found  within  its  limits.  Coloured  people 
in  some  of  the  New  England  States  enjoy  equal 
rights  with  the  whites.  In  nearly  all  the  fr^ 
States  they  are  regarded  as  citizens.  But  they 
cannot  visit  South  Carolina,  Louisiana,  Alabama^ 
Florida^  Mississippi,  for  any  purpose  whatev^i 
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no  matter  how  legitiinate  or  neoessaiyj  without 
being  thrown  into  prison^  and,  in  some  cases,  for 
the  second  or  third  offtnet^  sold  into  skyery ! 
Such  kws  are  in  direct,- palpable  violation  of  the 
Constitution,  which  provides  that  ''the  citizens 
of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privi- 
leges and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  several 
States." 

We  proceed  to  notice  rapidly  another  class  of 
acts,  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution, 
and  in  derogation  of  the  implied  pledges  of  the 
original  compact,  that  slavery  should  be  confined 
to  the  States  then  exbting. 

From  time  to  time,  portions  of  territory  claimed 
by  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  G^rgia,  were 
set  off,  and  formed  into  four  new  and  hu^e  States, 
all  of  them  slayeholding — Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Alabama,  and  Mississippi — containing  now  a  slave 
population  larger  by  three  hundred  thousand  than 
the  whole  slave  population  of  the  States  of  the 
Union  when  the  present  Constitution  was  adopted. 
Could  the  opponents  of  Slavery  in  the  Federal 
Convention  nave  foreseen  this  growth  of  the  evil, 
they  would  have  insisted  on  some  more  effectual 
provisions  for  confining  it  within  its  then  existing 

In  1803,  the  rich  territory  of  Louisiana  was 
purchased  from  France;  no  measures  were  taken 
to  secure  to  it  the  blessings  of  Liberty;  and  in 
process  of  time,  the  Slave  power  received  a  vast 
accession  from  the  admission  into  the  Union  of 
three  large  States,  carved  out  of  this  territory,  all 
slaveholcfing,  and  now  containing  a  servile  popu- 
lation of  th^  hundred  thousand  souls.  Was  this 
in  fulfilment  of  the  futh  of  the  original  compact? 

In  1821,  Florida  was  obtained  from^pain,  after 
a  protracted  struggle,  and  secured  fw  the  benefit 
of  Slavery.  It  is  now  represented  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  equally  with  the  old  States 
of  Virginia  and  Massachusetts,  whose  dele^ttes 
in  the  Federal  Convention  foncUy  anticipated  an 
early  extinction  of  the  evil  of  ^very,  and  sup- 
posed this  event  would  be  hastened  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Federal  Constitution. 

Never  was  there  a  more  flagrant  outrage  com- 
mitted bythe  slave  power  than  in  the  case  of 
Texas.  We  all  know  on  what  sround  John  C. 
Calhoun  rested  the  policy  of  Siis  annexation. 
There  was  danger  that  Slavery  would  be  abolished 
in  Texas ;  that  act  miffht  render  insecure  the  ex- 
istence of  Slavery  in  me  South ;  annexation  was 
sought  and  consummated  by  Mr.  Calhoun  to 
prevent  the  extinction  of  Slavery  in  -Texas,  to 
secure  its  existence  in  the  South,  and  to  augment 
its  power  by  the  accession  of  new  slave  States  I 
This  was  boldly  avowed  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  Secre- 
tary of  State,  m  official  documents.  Thus,  and 
for  such  reasons,  was  Texas  annexed. 

The  annexation  of  Texas,  as  we  all  know,  in- 
volved war  with  Mexico.  A  war  of  two  years, 
in  which  millions  of  money  and  thousands  of  lives 
were  wasted,  was  the  price  of  this  acquisition, 
made  originally  for  the  purpose^  as  announced  by 


J.  C.  Calhoun,  of  maintaining  Slavery  in  Texas, 
and  consolidating  its  power  in  these  States. 

The  war  con£med  the  acquisition  of  Texas, 
and  brought  us  vast  new  territories — California 
and  New  Mexico — ^in  which  Slavery  had  been 
abolished  by  the  laws  of  Mexico.  The  non-slave- 
holders of  the  country,  after  all  that  had  taken 
place  —  Louisiana  purchased,  and  devoted  to 
Slavery;  Florida  obtained  by  treaty,  and  devoted 
to  Slavery ;  Texas  secured  by  war  and  devoted 
to  Slavery ;  nine  new  States  admitted,  all  slave- 
holding;  the  richer  and  larger  portion  of  the 
country  given  up  to  Slavery — ^thought  that  it 
was  high  time  to  resist  this  aggressive  march  of 
an  institution  which  had  been^^irely  tolerated  in 
the  beginning  of  our  history,  and  were  under  the 
impression  t£it,  as  the  new  Territories  were  free 
already,  both  in  law  and  in  fact,  not  even  the  all- 
grasping  slaveholder  could  object  to  a  policy  de- 
signed to  keep  them  free.  But,  what  do  we  see? 
This  reasonable  policy  denounced  as  an  unheard- 
of  outrage  on  the  rights  of  ''the  South  I '^  the 
demand  is  made  that  the  whole  of  these  Terri- 
tories be  left  open  to  the  establishment  of  slavery, 
or,  at  the  very  least,  that  the  smaller  portion  of 
them  alone  be  secured  to  free  labour.  Will  the 
American  people  bow  their  necks  to  the  heel  of 
such  a  despotism? 

POPULAR  CUSTOMS    QUESTIONED. 
[Continued  firom  page  3d9.] 

5.  Where  did  our  Lord  or  his  Apostles  call  the 
months  of  the  year,  by  the  heathen  names,  Janu- 
ary, February,  &c.  Or  the  days  of  the  week, 
Sunday,  Monday  ?  &c.  And  when  did  they  devi- 
ate in  these  particulars  from  the  simple  and  sig- 
nificant form  adopted  in  the  beginning,  of  ded^- 
nating  those  periods  of  time,  according  to  their 
numerical  order.  First  Month,  Second  Month,  &c. 
First  Day,  Second  Day?  &o. 

Compare  Gen.  chap.  i.  and  ii.  8:  viii.   13.     Luke 
zxiv.  1.    John  ii.  1. 

6.  When  and  where,  did  any  one  of  them  un- 
cover his  head,  or  bow  his  body,  or  bend  his  knee, 
in  token  of  reverence  to  any  man  or  any  place, 
but  to  the  Lord  alone?  Is  not  He,  the  same  now, 
as  ever  he  was,  a  jealous  God,  who  will  not  give 
his  glory  to  another  ? 

Compare  Exodus  xz.  5 :  zxxiv.  14i    1  Cor.  xi.  4.  7. 
Ephs.  ill.  14. 

7.  Where  do  we  read  in  the  New  Testament, 
that  the  Apostles  allowed  their  converts  to  trifle 
away  their  time  in  any  vain  amusements,  to  in- 
dulge in  the  pomps  and  vanities,  or  be  conformed 
to  £e  fashions  of  this  world,  or  to  be  curious  in 
adorning  their  persons,  in  plaiting  the  hair  or 
putting  on  of  apparel  ?  Or  when  did  they  use 
other  3ian  plainness  of  speech  or  plain  attire,  and 
a  dignified,  yet  respectful  demeanour  amongst 
men: 

Compare  1  Tim.  ii.  d.     John  xvu.  15,  !••    Matt.  vi. 
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8.  Where  do  we  read  that  the  disciples  of  our 
Lord  instituted  the  observ&n^  of  any  particular 
days  or  times,  however  memorable  in  the  annals 
of  the  church,  such  as  Shrove-Tuesday — Ash- 
Wednesday — Holy  Thursday — Grood  Friday — 
Lent  and  Easter?  And  do  not  the  yery  names 
themselves — Christ-mass — Lam-mass — Michael- 
mass,  &c.  denote  their  origin  ?  Whilst  it  is  the 
treasonable  duty  of  every  Christian,  frequently  to 
iretire  for  private  meditation,  and  to  set  apart  one 
day,  or  even  a  larger  portion  of  the  week,  for  the 
public  worship  of  Almighty  Qod,  is  there  any 
acriptural  ground  for  the  veneration  of  particular 
days  as  such  ?  Did  not  God  create  seven  days 
in  the  beginning  ?  yea^  and  He  saw  them  all  to 
be  good. 

Compare  Gal.  iv.  10, 11.    Psalm  cxlv.  2.  S  Cor.  vi.  2. 
Matt.  vi.  11. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  THIRD  MONTH  10,  1849. 


The  Editor  acknowledges  his  obligation  to  the 
correspondent  who  has  kindly  fomiahed  the  ac- 
count of  the  eariy  settlement  of  Friends  in  Canada* 
By  a  note  accompanying  the  communication,  it 
appears  that  the  father  of  the  friend  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  this  noiice,  was  one  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting's  Committee,  and  probably  the  youngest 
of  the  number;  but  he  has  been  several  years 
gathered  to  his  fathers.  Thus  generations  in  their 
course  decay. 

If  any  readers  of  the  Review,  or  others  who  wish 
well  to  our  undertaking,  are  in  possession  of  in- 
formation  of  an  interesting  character,  on  which 
entire  reliance  may  be  placed,  in  relation  to  the 
settlement  of  Friends  in  the  wilds,  or  sparsely  po- 
pulated parts  of  our  county,  it  would  be  gratefully 
.mocepted.  In  communications  of  this  nature,  a 
careful  attention  to  dates  is  highly  desirable.  In 
the  oonununioation  to  which  reference  has  been 
made,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  time  of  the  visit 
is  not  stated,  but  it  was  probably  several  years 
after  the  date  of  J.  Pemberton*s  letter.  The  route 
pursued  by  Thompson  and  Lummos*  in  their  boat 
navigation  from  Erie  to  Philadelphia,  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1795,  was  in  part  the  same  as  that  accom- 
plished by  our  Friends  3  but  of  the  canal  between 
Wood  Creek  and  the  Mohawk,  nothing  is  now  re- 
membered ;  and  hence  it  appears  doubtful  whether 
it  was  then  in  existence. 

A  narrative  of  the  kind  alluded  to,  naturally 
turns  our  reflections  on  the  changes,  in  the  method 
and  speed  of  travelling,  in  that  country,  which  the 
last  fifty  years  have  effected.  The  distance  tra- 
versed by  our  Friends  in  going  or  returning,  which 

*  See  Fol.  1,  p.  37  of  the  Review,  for  an  account  of 
that  enterprise. 


involved  so  great  exposure  and  fatigue,  was  ^t>ba* 
bly  less  than  that  between  Buffalo  and  New  York ; 
and  yet  the  latter  was  passed  over  by  the  Editor, 
in  the  autumn  of  1845,  in  about  thirty-six  hours, 
without  any  hardship  except  the  want  of  sleep. 

It  may  be  remembered  by  many  of  our  readers, 
that  about  the  year  1837  very  considerable  disturb- 
ance arose  on  or  near  the  line  between  the  United 
States  and  the  British  provinces  on  the  St.  Lawrence. 
One  of  the  expedients  adopted  by  some  of  the  sub- 
ordinate authorities  of  the  Canadian  government, 
was  to  tender  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  province;  not  overlooking  the  inuni* 
grants  from  the  United  States.  As  the  Friends  who 
were  settled  there  could  not,  consistently  with  their 
well-known  principles,  take  any  oath,  they  ap- 
peared, for  a  time,  in  danger  of  being  regarded  as 
enemies  to  the  government  under  which  they  were 
living ;  and  to  which  they  were  willing  to  accord 
all  the  allegiance  which  was  compatible  with  their 
testimony  against  war. 

Being  connected  with  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  New 
York,  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  of  that  body  ap- 
peared the  regular  organ  for  bringing  their  case  to 
the  view  of  the  superior  officers  of  the  province. 
But  the  sitaation  of  affairs  at  the  time,  rendered  it 
very  questionable  whether  an  address  from  Friends 
of  New  York,  if  they  should  think  proper  to  present 
one,  would  be  acceptable  to  the  officers  of  the 
British  government:  and  our  Canadian  Friends 
were  not  a  branch  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  London. 
Under  these  circumstances,  addresses  to  the 
Earl  of  Durham,  Governor  General  of  Canada,  were 
prepared  and  signed  by  a  few  of  the  Friends  re- 
siding in  the  province  of  Lower  Canada,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Governor  at  Quebec  by  a  deputation 
of  two  or  three  Friends.  This  deputation  was  fur- 
nished with  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  Governor 
and  one  of  his  secretaries,  by  our  Friend  J.  J.  Gumey, 
who  was  then  in  the  province,  who  appears  to  have 
been  acqnainted  with  the  Governor,  and  who  also 
supplied  the  means  19  defray  the  needful  expense. 
These  memorials,  which  gave  a  concise  expo- 
sition of  the  conscientious  persuasion  of  our  society 
in  regard  to  oaths,  their  testimony  in  favour  of  uni- 
versal peace,  and  their  desire  to  live  peaceably 
under  the  government  of  the  reigning  sovereign, 
were  received  with  respectful  attention  by  the 
Grovemor,  who  appeared  fully  acquainted  with  the 
acts  which  were  passed  in  favonr  of  those  who 
were  conscientiously  restrained  from  taking  an  oath, 
during  the  reigns  of  WiUiam  III.  and  George  I. ;  and 
he  assured  them  that  if  any  form  of  derlaration  dif- 
ferent from  those  prescribed  in  the  acts  referred  to 
had  been  tendered  to  them,  it  was  unauthorized, 
and  was  probably  the  result  of  inadvertence.    The 
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addresses  and  the  Governar's  reply  becoming 
known  to  the  subordinate  authorities,  all  attempts  to 
subject  our  Friends  to  any  molestation  on  account 
of  their  refusal  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  im- 
mediately ceased.* 


The  Editor  has  heretofore  offered  some  observa- 
tions in  relation  to  obituaries.  He  is  fully  aware  of 
the  emotions  with  which  the  memory  of  a  dear  and 
recently  departed  connection  is  cherished ;  having 
learned  it  from  the  most  impressive  of  teachers  ] 
yet  he  is  also  persuaded  that  such  notices  as  may 
appear  in  the  eyes  of  particular  friends,  to  fall 
quite  below  the  character  of  those  to  whom  they 
are  applied,  are  liable  to  seem,  in  the  view  of  stran- 
gers, too  highly  coloured.  While  anxious  to  avoid 
giving  paui  to  any  of  his  eorresjwndents,  he  has 
sometimes  thought  his  duty  as  an  editor  required 
that  obituaries  furnished  by  surviving  friends  should 
be  somewhat  abbreviated.  It  is  also  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  as  our  plan  does  not  include  the  notice 
of  the  decease  of  any  but  members  of  our  own  So- 
ciety, persons  of  particular  eminence  excepted,  it  is 
necessary  that  obituaries,  communicated  for  inser- 
tion, should  be  accompanied  by  the  name  of  the 
correspondent.  Anonymous  notices,  especially  if 
they  do  not  state  whether  the  decedent  was  a  mem- 
ber or  not,  can  hardly  claim  a  place  in  the  Review. 


Died,— On  the  4th  of  Eighth  month  last,  in  the 
70th  year  of  her  age,  Sarah,  wife  of  Daniel  Clapp, 
of  Pomfret,  Con.,  an  Elder  in  the  Society  ol  Friends. 

Having  been  concerned  to  regard  the  injunction 
to  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteous- 
ness, she  was  prepared  to  fill  with  propriety  and 
advantage,  the  various  stations  of  wife,  mother,  and 
friend ;  and  in  the  closing  period  she  was  favoured 
with  patience  and  a  quiet  resignation  to  the  Divine 
wull. 

,  At  Dighton,  Mass.,  on  the  28tt  of  First 

month,  after  a  long  and  painful  illness,  which  she 
bore  with  Christian  fortitude  and  resignation,  Mary 
Shove,  aged  49  years,  a  member  of  Swansey 
Monthly  Meeting. 

■  ■,  At  Freetown,  Mass.,  on  the  81st  of  Second 
month,  Edmund  Tripp,  youngest  son  of  Philip 
Tripp,  aged  21  years,  also  a  member  of  Swansey 
Monthly  Meeting. 

For  Frlepdt*  Rerlrw. 
THE  MAIL  COACHMAN. 

Should  the  editor  be  as  much  gratified  as  my- 
self in  the  perusal  of  the  following  statement  and 
letter,  he  will  cheerfully  give  a  column  to  the 
honest  Welshman,  as  well  as  a  wish  that  long 
may  the  Insurance  Office  be  the  gainer  by  bis  tee- 
totalism.  One  of  our  townsmen,  in  a  letter  re- 
cently written  on  ship  board,  while  on  his  way  to 
Liverpool,  proffers  a  new   definition  of   tnan: 

*  For  the  information  respecting  these  addresBes,  &c., 
I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  my  friend  H.  M.»  of 
Honkton,  Vermont. 


instead  of  calling  him,  with  Plato,  an  unfeathered, 
two  legged  animal,  let  him  be  designated  as  a 
stomach  on  two  legs,  inasmuch  as  to  eat  and  sleep, 
and  sleep  and  drink,  are  the  apparently  predomi- 
nant objects  with  so  many,  who  have  not  learned 
properly  to  control  the  appetite.  I  do  not  offer 
the  following,  lately  published  in  an  English  tract, 
because  I  suppose  a  caution  or  a  watchword  is 
needful  to  many  of  the  readers  of  the  Keview-^* 
for  it  is  well  known,  that  Friends  as  a  class,  are 
not  an  intemperate  people — ^but  neverthekes  it 
may  have  its  use.  P. 

The  following  is  a  letter  from  the  mail  coach- 
man who  drives  daily  from  Cardiff  to  Swansea,  In 
Wales,  to  a  gentleman  who  rode  on  the  box  of 
his  coach  to  the  late  meeting  of  the  British  As- 
sociation at  Swansea.  This  gentleman  observing 
that  the  coachman  was  a  very  intelligent  man,  and 
the  picture  of  robust  health,  and  learning  from 
him  that  the  circumstances  under  which  ne  be- 
came a  teetotaler  were  very  interesting,  begged  to 
have  an  outline  of  it  in  a  letter,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  abstract,  and  which  is  now  published 
with  his  permission. 

Cardiff,  May  4^h,  1848. 

Dear  Sir, — A  short  time  since  you  came  down 
on  the  ^'Boz"  of  the  London  and  Pembroke  mail, 
via  Glo'ster,  which  I  drive,  and  have  driven  for 
nearly  eight  years;  and  amongst  other  topics 
which  our  conversation  led  to,  was  that  of  "  Tem- 
perance," and  the  most  important  one  of  ^'  Total 
Abstinence"  from  all  stimulating,  exciting,  or 
intoxicating  drinks,  which  you  and  myself  agreed 
were  not  at  all  requisite,  for  there  is  not  one  man 
out  of  every  hundred  who  requires  to  take  it  for 
the  sake  of  keeping  up  his  strength.  Some  per- 
sons may,  perhaps,  say  that  with  some  constitu- 
tions it  is  requisite;  but  from  my  experience  and 
long  observation,  there  are  but  a  few  instances 
where  it  would  Ibe  absolutely,  bona  fide  useful, 
and  then  to  be  taken  most  strictly — ^not  to  gratify 
the  palate — in  every  sense  of  the  word,  "  Medi- 
cinally." I  will  now  endeavour  to  convince  you, 
(and  God  grant  that  I  may  bo  enabled  to  convince 
others)  from  the  following  narrative,  that  it  is 
'<  quite  a  mistake  "  for  a  man  to  think  he  requires 
a  glass  of  ale,  wine,  or  spirits  of  any  kind  while 
he  is  travelling,  or  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather.  I  tell  him  he  does  not  require  it, 
because  he  is  exposed  to  the  different  states  and 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere;  I  speak  from  ex- 
perience; and  I  think /you  will  allow  my  au- 
thority to  be  good,  and  I  hope  of  some  value  to 
the  "cause,"  when  I  tell  you  it  is  the  result  of 
an  experience  of  twenty  seven  years  of  exposure 
to  all  kinds  of  weather;  and  that  during  that 
time,  as  a  servant  of  the  public,  I  have  never 
been  out  of  employment  "one  minute."  I  have 
driven  on  several  roads  out  of  London  and  in. the 
provinces,  but  was  never  out  of  a  situation,  al- 
ways having  a  coach  to  go  to  before  mj  previous 
engagement  tenninated ;  during  that  period  I  have 
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dmen  a  distance  equal  to  more  than  twenty  seyen 
times  round  the  earth  whidii  we  -inhabit,  al- 
lowing the  ciroumfer^iee  of  the  globe  to  be 
25,000  miles.  My  present  appointment  is  seventy 
four  miles  per  day,  or  27,010  miles  per  year; 
and  during  the  last  fourteen  months  (with  the 
exception  of  my  having  been  '^subpoonsed''  in 
Bristol,  in  October  last,  on  a  trial  to  prove  an 
"alibi")  I  have  never  been  one  day  oflF  the  "  Box" 
of  the  Mail,  Sundays  not  excepted,  and  I  have 
been  through  some  very  severe  weather  last 
winter,  yet  i  have  never  had  recourse  to  '<  stimu- 
lants" of  any  kind,  showing  clearly  that  a  person 
in  health  does  not  require  mem.  And  it  is  really 
quite  astonishing  what  a  very  little  we  do  r^uire, 
only  the  ^'mind"  cannot  be  brought  to  think  so 
witii  all  people :  for  instance,  from  the  amount  of 
exposure  to  which  I  am  subject,  a  person  would 
fitncy  he  ought,  previous  to  starting,  to  lay  in  a 
good  ^^foundEition."  It  is  a  mistake:  the  msr 
jority  eat  and  drink  too  much.  Now  I  will  tell 
you  my  habits  for  the  last  fourteen  months,  and 
their  results. 

I  rise  regularly  without  bemg  called,  about  6 
A.  M.,  and  immediately  have  a  cold  bath,  dress, 
read  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  and  prayers; 
breakfast,  which  consists  of  a  small  basin  of  bread 
and  milk;  am  at  my  duties  (the  coach-office)  at 
8  o'clock;  ^  seventy  four  miles  (all  weather) 
without  taking  anything  whatever;  return  to  my 
home  at  5  o'clock  P.  M.  At  half-past  5  o'clock 
Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  I  partake  of 
meat  for  dinner  (roast  or  boiled  mutton,)  potatoes 
and  bread,  and  about  half  a  glass  of  water,  (al- 
ways leaving  off  when  I  could  eat  half  as  much 
again;)  and  m  the  evening  of  those  days,  at  9 
o'clock,  I  take  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  slice  of  bread 
'  and  butter.  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Sundays, 
I  do  not  eat  meat,  but  take  tea  and  dry  toast  for 
mv  dinner ;  and  on  those  evenings,  at  9  o'clock, 
I  have  a  glass  of  water  and  a  s&ce  of  bread  and 
butter;  read  every  evening  and  prayers,  and  go 
to  bed  very  regularly  at  10  o'clock.  The  result 
of  such  extreme  regularity  of  diet,  habits,  and 
rest,  I  find  to  me,  to  be  most  conducive  to  health, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  be  so  to  others. 
Very  fidthfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
John  Peobbtt. 

P.  S. — ^I  never  smoke  or  take  snuff. 

Some  years  ago,  when  he  was  in  the  company 
of  sevend  coachmen,  they  affirmed  that  no  one 
could  drive  a  coach  and  attend  to  his  business 
properly  on  less  than  two  glasses  of  brandy  and 
water  a  day.  That  very  evening  Probett  dropped 
Is.  6d.  into  the  box,  and  said,  ^Hhere  go  two 
glasses  of  brandy ;"  and  with  this  money  which 
he  dropped  in  every  night  regularly,  he  paid  the 
insurance  on  his  life  for  £1000.  After  a  while 
a  bonus  was  granted,  which  reduced  his  payment; 
and  it  is  now  only  one  shilling  a  day.  Thus  he 
has  secured  a  competence  to  his  family  in  case  of 
his  death.  Besides  this,  he  has  been  enabled  to 
send  four  of  his  children  to  boardingHswhools,  that 


they  may  enjoy  the  inestimable  advantage  of  a 
good  education.  He  keeps  a  regular  journal  of 
the  events  of  each  day,  and  stan&  at  ^e  head  of 
his  profession.  How  much  better  to  make  this 
use  of  his  money,  than  for  a  man  to  spend  it  in 
making  himself  more  or  less  drunk,  which  is  the 
case  with  many  a  coachman,  who  becomes  a  pau- 
per as  soon  as  he  loses  his  employment. 

^n  Exposition  of  the  Faiih  of  the  Rdigious 
Society  of  Friends  in  the  Fundamental  Prin- 
ciples of  the  Christian  Religion,  Sfc.  By 
Thomas  Evans,  «p.  316. — To  which  is  pre- 
fixed, A  Brief  Account  of  the  Rise  of  the 
Society, — pp.  44. 

A  new  edition  of  the  above  work,  introduced 
by  a  short  notice  of  ^the  rise  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  the  state  of  religion  in  England  at 
that  period,  has  just  been  issued  from  the  press ; 
and  is  for  sale  at  Friends'  Bookstore,  No.  84 
Mulberry  street;  Uriah  Hunt  &  Son,  No.* 44 
North  Fourth  street;  and  Heniy  Longstreth,  No. 
347  Market  street.  It  is  neatly  got  up,  on  good 
paper,  and  printed  with  a  clear  type,  and  will  be 
sold  at  65  cents,  well  bound  in  dieep. 

The  following  minutes  of  the  Meeting  for 
Sufferings,  show  the  character  of  the  work,  vis : 

MINUTKB  or   THX  MEETING  FOR  BtTFVXRINGS. 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  Representatives  of  the  Re- 
ligious Society  of  Friends,  commonly  called  Qua- 
kers, in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and 
the  eastern  part  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  held  in 
Philadelphia  the  19th  of  the  Tenth  month,  1827— 

The  Committee  to  whose  consideration  was  refer- 
red the  preparing  or  collecting  into  one  view,  such 
a  brief  exposition  of  the  fundamental  principles 
held  by  us,  as  might  evince  to  candid,  unprejudiced 
mindsj  that  they  are  the  genuine  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  religion^  promul^ted  by  our  blessed 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  his  apostles ;  having  ex- 
amined a  compilation  from  the  writings  of  our 
primitive  Friends,  illustrative  of  those  principles 
which  they  held  and  laboured  to  spread  in  the 
world,  and  which  we  as  a  religious  body  have  al- 
ways professed  and  most  surely  believed ;  the  work, 
after  careful  attention,  was  approved}  and  the 
author,  Thomas  Evans,  is  at  liberty  to  publish  it : 
it  being  hoped  that  it  will  be  beneficial,  not  only  to 
the  members  of  our  own  Society,  but  to  such  others 
as  are  desirous  of  correct  information,  and  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  coincidence  of  sentiment  and 
unity  of  faith,  which  has  continually  subsisted  in 
and  among  our  worthy  predecessors,  and  the  faith- 
ful members  of  our  Rebgious  Society,  down  to  the 
present  day.  Extract  from  the  Minutes, 

Jonathan  Evans,  Clerk. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Exposition  having  been 
disposed  of,  and  a  second  being  now  called  for,  the 
author  apprehended  that  a  few  alterations  and  ad- 
ditions would  render  it  more  valuable.  These  have 
accordingly  been  made,  and  the  whole  being  sub- 
mitted to  the  examination  and  judgment  of  the 
Meeting  for  SufferingSj  the  following  minute  was 
made  on  the  subject,  viz.: 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  Representatives  of  the  Re- 
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IJgiotts  Society  of  Friends,  commonly  called  Qua- 
kers, in  Penusylyania,  New  Jersey,  &c.,  held  in 
Philadelphia,  tne  17th  of  Tenth  month,  1828— 

Bein^  informed  that  the  author  of  the  treatise 
styled  "An  Exposition  of  the  Faith  of  the  Religious 
Society  of  Friends^"  &c.,  approved  by  the  meeting 
in  the  Tenth  montn  last  year,  has  maae  a  few  brief 
additions  in  corroboration  of  some  of  the  statements 
exhibited  in  that  work,  which  he  designs  to  place 
in  a  second  edition  that  he  is  about  paUishing,  they 
were  now  accordingly  submitted  to  this  meeting ; 
and  on  being  read  ana  deliberately  considered,  it  is 
concluded  that  he  may  have  liberty  to  insert  them 
therein.  As  this  work  contains  much  valuable  in- 
formation and  solid  religious  instruction,  it  is  de- 
sired that  Friends  generally  may  so  encourage  it. 
that  each  family  may  be  duly  supplied  with  it. 
Extract  from  the  Minutes, 

Jonathan  Evans,  Clerk. 

THX  LONDON  AND  NOBTH-WEST  BAIL  WAT. 

▲BBZDOIO  imoH  THB  QOAETXEIT  KITIXV. 

[CooUnu«d  from  page  880.  j 

In  a  clear  winder's  night  the  arrival  of  an  up- 
train  at  the  platform  before  us  forms  a  very  inter- 
esting picture. 

No  sound  is  heard  in  the  cold  air  but  the  hiss- 
ing of  a  pilot  engine,  which,  like  a  restless  spirit 
advancing  and  retrograding,  is  stealmg  along  the 
intermediate  rails,  waiting  to  carry  off  the  next 
down-train ;  its  course  being  marked  by  white 
steam  meandering  above  it^^and  by  red-hot  coab 
of  different  sizes  which  are  continually  falling 
from  beneath  it.  In  this  obscure  scene  the  Com- 
pany's interminable  lines  of  gas-lights  (there  are 
282  at  the  Enston  Station),  economically  screwed 
down  to  the  minimum  of  existence,  are  feebly 
illuminating  the  damp  varnished  pannels  of  the 
line  of  carriages  in  waiting,  the  brass  doorhandles 
of  the  cabs,  the  shining  haims,  brass  browbands, 
and  other  ornaments  on  the  drooping  heads  and 
motionless  backs  of  the  cab-horses;  and  while 
the  blood-red  signal  lamp  is  glaring  near  the 
tunnel  to  deter  unauthorised  intrusion,  the  stars 
of  heaven  oast  a  faint  silvery  light  through  the 
long  strips  of  plate-glass  in  the  roof  above  the 
planorm.  On  a  sudden  is  heard — ^the  stranger 
hardly  knows  whence — ^the  mysterious  moan  of 
compressed  air,  followed  by  the  violent  ringing  of 
a  bell.  That  instant  eveiy  gaslight  on  and  above 
a  curve  of  900  feet  suddenly  bursts  into  ftiU 
power.  The  carriages,  cabs,  &c.,  appear,  com- 
paratively speaking,  in  broad  davlight,  and  the 
beautiful  iron  reticulation  which  sustains  the 
glazed  roof  appears  like  fairy  work. 

The  Railway  CarriageB, — ^We  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  detail  a  few  circumstances  respecting  the 
railway  carriages,  about  which  our  readers  have 
probably  never  cared  to  inquire.  And  firstly, 
as  soon  as  an  uptrain  arrives  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Euston  platform,  while  it  is  still  in 
motion,  and  before  its  guard-Hlistinguished  by  a 
silver-buckled  black  shiny  patent-leather  belt, 
hanging  diagonally  across  the  white  buttons  of 
his  green  muform-coat — ^has  ventured  with  prac- 


tised skill  to  spring  from  the  sideboard  of  the 
train  to  the  platform^two  greasy-faced  men  in 
canvas  jackets,  with  an  oil-can  in  each  of  their 
right  hands,  and  with  something  like  a  mophead 
of  dirty  cotton  hugged  under  each  of  their  left 
arms,  are  to  be  seen  running  on  each  side  of  the 
rails  below  in  pursuit  of  the  train;  and  while  the 
porters,  holding  the  handles  of  the  carriage  doors, 
to  prevent  any  traveller  from  escaping,  are  still 
advancing  at  a  brisk  walk,  these  two  oSmen,  who 
have  now  overtaken  the  train^  diligently  wipe  as 
they  proceed  the  dust  and  perspiration  from  the 
buffer-rods  of  the  last  carriage.  As  soon  as  these 
irons  are  perfectly  clean  and  dry  rubbed,  they  oil 
them  from  their  can ;  and  then— Hsrawling  beneath 
the  open  doors  of  the  carriages  and  beneath  the 
feet  and  ankles  of  a  crowd  of  exuding  travellers 
of  all  ages,  who  care  no  more  for  oilmen  than  the 
oilmen  of  this  world  care  for  them — ^they  hurry 
to  the  buffer-rods  of  the  next  carriage — and  so 
rapidly  do  they  proceed,  that  before  the  last 
omnibus  has  driven  off  the  buffer-rods  of  the  whole 
train  are  as  brieht  as  when  new.  But,  secondly, 
these  two  men  have  been  closely  followed  by  two 
others  in  green  jackets — one  on  each  side  of  the 
carriage — ^who  deal  solely  in  a  yellow  composition 
of  tallow  and  palm-oil.  Canying  a  wooden  box 
full  of  this  ointment  in  one  hand  and  a  sort  of  short 
flat-salve  knife  in  the  other,  they  open  with  the 
latter  the  small  iron  trap-doors  which  cover  the 
receptacles  for  greasing  the  axles,  restore  what- 
ever quantity  has  been  exhausted,  and  then,  clos- 
ing with  a  dexterous  snap  the  little  unctuous 
cluunber  over  which  they  preside,  they  proceed 
to  the  next  tallow-box ;  and  thus,  while  the  buffer- 
rods  of  the  whole  train  are  being  comfortably 
cleaned  and  greased,  the  glistening  axles  of  the 
carriages  are  simultaneously  fed  with  luxurious 
fat.  Thirdly f  while  these  two  operations  are  pro- 
ceeding in  the  lower  region,  at  about  the  same 
rate  two  others  are  progressing,  one  inside  the 
carriages  and  the  other  on  their  roofs;  for  on  the 
arrival  of  every  passenger-train,  ike  carriage 
'searcher/  also  'beginning  at  the  end,'  enters 
every  carriage,  lifts  up  first  all  the  stuffed  blue 
seats,  next  the  caipet,  which  he  drops  in  a  heap 
in  the  middle  of  the  carriage,  and  then,  inquisi- 
tively peeping  under  the  two  seats,  he  leaves  the 
carriage  laden  with  whatever  article  or  articles 
may  have  been  left  in  it,  to  continue  his  search 
throughout  the  train.  The  inconceivable  num- 
ber and  variety  of  the  articles  which  he  collects 
we  shall  shortly  have  occasion  to  notice.  Fourthly^ 
above  the  searcherfs  head,  on  the  roof,  and  fol- 
lowing him  very  doselv  in  his  course,  there  '  sits 
up  aloft'  a  man  called  a  *  strapper/  whose  sole 
duty  it  is,  on  the  arrival  of  every  train^  to  inspect, 
clean,  shampoo,  and  refresh  with  cold-drawn 
neaf  s-foot  oil  the  luggage-straps,  which,  in  con- 
sequence of  several  serious  accidents  that  have 
occurred  from  their  breaking,  are  now  lined  in- 
side with  strong  iron  wire.  It  is  the  especial 
duty  of  this  inquisitor  to  condemn  any  straps  thaeb 
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may  be  faulty,  in  order  that  they  may  be  imme- 
diately replaced. 

After  the  pasaenger-carriages  are  all  washed 
and  dried,  they  are  minutely  examined  by  one  or 
more  of  the  foremen  of  the  coach  department,  who 
order  off  to  their  adjoining  establishment  any  that 
may  require  repair.  Those  that  remain  are  then 
Tisited,  lastly,  by  ^the  duster*  who  enters  each 
carriage  with  a  cloth,  a  leather,  a  brush,  and  a 
dust-pan,  with  which  apparatus  he  cleans  the 
windows,  wipes  the  wood-work,  brushes  the  blue 
cloth  seats,  sides,  and  backs-— and  when  this 
operation  is  concluded  the  carriages  are  reported 
fit  to  depart,  and  accordingly  are  then  marshalled 
into  trains  for  that  purpose. 

Lost  iMggage  Office, — At  a  short  distance 
from  the  terminus  of  the  up-trains  there  is  a 
foundling-office,  termed  the  Lost  Luggage  Office, 
in  which  are  received  all  articles  which  the  pas- 
sengers leave  behind  them,  and  which  on  the 
arrival  of  every  train  are  brought  by  the  com- 
pany's ^searcher'  to  this  office.  The  superintend- 
ent on  receiving  them  records  in  a  book  a  descrip- 
tion of  each  article,  stating  on  what  day,  by  what 
train,  in  what  carriage  it  arrived,  and  by  whom 
found.  All  luggage  bearing  an  address  is  kept 
about  forty-eight  hours,  and,  if  during  that  time 
no  one  caUs  for  it,  it  is  then  forwarded  by  rail  or 
other  conveyance  to  its  owner.  In  case  it  bears 
no  address,  if  not  inquired  after,  it  is  after  a 
month  opened ;  and  if  any  clue  to  the  owner  can 
be  found  within,  a  letter  is  addressed  to  him.  Kno 
clue  be  found,  the  property  is  kept  about  two  years, 
and  has  hitherto  been  then  sold  by  auction  in  the 
large  coach-factory  to  the  Company's  servants — a 
portion  of  the  proceeds  being  handed  over  to  the 
sick-fund  for  persons  who  have  been  hurt  in  the 
service,  and  the  remainder  to  '  the  Friendly  So- 
ciety' among  the  men.  It  having,  however,  been 
ascertained  that  a  few  of  the  Railway  men  who 
had  spare  cash  purchased  the  greater  portion  of 
these  articles,  it  has,  we  understand,  very  lately 
been  determined  henceforward  to  sell  the  whole  of 
this  property  by  auction  exclusively  to  the  public; 
and  as  the  Company's  servants  are  not  allowed  to 
be  purchasers,  they  can  no  longer  derive  any 
benefit  whatever  from  lost  property,  which  must 
often  be  of  inestimable  value  to  its  owner,  and 
which  they  therefore  should  have  no  interest, 
direct  or  indirect,  in  concealing  from  him. 

A  second  ledger,  entitled  *  Luggage  Inquiry 
Book/  is  kept  in  this  office,  and,  if  3ie  articles 
therein  inquired  after  have  not  been  brought  in 
by  the  searcher,  copies  of  the  description  are  for- 
warded to  each  of  the  offices  where  the  lost  luff- 
gage  is  kept ;  for  by  the  Company's  orders  idl 
luggage  found  between  Wolverton  and  London  is 
without  delay  forwarded  to  the  latter  station,  all 
between  Wolverton  and  Birmingham  to  Birming- 
bam,  and  so  on. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  above  orders 
may  not  have  been  attended  to,  and  therefore,  as 
a  last  reBooiee,  the  naperintendent  of  the  Lost 


Luggage  Office  at  Euston  Station  writes  to  310 
stations  on  fortj-two  lines  of  rails  to  inquire  after 
a  lost  article,  be  it  ever  so  small,  and  if  it  be  at 
none  of  these  stations  a  letter  is  then  addressed  to 
the  owner,  informing  him  that  his  lost  property 
is  not  on  the  railway. 

In  the  office  in  which  these  ledgers  and  letter- 
books  are  made  up,  are  to  be  seen  on  shelves  and 
in  compartments  the  innumerable  articles  which 
have  been  left  in  the  trains  during  the  last  two 
months,  each  being  ticketed  and  numbered  with 
a  figure  corresponding  with  the  entry-book  in 
which  the  article  is  defined.  Without,  however, 
describing  in  detail  this  property  we  will  at  once 
proceed  to  a  large  pitch-dark  subterranean  vaulted 
chamber,  warmed  by  hot-air  iron  pipes,  in  which 
are  deposited  the  flock  of  lost  sheep,  or,  without 
metaphor,  the  lost  luggage  of  the  last  two  years. 

Suspended  from  the  roof  there  hangs  horizon- 
tally in  this  chamber  a  gas-pipe  about  eight  feet 
long,  and  as  soon  as  the  brilliant  burners  at  each 
end  were  lighted  the  scene  was  really  astounding. 
It  would  be  infinitely  easier  to  say  what  there  is 
not  than  what  there  is,  in  the  forty  compartments 
like  great  wine-bins  in  which  all  this  lost  pro- 
perty is  arranged.  One  is  choke-full  of  men's 
hats,  another  of  parasols,  umbrellas  and  sticks  of 
every  "possible  description.  One  would  think 
that  sdl  the  ladies'  reticules  on  earth  were  de- 
posited in  a  third.  How  many  little  smelling- 
bottles — ^how  many  little  embroidered  pocket- 
handkerchiefs — ^how  many  little  musty  eatables 
and  comfortable  drinkables — ^how  many  little 
bills,  important  little  notes,  and  other  very  small 
secrets  each  may  have  contained,  we  felt  that  we 
would  not  for  the  world  have  ascertained ;  but 
when  we  gazed  at  the  enormous  quantity  of  red 
cloaks,  red  shawls,  red  tartan-plaids,  and  red 
scarfs  piled  up  in  one  corner,  it  was  we  own  im- 
possible to  help  reflecting  that  surely  English 
ladies  of  all  ages  who  wear  red  cloaks,  Ac.,  must 
in  some  mysterious  way  or  other  be  powerfully 
affected  by  the  whine  of  compressed  air,  by  the 
sudden  ringing  of  a  bell,  by  the  sight  of  their 
friends — ^in  short,  by  the  various  conflicting  emo- 
tions that  disturb  the  human  heart  on  arriving  at 
the  up-terminus  of  the  Euston  Station ;  for  else 
how,  we  gravely  asked  ourselves,  could  we  possi- 
bly acoount  for  the  extraordinary  red  heap  before 
us? 

Of  course,  in  thb  Rolando-looking  cave  there 
were  plenty  of  carpet-bags,  ffun-cases,  portman- 
teaus, writing-desks,  books,  bibles,  cigar-cases,  &c. 

Some  little  time  ago  the  superintendent,  on 
breaking  open,  previous  to  a  general  sale,  a  locked 
leather  hat-box,  which  had  lain  in  this  dungecm 
two  years,  found  in  it,  under  the  hat,  £65  in 
Bank  of  England  notes,  with  one  or  two  private 
letters,  which  enabled  him  to  restore  the  money 
to  the  owner,  who,  it  turned  out,  had  been  so 
positive  that  he  had  left  his  hat-box  at  an  hotel 
at  Birmingham  that  he  had  made  no  inquiry  for 
it  at  the  xailway  offioe. 
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Pared'Ddivery  Office. — Besides  what  is  term- 
ed 'the  goods  traffic/  or  the  oonveyance  of  heavy 
goods  in  luggage-trains,  the  London  and  North- 
western Bailwaj  Company  have  for  some  time 
undertaken  to  forward  by  their  passenger  tmins, 
to  the  various  stations  on  as  well  as  beyond  their 
lines,  light  parcels,  for  the  conveyance  and  de- 
livery of  which,  charges,  of  which  the  following 
are  a  sample,  are  made : 
For  parcels  under  12lbs.  weight: —  s.  d. 

From  London  to  any  part  of  Birmingham 
and  vice  versa 10 

For  distances  under  160  miles      .        .        16 
"  "  210  miles  .20 

From  London  to  Durham,  Carlisle,  or  New- 
castle          3    0 

From  London  to  Eklinburgh  or  Glasgow        4    0 

The  above  charges  include  porterage  and  de- 
livery of  the  parcels.  In  London,  however,  the 
delivery  is  limited  to  within  three  miles  of  the 
CknenJ  Post-Office^  or  bay  six  miles  from  Eustpn 
Square. 

The  mode  in  which  the  business  of  this  de- 
partment is  conducted  at  Euston  Station  is  briefly 
as  follows  : —  - 

The  superintendent  of  the  department  sits  in 
an  elevated  room,  the  sides  of  which  being  glazed 
enable  him  to  look  down  on  his  right  and  left 
into  two  offices,  both  of  which  communicate  on 
the  south  with  the  street  by  which  parcels  arrive 
from  or  depart  to  various  parts  of  the  metropolis, 
and  on  the  north  side  with  a  branch  railway  lead- 
ing into  the  main  line.  The  floor  of  one  of  these 
two  offices  is  generally  covered  with  articles 
which  have  just  arrived  by  rwl  from  all  parts  of 
England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland ;  that  of  the  other 
with  parcels  to  be  despatched  by  rail  to  similar 
destinations.  In  the  day  time,  the  down  parcels 
are  despatched  from  the  office  in  the  break- 
waggons  of  various  passenger-trains,  and  the 
following  locked  up  vans  laden  with  small  parcels 
are  also  forwarded  every  night : — 
S  vans  for  Birmingham,  1  van  for  Newcastle, 
1  **  Manchester,  1  "  Derby, 
1      "        Liverpool,  1       "      Nottingham. 

1       '^        Carlisle  and  Lancaster. 

The  number  of  parcels  thus  conveyed  to  and 
from  London  and  the  North  during  the  year  1847, 
amounted  to  787,969.  The  manner  in  which  all 
these  little  parcels  are  circulated  throughout  the 
oountry  is  as  follows : 

As  soon  as  the  empty  railway  vans  arrive  by 
die  branch-rail  close  to  the  north  side  of  the 
parcels-office,  a  porter,  who,  assisted  by  his  com- 
rades, has  for  some  time  previously  been  arranging 
the  parcels  into  heaps  according  to  their  respec- 
tive destinations,  commencing  with  one  set  of 
them  and  rapidly  taking  up  parcel  after  parcel, 
exclaims  in  a  loud  monotonous  tone,  easily 
enough  set  to  music,  inasmuch  as  it  is  exactly 
the  middle  note  of  a  stout  porter's  voice,  and 
which  never  varies  for  a  moment  daring  the 
whole  operatic 


<  Now  Leighton. 

*  A  paper  for  Hancock,  of ,  light. 

'  A  basket  for  Wag^staff,  of ,  out  8d.  light. 

*  A  box  for  Torakins,  of  ,  weighs,  (he  puts 

it  into  an  index  scale  at  his  right  hand,  and  in 
about  three  seconds  adds)  26  pounds. 

*  A  paper  for  Jones,  of——,  out  4d.  * 
Now  Leamnpon. 

'A  paper  tor  S.  on  Avon  (the  porter  never  says 
Stratford)  for ^,  light,"  &c  &c. 

As  fast  as  this  chanting  porter  drawls  out  his 
facts  the  chief  clerk  records  them,  convulsively 
snatching  up  at  each  change  of  station  the  par- 
ticular book  of  entry  which  belongs  to  it.  Another 
clerk  at  each  exclamation  hands  over  to  a  porter 
a  bill  for  the  cost  of  conveyance,  which  he  pastes 
to  every  parcel.  For  all  articles  declared  by  the 
first  porter  to  be  '  lighi,'  by  which  he  means  that 
they  do  not  exceed  twelve  pounds  weight — (by 
far  the  greater  number  are  of  this  description) — 
the  charge  on  the  paper  to  be  affixed  is  r^y 
printed,  which  ^ectually  prevents  fraud;  but 
where  the  weight  exceeds  twelve  pomids,  or  where 
any  sum  has  been  paid  out,  the  charges  are  una- 
voidably inserted  in  ink.  The  velocity  with 
which  all  these  little  parcels  are  booked,  weigh- 
biUed,  placed  into  lumd-trucks,  wheeled  off  to 
their  respective  vans,  packed,  locked  up,  and  then 
despatched  down  the  little  branch-rail  to  the  main 
line,  on  which  is  the  train  ready  to  convey  them, 
is  very  surprising.  While  witnessing  the  opera- 
tion, however,  we  could  not  help  observing  that 
the  Company's  porters  took  about  as  much  notice 
of  the  words  ^Keep  this  side  uppermost,'  'With 
care,'  'Glass,'  *To  be  kept  very  dry,'  Ac.,  as  the 
Admiralty  would  of  an  intimation  from  some 
dowager-duchess  that  her  nephew,  who  is  about 
to  join  the  Thunderer  as  a  midshipman,  'has 
rather  a  peculiar  ctmstiiuiion,  and  will  therefore 
require  for  some  years  very  particular  gabe.' 

[To  be  continued.] 


OBSCURE  IlfVENTOBS^ 

Does  it  ever  occur  to  any  one  how  many  great 
and  useful  inventions  in  the  arts  are  inherited  by 
the  present  age,  not  only  without  its  having  paid 
anything  for  them,  but  for  the  most  part  without 
a  consciousness  of  who  were  the  inventors  ?  In 
general,  there  exists  little  doubt  as  to  who  were 
the  discoverers  of  the  steam-engine,  and  the  other 
mighty  things  which  are  daily  doing  such  wonders; 
but  of  the  origin  of  many  thousands  of  small  in- 
ventions,  although  important  in  their  way,  little 
is  popularly  known.  Farther  perhaps  than  the 
transient  publicity  of  a  newspaper  paragraph^ 
names  worthy  of  renown  receive  no  distinct  re- 
cognition. The  world  gets  a  present  of  some- 
thing which  makes  life  glide  more  smoothly,  and 
soon  nobody  can  tell  who  was  the  benefactor. 
When  looking  at  one  of  the  most  highly-im- 
proved watches,  we  are  little  aware  of  the  number 
of  minds  which  for  oenturies  have  been  thinking 
and  contriving  is  order  to  bring  this  little  ma- 
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chine  to  its  present  condition.  And  so  on  with 
everything  else.  There  b  not  a  single  process  in 
the  arts  which  has  not  engaged  mind  after  mind 
to  carry  it  to  perfection.  What  time  has  been 
consumed  in  calculation — ^what  hopes  have  been 
rais^,  raised  only  to  be  disappointed — ^worst  of 
all,  what  ingratitude  has  been  experienced ! — ^for 
the  world,  be  it  known,  never  thanks  anybody 
for  anything — unless,  indeed,  it  be  in  the  way  of 
fighting,  which  seldom  goes  without  the  highest 
commendations  aUd  rewards. 

On  the  present  occasion,  we  are  happy  to  be 
able  to  rescue  the  name  of  a  humble  but  merito- 
rious inventor  from  oblivion.  Until  within  the 
last  eighty  years,  the  finer  kind  of  flour  was  made 
by  what  was  called  bolting  it  through  a  coarse 
doth.  This  doth  was  fastened  loosely  on  a  skde- 
ton  cylinder,  and  enclosed  in  a  box  with  projectmg 
wooden  ribs  inside,  against  which  the  clo&  beat 
when  the  cylinder  was  turned  round,  and  thus 
knocked  the  fine  particles  of  flour  through.  The 
bolting-doth  was  usually  of  woollen,  but  more 
andcntly  it  appears  to  have  consisted  of  eoarae 
linen  called  dowlas. 

The  bolting-oloth  was  often  out  of  repair ;  the 
smallest  hole  made  it  necessary  to  dress  the  flour 
again ;  and  as  only  one  kind  could  be  dressed  at 
a  time,  the  process  was  very  tedious.  In  this 
state  of  matters  there  was  much  room  for  im- 
provement ;  and  the  improver,  from  an  accidental 
oureumstance,  at  length  appeared.  This  was 
James  Milne,  a  native  of  Aberdeen,  who  had  for 
some  years  been  settled  at  Rochdale  in  Lanca- 
diire,  where,  in  a  humble  way,  he  carried  on  the 
trade  of  a  wireworker.  One  side  of  his  shop  was 
occupied  with  the  articles  of  his  trade  manufac- 
tured by  himself,  and  on  the  other  were  displayed 
for  sale  a  few  articles  of  linen  and  woollen  dra- 
perv. 

One  day  James  Howard,  a  miller,  and  brother- 
in-law  of  Milne,  entered  the  shop  to  purchase 
some  bolting-cloUi,  and  while  it  was  bcmg  mea- 
sured, he  said,  'James,  I  wish  thou  wouldst 
invent  something  in  wire  that  would  last  longer 
than  this  cloth :  thou  art  a  clever  fellow  at  inven- 
tion :  set  thy  wits  to  work,  and  it  will  make  thy 
fortune  if  it  answers.'  Accordingly,  Milne  did 
set  his  wits  to  woik ;  and  the  genius  which  had 
hitherto  displayed  itself  in  the  construction  of 
bird-cages  and  mouse-traps,  soon  produced  a  ma- 
chine tor  dressing  flour,  which  was  taken  to 
Bucklaw  mills,  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  be^tried. 
It  answered  perfectly ;  indeed  so  complete  was 
it,  that  little  alteration  has  been  made  on  it 
since. 

The  invention,  which  occurred  between  the 
years  1760  and  1770,  improved,  we  believe,  the 
fortune  of  James  Milne,  who  at  all  events  re- 
moved to  Manchester,  where  he  amassed  suffi- 
cient property  to  enable  him  to  retire  from  busi- 
ness. 

To  the  foregoing  anecdote  may  be  added  a 
notice  of  the  manner  in  which  Enj^d  acquired 


the  art  of  splitting  bars  of  iron,  for  it  refers  to 
the  efforts  of  an  obscure  genius — a  man  so 
abject  as  to  be  a  street  violin-player,  yet  who  is 
said  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  a  family  of 
distinction.  We  take  the  account  from  a  late 
number  of  the  'Mining  Journal:' — ^*The  most 
extraordinaiy  and  the  nest-attested  instance  of 
enthusiasm  existing  in  conjunction  with  perse- 
verance is  related  of  the  founder  of  the  Foley 
iamilv.  This  man,  who  was  a  fiddler,  living  near 
Stourbridge,  frequently  witnessed  the  immense 
labour  and  loss  of  time  caused  by  dividing  the 
rods  of  iron  necessary  in  the  process  of  making 
nails.  The  discovery  of  the  process  of  '^  splitting," 
in  works  called  <' splitting  mills,''  was  first  m^e 
in  Sweden,  and  the  consequences  of  this  advance 
in  art  were  most  disastrous  to  the  manufacturers 
of  iron  about  Stourbridge.  Foley,  the  fiddler, 
was  shortly  missed  from  his  accustomed  rounds, 
and  was  not  again  seen  for  many  years.  He  had 
mehtally  resolved  to  ascertain  by  what  means  the 
splitting  of  bars  of  iron  iras  accomplished,  and 
without  communicating  his  intention  to  a  single 
human  being,  he  proceeded  to  Hull,  and  thence, 
without  funds,  worked  his  passage  to  the  Swedish 
iron  port.  Arrived  in  Sweden,  he  begged  and 
fiddled  his  way  to  the  iron  foundries,  where,  after 
a  time,  he  became  a  universal  favourite  with  the 
workmen ;  and  from  the  apparent  entire  absence 
of  intelligence,  or  any  thing  like  ultimate  object, 
he  was  received  into  the  works,  to  every  part  of 
which  he  had  access.  He  took  the  advantage 
thus  offered,  and  having  stored  his  memory  with 
observations,  he  disappeared  from  amongst  his 
kind  friends  as  he  had  appeared,  no  one  knew 
why  or  whither.  On  his  return  to  England,  he 
communicated  his  voyage  and  its  result  to  Mr. 
Knight  and  another  person  in  the  neighbourhood 
with  whom  he  associated,  and  by  whom  the  ne- 
cessary buildings  were  erected,  and  machinery 
provided.  When  at  length  everything  was  pre- 
pared, it  was  found  that  the  machmery  would  not 
act ;  at  all  events  it  did  not  answer  the  sole  end 
of  its  erection — ^it  would  not  split  the  bar  of  iron. 
Foley  disappeared  again,  and  it  was  concluded 
that  shame  and  mortification  at  his  failure  had 
driven  him  away  for  ever.  Not  so;  again, 
diough  somewhat  more  speedily,  he  found  his 
way  to  the  Swedish  iron-works,  where  he  was 
joyfully  received;  and  to  make  sure  of  their 
fiddler,  he  was  lodged  in  the  splitting-mill  itself. 
Here  was  the  veiy  end  and  aim  of  his  life  attained 
beyond  his  utmost  hopes.  He  soon  discovered 
the  cause  of  his  failure.  He  made  rude  draw- 
ings, and  after  remaining  sufficient  time  to  verify 
his  observations,  and  impress  them  clearly  on  his 
mind,  once  more  returned  to  England.  This 
time  he  was  completely  successful,  and  by  the  re- 
sult of  his  experience,  enriched  himself,  and 
greatly  benefitted  his  countrymen.  This  appears 
the  most  extraordinaiy  instance  of  persevering 
self-devotion  recorded  in  modem  times. 
An  additional  instance  presents  itself.    There 
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now  exists,  we  belieye,  an  apparatus  for  protect^ 
ing  the  person  against  fire^  and  by  the  nse  of 
which  any  one  may  walk  about  uninjured  in  the 
midst  of  a  burning  house.  Whether  this  has  any 
relation  to  an  invention  of  a  person  named 
Roberts,  we  are  not  aware ;  but  the  apparatus  he 
contrived  is  deserving  of  special  mention.  About 
twenty  years  ago,  John  Roberts,  a  totally  unedu- 
cated miner  in  the  Whitehaven  collieries,  invented 
a  species  of  head-dress,  called  a  safety-hood,  by 
the  use  of  which  burning  houses,  and  pits  suspect- 
ed of  being  choked  with  fire-damp,  could  be 
entered  with  impunity.  It  consisted  of  a  skeleton 
tin  cap,  rising  pretty  high  over  th&  head,  on 
which  was  placed  a  covering  of  flannel,  perforated 
m  ^nt,  and  furnished  with  glass  eye-pieces. 
The  skirts  of  the  hood  protected  the  shoulders, 
and  the  body  was  sheltered  by  a  flannel  cloak. 
The  whole  of  this  simple  and  unexpensive  appa- 
ratus was  dipped  in  water  previous  to  being  used ; 
and  possibly,  for  anything  we  have  heard,  the 
water  may  have  contained  a  solution  of  alum, 
which  is  well  known  to  be  a  powerful  preservative 
against  the  action  of  fire.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
Roberts,  when  equipped  in  his  hood  and  cloak, 
became  quite  salamandnne.  His  first  public  ex- 
periment was  made  in  a  low  building  connected 
with  certain  vitriol  works  near  Whitehaven.  A 
quantity  of  straw,  thickly  strewn  with  sulphur, 
was  scattered  along  the  floor,  and  set  on  fire ;  and 
when  the  atmosphere  became  so  unendurable  as 
to  drive  the  bystanders  from  the  doorway,  Roberts, 
in  his  hood  and  cloak,  entered  the  house.  The 
door  was  closed  behind  him,  and  he  remained 
upwards  of  twenty  minutes  without  inoonvenience 
in  a  place  where,  under  the  usual  circumstances, 
no  living  creature  could  have  existed  one-fourth 
of  the  time.  He  afi;erwards  underwent  various 
oth^  trials  with  equal  security.  The  merits  of 
the  invention,  however,  were  generally  unheeded; 
and  had  not  Mr.  Wilson  L^ger,  editor  of  the 
'Whitehaven  Gazette,'  interest^  himself  in  his 
behalf,  this  ingenious  individual  might  have  re- 
mained unknown.  By  Mr.  Wilson,  Roberts  was 
introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  late  J.  C.  Curwen, 
M.  P.,  who,  we  believe,  was  the  means  of  bring- 
ing the  invention  under  the  inspection  of  different 
scientific  bodies  in  London,  Dublin,  and  Paris, 
before  whom  Roberts  put  the  powers  of  his  hood 
to  the  test  in  many  severe  experimental  trials. 
He  was  warmly  applauded  by  the  gentlemen  who 
witnessed  these  triab,  and  was,  we  are  informed, 
rewarded  in  a  handsome  manner.  The  Duke  of 
Sussex,  as  president  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  pre- 
sented him  with  a  gold  medal  in  token  of  the  ap- 
probation of  the  members  of  that  institution.  As 
a  means  of  preserving  life  in  mines  after  an  ex- 

Elosion,  and  in  buildings  when  on  fire,  the  safety- 
ood,  we  are  assured,  is  a  most  useful  and  meri- 
torious invention.  Roberts,  its  contriver,  died  at 
Bolton  in  Stafibrdshire,.  in  great  poverty,  about 
nine  years  ago,  shortly  after  his  return  from 
France;  leaving  a  widow  and  son  in  great  destitu- 
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tion.  From  inquiries  we  have  made,  he  was  a 
person  deserving  of  a  better  fete  than  that  which 
attended  his  eflforts. — Chambers^i  Journal. 


CIRCT7LAB  01"  THE  BIBLE  ASSOCIATION  OF 
FRIENDS  IN  AfllERICA. 

In  again  calling  the  attention  of  Auxiliaries  to 
the  annual  Queries  to  be  answered  previous  to  the 
general  meeting  of  the  Association  in  Fourth 
month,  die  Correspondinff  Committee  would  press 
upon  Friends  who  have  been  engased  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  me  importance 
of  obtaining  accurate  information  of  the  wants  of 
their  respective  neighbourhoods,  and  forwarding 
their  reports  to  the  Depository  before  the  first  of 
Fourth  month. 

It  may  be  recollected  that  in  making  donations 
to  auxiliaries,  the  Board  can  only  determine  what 
number  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  are  required 
by  each,  from  the  information  given  in  its  report. 
Hence  those  Auxiliaries  who  do  not  report  in 
time,  are  liable  to  be  left  out  in  the  distribution. 

It  is  desirable  that  specific  directions  should  be 
given  in  every  case,  how  boxes  should  be  marked 
and  forwarded;  and  that  their  receipt  should  al- 
ways be  promptly  acknowledged. 

Address  John  Richardson,  No.  50  North 
Fourth  street,  Philadelphia. 

Thomas  Kimbeb, 
Charles  Yaknall, 
Committee  of  Correspondence. 

Queries. 

1.  What  number  of  families  or  individuals 
have  been  cratuitously  furnished  with  the  Holy 
Scriptures  by  the  Association  during  the  past 
year  ? 

2.  What  number  of  Bibles  and  Testaments 
have  been  sold  by  the  Association  within  the 
past  year? 

8.  How  many  members,  male  and  female,  are 
there  belonging  to  the  Association;  and  what 
number  of  families  of  Friends  reside  within  its 
limits  ? 

4.  Are  there  any  families  of  Friends  within 
your  limits  not  supplied  with  the  Holy  Scriptures; 
and  if  so,  how  many? 

6.  How  many  members  of  our  Society,  capable 
of  reading  the  Bible,  do  not  own  a  complete  copy 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ? 

6.  How  many  Bibles  or  Testaments  may  pro- 
bably be  disposed  of  by  sale  within  your  limits  1 

7.  Is  the  income  of  the  Auxiliary  sufficient  to 
supply  those  within  its  limits  who  are  not  duly 
furnished  with  the  Holy  Scriptures  ? 

8.  What  number  of  Bibles  and  Testaments 
would  it  be  necessary  for  the  Bible  Association  to 
furnish  gratuitously,  to  enable  the  Auxiliary  to 
supply  ^ch  family  ? 

9.  What  number  would  be  necessary  to  fur- 
nish each  member  of  our  religious  Society,  capa- 
ble of  reading,  who  is  destitute  of  a  copy^  and 
unable  to  purd^ase  it  1 
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THOUGHTS  ON  A  WINTER  NIGHT. 

BT   A  PRISONER   IN  THB   B.  STATE  PKNITKNTIART. 


Ah  !  little  think  the  pleasure-seeking  crowds, 

By  giddy  joy,  or  senseless  riot  led^ 

Wnat  scenes  of  care  this  dismal  ni<;ht  enshrouds. 

Perchance,  beneath  the  covert  of  some  shed, 

Withoift  wnereon  to  lay  his  pensive  head. 

Some  weary  victim  groans,  with  care  opprpss'd. 

Where  none  are  near  to  smooth  his  lowly  bed  : 

No  voice  of  friendship  cheers  the  soul  distressed, 

No  love,  no  hope,  to  soothe  the  dying  wand'rer's  breast. 

Ah  yes,  although  this  bitter,  cheerless  night. 

By  laugh  of  joy,  or  shouts  of  mirth  is  rent : 

Tbough  each  unthinking  heart  within  beats  light, 

Without,  cold,  bli^hlin^^  penury's  fad  lament. 

In  di«mal  accents,  through  the  ni^bt  is  sent. 

In  some  sad  hovel,  wrapt  in  gloomy  care. 

O'er  sorrows  deep  her  meagre  form  is  bent — 

That  sobbing  heart — ^those  sunken  eyes  declare, 

Tue  blighting  scenes  of  haggard  woe,  that  entered  there. 

Think  1 — giddy  mortal,  dancing  thus  along— 
Man's  but  a  creature  of  a  moment's  birth : 
Tuy  senseless  joy  can  ne'er  thy  life  prolong, 
Nor  ^ield  thee  irom  th'  avenging  hand  of  death ! 
Will  hours  of  joy,  or  evenings  pass'd  in  mirth. 
Soothe,  in  that  hour  of  dread,  thy  tortured  mind  f 
No !  they  will  Hy,  as  flies  thy  fleeting  breath — 
Not  to  return  again — ba;  as  the  wind 
They  pass  away,  and  leave  uo  trace  nor  mark  behind  I 

But  cold  misfortune !  though  thy  gilt  may  be 

Tae  keenest  w.mnd  that  e'er  a  bosom  tore, 

Yet  ihou  canst  melt  the  heart  in  sympathy. 

That  never  felt  a  brother's  pan^s  before. 

Yes,  thou  the  proudest,  bau^htieit  mind  cans't  lower  : 

Struck  down  by  thee,  the  sinner's  wounded  heart 

So  taught  from  this  vain,  wretched  world  to  soar, 

And  sue  far  grace  to  Him,  wbo  will  impart 

That  balm  that  heals  the  wound,  and  can  allay  the  smart. 

Free,  then,  as  thou  receiv'st — so  freely  give  j 
Thy  joys  are  Uut  thee  in  this  world — no  more.* 
Then  shield  the  orphan,  bid  the  wand'rer  live  $ 
Nor  scorn  to  listen  to  the  humble  poor. 
When  driv'n  by  want,  thy  bounty  they  implore. 
Call  in  the  stran^Eer,  spread  the  couch  of  rest, 
Nor  drive  the  wretch,  unpitied,  from  thy  door. 
For  he  who  feels  for  brother-men  distress'd. 
That  man,  of  aU  mankind,  will  please  his  God  the  best  I 

I»quirer, 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

CoNORSSs.— The  General  Appropriation  Bill,  in- 
cluding Sonator  Walker's  amendment,  providing  a 
temporary  government  for  California  and  New 
Me.\ico,  (aoli(^ed  in  our  last,)  passed  the  Senate  on 
the  28th  ult.  It  was  thsn  returned  to  the  House, 
where  it  was  taken  up  on  the  2d  inst.  The  Senate's 
amendment  was  amended  by  the  insertion  of  a  pro- 
yiso,  that  the  law  of  Mexico,  prohibiting  slavery, 
remain  in  force  until  repealed  by  Congress :  and  the 
whole  amendment  was  then  rejected.  The  bill 
being  returned  to  the  Senate,  that  body  insisted  on 
its  amendment,  and  committees  of  conference  were 
appointed,  which  were  unable  to  agree  upon  any- 
thing. On  the  night  of  the  3d,  the  last  of  the  session, 
the  bill  again  came  up  in  the  House.  An  amend- 
ment to  Walker's,  leaving  the  Texas  boundary  un- 
defined;  passed  by  186  to  30.  Another  amendment, 
authorizing  the  extension  of  the  laws,  &c.,  for  the 
time  being  only,  was  adoptedy  111  to  105,  and  the 


amendment,  thus  amended,  passed  by  yeas  107, 
nays  104.  The  Senate  then,  by  a  rote  of  38  to  7, 
receded  from  its  amendment,  and  the  bill  finali^ 
passed  both  Houses,  and  was  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  .session  was  protracted,  by  both  Houses, 
to  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  4lh,  and  the 
utmost  confusion  and  uproar  prevailed  during  the 
night.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  clearly  the  effect 
of  the  numerous  conflicting  motions  and  votes,  but 
it  appears  certain  that 'no  govenmient  has  been  pro- 
vided  for  the  new  territories,  other  than  a  bill  ex- 
tending the  revenue  lawff  over  California.  A  motion 
to  take  up  the  California  bill  from  the  House,  was 
defeated  in  the  Senate,  25  to  28.  The  Minesota 
Territorial  bill  passed  both  Houses.  (Muiesota  lies 
north  of  Wisconsin  and  Eowa.)  The  Home  Depart- 
ment bill  also  passed  the  Senate,  as  did  the  Naval 
Appropriation,  Post  Office  Appropriation,  bill  for 
coining  goU  dollars  and  double  eagles,  and  many 
other  bil&.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Branch  Mint  at 
New  York,  passed  the  House,  but  does  not  appear 
to  have  passed  the  Senate.  The  Thirtieth  Congress 
finally  adjourned  on  the  morning  of  the  4  th.  An 
extra  session  of  the  new  Senate  was  convened  on 
the  5th,  for  the  purpose  of  acting  upon  Executire 
nominations. 

Presidekt  Tatlor  was  inaugurated  on  the  5th. 
His  inau;;urei  address  is  much  more  brief  than  such 
documents  usually  are.  The  duties  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  his  determination  to  discharge  them  to 
the  best  of  his  ability,  are  expressed  in  general 
terms.  On  the  subject  of  War,  he  expresses  the 
hope  that  no  international  question  can  now  arise 
which  may  not  be  settled  by  wise  negotiation,  and 
thinks  it  eminently  the  duty  of  our  Government 
<Mo  exhaust  every  resort  of'^  honorable  diplomacy 
before  appealing  to  arms." 

Pennsylvania  Legirlaturb  —The  joint  resolu- 
tion for  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  so  as  to 
give  the  election  of  judges  to  the  people  passed  the 
Senate  on  the  1st  inst.,  by  21  to  8.  On  the  2d,  a 
bill  changing'  the  mode  of  grantinc^  tavern  licenses 
in  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  so  as  to 
allow  the  County  Treasurer  to  issue  a  license  to 
any  one  paying  a  certain  sum  therefor,  passed  the 
House,  yeas  74,  nays  9.  A  bill  providing  for  the 
re-issue  of  relief  notes,  passed  the  Senate  on  the 
28th  ult.,  by  17  to  14.  A  substitute,  authorizing  a 
loan  of  $600,000  for  the  redemption  of  the  relief 
issues,  was  rejected,  13  to  16.  On  the  3d  inst.,  a 
bill  to  restrain  corporations  from  issuing  obligations 
redeemable  otherwise  than  in  gold  and  silver, 
passed  the  Senate,  with  two  amendments,  one  of 
which  prohibits  any  oompany  in  this  Common- 
wealth irom  issuing  any  note  tor  circulation.  pRya- 
ble  in  gold  and  silver ;  and  the  other  pronibits 
municipal  corporations  from  issuing  notes  or 
scrip. 

WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction  will  meet  in  Phila- 
delphia on  Sixth  day  afternoon,  the  16th  inst.,  at  3 
o'clock. 


FREE  PRODUCE  STORE. 
The  Stated  Semi-Annual  Meetint;  of  the  '<  Philadel- 
phia Free  Produce   AsRoeiation  of  Friends/'  will  be 
held  at  Clarkson   Hall,  Cherry  street,  above  6tb,  on 
5th  day  eveaiAS  *^  1^^^  *"'^-*  at  half  past  7  o'clock. 
Gbo.  W.  Tatlor,  Secretary. 
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MEMOiaALS  OF  REBECCA  JONES. 

(Copyright  aaearad.) 

NO.  xxxn. 

(Coatloued  from  page  379.] 

Our  friend  was  eminent  for  pleading  the  cause 
of  the  poor,  and  for  acting,  as  we  have  had  oc- 
casion to  notice,  as  an  almoner  to  the  richj  and 
to  those  who  were  in  affliction,  she  was  an  un- 
wearied and  tenderly  sympathising  friend.  Being 
prepared  by  her  early  ezperionoe,  to  appreciate 
the  privilege  of  visiting  those  whose  goings  were 
established  in  the  way  of  life  and  s^vation,  she 
had  resolved,  that  if  ever  favoured  to  have  a  house 
of  her  own,  it  should  be  open  to  all  who  wished 
to  seek  the  society  of  the  serious.  To  this  she 
adhered.  Her  mansion,  though  small,  was  freely 
open  to  all  who  desired  her  society,  or  who  were 
in  distress  of  any  kind,  from  mental  or  physical 
causes.  She  was  known  to  be  confidential,  and  the 
afflicted  were  bold  to  open  freely  their  situation, 
to  this  mother  in  Israel,  as  she  might,  in  an  ex- 
tended sense,  be  called.  Among  many  instances 
of  the  confidence  which  was  freely  reposed  in  her 
by  all  classes,  we  may  briefly  narrate  the  fol- 
lowing: 

At  the  comer  of  Brooke's  Court  and  Front 
street,  dwelt  a  wealthy  West  Indian  family,  who 
had  two  female  shives,  a  mother  and  daughter. 
The  mother  went  out  to  work,  always  paving  her 
master  two  shillings  and  sixpence  for  each  day  so 
spent,  and  saving  the  rest,  with  the  understanding 
that  she  mi^t  purchase  her  freedom  for  one  hun- 
dred dollars.  When,  by  her  exertions,  aided  by 
the  generosity  of  some  of  her  employers,  this  sum 
had  been  raised,  (being  willing  to  remain  in 
slavery  that  she  might  obtain  the  blesnng  of 
freedom  for  her  beloved  child,)  she  offered  to  pay 
the  money  for  the  emandpation  of  her  daughter 
Maria,  a  beautiful  girl,  with  light  hair,  soft  blue 
eyes,  and  elegant  fGrm,  who  would  have  passed 


for  a  white  girl;  but  for  her,  two  hundred  dollars 
were  demanded.  This  sum  in  process  of  time 
was  raised  and  paid,  and  Maria  considered  herself 
free,  having  only  her  master's  bare  word  for  it 
She  continued  in  the  frunily,  and  was  employed 
in  needle  work,  which  she  performed  with  ex- 
quisite neatness.  Her  master's  mother  being 
about  to  retom  to  the  West  Indies,  Maria  made 
some  elegant  dresses,  with  much  ornamental  worik, 
for  some  connections  in  the  islands,  and  having 
prepared  them,  she  was  sent  to  the  vessel  to  pack 
them  carefrdly  away. 

She  went,  with  many  fears  and  misgivings,  and 
whilst  she  was  in  the  cabin,  the  vessel  put  off 
from  the  wharf,  and  on  her  returning  upon  deck 
she  was  seised,  gagged,  and  pinioned.  The  weep- 
ing mother,  in  fXk  agony  of  suspense,  dared  not 
breathe  her  apprehensions ;  but  being  sent  to  fill 
the  tea-kettle  at  a  pump  of  soft  water,  which 
stood  up  the  court,  near  Rebecca  Jones'  kitchen, 
she  cast  a  hurried  look  to  see  if  she  was  observed, 
and  slipped  into  the  house,  where  with  very  little 
pre&oo  she  related  what  she  knew  of  the  situa- 
tion of  her  daughter,  and  the  danger  that 
awaited  her.  R.  J .  avoided  raising  her  expecta- 
tions, but  immediately  sent  our  informant  to 
Thomas  Harrison,  with  a  request  that  he  would 
come  to  her.  She  hastened  upon  the  errand  of 
mercy,  found  him  in  his  shop,  and  eagerly  gave 


him  a  condensed  statement  of  the  case.  '^  xe 
yes" — said  the  philanthropist, — "tell  her  I'll  be 
there  directly."  And  starting  at  once,  with  hasty 
steps,  he  was  with  R.  J.  before  the  messenger 
eould  return.  He  instantly  proceeded  to  Uie 
house  of  the  master,  and  opening  the  door  of  the 
parlor,  where  the  fiuuily  were  at  tea,  and  plaoing 
his  stalwart  figure  in  the  entrance,  with  his  hands 

on  the  door  posts,  he  asked — "fa  J I 

at  home  f"  The  person  named,  being  a  man  of 
courtly  manners,  rose  from  the  table  with  a  cour- 
teous bow,  and  replied,  ''That  is  my  name,  sir !'' 
''  Where's  Maria  ?"  asked  Thomas,  in  an  earnest 
tone.  "  It's  none  of  your  business,"  answered 
J.  I.,  with  a  greatly  altered  manner.  "  It  is  my 
business,  and  if  thou  dost  not  tell  me,  I'll  call  in 
the  constable  to  take  thee  to  prison,  and  keep  thee 
there  until  she  is  given  up.'^  His  wife,  being 
alarmed  at  Thomas  Harrison's  resolute  words, 
called  out,  '<0h,  don't  take  my  husband  to 
prison — Maria's  on  board  the  vessel."  «  Where 
is  the  vessel  ¥'    **  At  Race  street  wharf/'  she 
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replied^  in  spite  of  her  husband's  efforts  to  silence 
her^  and  also  gave  him  the  name  of  the  yessel. 
He  hastened  to  the  wharf^  took  a  boat,  and  waa 
soon  attempting  to  climb  the  yesseFs  steep  sides. 
The  captain  pointed  at  him  a  musket,  but  he,  still 
clambering  up,  coolly  replied,  '<  shoot  if.  thou 
darest,  thou  knowest  ^ou  wilt  be  hanged  for  it." 
Beaching  the  deck,  he  took'  the  gun  from  the 
captain  as  one  having  authority,  broke  it  over  the 
ra^ng,  threw  it  into  the  river,  and  hastened  to 
the  cabin,  where  he  found  poor  Maria  gagged, 
and  the  saliva  running  down  her  breast — ^being 
of  course  unable  to  swallow.  The  philanthropist 
took  her  to  his  house,  kept  her  till  the  vessel  had 
sailed,  and,  when  he  had  obtained  legal  papers  of 
manumission,  she  was  permitted  to  return  to  her 
former  iQ|»tor,  i^  the  capacity  of  a  servant.* 

The  following  entry  in  her  "Poor  Will's 
Pocket  Almanao  for  the  year  1798,"  is  the  only 
metrical  attempt  by  B.  J.  which  has  come  to  our 
knawledge. 

"  And  now  begins  another  year  I 
Lest  I  should  fail  I  almost  fear  I 
My  resolutions  now  are  good ; 
But,  of  himself  hath  no  man  stood. 
To  thee.  Oh  Lord,  my  soul  doth  look — 
All  other  help  I  have  forsook. 
Therefore  on  tbbx  will  I  depend, 
My  sure,  my  everlasting  Friend  \** 
Ut  mo.  l9tj  1798,  4  o*cioeky  P.  M. 

Albeit  her  character  as  a  wise  woman  may  be 
best  sustained  in  her  prose,  and  although  we  admit 
the  New  Year  resolutions  to  be  better  than  the 
poetry,  we  presume  that  our  readers  will  pardon 
a  solitary  essay  at  rhyming,  during  a  life  of  nearly 
four  score  years. 


'Though  Rebecca  Jones  sought  the  assistance  of 
Thomas  Harrison  as  a  well  known  advocate  of  the  en- 
slaved Africans,  and  one  better  qualified  than  most  men 
of  tbut  day  to  apply  such  protection  to  them  as  the  ex- 
isting laws  could  afford,  there  is  no  reason  to  apprehend 
that  she  would  approve  of  the  angry  display  of  authority 
manifested  in  the  breaking  of  the  gun.  However  of- 
fensive the  conduct  of  the  Captain,  we  cannot  justify 
this  hasty  act. 

It  may,  however  be  observed,  that  if  the  circum- 
stance occurred  near  the  time  to  which  the  course  of 
the  narrative  has  brought  us,  the  parties  concerned  in 
the  attempt  at  the  abduction  of  the  girl,  were  acting  in 
direct  violation  of  law.  By  the  act  of  1780,  sojourn- 
era  coming  into  the  state,  for  a  temporary  residence, 
and  bringing  slaves  with  them,  could  not  hold  them 
longer  than  six  months.  This  would  seem  to  have  been 
the  character  of  this  West  Indian  master,and  of  course 
Maria  was,  independently  of  the  purchase,  legally 
free.  If  the  master  came  into  the  state  after  1780, 
with  a  view  of  a  permanent  residence,  his  slaves  be- 
came instantly  entitled  to  immediate  freedom.  And 
even  if  the  girl  was  legally  a  slave,  the  attempt  to 
carry  her  off  in  that  manner,  subjected  both  master  and 
captain,  under  the  law  of  1788,  to  a  penalty  of  two 
hundred  dollars.  Thomas  Harrison  was  fully  acquainted 
with  the  laws  which  were  designed  for  the  protection 
of  the  coloured  race,  and  was  not  slow  to  perceive  the 
power  which  the  violation  of  those  laws  had  put  into  his 
hands.  Hence  the  authority  assumed  at  the  house  of 
the  master,  and  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  admits  of  an 
easy  explanation.  Ed. 


<<  Fourth  month  25th.  Our  Monthly  Meet- 
ing. Mary  Prior  remarkable  in  intercession  for 
her  own  land,  that  judgment  may  be  lAixed  with 
mercy,  and  that  three  capital  crimes,  the  slave 
trade,  war,  and  tithes,  may  be  removed.  Also, 
that  her  beloved  husband  and  children  may  be 
supp<Med  through  every  conflict.  A  solemn  and 
heart-tendering  season." 

''  Fifth  month  8th.  M.  Prior  in  supplication 
at  the  Youth's  meeting  for  her  own  knd,  lor 
Friends  there,  for  the  Ring,  that  evil  counsellors 
may  be  removed  from  him,  and  for  her  husband 
and  children.  Nicholas  Wain,  at  the  dose  of  the 
meeting,  in  like  manner  for  our  land  and  rulers, 
&c.     Truly  it  was  a  solemn  time." 

R.  J.  in  another  place  notes  the  arrival  of 
Mary  Prior,  on  the  14th  of  Third  month,  after  a 
passage  of  thirteen  weeks,  having  been  ship- 
wrecked and  taken  in  by  Gapt.  Macey. 

The  ship  in  which  she  embarked  was  a  leaky, 
unseaworthy  craft,  with  a  drunkeii  captain.  Maiy 
Prior  being  the  only  female  on  boaid,  a  youug 
nobleman,  who  to  this  time  had  been  irreligious 
and  dissipated,  attached  himself  to  her  with  the 
tenderness  of  a  son,  and  the  effect  of  her  religious 
labours  for  the  conversion  of  his  soul  soon  became 
apparent.  Yery  early  in  the  voyage  a  steady  use 
of  the  pumps  was  found  to  be  necessary,  to  which 
work  our  friend  stimulated  the  oft-times  discour- 
aged sailors.  When  at  length  it  was  found  that, 
with  all  their  labours,  the  water  gained  upon 
them,  and  the  vessel  continued  gradually  to  sink, 
the  hands  seemed  determined,  in  utter  despair,  to 
relinquish  their  efforts.  The  young  man  told 
M.  P.  that  they  two  should  sink  together,  and 
that  his  only  hope  was  in  clinging  to  her.  She 
urged  the  men  to  continue  their  pumping  for  two 
hours  longer  J — and  during  this  interval  a  sail 
was  seen.  A  distress  signal  waa  fired,  and  when 
they  saw  the  vessel  bearing  toward  them,  they 
continued  to  fire  guns  in  rapid  succeasion. 

The  captain  and  sailors  seemed  impressed  with 
the  idea  that  the  presence  of  our  firiend  had  been 
the  safety  of  them  all,  and  that  while  she  remained 
<m  board  they  would  not  sink  :  and  when  the  first 
boat  was  ready  for  transferring  them  to  their  new 
floating  habitation,  the  captain  would  not  allow 
her  to  enter  it,  insisting  that  she  should  remain  on 
board  till  the  last  person  had  left,  saying :  '<  The 
ship  won't  sink  while  she's  on  board."  The 
young  man  already  referred  to,  took  her  into  his 
arms,  and  sprang  into  the  boat.  She  saved  nothing 
but  what  was  about  her  person,  except  a  parw 
which  Thomas  Scattergood  had  entrusted  to  her 
care  for  his  wife.  Her  certificates  were  in  her 
pocket. 

Capt.  Macey's  vessel  was  well  loaded  with  oil 
and  cod-fish,  barely  sufficient  space  being  retained 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  crew.  With  such 
an  addition,  the  room  was  insufficient,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  submit  to  great  inocmvenience, 
lying  on  the  cod  fish,  and  wherever  any  space 
oimld  be  found.    Every  perstm  on  board  was  iMh 
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oessarilj  placed  at  once  upon  short  allowance. 
This  state  of  things  continued  for  some  weeks,  and 
at  length  thej  arrived  at  Philadelphia,  landing  at 
the  wharf  of  Jonathan  Willis,  who,  having  heard 
of  the  approach  of  a  vessel  consigned  to  him,  went 
to  meet  it,  and  noticed,  as  it  neared  the  wharf,  a 
plainly  dressed  woman  on  the  deck.  Being  led 
ashore,  as  soon  as  she  set  her  foot  on  the  wharf 
she  knelt,  and  at  once  the  whole  crew,  .bjwhom 
she  was  beloved  and  venerated,  reverently  un- 
covered their  heads.  A  stranger,  thinking  that 
ghe  had  stumbled,  took  hold  of  her  to  raise  her ; 
but  the  young  nobleman  repelling  the  attempt, 
said — ''Touch  her  not."  She  uttered  thanks- 
giving to  their  Divine  Preserver. 

James  Pemberton  had  written  to  invite  her  to 
hia  house,  but  Jpnathan*  Willis  took  her  home 
with  him  to  tea.  Phebe  Pemberton  soon  came 
in  her  carriage  ^d  took  her  to  her  appointed 
lodgings,  where  her  comfort  w^  provided  for 
with  the  greatest  tenderness  and  delicacy. 

Rebecca  Jones,  on  being  informed  that  evening 
of  her  arrival,  and  the  attendant  circumstances 
was  greatly  affected  and  overcome,  M.  Prior  being 
her  beloved  friend ;  and  she  hastened  to  visit  her 
early  the  next  morning. 

Otx  the  ensuing  Finh-day,  M.  Prior  attended 
Market  Street  Meeting.  The  young  nobleman, 
her  fellow  passenger,  hearing  that  she  had  gone 
thither,  followed  her.  This  was  his  first  attend- 
ance at  a  Friends'  meeting.  She  was  led  to  eluci- 
date impressively  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal 
Son,  and  her  testimony  being  sealed  upon  his 
mind,  he  supposed  it  to  be  designed  by  her  es- 
pecially for  himself.  Visiting  her  m  the  afternoon, 
he  wept  much,  and  said, — "  Oh !  why  did  you 
expose  me  so,  before  so  many  persons — Why 
could  you  not  have  told  me  all  this  in  private  V* 
Of  course  he  was  satisfied  upon  a  proper  explana- 
tion. 

Seventh  month  16th,  1798.— In  a  letter  to 
Martha  Routh  she  says — ''Thy  being  so  re- 
newedly  and  quickly  commissioned  for  service  in 
the  family,  is  animating  to  me,  a  poor,  feeble 
soldier.  May  '  thy  heiart  endure  and  thy  hands 
be  strong,'  whatever  becomes  of  me,  who  am  at 
times  in  danger  of  casting  away  that  shield  which 
hath  covered  in  many  battles.  And  yet  there  is 
occasion  thankfully  to  rejoice  in  hope,  that  if  the 
dear  youth  who  have  of  latter  time  been  brought 
under  the  holy  forming  hand,  and  have  evinced 
on  whose  side  they  are,  if  these  keep  steady  in 
their  love  and  zeal  Oodward,  that  there  will  be  a 
succession  of  standard  bearers  when  our  heads  are 
laid  low.  Of  this  number,  I  have  a  lively  pros- 
pect concerning  H.  L.  Fisher,  Sally  Cresson, 
Stephen  Grellet,  (he  is  recommended  as  a  minis- 
ter,) and  some  others  in  this  city  and  county,  for 
the  preservation  of  all  whom  I  am  tenderly  so- 
licitous. We  are  in  daily  expectation  of  the  re- 
turn of  Wm.  Savery  and  8.  Harrison,  who  have 
been  absent  six  years.  The  rest  don't  appear  to 
be  at  liberfy.     May  the  labour  bestowed  on  your 


land  be  productive  of  that  increase  of  righteoufr* 
ness  which,  doubtless,  the  great  Lord  of  the  har- 
vest designs  J — ^but  as  for  us,  I  fear  we  are  too 
much  in  Jeshurun's  state." 

[To  be  cooUaaed.] 


For  Friends'  Reriew. 

AGASSIZ. 

(Concluded  from  page  S88.) 

These  researches  among  the  fossils  had  not  a 
geological  interest  alone.  The  numerous  exami- 
nations that  Agassiz  was  obliged  to  make,  in 
order  to  establish  in  all  points  the  analogy  of 
extinct  species  with  living  types,  revealed  to  him 
anatomical  relations  of  great  interest,  which  had 
been  hitherto  passed  over.  •  He  thus  discovered 
the  important  fact,  that  there  exists  a  remarkable 
parallelism  between  the  development  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  the  development  of  the  whole  class  in 
the  series  of  ages.  *  *  *  As  to  the  relative 
superiority  of  living  types,  also,  embryology  re-, 
veals  to  us  a  wonderful  parallelism.  There  is  no 
fish,  however  imperfect,  whose  organization  does 
not  correspond  to  some  phase  in  Uie  life  of  more 
perfect  types.  Take  for  example,  the  hunprey — 
it  has,  in  place  of  the  cranium,  only  a  cartilage 
corresponding  to  the  base  of  the  skull ;  a  sin^e 
fin  more  or  less  divided,  and  no  jaws,  properly  so 
called.  Now,  the  most  perfect  of  our  fishes,  as 
the  salmon,  are  all,  at  one  period  of  their  life,  at 
the  same  point  of  development,  but  with  them  it 
is  a  transient  state,  a  stage  of  growth ;  whilst  iu 
the  other  it  is  the  permanent  condition.  These 
views  have  a  high  philosophical  bearing,  particu- 
larly in  their  application  to  other  classes  of  the 
animal  kingdom.  It  is  to  geology,  nevertheless, 
that  the  greatest  profit  is  derived  from  theqe  dis- 
coveries. They  tiirow  new  light  on  the  relative 
age  of  the  various  formations.  Another  and  more 
general  result  of  his  labours,  was  the  discovery, 
that  not  only  are  all  the  fossil  species  different 
from  those  now  living,  but  also,  that  from  one 
formation  to  another,  the  species  are  equally  dis- 
tinct. And  this  diversity  is  not  confined  to  the 
larger  formations,  but  exists  equally  between  the 
various  stages  of  the  same  formation.  The 
necessary  deduction  is,  that  the  whole  creation 
has  been  renewed  at  different  epochs,  by  a  direct 
intervention  of  the  Creator.  From  the  fact  that 
certain  basins,  like  certain  regions  of  the  earth's 
surface,  are  inhabited  by  species  peculiar  to  them, 
not  found  elsewhere  in  deposits  of  the  same  age, 
he  also  inferred  that  each  creation  was  local,  £at 
is.to  say,  that  species  were  created  in  the  locali^ 
ties  they  inhabit,  and  that  to  each  was  assigned  a 
limit,  which  it  does  not  pass  so  long  as  it  remains 
in  its  natural  condition.  Man  alone,  and  those 
few  species  that  are  associated  with  him,  are  ex- 
ceptions to  this  general  law.  These  oonsidera. 
tions,  with  others  not  less  important,  concerning 
the  relation  which  this  localization  bears  to  the 
temperature  and  degree  of  elevation  of  oontineixta 
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at  different  periods,  suggested  to  Agiusis  some 
general  reflections,  which   wiU  show  the  spirit 
with  which  he  pursued  his  enquiries.     ''  Such 
fiftcts/^  says  he,  ''  loudly  proclaim  principles  which 
science  has  hitherto  left  untouched ;  those,  I  mean, 
that  respect  the  relation  of  the  Creator  to  the 
universe.     We  see  phenomena  closely  connected 
in  the  order  of  succession;  yet,  without  any  suffi- 
cient cause  within  themselves  for  the  connection ; 
an  infinite  diversity  of  species,  without  any  mate- 
rial bond  of  union,  so  grouped  as  to  present  the 
most     admirable    progressive    development,    in 
which  our  own  species  is  involved.     Have  we  not 
here  the  most  incontestible  proo&  of  the  exist- 
ence of   a  Superior  Intelligence,  whose  power 
alone  has  been  able  to  establish  such  an  order  of 
things  ?     The  methods  of  scientific  investigation, 
however,  are  of  such  strictness,  that  what  seems 
to  our  feelings  a  matter  of  course,  we  cannot 
admit,  unless  supported  by  numerous  and  well 
established  facts }  on  this  account  I  have  delayed 
expressing  my  convictions  on  this  subject,  until 
the  last  moment ;  not  that  I  have  wished  to  avoid 
the  discussions  which  the  announcement  of  such 
results  must  necessarily  excite,  but  that  I  have 
been  desirous  not  to  provoke  them  before  estab- 
lishing for  these  results  a  purely  scientific  founda- 
tion, and  supporting  them  by  rigid  demonstrar 
tions,  rather  than  by  a  profession  of  faith.     An 
acquaintance  with  more  than   1500   species  of 
fossil  fishes,  has  taught  me  that  species  do  not 
pass  insensibly  into  each  other,  but  that  they 
appear  and  disappear  unexpectedly,  without  show- 
ing any  immediate  connection  with  those  preced- 
ing them.     *    *    *     All  these   species  have  a 
fixed  time   of   appearance   and   disappearance; 
indeed  their  existence   is  limited  to  a  definite 
period.     *     *    *     More  than  this,  in  all  ages, 
an  invisible  thread  runs  through  this  immense 
diversity,  presenting  to  us,  as  a  definite  result,  a 
continual  progress  in  this  development,  of  which 
man  is  the  end,  the  four  classes  of  vertebrated 
animab  the  intermediate  steps,  and  the  inverte- 
brata    the    constant  accessory   accompaniment. 
Have  we  not  here  the  manifestations  of  a  mind  as 
powerful  as  prolific  ?  the  acts  of  an  intelligence  as 
sublime  as  provident  f  the  marks  of  goodness  as 
infinite  as  wise?  the  most  palpable  demonstrar 
,  tion  of  the  existence  of  a  God,  author  of  all  things, 
ruler  of  the  universe,  and  dispenser  of  all  good  ? 
This,  at  least,  is  what  I  read  in  the  works  of  the 
creation,  in  contemplating  them  with  a  grateful 
heart.     Such  feelings,  moreover,  dispose  us  better 
to  fieithom  the  truth,  and  study  it  for  itself;  and 
it  is  my  conviction,  that  if,  in  the  study  of  the 
natural  sciences,  these  questions  were  less  avoided, 
even  in  the  sphere  of  direct  observation,  our  pro- 
gress would  be  generally  more  sure  and  more 
rapid.'' 

It  is  not  astonishing  that  such  results,  ac- 
companied by  views  so  wide,  and  presented 
with  the  irresistible  force  of  a  profound  convic- 
tion, guned  for  their  anthor  the  reqpeot  of  the 


scientific  world.  Learned  societies  vied  in  shew- 
ing their  sympathy  with  him,  and  (a  distinction 
then  unparalleled)  at  the  age  of  34,  Agassiz  was 
a  member  of  every  scientific  academy  of  Europe. 
He  soon  after  visited  England,  and  it  was  here 
that  he  found  at  once  the  richest  materials  and 
the  greatest  encouragement.  Whole  collections 
were  put  at  his  disposal,  and  he  obtained  many 
precious  specimens. 

We  come  now  to  speak  of  a' series  of  discoveries 
which  have  particularly  tended  to  make  the  name 
of  Agassiz  known  to  the  public  in  general,  and 
from  which  resulted  his  Glacial  theoiy.  Althou^ 
this  theory  is  now  of  so  wide  application,  its  first 
origin  is  to  be  sought  in  the  Alps.     It  was  among 
the  chamois  hunters  of  the  Valais  that  the  idea 
arose,  that  masses  of  rock  were  transported  by 
glaciers.     These  men,  seeing  eveiy  year  enormous 
masses  of  rock  transported  to  a  distance  from  their 
original  position  by  the  glaciers,  &und  no  difii- 
culty  jn  supposing  that  aS  the  boulders  which  are 
found  in  the  valley,  had  been  transported  thither 
in  the  same  manner,  and  as  they  had  observed 
the  oscillation  of  the  extremities  of  the  glaciers— 
that  is  to  say,  their  advance  in  one  year,  and  their 
recession  in  the  next, — they  concluded,  in  like 
manner,  that,  at  the  period  when  the  blocks  now 
found  at  a  distance  from  the  glaciers  were  first 
detached,   the  glaciers    themselves    must  have 
reached  further  than  at  present.     The  hypothesis 
was  afterwards  advanced  by  M.  de  Charpentier, 
that  the  distribution  of  the  boulders  .which  are 
scattered  over  the  valley  of  Switzerland,  and  on 
the  sides  of  the  Jara,  may  be  accounted  for  in 
this  way.     This  opinion  was  received  with  almost 
unanimous  incredulity ;  Agassiz  was  among  the 
skeptics,  and  in  1836  visited  M.  de  C,  with  the 
view  of  persuading  his  friend  to  abandon  an  hypo- 
thesis which  he  considered  untenable.     But  the 
latter,  instead  of  entering  into  a  discussion,  con- 
ducted Agassiz  to  the  ^aces  themselves,  in  the 
Mer  de  Glace,  at  Chamouni,  where  his  observa- 
tions had  been  made.     He  showed  him  the  glader 
actually  at  work  in  transporting  boulders,  and  in 
its  passage  polishing  and  rounding  the  rocks  at  its 
sides.    A  light  now  burst  on  the  mind  of  Agassiz : 
not  only  did  he  admit  that  the   blocks  found  in 
the  valley  of  Switzerland  might  have  been  carried 
thither  in  this  manner,  but  he  saw  at  a  glance  the 
immense  bearing  of  this  fact,  and  the  effect  it 
must  necessarily  have  on  the  science  of  geology. 
*    *    *    The  opposition  excited  by  Charpoi- 
tier's  theory  was  roused  in  a  ten-fold  degree  by 
that  of  Agassiz,  that  all  the  north  of  Europe  must 
have  been  covered  by  a  vast  sheet  of  ice,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  polar  regions  are  at  present 
The  formation  of  this  sheet  of  ice,  in  consequence 
of  a  sudden  depression  of  the  temperature,  it  was 
insisted,  must  have  put  an  end  to  the  tertiaiy 
epoch,  by  annihilating  the  animals  and  plants 
then  existing.     Two  parties  were  immediately 
formed — one  embracing  the  new  doctrine  wiu 
enthusiasm,  the   other  oppossing    it— Hlisputeg 
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urose  erem  conoeming  the  present  glacieis. 
Doubts  were  raised  as  to  the  mode  in  which  they 
adipinoed ;  and  as  the  very  fact  of  their  advance 
rested  solely  on  public  notoriety,  it  was  demanded 
ih&t  their  movement  should  be  shown  by  direct 
observations,  before  any  conclusions  were  drawn 
from  it.  A  problem,  before  purely  geological, 
vras  thus  suddenly  chan^  into  a  question  of 
fad^  requiring  a  long  senes  of  researches  and  ex- 
periments. 

Though  already  overburthened  by  his  vari- 
ous labours,  Agassis  didnot  shrink  from  this 
task.  He  saw  at  once,  it  was  necessary  to  ex- 
amine the  glaciers,  not  only  at  their  termination, 
but  also  throughout  their  whole  extent ;  to  ascer- 
tain the  influence  of  inequalities  of  the  soil  on 
their  movements ;  the  temperature  of  the  ice,  and 
the  effect  of  external  a^ncies  upon  it,  under  all 
circumstances.  After  having  visited  In  succes- 
sion most  of  the  glaciers,  he  fixed  his  head  quar- 
ters at  the  Glacier  of  the  Aar,  whither  he  went 
for  eight  years  consecutively,  with  his  friends,  to 
pass  nig  summer  vacations — at  first  with  no 
shelter  except  a  large  boulder  lying  on  the  middle 
of  the  glacier,  and  which  soon  became  famous 
under  the  name  of  the  ''  Hotel  des  Neuch4telois.'' 
Afterwards  he  built  a  little  stone  cabin,  on  the 
left  margin  of  the  glacier  \  this  received  the  name 
of  ''The  Pavilion."  Here  he  prosecuted  the 
the  long  series  of  researches,  that  have  obtained 
so  much  celebrity  in  the  scientific  world.  Although 
his  retreat  was  situated  8000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  12  miles  from  any  habitation,  it 
was  soon  well  known  throughout  the  country,  and 
there  might  often  be  seen  assembled  a  select  com- 
pany, in  which  many  nations  were  worthily  repre- 
sented. 

The  scientific  results  obtained  from  these 
investigations  are  contained  in  two  works.  We 
cannot,  of  course,  undertake  an  analysis  of  tHese 
results;  and  we  wiU  only  say  that  they  may 
be  considered  as  a  sort  of  introduction  to  a  more 
extensive  undertaking,  which  is  to  comprise  the 
history  of  the  last  great  revolutions  which  the 
earth's  surface  has  undergone.  We  understand 
he  finds  in  this  country  a  vast  field  for  research, 
and  valuable  materials  in  the  works  of  American 
geologists. 

We  conclude  our  sketch  with  a  passage  of 
a  diflEerent  character  from  a  little  volume, 
by  one  of  his  friends,  entitled  ''  Excursions  et 
sejours  de  M.  de  Agassiz  et  de  ses  compagnons  de 
voyage,  dans  les  Glaciers  et  les  hautes  regions 
des  Alpes.''  It  contains  accounts  of  various 
ascents  undertaken  by  their  little  company ;  the 
most  memorable  of  which  is  that  of  the  Jung- 
frau  which  took  place  in  1841 — ^having  for  its 
object  the  study  of  the  structure  of  the  snow  and 
ice  on  the  higher  summits.  The  Jungfrau  is  the 
most  admired  of  the  Swiss  mountains,  and  next 
to  the  Finsteraarhom,  Mont  Blanc  and  the  Monte 
Rosa — ^the  highest  of  the  Alps,  being  13,720  feet 
in  elevation.     Their  ascent  was  much  talked  of 


among  the  mountaineers,  since,  by  many  of  them, 
the  Jungfrau  was  considered  inaccessible.  Start- 
ing from  the  hamlet  of  M^ril  at  5  o'clock,  A.  M., 
they  arrived  at  2  P.  M.,  at  the  base  of  the  highest 
summit,  the  inclination  of  which,  on  being 
measured,  was  found  to  be  forty-five  decrees. 
This  declivity,  moreover,  was  covered  with  hard, 
slippery  ice,  in  which  it  was  necessary  to  cut 
steps ;  and  this,  together  with  the  intense  cold, 
so  retarded  their  progress,  that  at  one  time,  thej 
advanced  only  fifteen  steps  in  ^  quarter  of  an 
hour.  The  summit  formed  the  vertical  section  of 
a  cone;  and  the  ice  being  less  hard  at  the  edge  of 
the  precipice,  they  walked  by  the  advice  of  their 
guide,  on  the  very  brink  of  the  abyss.  ''Several 
times,''  says  the  author,  "on  thrusting  out  my 
staff  rather  further  than  usual,  I  felt  it  pass 
through  the  roof  of  snow,'^  which,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  projected  like  a  cornice  from  the  edge  of 
the  precipice,  "and  then  we  could  look  (wnen- 
ever  the  fog  separated  for  a  moment,)  perpen- 
dicularly through  the  hole  into  the  vast  gulf 
below."  The  fog,  which  had  hidden  every  thing 
from  sight,  cleared  away  when  they  reached  the 
summit,  at  about  4  P.  M.  "Here,  for  the  firat 
time,  we  had  a  view  of  the  valley  of  Switzerland; 
we  were  on  the  western  edge  of  the  section  of  the 
cone,  having  at  our  feet  the  barrier  that  sepa- 
rates the  valley  of  Lauterbrunnen  from  that  of 
Grindelwald.  *  *  *  The  mountain  here 
forms  an  abrupt  angle,  a  doz^n  feet  below  the 
summit,  and  we  saw,  with  a  sort  of  affright,  that 
the  space  which  separated  us  from  the  highest 
point  was  a  sharp  ridge,  about  twenty  feet  ion& 
the  sides  of  which  had  an  inclination  from  60 
to  70  degrees.  'There  is  no  way  of  getting 
there,'  said  Agassiz,  and  we  all  inclined  to  the 
same  opinion.  Jacob,  (their  principal  guide,)  on 
the  contrary,  said  there  was  no  difficulty  whatever, 
and  that  we  should  all  get  over.  I^tying  aside 
what  he  carried,  he  commenced  the  undertaking 
by  passing  his  staff  over  the  ridge,  so  as  to  bring 
it  under  his  right  arm,  and  thus  climbed  along 
the  western  slope,  buiying  his  feet  as  much  as 
posfidble  in  the  snow,  in  order  to  obtain  foothold.'' 
In  this  way  he  passed  over,  and  after  having  re- 
moved the  snow  from  the  summit,  persuaded 
them  all  to  follow.  "The  summit  is  a  very  nar- 
row, triangular  space,  about  two  feet  long,  and  a 
foot  and  a  half  wide,  with  the  base  towards  the 
valley  of  Switzerland.  As  there  was  room  only 
for  one  person,  we  took  turns.  Agassiz  mounted 
first,  resting  on  Jacob's  arm.  He  remained  about 
five  minutes,  and  when  he  rejoined  us,  I  saw  he 
was  unable  to  support  the  vivid  emotion  caused 
by  the  overwhelming  grandeur  of  the  spectacle." 
"  It  is  not  the  vast  prospect  that  makes  the  charm 
of  the  higher  mountains.  We  had  already  found, 
from  former  experience,  that  distant  views  are 
generally  indistinct.  Here  on  the  summit  of  the 
Jungfrau,  the  contours  of  the  distant  mountains 
were  still  less  defined.  But  what  fascinated  us, 
was  the  spectacle  in  our  immediate  neighbourhood. 
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Before  us  was  spread  out  the  valley  of  Switser^ 
land;  and  at  our  feet  were  piled  np  the  lower 
chains,  the  apparent  uniformity  of  whose  height, 
gave  still  greater  sublimity  to  the  vast  peaks  wat 
towered  up  almost  to  our  level.  At  the  same 
time,  the  valleys  of  the  Oberland,  which,  until 
now,  had  been  covered  by  light  vapour,  were  un- 
covered in  several  places,  revealing  to  us,  through 
ihe  fissures,  the  world  below.  We  distinguished 
on  the  right  the  valley  of  Grindelwald ;  on  the 
kft,  far  below,  an  immense  chasm,  at  the  bottom 
ci  which  a  brilliant  thread  wound  along,  follow- 
ing its  windings.  This  was  the  valley  of  Lauter- 
brunnen,  with  the  river  Lutschinen.  On  the 
south  the  view  was  interrupted  by  clouds,  which 
had  for  some  hours  been  gathering  on  the  Monte 
Rosa.  We  were  recompensed  for  this,  however, 
by  a  very  eztraordinaiy  phenomenon,  which  took 
place  under  our  eyes,  and  interested  us  much. 
A  thick  mist  had  gathered  on  our  left ;  towards 
the  south-west,  it  ascended  constantly  from  the 
Rott-thal,  and  began  to  extend  to  the  northward. 
We  already  feared  lest  it  should  surround  us  a 
secoud  time,  when  we  found  that  it  terminated 
abruptly  at  the  distance  of  a  few  feet  from  us. 
Owinff  to  this  circumstance,  we  beheld  before  us 
a  vertical  wall  of  mist,  the  height  of  which  we 
estimated  to  be  at  least  from  12,000  to  15,000 
feet,  since  it  rose  from  the  valley  of  Lauterbrun- 
nen  to  a  considerable  distance  above  our  heads. 
As  its  temperati»e  was  below  the  freezing  point, 
the  little  particles  of  vapour  were  transformed 
into  crystals  of  ice,  and  reflected  the  sun's  rays 
in  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow :  we  seemed  to 
be  surrounded  by  a  mist  of  gold.''  The  scientific 
results  of  this  ascension  were :  the  discovery  that 
the  snow,  even  on  the  highest  summits,  is  not 
changed  into  ice,  though  it  rests  on  a  crust  of 
very  compact  ice ;  also  that  the  summit  of  the 
Jungfrau  is  gneiss^  and  not  limestone,  as  had 
been  supposed. 

The  general  features  of  Agassiz's  history, 
since  1845,  are  probably  known  to  most  of 
our  readers.  In  the  fall  of  1846,  being  charged 
with  a  scientific  exploration  by  the  Eans  of  Prus- 
sia, and  having  also  received  an  invitation  to 
lecture  before  the  Lowell  Institute,  he  arrived  in 
this  country,  where  he  has  since  resided.  On 
the  establishment  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
Sdiool,  at  Cambridge,  the  Professorship  of  Zoolo- 
gy and  G^logy  was  offered  to  him,  and  after  some 
deliberation  accepted.  Of  the  results  of  his 
labours  in  this  country,  it  is  yet  too  soon  to  speak; 
but  the  impulse  given  to  these  studies  by  his  pre- 
sence, is  a  matter  of  public  notoriety,  and  of  the 
highest  importance  to  scientific  culture  among 
OB.  0. 


Fictions  are  so  far  from  fortifying  the  mind 
against  temptation,  that  they  are  rather  like 
accomplices,  who  contrive  to  divert^^^  person's 
i^ttention,  whilst  a  thief  picks  his  pocket. 

DiLLWTN. 


Account  of  OsoRGE  Cbosshhj),  of  Liverpool^ 
an  Elder,  wko  died  the  15M  of  I2th  months 
IS^T,  aged  62  years.  • 

He  was  the  son  of  George  and  Ann  Crossfield, 
and  was  bom  at  Warrington  in  the  year  1785. 
In  very  early  life  he  imA  placed  in  an  extremely 
exposed  situation,  his  parents  having,  when  he 
was  only  fourteen  years  of  age,  remov^from  that 
town,  leaving  him  in  business  there,  and  devoid  of 
much  restramt  or  supervision,  beyond  the  care 
exercised  over  him  by  the  religious  society  of 
which  he  was  a  member. 

He  was  however  mercifully  favored  at  this  early 
period,  to  experience  a  being  brought  under  the 
influence  of  divine  grace,  and  by  a  diligent  atten- 
tion to  the  monitions  of  the  Holy  Spirit  within 
him,  was  preserved  frt>m  the  many  temptations 
surrounding  him,'  and  strengthened  to  go  forward 
in  the  path  of  life,  turning  neither  to  the  right 
hand  nor  to  the  left.  In  hui  thirtieth  year  he  was 
appointed  to  the  station  of  Elder;  and  under  a 
sense  of  the  important  duties  of  that  office,  he 
was,  we  believe,  concerned  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  to  seek  for  help  from  on  high,  to 
strengthen  him  in  a  right  performance  of 
them. 

The  prevailing  features  of  his  character  were 
great  singleness  of  purpose,  and  strict  integrity  in 
word  and  xleed ;  and  though  naturally  of  a  stem 
and  inflexible  disposition,  and  frt>mt^e  ciicum- 
stances  attending  his  early  yean,  prone  to  place 
great  reliance  upon  his  own  judgment,  yet  having 
Been  favoured  to  witness  the  work  of  grace  in  his 
heart,  his  character  felt  its  softening  influence, 
and  he  was  made  willing  to  concede  to  the  opinions 
of  others,  when  a  feeling  of  duty  did  not  inter- 
vene. The  courage  with  which,  mrough  good  and 
through  evil  report,  he  contended  for  what  he  felt 
to  6e  right,  was  veiy  striking.  He  was  greatly  con- 
cerned for  the  promotion  of  the  truth  as  professed 
by  our  forefathers,  and  being  gifted  with  a  dear 
understanding  of  the  discipQne,  was  eamest  in 
support  of  the  testimonies  of  the  society  in  all 
their  ancient  integrity,  never  shrinking  from  a  bold 
avowal  of  his  sentiments,  when  he  perceived  a 
danger  of  the  standard  being  lowered,  or  a  ten- 
dency in  any  to  depart  frx>m  the  truth  in  doctrine 
or  practice. 

The  subject  of  religious  experience  he  always 
felt  to  be  a  very  awful  one,  and  thou^  diligent  in 
the  daily  practice  of  retirement  and  self  examina> 
tion,  he  but  seldom  alluded  to  his  spiritual  condi- 
tion, as  he  was  much  alive  to  the  danger  of  reli- 
gion being  made  a  mere  thing  of  the  lips,  by  con- 
versation on  the  dealings  of  the  Almighty  Jbeing 
carried  to  an  extent  not  warranted  by  actual  expe- 
rience. When  however  he  did  speak  of  these 
matters,  it  was  in  terms  of  humility  and  self  abase- 
ment ;  and  this  was  the  peculiar  characteristic  of 
his  spiritual  state  through  life,  never  mentioning 
the  subject  without  ah  acknowledgment,  that  he 
had  nothing  of  his  own  to  trust  to,  but  that  all 
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was  throagh  the  tmbannded  meroy  of  his  Lord  and 
Sayionr.  Thoagh  active  in  benevolent  undertak- 
ings, and  kind  and  liberal  to  the  poor,  many  of 
his  acts  of  charity  being  only  accidentally  discovered 
even  by  his  own  funily,  the  feeling  appears  to  have 
been  ever  present  with  him,  that  all  these  were 
to  be  accounted  as  nothing,  and  that  upon  the 
mercy  of  a  crucified  Redeemer  alone,  he  must  de- 
pend. He  felt  a  lively  concern  for  the  preservar 
tion  of  the  numerous  young  men  who  formed  a 
large  proportion  of  the  meeting  of  which  he  was 
a  member ;  and  being  well  aware  of  the  tempta- 
tions to  which  they  were  exposed,  he  endeavoured 
by  the  exercise  of  hospitality,  and  by  the  care 
which  he  extended  over  them  in  many  other  ways, 
to  evince  his  interest  in  their  best  welfare,  and  to 
Btren^en  their  feelings  of  attachment  to  those 
principles,  the  value  of  which  he  could  so  fully 
appreciate.  During  the  last  few  years  of  his  life, 
he  paid  little  attention  to  the  detaib  of  his  busi- 
ness ;  his  time  however  was  fully  employed,  being 
occupied  with  the  concerns  of  the  society,  and  by 
the  numerous  applications  made  to  him  by  those 
who  souffht  his  advice  and  assistance.  He  also 
engaged  himself  in  collecting  the  letters  and  com- 
piling a  memoir  of  that  eminent  minister,  the  late 
Samuel  Fothergill,  which  he  afterwards  pub- 
lished. 

Though  for  a  period  of  ten  days  before  his  de- 
cease he  was  unwell,  and  confined  to  the  house, 
some  time  elapsed  before  any  serious  apprehen- 
sions were  entertained,  when  spasmodic  attacks  of 
the  throat  came  on,  which  threatened  a  q>eedy 
termination  to  his  existence.  The  pain  he  su£fered 
was  at  times  very  severe,  but  he  was  favoured  to  be 
preserved  in  a  quiet,  prayerful  spirit,  and  the  ad- 
vice he  was  from  time  to  time  enabled  to  extend, 
to  his  family  and  relatives,  was  deeply  instructive. 
The  humble  reliance  on  the  mercy  of  his  Saviour, 
which  had  supported  him  through  life,  did  not 
forsake  him  in  the  hour  of  need.  On  one  occasion 
he  thus  expressed  himself,  <'  I  hope  I  am  not  pre- 
sumptuous, for  I  know  I  have  nowing  of  my  own 
to  trust  to,  nothing  but  the  mercy  of  the  Lord  in 
our  Saviour,  to  whom  I  have  again  and  again  made 
my  petition,  and  I  trust  he  has  heard  me."  He 
was  evidently  frequently  engaged  in  mental  sup- 
plication, and  was  favoured  with  a  peaceful  sereni- 
ty in  the  contemplation  of  the  awful  change, 
which  was  &st  approaching.  His  bodily  powers 
gradually  sunk ;  on  the  morning  of  the  loth  of 
12th  month  he  was  heard  to  pray,  that  if  it  were 
the  Divine  will,  he  might- have  an  easy  dismissal 
from  this  life;  soon  after  which  he  uttered  the 
words,  '^  Lord,  in  this  separation  between  soul  and 
body,  be  thou  " — ^here  the  powers  of  articulation 
failed  him,  and  with  this  aspiration  upon  his  lips, 
he  quietly  departed  to  his  rest. 

His  last  prayer,  we  trust,  was  heard ;  and  we 
humbly  hope  that  his  Lord  was  near  him,  and  in 
HiB  aboimding  mercy,  received  his  Spirit  into  one 
of  the  many  mansions  prepared  for  the  faithful 
followers  of  the  Lamb.— vf  nnira/  Monitor^  1849. 


For  Friaada*  Reriew. 

KINO  OF  Denmark's  oomst  mbdal. 

In  the  autumn  of  1847,  the  J^anhicket  En* 
qteirer  announced  the  recent  discovery  of  a  teles- 
copic comet,  by  Maria  Mitchell,  daughter  of  our 
friend  William  Mitchell,  of  that  place.  He  is 
himself  a  man  of  high  scientific  acquirements,  and 
had  infused  into  the  mind  of  his  child  an  ardent 
desire  to  become  familiar  wil^  the  phenomena  of 
the  heavens.  Her  industry  and  astronomical  skill 
promise  to  make  her  a  rival  of  the  sister  of  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Herschel. 

"On  the  17th  December,  1831,  a  gold 
medal  of  the  value  of  twenty  ducats,  was  founded, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Professor  Schumacher,  of 
Altona,  by  his  Majesty  Frederic  YL,  atf  that  time 
King  of  Denmark,  to  be  awarded  to  any  person 
who  should  first  discover  a  telescopic  comet :" 
that  is,  one  which,  at  the  time  of  its  discovery, 
should  be  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  whose 
periodic  time  should  be  unknown. 

"  On  the  1st  of  October,  1847,  at  half  past  ten 
o'clock,  P.  M.,  a  telescopic  comet  was  discovered 
by  Miss  Maria  MitcheU,  of  Nantucket,  nearly 
vertical  above  Polaris  about  five  degrees.  Ok 
the  3d  of  the  same  month,  the  same  comet  was 
seen  at  half  past  seven,  P.  M.,  at  Rome,  by 
Father  de  Y ico,  and  information  of  the  fact  was 
immediately  communicated  by  him  to  Professor 
Schumacher  at  Altona.  On  the  7th  of  October^ 
at  twenty  minutes  past  nine  P.  M.,  it  was  observed 
by  Mr.  W.  R.  Dawes,  at  Camden  lodge,  Cran- 
brook,  Kent,  in  England,  and  on  the  11th  it  was 
seen  by  Madame  Riimker,  the  wife  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Observatory  at  Hamburg.  Mr.  Schu- 
macher, in  announcing  this  last  discovery,  observes, 
'  Madame  Riimker  has  for  several  years  been  on 
the  look-out  for  comets,  and  her  persevering  in- 
dustry seemed  at  last  about  to  be  rewarded,  when 
a  letter  was  received  from  Father  de  Yico,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  the  same  comet  had  been 
observed  by  him  on  the  3d  inst.,  at  Rome. 

<'  Not  deeming  it  probable  that  his  daughter 
had  anticipated  tiie  observers  of  this  country  and 
Europe,  in  the  discovery  of  this  comet,  no  steps 
were  taken  by  Mr.  Mitchell  with  a  view  to  obtain- 
ing the  King  of  Denmark's  medaL  Prompt  in- 
formation, however,  of  the  discovery,  was  trans- 
mitted by  Mr.  Mitchell,  to  his  friend,  William  C 
Bond,  Esq.,  Director  of  the  Observatory  at  Gam- 
bridge,  Mass." 

The  foregoing  extracts  are  made  from  an  un- 
published statement  by  Edward  Everett,  late 
President  of  Cambridge  University ;  and  in  con- 
sequence of  a  correspondence  which  took  place 
between  him  and  Professor  Schumacher,  notice 
was  given  in  some  of  the  astronomical  papers  on 
the  Continent,  in  the  early  part  of  the  12th 
month,  1847,  of  Maria  Mitchell's  discovery,  and 
its  "  priority  was  immediately  admitted  through- 
out Europe." 

Owing  to  some  informality  in  the  first  announce^ 
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ment  of  the  discovery^  and  the  natural  reluctance 
of  our  young  female  astronomer  to  appear  public- 
ly in  prosecution  of  her  claim,  it  was  doubtful 
whether  the  arbiters — Q.  6.  Airy,  the  English 
Astronomer  Royal,  and  Professor  Schumacher — 
would  feel  at  liberty  to  award  the  medal  to  her. 
The  facts  were  represented  to  them^  but  they  were 
of  the  opinion  that  under  the  Tules  prescribed 
for  their  govemment^  they  could  not  do  it.  The 
matter,  however,  was  placed  in  competent  hands, 
when  it  was  referred  to  Edward  Everett.  The  wri- 
ter has  read  the  correspondence  between  him  and 
several  other  friends  to  science  and  to  justice,  and 
it  exhibits  a  fine  specimen  of  that  courtesy  and  love 
of  right,  which  so  often  make  our  intercourse  with 
others  delightful. 

^'  I  determined  on  the  8th  of  August/'  says  E. 
Everett,  <<to  address  a  letter  to  R.  P.  Fleniken, 
Esq.,  Charge  d' Afiaires  of  the  United  States  at 
Copenhagen.  This  letter  was  accompanied  with 
copies  of  the  original  papers.  Mr.  Fleniken  en- 
tered with  great  zeal  and  interest  into  the  subject. 
He  lost  no  time  in  bringing  it  before  the  Diuiish 
Government,  by  means  of  a  letter  to  the  Count  de 
Knuth,  the  Minister  at  that  time  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  of  another  to  the  King  of  Denmark 
himself.''  The  result  was  a  reference  of  the  case 
by  the  King  to  Professor  Schumacher,  who  hav- 
ing long  been  in  possession  of  the  documents  es- 
tablishing the  priority  of  M.  Mitchell's  claim,  im- 
mediately made  his  report  in  her  favour." 

In  a  letter  from  the  Count  de  Knuth,  dated 
<'  Copenhagen,  6th  Oct.  1848,"  to  R.  P.  Fleniken, 
the  writer  says,  ''  it  would  appear  to  admit  of  no 
doubt  that  the  discovery  of  the  comet  in  question 
was  really  due  to  Miss  Mitchell's  learned  re- 
searches; and  that  her  not  having  as  yet  received 
a  mark  of  distinction  to  which  she  seems  to  have 
so  just  a  claim,  was  entirely  owing  to  her  not  hav- 
ing observed  the  prescribed  forms. 

The  learned  astronomer,  Professor  Schumacher, 
having  likewise  recommended  Miss  Mitchell  to 
-  the  favor  she  now  solicits,  I  hastened  to  refer  this 
question  to  the  King,  my  august  master,  at  the 
same  time  laying  before  his  Majesty  the  letter 
which  you  have  ^dressed  to  him  on  this  subject ; 
and  I  have  much  pleasure  in  being  now  enabled 
to  inform  you,  thai  his  Majesty  has  not  hesitated 
to  grant  your  request,  by  awarding  to  Miss  Mit- 
chell the  medal  which  she  desires." 

The  elements  of  the  orbit  of  the  Comet,  which 
by  common  consent,  bears  her  name,  have  been 
computed  by  Maria  Mitchell,  and  I  believe  ap- 
peared some  months  ago  in  one  of  the  numbers  of 
the  American  Journal  of  Science.  Z. 


THE  THEATRE. 


James  Hervey  was  once  on  a  journey  with  a 
lady  who  happened  to  be  in  the  same  carriage,  and 
was  expatiating  in  a  particular  manner  on  the 
amusements  of  the  stage,  as,  in  her  esteem,  su- 
perior to  any  other  pleasures.  Among  other  things, 


she  said,  there  was  the  pleasure  of  thinking  on  the 
play  before  she  went,  the  pleasure  she  enjoyed 
while  there,  and  the  pleasure  of  ruminating  on  it 
in  her  bed  at  night.  Mr.  Hervey,  whp  sat  and 
heard  her  discourse  without  interrupting  her,  said 
to  her  in  a  mild  manner,  that  there  was  one 
pleasure  besides  what  she  had  mentioned,  which 
she  had  forgotten.  "What  can  that  be?"  said 
she,  ''for  sure  I  included  every  pleasure  when  I 
considered  the  enjoyment  beforehand,  at  the  time, 
and  afterward ;  pray,  what  is  it  ?"  Mr.  Hervey, 
with  a  grave  look,  and  in  a  manner  peculiar  to 
himself,  replied,  "  Madam,  the  pleasure  it  will  give 
you  on  your  death-bed."  A  clap  of  thunder,  or 
a  flash  of  lightning,  would  not  have  struck  her 
with  more  surprise — ^the  stroke  went  to  her  veiy 
heart.  She  had  not  one  word  to  say,  but  during 
the  rest  of  the  journey  seemed  quite  occupied  in 
thinking  upon  it.  In  short,  the  consequence  of 
this  well-timed  sentence  was,  that  she  never  after 
went  to  the  play-house,  but  became  a  pious  woman, 
and  a  follower  of  those  pleasures  which  would  af- 
ford her  true  satisfaction  even  on  her  death  bed. 


FRIENDS'   REVIEW. 

PHILADELPHIA,  THIRD  MONTH  17,  1849. 

In  our  23d  number  we  copied  from  a  respectable 
paper  in  this  city,  an  account  of  the  Wyandott  In- 
dians, who  reside  on  the  west  of  Arkansas  and 
Missouri.  Since  the  publication  of  that  article,  a 
letter  has  been  received  from  a  Friend  in  the  West, 
who  has  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time 
to  labours  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  na- 
tive races,  and  who  has  travelled  extensively 
among  them,  which  gives  a  view  of  the  Wyandott 
nation  uot  easily  reconciled  with  the  description 
furnished  by  the  article  in  question. 

The  writer  of  the  letter  informs  us,  that  there  is 
no  hoarding  school  existing  among  them;  that  he 
visited  that  nation  about  two  years  ago,  and  upon 
enquiry  respecting  their  schools,  he  was  informed 
by  their  agent,  that  one  or  two  day  schools  were 
kept  up,  a  few  months  in  the  year ;  for  the  support 
of  which  a  moderate  sum  was  appropriated  from 
the  public  funds. 

In  the  fourteenth  nmnber  of  our  former  volume, 
a  concise  notice  was  given  of  the  schools  among 
the  Shawnese  in  that  neighborhood,  which  were 
supported  respectively  by  Friends,  Methodists  and 
Baptists.  It  appears  that  a  number  of  the  Wyan- 
dott children  are  inmates  of  these  schools.  The 
manual  labour  school,  we  are  told  by  the  letter  in 
question,  is  not  among  the  Wyandotts,  but  among 
the  Shawnese,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Me- 
thodists. The  fact  of  any  slaves  being  held  by  the 
Wyandotts  is  called  in  question,  though  it  appears 
there  are  a  few  among  the  Shawnese,  some  of 
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whom  are  said 'to  be  connected  with  the  manual 
labour  school. 

If  any  of  our  correspondents  are  possessed  of  in- 
formation, entirely  authentic,  respecting  the  num- 
bers and  condition  of  the  native  tribes,  who  occupy 
the  territories  adjacent  to  our  western  states,  the 
Editor  would  be  glad  to  place  it  in  the  colmnns  of 
the  Review.  These  interesting  people,  considered 
as  a  body,  are  evidently  diminishing  in  numbers,  and 
appear  not  unlikely,  in  the  coming  age,  to  be  found 
only  on  the  historian's  page.  Surely  humanity  and 
religion  must  unite  in  the  effort  to  save  the  sinking 
race  from  utter  extermination.  And  disappear  they 
must,  before  the  resistless  tide  of  civilization,  un- 
less they  can  be  induced  to  acquire  the  arts,  and 
adopt  the  habits  of  civilized  life. 


We  have  allotted  a  considerable  space  to  the  ex- 
tracts from  Henry  Clay's  letter  on  emancipation, 
and  to  comments  upon  it,  but  not  more,  we  appre- 
hend, than  the  importance  of  the  subject  demands. 
While  we  may  rejoice  to  find,  emanating  from  that 
quarter,  bo  ample  an  acknowledgment  of  the  in- 
justice of  slavery,  we  cannot  fail  to  deplore  the  ex- 
istence, in  such  a  mind  as  that  of  Henry  Clay,  of 
a  prejudice  which  gives  a  sanction  to  measures, 
and  even  covers  them  with  a  veil  of  humanity, 
which  if  applied  to  any  class  of  our  population,  ex- 
cept the  descendants  of  the  African  race,  would  be 
universally  condemned  as  outrageously  unjust. 
While  we  sincerely  rejoice  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
colonies  which  have  been  formed  on  the  African 
coast,  and  heartily  desire  their  success  in  diverting 
the  commerce  with  Africa  from  one  in  the  persons  of 
men,  to  the  legitimate  objects  of  trade,we  must  regard 
the  plan  of  making  the  expatriation  of  the  coloured 
race  an  essential  condition  of  their  release  from 
bondage,  as  unjust  in  principle,  deceptive  in  cha- 
racter, and  likely  to  prove,  in  its  practical  operation, 
an  insuperable  bar  to  the  extinction  of  slavery. 
The  supposition  that  Kentucky  can  colonize,  on  the 
African  shore,  her  182,000  slaves,  or  their  still  more 
numerous  descendants,  appears  too  extravagant  for 
sober  admission.  And  the  doctrine  that  the  two 
races  cannot  exist  together,  if  .both  are  free,  is 
therefore  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  declaration 
that  slavery  shall  not  be  extinguished. 


Died, — ^At  his  residence  in  Albion,  Maine,  on  the 
10th  ult.,  in  the  74th  year  of  his  a^e,  John  War- 
RSN,  a  member  and  minister  of  Unity  Monthly 
Meeting.  He  was  confined  to  the  house  about  five 
months,  manifesting  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  and 
peacefiuly  resigned  to  wait  the  Divine  will.  For 
the  two  years  previous  to  his  confinement,  though 
in  feeble  health,  he  was  diligently  engaged  m 
finishing  religious  visits  in  different  parts  of  his  own 
Yearly  Meeting,  and  returned  home  out  a  few  days 
before  his  confinement.  His  friends,  during  tlus 
period,  were  often  led  to  fear,  from  the  tenor  of  his 


communications,  that  his  useful  labours  were  draw* 
ing  to  a  close.  This  beloved  Friend  was  exten- 
sively known  by  Friends  and  others  as  a  minister 
and  faithful  labourer  in  the  Gospel,  and  was,  in  the 
spirit  of  meekness  and  love,  much  engaged  in  seek- 
ing out  the  lonely  and  solitary,  even  in  remote 
parts,  where  none  of  our  Society  had  ever  before 
been;  leaving  a  ''sweet  savour''  wherever  his  lot 
was  cast :  comforting  the  "  moumera  in  Zion  and 
the  heavy-hearted  in  Jerusalem,"  and  with  the 
persuasive  language  of  a  true  disciple,  inviting  and 
encouraging  those  who  were  afar  off,  to  come  unto 
Christ.  Through  the  efficacy  of  truth,  he  was  in- 
strumental in  turning  many  "from  darkness  to 
light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God.''  He 
had  a  low  esteem  of  himself,  and  was  often  heard 
to  say,  ''  no  merit  belongs  to  the  creature,  but  aU 
merit  and  praise-unto  G^  through  Christ  Jesus." 
It  may  be  truly  said  of  this  our  dear  friend, 
that  by  the  grace  of  Grod  he  was  what  he  was, 
"  for  nis  speech  and  preaching  were  not  with  en- 
ticing words  of  man's  wisdom,  but  in  demonstration 
of  the  Spirit  and  of  power" — being  a  firm  believer 
in,  and  airecting  all  to  that  faith  which  stands,  not 
in  •*  the  wisdom  of  men,  but  in  the  power  of  God.'' 

His  funeral  took  place  on  Sixth  day,  the  16th 
ult.,  at  Friends*  Meeting  House  in  Albion,  and  was 
largely  attended  by  Friends  and  others.  The 
meeting  was  solemn  and  impressive,  with  one 
united  feeling  of  sorrow  for  the  loss  sustained  by 
the  Church  and  neighborhood.  Many  testimonies 
were  borne  to  the  faithfulness  and  dedication  of 
the  departed,  as  a  peace-maker  and  father  and 
friend  to  all,  and  especially  to  the  "household  of 
faiths"  Many  can  "  rise  up  and  call  him  blessed," 
to  the  exaltation  of  that*  principle  of  Divine  light 
and  life,  which  he  loved,  feared,  honored  and 
obeyed :  and  although  we  sensibly  feel  our  loss,  yet 
we  have  the  comfortable  assurance  that  it  is  nis 
eternal  gain. 

"  Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the  upright ; 
for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace." 

,  In  this  city  on  Seventh  day  morning,  the 

10th  inst.,  Sarah,  wife  of  Robert  Richie,  aged  70 
yearsj  a  member  of  the  Northern  District  Monthly 
Meetmg. 

,  On  Second  day.  the  26th  ult.,  at  the  resi- 

dence  of  her  father,  William  Howell,  in  Cecil  Co., 
Maryland,  in  the  38th  year  of  her  age,  Ann 
Howell,  a  member  and  overseer  of  Nottingham 
and  Little  Britain  Monthly  Meeting.  As  she  had 
lived  so  she  died — at  peace  with  all  men ;  and  it  is 
believed  a  mansion  was  prepared  fot  her  in  that 
city  "  which  the  glory  of  God  doth  lighten,  and  the 
Lamb  is  the  light  thereof." 

For  Frieodt*  Review. 
IiETTEB  OF  HENRT  CLAY  ON  EBIANdPATIOK. 

It  must  be  known  to  the  generality  of  our  read- 
ers, that  the  subject  of  slavery  has,  of  latter  time, 
obtained  considerable  attention  in  Kentucky ;  and 
that  many  citizens  of  that  state  are  anxiously 
looking  for  the  introduction,  into  their  revised 
constitution,  of  some  provision  favourable  to  the 
extinction  of  a  system,  which,  when  judged  hj 
either  a  moral,  a  political,  or  an  econt)mical  staiia- 
ard,  is  admitted  to  be  an  evil. 

A  letter  on  this  subject,  from  Henry  Clay, 
dated  at  New  Orleans  on  the  17th  ult.,  has  re- 
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oenily  appeared  in  the  public  papera.  The  ac- 
knowledged importance  of  the  subject,  the  con- 
spicuous character  of  the  writer,  and  the  influence 
which  his  declarations  will  probably  exercise  upon 
the  opinions  of  many  of  his  admirers,  seem  to  jus- 
tify, if  they  do  not  imperiously  demand,  the  in- 
troduction into  the  Review,  of  the  substance  of 
this  letter,  with  appropriate  remarks  upon  the 
principles  which  it  espouses. 

After  a  short  introduction  H.  Clay  proceeds : 

'<  The  question  to  which  I  allude  is,  whether  Afri- 
can slavery,  as  it  now  exists  in  Kentucky,  shall  be 
left  to  a  perpetual  or  indefinite  continuance,  or  some 
provision  snail  be  made  in  the  new  constitution  for 
Its  CTadual  and  ultimate  extinction  ? 

"A  few  general  observations  will  suffice  my  pre- 
sent purpose,  without  entering  on  the  whole  subject 
of  slavery,  under  all  its  bearings,  and  in  every  aspect 
of  it.  I  am  aware  that  there  are  respectable  per- 
sons who  believe  that  slavery  is  a  blessing,  that  the 
institution  ousht  to  exist  in  every  well  organized 
society,  and  that  it  is  even  favorable  to  the  preser- 
vation of  liberty.  Happily,  the  number  who  enter- 
tain these  extravagant  opinions  is  not  very  great, 
and  the  time  would  be  uselessly  occupied  in  an 
elaborate  refutation  of  them.  I  would,  however, 
remark  that,  if  slavery  be  fraught  with  these 
alleged  benefits,  the  prmciple  on  which  it  is  main- 
tained, would  require  that  one  portion  of  the  white 
race  should  be  reduced  to  bondage  to  serve  another 
portion  of  the  same  race,  when  black  subjects  of 
slavery  could  not  be  obtained,  and  that  in  Africa, 
where  they  may  entertain  as  ^reat  a  preference  for 
their  colour  as  we  do  for  ours,  they  would  be  justified 
in  reducing  the  white  to  slavery,  in  order  to  secure 
the  blessings  which  that  state  is  said  to  diffuse. 

"  An  argument,  in  favor  of  reducing  the  African 
race  to  slavery,  is  sometimes  derived  from  their  al- 
leged intellectual  inferiority  to  the  white  races ; 
but,  if  this  ar£rument  is  founded  in  fact,  (as  it  may 
be,  but  which  I  shall  not  now  examine,)  it  would 
prove  entirely  too  much.  It  would  prove  that  every 
white  nation,  which  had  made  greater  advances  in 
civilization,  knowledge  and  wisdom  than  another 
white  nation,  would  luive  a  right  to  reduce  the  latter 
to  a  state  of  bondage.  Nay,  further,  if  the  principle 
of  subjugation,  founded  upon  intellectual  superiority 
be  true,  and  be  applicable  to  races  and  to  nations, 
what  is  to  prevent  its  bein^  applied  to  individuals? 
And  then  tne  wisest  man  in  tne  world  would  have 
a  right  to  make  slaves  of  all  the  rest  of  mankind ! 

"If,  indeed,  we  possess  this  intellectual  superiori- 
ty, profoundly  grateful  and  thankful  to  Him  who  has 
bestowed  it,  we  ought  to  fulfil  all  the  duties  and 
obligations  which  it  imposes ;  and  these  would  re- 
quire us  not  to  subjugate  or  deal  unjustly  by  our 
fellow  men  who  are  less  blessed  than  we  are.  but 
to  instruct,  to  improve  and  to  enlighten  them.'' 

This  closing  sentence  plainly  implies,  that  in 
the  judgment  of  the  writer,  our  intellectual  su- 
periority, admitting  the  fact,  imposes  an'obliga- 
tion  to  treat  the  coloured  race  with  kindness ;  and 
that  their  subjugation,  on  account  of  that  superi- 
ority, is  an  abuse  of  the  talents  received.  We  shall 
see  in  subsequent  parts  of  the  letter,  how  he  carries 
out  the  principles. 

**  After  full  and  deliberate  consideration  of  the 
sabject,  it  appears  to  me  three  principles  should 


regulate  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  emancipa^ 
tion.  The  first  is,  that  it  should  be  slow  in  its 
operation,  cautious,  and  gradual,  so  as  to  occasion 
no  convulsion,  nor  any  rash  or  sudden  disturbance 
in  the  existing  habits  of  society.  Second,  that,  as 
an  indispensable  condition,  the  emancipated  slaves 
should  be  removed  from  tne  State  to  some  colony. 
And,  thirdly,  that  the  expenses  of  their  transportar 
tion  to  such  colony,  including  an  outfit  for  six  months 
after  their  arrival,  should  be  defrayed  by  a  fund  to 
be  raised  from  the  labour  of  each  freed  slave. 

"  Nothing  could  be  more  unwise  than  the  imme- 
diate liberation  o(  all  the  slaves  in  the  State,  com- 
prehending ^oth  sexes,  and  all  ages,  from  that  of 
tender  infancy  to  extreme  old  age.  It  would  lead 
to  the  most  frightful  and  fatal  consequences.  Any 
great  change  in  the  condition  of  society  should  be 
marked  by  extreme  care  and  circumspection.  The 
introduction  of  slavery  into  the  colonies  was  an 
operation  of  many  years  duration ;  and  the  work  of 
their  removal  from  the  United  States  Can  only  be 
effected  after  the  lapse  of  a  great  length  of  time. 

"  I  think  that  a  period  should  be  fixed  when  all 
bom  after  it  should  oe  free  at  a  specified  age,  all 
born  before  it  remaining  cQaves  for  life.  Tl^t  pe^ 
riod  I  would  suggest  should  be  1855,  or  even  1860 ; 
for  on  this  and  other  arrangements  of  the  system, 
if  adopted,  I  incline  to  a  hberal  mar^  so  as  to 
obviate  as  many  objections,  and  to  unite  as  many 
opinions  as  possible.  Whether  the  commence- 
ment of  the  operation  of  the  system  be  a  little 
earlier  or  later,  is  not  so  important  as  that  a  day 
should  be  permanently  fixedj  from  which  we  could 
look  forward,  with  confidence,  to  the  final  termina- 
tion of  slavery  within  the  limits  of  the  common- 
wealth." 

If  the  necessary  alternative  was  the  indefinite 
continuance  of  slavery,  or  the  emancipation  of  the 
children  bom  after  1855  or  1860,  there  would  be 
no  reason  why  the  latter  should  not  be  preferred. 
Perhaps  a  provision  by  which  the  emancipatioii 
of  the  children  to  be  bom  after  the  year  1900| 
might  be  preferable  to  the  perpetual  maintenance 
of  slavery ;  yet  we  should  entertain  no  very  ex- 
alted opinion  of  the  consistency  or  leli^oQB  sen- 
sibility of  a  man  who  should  acknowledge  the  in- 
trinsic injustice  of  slavery,  and  yet  gravely  pro- 
pose that  a  legal  or  constitutional  provision  should 
be  made,  by  which  the  children  bom  after  1900 
should  be  free,  while  the  offspring  of  female  slaves 
bom  at  an  earlier  period,  should  continue  in 
slavery.  With* the  wide  margin  proposed, the 
plan  of  emancipation  would  be,  as  fiur  as  the  per* 
sonal  interests  of  Henry  Clay  are  inyolved,  equiva- 
lent to  fixing  the  period  when  emancipation  shall 
begin,  a  half  or  a  whole  century  in  advance.  If, 
as  he  tells  us,  he  believes  that  Kentucky  was  in 
a  situation  fifty  years  ago  to  admit  of  the  gradual 
emancipation  of  her  skves ;  and  deeply  laments 
that  a  system,  with  that  object,  was  not  then  es- 
tablished, why  does  he  now  propose  to  defer  the 
commencement  of  such  a  system  for  six  or  eleven 
years?  How  is  this  wide  margin  to  be  filled  up? 
According  to  the  plan  suggested,  not  a  slave  will 
be  emancipated  prior  to  1880,  or  perhaps  1885. 
In  the  meantime,  no  provision  is  proposed,  to  se- 
i^ire  to  the  existing  generation  of  slavesi  tbe  con- 
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eolation  of  knowing  that  their  children  will  be 
free.  For  it  is  not  jpropoeed  to  place  any  restric- 
tion on  the  power  of  the  maater  to  sell;  or  remove 
his  slaves  beyond  the  limits  of  the  state. 

If  Kentudcv  was  in  a  condition  in  1799,  and 
is  expected  to  be  in  a  condition  in  1855  or  1860, 
to  begin  the  work  of  gradual  emancipation,  why 
defer  it  for  six  or  eleven  years  1  Will  she  be  in 
a  better  situation  for  making  a  commencement 
then,  than  she  is  now  ?  It  would,  perhaps,  be 
nnfair  to  ^insinuate  that  H.  Clay  had  any  design 
which  he'  was  ashamed  to  avow ;  but  Uie  wide 
margin  proposed,  appears  very  likely  to  afford  an 
opportunity,  in  practice,  whatever  was  intended 
by  it,  for  the  masters  to  sell  off  a  goodly  share  of 
their  female  slaves,  before  the  period  assigned  to 
the  eonunencement  of  the  plan.  If  H.  Okv  re- 
grets, as  he  says  a  vast  majority  of  the  people  of 
Sie  United  States  do,  ''  the  introduction  of  slavery 
into  our  colonies,  and  laments  that  a  single  slave 
treads  their  soil,''  why  does  he  countenance  the 
continaance  of  the  system,  unchanged  in  any  es- 
sential particular,  beyond  the  probable  duration 
of  his  own  life  ? 

As  immediate  emancipation  does  not  appear  to 
be  contemplated  by  the  people  of  Kentucky,  it 
was  entirely  needless  to  notice  that  subject.  It 
may,  however,  be  remarked,  that  neither  theory 
nor  experience,  justifies  the  assertion  that  any  dis- 
astrous consequences  must  result  from  such  a 
measure.  The  experiment  has  been  tried,  where 
the  slaves  were  much  more  numerous,  in  relaticm 
to  the  free,  than  they  are  in  Kentucky,  and  the 
transition  from  slavery  to  freedom  was  peaeefrdly 
accomplished.  It  would  be  easy  to  prove,  that 
the  existing  commeroial  embarrassment  in  the 
British  West  Indies  is  owing  to  causes,  which, 
other  circumstances  being  ^  same,  would  not 
have  been  removed  by  the  continuance  of  slavery. 

The  letter  proceeds : 

"  Whatever  may  be  the  day  fixed,  whether  1855 
or  1860,  or  any  otiier  day,  all  bom  after  iu  I  sag-, 
ffestj  should  be  free  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  but 
be  bable  afterwards  to  be  hired  out,  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  State,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three 
years,  in  order  to  raise  a  sum  suificient  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  their  transportation  to  the  colony,  and 
to  provide  them  an  outfit  for  six  moDths  after  their 
amval  there. 

^*  If  descendants  of  those  who  are  to  be  free  at  the 
ace  of  twenty-five,  were  also  to  be  considered  as 
skives  until  they  attained  the  same  age,  and  this 
rule  were  continued  indefinitely  as  to  time,  it  is 
manifest  that  slavery  would  be  perpetuated  instead 
of  being  terminated.  To  guard  against  this  conse- 
quence, provision  might  be  made  that  the  offspring 
of  those  who  are  to  be  free  at  twenty 'five,  should 
be  free  from  their  birth,  but  upon  the  condition 
that  they  should  be  apprenticea  until  they  were 
twenty-one,  and  be  ako  afterwards  liable  to  be 
hired  out,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  vears, 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  to  meet  tne  ex- 
penses of  the  colony,  and  their  subsistence  for  the 
first  six  months. 

"  Until  the  commencement  of  the  system  which  I 
am  endeavouring  to  sketch,  I  think  all  the  legal 


rights  of  the  proprietors  of  slaves,  in  their  fullest 
extent,  ought  to  remain  unimpaired  and  unre- 
stricted. Consequently,  they  would  have  the  right 
to  sell,  devise  or  remove  them  from  the  State,  and, 
in  the  latter  case,  without  the  latter  being  entitled 
to  the  benefit  of  emancipation,  for  which  the  sys- 
tem provides.*' 

It  is  difficult  to  discover,  in  any  part  of  the 
plan  thus  far  disclosed,  that  justice  to  the  slaves, 
or  a  recompense  for  the  injuries  which  they  have 
received  at  our  hands,  is  anywhere  brought  into 
view.  The  object  evidently  is  to  rid  the  common- 
wealth of  slaves  and  slavery,  but  not  in  our  age, 
or  the  next,  with  as  little  sacrifice  as  possible,  of 
the  interests  or  prejudices  of  the  masters.  It  is 
to  depend  entirely  upon  the  state  of  the  demand 
for  slaves  further  south,  and  the  choice  of  their 
possessors,  whether  a  single  slave  will  be  emanci- 
pated by  this  philanthropic  scheme.  Ample  op- 
portunity is  a^Bforded,  for  selling  into  peipetual 
servitude  as  many  as  the  market  can  absorb. 
And  when,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  forty  years, 
the  children  bom  after  1860  arrive  at  the  age  of 
twenty  five,  having  served  four  years  longer  than 
white  children  can  be  held  in  any  part  of  the 
civilized  world,  they  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  seek 
their  fortunes  in  the  land  of  their  birth,  and  re- 
tain the  associations  they  have  formed;  but  to 
be  hired  out,  in  other  words,  compelled  to  labour 
during  a  time  which  may  be  extended  to  three 
years,  not  to  raise  a  fund  of  which  they  are  to 
have  the  disposal,  nor  even  to  be  applied  to  their 
individual  advantage,  under  the  direction  of 
others ;  but  to  be  thrown  into  a  general  mass,  for 
the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expense  of  trans- 
porting the  whole  liberated  race  of  Kentucky,  to 
the  land  of  their  fathers,  and  supporting  them 
there  during  the  first  six  months.  A  man  who 
can  discern  either  justice  or  philanthropy  in  this 
scheme,  must  possess  an  intellectual  vision  of 
which  I  can  form  no  conception. 

What  would  be  thought  of  the  humanity  of  a 
statesman  who  should  gravely  propose  to  enact  a 
law,  by  force  of  which  the  Irish  who  are  now 
landing  on  our  shores,  should  be  hired  out  for 
three  years,  to  raise  a  fund  to  defray  the  cost  of 
shipping  them  back  to  the  Emerald  Isle,  and 
supplying  them  with  oatmeal  and  potatoes  for  six 
months  ?  Yet  even  this  outrageous  plan  would 
hardly  be  equal  to  that  which  is  offered  by  the 
Senator  of  Kentucky.  E.  L. 

[To  be  continued.] 


THE  LONBON  AND  NORTH-WBBT  RAIL  WAT. 

ABRIDGED  VKOM  THB  QUAATXai.T  RSTISW. 

[Conelttded  from  page  A97.] 

As  soon  as  an  engine  has  safdy  dragged  a  pas- 
senger train  to  the  top  of  the  incline  at  Camden 
station,  at  which  point  the  coupling-chains  which 
connected  it  with  its  load  are  instantly  unhooked, 
it  is  enabled  by  the  svritchman  to  get  from  the 
mail  line  upon  a  pair  of  almost  parallel  side  rails^ 
along  which,  while  the  tickets  are  being  collected, 
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it  may  be  seen  and  heard  retrognkdrng  and  hissing 
past  its  train.  After  a  difficult  and  intricate  pas- 
sage from  one  set  of  rails  to  another,  advancing 
or  <  shunting'  backwards  as  occasion  may  require, 
it  proceeds  to  the  fire-pit,  oyer  which  it  stops.  The 
fireman  here  opens  the  door  of  his  furnace,  which 
by  a  very  curious  process  is  made  to  void  the  red- 
hot  contents  of  its  stomach  into  the  pit  purposely 
constructed  to  receive  them,  where  the  fire  is  in- 
stantly extinguished  by  cold  water  ready  laid  on 
by  the  side.  Before,  however,  dropping  their  fire, 
the  drivers  are  directed  occasionally  to  blow  off 
their  steam  to  clean ;  and  we  may  further  add, 
that  once  a  week  the  boiler  of  every  engine  is 
washed  out,  to  get  rid  of  sediment  or  scale,  the 
operation  being  registered  in  a  book  kept  in  the 
(^oe.  After  dropping  his  fire,  the  driver,  care^ 
folly  taking  his  fire-bars  with  him,  conducts  his 
engine  into  an  immense  shed  or  engine-stable, 
four  hundred  feet  in  length  by  ninety  in  breadth, 
generally  half  full  of  locomotives,  where  he  ex- 
amines it  all  over,  reporting  in  a  book  what  re- 
pairs are  wanting,  or,  if  none  (which  is  not  often 
the  case,)  he  reports  it  ^  carred,'  He  then  takes 
his  lamps  to  the  lamp-house  to  be  cleaned  and 
trimmed  by  workmen  solely  employed  to  do  so, 
afler  which  he  fetches  them  away  lumself.  Being 
now  off  duty,  he  and  his  satellite  firemen  go 
either  to  their  homes  or  to  a  sort  of  club-room 
containing  a  fire  to  keep  them  warm,  a  series  of 
cupboards  to  hold  the  clothes,  and  wooden  benches 
on  which  they  may  sit,  sleep,  or  ruminate  until 
their  services  are  again  required;  and  here  it  is 
pleasing  to  see  these  fine  fellows  in  various  atti- 
tudes enjoying  rest  and  stillness  after  the  inces- 
sant noise,  excitement,  and  occasional  tempests  of 
wind  and  rain,  to  which — ^we  will  say  nothing  of 
greater  dangers — ^they  have  been  exposed. 

The  duties  which  itie  engine-driver  has  to  per- 
form, are  not  only  of  vital  importance,  but  of 
a  nature  which  peculiarly  illustrates  the  calm, 
unpretending  courage,  indigenous  to  the  moist, 
healthy  climate  of  the  British  Isles.  Even  in 
bright  sxmshine,  to  stand — like  the  figure  head  of 
a  ship — ^foremost  on  a  train  of  enormous  weight, 
which,  with  fearful  momentum,  is  rushing  for- 
ward faster  than  any  race-horse  can  gallop,  re- 
quires a  cool  head  and  a  calm  heart;  but  to  pro- 
ceed at  this  pace  in  dark  or  foggy  weather  into 
tunnels,  along  embankments,  and  through  deep 
cuttings,  where  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  any  ob- 
struction, is  an  amount  of  responsibility  which 
scarcely  any  other  situation  in  life  can  exceed ; 
for  not  only  is  a  driver  severely,  and  occasionally 
without  mercy,  punished  for  any  negligence  he 
himself  may  commit,  but  he  is  in variabfy  sen- 
tenced personally  to  suffer  on  the  spot  for  any 
accident  that  fix)m  the  negligence  of  others  may 
suddenly  befall  the  road  aJong  which  he  travels, 
but  over  which  he  has  not  the  smallest  control. 
The  greatest  hardship  he  has  to  endure,  however, 
18  from  cold,  especially  that  produced  in  winter 
by  evaporation  from  lus  drenched  dothes  passing 


rapidly  through  the  air.  Indeed,  when  a  gale  of 
wind  and  rain  from  the  north  west,  triumphantly 
sweeping  over  the  surface  of  the  earth  at  its  or- 
dinary rate  of  say  sixty  miles  an  hour,  suddenly 
meets  the  driver  of  the  London  and  North 
Western,  who  has  not  only  to  withstand  such  an 
antagonist,  but  to  dash  through  hi'm,  and  in  spite 
of  hmi  to  proceed  in  an  opposite  direction  at  the 
rate  of  say  for^  miles  an  hour — ^the  conflict  be- 
tween the  wet  Englishman  and  iEiolus,  tilting  by 
each  other  at  the  combined  speed  of  a  hundred 
miles  an  hour,  forms  a  tournament  of  extraordi- 
nary interest. 

As  the  engine  is  proceeding,  the  driver,  who 
has  not  very  many  inches  of  standing  room,  re- 
mains upon  its  narrow  platform,  while  his  fire- 
num,  on  about  the  same  space,  stands  dose  beside 
him  on  the  tender.  We  tried  the  position.  Every* 
thing,  however,  proved  to  be  so  hard,  not  ex- 
cepting the  engine,  which  was  both  hard  and  hot, 
that  we  found  it  necessary  to  travel  with  one  foot 
on  the  tender  and  the  other  on  the  engine,  and 
as  the  motion  of  each  was  very  different,  we  felt 
as  if  each  leg  were  galloping  at  a  different  stride. 
Nevertheless,  the  company's  driven  and  firemen 
usually  travel  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  per  day,  performing  six  of  these 
trips  per  week;  nay,  a  few  run  one  hundred  and 
sixty  six  miles  per  day — ^for  which  they  are  paid 
eight  days'  wages  for  six  trips. 

But  to  return  to  the  engine  which  we  just  left 
in  the  engine-house.  As  soon  as  the  driver  has 
carefully  examined  it,  and  has  recorded  in  a  book 
the  report  we  have  described,  '  the  foreman  of  the 
fittero'  comes  to  it,  and  examines  it  all  over 
again;  and  if  anything  is  found  out  of  order, 
which,  on  reference  to  the  book,  the  driver  has 
not  reported,  the  latter  is  reported  by  the  former 
for  his  negligence.  A  third  examination  is  made 
by  Mr.  Walker,  the  chief  superintending  engineer 
of  the  station,  a  highly  intelligent  and  valuable 
servant  of  the  company,  who  has  charge  of  the 
repairs  of  the  locomotive  department  between 
Camden  and  Tring.  If  he  detects  any  defect  that 
has  escaped  the  notice  not  only  of  the  driver,  but 
of  the  foreman  of  the  fitters,  wo  betide  them 
bothi 

While  the  >  engine,  with  several  workmen 
screwing  and  hammering  at  it,  is  undergoing  the 
necessary  repairs,  we  will  consider  for  a  moment 
a  subject  to  which  Englishmen  always  attach  con- 
siderable importance,  namely,  its  victuals  and 
drink,  or,  in  other  words,  its  coke  and  water. 
There  is  at  Oamden  station,  a  coke  factory,  com- 
posed of  eighteen  ovens,  nine  on  each  side,  in 
which  coal  after  being  burnt  for  about  fifty  hours 
gives  nearly  two  thirds  of  its  quantity  of  coke. 
These  ovens  produce  about  twenty  tons  of  coke 
per  day;  but,  as  fifty  tons  per  day  are  required 
for  the  Oamden  station  alone,  the  remaining  thirty 
tons  are  brought  by  rail  all  the  way  from  New- 
castle. Inde^,  with  the  exception  of  fifty  ovens 
at  Peterborough,  the  whole  of  the  coke  required 
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annuallj  for  the  London  and  North  Western 
Railway,  amounting  to  112,500  tons  of  an  ave- 
rage v^ae  of  £1  per  ton,  oomcs  from  the  North- 
em  ooal  fields.  For  some  time  there  were  con- 
tinual quarrels  between  the  coke  suppliers  and 
receivers,  the  former  declaring  that  the  company's 
waggons  had  been  despatched  from  the  North  as 
soon  as  loaded^  and  the  latter  complaining  that 
they  had  been  unnecessarily  defayed.  A  robin- 
redbreast  settled  the  dispute,  for,  on  unloading 
one  of  the  waggons  immediately  on  its  arrival  at 
Camden  station,  her  tiny  nest  with  three  eggs  in 
it  minutely  explained  that  the  waggon  had  not 
been  despatched  as  soon  as  loaded. 

In  order  to  obtain  an  ample  supply  of  water  for 
their  engines,  the  company  at  considerable  ex- 
pense sank  at  Camden  an  Artesian  well  ten  feet 
in  diameter  and  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  deep. 
The  produce  of  this  well,  pumped  by  a  high-pres- 
sure steam-engine  of  twenty  seven  horse  power, 
into  two  immense  cisterns  one  hundred  and  ten 
feet  above  the  rails  at  Euston  Square,  supplies  all 
the  Camden  station,  all  the  company's  houses 
adjoining,  the  whole  of  Euston  station,  as  well  as 
the  Victoria  and  Euston  Hotels,  with  most  beauti- 
ful clear  water;  and  yet — ^though  every  man  who 
drinks  it  or  who  shaves  with  it  admires  it,  and 
though  every  lady  who  makes  tea  with  it  certifies 
that  it  is  particularly  well  adapted  for  that  pur- 
pose— strange  to  sar,  it  disagrees  so  dreadfully 
with  the  stomachs  of  the  locomotive  engines — ^who 
would  ever  suspect  them  to  be  more  delicate  than 
our  own  f — ^that  the  company  have  been  obliged, 
at  great  inconvenience  and  cost,  to  obtain  water 
for  them  elsewhere.  The  boilers  of  the  loco- 
motives were  not  only  chemically  liable  to  be  en- 
crusted with  a  deposition  of  the  unusual  quantity 
of  soda  contained  in  the  Artesian-well  water  at 
Camden  station — but,  not  even  waiting  for  this 
inconvenience,  the  engine  without  metaphor  spit 
it  out— ejecting  it  from  the  boiler  with  the  steam 
through  tiie.funnel-pipe,  a  well  known  misfortune 
termed  by  engineers  *  priming.* 

As  much  time  would  be  required  for  each 
travelling  engine  to  get  up  its  steam  ab  iniiio,  a 
coke  furnace  has  b^n  constructed  at  Camden 
station,  to  hasten  the  operation.  Here  nine  men 
during  the  day,  and  the  same  number  throughout 
the  night,  are  continually  employed  to  heat  coke, 
which  by  means  of  iron  shovels  is  to  be  de- 
livered red  hot  into  the  engines'  furnaces. 

These  preparations  having  been  made,  the 
driver's  duties  are  as  foDows : — 

On  leaving  the  shed  in  the  morning,  the  engine, 
after  having  been  heated  at  the  coke  furnace,  is 
conducted  on  to  a  great  turn-table,  forty  feet  in 
diameter,  which  twists  it  toward  a  set  of  rails 
leading  to  the  water-crane,  where  it  imbibes  at 
ooe  draught  about  a  thousand  gallons  of  cold 
water,  which,  under  ordinarv  circumstances,  will 
enable  it  to  draw  its  train  about  forty  miles ;  al- 
though in  slippery  weather,  when  the  wheels  re- 
volve an,  inst^  of  along  the  rails,  it  of  oouise 


would  not  carry  it  so  far.  It  then  proeeeds  to  the 
coke  shed,  an  enclosure  two  hundred  and  ten  feet 
by  forty  five  feet,  capable  of  holding  fifteen  hun- 
dred tons,  for  its  proper  supply  of  coke,  namely, 
one  ton — a  goods-engine  usually  devouring  two 
and  a  half  tons. 

The  driver,  leaving  his  engine  in  charge  of  his 
fireman,  now  proceeds  to  the  office,  where  he  signs 
his  name  in  a  book,  the  object  being  that  it  may 
be  observed  whether  or  not  he  is  perfectly  sober. 
From  the  chief  clerk  he  receives  hiis  coke  and  time 
ticket,  upon  which,  at  every  station,  he  has  to  re- 
cord whatever  time  he  may  have  lost  up  to  that 
point;  and  when  his  chronometer  is  wound  up, 
and  set  to  the  proper  time,  he  is  then  considered 
to  be  ready  for  his  journey. 

The  gigantic  power  of  the  locomotive  engines 
hourly  committed  to  the  charge  of  these  drivers^ 
was  lately  strangely  exemplified  in  the  large  en- 
gine stable  at  the  Camden  station.  A  passenger 
engine,  whose  furnace  fire  had  but  shortly  been 
lighted,  was  standing  in  this  huge  building  sur- 
rounded bv  a  number  of  artificers,  who,  in  pre- 
sence of  the  chief  superintendent,  were  working 
in  various  directions  around  it.  While  they  were 
all  busily  occupied,  the  fire  in  the  furnace,  by 
burning  up  faster  than  was  expected,  suddenly 
imparted  to  the  en^ne  the  breath  of  life ;  and  no 
sooner  had  the  minimum  of  steam  necessary  to 
move  it  been  thus  created,  than  this  in&nt  Her* 
cules  not  only  walked  off,  but  without  the  small- 
est embarrassment  walked  through  the  fourteen 
inch  brick  wall  of  the  great  building  which  con- 
tained it,  to  the  terror  of  the  superintendent  and 
workmen,  who  expected  every  instant  that  the 
roof  above  their  heads  would  fall  in  and  extin- 
guish them  I  In  consequence  of  the  spindle  of 
the  regulator  having  got  out  of  its  socket,  the 
verv  same  accident  occurred  shortly  afterwards 
with  another  engine,  which,  in  like  manner^ 
walked  through  another  portion  of  this  fourteen 
inch  wall  of  we  stable  that  contained  it,  just  as 
a  thorough-bred  horse  would  have  walked  out  of 
the  door.  And  if  such  be  the  irresistible  power 
of  the  looomotive  engine  when  feebly  walking  in 
its  new-bom  state,  unattended  or  unassisted  even 
by  its  tender,  is  it  not  appalling  to-  reflect  what 
must  be  its  momentum,  when  in  the  full  vigor  of 
its  life,  it  is  flying  down  a  steep  gradient  at  the 
rate  of  fifty  miles  an  hour,  backed  up  by  say 
thirty  passenger  carriages,  each  weighing  on  an 
average  five  and  a  half  tons  ?  If  ordinary  houses 
could  suddenly  be  placed  on  its  path,  it  would, 
passengers  and  all,  run  through  them  as  a  musket- 
ball  goes  through  a  keg  of  butter;  but  what 
would  be  the  result,  if,  at  this  full  speed,  the  en- 
gine by  any  aoddent  were  to  be  diverted  a^unst  m 
mass  of  solid  roek,  such  as  sometimes  is  to  oe  seen 
at  the  entrance  of  a  tunnel,  it  is  ahnost  impossible 
to  calculate,  or  even  to  conjecture.  It  is  stated 
by  the  company's  superintendent,  who  witnessed 
the  occurrenoe,  that  some  time  a^,  an  ordinary 
aoddent  happening  to  a  luggage  train,  nesrLoogh- 
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borough;  the  wagonfl  overrode  each  other  until  the 
uppermost  ono  was  found  piled  forty  feet  above 
the  rails  I 

We  will  now  conduct  our  readers  to  the  station 
ftnd  little  town  of  Wolverton.  It  is  a  little  red- 
brick town  composed  of  two  hundred  and  fortj 
two  little  red-brick  houses — all  running  either 
this  way  or  that  way  at  right  angle»— two  tall 
red-brick  engine-chimneys,  a  number  of  very  large 
red-brick  workshops,  six  red  houses  for  officers — 
one  red  beer  shop,  two  red  public  houses,  and,  we 
are  glad  to  add,  a  substantial  red  school-room,  and 
a  neat  red-brick  church,  the  whole  lately  built  by 
order  of  a  railway  board,  at  a  railway  station,  by 
a  railway  contractor,  for  railway  men,  railway 
women,  and  railway  chililren;  in  short,  the  round 
cast-iron  plate  over  the  door  of  every  house,  bear- 
ing the  letters  It.  N.  W.  R.,  is  the  generic  sym- 
bol of  the  town.  The  population  is  one  thousand 
four  hundred  and  five,  of  whom  six  hundred  and 
thirty  eight  are  below  sixteen  years  of  age.  All 
look  for  support  to  'the  company,'  and  not  only 
their  services  and  their  thoughts,  but  their  parts 
of  speech  are  more  or  less  devoted  to  it : — ^for  in- 
stance, the  pronoun  '  «/ie '  almost  invariably  al- 
ludes to  some  locomotive  engine;  ^ he'  to  the 
chairman;  'ii'  to  the  London  Board.'  At  Wol- 
verton the  progress  of  time  itself  is  marked  by 
the  hissing  of  the  various  arrival  and  departure 
trains.  The  driver's  wife,  with  a  sleeping  in&nt 
at  her  side,  lies  watchful  in  her  bed  until  she  has 
blessed  the  passing  whistle  of  '  the  down  mail.' 
With  equal  anxiety  ner  daughter,  long  before  day- 
light listens  for  tke  rumbling  of  Hhe  8}  A.  M. 
ffoods  up,'  on  the  tender  of  which  lives  the  ruddy 
but  smutty-faced  young  fireman  to  whom  she  is 
engaged.  The  blacksmith  as  he  plies  at  his  anvil 
— ^the  turner  as  he  works  at  his  lathe,  a3  well  as 
their  children  at  school,  listen  with  pleasure  to 
certain  well  known  sounds  on  the  rails  which  tell 
them  of  approaching  rest. 

Our  readers  will  no  doubt  be  desirous  to  ascer- 
tain what  arrangements,  if  any,  ajre  made  by  the 
company  for  the  comfort,  education,  and  religious 
instruction  of  the  number  of  artificers  and  other 
servants  whom  we  have  lately  seen  hard  at  work. 
On  the  western  boundary  of  the  town  we  visited 
one  hundred  and  thirty  plots  of  ground,  contain- 
ing about  three  hundred  and  twenty  four  square 
yards  each,  which  are  let  by  the  company  at  a 
very  trifling  rent  to  those  who  wish  for  a  garden ; 
and,  accordingly,  whenever  one  of  these  plots  is 

Cxk  up,  it  is  leased  to  him  whose  name  stands 
on  the  list  of  applicants.  A  reading-room 
and  library  lighted  by  gas  are  also  supplied  free 
of  charge  by  the  ^mpany.  In  the  latter  there 
are  about  seven  hundred  volumes,  which  have 
mostly  been  given. 

Besides  the  above  there  is  a  flying  library  of 
about  six  hundred  volumes,  for  the  clerks,  porters, 
police,  as  also  for  their  wives  and  families,  residing 
at  the  various  stations,  consisting  of  books  of  all 
kinds,  excepting  on  politics  and  religious  contro- 


versies. They  are  despatched  to  the  various  sta- 
tions, carriage  free,  in  nineteen  boxes,  given  by 
the  company,  each  of  which  can  contain  from 
twenty  to  fifty  volumes.  For  the  education  of  the 
children  of  the  companv's  servants,  a  school-house, 
which  we  had  much  pleasure  in  visiting,  has  been 
constructed  on  a  healthy  eminence,  surrounded  by 
a  small  court  and  garden.  In  the 'centre  there  is 
a  room  for  girls,  who  from  nine  till  five  are  in- 
structed by  a  governess  in  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, geography,  grammar,  history,  and  needle- 
work. Engaged  at  these  occupations  we  counted 
fifty-five  clean,  healthy  faces.  In  the  east  wing 
we  found  about  ninety  fine,  stout,  athletic  boys, 
of  various  ages,  employed  in  the  studies  above 
mentioned,  excepting  the  last,  and  learning,  more- 
over, mathematics  and  drawing.  One  boy  we  saw 
solving  a  quadratic  equation — another  was  en- 
gaged with  Euclid— otners  were  studying  land- 
surveying,  levelling,  trigonometry,  and  one  had 
reached  conic  sections. 

At  the  western  extremity  of  the  building,  on 
entering  the  infant-school,  which  is  under  the 
superintendence  of  an  intelligent  looking  young 
person  of  about  nineteen  years  of  age,  we  were 
struck  by  the  regular  segments  in  which  the 
little  creatures  were  standing  in  groups  around  a 
tiny  monitor  occupying  the  centre  of  each  chord. 
We  soon,  however,  detected  that  this  regularity 
of  their  attitudes  was  caused  by  the  insertion  in 
the  floor  of  various  chords  of  hoop  iron,  the  outer 
rims  of  which  they  all  touched  with  their  toes.  A 
finer  set  of  little  children  we  have  seldom  beheld ; 
but  what  particularly  attracted  our  attention  was 
three  rows  of  beautiful  babies  sitting  as  solemn 
as  judges,  on  three  steps,  one  above  another,  the 
lowest  being  a  step  higher  than  the  floor  of  the 
room.  They  were  learning  the  first  hard  lesson 
of  this  world — namely,  to  sit  still ;  and  certainly 
the  occupation  seemed  to  be  piu-ticularly  well 
adapted  to  their  outlines ;  indeed,  their  pinafores 
were  so  round,  and  their  cheeks  so  red,  that  alto- 
gether they  resembled  three  rows  of  white  dump- 
lings, with  a  rosy-faced  apple  on  each.  The  picture 
was  most  interesting;  and  we  studied  their 
cheerful  features  until  we  almost  fancied  that  we 
could  analyze  and  distinguish  which  were  little 
fire-flies — ^which  small  stokers — ^tiny  pokers — ^in- 
fant artificers,  &c. 

On  leaving  the  three  rooms  full  of  children,  to 
whom,  whatever  may  be  the  religion  of  the  pa- 
rents, the  Hector  is  apparently  devoting  very  praise- 
worthy attention,  we  proceeded  eastward  about 
one  hundred  yards,  to  the  church,  the  interior  of 
which  is  appropriately  fitted  up  with  plain  oak- 
coloured  open  seats,  all  alike.  In  the  churchyard, 
which  is  of  very  considerable  area,  there  is, 
under  the  north  wall,  a  row  of  fraternal  mounds 
side  by  side,  with  a  solitary  shrub  or  a  few  flowers 
at  the  foot  of  each,  showing  that  those  who  had 
there  reached  their  earthly  terminus  were  kindly 
recollected  by  a  few  still  travelling  on  the  rails  of 
life.     With  the  exception,  however,  of  the  grave 
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of  one  poor  fellow,  whose  death  unddr  amputation, 
rendered  neoessaiy  from  severe  fractures,  has  heen 
commemorated  on  a  tombstone  by  his  comrades, 
there  exists  no  other  epitaph.  Besides  this  church, 
A  room  in  the  library  is  used,  when  required,  as  a 
Wesleyan  Chapel ;  at  which  on  Sundays  there  are 
regular  preachers  both  morning  and  night — ^and 
on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  about  one  hundred  of 
the  company's  servants  attend  extempore  prayers 
by  one  of  d^eir  brother  artificers. 


CBOPS  OV  THE  UNrnCD  STATES  TOB  1848. 

By  an  estimate  of  the  population  and  agricul- 
tural product8  of  the  United  States,  for  the  year 
1848,  which  has  been  recently  published,  said  to 
be  taken  from  the  report  of  the  Oommissioner  of 
Patents,  the  following  appears  to  be  the  probable 
amount : 


21.686,000 

126,364,600 

6,230,050 

186,500,000 

32,952.200 

12,583,000 

588,150,000 

114,475,000 


Population  in  1848,      .    . 

Bushels  of  wheat  raised, 
"  barley,       .     . 

''  oats,     •    .    . 

**  rye.     .    .    . 

"  buckwheat,   . 

''  Indian  com, 

"  potatoes,   .    . 

Tons  of  hay, 15;735i000 

Pounds  of  tobacco,      .    .     .  318,909,000 
«  cotton,   .     .    .     1,066,000,000 

"  rice, 119,199,500 

"  sugar,     .     .    .    •  200,000,000 

Tons  of  hemp, 20.330 

Of  this  Peansynrania  has  produced— 

Bushels  of  wheat,     ....    15,200,000 

"  barley, 155,000 

"  oats,      ....    26,000,000 

"  rye, 13,500,000 

"  buckwheat,      .    .      3,800,000 

"  Indian  com,     .    .     21,000,000 

•'  potatoes,      .     .    .       8,200,000 

Tons  of  hay, 2,000,000 

Pounds  of  tobacco,      ....    610,000 

The  estimated  value  of  these  products  is  up- 
wards of  $618,000,000.  The  cotton  crop  at  sue 
cents  a  pound,  amounts  to  nearly  64  millions  dol- 
lars. This,  which  is  raised  in  the  slaveholding 
states,  though  not  exclusively  by  slave  labour,  is 
usually  considered  as  the  great  staple  of  the  coun- 
try, on  which  the  commerce  in  great  measure  de- 
pends ;  yet  the  value  of  the  hay  raised  in  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  alone,  is  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  the  whole  cotton  crop.  The  agricultural 
products  of  Pennsylvania,  are  also  nearly,  if  not 
fttljy,  equal  in  value  to  all  the  ootton  raised  in 
the  United  SUtes. 


EUROPE  OPEN  TO  THE  BIBIiE. 

The  London  Christian  Times  has  an  earnest 
Appeal  in  favour  of  more  energetic  efforts  to  cir- 
eolate  the  Bible  and  send  preachers  of  the  sos- 
pel  through  the  puMil  countries  of  Europe.  How 
vast  and  inviting  the  field  is,  and  how  urgent  the 
oocasioii|  the  foUowing  paragraphs  partly  show : 


''At  this  day,  when  the  traveller  crosses  the 
Alps,  or  lands  at  any  of  the  seaports  from  Nice 
to  Trieste,  unless  those  of  Naples  and  the  Roman 
States  be  still  excepted,  he  may  safely  be  laden 
with  Bibles,  and  dispose  of  them  in  any  way  he 
pleases.  Advertisements  for  the  public  salcf  of 
copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  Italy  lie  before 
me ;  in  Italy,  where  but  a  few  months  ago,  even 
one  copy  would  have  been  seized  by  the  Custom- 
house Gd£cers.  We  may  have  depots  for  the  Bible 
Society  wherever  we  please,  and  ought  to  have 
one  at  least  in  every  principal  town  of  the  Lom- 
bardo-Yenetian,  Tuscan,  and  Sardinian  domi- 
nions. We  should  be  able  to  offet  a  Bible  or  a 
New  Testament  to  every  family  at  a  moderate 
price,  and  should  endeavour  to  supply  the  schools. 
And  if  some  vigorous  effort  be  not  made  by  means 
of  a  well-chosen  living  agency,  the  fiivourable 
juiicture  will  be  missed,  future  evangelization 
will  be  impeded,  and  infidel  reaction  will  become 
chronic.  Such  an  agency  was  established  in 
Spain,  although  in  the  face  of  serious  obstacles, 
and  the  adventurous  Borrow,  and  persevering 
Oraydon,  by  merely  circulating  the  volumes,  ef- 
fected a  benefit  which  can  never  be  undone. 

''  In  Austria,  too,  the  fetters  have  dropped  from 
long  imprisoned  Christianity,  as  by  the  touch  of 
an  angel.  Many  thousands  of  persons  are  said 
to  have  seceded  from  the  Romish  communion  in 
Vienna  alone,  and  united  themselves,  together 
with  many  priests,  to  the  German  Catholic  Cnurch. 
They  see,  as  through  a  glass,  darklv,  very  darkly; 
but  their  mind  is  severed  from  old  attachments, 
vacillates  between  truth  and  error,  is  inquisitive, 
and  with  the  profession  of  candor  at  least,  is  look- 
ing for  more  certain  guidance.  For  Austria,  nay, 
for  all  Germany,  and  for  Italy  and  the  Italian  isl- 
ands, we  need  suitable  agents,  and  a  well  directed 
system  of  colportage." 

TKUST. 

BT  M.  P.   TVPPBB. 
•<  Mj  times  an  in  Uij  hands. " 

Yet  will  I  trust !  in  all  my  fears, 
Thy  mercy,  gracioas  Lord,  appears. 
To  guide  me  through  this  rale  of  tears, 
And  be  my  strength  f 

Thy  mercy  guides  the  ebb  and  flow 
Of  health  and  joy,  or  pain  and  wo. 
To  wean  my  heart  from  all  below. 

To  Thee  at  length. 

Yes — ^welcome  pain — which  Thou  hast 
Yes — ^fiirewell  blessings — ^Thou  hast  lent 
With  Thee  alone,  I  rest  content, 

For  thou  art  Heav'i 


My  truft  reposes,  safe  and  still, 
On  the  wise  goodness  of  Thy  will. 
Grateful  for  earthly  good  or  ill 

Which  Thou  hast  giv'n. 

O  blessed  Friend!  O  blissful  thought! 
With  happiest  consolation  fraught, — 
Trust  Thee  I  may,  I  will,  I  ought. 

To  doubt  were  su* 
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Then  let  whatever  storms  arise. 
Their  Ruler  sits  above  the  skies. 
And  lifting  unto  Him  mine  eyes, 

'Tis  calm  within. 

Danger  may  threaten,  foes  molest. 
Poverty  brood,  disease  infest. 
Yea,  torn  affections  wound  the  breast 
For  one  sad  hour; 
k 

But  faith  looks  to  her  home  on  high, 
Hope  casts  around  a  cheerful'eye. 
And  love  puts  all  the  terrors  by 

With  gladdening  power. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 


of  the 


Thk  New  Cabinet. — The  nominations  of  tlie 
following  individaals  to  compose  the  cabinet  were 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  on  the  7th  inst.,  vis. 
Secretary  of  State,  John  M.  Clayton,  of  Del. 

"  Treasury,  Wm-  M.  Meredith,  Pa. 

«  War,  G.  W.  Crawford,  Ga. 

"  Navy,  Wm.  B.  Preston,  Va. 

"  Home  Department,  Thos.  Ewing,  Ohio. 

Post  Master  Greneral,  Jacob  Collamer,  vt. 

Attorney  General,  Reverdy  Johnson,  Md. 

J.  M.  Clayton,  and  R.  Johnson  were  membeiB  of 
the  Senate;  W.  B.  Preston^  and  J.  Collamer,  mem- 
bers of  the  Honae.  T.  Ewing  was  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  under  President  Harrison.  W.  M.  Me- 
redith is  a  distinguished  Philadelphia  lawyer.  G 
W.  Crawford  is  said  to  be  a  nephew  of  the  Craw- 
ford who  was  a  prominent  candidate  for  the  Presi 
dency  in  1834. 

Pennsylvania  Leoislatitre.— The  North  Branch 
Canal  bill  was  defeated  in  the  House  on  the  10th, 
by  a  vote  of  41  to  45. 

Delaware  Legislature — A  series  of  resolu- 
tions asainst  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  were  offered  in 
this  body  during  its  late  session,  but  were  voted 
down. 

The  Pennsylvania  canal  was  opened  on  the  10th, 
and  several  boats  started  for  Pittsburg  from  Harris- 
boig. 

EvROPB. — By  the  steamer  America,  dates  to  the 
94th  nit.  have  been  received.  Cotton  had  risen  in 
price,-  with  a  largely  increased  demand.  The  corn 
market  was  dull,  and  prices  had  declined.  The 
state  of  trade  in  the  manufacturing  districts  was 
considered  satisfactory,  business  being  active,  and 
empIo}'ment  plentiful.  Money  was  becoming 
abundant,  and  the  rate  of  interest  was  low.  The 
number  of  cholem  cases  in  Gseat  Britain  is  now 
sUted  at  1*2,895,  of  which  5.546  had  terminated 
fatally,  and  3,788  recovered.'  The  distress  from 
starvation  is  said  to  be  extreme  in  some  parts  of 
Ireland.  The  jury  in  the  case  of  Duffy,  one  of  the 
Irish  insurgent  leaders,  had  been  discharged,  with- 
ont  being  able  to  agree  upon  a  verdict.  The  French 
National  Assembly  has  voted  the  time  for  its  dis- 
solution. The  new  Assembly  will  meet  about  the 
middle  of  the  Fifth  month.  Prom  Rome  we  learn 
that  the  session  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  was 
opened  on  the  6th  ult ,  about  one  hnndred  and  forty 
Deputies,'  mostly  young  men,  being  present.  At 
the  sitting  on  the  8th,  a  decree  was  presented,  for- 
mally deposing  the  Pope  from  his  temporal  sotc- 


reignty,  and  establishing  the  Roman  Republic.  The 
decree  also  provided  that  the  Pope  should  *^  enjoy 
all  the  guaranties  neoessary  to  the  independence 
of  the  CA-ercise  of  his  spiritual  power,*'  and  that 
<'  the  Roman  Republic  will  have,  with  the  rest  of 
Italy^  the  relations  which  a  common  nationality 
require^''  After  a  long  debate,  in  .which  the  prin- 
cipal question  seems  to  have  been  whether  the 
Republic  should  be  proclaimed  immediately,  or 
the  form  of  government  left  to  the  decision  of  the 
Italian  Constituent  Assembly,  the  whole  decree 
was  adopted  almost  uhanimously,  at  about  one 
o*clock  on  the  morning  of  the  9th.  The  pro- 
chmation  of  the  Republic  was  received  with 
great  enthusiasm  by  the  people.  A  revolution  has 
also  taken  place  in  Tuscany.  It  appears  that  the 
Grand  Duke  had  been  required  to  give  in  his  ad- 
hesion to  the  Constituent  Assembly  of  the  Italian 
States,  but  refusing  to  do  so,  through  fear  of  the 
Pope's  excommunication,  he  fled  from  Florence, 
and  the  people  proclaimed  a  Republic,  and  estab- 
lished a  Provisional  Government.  This  seems  t^ 
have  taken  place  about  the  9th  ult.  A  decree, dated 
the  lOih,  appropriates  24,000  livresfor  the  distribn* 
t ion  of  bread  to  the  poor,  and  another  proposes  an 
offensive  andT  defensive  alliance  with  Venice  and 
Rome.  The  Legislative  Assembly  is  convened  for 
the  15th  of  the  present  month.  There  are  variousm- 
mors  of  the  settlement  of  the  Sicilian  question,  but 
nothing  seems^  definitely  established.  It  is  also 
believed  that  negotiations  are  in  progress  among 
the  Catholic  powers  of  Europe,  for  an  armed  inter- 
vention to  reseat  the  Pope  on  his  throne,  but  its 
success  is  doubtful.  It  is  announced  that  the  pro- 
posed Brussels  Congress  of  plenipotentiaries,  to  ad- 
just the  Italian  quest  ion,  has  been  indefinitely 
postponed.  Austria  has  taken  a  decided  stand 
against  the  proposed  German  Empire,  and  declares 
that  she  will  not  submit  to  any  central  power 
which  may  be  confided  to  another  German  prince. 
Prussia,  however,  insists  upon  her  right,  and  that 
of  the  other  German  States,  to  unite  more  closely. 
Meanwhile  the  Frankfort  Assembly  continues  its 
labours,  and  has  adopted,  among  other  sections  in 
the  bill  of  Fundamental  Rights,  one  declaring  that 
every  German  State  must  have  a  constitution  with 
representatives  of  the  people,  who  are  to  have  a 
deciding  voice  in  the  making  of  lawa,  the  imposing 
of  taxes,  and  the  management  of'  the  finances  m 
the  state,  as  well  as  the  right  to  originate  laws. 
The  second  Chamber  of  Bavaria  had  voted  that  the 
decrees  of  the  Frankfort  Assembly  should  be  obey- 
ed, in  opposition  to  the  Ministtry,  who  required  the 
decrees  to  be  first  sanctioned  by  the  Government. 
The  Senate  of  Hamburg  is  moving  in  favour  of  Jew- 
ish emancipation.  The  Saxon  Chambers  are  de- 
manding the  punishment  of  the  Austrian  ofRcers 
who  executed  a  Saxon  deputy  during  the  Vienna 
insurrection.  The  spirit  or  popular  liberty  sems  to 
be  active  throughout  Germany.  The  British  are 
pressing  the  war  in  India,  and  have  taken  the  citT 
of  Mooltan,  after  a  terrible  cannonade,  which  al- 
most destroyed  the  city,  and  slaughtered  immense 
numbers  of  the  inhabitants. 


A  Friend  with  a  emill  &inily,  woald  be  willing  to 
let  a  couple  of  rooms,  second  door,  to  a  man  and  wife 
without  cbildreoyor  to  a  single  person,  five  dollars  per 
month,  payable  in  advance.  Apply  next  door  to  No. 
163  Wood  above  Tenth  street. 
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Early  in  tiie  Eighth  month,  1798,  R.  Jones 
and  B.  C.  left  the  city,  and  pausing  at  Frankford 
to  yisit  Nicholas  Wain,  proceeded  to  Locust 
Grore,  the  residence  of  R.  Hartshorne.  Having 
attended  Quarterly  Meeting  at  this  place^  where 
R.  J.  had  much  service  with  many  younff  persons 
in  private  opportunities^  they  went  to  the  Quar- 
terly Meeting  at  Burlington,  where  Rl  J.  notes, 
"  I  met  a  kind  open  reception." 

At  Burlington  she  writes.  Eighth  month  26th, 
to  Jane  Snowdon — 

"  The  meeting  this  morning  Was  very  large — 
many  of  our  fellow-citizens  are  here.  Indeed 
the  town  seems  crowded,  and  jaiore  came  up  to- 
day. By  these  we  hear  heavy  tidings,  that  T. 
Paxson,  8.  Grellet,  and  others,  are  taken  down,  so 
that  my  mind  is  clothed  with  sadness  on  account 
of  those  who  remain'  in  the  city,  ^d  the  prayer 
of  my  mind  is  that  my  beloved  friends  piay  be 
supported  under  this  great  aftd^  renewed  trial  of 
faith  and  patience.       *        ♦        »        *        * 

^'Oh  poor  Philadelphia!  is  the  mournful  mu- 
sing of  my  spirit,  by  day  and  by  night.  May  its 
mournful  inhabitants  be  instructed  by  all  with 
which  we  have  met,  in  this  and  former  years, 
and  turn  to  him  who  smiteth,  so  as  availingly  to 
experience  our  alone  plaee  of  defence  to  be  the 
vunition  of  rocks,  where  brei^  may  be  given  us, 
and  our  water  be  sure,  is  the  petition  of  your 
afflicted  and  affectionate  friend  and  sister.'^ 

Returning  to  Rahway,  she  renuuned  till  near 
the  time  of  the  Yearly  Meeting.  From  this 
place  she  wrote,  9th  mo.  11th,  to  Leonard  Snow- 
don : 

''As  I  sat  yesterday  in  Plainfield  Meeting 
(about  five  miles  from  here)  my  mental  visit  to 


the  small  exercised  remnant  in  our  poor  city  was 
sweetly  xefresbing — ^yea,  I  seemed  interwoven 
with  them  in  sweet  supplication  to  the  Lord  Al- 
mighty, that  he  may  l:^  plea^,  in  his  unmerited 
compassion,  to  keep  you  all  .under  his  holy  pro- 
;  tecting  wing  till  the  present  sore  calamity^  be 
overpast;  sustain  you  above  jbhe  ragii^  biUowB|^ 
guide  you  by  his  counsel,  an^  finally  crown  your 
conflicting  minds  with  unshakpn  peace.  Perhaps 
I  was  brought  near  in  f  eineinbrance  to  some  of 
my  dear  friends  at  the  same  jbne.'' 

Jani  Snowdon  to  R.  Jtmes. 

.  Fhiladelphia^  m  tao.  28.  1798.  ^ 
^y  dear  friend^ — ^I  feel  so  much  weakness  and 
poverty  that  I  scarcely  know  how  to  take  hold  of 
my  pen  to  salute  thee  by  letter;  nevertheless,  I 
apprehena  I  feel  at  times  a  degree  of  that  love 
by  which  the  disciples  of  Christ  w«re  distinguish-, 
ed;  and,  under  these  impressions  of  endeared 
affection,  I  tiiought  I  would  attempt  to  offer  a 
few  lines  for  thy.  perusal;  though  I  know  not, 
what  I  shall  say,  but  hope  my  pen  will  speak  the 
language  of  a  heart  which  liaa  been  of  ^latter 
times  often  broken  and  contrited,  before  Him 
who  can  preserve  fronl  the  pestil^oe  that  walketh 
in  darkness,  and  from  the  destruction  that  wasteth 
at  foon  day.  Was  not  my  harp  hung  upon  the 
willows,  I  would  endeavour  to  speak  of  his  judg- 
ments and  his  mercies  too.  This  is  truly  a  solemn 
time.  The  Lord,  the  judge  of  the  whole  earth, 
is  speaking  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  place  him- 
self I  Oh,  that  we  may  learn  righteousness  by 
the  things  which  we  have  suffered!  If  the  peo- 
ple should  refuse  his  repeated  visitations,  and 
continue  to  rebel  against  the  Holy  One  of  Israel, 
who  could  marvel  if  another  vial  of  the  Xx>rd'8 
indignation  should  be  poured  forth  on  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  land.  My  soul  shrinks  at  the  pros- 
pect, and  prays  for  a  place  of  rest  in  the  day  of 
trouble.  When  we  began  to  be  surprised  with 
the  terrors  of  this  awfril  visitation  of  sickness 
and  mortality,  I  i&ost  ardently  desired  to  be?  at 
liberty  to  leave  my  habitation;  biit  such  a  thick 
cloud  overshadowed,  that  I  could  see  no  way, 
either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  When  in  this 
situation,  I  often  secretly  compared  myself  to  9k 
person  in  confinement  under  bars,  looks,  and  bolts. 
My  bonds  were  too  strong  to  be  broken.  So  tboii 
seest,  my  endeared  friend  and  mother,  by  what 
I  have  written,  and  by  what  thou  hast  heard  bo- 
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fore,  that  I  have  bean  siok  and  in  prison,  having 
nothing  to  boast  of  except  my  infirmities.  Not- 
withstanding t  felt  myself  thus  boand  in  a  plaee 
of  deep  suf^ring,  it  was  far  from  me  to  harbour 
one  uneharitable  sentiment  in  regard  to  those  who 
left  their  dwellings;  so  distant  is  such  a  thought 
from  me,  that,  in  some  of  the  most  sorrowful,  hu- 
miliating seasons  ^hich  I  hare  passed  through,  I 
have  been  tiiankfiil  in  believing  that  many  of  my 
nearest  and  dearest  friends  were  permitted  to  flee 
from  the  sufferings  which  we  experienced  in  our 
habitations.  I  desire  not  to  murmur,  and  I  think 
I  do  not  feel  any  disposition  of  that  kind;  neither 
have  we  any  cause  to  regret  staying  here,  for  the 
Lord  hath  hitherto  dealt  very  bountifully  by  us. 
Oh  that  we  may  be  enabled  forever'  to  keep  Our 
confidence  in  the  Shepherd  of  Israel;  and  in  the 
day  of  trouble  endeavour  to  take  refuge  under 
his  Holy  Wing,  and  then  all  will  be  well. 

Believe  me  to  be,  as  I  am,  thy  truly  affection- 
ate friend;  Jane  Snowpon. 

R,  J.  to  Jane  Snowdon. 

Burlingtanj  I0tkmo,4th,  1798. 
Dearly  bdoved  Jane, — Thy  previous  letter  of  the 
28  th  ultimo  would  have  been  replied  to  before 
now,  but  wishing  to  inform  tliee  that  I  had  got  to 
Edgely  prevented  an  earliet  answer.  However, 
this  morning  I  seem  disposed  to  abknowledge.  it 
from  hence.  The  favoured  situation  of  thy 
mind  appears  almost  enviable.  It  is  what  I  have 
been  labouring  for  on  my  own  account,  land,  ac- 
cording to  my  measure;  it  seems  that  through  the 
infinite  condescension  of  the  Shepherd  of  Brael, 
I  have  in  degree  partaken  of  the  like  blessed 
experience;  so  that  I  can  in  truth  say,  so  far 
from  assuming  the  seat  of  judgment  respecting 
those  who  have  been  bound  to  stay  in  our  poor, 
afflicted,  and  almost  forsaken  city,  mv  mind  has 
been  so  fuUy  yielded  in  sympathy  with  you,  ^nd 
other  d(9ar  friends  there,  that  the  frequent,  yea 
daily  breathings  of  my  sorrowful  sovl  have  been, 
to  the  Father  of  mercies,  that  you  might  be  sur- 
rounded by  his  all-protepting  arm,  and  upheld 
thereby  in  every  renewed  baptism,  both  of  body 
and  mind.  So  that  I  rejoice  in  finding  that  not- 
withstanding many  and  great  have  been  the  pro- 
vings  of  your  faith  and  patience,  the  shout  of  a 
King  is  evidently  in  your  camp !  May  this  con- 
tinue to  be  thine  and  dear  Leonard's  experience, 
saith  my  soul.  Our  several  dear  friends,  who,  for 
the  sake  of  supporting  the  precious  testimony  of 
truth  ventured  their  lives  by  going  to  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  are  also  the  objects  of  my  near  sympa- 
thy and  tender  solicitude.  Great  must  have  been 
their  conflict  to  become  so  resigned;  and  great 
also,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  be  theur  peace,  whether 
in  life  olr  death.  We  hear  often  of  them  who 
are  in  the  disease.  As  to  myself  I  may  say  that 
I  came  from  Locust  Qrove  desirous  of  i^U-wise 
direction;  but  when  the  time  approached,  my 
soul  became  'exceeding  sorrowful,'  such  a  cIoimI 
df  •  darkneoi  arose  oa  the  proepeot  that  I  was 


obliged  to  get  into  the  quiet,  and  pray  to  be  pre- 
served from  tempting  the  Lord  my  God,  and  in 
the  sequel,  as  the  meeting  was  adjourned,  rolief 
was  afforded,  and  I  said  in  my  heart,  good  is  the 
word  of  the  Lord,  worthy  to  be  trusted  in  and 
praised  now  and  forever  I 

After  seventh  day  please  direct  to  Edgely,  where 
I  hope  to  be.  in  the  course  of  next  week,  thero  to 
wait  until  it  shall  please  the  Lord  to  open  the 
way  for  my  return  to  my  littlo  habitation;  when 
this  is  mercifully  granted,  I  trust  my  dear  friend 
we  shall  be  enabled  mutually  to  set  up  our  "  Ebe- 
nezer^'  under  the  renewed  sense  of  the  all-sus- 
taining power  and  goodness  of  the  Lord  Almighty  ^ 
to  wlK^m  be  thanks^vitig  and  praise  now  and 
forever.     Amen. 

Tell  your  dear  children  I  love  them,  and  think 
of  them  often. 

I  salute  thee  and  dear  Leonard  in  Gospel  af- 
fection, and  remain  your  tribulated  sister, 

Rebecca  Jones. 

As  the  Yearly  Meeting  drew  near,  being  still 
undecided  whether  to  attend  it,  she  again  visited 
Burlington,- making  Jier  home  with  her  friend 
Martha  Allinson. 

For  a  day  or  two  both  B.  Jones  and  M.  A. 
were  under  great  mental  exercise,  desiring  right 
direction  whether  they  should  at  this  solemn 
crisis  go  to  the  annual  assembly,  and  not  seeing 
clearly  any  light  upon  their  movement  in  the. 
matter ;  but  when  at  length  R.  J.  proposed  to  go 
to  Philadelphia,  the  lan^age  distinctly  presented^ 
"  Who  hath  required  this  at  thy  hand  V*  She  in- 
formed her  hostess  of  her  conclusion  to  remain,  and 
found  thai  she  had  arrived  at  a  similar  decision. 

From  Burlington  they  were  taken  by  James 
Logan,  and  his  nephew  John  Smith,  10th  mo. 
10th,  to  Edgely,  there  to  remain  during  the  vio- 
lence of  the  epidemic.  Next  day,  being  the 
Youth's  meeting  at  Germantown,  G.  Howell 
notes,  ''Dear  Rebecca  had  good  service,  dividing 
the  Word  with  judgment,  andl  with  the  authority 
of  Truth."  The'  ensuing  first  day,  a  large  as- 
sembly being  convened,  divers  of  whom  were 
not  of  our  Society,  R.  Jones  was  strengthened  to 
speak  in  the  demonstration  of  the  spirit  and  with 
power,  to  the  edifying  of  many;  beautifully  in- 
viting the  youth  into  that  straight  and  narrow 
but  peaceful  way,  in  which  she  had  for  so  many 
years  experieni^  the  faithfulness  of  Him  who 
had  called  her. 

R,  Jones  to  L.  Snowdon. 
Edgely  Farm^  \Oth  mo,  \2th,  1798. 
I  wrote  a  few  lines  yesterday  by  Joseph,  and 
now  proceed  to  fulfil  a  commission  given  me  just 
as  I  left  Burlington  by  my  kind  hostess  Martha 
Allinson,  who  desired  me  when  I  should  write  to 
you  to  present  her  dear  love,  and  in  like  manner 
did  our  worthy  friends  S.  Emlen  and  I.  Hoskins. 
The  family  of  the  latter  are  all  in  tolerable 
health,  except  the  young  woman  who  had  been 
nurse  to  8.  Scatteigood  and  family.    A  letter 
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had  just  reached  Sarah'  from  her  dear  Thomas, 
vho  appeared  to  be  low  both  in  body  a&d  mind, 
and  in  bonds  in  the  sreat  Metropolis,  not  seeing 
his  way  to  return  with  dear  Wm.  Saveiy,  yet  calk 
himself  "a  poor  servant  in  waiting/^ — and  "de- 
sirii^  that  whether  he  may  or  not  be  permitted 
to  see  his  dear  mother,  wife,  and  children  in 
mntability,  the  will  of  his  blessed  Master  may 
be  done."  I  thought  this  seemed  like  his  haying 
some  sense  of  what  wacr  to  befall  his  family. 
♦  «  *  «  '4s 

jB.  J01U9  to  Martha  AUinson, 

Edgely  Farm,  lOthmo.  12th,  1798. 
Dear  Moattha, — ^I  had  not  time  by  return  of 
J.  S.  to  give  thoB  a  line,  but  am  no#  seated  to 
inform  thee  that  1  feel  quite  satisfied  in  leaving 
Burlington  when  1 4id^  as  the  weather  was.  more 
&Tourable  then  than  it  has  been  since,  and  the 
Youth's  meeting  for  Abington  Quarter  was  held 
yesterday  at  Germantown,  which  I  attended.     It 
was  a  solemn  time  though  held  for  the  greater  part 
in  silence.     Dear  H.  L.  Fisher  had  a  few  savoury 
expressions  therein.     After  it  concluded,  I  found 
myself  surrounded  with  divers  of  my  fiiends, 
(fellow  citizens  and  others,)  and  I  believe  we 
were  mutually  glad  on  seeing  each  other  once 
more  in  mutability.    James  Crosson,  Mary  Eng- 
land, Thomas  and  Samuel. Fisher  and  theirs,  R. 
Buokbee,  Rebecca  Archer,  &c.  &c.  were  of  the 
number,  and  appeared  well.     «    «    *    Xell  our 
worthy  fiiend  S.   Emlen  that  there  has  been 
much  inquiry  after  his  welfare,  and  that  if  he 
sees  his  way  to  Germantown,  I  believe  he  will 
find  an  open  door.     My  love  to  him  and  his  pro- 
mising children.  And  when  thou  seest  dear  John 
Smith  give  my  love  to  him  and  his;  the  opportu- 
nity I  had  Mriik  him  in  the  ride  down  is  pleasant- 
ly m  remembrance,  and  my  desire  is  renewed  on 
ms  account,  that  now  having  put  his  hand  to  the 
plough,  he  may  neither  look  nor  draw  back,  but,  I 
in  simple  childlike  obedience,  yield'  to  that  bless- 
ed hand,  which  will  lead  him  about  and  instruct 
him^  and,  oh  consoling  thought!  <<keep  as  the 
apple  of  his  eye"  all  his  sincerely  devoted  child- 
ren, even  when  <<the  blast  of  the  terrible  One 
may  be  as  a  storm  against  his  wall."     My  love 
is  also  to  dear  John  and  Ann  Cox  and  theirs, 
A.  Yaux  and  others  in  thy  freedom,  particularly 
to  I.  and  A.  Warder,  John  Hoskins,  S.  Scatter- 
ffood,  and  all  their  family.     I  cannot  mention  all 
uiat  arise  in  view.     A  large  share  of  love  and 
gratitude  belongs  to  thee  and  thy  precious  fiock, 
whose  best  interest  is  dear  to  me.     Salute  me^  to 
worthy  Jane  Siddons.     Accounts  from  our  poor 
city  are  that  though  there  is  an  evident  abatement 
of  the  disorder,  yet  in  the  last  few  warm  days 
more   new  cases  have  appeared: — but  that  our 
friends  were  all  mending. 

Tell  dear  S.  Emlen  that  I  have  just  received  a 
letter  from  L —  Rr— ,  who  informs  me  that  she 
has  a  letter  from  dear  Martha  Routh  (5th  mo. 
1st,  in  London)  saying  <^the  multitude;  which  10 


veiy  large,  have  been  fed  with  food  convenient. 
It  hath*  been  pleasingly  affecting  to  behold  so 
great  a  number  of  young  girfe  among  them,  who 
have  not  only  the  marks  of  outward  care,  but 
whose  countenances  bewray  them  that  ihey  are 
learning  of  Christ  to  be  meek  and  lowly  in  heart." 
She  also  mentions  beins  at  Tottenham  on  1st  day, 
and  gave  an  extraonunary  account  of  Sarah 
Lynes.  Also  a  religious  improvement  in  many 
of  our  young  women,  and  that  Uiere  were  at  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  lesser  and  greater  JProphetestes 
one  hundred  and  fifty. 

I  am  not  furnished  with  matter  for  a  lengthy 
letter — hope  I  retain  the  humbling  sense  of  that 
mercy  and  kindness  which  I  have  so  largely  shared 
from  the  bounteous  hand  of  our  heavenly  Father, 
and  am  renewedly  desirous  that  through  increasing 
watchfulness  and  holy  fear,  I  may  be  preserved 
from  swerving  from  lus  law,  revealed  in  my  poor 
soul  with  greater  power,  light  and  certainty,  than 
in  any  by-past  season.  Wherefore  my  oontrited 
sprit  worships  before  him,  and  humbly  craves 
his  blessed  assistance,  to  enable  me  and  all  his 
dependent  children  to  hold  out  unto  the  end. 
That  so,  if  &ithfal  unto  death,  the  crown  of 
eternal  life  may  become  our  portion  for  ^er  and 

ever.     I  am,  dear  M ^  thy  affectionate  friend. 

Rebeoca  Jones. 

[To  be  continued :j 


Account  of  Elizabeth  Fox,  late  of  Falmouth, 
England,  who  died  Tenth  month  30/A,  1848, 
aged  HO. 

This,  our  dear  and  yalued  friend  had,  during 
so,  long  a  period,  been  generally  known  in  our 
religious  society,  as  one  deeply  interested  in  its 
welfare,  and  a^  holding  an  important  place  in  the 
circle  in  which  she  moved,  that  we  apprehend  the 
.readers  of  the  Annual  Monitor  will  approve  the 
conclusion  of  the  Editors,  to  insertot  few  particu- 
lars respecting  her  in  the  present  number,  al- 
though her  decease  will  be  recorded  in  usual 
course,  in  the  obituaiy  of  next  year. 

Elizabeth  Fox  was  the  daughter  of  Jose|^and 
Sarah  Tregelleii^,  and  was  bom  at  Falmouth,  in  the 
year  1768.  In  her  tender  years,  she  appears  to 
nave  been  brought  under  the  guidance  of  the  good 
Shepherd,  and  led  into  a  filial  fear  of  offending 
her  heavenly  Father.  These  feelings  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  of  an  evanescent  character; 
they  were  cherished  by  frequent  communings 
with  her  own  heart  before  Ood,  thus  leading  to 
the  establishment  of  right  principles  of  action  in 
her  mind,  by  which  she  was  very  much  governed 
during  her  youth,  and  in  all  the  subsequent  stages 
oiF  her  life. 

When  about  ten  years  of  age,  she  was  in  the 
practice  of  daily  seeking  in  the  meeting-house, 
which  was  dose  by  her  Other's  dwelling,  the  op 
portunity  of  religious  retirement,  which  she  did 
not  find  it  easy  to  obtain  in  the  midst  of  a  large 
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family.  This  watohful  and  reverent  state  of  mind, 
connected,  as  it  could  not  fail  to  be,  with  i^  quick 
and  enlightened  conscience,  which  she  sought, 
above  all  things,  to  keep  void  of  offence  towards 
Grod  and  man,  was,  we  believe,  in  no  small  degree, 
the  ground  of  ikat  religious  influence^  which  at  a 
oomparativelj  early  age,  she  obtained  in  her 
family,  and  in  a  wide  circle  of  friends. .  To  apply 
to  the  case  the  words  of  our  Saviour,.  *'  K  thme 
eye  be  single,  thy  whole  body  shall  be  full  of 
light :"  it  is  ihej,  in  whom  the  light  bums  with 
the  greatest  clearness  and  steadiness,  who,  what- 
ever be  their  age  or  other  circumstances,  do  really 
most  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour,  and 
are  most  fitted,  according  to  the  ffifts  he  has  be- 
stowed upon  them,  to  serve  Him  m  his  church. 

In  the  year  1788,  she  married  our  late  friend, 
Robert  Were  Fox.  In  the  discbarge  of  the 
practical  duties  of  her  new  position,  her  Christian 
principles  and  character  were  strikingly  exhibited. 
As  a  wife  and  mother,  her  conduct  was  ex- 
emplary; and  her  firm  and  steady  but  gentle 
rule  in  her  household,  evinced,  in  no  (Hnmnary 
degree,  the  value  of  habitual  self-government, 
as  a  .powerful  aid  in  the  government  of  others — 
whilst  her  practical  acceptance  of  the  Christian 
doctrine,  that  the  Spirit  of  truth  does  instruct 
the  minds  of  those  who  really  seek  its  aid  in  the 
great  lines  of  their,  moral  and  spiritual  walk 
before  men,  strengthened  and  sanctified  that 
decision  of  character,  which  gave  her  so  much 
power  and  influence  in  the  important  position  in 
nrhich  she  was  placed.  Her  whole  course  was 
characterized  by  that  habitual  reverence  and 
godly  fear,  which  seemed  to  prove  that  the  Divine 
presence  was  to  her  soul,  a  living  reality,  whilst 
it  gave  a  seat  to  her  cheerful  participation  in  the 
lawful  interests  and  enjoyments  of  life.  Such 
was  the  estimate,  on  the  part  of  her  friends,  of 
her  consistent  walk  as  a  Christian,  and  of  the 
soundness  of  her  judgment,  that,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-nine,  she  was  appointed  to  the  important 
station  of  Elder.  Nothing  leads  so  certkinly  to 
the  power  of  religious  sympathy  with  ethers,  as  a 
true  acquaintance  with  ourselves — ^with  the  invete- 
rate deceitfulness  of  the  heart,  and  with  its  only 
cure — ^the  work  of  regeneration  by  the  power  of 
Divine  grace,  as  set  forth  in  the  Grospel  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  And  we  believe, 
that  in  these  practical  lessons,  our  dear  friend, 
when  appointed  to  the  office  of  Elder,  was  not  a 
novice.  The  prevalence  in  her  mind  of  that 
charity  which  ^inketh  no  evil,  was  an  instructive 
feature  in  her  chaifacter,  and  its  influence  upon 
others  was  such,  that  it  seemed  as  if  no  root  of 
bitterness  could  spring  up,  so  as  to  be  an  occasion 
of  offence  within  the  sphere  of  her  influence. 

In  the  year  1^18,  she  became  a  widow,  and 
the  sole  care  of  a  large  family  thus  devolved  upon 
her  for  a  period  of  thirty  years,  and  was  discharg- 
ed with  singular  fidelity  and  efficiency. 

To  those  who  were  privileged  to  share  the  in- 
timacy of  our  departed  friend,  it  was  striking  to 


observe  how  she  appeared  to  deepen  in  the  graces 
of  humiliy  and  self  abasement,  as  she  advanced  in 
years  and  experience,  thus  becoming,  as  her 
earthly  house  was  decaying,  more  and  more  pre- 
pared to  be  clothed  upon  with  her  house  from 
heaven.  She  Was  favoured  to  retain  her  faculties 
iuv^a  reniarki^ble  degree  of  vigour,  l;o  the  close  of 
her  long  life.  During  the  kst  few  years,  her 
voice  was  not  unfrequeptly  heard  in  our  religious 
meetings,  in  weighty  counsel  uid. affectionate  in- 
vitation ;  ai^d  at  all  times,  when  meeting  with  her 
friends  for  divine  worship,  her  solid  deportment 
evinced  her  sense  of  the  solemnity  of  the  service. 
Thus  ha^ng  worked  whilst  it  was  called  day,  the 
summons  of  her  Lord  found  her  watching,  thank- 
fully reposing  in  the  belief  that  through  the 
mediation  of  her  Saviour,  all  he^offences  of  omis- 
sion and  commission  were  blotted  out,  and  that  in 
his  unutterable  love,  a  mansion  was  prepared  for 
her  in  his  glorious  kinoiom.  Her  state  of  mind, 
at  this  period,  will  be  illustrated  by  a  few  extracts 
from  memorandums  made  by  one  of  her  children, 
during  her  last  illness,  or  soon  after  her  decease. 
The  first  indication  of  our ,  beloved  mother's 
last  illness,  appeared  about  the  23rd  of  tenth 
month;  but  were  not  such  as  to  excite  apprehen- 
sion, until. 6th  day  the  27th,  the  night  of  which 
was  one  of  much  suffering.  In  the  evening  of 
the  next  day,  she  observed,  with  referente  to  ner 
own  sufferings,  "  I  feel  that  they  are  indeed  light 
afflictions,  if  they  do  but  tend  to  produce  the 
peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness.  What  are  they 
when  compared  with  that  eternal  weight  of  glory 
that  is  held  out  to  us?"  Then,  in  broken  accents 
— '*  I  have  indeed  much  to  be  thankful  far; — 
nothing  but  mercy — every  want  supplied — sur- 
rounded by  mereies,  .unmerited  meroies."  At 
another  time  she  remarked, — ^'  What  a  favour  it 
is  that  I  seeni  to  have  nothing  now  to  do— no  care 
— ^permitted  to  feel  the  comfort  of  rest,  and  what 
a  sense  there  is  of  favours  unmerited ! — nothing 
but  the  need  of  a  more  grateful  heart."  The 
night  was  one  of  great  suffering,  but  all  was  borne 
with  unmurmuring  patience.  Throughout  this 
season  of  bodily  conflict,  her  submission  to  the 
wishes  of  those  around  her,  was  the  more  remarka- 
ble from  her  almost  life<rlong  habit  of  being  looked 
up  to,  by  others,  for  direction.  On  the  following 
evening,  the  observation  being  made,  that  such  a 
holy  peace  was  felt  in  her  chamber,  it  ^was  a 
privilege  to  be  with  her;  she  replied,  ^I  have 
prayed  that  it  might  be  a  Bethel.''  Then,  after 
a  pause,  she  said,  "Oh,  how  have  I  desired — ^how 
have  I  craved  that  all  my  dear  children  might  be 
faithful  children  of  the  Lord,  simpty  dependant 
on  him  for  their  daily  supplies  of  strength — more 
and  more  faithful  to  him— diligent,  that  the  day's 
work  may  keep  pace  with  the  day — not  leaving 
till  to-morrow  any  cjuty  that  should  be  done  to- 
day. How  have  I  desired,  that  in  this  depen- 
dence,, every  path  of  tribulation  may  be  made  one 
of  blessing,  that  you  may  all  be  blest,  and  be 
made  blessings.    Tell  all  my  dear  childxen  thai  I 
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have  Grayed  this  for  you.  And  oh  I  may  I  be 
kept  unto  the  end  by  him."  On  one  of  her 
children  saying  to  her  '<  The  Lord  is  thy  Shep- 
herd/' there  was  a  deep  response  in  the  words, 
''  thou  shait  not  want.''  On  some  attempt  being 
made  to  convey  to  our  dear  mother  the  grateful 
feelings  of  her  children  for  the  blessings  of  her 
care  and  influence,  she  said,  ''my  sense  of  un- 
worthiness — ^my  short-comings — my  omissions — 
but  not,  I  trust,  rebellion  of  spirit,  have  been 
especially  present  with  me  of  late — ^but  all  for- 
given by  my  heavenly  Father — aUbloUed  out  for 
my  dear  Bed^mer's  sake.''  These  expressions 
were  uttered  with  a  power  and  reverential  solem- 
nity which  the  words  cannot  convey;  they  came 
from  the  depths  of  an  humble  soul,  at  rest  in  her 
Saviour's  love. 

Very  early  on  second  day  morning,  the  30th 
of  Tenth  month,  she  saw  one  of  her  sons  who  had 
not  been  previously  with  her,  and  spoke  to  him 
of  her  "tender  love,"  her  "deep  interest,"  and 
sent  a  messi^  of  earnest  counsel  to  a  much-loved 
grandson.  It  Was  now  evident  that  her  strength 
was  rapidly  sinking — ^utterance  had  become  very 
difficult;  but  her  mind  remained  clear.  In  a 
touching  manner  she  thanked  her  eldest  son  for. 
all  his  kindness  to  her,  and  expressed  her  affec- 
tionate desires  for  her  grand-children.  She  was 
perfectly  aware  of  her  situation,  and  when  told 
that  her  pulse  was  almost  gone,  she  exclaimed, 
"What  a  favour!  Have  I  strength  for  a  few 
words?"  We  bent  over  her  to  try  to  catch  every 
precious  accent,  wid  heard  thus  much.  "  If  it  be 
thy  holy  will,  grant  that  the  work  may  be  cut 
short,  and  a  release  permitted  from  this  suffering; 
but  if  not  consistent  with  thy  holy  will,  grant 
patience  to  endure  unto  the  end. — Oh  sustain ! — 
That  we  may  all  meet  .again."  This  world  was 
now  receding  from  her,  andiheaven  opening  to  her 
view.  The  breathing  gradually  and  almost  im- 
perceptibly ceased — ^the  "silver  cord  was  loosed," 
and  cuid  "fell  asleep  in  Jesus." 


For  Prienda*  Review. 
BBVOLUTIONS. 

The  following  eloquent  passage,  selected  from  a 
foreign  journal,  may  afford  the  subject  of  inter- 
esting and  consolatory  thought  to  those  Who  have 
learned  to  look  beyond  present  evils,  to  final  re- 
sults. Such  a  habit  of  ntind  eminently  befits  the 
Christian.  It  is  the  natural  result  of  those  compre- 
hensive views  which  habitually  regard  the  life  to 
come  as  tUe  vast  theatre  on  which  the  great 
problems  of  the  life  present  are  to  be  certainly 
solved.  But  it  by  no  means  disregards  the  mani- 
fest overruling  of  a  beneficent  Providence  in  those 
events  which  are  of  daily  occurrence.  It  leads 
us  to  confide  in  His  wisdom,  whether  he  see  meet 
to  interfere  immediately  for  the  control  of  men's 
purposes,  or  whether  ne  permit  his  ends  to  be 
carried  out  and  perfected  through  the  agency  of 
those  motives  which  ordinarily  influenoe  the  acts 


of  individuals  or  of  associated  bodies.  A  great  po- 
litical revolution,  such  as  that  which  has  recently 
convulsed  France,  when  considered  in  reference  to 
the  waste  of  life,  the  public  distress,  and  far  more 
to  that  untold  misery  which  broods  silently  around 
thousands  of  family  circles,  blasting  the  hopes, 
and  paralyzine  the  energids  of  whole  generations 
of  sufferers,  is  an  evil,  than  which  pwhaps  no 
greater  is  permitted  by  an  all-wise  Providence  to 
t)vertake  a  community.  Yet  He  who  permits  it, 
has  not  withheld  a  restoring  influence  even  from 
this  dreadful  display  of  human  passion.  Doubt- 
less, by-  the  immediate  influence  of  his  ever 
present  power,  he  causes  their  sorrows  to  return 
with  showers  of  spiritual  blessings  upon  the  heads 
of  humbled  and  repentant  sufferers.  Doubtless, 
He  teaches  to  many  in  this  school  of  adversity, 
lessonjs  which  they  would  have  been  slow  to  learn 
in  pro8|)erity.  But  it  is  also  true  that  through 
those  laws  by  which  he  has  seen  fit  to  surround  us, 
and  which,  although  to  the  casual  observer  seeming- 
ly irregular  and  intermitting,  are  known  by  the 
comprehensive  mind  to  be  constant  and  sure  in  their 
operation,  he  provides  a  remedy  for  much  of  the 
evil  which  flows  from  the  unrestrained  passions, 
or  the  mis^ided  judgment  of  men.  The  phi- 
losophy which  suggests  the  reflections  in  the 
passage  to  which  we  are  referring,  although  here 
applied  to  great  political  movements  only,  has  an 
application  no  less  consolatory  to  events  of  less 
extensive  character.  We  may  see  much  around 
us  to  excite  reasonable  apprehension.  We  may 
deplore  the  sacrifice  of  great  principles  in  order 
to  meet  present  real  or  supposed  evils.  We  may 
tremble  under  the  conviction  that  the  present 
tendency  of  things  is  opposed  to  the  permanency 
of  institutions  which  we  believe  to  have  originated 
in  a  wisdom  higher  than  our  own,  and  which  we  had 
hoped  might  have  descended  to  our  children's 
chUdren  as  a  wall  of  defence  against  the  en- 
croachments of  a  world  lying  in  wickedness.  But 
let  us  look  beyond  the  present  anxieties ;  let  us 
remember  that  the  same  Divine  Hand  which. by 
means  hidden,  or  but  partiaUy  revealed,  often 
controls  the  motives  of  men  or  overrules  their  ac- 
tions on  some  great  public  theatre,  to  the  pro- 
motion of  his  beneficent  ends,  Watches  no  less  over 
those  who  act  in  more  retired  stations,  and  will 
eventually,  under  all  circumstances,  mhke  "  the 
wrath  of  man  to  praise  Him."  L.  L. 

"The balance  is  preserved  in  social  life  by  con- 
tending passions  and  interests,  as  in  the  physical 
world  by  opposite  forces,  under  circumstances 
when,  to  all  human  appearance,  remedy  is  impos- 
sible and  hope  extinguished.  The  orbit  of  na- 
tions is  traced  out  by  the  wisdom  of  Providence 
not  less  clearly  than  that  of  the  planets ;  there 
are  centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces  in  the  moral 
as  well  as  the  material  world.  As  much  as  the 
vehement  passions,  the  selfish  desires,  thQ  inex- 
perienced xeal,  the  expanding  energy,  the  rapa- 
cious indigence,  the  mingled  virtues  and  vices 
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of  many  lead  at  stated  periods  to  explosions  or 
reyolutioa,— do  the  desire  of   tranquillity^  the 
interests  of  property,  the  horror  at  cruelty,  the 
lessons  of  ezperieuoe,  the  force  of  religion,  the 
bitterness  of  sufifering,  reinduce  the  desire  of  order, 
and  restore  the  influence  of  its  organ,,  goyem- 
ment.    If  we  contemplate  the  awful  force  of  the 
ezpansiYe  powera  which,  issuing  from  the  great 
mass  of  central  heat,  find  yent  in  the  fiery  cnan- 
nets  of  the  yolcano,  and  hay  e  so  often  rent  asunder 
the  solid  crust  of  the  earth,  we  may  well  tremble 
to  think  that  we  stand  suspended,  as  it  were,  oyer 
such  an  abyss,  and  that  at  no  great  distance  be- 
neath our  feet  the  elements  of  uniyersal  confla- 
gtation  are  to  be  found.^    But,  strong  as  are  the 
ezpansiye  powers  of  nature,  the  cioercive  are  still 
stronger.     The  ocean  exists  to  bridle  with  its 
weight  the  fieiy  golf;  the  arch  of  the  earth  has 
been  solidly  constructed  by  its  Biyine  architect ; 
and  the  only  traces  we  now  discoyer,  in  most  parts 
of  this  globe,  of  the  yet  raging  war  of  the  ele- 
mentSy  are  the  twisted  strata,  which  marii:,  its  it 
were,  the  forinor  writhings  of  matter  in  the  ter- 
rible grasp  of  its  tormentors }  or  the  splmtered 
pinnacles  of  mountains,  which  add  beau^r  to  the 
landscape ;  or  the  smiling  plains,  which  bring 
happiness  to  the  abodes  of  man.     It  is  the  same 
in  the  moral  world.     Action  and  reaction  are  the 
law  of  mind  as  well  as  matter,  and  the  equilibrium 
of  social  life  is  preseryed  by  the  opposite  tendency 
of  the  interests  which  are  broughtrinto  collision, 
and  the  counteracting  force  of  the  passions  which 
are  sucoessiyely  awakened  by  the  yery  conyulsions 
which  seem  to  menace  society  with  dissolution.'' 

BUtdcwood* 


For  Friandt'  Rovlsw. 
NEW  RELIGIOUS  INTEREST — GOV.   BRIGGS. 

The  following  is  forwarded  for  insertion  in  the 
Reyiew,  diould  the  editor  think  it  proper.  It  is 
pleasing  to  notice  the  public  ayowal  and  earnest 
enforcement  of  those  great  truths,  at  the  same 
place  and  by  the  same  class  of  men,  where  and 
by  whom  some  of  our  early  Friends  suffered  so 
much,  for  promulgating  the  same  doctrines. — J. 

CorrmpoiideBec  or  tbo  N,  Y.  Kzpreti. 

Marlboro  Hotel^  Boston^  Feb.  7. 

The  Union  Conference  of  churches  for  this 
week  was  crowded  and  deeply  interesting,  and  was 
held  in  one  of  the  largest  churches.  After  ap- 
propriate prayer,  and  singing  by  the  congrega- 
tion, Mr.  Huntington  remarked,  that  what  wo 
especially  needed,  to  inspire  us  with  confidenoo 
and  hope,  as  well  as  with  due  solemnity,  was  to 
feel  that  Qod  by  his  Spirit  Was  present  with  us. 
PradicaUy,  we  had  been  too  much  in  the  condi- 
tion of  those  who  replied  to  Paul  that  they  ''had 
not  so  much  as  heard  that  there  wad  any  Holy 

•Thirty  five  miles  beloW  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
the  central  heat  is  everywhere -so  great,  that  granite 
itaeli  is  held  in  fusion*— HumboldTj  Comos  i«  273. 


Spirit.''     We  needed  a  deep  realization  of  his 
being,  and  of  our  dependence  on  his  influences. 

One  object,  he  said,  of  Christ's  oominff  into  the 
world  was  to  ''show  us  the  Father,"  and  to  open 
the  way  for  a  mission  of  "the  Spirit  of  Truths 
the  Comforter — ^who  might  abide  with  us  forever." 
We  needed  a  new  realization  of  thb  doctrine  of 
the  Divine  presence  and  power  among  us, — such 
as  the  Saviour  promised  j  and  such  as  the  Apos- 
tlea  and  Augustine,  Fendon,  and  others,  haye  de» 
scribed,  as  their  highest  joy  and  confldence.  How 
soon  would  despondency,  and  doubt,  and  per- 
plexity be  dispersed,  could  we  say  in  faith,  "The 
Lord  IS  our  helper." 

The  promotion  of  this  living  faith,  this  spiritual 
elevation,  was  the  immediate  object  of  the  present 
meeting.  He  would  not  say  the  work  was  holier 
than  that  of  another  great  meeting,  the  same 
eyening,  in  the  nekhbomrhood,  embracing  in  its 
generous  purposes  me  heathen  world.  Both  were 
essential  to  the  completion  of  human  character  in 
a  high  tone  of  enlightened  piety — ^involving  faith 
in  the  Bedeemer  and  communion  with  the  source 
ot  all  good — neither  could  fail  to  manifest  itself  in 
enlar^  philanthropy. 

It  was  not  BO^uch  infidelity  as  indiffermce 
that  was  now  the  just  occasion  of  alann.  Men  did 
not  ri^eet  Christianity:  but  still,  in  their  view, 
sorrow  and  death  had  no  yoice  speaking  of  Tetri- 
bution — eternity  had  no  awfulness — Ood,  no  love- 
lines^ — Christ,  no  beauty,  to  arouse  men  to  the 
real  sublimities  of  their  being.  We  needed  to  be 
renewed,  regenerated,  renovated,  through  the 
power  of  Divine  love  in  Jesus  Christ,— then  no- 
thing would  diyert  us  from  the  simplicity  of  the 
Gospel,  and  from  the  great  work  assigned  us. 

Gov.  Brigffs,  being  present  and  invited  to  speak, 
said,  he haaieamed  from  the  papers  with  deep 
satisfaction,  the  object  and  progress  of  these 
meetings.  What  object  of  attention  could  be  more 
beooming,  to  beings  accountable  and  immortal  ?  If 
spiritual  interests  were  real,  which  none  doubted, 
they  were  every  thing.  Here  we  are,  amid  the 
busy  scenes  of  life,  rushing  forward  to  endless 
destiny — ^to  be  happy  with  me  saved,  or  to  mourn 
with  the  lost!  Spiritual  interests,  he  said,  in- 
yolved  individual  respotisibility.  Eeligion  was  a 
personal  concern  to  each.  The  divine  appeal  wajs, 
"  Give, me  thine  heart."  Let  the  hwrt  be  really 
consecrated  to  God  and  his  works,  and  the  fruits 
would  at  once  manifest*  themselyes, — exhibiting 
the  spirit  of  Christ.  Social  religious  seryioes  of 
this  kind  had  always  met  with  diyiue  approbation. 
"They  that  feared  the  Lord  spoke  often  one  to 
another;  and  the  Lord  hearkened,  and  heard  it." 
But  if  we  were  truly  wise,  we  should  carn^  this 
spirit  into  our  retirement ;  and,  as  individuals  and 
members  of  families,  at  once  settle  the  question, 
to  be  wholly  '(on  the  Lord's  side."  Hesitation 
in  a  matter  of  such  acknowledged  importance,  was 
consummate  folly,  as  well  as  guilt. 

It  was  the  idea,  he  said,  of  some,  that  religion 
was  not  befitting  the  young.    But  really  ti&ey 
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ware  not  fitted  for  any  thing,  >faid  nothing  was 
truly  valuable  to  them,  without  religion.  It  re- 
gulated the  whole  man — ^restrained  from  all  that 
was  evil,  and  stimulated  to  all  that  was  good — 
gave  serenity  and  true  dignity  amid  the  trials  of 
life  and  the  terrors  of  death.  It  was,  indeed,  the 
only  true  riches — ^the  wisdom  from  above.  Such 
was  the  pure  religion  of  the  Bible,  a  perfect  illus- 
tration of  which  was  found  in  the  example  and 
teachings  of  Christ.  To  sain  his  spirit^  and  that 
^^  peace  which  passeth  afl  understanding,''  the 
young  must  open  the  Bible,  and  reviewing  their 
unworthiness,  ingratitude  and  guilt,  devouUy  seek 
pardon  and  reconciliation  through  Him. 

Read,  he  said,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Matt. 
y.  vi.  vii.  It  contains  enough  to  '^make  wise 
unto  salvation  through  &ith.''  And  it  was  as 
important  now,  and  to  each  individual,  as  to  the 
assembled  thousands,  who  heard  it  with  silent 
wonder,  and  at  its  close  attested  its  overwhelming 
powerj  when,  it  is  added,  "great  multitudes  fol- 
lowed him.'' 

The  Governor  here  commented  with  inimitable 
solemnity  and  pungency  on  the  dosing  sentences 
of  that  Serm(^n;  and,  turning  to  the  Chairman, 
luided  in  sub.itanoe^  0,  sir,  each  of  the  immortal 
beings  now  looking  on  vou  will  yet  realize  the 
tremendous  import  of  uiose  truths!  Happvl 
everkstingly  ^  happy !  if  we  now  build  on  the 
'^Rdck  of  Ases;"  but  great  and  irreparable  must 
be  our  fall,  if  we  "build  on  the  sand." 

The  soul,  he  said,  could  not  be  estimated.  The 
benevolent  and  all-wise  Saviour  had  weighed  it 
against  the  whole  world.  And  yet  here,  with  his 
plain  teaching?  bdbre  us,  which  all  profess  to 
admire,  the  multitudes,  hastening  to  his  immedi- 
ate prescnee,  are  still  practicMy  saymg  that 
spiritual  realities  are  doubtful  I  Let  us,  he  said, 
fix  our  affections  on  the  Saviour.  .  Let.  us  practi- 
cally believe  on  him  to  the  saving  of  our  souls; 
and  thus  should  we  be  prepared  to  labour,  in  his 
spirit,  for  the  salvation  of  others. 

Men,  he  sud,  were  ambitious  of  distinction, — 
desirous  of  beinff  remembered  with  honour.  The 
Gospel  did  not  disparage  the  loftiest  aspirationB. 
"  They  that  be  wise,  shall  shine^as  the  brightness 
of  the  firmament."  "The  righteous  shall  be  in 
everlasting  remembrance;"  while  "the  memory 
of  the  wi^ed  shall  perish."  Let  ua  then,  as  wise 
men,  capable  of  appreciating  spiritual  and  eternal 
realities,  aspire,  above  all  things,  to  "be  found 
unto^  praise,  and  honour,  and  gloiy,  at  the  ap- 
pearing of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ" 

Mr.  Waterston,  in  conclusion,  remarked,  how 
sad  would  be  our  state,  if  it  were  now  de- 
clared to  us,  that  we  could  not  enter  Heaven-^ 
that  Ood  would  not  hear  our  prayer,  though 
offered  through  his  Son !  Tet  how  many  place 
themselves  in  this  condition,  by  neglecting  prayer !, 
— neglecting  the  great  salvation !  It  was  a 
solemn  thought,  that,  after  all  the  wondrous  pro^ 
visions  of  mercy,  our  destiny  was,  in  great  mea- 
sure, placed  in  our  own  hands.    We  could  grieve 


away  the  Holy  Spirit, — shut  the  gate  of  salvsr 
tion-'-exclude  ourselves  from  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  by  resisting,  or  even  neglecting  the  appeals 
of  infinite  love. 

"  Whoso  is  wise,  and  will  consider  these  things, 
shall  understand  the  loving  kindness  of  the  Lord." 

A.  D. 


Jjot  Friends*  Beview,  ^  '' 

NEW    J^ATBNTS. 

When  Solomon  declared  that  there  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun,  he  was  probably  careful  to 
keep  to  the  present  tense,  and  did  not  mean  to 
say  there  never  would  be  any  thing  new.  At  any 
rate,  there  have  certainly  appeared  within  (he 
memory  of  most  of  us^  many  things,  which  not 
only  Solomon  UQver  thought  of,  but  of  which 
even  wise  men  as  low  down  on  the  scale  of  time 
as  our  grandfathers,  never  dreamed. 

I  was  amused  the  other  day  in  looking  over  a 
list  of  Patents  issued  from  the  United  States  Of- 
fice during  the  last  ^  month,  to  find  one  for  an 
"Improvement  in  nlaking  shirts."  "What  I 
claim  as  my  invention,"  says  0.  P.  Winchester, 
the  Patentee  of  Baltimore,  "and  desire  to  secure 
by  letters  patent,  is  constructing  l^e  neck  of  a 
shirt,  or  yoke,  by  having  a  curved  seam  on  the 
top  of  the  shoulder,  substantially  as  set  forth." 
It  is  said  that  trifles  make  up  the  sum  of  human 
life-'^-and  in  confirmation  of  the  saying,  we  often 
find  it  is  not  the  bulkiest  achievements  that  add 
most  materially  to  ihe  general  comfort.  The  in- 
vention of  Lucifer  Matches,  for  instance,  ihe 
writer  will  venture  to  assert,  has  vastlv  more  in- 
creased family  convenience,  than  did  the  con- 
struction of  Queerp  Ann^s  pocket  piece,  which, 
it  was  said,  could  throw  a  ball  across  the  straits 
from  Dover  into  the  dominions  of  her  good  brother 
of  France. 

Whether  the  housewives  of  our  day  will  admit 
that  our  friend  Winchester  can  instruct  them  in 
the  art  and  mystery  of  cutting  out  a  shirt,  is  not 
within  my  province  to  determine.  But,  I  inferred 
from  the  grave  announ^ment  of  the  patent,  that, 
truly,  ingenuity  was  turned  in  all  directions,  and 
that  the  field*  for  its  exercise  was  as  broad  as  the 
interval  between  the  making  of  a  pin's  head, 
and  the  building  of  a  steamer  of  2000  tons  bur- 
then. In  the  same  list  of  patents  referred  to 
above,  I  find  one  for  an  "  Improvement  in  Knit- 
ting,'^ and  three  for  improvements  in  "Molasses 
Faucets." 

Often,  when  I  have  observed  yoimgsters  drop- 
ping potatoes,  has  the  recollection  of  the  tribula- 
tions of  my  boyhood  led  me  to  sympathise  with 
their  backs;  judge  tken  of  the  gratification  I 
must  feel  on  being  able  to  congratulate  them  on 
the  granting  of  a  patent,  as  stated  in  this  same 
list,  for  an  "Improvement  in  Potato  planting  I" 

Thus,  we  perceive,  in  this  busy  and  selfish 
world,  as  it  is  not  unfrequently  termed,  some 
thought  is  expended  in  tlie  apparently  trifling,  yet 
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useful  concerns  of  life,  and  the  accommodation  of 
die  housewife  and  the  fanner,  is  properly  regarded 
as  being  worthy  to  claim  the^lidtnde  of  the  long 
headed  thinker. .  P. 


FRIENDS'   REVIEW, 

PHILADELPHIA,  THIRD  MONTH  24,  1849. 


Some  of  our  readers  may,  perhaps,  be  surprised, 
after  the  copious  notice  taken  in  last  week's  num- 
ber, of  H.  Clay's  letter  on  emancipation,  to  see  so 
much  space  in  the .  present,  devoted  to  the  same 
subject.  It  is  not  expected  that  the  opinions  advo- 
cated in  this  journal,  in  relation  to  slavery,  will  ex- 
ercise any  sensible  influence  on  the  proceedings  of 
the  people  of  Kantucky .  Yet  the  Editor  would  not 
feel  himself  excused,  without  isntering  his  protest 
against  the  doctrine  advanced  in  Henry  Clay's 
letter,  that  colonization  must  be  an  essential  con- 
dition, without  which  no  plan  of  emancipation 
ought  to  be  adoptect  If  we  admit  the  supposition, 
that  the  coloured  race,  must,  while  they  remain 
among  us,  continue  what  H.  Clay  says  they  are 
now — SL  degraded  population — it  must  be  owing  to 
their  natural  incapacity  to  rise  above  that  situation, 
or  to  the  obstructions  which  the  white  race  are 
placing  in  their  way.  The  doctrines  of  (Lq  coloni- 
zationists,  of  whom  H.  Clay  is  none  of  the  least 
conspicuous,  fully  admit  the  capacity  of  the  negro 
race  to  exercise  and  enjoy  all  the  rights  of  freemen, 
when  transported  to  Africa.  We  hear  nothing  of 
their  being  necessarily  a  degraded  race,  after  they 
are  colonized  in  their  father-land.  Upon  what 
principle  then  do  we  determine  that  they  cannot 
rise  to  respectability  on  the  west  as  well  as  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Atlantic  t  Does  any  man  ven< 
ture  to  asfliart  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  so  intrin- 
sically and  indomitably  cruel,  as  to  keep  the  co- 
loured population  always  oppressed,  and  sunk  below 
the  [level  for  which- the  faculties  bestowed  upon 
them  by  a  gracious  Creator,  have  qualified  them? 

It  is  freely  admitted  that  a  cruel  prejudice 
against  the  coloured  race  has  found  a  place  both 
among  the  people  of  the  North  and  South;  which 
unavoidably  presents  a  stubborn  obstacle  to  their 
elevation  in  civil  society.  But  this  prejudice  is 
itself  the  ofisprjng  of  slavery,  and  would  necessarily 
decrease,  and  eventually  vanish,  if  the  cause  was 
removed.  But  further,  the  assertion  that  the  people 
of  colour,  in  the  free  states,  are  a  degraded  class, 
may  be  confidently  denied. 

When  we  reflect  that  the  whole  coloured  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  has  descended,  at  least  in 
part,  from  ancestors  imported  as  slaves  from  pag^ 
Africa — that  their  transition  from  slavery  to  freedom 
generally  placed  them  in  the  lowest  rank  of  free- 
men — that  such  of  them  as  have  risen  to  wealth  or 


respectability,  have  generally  made  their  way 
through  difficulties  and  opposition,  with  which  even 
the  poorest  of  our  colour  are  not  obliged  to  con- 
tend^and  that  notwithstanding  these  adverse  cir- 
cumstances, many  of  them  hold  situations  in  civil 
society,  of  which  np  man  of  either  race  need  be 
ashamed;  we  must  agree  that  the  problem  of  their 
capacity  to  rise  to  respectability  even  among  us, 
has  been  already  solved.  We  are  told  that  when 
a  sophist  was  labouring  to  demonstrate  to  a  philo- 
softer,  the  impossibility  of  motion,  the  latter  got 
up  and  walked ;  and  when  H.  Clay  authoritatively 
declares  that  the  coloured  people  among  us  must 
always  be  a  degraded  race,  we  may  retum  an 
answer,  equally  conclusive^  by  pointing  to  hundreds 
of  the  present  coloured  inhabitants  of  Philadelphia, 
and  other  parts  of  the  free  states. 

As  probably  no  man,  in  his  sober  senses  believes 
that  it  would  be  practicable,  if  it  was  even  desira- 
ble, to  colonize  on  the  African  coast,  the  three  mil- 
lions of  slaves  now  in  the  United  States,  or  their 
continually  increasing  descendants,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  free  coloured,  the*  principle  assumed  in  H. 
Clay*s  letter,  if  applied  to  the  United  States  in 
general,  would  exclude  every  plan  for  the  extinction 
of  slavery. 

The  formation  of  colonies  on  the  African  coast, 
if  judiciously  conducted,  may  be  useful  as  a  means 
of  extending  civilization  there.  Yet  if  we  could 
adopt  the  opinion  that  the  negro  race  must  always 
be  a  pest,  while  they  remain  among  us,  they  would 
not  appear  the  most  eligible  missionaries  to  send 
to  civilize  and  christianize  the  pagans  of  the  torrid 
zone.  But  as  a  mode  of  extinguishing  slavery  in 
the  United  States,  colonization  is  totally  futile.  And 
even  if  practicable,  the  compulsive  transportation 
of  this  part  of  our  native  population  would  be  irre- 
concilable with  justice.  The  civilization  of  Africa 
would  be  an  object  worthy  of  our  strenuous  exer- 
tions ]  but  to  Us  it  is  a  secondary  object,  while  the 
restoration,  to  the  common  rights  of  humanity,  of 
the  millions  who  have  been  planted  here  by  acts  of 
the  most  flagrant  injustice,  is  unquestionably  a 
primary  one.  The  injustice  of  the  existing  system 
is  too  glaring  to  require  an  argument.  Every  year 
of  its  continuance  adds  to  the  load  of  guilt  already 
incurred.  Prudence  may  be  justly  consulted  as  to 
the  mode  of  its  eMirpation ;  but  it  appears  vain  to 
attempt  reconciling  either  with  wisdom  or  justice, 
a  plan  of  emancipation  which  is  so  gradual  as  to 
make  no  ip[ipression  on  the  system,  unless  indeed 
it  may  be  an  increased  impetus  to  the  internal 
slave  trade,  till  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  third 
of  a  century. 

Married,  At  Mississinawa  Meeting  House, 
Grant  Co.,  Indiana,  on  Fourth  day,  the  20th  of  9th 
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month  last,  Isaac  R.  Smith  to  Mart,  daughter  of 
Jesse  Thomas. 

.  At  the  same  place,  jm  the  20th  of  12th 

month  last,  John  Ratliff  to  Sarah  Pearson. 

,  At  the  same  place,  on  the  24th  of  1st  mo. 

last,  Joseph  Overman  to  Anna  Jones. 


.DiED,-^On  the  5th  inst.,  Hannah  Dennis,  widow 
of  the  late.  George  Dennis,  of  Portsmouth^  R.  I., 
aged  about  76  years,  a  worthy 'member  or  Rhode 
iSand  Monthly  Meeting;  gathered  in  a  good  old 
age,  we  trust,,  to  that  rest  which  is  unchangeable. 

,  On  the  6th  inst.,  Mart  A.  Potter,  wife  of 

William  T.  Potter,  of  Newport,  and  daughter  of 
Abraham  Anthony,  late  of  Portsmouth,  R.  I.,  aged 
60  years,  and  member  of  Rhode  Island  Monthly 
Meeting.  This  dear  friend,  though  of  a  slender 
constitution,  was  enabled  to  minister  largely  to  the 
comfort  of  her  family  and  numerous  friends,  and 
had  appeared  latterly  to  be  improying  in  gene- 
ral health,  when  she  was  suddenly  arrested,  and  in 
little  more  than  a  week  was  taken  from  works  to 
rewards. 

— ,  On  the  12th  inst.,  at  her  residence  near 
Westminster,  Guilford  Co.,  N.  tJ.,  Pollt;  widow  of 
William  Beard,  deceased,  in  the  70th  vear  of  her 
age,  a  member  of  Deep  Riv^r  Monthly  ISleet^ig. 

For  Friends'  Review. 
MACAPLAY*S  HISTORY. 

We  find  in  the  National  Era  a  notice  of  this 
popular  writer,  from  which  we  takQ  the  follol^ing 
criticism  upon  his  style.  However  adapted  to  a 
review,  it  strikes  us  as  peculiarly  inappropriate  to 
history.  The  perpetually  recurring  antithesis, 
which  for  a  time  gives  point  to  the  narrative,  at 
length  wearies  by  its  elaborate  monotony,  and 
one's  confidence  in  the  truthfuhiess  of  the  history 
is  shaken  by  the  author's  evident  temptation  to 
suit  his  facts  to  the  structure  of  his  sentence. 
We  fear  that  he  is  liable  to  a  more  serious  charge 
than  a  defect  in  style.  We  find  in  his  volume 
little  evidence  of  that  appreciation  of  virtue  for 
its  own  sake,  that  instinctive  admiration  of  high 
moral  qualities,  without  whicH  the  historian  will 
certainly  fail  to  take  rank  among  those  who  have 
benefitted  mankind.  Macaulay  is  far  in-  advance 
of  most  of  his  predecessolrs  in  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  subjects  included  under  the  title  of 
history;  he  has  learned  that  those  who  are  go-' 
vemed  are  at  least  objects  of  as  much  interest  as 
those  who  rule ;  and  that  the  progress  of  society 
means  something  more  than  the  acquisition  of 
territon^,  or  the  concentration  of  power.  He  is 
below  Clarendon  in  artistic  delineation  of  charac- 
ter; inferior  to  Hume  in  the  purity  and  lucidness 
of  his  style,  and  not  to  be  compared  with  Ballam 
in  elevation  above  partisan  opinions^  or  in  the  ju- 
dicial impartiality  of  his  decisions.  As  a  contri- 
bution in  aid  of  this  great  subject,  his  work  has 
unquestionable  value,  but  the  History  of  that  un- 
paralleled period  of  English  annals,  which,  he 
has  undertaken  to  elucitkte,  will  be  written  by 
a  wiser  and  better  man.  "^  R s. 

^' A  brief  notice  of  this  volume  has  already  ap- 


peared in  the  Era,  and  we  shall  not  i^ow  under- 
take an  analysis  of  its  contents.  It  has  ere  this 
found  its  way  into  the  hands  of  a  large  class  of  otir 
readers,  and  to  most  of  them  it  is  becoming  some- 
what &miliar,  from  the  numerous  extracts  which 
are  quoted  in  the  newspapers  and  magazines.  It  is 
an  exceedingly  readable  book.  The  style  is  that 
which  lei^ds  such  a  charm  to  the  author's  essays — 
brilliant,  epigrammatic,  vigorous.  Indeed,  herein 
lies  the  fault  of  the  book,  when  viewed  as  a  mere 
detail  of  historical  facts.  Its  sparkling  rhetoric 
is  not  the  safest  medium  of  truth  to  the  simple- 
minded  inquirer.  A  discriminating  and  able 
critic  has  done  the  author  no  injustice  in  saying 
that,  in  attempting  to  give  eflect  and  vividness  to 
his  thoughts  and  diction,  he  is  often  overstrain- 
ed and  extravagant,  and  that  his  epigrammatic 
style  seems  better  fitted  for  the  glitter  of  paradox 
than  the  sober  guise  of  truth.  The  intelligent 
and  well-informed  reaider  of  the  volume  before  us 
will  find  himself  at  times  compelled  to  reverse 
the  decisions  of  the  author,  and  deliver  some  un- 
fortunate personage,  sect,  or  class,  from  the  pillory 
of  his  rhetoric,  and  the  merciless  pelting  of  his 
ridicule.  There  is  a  want  of  the  repose  and  tfuiet 
which  we  look  for  in  a  narrative  of  events  long 
passed  aWay ;  we  rise  from  the  perusal  of  the  book 
pleased  and  excited,  but  with  not  so  clear  a  con- 
ception of  the  actual  realities  of  which  it  treats, 
as  would  be.  desirable.  We  cannot  help  feeling 
that  the  author  has  been  somewhat  overscrupu- 
lous in  avoiding  the  dulness  of  plain  detail,  and 
the  dryness  of  dates,  names,  and  statistics.  The 
freedom,  flowing  diction,  and  sweeping  generality 
of '  the  Reviewer  and  Essayist  are  maintained 
throughout;  and,  with  one  remarkable  exception, 
the  "History  of  England"  might  be  divided  into 
papers  of  magaziiie  length,  and  published  without 
any  violence  to  propriety  as  a  continuation  of  the 
author's  labors  in  that  department  of  literature, 
in  which  he  confessedly  stands  without  a  rival — 
historical  review.     ******** 

"Personal  portraits  are  sketched  with  a  bold 
freedom,  which  at  times  startles  us.  The  '  old 
familiar  faces,'  as  we  have  seen  them  through 
the  dust  of  a  century  and  a  half,  stand  before  us 
with  life-like  distinctness  of  outline  and  coloring. 
Some  of  them  disappoint  us ;  they  come  in  a  '  ques- 
tionable shape.'  Thus,  for  instance,  in  his  sketch  of 
William  Penn,  the  historian  takes  issue  with  the 
world  on  his  character,  and  transforms  the  saint 
into  a  pliant  courtier.  Of  the  grounds  upon  which 
he  attempts  this  reversal  of  the  verdict  of  six 
generations,  we  are  not  informed  as  fiilly  as  we 
could  wish;  and  it  will  certainly  be  safe,  until 
these  are  fairlv  presented,  to  allow  the  Founder 
of  Pennsylvania  the  benefit  of  a  doubt  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  historian's  decision.     J.^  Gr.  W." 

Those  who  preach  to  others  what  they  do  not 
practice  themselves,  would  do  well  to  remember 
the  rebuke  implied  by  the  proverb,  "Physician 
heal  thyself." 
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For  Friends*  Review. 

LETTER  OF  HEN&T  GLAT  ON  EMANCIPATION. 

(Concluded  from  page  411.) 

In  a  part  of  this  letter,  which  is  not  here 
copied,  the  writer  alludes  to  the  abolition  act  of 
Pennsylvania,  by  which  the  immediate  descend^ 
ants  of  slaves  were  rendered  liable  to  serve  till 
they  attained  the  a^  of  twenty  eight  years. 
This  reference  was  probably  designed  to  bring  the 
legislation  of  Pennsylvania  as  authority  for  ex- 
acting the  service  of  the  emancipated  slaves  to 
the  samb  period,  with  the  modification  of  applying 
the  profits  of  the  last  three  years  to  their  trans- 
portation and  support.  " 

It  would  be  no  great  compliment  to  the  people 
of  Kentucky,  to  suppose  them  as  enlightened,  in^ 
regard  to  human  ri^ts,  at  the  present  day,  as 
those  of  Pennsylvania  were  seventy  years  ago ; 
yet  in  several  important  points  the  scheme  of  the 
Kentucky  Senator,  falls  greatly  below  the  legisLi- 
tion  of  Pennsylvania. 

1.  The  law  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery 
came  into  force  a3  soon  as  it  was  passed.  All  the 
children  bom  subsequently  to  the  passing  of  the 
act,  (3d  mo.  Ist,  1780,)  became^  free  at  twenty 
eight,  if  not  at  an  earlier  period.  As  tlus  Jaw 
was  enacted  during  the  revolutionary  war,  there 
was  probably  no  internal  slave  trade  at  the  time, 
and  consequently  very  little  opportunity  of  selling 
the  slaves  out  of  the  state. 

2.  .As  this  law  was  generally  understood,  and 
at  length  legally  construed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State,  none  but  the  immediate  descendants 
of  skves  could  be  held  beyond  the  age  allotted  to 
white  persons.* 

3.  As  H.  Clay  observes,  "  Ne  provision  was 
made  for  colonization."  In  plain  English,  all 
children  of  the  first  generation,  descended  from 
slaves,  bom  after  the  passage  of  the  act,  became 
free  at  twenty  eight,  and  those  of  succeeding 
generations,  became  free  like  white  children ;  and 
no  authority  was  given  to  expel  them  from  the 
land  of  their  birth. 

4.  By  a  supplement  to  the  law  of  1780,  en- 
acted eight  years  afterwards,  the  sale  or  removal 
of  any  slave  beyond  the  limits  of  the  state,  except 
in  certain  specified  cases,  was  prohibited,  under  a 
penalty  of  two  hundred  dollars.  The  separation 
of  slaves,  being  husband  and  wife,  to  a  greater 
distance  than  ten  miles,  was  also  subjected  to  a 
penalty.  Such  was  the  legislation  of  Pennsyl- 
vania between  sixty  and  seventy  years  afo.  In 
this  commonwealth,  the  slavery  of  all  children 
bom  in  the  state  since  the  first  of  Third  month, 
1780,  is  forever  abolished;  and  servitude  till 
twenty  eight  years  is  confined  tp  one  generation. 

*The  opinion  of  the  court  in  the  case  of  Miller  vs. 
Dwilling,  14  Sergeant  k  Rawie  442,  shows  quite  con- 
clusively that  the  construction  there  given  to  the ,  law 
of  1780,  was  the  onlv  one  which  was  reconcilefeible 
with  the  intention  of  the  Legislature,  as  inferred  from 
a  view  of  the  whole  act.  This  decision  was  in  affirm- 
ance of  that  of  the  court  below. 


The  children  of  all  subsequent  generations  became 
free,  the  males  at  twenty  one,  and  the  females  at 
eighteen.  The  slaves  of  immigrants  removing 
into  the  state  became  free,  and  the  forcible  re- 
moval of  a  slave  out  of  the  state  was  a  penal 
ofience. 

In  New  Jersey,  the  last  which  has  joined  the 
list  of  non-slaveholdine  states,  a  law  was  enacted 
prohibiting  the  removu  of  slaves  out  of  the  state, 
except  in  case  of  emigrants  who  were  leaving  the 
state  to  settle  elsewhere,  about  sixteen  years  be- 
fore their  abolition  law  was  passed.  In  their  law 
for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery,  passed  in 
1804,  it  was  provided  that  children  bom  of  fe- 
male slaves,  subsequent  to  the  4th  of  July  of  that 
year,  should  be  free,  the  males  at  twenty  five  and 
females  at  twenty  one  years.  This  servitude  we 
observe  is  confined  to  one  generation,  for  it  ap- 
plies only  to  those  bom  of  female  slaves. 

Thus  we  see  how  greatly  the  plan  proposed  for 
Kentucky,  falls  below  that  adopted  sixty  nine 
years  ago  in  Pennsylvania,  and  forty  five  in  New 
Jersey.  In  the  former  the  law  went  into  opera- 
tion immediately,  and  in  the  latter  in  less  than 
five  montha;-  and  in  both,  the  modified  slavery 
which  was  created,  could  extend  only  to  one 
generation. 

The  reasoning  of  H.  Clay,  in  the  beginning  of 
his  letter,  seems  to  show  that  the  slavery  of  the 
negro  race  is  susceptible  of  no  justification  which 
would  not  eqbally  apply  to  the  subjugation  of 
our  own  race.  Upon  what  principle,  then,  could  he 
justify  the  continuance  of  the  existing  system 
during  eleven  years  ?  His  liberal  margin  corres- 
ponds to  Solomon's  account  of  the  legs  of  the 
lame ;  for  unfortunately  the  liberality  is  all  on 
one  side.     Let.  us  view  this  letter  a  little  further : 

"The  colonization  ^f  the  free  blacks,  as  they 
successively  arrive^  from  year  to  year,  at  the  age 
entitling  them  to  freedom^  I  consider  a  condition 
absolutely  indispensable.  Without  it  I  should  be 
utterly  opposed  to  any  scheme  of  emancipation. 
One  bundled  and  ninety  odd  thousand  blacks,  com- 
posing about  one-fourth  the  population  of  the  State, 
with  their  descendants,  could  never  live  in  peace, 
harmony,  and  equality  with  the  residue  of  the 
population.  Their  colour,  passions  and  prejudices, 
would  for  ever  prevent  the  two  races  from  living 
together  in  a  state  of  cordial  luiion.  Social,  moral 
and  political  degradation  would  be  the  inevitable 
lot  of.  the  colour^  race. 

'^  Even  in  the  free  States,  that  is  their  {vesent 
condition.  In  some  of  these  free  States  the  penal 
legislation  against  the  people  of  colour  is  quite  as 
severe,  if  not  harsher,  than  it  is  in  some  of  the 
slave  States.  As  no  where  in  the  United  States, 
are  amalgamation  and  equality  between  the  two 
races  possible,  it  is  better  that  there  should  be 
a  separation,  and  that  the  African  descendants 
should  be  returned  to  the  native  lands  of  their 
fathers.    ^ 

"  It  will  have  been  seen  that  the  plan  I  have 
suggested  proposes  the  annual  transportation  of  all 
bom  after  a  specified  day,  upon  their  arrival  at  the 
prescribed  age,  to  the  colony  which  may  be  selected 
tor  their  destination,  and  that  this  process  of  trans- 
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portation  is  to  be  continued  until  the  separation  of 
the  two  races  is  comj^leted.  If  the  emancipated 
slayes  were  to  remain  in  Kentucky  until  they 
attained  the  age  of  28,  it  would  be  about  34  years 
before  the  first  annual  transportation  begins,  if  the 
system  commence  in  1855,  and  about  39. years  if 
its  operation  began  in  I860. . 
'^  What  the  number  thus  to  be  annually  trans- 

r}rted  would  be,  cannot  be  precisely  ascertained, 
observe  it  stated  by  the  Auditor,  that  the  increase 
of  slares  in  Kentucky  last  year  was  between  three 
and  four  thousand.  But,  as  that  statement  was 
made  upon  a  comparison  of  the  aggregate  number 
of  all  slayes  of  the  State,  without  fifi[ard  to  Births, 
it  does  not,  I  presume,  exhibit  tnJy  the  naturd 
increase,  which  was  probably  laijger.    The  aggre- 

fate  was  effected  by  tne  intrdductioii,  and  still  more 
y  the  exportation  of  slaves.  I  suppose  that  there 
would  not  be  less,  probably  more,  than  &ve  thou- 
nind,  to  be  transported  the  fir^t  year  of  .the  opera- 
tion of  the  system :  but  after  it  was  in  progress  some 
years,. there  woula  be  a  constant  dimmution  of  the 
number," 

He  then  enters  into  an  enquiry  respecting  the 
practicability  of  traiuspqrting  fiye  thousand  an- 
nually to  the  AMcan  shore,  and  arrives  at  the 
ooncTiision  that  this  may  be  done,  and  the  cost 
defrayed  from  the  proceeds  of  their  labonr  during 
the  last  three  years  of  their  servitude.  The  prin- 
ciple on  which  this  estimate  of  numbers  is  founded^ 
18  not  quite  cleariy  laid  down  in  the  extract  be- 
fore us.  He  spewi  of  the  increa$e,  as  if  that 
was  the  basis  of  the  calculation.  But  the  scheme 
ostensibly  includes  the  transportation  of  all  the 
children  bom  after  a  specified  day.  By  the  census 
of  1840,  it  appears  that  about  one  third  of  the 
slaves  then  in  the  United  States,  were  under  ten 
years  of  age.  In  Kentucky,  the  whole  number 
was  one  hundred  and  eighty  two  thousand  two 
hundred  and  fifty  eight,  of  whom  sixty  five  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  ninety  four,  or  more  than 
one  third,  were  under  ten  vear^.  These,  of  course, 
must  have  been  bom  within  the  last  ten  years; 
and  as  there  was  a  constant  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  slaves,  the  births  during  the  last  year 
must  have  exceeded  the  average  for  the  whole 
period.  Consequently,  we  should  set  down  the 
annual  births  now,  at  not  much,  if  any  less  than 
seven  thousand.  This,  however,  is  of  no  great 
in^portancc,  as  we  may  sincerely  hope,  that  the 
compulsive  expulsion  of  all  the  children  bora  after 
any  given  time,  whether  their  number  is  smaU  or 
great,  will  never  disgrace  the  legislation  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

The  whole  argument  on  which  the  necessity  of 
colonizing  the  emancipated  slaves  is  professedly 
founded,is  not  very  creditable  to  the  understanding 
or  to  the  heart  of  its  author.  That  the  two  rac^ 
cannot  live  together  in  peace,  is  an  assertion 
supported  neither  by  ctHrrect  theory,  nor  unques- 
tionable facts.  If  the  prejudices  of  our  race  are 
yet  too  strong  to  allow  the  coloured  the  full  en- 
joyment of  their  rights,  we  may  reasonably  hope 
that  our  successors,  of  the  next  or  a  future  genera- 
tion, will  be  wiser  and  more  liberal  than  we  are. 


'^  Colonization  will  be  attended  with  the  painful 
effect  of  the  separation  of  the  colonists  from  their 
parents,  and  in  some  instances  from  their  children ; 
but  from  the  latter  it  will  be  only  temporary,  as 
they  will  follow  and  be  again  re-united.  Their 
separation  from  their-  parents  will  not  be  until 
after  they  have  attained  a  mature  age,  nor  greater 
than  voluntarily  takes  place  with  emigrants  from 
£urope,  who  leave  their  parents  behind.  It  will 
be  far  less  distressing  than  what  frequently  occurs 
in  the  state  of  slavery,  and  will  be  attended  with 
the  animating  encouragement  that  the  colonists  are 
transferred  from  a  land  of  bondage  and  degradation 
for  them,  to  a  land  of  liberty  ana  equality, 

.'<  The  expense  of  transporting  the  liberated  slave 
to  the  colony,  and  of  maintaining  him  there  for 
six  months,  I  think,  ought  to  be  provided  for  by  a 
fund  derived  from  his  labour  in  the  manner  indi- 
cated. He  is  the  party  most  benefitted  by  eman- 
cipatioa  It  would  not  be  right  to  subject  the  non- 
slareholder  to  any  part  of  the  expense ;  and  the 
slaveholder  will  nave  made  sufficient  sacrifices, 
without  being  exclusively  burthened  with  taxes,  to 
raise  that  fund.  The  emancipated  slave  could  be 
hired  out  for  the  time  proposed,  by  the  sheriff*  or 
other  public  agent,  in  each  county,  who  should  be 
subject  to  strict  accountability.  And  it  would  be 
requisite  that  there  should  beicept  a  register  of  all 
the  births  of  all  children  of  coloi^,  after  the  day 
^fixed  for  the  commencementof  the  ^stem,  enforced 
by  appropriate  sanctions.  It  would  be  a  very 
desirable  angulation  of  law  to  have  births,  deaths 
and  marriages  of  the  whole  population  of  the  State 
registered  and  preserved,  as  is  done  in  most  well 
governed  States. 

''Among  other  considerations  which  unite  in 
reoonmiendlng  to  the  State  of  Kentucky  a  system 
for  the  gradual  abolishing  of  slavery,  is  that  arising 
out  of  her  exposed  condition  affording  greater 
facilities  to  the  escape  of  her  slaves  into  the  free 
States  and  into  Canada.  She  does  not  enjoy  the 
security  which  some  of  the  slave  States  have,  by 
being  covered  in  depth  by  two  or  three  slave 
States  intervening  between  them  and  free  States. 
She  has  a  greater  length  of  border  on  free  States 
than  any  other  slave  State  in  the  Union.  That 
border  is  the  Ohio  river,  extending  from  the  mouth 
of  Big  Sandy  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  a  distance 
of  near  600  mUes,  separating  her  from  the  already , 
powerful  and  growing  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and 
Illinois.  Vast  numbers  of  slaves  have  fied  from 
Tnost  of  the  counties  of  Kentucky,  from  the  mouth 
of  Big  Sandy  to  the  mouth  of  the  Miami,  and  the 
evil  luLS  increased,  and  is  increasing.  Attempts  to 
recover  the  fu^tives  lead  to  the  most  painful  and 
irritating  collisions.  Hitherto  countenaiice.  and 
assistance  to  the  fugitives  have  been  chiefiy  effected 
by  persons  in  the  State  of  Ohio  j  but  it  is  to  be 
apprehended,  from  the  progressive  opposition  to 
skvery,'  that  in  process  of  time  similar  facilities  to 
the  escape  of  slaves  would  be  found  in  the'  States 
of*- Indiana  and  Illinois.  By  means  of  railroads,  . 
Canada  can  be  reached  from  Cincimiati  in  a  little 
more  than  twenty-four  houra.'' 

When  H.  Clay  was  considering  the  injustice  of 
subjecting  either  the  non-slaveholders  or.  the 
masters  of  slaves,  to  the  expense  ofcoloniringthe 
coloured  race,  it  appears  rather  singular  that  he 
did  not  stop  to  enquire  whether  the  expense  could, 
with  any  colour  of  justice,  be  cast  upon  the  eman- 
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cipated  slave,  who  could  have  no  fund  derived 
from  his  ancestors,  and  who  had  been  compelled 
to  serve  four  years  beyond  the  period  when,  ac- 
cording to  the  usages  of  civilized  society,  he  ought 
to  enjoy  the  profits  of  his  own  kbour.  If  the 
emigrant  "  is  the  party  most  benefited,"  it  is  be- 
cause he  is  escaping  from  the  injustice  and  op- 
pression imposed  upon  him  by  our  race.  If  the 
master  makes  sufficient  sacrifices,  he  is  only  giving 
up  a  possession,  to  which,  according  to  H.  Clay's 
own.  argument,  he  has  no  just  claim. 

"The  plan  which  I, have  proposed  will  hardly 
be  accused  of  being  too  early  in  its  commencement 
or  too  rapid  in  its  operation.  It  will  be  more 
likely  to  meet  with  contrary  reproaches  if  adopted. 
It  18  to  begin  thirty-four  or  thirty-nine  years  from 
the  time  of  its  adoption,  as  the  one  period  or  the 
other  shall  be  selected  for  its  commencement. 
How  long  a  time  it  will  take  to  remove  all  the 
coloured  race  from  the  State  by  the  annual  trans- 
portation of  each  year's  natural  increase  cannot  be 
exactly  ascertained.  After  the  system  had  been 
in  operation  some  years,  I  think  it  probable,  from 
the  manifest  blessings  that  would  flow  from  it, 
from  the  diminished  value  of  slave  labour,  and 
from  the  humanity  and  benevolence  of  private 
mdividuals  prompting  a  liberation  of  their  slaves 
and  their  transportation,  a  general  disposition  would 
exist  to  accelerate  and  complete  the  work  of  colo- 
nization. 

"That  the  system  will  be  attended  with  some 
sacnfices  on  the  part  oTf  slaveholders,  which  are 
to  be  regretted,  need  not  be  denied.  What  great 
and  beneficial  enterprise  was  ever  accomplished 
without  risk  and  sacrifice!  But  these  sacrifices 
are  distant,  contingent,  and  inconsiderable.  Assum- 
ing the  year  1860  for  the  commencement  of  the 
system,  all  slaves  bom  prior  to  that  time  would 
remain  such  during  their  lives,  and  the  personal 
loss  of  the  slaveholder  would  be  only  the  difi'erence 
in  value  of  a  female  slave,  whose  offspring,  if  she 
l^d  any,  bom  after  the  first  day  of  January,  1860, 
should  be  free  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  or  should 
be  slaves  for^lif©.  In  the  meantime,  if  the  right 
to  remove  or  sell  the  slave  out  of  the  Sta,te  should 
be  exercised,  that  trifling  loss  would  not  be  in- 
curred. The  slaveholder,  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  system,  would  lose  the  difi'erence  in 
value  between  slaves  for  life,  and  slaves  until  the 
age  of  twenty.five.  He  might  also  incur  some  con- 
siderable  expense  in  teaching,  from  their  birth,  the 
issue  of  those  who  were  to  be  free  at  twenty -five, 
until  they  were  old  enough  to  be  apprenticed  out : 
but  as  It  is  probable  that  they  would  be  most 
generally  bound  to  him,  he  would  receive  some  in- 
demmty  for  their  services  until  they  attained  thei^ 
majority. 

"Most  of  the  evils,  losses  and  misfortunes  of 
hmnan  hfe  have  some  compensation  or  alleviation. 
The  slaveholder  is  generally  a  landholder,  and  I 
am  persuaded  that  he  wouW  find  in  the  augmented 
productiveness  of  his  lands  some,  if  not  full  indem- 
nity for  losses  arising  to  him  from  emancipation 
and  colonization.  He  would  also  liberally  share  in 
the  general  benefits  accruing  to  the  whole  State 
from  the  extinction  of  slavery.  These  have  been 
so  often  and  so  fully  stated,  that  I  will  not,  nor  is 
U  necessary,  to  dwell  upon  them  extensively. 
Tney  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words.    We 


shall  remove  from  among  us  the  contaminating 
influences  of  a  servile  and  degraded  race  of  a 
different  colour !  We  shall  enjoy  the  proud  and 
conscious  satisfaction  of  placing  the  race  where 
ihey  can  enjoy  the  great  blessings  of  liberty,  and 
civil,  political  and  social  eouality ;  we  shall  ac- 
quire tne  advantage  of  the  oiligence,  the  fidelity, 
and  the  consistency  of  free.  labour,  instead  of  the 
carelessness,  infidelity,  and  the  unsteadiness  of 
slave  labour;  we  shall  elevate  the  social  condition 
of  the  white  labourer  j  augment  the  value  of  our 
lands,  improve  the  agriculture  of  the  State,  at- 
tract capital  from  abroad  to  all  the  pursuits  of 
commerce,  manufactures  and  agriculture ;  redress, 
as  far  and  as  fast  as  we  prudently  could,  any 
wrongs  which  the  descendants  of  Africa  have 
suffered  at  our  hands,  and  we  should  demonstrate 
the  sincerity  with  which  we  pay  indiscriminate 
homage  to  the  great  cause  of  the  liberty  of  the 
human  race.*'  E.  L. 


POPULAR  CUSTOMS. QTUESTTONSD. 
[Concluded  from  page  399. J 

9.  Where  do  the  Scriptures  teach  us  to  call 
individual  persons  by  the  appellation  of  saints,  as 
St.  Matthew — St.  Mark,  &c.  Whence  do  public 
buildings  derive  their  names,  as  St.  Brides'— St. 
Dunstan's— St.,  George's— St.  Mary's— St.  Sa- 
viour's — ^All  Saints?  &c.  Where  do  we  read, 
that  the  upper  chamber,  or  the  place  where  prayer 
was  wolit  to  be  made,  or  whatsoever  house  the 
disciples  assembled  in,  for  divine  worship,  ms 
previously  consecrated  for  that  service,  by  any 
form  or  ceremony?  Or  the  parcel  of  land,  where 
they  buried  their  dead,  pronounced  to  be  Holy 
Ground?  Is  not  the  whole  earth  the  Lord's,  and 
the  fulness  thereof? 

Compare  1  Tim.  ii.  8.  Acts  x.  d;  xx.  7,  8,  36.  Matt, 
xiv.  23 ;  xxvi.  36.     1  Cor.  xvi.  19. 

10,  Where  do  the  Ministers  of  Religion  find, 
in  the  New  Ti^stament,  that  Christ  or  his  Apostles 
ever  preached  for  money,  or  appealed  to  the 
sword  of  the  magistrate  to  enforce  them  a  main- 
tenance from  the  people?  Are  not  all  true 
preachers  of  the  Gospel,  now,  as  ever,  "  in- 
wardly moved  thereto  by  the  Holy  Ghost?" 
Does  not  the  love  of  Christ  constrain  them? 
Yea,  is  not  a  wo  unto  them,  if  they  preach  not 
the  Gospel?  Did  not  the  apostles  and  disciples 
of  our  Lord  formerly,  freely  preach  the  Gospel, 
as  they  had  freely  received  it?  Did  they  not 
work  at  their  own  trades  and  callings ;  and 
did  not  their  own  hands  minister  to  their  neces- 
sities, that  they  might  not  be  burthensome  to 
others? 

Compare  Acts  xvlii.3;  xx.  33 — 35.  1  Cor.ix.  16 — 19. 
2  Thess.  ill.  8. 

11;  Where  do  we  find  it  asserted,  that  a  col- 
lege or  classical  education  is  necessary  to  a  true 
Gospel  ministry?  Does  not  the  Holy  Spirit  now, 
as  heretofore,  send  by  whom  He  will  send? 
anointing  and  moving,  here  one  and  there  an- 
other, to  preach  the  glad  tidings  of  the  gospel, 
not  in  the  enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom,  or  ia 
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ihe  learning  of  this  world,  but  in  the  demon- 
stration of  the  spirit  and  with  power?  Were 
not  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Apostles 
'^unlearned  and  ignorant  men/'  chosen  of  the 
Lord  from  amongst  the  poor  of  this  world?  and 
was  it  not  given  them,  in  the  same  hour,  without 
any  previous  study,  that  which  they  should  speak 
to  the  people? 
Compare  Matt,  x,  16 — ^20.    Mark  i.  16 — ^20.     Acts  iv. 

13$  xiii.  2-^.     1  Cor.  ii.  Chap.    Gal.   i.  15—17. 

Ki^es.  iii.  7,  8. 

12.  Lastly.  Taking  the  Bible  for  our  rule, 
does  there  appear  any  consistency  in  the  prao- 
tioee  animadverted  on,  with  the  purity  and  sim- 
plicity of  the  ti^ospel  of  Christ,  or  with  true 
Protestantism?  Candidly  and  carefully  weighing 
the  precepts  and  the  example  of  our  blessed 
Lord  and  his  immediate  followers,  must  we  not 
acknowledge,  that  the  genuine  principles  of 
Christianity  appear  to  lead  out  of  all  these  things  ? 
Fhustioes,*  that  superstition  has  engendered,  and 
which  education  and  example,  and  want  of  ooBr 
sideration,  have  sanctioned  amongst  those,  who 
profess  themselves  to  be  followers  of  Him,  whose 
searching  query  to  some  of  his  followers  was, 
''Why  odl  ye  me.  Lord,  Lord,  and  do  not  the 
things  which  I  say?" 


times  to  throw  itself  out  of  the  pond,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  the  keeper,  the  doctor  at  lengtji  made 
a  kind  of  pillow  for  the  fish,  which  was  then  left 
in  the  pond  to  its  fate.  Upon  making  his  ap- 
peaHrance  at  ther  pond  on  the  following  morning, 
the  pike  came  towards  him  to  the  edge  of  the 
water,  and  actually  laid  its  head  upon  his  foot. 
The  doctor  thought  this  most  extraordinary }  but 
he  examined  the  fish-'s  skull,  and  foiind  it  going 
on  all  right  He  then  walked  backwards  and  for- 
wards along  the  edge  of  the  pond  for  some  time, 
and  the  fish  continued  to  swim  up  and  down, 
taming  whenever  he  turned ;  but  being  blind  on 
the  wounded  side  of  its  skull,  it  always  appeared 
agitated  when  it  had  that  side  towards  the  bank, 
as  it  could  not  then  see  its  benefactor.  On  the 
next  day  he  took  some  young  friends  down  to  see 
the  fish,  which  came  to  him  as  usual ;  and  at 
length  he  actually  taught  the  pike  to  come  to  him 
at  his  whistle,  and  feed  out  of  his  hands.  With 
other  persons  it  continued  as  shy  as  fish  usually 
are.  He,  Dr.  Warwick,  thoudit  this  a  most  re- 
markable instance. of  gratitude  in  a  fish  for  a 
benefit, received;  and  as  it  always  came  at  his 
whistle,  it  proved  also  what  he  had  previously, 
with  other  naturalists,  disbelieved — ^that  fishes  are 
sensible  to  sound.' 

Chambers's  Edinburgh  Journal. 


INT£LLIO£NCB  IN  A  FISH. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Livenrpool  Philo- 
sophical Society,  Dr.  Warwick  related  an  extra- 
ordinary instance  of  intelligence  in  a  fish.  '  When 
he  resided  at  Durham,  the  seat  of  4;he  Earl  of 
Stamford  and  Warrington,  he  was  walking  one 
evening  in  th^  p&rk,  and  came  to  a  pond  where 
fish  intended  for  the  table  were  temporarily  kept. 
He  took  particular  notice  of  a  fine  pike,  of  about 
six  pounds  wei^t,  which,  when  it  observed  him, 
darted  hastily  away.  In  so  doings  ii  struck  its 
head  against  a  tenterhook  in  a  post-njf  which 
there  were  several  in  the  pond,  placed  to  prevent 
poaching, — and,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  frac- 
tured its  skull,  and  turned  the  optic  nerve  on  one 
side.  The  agony  evinced  by  the  animal  appeared 
most  horrible.  It  rushed  to  the  bottom,  and 
boring  its  head  into  the  mud,  whirled  itself  round 
with  such  velocity  that  it  was  almost  lost  to  the 
sight  for  a  short  interval.  It  then  plunged  about 
the  pond,  and  a  length  threw  itself  completely  out 
of  the  water  on  to  the  bank.  He,  the  doctor, 
went  and  examjined  it,  and  found  that  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  brain  was  protruding  from  the 
fracture  in  the  skull.  He  carefully  repkced  this, 
and  with  a  small  silver  tooth-pick  raised  the  in- 
dented portion  of  the  skull.  The  fish  remained 
still  for  a  shcnrt  time,  and  he  then  put  it  again 
into  the  pond.  It  appeared  at  first  a  ^ood  deal 
relieved ;  but  in  a  few  minutes  it  agam  darted 
and  plunged  about,  until  it  threw  itself  out  of  the 
water  a  second  time.  A  second  time  Dr.  War- 
^Hok  did  what  he  could  to  relieve  it,  and  again 
pat  it  into  the  water.    It  continued  for  several 


For  Friends'  ReTiew. 
THOUGHTS  ON  BOOKS  AND  READING. 

The  following  little  tract  has  been  placed  in 
mv  hands,  and  read  with  so  much  interest,  that 
I  nave  supposed  not  a  few  of  the  readers  of  the 
Review,  both  elder  and  younger,  might  peruse  it 
with  profit,  gathering  from  it  some  useful  hints, 
on  which  we  may  very  well  afford  to  practice. 
It  becomes  rational  and  reflecting  beings  to  re- 
member, that  we  are  "  bought  with  a  price,"  and 
without  a  disposition  to  judge  others  uncharitably, 
the  writer  apprehends  that  many  persons  take  a 
liberty  in  regard  to  their  reading,  that  is  beyond 
the  liberty  which  is  in  the  truth.  It  has  been 
said  so  often,  that  the  repetition  is  like  a  tale 
many  times  told,  yet  it  is  nevertheless  a  serious 
truth,  that  the  light,  popular  reading  of  the  day, 
is  not  only  useless,  but  exceedingly  mischievous 
in  its  tendency;  and  Xha  young  person  who 
would  cultivate  a  correct  taste,  and  a  vigorous 
intellect,  and  a  lively  moral  and  religious  sensi- 
bility, must  not  allow  himself  to  abuse  them  by 
an  indulgence  in  an  enervating  and  poisonous 
aliment.  A. 

He  who  duly  reflects  on  the  exquisite  delicacy 
and  susceptibility  of  the  human  mind,  and  its 
vast  capacity  ei^er  for  good  or  evil,  will  not 
easily  overrate  the  importance  of  its  right  culture, 
or  the  desirableness  of  having  the  influences 
which  are  brought  to  bear  upon  it  of  a  pure  and 
healthful  character.  Among  the  agents  affecting 
'  it,  few  are  more  powerful  or  constant  than  books. 
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The  choice  and  character  of  our  reading  may, 
ihereforey  profitably  form  a  frequent  subject  for 
reflection. 

Some  persons  are  anxious  to  be  thought  great 
readers ;  but  it  is  well  for  such  to  remember  that 
it  is  not  what  we  read,  but  what  we  digest,  that 
nourishes  the  mind.  '^It  matters  not^''  says  an 
old  writer,  "  how  rhany  books  thou  hast,  but  how 
good:  multitude  of  books  do  rather  burden  than 
instruct,  and  it  is  far  better  thoroughly  to  ao- 

auaint  thyself  with  a  few  authors,  than  io  wander 
[irough  many." 

The  mind  requires  nourishing  food.  Trifling 
reading  enfeebles  it.  Lord  Bacon  wisely  says, 
^<Read  not  to  contnCdict  and  confute,  nor  to  be- 
lieye  and  take  for  granted,  nor  to  find  talk  and 
discourse,  but  to  weigh  an©  oonsibbr."  '  This 
is  undoubtedly  the  great  secret  both  of  reading  to 
profit  and  of  making  die  best  choice  of  what  we 
read.  If  books  were  more  commonly  judged  by 
their  real  weight,  how  many  popular  works  would 
at  once  shrink  into  insignificance.  It  is  melan- 
choly to  think  of  the  millions  of  immortal  minds, 
that  accustom  themselyes  to  reading,  which,  when 
weighed  in  the  balance  is  found  to  contain  little 
else  than  the  lightness  of  yanity.  How  many 
that  might  have  attained  the  stature  of  full  grown 
men,  haye  thus  become  enervated,  dwarfish,  de- 
formed, or  crippled.  With  desires  formed  for 
the  highest  enjoyments,  and  understandings  capa- 
ble of  the  noblest  improvement,  the  reading  of 
trifling  and  pernicious  books,  the  habit  of  mental 
association  with  low,  mean*,  and  unworthy 
thoughts,  has  prostrated  the  energies  of  thousands, 
and  debased  them  below  themselyes. 

As  an  intimate  friend  has  sometimes  been 
styled  a  second-self,  so  our  favourite  books  may 
be  justly  called  the  mirror  of  our  minds.  It  may 
be  well  for  us  to  look  at  ourselves  in  this  glass. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  some  would  have  reasoli  to 
b^  ashamed  of  their  own  reflected  image.  The 
vast  accumulation  of  trifling  publications  of  late 
years,  makes  it  needful  to  be  especially  on  our 
guard  against  them.  The  plain  truth  is,  we  have 
no  time  for  such  reading ;  and  we  nrast  be  bold 
enough  to  say  so  and  act  accordingly.  Let  none 
of  our  young  friends  be  ashamed  to  confess  that 
they  have  never  read  much  which  the  world 
loudly  apjdauds.  Let  them  beware  of  being  led 
astray  by  a  vain  desire  to  keep  pace  with  the 
literature  of  the  age.  Let  them  not  imagine  that 
any  reading  is  necessary  to  their  character  or 
standing  in  general  society,  which  is  inconsistent 
with  Christian  purity  of  taste  or  feeling.  Some 
of  them  have  very  little  time  for  reading  of  any 
kind;  such  ought  to  be  especially  careful  that  the 
little  which  is  granted  them  be  duly  improved. 
Let  not  the  precious  moments  be  squandered 
upon  trifles.  Lay  out  the  little  that  you  have  to 
spend,  upon  the  best  investmsntai. .  Remember 
that  that  which  costs  nothing  is  not  worth  the 
buying.  The  book  that  can  be  read  without 
thinking,  will  be  read  without  improyement. 


Let  it  not  be  thought  hard  and  uncharitable 
thus  summarily  to  dismiss  the  crowd  of  inferior 
authors.  All  that  is  asked  is  that  they  should 
be  treated  according  to  their  merits.  No  one 
ought  surely  to  thiok:  it  luireasonable,  that  the 
best  and  worthiest  should  be  first  entertained. 
And  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  he  who  takes 
the  trouble  to  rbad  aiO)  digest  the  good  books 
first,^  will  not  only  be  amply  rewarded,  but  will 
have  neither  time  nor  inclination  for  any  others. 
"A. good  book,"  says  Milton,  m  characteristic 
Lingnage,  '^is  tiie  precious  life-blood  of  a  master 
spurit,  embalmed  and  treasured  up  on  purpose  to 
a  life  beyond  life."  And  when  aJJ  may  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  communion  with  such  spirits;  an 
intellectual  companioitehip  with  the  wisest  and 


men  of  all  ages;  is  it  not  surprising  that 
any  should  seem  to  prefer  mean  and  low-lived 
acquaintances  f  Here  are  those  whose  characters 
are  well  known,  who  hate  stood  the  severest  tests, 
who  oome  recommended  to  us  by  the  best  judges, 
who  have  proved  themselves  worthy  of  our  esteem 
and  confidence ;  they  invite  us  to  partake  of  their 
choicest  gifts,  and,  as  it  were,  court  our  sociely 
and  friendship ;  and  shall  we  be  so  unwise  as  to 
reject  their  favours,  and  rather  choose  associates 
that  will  degrade  instead  of  ennobling  us,  who 
intrude  upon  us  without  Buitable  recommenda- 
tions, and  leave  us  unimproved,  or  it  may  be  dis- 
graced and  polluted,  by  their  idle,  worldly,  or 
sensual  conversation  ? 

But  in  makine  choice  of  our  favourites,  we 
should  beware  of  Jbeing  dauled  by  the  splendour 
of  genius.  It  is  not  the  possession,  but  die  right 
employment  of  talent,  that  gives  real  worth  to  the 
character;  and  they  who  have  perverted  and 
abused  their  gifts  and  opportunities,  however 
abundant,  are  surely  more  worthy  of  our  just 
aversion,  than  of  being  treated  as  familiars  and 
friends.  The  man  who  employs  wealth  not  his 
own,  for  liis  own  purposes  and  enjoyments,  who 
openly  sets  at  nought  the  most  express  declara- 
tions of  trust,  and  makes  himself  great  by  the 
shameless  fraud  :  such  an  one  is  i^counted  a  dis- 
grace to  society.  And  shall  they  be  thought 
worthy  of  our  confidence  and  regard,  who,  having 
received  all  their  boasted  knowledge,  illumina- 
tions, and  wisdom,  from  'Hhe  Father  of  Lights," 
have  indeed  magnified  themselyes  in  them,  but 
Him-  they  have  not  glorified  7 

Even  apart  from  the  question  of  profit,  if  wo 
desire  the  greatest  amount  of  enjoyment,  we  muut 
accustom  our  intellectual  appetites  to  wholesome 
food,  and  in  so  doing,  we  shall  quickly  lose  our 
relish  for  any  other.  The  more  our  hearts  are 
seasoned  with  divine  grace,  the  less  pleasure  shall 
we  have  in  writings  which  give  evidence  that  the 
talents  of  their  authors,  however  great  or  brilliant, 
have  not  been  consecrated  to  the  service  of  Him 
who  gave  them.  The  true  disciple  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  knows  the  unspeakable  privilege  of  an 
abiding  in  Him,  and  made  sensible  that  comma- 
nioii  with  such  a  Saviour  is  altogether  opposed  to 
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any  allowance  of  '^  corrupt  coimxiumcations/'  he 
is  prepared  not  merely  to  breathe  forth  the  fervent 
petition,  "Incline  not  my  heart  to  any  evil  way," 
but  feelingly  to  adopt  the  subsequent  language 
referring  to  the  worldly  and  depraved,  in  a  sense 
applicable  to  the  present  subject,  ''  Let  me  not 
eat  of  their  dainties."  (Ps.  cxli  4.)  His  joys 
spring  from  the  pure  fountain  of  Diving  wisdom 
and  consolatipn,  ai^d^  he  ceases,  to  long  for.  the 
polluted  streams.  He  feels  how  much  js  implied 
in  the  solemn  injunction,  "  Grieve  not  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  God,  whereby  ye  are  sealed  to  the  day 
of  redemption,"  and  is  often  reminded  while  yet 
a  stranger  and  pilgrim  upon  earth,  that  "that 
which  is  highly  esteemed  among  men  is  abominar 
tion  in  the  sight  of  God." 

(Tobecontioued.) 


AUSTRALIA, 

The  world  seems,  to  have  forgotten  that  a  con- 
tinent in  the  Southern  ocean  has  be^n  colonized 
with  an  o&hoot  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  stock.  Yet, 
while  this  has  been  all  unnoticed,  the  peopling  of 
that  vast  region  has  steadily  progressed,  and 
England,  by  settling  its  savage  wilds  with  her 
surplus  population,  has  insensibly  established 
what  bids  fair  to  be  a  new  and  formidable  nation, 
having  the  same  manners  and  customs,  language 
aAd  institutions,  as  the  mother  country  and  her 
great  rival,  the  United  States.  The  population 
is  now  said  to  be  between  two  and  three  hundred 
thousand,  and  it  possesses  large  and .  well  built 
cities,  and  displays  all  the  features  of  a  young  and 
vigorous  nation. 

What  is  to  be  the  futurity  of  this  embryo,  there 
can  be  but  little  doubt.  The  mother  herself  is 
conscious  that  she  is  breeding  up  children  which 
will  one  day  overshadow  her,  and  eclipse  the 
measure  of  her  own  glory.  True,  the  young 
nation  now  growing  up  in  Australia  is  of  impure 
origin,  sprung  from  the  crime  and  depravity  of 
the  home  British  population.  Xet  was  not  such 
the  origin  of  the  far-famed  eternal  city  which  still 
sits  in  ghostly  gloom  uppH  her  hiUs,  brooding 
over  her  departed  greatness, — and  was  Rome  any 
the  worse  for  having  sprung  from  the  refugees  of 
all  the  surrounding  nations? 

Of  late,  strong  efforts  have  been  making  in 
England,  to  direct  to  Australia  the  vast  tide  of 
emigration  which  has  been  flowing  from  her  own 
shores  to  America.  Numerojos  companies  have 
been  formed  with  this  object,  and  although  the 
attractions  possessed  bv  the  United  States  are 
too  great  in  the  eyes  of  the  emigrating  millions, 
to  be  rivalled  succesfully  by  the  new  land  under 
British  rule,  still  these  efforts  will  not  be  without 
their  effect.  Australia  will  be  benefitted  thereby, 
and  while  receiving  into  her  bosom  this  industri- 
ous and  useful  population,  she  will  also  receive 
all  their  aspirations  for  liberty,  their  hatred  of 
the  oppressions  under  whioh  they  have  suffered; 


and  from  which  they  have  fled,  and  their  energe^ 
tic  determination  to  struggle  against  them.  This 
species  of  population  is  essentially  republican,  and 
the  London  Times  has  lately  frankly  confessed 
this  important  fact.  It  foresees  the  ultimate  end 
of  British  rule  in  Australia,  and  admits  that  it, 
and  all  other  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  must,  p^- 
force,  become  republics,  and  set  up  business  on 
their  own  account  in  imitation  of  their  big  brother 
Jonathan,  who  has  made  out  so  well  at  it. 

It  needs  no  prophetic  power  jto  discover  in  the 
dim  future  the  nations  which  shall  nde  the  civiliz- 
ed world.  *  The  sagaksity  of  John  Bull  has  already 
perceived  that  his. son,  whom  he  is  rearing  in  the 
Bouthem  ocean,  is  likely  to  prove  too  mueh  for 
his  father.  When  Australia  shall  have  grown  up 
to  the  stature  of  a  nation,  and  the  Western  re- 
public occupies  the  continent,  what  will  become 
of  the  importance  of  old  feudal  Europe,  and  who 
will  goyen^  the  empire  of  the  seas  ? 


A  NOVEL  ENTERTAINMENT. 

The  Mayor  of  liverpool  and  his  lady  gave  a 
soiree,  or  conversazione,  at  the  Town-hall,  on 
Tuesday  evening  week,  at  which  about  1,400 
ladies  and  gentlemen  were  present.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  attractions  of  the  evening  is  said 
to  have  been  the  working  of  the  electric  telei- 
graph,  the  introduction  of  which  novel  invention 
of  scientific  skill  had  been  effected  by  a  line  of 
wires  from  the  office  of  the  Electric  Telegraph 
Company  to  the  front  of  the  Town-hall,  and  so 
on  through  the  windows  of  the  centre  drawing- 
room.  All  the  apparatus  of  the  Electric  Com- 
pany had  been  perfectly  arranged  for  the  purpose, 
and  the  instrument  was  worked  with  as  much 
ease  and  regularity  as  in  the  office  itself.  By  this 
novel  arrangement,  guests  had  an  opportunity,  at 
any  time  during  the  evening,  of  communicadng 
with  their  friends  at  Manchester,  Birmingham, 
Rugby,  or  London.  The  company,  moreover, 
were  informed  at  intervals  what  was  taking  place 
in  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  names  of  the 
members  who  were  speaking  at  the 'moment,  and 
upon  what  subjects  they  were  addressing  the 
Legislature.  The  first  communication,  which 
took  place  at  half-past  nine  o'clock,  informed  the 
company  that  Colonel  Sibthorp  had  just  given 
notice  of  a  motion  for  the  reduction  of  die  salaries 
of  Ministers  of  one-half.  A  subsequent  commu- 
nication, received  at  ten  o'clock,  stated  that  Lord 
John  Russell  had  given  notice,  that  he  should 
move  for  a  bill  to  alter  the  oaths  to  be  taken  by 
members  of  Parliament.  A  third  Qommunication, 
received  about  half-past  ten,  was  to  the  effect, 
that  Sir  George  Grey  had  moved  for  leave  to 
continue  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act  in  Ireland,  and  that  Mr.  John  O'Connell  ■ 
had  vehemently  opposed  it.  Similar  communi- 
cations were  received  daring  the  whole  of  the 
evening,  at  jshort  intervals;  and,  altogether,  the 
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amusement  tbus  afforded  by  this  portbn  of  the 
evening's  entertainment  was  exceedingly  inte- 
resting to  the  oompaay.  The  printing  telegraph 
was  also  in  active  operation,  and,  by  its  wonderful 
working?  and  ligtoing-like  communicatipns,  per- 
fectly astonished  every  one  jHPesent. 


f  AITH  AND  WORKS.— A  flLE; 

Good  Dan  and  Jane  were  man  and  wife> 

And  liv*d  a'lovlng  kind  of  life. 

One  point,  however,  they  disputed,         * 

And  each  by  turns  his  mate  confuted. 

*Twas  Faith  and- Works:  this  knotty  question, 

They  found  not  easy  of  digestion. 

While  Dan  for  Faith  alqne  contend^, 

Jane  equally,  Good  Wor^  defended. 

«  They  are  not  Christians,  sure,  but  Turks, 

Who  build  on  Faith  and  scoff  at  Works," 

Quoth  Jane ;  while  eager  Dan  replied, 

«  By  none  but  Heathens  Faith's  denied.'       *    ■ 

I'll  tell  you,  wife,*'  one  day  quoth  Dan,    . 

<*  A  -story  of  a  right  good  man : 

A  Patriarch  sage,  of  ancient  days, 

A  man  of  Faith,  whom  all  must  praise.^ 

In  his  own  country  he  possessed, 

Whate'er  can  make  a  wise  man  blest ; 

His  was  the  flock,  the  field,  the  spring. 

In  short)  a  little  rural  king. 

Yet  pleasM  he  quits  his  native  land, 

By  Faith  in  the  Divine  command. 

God  bade  him  go ;  and  he,  content. 

Went  forth,  not  knowing  where  he  went ; 

He  trusted  in  the  promise  made. 

And,  unditputing,  straight  obey'd ; 

The  heav'nly  word  he  did  not  doubt, 

£iit  pr<4v'd  his  Faith  by  going  out." 

Jane  ansWer'd  with  some  little  pride: 

^^V'^^  an  example  on  my  side ; 

And  though  my  tale  be  somewhat  longer, 

I  trust  you'll  find  it  vastly  stronger. 

I'll  tell  you,  Daniel,  of  a  man. 

The  holiest  since  the  world  began ; 

Who  now  God's  favour  is  receiving, 

For  prompt  obeying^  not  believing. 

One  only  son  this  man  posse^s'd, 

In  whom  his  righteous  age  was  blest ; 

And  more  to  mark  the.grace  of  heav'n, 

TRis  son  by  miracle  was  giv'n. 

And  froio  |his  child,  the  word  Divine, 

H&d  i^Tomis'd  an  illustrioas  line. 

When,  lo  !  al  once  a  voice  he  hears, 

Which  sounds  like  thunder  in  his  ears  ! 

Qod-says,  <  Go,  sacrifice  thy  son ! 

<This  moment.  Lord,  it  shall  be  done.' 

He  goes,  and  instantly  prepares, 

To  slay  this  child  of  many  pray'rs. 

Now  here  you  see  the  grand  expedience. 

Of  Worhsy  of  actual,  sound  oUditnc; 

This  was  not  Faith,  butact  and  deed  ; 

The  Lord  commands  the  child  shall  bleed: 

«  Thus  Abraham  aeud^^*  Jenny  cried ; 

"  Thus  Abraham  trusted,"  Dan  replied. 

<*  Abraham !".  quoth  Jane,  "  why  that's  my  man.'* 

<<  No,  Abrahatt)'^  he  I  mean,"  says  Dan. 

«  He  stands  a  monument  of  Faith." 

*«  No,  'tis  for  Works  the  Scripture  saith.*' 

<«  'Tis  for  this  Faith  that  I  defend  him," 

«*Tis  for  Obedienes  I  commend  him." 

Thus  l^e,  thus  she ;  both  warmly  feel, 

And  lose  their  temper  in  their  zeal. 

Too  quick  each  other's  choice  to  blame, 

They  did  not  see  each  meaot  the  same. 


At  length,  **  Good  wife,"  said  honest  Dan, 
^  We're  talking  of  the  self-same  num. 
The  works  you  praise,  I  own.iadeed, 
Qrow  frorti  that  .Faith,  for  which  I  plead. 
And  Abraham,  w}iom  for  Faith  I  quote. 
For'  Works  deserves  especial  note, 
'Tis  not  enough  for  faith,  to  tolk :    « 
A  man  of  God  with  God  must  walk. 
Our  doctrines  are  at  last  the  4(ime, 
They  only  differ  in  the  name. 
Tiie  Faiths  1  fight  for,  is  the  roaft : 
The  Works,  you. value,  are  the  fruit. 
How  shall  you  know  my  creed  sincere. 
Unless  id  Works  my  Faith  appear'? 
How  sM\  I  know  a  tree's  alive. 
Unless  I  see  it  bear  and  thrive  7  • 

Your  Works  not  growing  on  my  root. 
Would  prove  they  were  not  genuine  fruit. 
If  Faith  produce  na  Works,  I  see, 
That  Faith  is  not  a  living  tree. 
Thus  Faith  and  Works  together  grow. 
No  separate  life  they  e'er  can  know. 
They're  soul  and  body,  hand  and  heart; 
What  God  hath  join'd,  let  no  man  part." 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

CoNORicss.— The  special  aession  of  the  Senate 
still  continues.  A  considerable  number  of  nomi- 
nations have  been  acted  upon.  Jaftiee  Shiedds,  the 
■new  Senator  Iroro  Illinois^  has  been  declared  ineli- 
pble,  not  haying  been  nine  years  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States. 

Pennsylvania  LEGi8LATuaE.-*A  bill  providing 
for  a  railroad  to  avdid  the  inclined  plane  near 
Philadelphia. — the  Canal  Commissioners  to  select 
the  route^ — passed  the  Senate  on  the  15th,  yeas  17, 
nays  13.  A  bill  to  limit  the  hours  of  kbour,  and 
^prevent  the  employment  in  factories  of  children 
under  thirteen  years  of  age,  making  sixty  working 
hours  equivalent  to  a  week's  labour,  passed  the 
Senate  on  the  17th,  —14  to  11. 

A  i;r^t  flood  prevails  in  the  Mississippi,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  New  Orleans  and  the  country  for  a 
considerable  distance  above,  are  in  much  ^ar  of 
the  levees  giving  way.  In  several  places  this  has 
occurred,  and  much  property  has  been  destroyed  in 
consequence. 

The  New  Hampshire  Congressional  Election  has 
resulted  in  the  r^-election  of  Tuck,  Peaslee  and 
Wilson,  from  the  first  three  districts,  and  the  elec- 
tion oT  Hibbard,  Democrat  from  the  fourth  district, 
in  place  of  a  member  of  the  same  party. 

The  first  sfteamboat  pf  the  season  arrived  at 
Albany  from  New  York  on  the  18th,  having  forced 
a  passage  through  lax^  quantities  of  ice. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  charged  with  the  care  of  the  board- 
ing school  at  West-Town,  will  meet  there  on  Sixth 
day,  the  6th  of  next  month,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.  The 
Committee  on  Instruction  to  meet  on  the  preceding 
evening,  at  7^  o'clock. 

The  semi-annual  examination  of  the  schools,  in  pre- 
sence of  the  Visiting  Committee,  will  occupy  Third, 
Foarth,  and  Fifth  days  of  the  same  week.  And  the 
usual  arrangements  will  be  made  for  the  removal  of 
the  scholars  on  Sixth  day  morning. 

THOMAS  KIMBER,  Clerk. 

Pidlada.,  3d  m^.24,  1849.-*2t 
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For  rrieedf*  Review. 
MEMORIALS  OF  REBECCA  JONES. 

(Copyright  Mcoied.) 

NO.  XXXIV. 

(Contlnoed  from  page  410.) 

Rebecca  Jones  was,  in  person  as  in  mind, 
finely  majestic.  In  ker  earlier  years,  and  until 
Iier  embaikation  for  England,  she  was  slender, 
hat  at  her  rotom,  and  for  the  rest  of  her  days, 
she  was  much  increased  in  size,  and  wsa  lame 
from  rheumatism,  whiQli  was  contracted  in  Ireland 

"by  sleeping  in  damp  beds.  Her  manner  waa 
marked  by  ease  and  grace,  and  (in  honour  pre- 
ferring others  to  her^lf )  the  gentleness  of  her 
Master  was  conspicuous  in  her.  Yet  there  was, 
without  assumption  on  her  part,  a  queenly  dig- 
nify, a  toui  ensemUe  of  nobleness,  which  dr^ 
from  all  the  willing  tribute  of  respect  ^'Here 
SITS  qxjR  Queen  upon  heb  throne" — said 
Thomas  Scattergood,  playfully,  as  he  entered  her 
dhamber  in  her declimng  years.  ^^My  Thomas" 
she  replied;  ^^  sometimes  my  palau,  somdimes  my 
prison,^  ^^Oh,  it  is  well  that  thou  bowed  to 
the  convictions  of  Truth  in  thy  early  days,''  said 
Samuel  Emlen  (senior)  as  they  started  from  her 
dwelling,  to  walk  to  the  S^nd-day  morning 
meeting  in  Chestnut  street — "for  thou  wouldst 
have  been  a  most  powerful  instrument  in  his 
Satanic  Majest/s  hands.''  And  truly  the  quali- 
ties which  throush  grace  enabled  her  so  oon- 
8|ncuousW  to  "adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  our 
Saviour,''^  had  they  remained  unsanctified,  would 
haye  rendered  her  influential  for  evil,  and  "iz^u- 
nous,"  as  was  Saul  of  Tarsus  before  he  yielded 
to  the  heavenly  viaion.  In  her  ministry  i^e  was 
particularly  clear  of  expletives,  or  superfluous 
expressions,  and  the  solemnity  of  her  manner, 
and  the  genuineness  of  the  gospel  message  which 

*  she  eloquently  imparted,  impressed  the  audience 
with  a  sense  that  she  was  addressing  them  under 
the  commission  of  "the  King  immortal,  invisi- 


ble," for  whom  she  waa  an  ambassador.  At  such 
times,  an  influence  accompanying  the  sound  of 
her  voice  seemed  to  fill  the  house,  and  hence  ap. 
impression  was  produced  which  the  mere  repeti- 
tion of  her  words,  ^especiaUy  to  those  who  did 
not  know  her,)  would  fiial  to  convey.  Her  reli- 
gious communications,  in  which  she  was  not  very 
frequent,  were  remarkably  untinctured  by  what 
is  significanUy  styled  "creaturely  activity;"  and 
even  the  very  young  were  overawed,  their  atten- 
tion was  riveted,  and  their  tend^  minds  were 
enlightened.  So  evident  was  it  that  the  Holy 
Spint  spoke  throush  her.  When  moved,  a0 
mouth  for  the  people,  to  address  the  throne  of 
Grace,  her  petitions  were  indescribably  solemn, 
and  may  be  classed  with  the  *^  effectual  fervent 
prayers"  of  the  righteous,  being  signally  owned 
by  the  alone  Author  of  availing  prayer. 

Blartha  AlHnson,  in  a  letter  to  R.  J.,  Eleventh 
month  3d,  1798,  says: 

"Dear  S.  Emlen  has  been  in  to  see  us  this 
m<»iung,  and  on  hearing  thy  message  of  love 
says,  "tell  her  the  name  of  Kebecca  Jones  has 
been  pleasant  to  me  these  forty  years.  Tell  her 
that  I  love  her  as  a  co-worker  in  the  fellowship 
of  the  Goq)el,  which  I  hope  will  last  for  ever  and 


ever.' 


From  Edgely  she  writes  to  a  friend,  Eleventh 
month  3d : 

"I  do  not  think  I  shall  get  to  my  lonely 
dwelling  in  the  city  till  next  week,  when,  if  I 
am  favoured  once  more  to  arrive  thereat,  I  hope 
it  will  be  under  a  suitable  sense  of  the  Lord's 
mercy  and  goodness,  which,  having  followed  me 
all  my  life  long,  has  not  withdrawn  from  me 
during  the  late  awfiil  visitation :  and  with  renewed 
desire  to  be  kept  low  and  humble  in  his  fear  the 
few  remaining  days  that  I  may  be  continued  in 
mutability. 

"  Many  of  our  friends  in  the  city,  and  divers 
who,  in  support  of  the  precious  cause  of  Truth, 
ventured  in  at  the  time  of  the  Yeariy  Meeting, 
are  removed, — and  these  having  been  'fidthful 
unto  death,'  have,  I  doubt  not,  received  'a 
crown  of  life.'  But  it  is  not  for  us  to  aiiaign 
the  wisdom  of  him  whose  we  are,  and  who,  most 
certainly,  doeth  all  things  well.  And  therefore 
it  becomes  us  to  submit  to  all  his  dispensalians, 
and  pray  for  strength  daily  to  improve  under 
them,  that  so,  when  the  like  summons  b  sent 
unto  us,  we  also  may  be  found  ready,  and, 
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ihrongh  the  adorable  mercy  of  our  dear  Re- 
deemer^  obtain  an  admifision  into  the  joy  of  our 
Lord. 

<' Perhaps  thou  mayest  have  heard  ihat  Sarah 
Harrison,  Charity  Cook  and  Mary  Swett^  haye 
gone  to  (xermany  and  the  SoutSi  of  France.  T. 
§cattergood  m  low  in  London:  other  friends 
tiieie  pretty  well.  By  a  letter  this  day  received, 
from  Sarah  Dillwyn,  she  and  (George  are  well, 
and  in  London.'' 

«  4t  «  «  « 

It  may  interest  our  readers  to  know  that 
during  this  absence  from  the  city  the  keys  of 
her  house  were  left  with  two  friends,  who  were 
authorised  to  take  therefrom  anything  which 
could  minister  to  the  comfort  of  the  si&.  She 
had  a  quantity  of  fine  bottled  cider,  which  was 
much  valued  as  a  medicine  for  the  convalescent, 
and  the  friends,  by  her  direction,  would  take  a 
bottle  and  wine-glass  and  go  frt>m  house  to  house, 
administering  to  each  patient  as  was  needed. 
R.  J.  was  abo  diligent  m  making  collections  of 
money  and  clothing,  which  she  sent,  from  time 
to  time,  to  the  city,  to  be  judiciously  expended 
for  the  benefit  of  her  suffering  feUow-beings.  She 
had  singular  penetration  in  discovering  cases  of 
distress,  and  delicacy  in  a£R[>rdintf  relief  And 
although  her  friends  often  placed  frinds  in  her 
handsy  without  asking  how  they  were  to  be 
appropriated,  (confiding  in  her  judgment  and 
fidelity,)  she  was  always  carefrd  to  let  it  be 
und^retood,  when  such  was  the  case,  that  the 
money  she  was  bestowing  was  not  her  own. 

The  following  incident  may  serve  to  exemplify 
that  sympathy  in  exercise,  free  from  all  confri- 
sion,  which  is  at  times  experienced  by  those  dis- 
ciples who,  having  their  fellowship  with  the 
Father  and  with  the  Son,  are  perfected  in  true 
Christian  unity  of  the  Spirit.  At  a  meeting 
during  the  winter  of  1798—9,  R.  Jones  and  her 
tenderly  beloved  friend  Jane  Snowdon  kneeled 
simultaneously,  and  R.  Jones  (who  did  not,  till 
after  the  meeting,  know  of  the  coincidence)  very 
solemnly  save  utterance  to  the  spirit  of  supplicar 
tion,  which  arose  as  incense  from  the  hearts  of 
the  assembly;  and  Jane  Snowdon,  remaining 
upon  her  knees,  felt  herself  fully  relieved  by  the 
expression  of  the  very  prayer  which  had  been 
befgttcn  in  her  own  mind. 

Seventh  month  4th,  1798.  Being  First-day, 
R.  J.  had  a  solemn  ptfurting  opportunity  with  a 
miscellaneous  assembly  at  Germantown  meeting, 
impressively  recommending  the  performance  of 
the  vows  made  in  the  time  of  distress.  The  next 
day  Katherine  Howell  notes: — '^This  morning 
Johns  Hopkins  waited  on  Rebecca  and  Bemice 
to  Philadelphia,  they  having  spent  just  a  month 
very  agreeably  with  us.  And  let  me  with  heart- 
felt cratitude  acknowledge,  that  my  own  large 
family,  (conmstin^  of  twenty,)  with  the  circle  of 
my  near  connexions  around  me.  have  been 
favoured  in  a  peculiar  manner,  while  sickness, 


distress  and  death,  have  visited  the  habitations 
of  many  in  the  poor  deserted  city  of  P.:  and  the 
sincere  desire  of  my  heart  is,  that  we  may  walk 
humbly,  and  be  enabled  to  bring  forth  much 
good  fruit,  to  the  praise  of  our  kind  Benefactor, 
who,  for  this  and  for  every  other  blessing  which 
we  enjoy  from  his  bountiful  hand,  b  indeed 
worthy,  now  and  for  evermore.'' 

'^Our  Yearly  Meeting,"  she  writes  to  a  trans- 
atlantic friend,  ^^fell  in  course  in  the  Ninth 
month.  Divers  valuable  friends  from  different 
Quarters  ventured  in,  just  to  adjourn  it  Of 
tnese,  ten  took  the  fever,  went  home  and  departed 
— ^whose  loss  to  the  church  is  great.  The  x  early 
Meeting  was  adjourned  to  the  10th  of  Twelfth 
month,  when  we  had  the  company  of  dear  Maiy 
Prior  and  G^rvase  Johnston.  It  was  lai^,  held 
the  week  through,  and  was,  in  all  its  sittings, 
the  most  weighty  and  solemn  assembly  that  I 
ever  remember  to  have  attended.''  Of  the  friends 
above  mentioned,  she  says:  ''They  are  so  clothed 
with  love  and  meekness,  that  all  ranks  of  the 
people  seem  united  to  them;  and  truly  th^  have 
my  cordial  fellowship  and  near  sympathy,  as 
beloved  fellow  disciples  and  servants  of  our 
blessed  Master,  who  will,  I  humbly  hope,  go 
with  them,  and  be  their  exceeding  great  rewiurd." 
To  an  English  correspondent  she  writes:  '*The 
comnderation  of  the  time  of  holding  our  Yearly 
Meeting,  which  was  referred  to  our  last  Yearly 
Meeting,  was  resumed.  A  committee  of  sixtr 
men  and  thirty  women  was  appointed,  who  all 
united  in  reporting  that  4he  third  week  in  the 
Fourth  month  was  most  eligible,  and  that  our 
general  Sprint  Meeting  be  discontinued;  which 
was  united  with  by  the  meeting.  So  that,  of 
course,  your  epistle  will  not  be  answered  till  that 
time." 

First  month  9th,  1799.  Referring  to  the  pros- 
pect of  more  messengers  from  Great  Britain,  she 
says:  '^ Surely  the  mat  and  good  Father  of  his 
frmiilv  intends,  by  thus  sending  his  servants  (o 
and  m>,  that  divine  knowledge  shall  be  increased. 
So  be  it,  saith  my  soul.  As  for  me,  my  dwelling 
is  much  among  my  own  people.  This  city  is  a 
larffe  field,  and  much  labour,  exercise,  watchmgs 
and  fastings  hH  to  the  lot  of  those  who  are  tra- 
vailing>  for  its  prosperity  in  divine  things.  Oh, 
that  Icould  say  that  we  have  learned  righteous- 
ness by  all  we  have  undergone!  Then  might 
we  hope  that  the  Lord's  anger  would  be  appeased, 
and  that  his  hand  may  not  again  in  judgment 
visit  us  for  our  iniquities." 

[The  third  Second-day  in  the  Fourth  month  was 
the  time  then  agreed  upon  for  the  commencement 
of  the  Yeariy  Meeting ;  the  first,  commencing  at 
that  time,  being  held  in  1799.  That  meeting  has 
regularly  convened  on  the  day  then  fixed,  from  that 
time  to  the  present.  The  General  Spring  Meeting " 
to  which  R.  Jones  alluded|  was  a  meeting  of 
Ministers  and  Elders^  whieh  the  Friends  in  Ihoae 
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statkxQS,  from  all  branohes  of  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
had  held,  up  to  that  time,  annually  in  the  Third 
month.] — Ed. 


Jlccount  of  Mabt  I>udlst,  hde  of  Peikham, 
England,  who  dud  Twilfth  month  Uth,  1847; 
aged  65. 

It  may  safely  be  said  of  this  dear  friend,  that 
she  feared  the  Lord  from  a  child,  and  increasing 
experience  of  his  love  and  mercy  caused  her  to 
delight  in  his  holy  law.  As  years  adTanoed,  her 
beneyolence  of  heart  expanded,  and  whatever  was 
deajped  to  improve  the  temporal  or  spiritual 
oon£tion  of  her  fellow  creatures  was  readily 
entered  into,  and  her  beet  assistance  given  to  the 
subject  Perhaps  few,  if  any,  would  more 
entirely  renounce  any  other  dependence,  but  on 
free,  unmerited  merov,  than  this  beloved  indi- 
vidual; for  fiillv  did  she  receive  and  appropriate 
the  solenm  truth,  ''Te  are  not  your  own;  ye  are 
bou^t  with  a  price;" — recognixing  this  as  a 
sacred  call  to  that  faith  and  obedience,  wherein 
she  sought  to  serve  and  fjlorify  her  heavenly 
Father — not  living  to  hermlf,  nor  seeking  her 
own  ease  or  gratification,  apari  from  what  tended 
to  the  benefit  or  comfort  of  others,  in  which  she 
had  true  pleasure;  to  do  good,  and  to  communi- 
cate, waa  the  chief  business  of  her  life. 

The  education  of  the  poor,  and  the  abolition 
of  Negro  slavery,  were  objects  of  peculiar  interest 
to  her.  During  the  years  of  anxious  labour 
which  preceded  i^egro  emancipation  in  the  West 
Lidies,  she  was  unceasing  in  her  endeavours  to 
,  make  known,  in  this  country,  the  wrongs  of 
Africa,  and  conseauent  degradation  of  vast  num- 
bers amonff  our  feSlow-subiects  in  those  extensive 
colonies;  mus  calling  forth  Ohristiaa  sympathy, 
in  order  to  augment  the  weight  of  influence 
against  what  she  was  wont  to  call,  ''our  great 
national  sin."  With  her,  prayer  was  continuous 
and  fervent  for  the  opprem&i  and  suffering,  for 
she  fully  believed  this  was  never  unavaiUng, 
however  hope  mi^ht  be  deferred,  and  patience 
Ions  tried.  Making  her  requests  known  unto 
Ood  was  the  relief  and  solace  of  her  soul;  and  a 
life  of  fidth  and  prayer  was  one  f^t  means,  by 
which  this  humble  minded  Christian  was  pre- 
pared for  the  performance  of  her  various  duties, 
with  diligence  and  a  quiet  spirit 

PassiDff  through  things  temporal,  and  laying 
hold  on  thinn  eternal,  was  so  the  habit  of  her 
mind,  that  aeparture  from  this  world  was  gene- 
rallv  alluded  to  as  "hi  better"  than  any  stale 
to  be  known  here — because,  with  deatti  she 
reverently  connected  the  glorious  proepeot  of 
beinff  ''with  Christ,''  in  whom,  as  her  Redeemer 
and  Havioar,  was  her  sole  reliance  for  a  blesnd 
immortality. 

Thus,  when  the  end  drew  near,  there  waa 
neither  alarm  nor  uneasiness;  this  wise  virgin 
had  not  to  look  aroond  and  aak  for  oil — her  li^t 


;  and  she  waited  with  calmness,  and, 
joyous  hope,  for  the  coming  of  her 


was 

at  times. 

Lord. 

A  long  season  of  indisposition  gradually  re- 
duced what  was  never  a  robust  frame;  yet,  when, 
from  day  to  day,  almost  continuid  pain  was 
added  to  distressing  weakness,  she  would  thank- 
fully acknowledjge  the  mercy  of  not  having 
uneasiness  of  mind  to  bear.  Inability  to  collect 
her  thoughts  was  sometimes  mentioned  wiUi 
great  tenckmess; — "What  would  become  of  me 
now,  if  I  had  to  seek  an  interest  in  Christ,  or 
endure  stings  of  conscience?  This  would  be  an 
inconvenient  season  indeed  I  for  I  cannot  even 
think."  And,  on  being  reminded  that  she  had 
not  now  to  seek  a  Saviour,  but  knew  him,  and 
was  happily  sensible  of  his  love,  she  replied 
quickly,  "Oh  yes!  and  he  is  with  me,  and  he 
gives  me  his  own  peace,  all  unworthy  as  I  am, 
and  it  is  perfect  peace.  I  can  relv  on  him  for 
the  pardon  of  all  my  rins,  for  his  blood  deanseth 
from  all  sin."  Her  patient,  trustful  demeanour, 
and  the  gratitude  with  which  every  attention  was 
received,  were  instructive  and  endearing  to  all 
around  her. 

Toward  the  close  of  her  life,  the  sinkings  of 
nature  rendered  conversation  dijloult;  yet  there 
were  intervals  when  concern  and  love  for  those 
most  dear  to  her  were  expressed.  Sending  a 
message  to  some  of  her  young  connexions,  she 
sweetlv  said — "Tell  them  I  cannot  speak;  but 
love,  mterest,  tender  solicitude,  and  prayer,  are 
unceasing."  On  its  being  remarked,  that  no  doud 
seemed  to  darken  her  happy  prospect,  she  replied 
— "  I  cannot  say  so;  for  sometimes  a  doud  does 
come,  perhaps  for  the  trial  of  my  faith,  but  a  ray 
from  my  heavenly  Father's  presence  soon  disperses 
it,  and  quiet  confiding  trust  never  has  failed  for  a 
moment." 

She  listened  with  pleasure  to  portions  of  Holy 
Scripture;  and  even  when  articulation  and  sight 
were  failing,  her  interest  for  others  was  evinced; 
she  sent  messages  of  love  to  many  of  her  friends, 
remarking,  "I  am  in  the  region  of  love."  Broken 
sentences  escaped  her  dying  lips,  amongst  which 
^ere,— "My  heavenly  Father," — ^"The  light  of 
the  Lamb,"  &c.  No  indication  of  pain  marked 
the  loosening  of  the  silver  cord,  but  a  deep  and 
peaceful  sense  of  entire  rest  and  happiness,  in 
olessed  accordance  with  the  words — "Asleep  in 
Jesus." — Annual  Monitor. 


OAS  METER  FOR  THE  HOtTSES  01*  PARLIAMENT. 

A  view  was  yesterday  afforded  to  a  number  of 
soientifie  persons  and  others  interested  in  the 
consumption  of  gas,  at  Messrs.  Glover's  iron 
foundry,  Druiy  hme,  of  the  immense  meter  con* 
stmcted  and  cast  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Defries,  of  67  St.  Martin's  lane,  the  inventor 
ai^  patentee.  This  machine,  which  is  to  be  placed 
in  the  new  Palace  at  Westminster,  b  an  almost 
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stupendous  piece  of  meohanism^  bein^  upwards 
of  ten  feet  in  height^  and  twenty  feet  m  circum- 
ference or  girth;  it  is  in  form  a  hexagon,  the 
designs  are  m  the  Gothic  manner,  and  in  exact 
keeping  with  ihe  interior  of  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament)  so  that  it  is  an  ornamental  as  well  as  a 
useful  addition  to  them,  and  ought  to  be  placed 
so  as  to  be  seen  by  the  piblic.  The  machine 
weighs  four  tons,  and  is  of  capacity  to  pass 
10,000  feet  of  sas  per  hour,  and  of  supplying 
2,000  lights  with  the  loss  of  only  half  a  tenth  of 
pressure;  at  which  pressure  it  will  work  with 
the  greatest  ease.  The  principle  and  the  action 
of  the  machine  are  very  simple,  and  yet  very 
accurate.  There  are  two  chiunbers,  the  lower 
containing  three  partitions,  called  diaphragms; 
as  the  gas,  in  its  passage  through  the  valve,  acts 
upon  iheae  diaphragms,  thev  move  the  maclunezy 
in  the  upper  chaouier,  and  by  these  means  the 
quantify  of  gas  consumed  is  registered.  The 
index  consists  of  six  small  dials,  almost  similar 
to  those  of  watches;  on  these  the  consumption 
can  be  calculated  witii  very  minute  accuracy. 
The  iron  has  been  bronzed, and  hasa fine  surface, 
the  castings  being  remarkably  sharp  and  dean. 
^0  name  of  the  patentee,  and  the  titie  of  the 
Chartered  Gas  Company  and  the  Royal  arms  are 
introduced.  Tins  meter  far  exceeds  in  dimensions 
any  of  the  sort  ever  before  attempted. 

English  paper. 


RICHARD  HOODLE88,  THS  HOB3E-8WIMMER. 

We  supposed  we  had  heard  of  all  sorts  of 
heroes,  but  find  ourselves  to  have  been  mistaken. 
A  hero  in  humble  life  has  been  made  known  to 
us  of  quite  a  new  ord^.  This  brave  man,  by 
name  Richard  Hoodless,  following  the  occupation 
of  a  £Eurmer  near  Grainthorpe  on  the  coast  of 
linoolnshire,  has  for  many  years  devoted  himself 
to  the  saving  of  mariners  from  drowning,  and 
this  without  any  of  the  usual  apparatus  for  suc- 
couring ships  in  distress.  Unaided  by  such  appli- 
ances, and  unaccompanied  by  any  Hving  creature 
but  lus  horse,  Hoodless  has  been  the  means  of 
saving  many  unfortunate  sailors  from  perishing 
amidst  the  waves. 

Cultivating  a  small  piece  of  ground,  which  is, 
as  it  were,  rescued  from  the  sea,  and  almost  cut 
off  from  tiie  adjacent  country  by  the  badness  of 
the  roads,  this  remarkable  man  may  be  said  to 
devote  himself  to  the  noble  duty  of  saving  human 
Jife.  On  the  api>roach  of  stormy  weather,  he 
mounts  to  an  opening  in  the  top  of  his  dwelling, 
and  there,  pointing  his  telescope  to  the  tumul- 
tuous ocean,  wattes  the  approach  of  vessels 
towards  the  low  and  dangerous  shores.  By  n^t 
or  by  day  he  is  equally  ready  to  perform  his  i^- 
imposed  duty.  A  ship  is  struggling  amidst  the 
terrible  convulsion  of  waters;  no  human  aid 
seems  to  be  at  hand;  all  on  board  give  them- 
selves up  for  lost,  when  something  is  at  length 
Been  to  leave  the  shore;  and  to  be  making  an 


effort  to  reach  the  vessel.  Can  it  be  possible?^- 
a  man  on  horseback!  Yes,  it  is  Richard  Hood- 
less, coming  to  the  rescue,  seated  on  his  old  nagy 
an  animal  accustomed  to  these  salt-^mter  excur- 
sions! Onward  the  fiiithful  horse  swims  and 
plunges,  only  turning  for  an  instant  when  a  wave 
threatens  to  engulf  him  in  its  bosom.  There  is 
something  grand  in  the  struggle  of  both  horse 
and  man — the  spirit  of  un^lfishness  eagerly 
trying  to  do  its  work.  Success  usually  crowns 
the  exertions  of  the  horse  and  his  rider.  The 
ship  is  reached;  Hoodless  mounts  two  or  three 
mariners  en  croupej  and  taking  them  to  dry  land, 
retams  for  another  instalment. 

That  a  horse  could  be  trained  to  these  unplea- 
sant and  hazardous  enterprises  mav  seem  some- 
what surprising.  But  i*  appears  that  in  reality 
no  ti-Jtining  is  neoessaxy :  au  depends  on  the  skill 
and  firmness  of  the  rider.  Hoodless  deobiee  he 
could  manage  the  most  unruly  horse  in  the  water; 
for  that^  as  soon  as  the  animal  finds  tiiat  he  has 
lost  his  footing,  and  is  obliged  to  swim,  be  be- 
comes as  obe<fient  to  the  bridle  as  a  boat  is  to  its 
helm.  The  same  thing  is  observed  in  this  saga- 
cious animal  when  bdhff  hoisted  to  the  deek  of  a 
ship.  He  struggles  v^mently  at  first  against 
his  impending  mte;  but  the  moment  his  feet 
fidrly  leave  the  pier,  he  is  calm  and  motionless, 
as  if  knowing  that  resisfcanoe  would  compromise 
his  safety  in  the  atrial  passage.  The  only  plan 
which  our  hero  adopts  is,  wnen  meeting  a  par- 
ticularly angry  surf  or  swell,  to  turn  his  horse's 
head,  h&od  forward,  and  allow  the  wave  to  roll 
over  them.  Were  the  horse  to  &oe  the  larger 
billows,  and  attempt  to  pierce  them,  the  water 
would  enter  his  nostrils,  and  render  him  breath- 
less, by  which  he  would  be  soon  e^iausted. 

hk  the  ^ear  1838,  Hoodless  signalixed  him- 
self by  swimming  his  horse  through  a  stormy 
sea  to  the  wreck  of  the  Hermione,  and  saving 
her  orew,  for  which  oallant  service  he  afterwards 
received  a  testimoniid  from  tiie  Royal  Humane 
Socieiy.  The  words  of  the  resolution  passed  bv 
tiie  society  on  this  occasion  may  be  transcribed, 
for  they  narrate  a  circumstance  worthy  of  being 
widely  known.  'It  was  resolved  unanimously, 
that  the  noble  courage  and  humanity  displayed 
by  Richard  Hoodless  for  tiie  preservation  of  the 
crew  of  the  '<  Hermione '^  from  drowning,  when 
that  vessel  was  wrecked  near  Donna  J^^k,  on 
the  coast  of  Lincolnshire,  on  the  dlst  of  Auffost, 
1833,  and  the  praiseworthy  manner  in  wlum  he 
risked  hb  lifo  on  that  oceaaoD,  by  swimming  his 
horse  through  a  heavy  sea  to  the  wreck,  whin  U 
was  found  impoanbU  to  humch  the  life-boat,  have 
called  forth  the  lively  admiration  of  the  special 
general  court,  and  jusUy  entitie  him  to  the 
honorary  medallion  of  the  institution,  which  is 
hereby  unanimously  adjudged  to  be  presented  to 
him  at  the  ensuins  anniversary  festival.' 

As  it  may  not  be  generally  understood  that  a 
horse  can  be  made  to  peiform  the  office  of  a  life- 
boat, when  vessels  of  that  kind  could  not  with 
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safety  be  laimchedi  the  fact  of  Hoodless  perfonn- 
ing  so  many  feats  in  the  manner  described  cannot 
be  too  widely  disseminated.  On  some  occasions, 
we  are  informed,  he  swims  by  himself  to  the 
wreoly  but  more  usually  he  soes  on  horseback, 
and  is  seldom  unsuccesssul  in  his  efforts.  About 
two  years  ago  he  saved  the  captain  of  a  vessel 
and  his  wife,  and  ten  seamen — some  on  the  back 
of  the  horse,  and  others  hanging  on  by  the 
stirrups.  Should  a  vessel  be  lying  on  her  beam- 
ends,' Hoodless  requires  to  exercise  great  caution 
in  making  his  approadi,  in  consequence  of  the 
ropes  and  rigging  concealed  in  the  water.  On 
one  occasion  he  experienced  much  inconvenience 
on  this  account:  he  had  secured  two  seamen, 
and  was  attempting  to  leave  the  vessel  for  the 
shore,  but  the  horse  could  not  move  firom  the 
spot.  After  various  ineffectual  plunges,  Hood- 
less  discovered  that  the  animal  was  entangled  in 
a  rope  under  water.  What  was  to  be  done? 
The  sea  was  in  a  tumult,  and  to  dismount  was 
scarcely  possible.  Fortunately,  he  at  length 
picked  up  the  rope  with  his  foot,  then  instantly 
pulled  a  knife  from  his  pocket,  leaned  forwaid 
into  the  water,  cut  the  rope — ^no  easy  task  in  a 
stormy  sea — and  so  got  off  with  safety ! 

All  honour  to  Fanner  Richard  Hoodless,  who 
still  in  his  own  unostentatious  way,  performs  acts 
of  humanity  as  sinsolar  as  they  are  meritorious ! 
Only  by  accident  have  we  become  acquainted 
with  his  name  and  deeds  of  heroism,  and  we 
could  not  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  giving 
them  all  the  publicity  in  our  power. — Chaa^^eni^s 
Edinburgh  Journal. 


From  the  Bureka. 
NATURAL  PHENOMXNA. 

In  a  recent  meteorological  and  geological  tour, 
I  visited  the  Gratean  Li^es  of  Manlius,  in  Onon- 
daga county,  in  this  State.  In  examining  the 
water  of  these  lakes,  I  found  that  the  sun's  rays, 
brought  in  a  focus  through  a  bubble  that  floated 
on  the  water  over  a  horizontal  strata  of  rock,  pre- 
sented a  four-pointed  star  in  that  focus. 

These  lakes  are  very  deep,  and  the  shores  bold. 
The  vertical  shores  are  green;  the  horisontal, 
white.  Limbs  and  bodies  of  trees  that  fall  into 
the  water  become  covered  with  an  incrustation 
like  coral;  the  pieces  which  occupy  a  vertical 
position  under  the  water  are  green,  and  the  hori- 
lontal  white.  The  snr&ce  of  die  lakes,  seen 
firom  a  distance,  has  a  bright,  deep,  ^reen  shade, 
but  the  water,  when  lifted  in  a  ghuas,  is  perfectly 
transparent  and  coloorless. 

The  upper  lake  of  the  series  is  on  the  tq>  of  a 
hill.  This  lake  is  represented  to  be  more  than 
400  feet  deep;  its  surnoe  covers  about  80  acres; 
the  banks  are  high,  and  formed  of  gypsum,  and 
the  whole  presents  in  its  shape  that  of  the  inside 
of  a  common  tear^sup.  I  examined  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  at  the  top  of  the  bank,  it  was  26°; 
at  the  foot  above  the  water,  Sd'';    and  10  feet 


below  the  surface  of  the  water,  46^.  There  are 
about  ten  acres  of  land  within  the  slope  of  iiie 
crater  from  the  top  of  the  bank  to  ^e  water. 
The  concave  here  presented  to  the  sun's  rays,  and 
the  shelter  given  the  lake  from  the  winds,  gl^es 
to  this  |daoe  an  atmosph^*e  that  will  qualify  it 
fbr  a  vineyard.  Trees  and  shrubs  within  the 
crater  grow  luxuriously,  evidencing  Ihe  adapted- 
ness  to  cultivation. 

These  lakes  have  been  noticed  to  rise  suddenly 
seven  or  eight  feet,  and  to  recede  as  sudd^ly, 
showing  a  volcanic  energy  beneath. 

On  the  27th  of  November  I  found  in  the 
black  earth,  (which  is  dry,)  near  the  riiore  of  the 
lower  lake,  ice  or  frost  blossoms.  These  were 
splendidly  beautiful,  and  in  the  shape  of  the 
white  pond  lily  in  its  bloom.  The  leaves  are  <^ 
ice,  and  in  shape  of  the  white  leaf  of  the  white 
f|pwer  of  the  lily,  and  abcfut  as  large  and  as  thick; 
die  centre  transparent,  next  translucent,  and  the 
edffes  opaque ;  they  formed  around  a  vegetable 
stiJk  of  a  plant  as  a  nucleus.  I  gathered  some 
of  them,  but  the^  melted  on  my  bsfiket-lid.  They 
contrasted  beautifully  wil^  the  black  earth. 

About  a  mile  below  the  lake  on  ihe  great  level 
of  sixty  miles  in  length,  I  found  calcareous  tubes 
of  various  sizes  now  formed  into  hard  stone. 
These  tabes  had  been  thus  formed:  trees  and 
limbs  had  become  encrusted  in  water,  and  when 
the  wood  decayed,  the  encrustation  was  sufficiently 
hard  to  maintain  and  retain  its  shape. 

On  the  27th  of  October  I  visited  the  White 
Face  Peak  of  the  Adirondacks.  I  eommeneed 
the  ascent  at  8  A.  M. ;  at  10  reached  the  snow 
line;  tfavelled  in  the  snow  which  was  about  six 
inches  deq),  till  half-past  12,  M.  The  air  was 
clear,  the  sun  was  shining  in  all  its  beauty,  until 
half-past  12,  M.,  when  a  snow  cloud  perched  upon 
the  pinnacle  of  the  mountain,  like  as  a  bird 
would  light  upon  a  tree.  It  soon  came  towards 
us,  and  we  turned  and  travelled  down  the  moun- 
tain, and  reached  <^e  foot  at  8  P.  M.,  when  rain 
began  to  fall,  and  continued  till  7  P.  M.,  when  it 
ccMcd,  and  the  weather  became  cold  and  the 
atmosphere  clear  of  clouds.  When  I  ascended 
the  mountain  a  boulder  of  more  than  100  tons 
weight  was  noticed  by  me,  about  1,600  feet  above 
where  I  commenced  the  ascent.  This  boulder 
stands  upon  the  edge  of  a  precipice  several  hun- 
dred feet  perpendicular  descent,  a  mute  memento. 
It  is  a  wonderful  place  for  such  a  lone  rock,  and 
the  mystery  is,  how  it  came  there;  and  yet,  the 
greater  myst^  is,  what  purpose  it  was  placed 
there  for — ^for  it  was  not  in  vwn.  This » boulder 
afforded  me  a  land-mark  as  I  ascended;  I  could 
look  up  to  it,  and  when  I  had  passed  up  the 
mountain,  beyond  it^  I  could  look  down  upon  it, 
and  when  I  reached  the  foot  of  the  mountain  in 
descending,  I  noticed  the  rain  clouds  covered  it: 
thus  the  storm  here  was  less  than  1,600  feet 
from  the  common  surface,  which  is  here  about 
1,600  feet  higher  than  tide-water.  The  tempera- 
ture of  air  on  the  mountain  was  at  83®  from  10 
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A.  M.y  to  1  p.  M.     Icicles  of  large  size  hung 
from  the  ©lefts  of  rocks.     I  perspired  very  freely 
until  I  reached  the  snow  line  in  mj  ascent^  and 
th^re  it  oeased,  and  I  oommenoed  eating  snow. 
Thi  air  became  lighter  and  lighter — ^respiration 
was  eas jy  and  thoughts  grew  big,  as  they  came  in 
freeness  to  the  lofty  c^kmbera  of  the  mind;  a 
wonderful  place  for  contemplation^ — here  thoughts 
are  bom  that  could  never  reach  maturity  on  the 
common  surface.    Not  a  tree  scathed  by  light- 
ning could  I  find  on  the  mountain;  and  there 
was  not  a  bird's-nest  to  be  seen.     Two  species  of 
birds  came  around  us  hi^  on  the  mountain; 
they  appeared  glad  to  see  us,  were  full  of  joyance, 
and  fuU  of  soi^  and  they  sang  sweetly,  and 
seemed  almost  disposed  to  alight  upon  our  idioul- 
ders.     I  was  gUd  to  see  them  on  the  lofty  moun- 
tain,— ^wHS  glad  to  meet  them  there.     The  deep 
green  foliage  of  the  mountain  spruce  and  balsam 
contrasted  prettily  with  the  white  snow  which 
waa  here  in  purity.     It  was  pretty  scenery,  and 
well  did  I  enjoy  the  mental  feast.     When  I 
reached  the  foot  of  the  mountain  in  my  descent, 
I  walked  three  miles  and  halted  for  we  night, 
and  next  morning  when  I  arose,  long  before  the 
sun  was  up,  I  could  see  the  snow  line  of  the 
mountain  and  its  white  snow  cap,  as  I  had  found 
it  the  day  before.     The  rain  had  not  reached  it, 
and  I  still  gazed  upon  it  when  the  orb  of  day 
was  coming  from  hu  chambers  in  the  East,  and 
saw  the  sunshine  in  all  ite  bright  rays  embrace 
the  snow  on  the  mountain-top  in  all  its  whiteness : 
it  was  a  pretty  union — so  full  of  harmony — so 
beautiful.     Although  I  had  walked  twenty-two 
miles  the  previous  day,  and  seven  miles  of  that 
up  a  mountain,  I  felt  no  fifttigue  whatever.    Such 
is  the  ^reat  and  good  result  of  breathing  high 
mountain  air.     Here  health  is  obtained  as  one 
would  seek  hidden  treasure — by  labor — ^the  re- 
ward of  which  is  always  sweet.     Near  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  I  saw  a  raven  battling  with  a  hawk : 
they  soon  separated.    I  have  often  met  the  raven, 
but  it  is  always  a  lone  bird,  and  like  as  it  was 
when  the  patriarch  Noah  sent  it  to  explore  the 
earth  ere  the  dove  was  commissioned,  so  it  con- 
tinues its  lone  wanderings/going  ''to  and  fro  over 
the  earth.'' 

In  the  sprinff  of  1843, 1  ascended  this  moun- 
tain, but  was  driven  from  it  by  a  forest  fire,  that 
dad  this  height  with  a  cloud  of  smoke,  then  one 
side  of  this  mountain  was  wrapped  in  flame,  its 
trees  consumed,  and  on  that  very  ground,  (not 
twelve  inches  thick  oa  the  rock,)  was  completely 
calcined  by  the  flames,  and  now  it  is  covered  with 
A^ue-berry  bushes  in  such  profusion,  that  it  is 
computed  that  2,000  bushdis  were  picked  there 
the  last  season  for  the  Montr^  market.  Hie- 
germ  of  the  blueberry  was  in  the  flames — ^what  a 
seed  I — and  what  a  husbandman  to  sow  it ! — ^how 
wonderful — and  yot  it  is  nature  in  all  her  har- 
mony. 

I  ascended  the  mountains  east  of  this  locality, 
to  endeavor  to  pass  at  a  great  elevation  between 


the  head  waters  of  the  Au  Sable,  that  meet  the 
ocean  in  the  Gulf  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the 
waters  of  the  Hudson,  that  reach  the  same  ocean 
in  the  Bay  of  New  York;  but  there  is  no  such 
locality,  here^  for  these  waters  have  one  and  the 
same  head  in  one  meadow,  near  5,000  feet%bove 
the  sea,  and  thus  our  continent  here  is  bound 
together  by  a  water  band — what  a  decoration  I — 
and  when  the  frost  comes,  and  makes  a  crystal  of 
the  band,  what  a  pretty  gem  to  decorate  the 
bosom  of  mother  earth  1 

When  I  was  examining  the  Gratean  Lakes  of 
Manlius,  I  had  near  me  the  head  waters  of  the 
Susquehannah,  goins  to  the  ocean  through  the 
Chesapeake  Bay;  those  of  the  Mohawk  going  to 
the  same  ocean  through  the  Hudson  by  way  of 
New  York  Bav,  and  the  waters  of  the  Ghittemngo 
that  eo  through  Lake  Ontario  to  the  ocean  through 
the  St.  Lawrence.  What  a  trio :  here  the  ener* 
gies  of  thunder  storms  display  their  powers;  die 
trees  are  stricken,  and  bear  witness  m  this;  and 
this  testimony — although  mute,  is  unimpeachable. 

I  examined  Lake  Ontario.  Here  I  have  kept 
a  lakeometer  for  ten  years  to  measure  the  rise  and 
&11  of  the  water  of  the  lake,  to  endeavour  to  ascer- 
tain if  it  is  periodic  or  occasional.  The  water  is 
now  lower  than  it  has  been  in  ten  years  before. 
The  rise  and  fiill,  so  fiur  as  ascertained,  is  not 
periodic,  but  occasional;  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  cause  of  rise  icTiiot  from  rain  alone — ^it  may, 
however,  be  so.  In  1841,  September  26th,  Lake 
Ontario  fell  fourteen  inches  in  twenty-six  hours, 
and  did  not  rise  again  that  season.  This  quantity 
of  water  did  not  run  out  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Its  disapparance  was  doubtless  the  result  of  vol- 
canic action,  to  which  this  lake  is  subject. 

E.  Mebiam. 
Brooklyn  Heighis^  Jf.  Y.  Dec.  8, 1848. 


AN  INTERESTINa  AND  BXMA&KABLE  CASE. 

Captain  Brenton,  of  the  English  Navy,  com- 
manded the  ship  of  war  Minerva,  of  38  guns. 
During  the  summer  of  the  year  1801,  while 
France  and  England  were  at  war,  in  a  thick  fog, 
the  ship  grounded  on  the  French  coast,  and  after 
a  short  but  severe  fight  the  officers  and  crew  were 
taken  prisoners,  and  marched  some  hundreds  of 
miles  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  They 
were  at  first  treated  very  harshly,  but  after  a 
while  their  captivity  became  much  more  tolerable, 
and  while  at  a  place  called  Yerdun,  they  were 
treated  with  hospitality. 

He  was  visiting  at  me  house  of  a  French  gen- 
tleman in  Verdun,  and  was  struck  by  a  picture 
hanging  up  in  the  room,  in  which  a  person  greatl  v 
resembung  the  master  of  the  house  was  painted, 
as  in  the  act  of  giving  charity  to  a  ragged  little 
boy;  and  on  inquiring  what  the  picture  was  in- 
tended to  represent,  M.  Godard  (the  gentieman 
himself)  related  the  following  incident :  During 
the  terrible  revolution  in  France  some  years 
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before,'  both  Madame  Godaid  and  himsdtf  were 
anestedy  and  ocMifined  in  prison,  in  the  hoorly 
expectation  of  being  sent  to  the  gaillotine;  while 
their  fisunUy,  eonmrting  of  six  young  chOdren, 
were  left  totally  unprotected.  After  passing 
some  days  in  the  most  dreadful  anxiety,  Robes- 
pierre having  been  pnt  to  death,  the  prisoners 
were  released,  and  flying  to  their  home  found  all 
their  children  but  one;  and  after  the  most  inde- 
&tigable  search,  they  could  obtain  no  information 
respecting  him.  It  was  supposed  that  he  must 
have  peruhed  in  some  of  the  conflicts  which  were 
then  daily  occurring  in  Buris;  and  he  was  accord- 
ingly given  up  and  mourned  over  as  dead.  Three 
or  four  years  afterwards,  M.  Godard,  having 
business  in  Holland,  went  to  Rotterdam,  and  was 
accosted  in  the  streets  by  a  boy  in  n^,  begging. 
The  child's  accent  was  evidently  French,  and 
attracted  M.  Godard's  notice.  On  asking  from  what 
countiy  he  came,  he  said  France,  and  that  his 
name  was  Romain.  ''And  what  besides?"  asked 
t^e  gentleman  with  great  agitation.  The  boy 
relied,  "Romain  6o<£rd.'' 

It  was  the  missing  child!  The  &ther  found 
that  Uie  child,  expecting  to  be  put  to  death  at 
Paris,  had  contrived  to  join  a  party  going  to 
Holland,  where  he  had  long  subsisted  upon 
charity.  He  was  soon  returned  to  the  bosom  of 
his  family,  and  received  as  one  from  the  dead  by 
his  afflict^  mother. 

On  Captain  Brenton's  continuing  his  inquiries 
respecting  the  youth,  he  was  tola  that  he  had 
been  afterwards  sent  out  to  St.  Domingo  on  busi- 
ness; and  on  that  island  being  evacuated  by 
Gmieral  Rochambeau,  in  1803,  Komain  had  em- 
barked in  a  merchant  vessel  for  France;  but  he 
was  taken  on  the  passage  by  an  English  cruiser, 
and  was  at  that  time  actually  on  boara  the  Sultan, 
a  prison  ship  in  Portsmouth  harbour.  Captain 
Brenton  immediately  wrote  to  his  own  govern- 
ment, stating  all  the  circumstances  of  this  most 
affecting  case,  and  suggested  that  as  M.  Oodard 
was  very  much  respected  at  Verdun,  the  indul- 
gence of  his  son's  release  might  have  a  happy 
effect  upon  the  welfare  of  the  British  prisoners 
then  confined  in  that  place.  The  government 
immediately  ordered  him  liberated;  and  in  a  few 
weeks  he  anived  once  more  in  the  paternal 
dwelling. 

The  story  shows  how  wonderfully,  and  yet  how 
mysterious^,  the  purposes  of  Frovidence  are 
accomplished;  but  it  also  shows  how  various  are 
the  opportunities  of  doing  good,  which  are  placed 
within  the  reach  of  those  who  are  diligent  in 
seeking  for*  them.  The  young  Gedaid  was  de- 
livered from  a  very  miserable  and  protracted 
captivity,  and  his  family  were  mpMie  happy  by  his 
restoration.  A  kindly  feelins  was  generated  to- 
wards the  English  prisoners  l>y  the  interference 
which  led  to  his  release;  the  bitter  feelings  which 
war  has  a  tendency  to  produce  in  hostile  nations 
were  mitigated,  and  an  interchange  of  kindness 
must  have  reminded  the  parties  concerned,  tiiat 


the  real  happiness  of  man  is  themalong  of  others 
happy. — YautV$  Mbgazine. 


A  TRUE  STOET  Ol*  YANKEE  ENTERPRiaB. 

literally  one  of  the  coolest  operations  that  we 
ever  knew,  says  the  Providence  Journal,  in  the 
annals  of  trade,  recentiy  came  to  our  notice  frt)m 
a  sofurce  worthy  of  entire  credit.  New  England 
is  said  to  have  but  two  native  products,  granite 
and  ice.  We  have  ka  ice  story  to  tell  that  is 
worth  hearing.  A  gentleman  long  identified  with 
the  ice  trade,  having  entered  into  it  as  early  as 
1805,  after  some  twentv-fivo  ^ears  of  successful 
enterprise,  thought  to  enlarge  his  sphere  of  know- 
led^  and  action  by  entering  into  other  mercantile 
busmess.  He  soon  became  entangled  by  his 
relation  to  some  unfortunate  mercantile  houses, 
and  found  himself  a  debtor  i»  the  amount  of 
$210,000.  This  must  have  given  him  more  of  a 
chill  than  his  ice-houses  ever  did.  But  he  knew 
that  fiunt  heart  never  won  either  fair  lady  or 
noble  prize.  He  told  his  creditors  that  if  they 
would  ffive  him  time  and  not  hamper  him  at  all, 
he  womd  pay  the  whole,  principal  and  interest. 
For  thirteen  years  he  labored  for  it,  and  last  year 
made  the  closing  parent  on  $210,000  principal, 
and  about  $70,000  mterest. 

He  did  it  in  his  old  business,  as  the  ice  king 
of  the  globe.  He  sold  his  cargoes  in  the  great 
southern  ports  of  the  two  hemispheres,  at  low 
prices,  kept  rigid  faith,  bought  largely  the  needed 
storehouses  in  the  various  centres  of  the  trade, 
secured  the  lands  around  his  ponds,  made  friends 
eveiTwhere,  and  now  comes  out  with  an  inde- 
pendent fortune,  and  free  <f£  debt.  Such  was  his 
generous  policy  that  the  English  residents  of 
Calcutta  presented  him  with  a  fire-proof  stone 
store-house,  as  a  token  of  respect  and  to  retain 
him  in  that  markei  He  takes  a  very  cheerful 
view  of  his  past  misfortunes,  and  thinks  himself, 
on  the  whole,  better  off  for  embarking  in  the  dis- 
astrous business  which  caused  his  embarrassments, 
and  yet  enlarged  his  Acuities  for  bis  old  traffic 
more  than  enouffh  to  make  up  the  loss. 

Honour  to  the  man  who  labours  to  pay  his 
debts,  instead  of  creeping  out  of  his  responsibili- 
ties through  any  smau  hole  in  the  crevices  of  the 
law,  and  allowing  his  creditors  to  suffer  while  he 
pampers  himself  over  his  ill-gotten  gains.  The 
above  incidents  thow  the  power  of  a  cheerful 
purpose,  and  the  worth  of  veracity  on  the  one 
hand  and  confidence  on  the  other.  But  we  will 
not  spoil  a  good  stoiy  by  a  long  moral. 


ABOnO  DISOOVEBIES. 


An  interesting  discoveiy  has  been  made  re- 
cently in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  by  the  captain  of  a 
Sag  Harbor  whaler  named  Boyce.  For  a  long 
time  Capt.  B.  had  believed  that  a  new  and  more 
profitable  whaling  ground  existed  to  the  North  of 
Behring's  Straits,  an  opinion  he  formed  from  read- 
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inff  the  voyages  of  Captain  Cook,  Clarke,  Beachy 
and  others.  The  principal  reason  which  induced 
him  to  put  away  for  that  ocean  was  a  renuurk 
which  he  recollected  to  have  read  in  Beach/s 
Voyages,  viz : — "  Off  here  we  saw  a  great  many 
wbdeS;  more  ihan  I  remember  ever  to  have  seen 
even  in  Baffin's  Bay." 

From  this  new  whaling  ground,  Capt.  Boyoe 
has  lately  returned,  having  made  important  dis- 
ooveries  North  of  Behring's  Straits.  During  his 
cruise  in  July  and  August,  he  saw  no  ice,  and 
the  weather  was  ordinarily  so  pleasant  that  his 
men  could  work  in  light  clothing,  and  it  was  so 
light  through  the  night  that  whaSng  might  have 
been  carri^  on  through  the  entire  24  hours. 
Capt.  B.  found  the  whales  numerous,  and  of  a 
different  species  from  any  he  had  before  seen,  and 
of  three  different  kinds--all  very  tame.  Both  the 
American  and  Asiatic  diores  he  found  inhabited 
by  numerous  tribes  of  Indians ;  some  of  whom  he 
saw  passing  from  one  continent  to  the  other. — 
Mass.  Spy. 
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microscopic  observation;  yet  to  the  truly  pious  mind 
the  contemplation  of  the  evidence  t>f  beneficent 
design  which  may  be  traced  by  the  band  of  science 
in  the  visible  creation,  is  both  pleasing  and  instroe- 
tive.  While  such  contemplations  furnish  rational 
ground  of  confidence  and  hope,,  they  also  sDggest  a 
strong  conviction  of  our  dependent  state.  A  saspen-^ 
sion  of  any,  even  the  smallest,  laws  of  nature,  Would 
probably  be  destructive  to  the  comfort,  if  not  to  the 
existence  of  animated  beings;  and  the  Power  that 
established  those  laws,  could  as  easily  suspend  or 
annul  them. 


PHILADELPfflA,  THIRD  MONTH  31,  1849. 


The  Editor  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  a 
New  York  correspondent,  for  an  interestii^  com- 
mmiication,  incomplianoe  with  a  request  contained 
in  our  25th  number,  respecting  the  early  settlements 
of  Friends  in  the  North-Westem  parts  of  New 
York,  and  in  Canada.  As  our  correspondent  inti- 
mates an  intention  to  famish  some  additional  infor- 
mation, on  kindred  sobjeots,  and  on  points  equally 
interesting,  it  is  thought  best  to  retain  the  com- 
munication already  received,  on  file,  until  that 
which  is  expected  comes  to  hand,  when  the  whole 
maybe  published  consecutively,  or  ooncentmted 
into  a  single  article,  as  may  then  appear  most 
eligible. 

In  the  former  volume,  and  some  preceding  num- 
bers of  the  current  one,  we  have  inserted  two  in- 
stnictive  articles  from  Chambers'  Journal,  ''The 
Chemistry  of  Sunamer,"  and  *'  The  Chemistry  of 
Antumn.'*  A  third,  "  The  Chemistry  of  Winter," 
is  commenced  in  this  week's  paper.  It  is  interest- 
ing and  instructive  to  observe,  how  the  various  pro- 
cesses of  nature,  when  examined  by  a  philosophic 
eye,  exhibit,  in  every  part,  the  evidence  of  benefi- 
cence and  wisdom.  One  of  our  English  poets, 
when  contemplating  the  starry  heavens,  declared 
that,  ''  An  undevout  astronomer  is  mad."  Though 
genuine  piety  has,  unquestionably,  a  deeper  spring, 
than  admiration  of  the  wonders  of  creation,  whether 
we  regard  the  countless  orbs  which  traverse,  in  per- 
fect harmony,  the  immeasurable  fields  of  space,  or 
the  beauty  and  perfection  observable  in  objects  of 


We  find  by  the  British  Friend  of  kst  month,  that 
Bernard  Barton,  extensively  known  in  the  Society 
of  Friends,  and  in  the  literary  world,  by  his  writ- 
ings, died  suddenly,  at  Woodbridge,  Suffolk,  on  the 
9th  ult.,  aged  about  66.  He  had  been  for  some  time 
indisposed  with  what  was  considered  to  be  a  disease 
of  the  heart,  but  was  not  more  unwell  than  usual, 
until  the  evening  on  which  he  expired,  when  an 
attack  of  less  than  an  hour's  continuance,  closed  his 
earthly  course. 

Married,— At  Friends'  meetine  house.  South 
China,  on  Fifth-day,  the  28th  of  Twelfth  month 
last,  Jerkmiah  R.,  son  of  Josiah  Jones,  to  Mart 
Cook,  daughter  of  Abel  Jones,  all  of  China,  Maine. 


Died, — ^In  New  York,  on  the  9th  of  last  month, 
Phebe  Palmer,  aged  81  years. 

She  was  an  a|>proved  minister  in  our  religious 
Society,  who,  in  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity,  en- 
deavoured to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  her 
Saviour :  and  when  her  change  came,  like  a  shock 
of  com  fully  ripe,  was  gathered,  we  reverently  be> 
lieve,  into  me  heavenly  gamer. 

^-— ,  On  Seventh-day,  the  17th  inst.,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  her  father,  in  New  York,  after  an  illness 
of  two  years,  Sarah  Wood,  youngest  daughter  of 
John  and  Sarah  M.  Wood,  aged  16  years  and  6 
months. 

,  In  Greenfield,  Saratoga  county,  New  York, 

on  the  21st  of  last  month,  in  the  89th  year  of  hisage, 
John  WiBERT.  a  member  of  Greenfield  Monthly 
Meeting,  in  which  he  had,  during  many  years,  ac- 
ceptably filled  the  station  of  Elder.  He  bore  a 
I>rotracted  confinement  with  patience  and  resigna- 
tion, waiting  the  Lord's  time  to  be  called,  as  his 
friends  and  relations  humbly  trust,  to  the  rest  pre- 
pared for  the  righteous.  Elizabeth,  wife  of  the  above 
mentioned  Friend,  departed  on  the  28d  of  Ninth 
month,  1846^  in  the  85th  year  of  her  age.  She  was 
likewise  infithe  station  of  Elder,  and  was  removed 
after  a  short  illness,  in  the  hope  and  assurance  that 
a  mansion  of  everlasting  rest  weidd  be  her  portion. 

,  In  Waldoborough,  Maine,  on  Fourth-day 

evening^  the  2l8t  of  Second  month.  Mart  Wiks- 
LOW,  widow  of  Nathan  Winslow,  late  of  Westbrook, 
in  the  89th  year  of  her  age,  a  respectable  member 
of  Vassalborough  Monthly  Meeting. 

,  On  the  19th  of  Third  month,  at  her  resi- 
dence, near  Westminster,  Guilford  county.  North 
Carolina,  Phebe,  widow  of  the  late  Joseph  Stanley, 
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in  the  80th  year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  Deep  River 
Monthly  Meeting. 

_- ^On  the  1 4th  of  1  at  mo.,  at  his  residence,  West 
Hill,  WaiKbworth,  John  Bbll,  aged  74,  a  minister. 
After  an  illness  of  about  a  month,  during  which  his 
mind  was  preserved  in  undisturbed  peace,  this  dear 
Friend  was  permitted  to  exchange  time  for  eternity. 
From  the  first  he  was  impressed  with  the  feeling 
ibfit  he  should  not  recover ;  and  to  a  friend  who 
visited  him  soon  after  he  took  to  his  bed,  he  cheer- 
fiilly  remained  that  he  was  *'  gently  going  home.*' 
His  heart  seemed  to  overflow  with  ^titude  to  his 
heavenly  Father,  and  the  feeling  of  hiftnble  reliance 
on  redeeming  love  and  mercy  continued  to  the  end. 

THOUGHTS  ON  BOOKS  AND  RXADINQ. 


(Concluded  ffom  page  4SI0 

It  is  not  intended  to  foe  implied  by  the  pre- 
ceding remarksi  that  onr  reading  can  be  oon&ied 
to  books  that  are  absolutely  perfect  Bat  if,  as 
must  be  admitted,  the  tares  and  the  wheat  are  too 
generally  found  together,  how  important  does  it 
become  that  the  senses  should  be  in  contant,  and 
lively  exercise,  rightly  to  discern  them.  And  yet, 
compared  with  the  multitude  of  icpaders,  how  rare 
are  the  instances  in  which  this  %fully  the  case. 
How  many  are  there,  naturally  bright  and  intelli- 
gent, who,  it  is  to  be  feared,  if  they  examined 
Siemselves  strictly,  wpuld  find  that  vanity  has  far 
too  large  a  place  in  their  motives  for  reading; 
who  read,  in  short,  not  so  much  for  use  as  for  dis- 
play, ijad  are  there  not  otliers,  endowed  with 
literary  and  refined  tastes,  who  give  themselves 
up  wiUiout  restraint  to  the  varied  fascinations  of 
taste  or  imi^gination,  and  by  habitual  indulgence 
in  mental  stimulants,  gradually  lose  their  rdish 
for  that  which  is  r^y  whole8(»nef  Others 
a«ain,  and  some  of  them  with  good  intentions, 
lulow  their  moments  of  leisure  to  be  wasted  in  a 
kind  of  ''busy  idleness/'  they  look  over  a  great 
variety  of  books,  but  for  want  of  settled  diligence, 
their  unsteady  wanderings,  in  prose  or  poetry,  are 
attended  with  no  satisfactory  result  While  thei« 
is  a  yet  larger  class  of  listless  triflers,  who  sive 
way  to  lounging  and  indolent  habits  of  mind, 
wholly  unworthy  of  intelligent  and  responsible 
beings.  If  they  take  up  a  book,  after  the  labours 
of  the  day,  it  is  too  often  a  feeble  attempt  to 
think,  as  it  were,  by  proxy;  and  even  this 
seems,  not  unfrequenlJy,  too  great  an  exertion, 
and  the  future  can  alone  fidly  disclose  how  many 
are  the  precious  hours,  now  never  to  be  recalled, 
which  have  been  thoughtlessly  trifled  away  in 
'  idle  wandering  over  a  newspaper,  a  review,  or 
other  publication  of  the  day,  with  scarcely  an  ob- 
ject besides  that  of  whiling  away  the  time. 

For  these  and  niany  other  kindred  evils,  there 
is  no  remedy  more  efficacious  than  a  sound  and 
healthy  purpose,  rightlv  directed,  and  steadily 
maintained.  This  is  tne  magnet  that  can  dis- 
cover and  gather  to  itself,  even  from  the  dust,  all 
the  scatter^  particles  within  the  range  of  its  at- 
traction, that  are  to  be  found  there.  With  this, 
all  our  reading  will  be  improved  to  the  greatest 


advantage :  whilst  without  it  the  perusal  of  the 
best  books  will  be  desultory  and  oon^aratively 
unimproving ;  the  best  materials  may  be  collected, 
but  they  will  be  in  rude  heaps  that  incumber, 
rather  than  adorn  the  ground.  And  how  great 
is  the  danger  where  there  is  no  fixed  aim,  that 
life  may  be  frittered  away  in  empty  and  profitless, 
because  purposeless  occupation.  Time  passes  on ; 
the  mind  stUl  idly  roaming  over  the  vast  fields  of 
hust  or  imagination  without  restraint  and  without 
an  object,  until  the  end  comes,  in  which  the  soul, 
on  loddng  back,  "  can  find  no  purpose  that  now 
she  can  abide  by;''  nothing  laid  up  in  store, 
talents  unimproved,  opportunities  irretrievably 
lost: — and  then  how  bitter  the  reflection,  that  it 
might  have  been  otherwise. 

And  it  is  from  a  deeply  felt  desire  that  it  may 
be  otiberwise  with  the  readers  of  these  passages, 
that  they,  and  especially  the  younger  portion  of 
them,  are  now  earnestly  called  upon  to  seek  after 
and  cheridi  an  honest,  and  healthy,  and  steadily 
decided  purpose  in  all  their  pursuits.  Where  th& 
is  maintained  the  fiicultieB  become  invigorated ; 
the  mind  rouses  itself  for  the  attainment  of  its 
object ;  in  reading,  the  most  suitable  books  re- 
lating to  the  particular  subject  are  sought  out  and 
carefully  perused ;  and  as  others  are  occasionally 
consulted,  whatever  in  them  is  fouAd  to  bear  ujpon 
the  chosen  pursuit,  attaches  itself  upon  the  mind. 
And  if  some  of  tiicm,  as  may  at  times  be  the 
case,  are  of  a  mixed  character,  he  who  most  dili- 
gen^y  TOMnfaiinp  a  sound  and  healthy  purpose, 
will  be  the  best  prepared  watchfully  to  exercise  a 
right  discrimination,  by  whi<di  the  unwholesome 
will  be  rejected,  wi^out  injury  to  the  mind. 

With  such  a  purpose,  it  cannot  easily  be  ex- 
pressed how  abundant  a  store  of  true  entertain- 
ment and  delight  will  be  found  under  the  com- 
prehensive heA  of  improving  and  profitable  read* 
ing.  Let  the  reader  who  doubts,  fairly  give  it  a 
trial.  Let  him  recollect  the  preciousness  of  time, 
the  necessity  for  improving  it,  and  his  own  deep 
responsilnHties.  Wnatever  others  may  do,  he,  at 
least,  cannot  afford  to  indulge  in  vague  and  indo- 
lent ramblings  from  page  to  page  of  vacuit  com- 
mon-place, or  even  brilliant  trifling.  Feeling  that 
he  was  born  for  worthi^  objects,  he  will  rather 
seek  to  apply  himself,  in  moments  of  leisure,  to 
some  one  department  of  usefiod  learning.  He  may 
perhaps  have  a  relish  fi>r  Astronomy,  Natural 
History,  or  other  kindred  subjects.  The  study  of 
these  will  not  be  denied  him,  only  let  him  pursue 
with  diligence  whatever  he  underlies,  not  fiiiling 
earnestly  to  desure  that  in  surveying  the  works  of 
the  Great  Creator,  his  heart  may  be  more  and 
more  filled  with  His  love.  Do  his  tastes  or  his 
circumstances  lead  him  to  prefer  the  pursuit  of 
some  practical  useful  art  or  science?  Let  him 
make  himself  master  of  it,  not  shrinking  from 
the  difficulties  he  will  find  in  his  way,  but  rather 
doing  his  best  to  surmount  them;  and  thenoe 
proceeding  gradually  onwards  to  other  branches, 
as  his  leisure  and  opportunities  admit     If  these 
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pnrsaits  are  not  to  his  taste,  there  are  others  which 
may  be  followed,  not  less  interesting  or  important. 
In  the  department  of  history,  for  instanoe,  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  enumerate  the  many  vol- 
umes that  may  be  not  unsuitably  read  or  oon- 
suited;  of  the  history  both  ancient  and  modem, 
of  our  own  and  of  other  oountries;  embracing 
books  on  Chronol^,  the  study  of  Geography  in 
connection  with  History,  some  of  the  best  ac- 
counts of  important  voyages  and  travels,  and,  if 
leisure  permit,  an  inquiry  into  the  origin  and  pro- 
gress of  the  laws  and  institutions  of  his  native 
oountiy.  Biography  is  another  department  of 
reading,  from  which,  with  suitable  care,  a  judi- 
cious scdection  may  be  easily  made  of  many  books 
full  of  deep  interest,  and  calculated  to  be  emi- 
nently serviceable,  as  affording  examples  and  en- 
couragements in  honest  diligence,  noble-minded 
exertion,  or  patient  suffering.  Besides  the  books 
associated  with  his  more  regular  pursuits,  the  oc- 
casional perusal  of  the  works  of  some  of  our  best 
prose  writers,  and  of  such  poets  as  Milton  and 
Cowper,  may  be  suitably  intermingled  with  severer 
study ;  and  he  will  relish  them  the  more  as  his 
mind  becomes  braced  by  habits  of  connected  and 
usefully  directed  reading ;  as  he  enjoys  them,  not 
to  the  neglect  of  duty,  out  by  way  of  relaxation 
from  it  He  may  perhaps  be  ready  to  think  that 
enough  has  been  already  chalked  out,  but  inter- 
esting and  important  as  are  many  of  the  subjects 
above  adverted  to,  there  are  yet  others,  more  or 
leas  connected  with  still  hieher  considerations, 
that  invite  his  attention.  J^  who  takes  a  just 
view  of  his  position,  while  not  mistaking  know- 
ledge for  experience,  will  assuredl  v  not  overlook, 
a9  things  of  littie  moment,  the  dealings  of  our 
Heavemy  Father,  whether  with  himself  indi- 
vidually, or  with  tiie  whole  family  of  man.  And 
how  wide  and  rich  is  the  field  that  is  here  opened 
to  his  view.  A  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the 
Jewish  church  and  people,  a  aound  and  discrimi- 
nating acquaintance  with  the  history  of  Christi- 
anity, more  especially  during  the  first  three  or  four 
centuries,  and  the  period  subsequent  to  the  dawn 
c^  the  Reformation,  in  the  age  of  our  own  Wick- 
liffe;  embracing,  as  opportunity  admits,  the  more 
valuable  of  the  contemporary  writings  and  of  the 
lives  or  journals  of  the  devoted  servants  of  Christ, 
in  various  ages; — ^this  is  but  a  part  of  that  which 
must  present  itself  to  the  enlightened  mind. 
Whatever  else  is  omitted,  one  book  must  not  be 
neglected;  and  oh  I  that  each  reader  may  be  duly 
concerned  to  seek  after  and  abide  in  that  state  ai 
mind  in  which  his  delight  will  be  in  the  care- 
ful and  diligent  reading  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, with  frequent  meditation,  in  humility  and 
prayer. 

In  calmly  considering  the  above  review,  the 
reader  will  not  forget  that  it  is  but  an  outline  of 
much  that  may,  and  of  some  things  that  oucht, 
Intimately  to  occupy  an  intelligent  and  rightiy 
concerned  mind.  And  yet,  bri^  and  imperfect 
as  it  is,  where,  it  may  be  seriously  asked,  with 


such  an  array  of  important  and  inviting  subjects, 
is  the  ground  for  complaining  of  any  LidE  of  real 
pleasure,  delight,  or  profit,  within  tlie  comprehen- 
sive range  of  useful  reading?  They  who  think 
themselves  stinted  cannot  surely  have  sufficiently 
explored  the  extent  of  the  treasures  laid  open  to 
them.  Is  there  not  here  enough  for  all;  not 
only  that  which  as  it  is  of  universal  import,  all 
are  called  richly  to  enjoy,  but  also  an  abun- 
dant variety  sufficient  to  satisfy  every  healthy 
taste. 

But  to  all  readers,  especially  those  who  are 
young,  it  may  be  emphaticaUy  said,  take  heed  that 
the  varieiy  of  pursuits  become  not  a  snare.  Ee- 
collecting  your  own  limited  powers,  and  that  the 
human  mind  cannot  compass  every  thing,  be 
careful  not  to  grasp  at  too  many  subjects,  but 
rather  confine  yourselves  to  those  within  reach, 
which  more  immediately  concern  you,  and  of 
which  you  are  capable.  If  youiCi  tastes  are  not 
decided,  prefer  subjects  which  are  important  and 
useful  to  those  which  are  less  so.  Studv  not  from 
motives  of  vanitr  or  from  the  love  of  display.  Be 
earnest  diligently  to  seek  for  Heavenly  wisdom, 
not  only  to  cho<A  your  pursuits  aright,  but  to  fol- 
low them  out,  wnen  chosen,  steadily  and  usefully 
with  true  singleness  of  heart.  Ever  bear  in  mind 
the  apostolic  mjunction,  to  "  avoid  foolish  and  un- 
learned questions,'^  which  are  indeed  "  unprofit- 
able and  vain.''  If  we  duly  consider  the  un- 
certainty and  shortness  of  life,  we  shall  think  it 
needful  to  put  a  check  upon  many  curious  but 
useless  inquiries,  that  may  be  often  suggested  to 
our  minds,  and  be  even  content  to  remain  i^orant 
of  many  things,  because  we  have  neither  time  nor 
opportunity  here  upon  earth  adequately  to  search 
them  out  And  if  our  first  and  greatest  concern 
be,  as  it  ou^t  to  be,  '^  to  give  dmgence  to  make 
our  calling  and  election  sure,''  we  shall  not  be 
idle.  Our  tidents  irill  find  abundant  occupation 
in  the  plain  path  of  practical  holiness,  and  in  the 
comprehensive  duties  of  '^pure  and  undefiled  re- 
ligion." And  in  this  work  of  faith  and  labour 
of  love,  we  may  often  be  cheered  with  the  recol- 
lection that  tiie  period  of  our  intelligent  existence 
is  not  limited  by  the  bounds  of  time ;  that  on  the 
contrary,  tiiis  present  life  is  but,  as  it  were,  the 
chOdhood  of  tiie  soul,  (1.  Cor.  xiii.  11,  12,)  and 
that  in  the  eternity  which  awaits  the  faithful  be- 
liever, all  his  desires  for  improvement,  so  far  as 
they  accord  with  Divine  wisdom,  will  be  abun- 
dantiy  satisfied,  infinitely  beyond  his  present  con- 
ceptions. An  eternity  of  love,  light,  and  wisdom, 
shall  fill  his  cup  to  overflowing.  Freed  from  the 
contagion  of  sin  and  the  wei&iess  of  mortality, 
with  an  understandinff  renovated  and  enlarged, 
and  capacities  fitted  for  his  new  enjoyments,  he 
will  be  prepared  for  all  the  glorious  discoveries 
that  may  be  then  unfolded  of  ^e  wisdom  and 
knowledge  of  God,  and  the  mysteries  of  His 
kingdom,  which  in  this  world  it  is  not  possible 
he  shoidd  ever  apprehend  or  even  conceive. 
"  Then  shall  he  know  even  as  he  is  known." 
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From  Cbanben*!  Bdlnbargh  Joonml. 
CHSBCISTBT  Ol*  WINTER. 

Sciexkoe,  though  unimagmatiye  herself,  so  far 
from  repressing,  regulates  and  sustains  the  flights 
of  imagination;  and  is  l^us  to  a  certain  extent  the 
handmaid  of  poetry. 

Water  is  suhject  to  a  remarkable  anomaly. 
There  is  a  point  in  its  temperature — about  forty 
degrees  in  our  common  thermometer — at  which  it 
is  most  dense  or  oompact,  and  from  which  it  ex- 
pands in  heating  till  it  becomes  steam,  and  ex- 
pands in  cooling  till  it  becomes  ice,  which  takes 
place  at  thirty  two  degrees.  This  is  a  beautiful 
provision  of  nature.  By  being  less  dense  than 
water,  ice  floats  on  the  top,  and,  by  forming  a  hard 
crust,  prevents  the  mass  of  less  cold  liquid  be- 
neath from  being  greatly  affected  by  the  intensely- 
cold  atmosphere.  Thus  the  lower  stratum  of 
water  in  kkes  and  rivers  continues  to  maintain  a 
temperature  from  six  to  eight  degrees  above  the 
freezing-point ;  and  in  this  comparatively  warm 
stratum  fishes  dwell  as  usual,  till  the  return  of 
spring  brings  them  to  the  surface,  lo  look  out 
upon  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth.  Running 
streams  resist  congelation  longer  than  lakes,  and 
the  ocean  in  temperate  climates  longest  of  aU, 
partly  from  its  depth,  and  partly  from  the  quan- 
tity of  saline  matter  it  oontams.  This  latter 
circumstance  may  be  illustrated  by  mixing  com- 
mon salt  and  water  so  as  to  form  brine,  which  will 
remain  liquid  at  many  degrees  below  tJie  freezing 
point  of  fresh  water.  &lt  water  is  so  much 
denser  than  fresh  water,  that  a  person  may  swim 
more  easily  in  the  sea  than  in  a  river. 

When  a  bottle  is  '  broken  by  the  frost,'  this 
is  occasioned  by  the  expansion  of  the  waterduring 
congelation;  but  iron  water  pipes  are  burst  in  the 
same  way,  and  an  experiment  is  tried  with  a  bot- 
tle of  wrought  iron,  which  is  found  to  be  no  more 
capable  than  glass  of  resisting  the  occult  power 
of  the  congeaSng  process.  Li  Canada,  bomb- 
shells of  cast-iron,  thirteen  inches  in  diameter, 
and  two  inches  thick,  filled  with  water,  and  firmly 
plugged  with  iron  bolts,  have  been  split  asiihder 
when  exposed  to  the  cold  of  winter.  But  this 
formidable  force  is  used  by  nature  for  the  most 
beneficent  purpose.  The  water  imbibed  by  the 
8<nl  by  capillary  attraction,  separates  the  particles 
during  its  expansion ;  and  tiiese,  when  tne  thaw 
of  spring  takes  place,  crumble  down  into  a^soil 
fit  for  the  reception  of  seed. 

In  the  same  way  is  explained  the  rounded  or 
weather-worn  aspect  of  many  rocks ;  for  instance, 
limestone  and  sandstone,  and  the  ruinous  heaps 
that  lie  at  the  base  of  slate  rocks,  the  strata  of 
which,  separated  by  this  agency,  ^lide  down  the 
sides  of  the  mass.  When  the  winter  is  very  se- 
vere, the  sap  of  trees  is  frozen,  and  the  same  ef- 
fect takes  place — the  tree  being  rent  asunder  with 
a  loud  explosion.  Acquaint^  practically  with 
this  law,  the  mason  never  uses  mortar  or  cement 
during  frost;  and  when  frost  is  likely  to  come  on 


after  his  work  is  done,  he  always  covers  it  care- 
Ailly  with  straw,  the  non-conduotii^  power  of 
which  prevents  the  mortar  from  freezing.  For  the 
same  reason,  &e  service-pipe  which  runs  across  a 
kitchen  area  is  usually  covered  with  bands  of  hay 
or  straw  during  frost.  The  part  of  the  pipe  under 
ground  runs  littie  risk  of  freezing,  exc^  in  very  se- 
vere weather;  but  when  it  comes  into  the  open 
(ur,  l^e  metal,  owinff  to  its  good  conducting 
power,  is  in  danger  of  bursting.  To  preserve  ice, 
substances  of  \m  conducting  power  are  of  course 
chosen.  '  A  small  ouantity,  for  instance,  may  be 
kept  for  a  considerable  time  by  beine  wrapped  in 
folds  of  flannel,  or  placed  in  a  wooden  box,  en* 
closed  within  another  wooden  box,  in  such  a  waj 
BO  as  to  leave  stagnant  air  between  them — air 
beine,  as  well  as  wood,  a  bad  conductor. 

When  fish-ponds,  or  other  small  collections  of 
water,  are  eompleiely  frozen  over,  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  the  fish  live  very  comfortably  at 
the  bottom  in  their  forty  degrees  temperature. 
They  can  stand  the  cold  very  well,  perhaps  as 
well  as  the  warmth  of  summer;  but,  like  human 
beings  shut  up  in  a  close  rodin,  they  are  poisoned 
by  their  own  breath.  The  wintry  sun  is  too  feeble, 
after  its  passage  through  the  ice,  to  exercise  much 
influence  on  the  aquatic  plants,  which  would 
otherwise  decompose  the  carbonic  acid ;  and  tliis 
accumulating,  would  prove  fittal  to  the  fish,  if  we 
did  not  brei£  holes  at  the  surface  to  admit  the 
air,  and  let  out  the  mephitic  vapour.  On  this 
friendly  service  being  rendered,  the  fish  are  seen 
rushing  up  to  the  aperture,  as  dancers  in  a  crowded 
room,  when  the  exhidations  become  stifling,  fly  to 
the  open  window  to  gasp.  They  often  rush  to  their 
own  destruction ;  for  the  fisheEmen  know  what 
they  are  about. 

Nature  is  as  beneficent  as  man  on  such  occa- 
sions, and  less  selfish.  Although  the  ice  on  a 
large  pond  or  lake  prevents  the  admission  of  heat 
from  the  top^  and  would  therefore  become  of  a 
uniform  thiidmess,  there  are  agencies  at  work  be- 
low to  counteract  the  danger.  The  springs  by 
which  the  lake  is  fed,  coming  from  the  com- 
paratively warm  earth,  throw  up  a  column  of 
water,  which  gradually  thaws  the  ice  on  the  sur- 
face, or  renders  it  thin  enough  for  the  fainting 
fishes  diemselves  to  throw  open  their  sash.  When 
the  cdd  is  too  intense  for  tins  process — ^when  the 
very  springs  are  frozen,  and  the  covering  of  ice 
rests  like  a  sheet  of  solid  iron  on  the  lake — ^what 
becomes  of  its  inhabitants?  The  earth,  unable 
to  emit,  exercises  its  power  in  attracting  water 
into  its  bosom,  and  thus  a  vacuum  is  formed  be- 
neath the  ice,  which,  unable  longer  to  sustain  the 
weight  of  the  superincumbent  atmosphere,  ^ves 
way,  and  admits  air,  and  light,  and  life,  into  the 
waters  beneath.  Were  it  not  for  their  danger  of 
suffocation,  the  fishes  in  keen  frosts  would  be 
better  off  as  regards  temperature,  than  land  ani- 
mals; and  indeed,  persons  who  have  aoddentally 
&llen  through  the  ice  usually  remark  that  fixe 
water  felt  much  warmer  than  Uie  air. 
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When  tiie  ur  is  at  ssero,  a  warm  yaponr  rises 
iilir(mgh  a  hdle  broken  'in  the  ice,  and  condenses 
fato  ciy  tals  80  minnte,  ^t  they  hare  the  a{^>ear- 
ance  of  smoke.  In  like  manner  the  vapoor  from 
our  luBffs  beoomes  visible  on  a  frosty  day ;  and 
in  oold  climates,  sndi  as  that  of  Lapland,  when  a 
blast  of  air  is  suddenly  admitted  into  a  room,  the 
broath  of  the  inmates  turns  into  snow.  Another 
beaatifnl  and  less  obvious  effect  of  condensation 
is  seen  in  the  footprints  of  men  and  a-nimAlg  m  a 
field,  miese  are  covered  in  some  cases  with  a  thin 
sheet  of  ice,  and  in  others  with  a  delicate  network 
oi  frost;  but  in  neither '.is  there  found  a  single 
drop  of  water  in  the  cavity  below— the  hard  sur- 
fitce  crumbling  into  powder  beneath  our  feet.  The 
ei^lanation  of  chemistry  is,  that  the  water  which 
originally  filled  the  fiwtprints  was  wholly  or  par- 
tially frozen  on  the  surface,  and  the  remainder 
sucked  by  capillary  attraction  into  the  earth. 

Snow  is  supposed  to  be  formed  by  the  gradual 
oon^lation  of  the  thin  watery  vapour  in  the  upper 
regions  of  the  air.  As  this  becomes  solidified,  it 
descends  to  the  earth  by  the  natural  law  of  gravi* 
tation ;  and  if  immediately  examined  with  a  high 
magnifier,  exhibits  crystals  wiUi  figures  as  regdar 
and  beautifrd  as  those  of  a  kalei^scope.  Snow 
as  well  as  ice  is  a  bad  conductor  of  oold ;  and  as 
a  covering  of  the  latter  preserves  the  water  be- 
neadi  at  a  temperature  in  which  fish  can  live,  so 
the  snowy  mantle  with  which  winter  wraps  the 
fields  protects  the  seeds  and  roots  of  the  earth 
frt)m  the  kilHnff  frost.  Snow  is  actually  '  given 
like  wool,'  as  the  Scripture  says;  and  not  only 
as  regards  whiteness,  but  warmth ;  for  the  fieeoy 
coverings  respectively  serve  the  same  purpose  both 
for  plants,  and  men,  and  animals.  Under  the 
surface,  the  temperature  of  snow  is  little  colder 
than  thirty  two  degrees,  while  above  it  is  not  un- 
frequently  twenty  or  fifteen  degrees;  and  thus 
wheat  will  continue  growing  beneath  at  a  time 
when  every  bhde  wonH  be  kmed  that  was  exposed 
to  the  air.  This  accounts  for  the  phenomena  of 
spring  in  northern  countries,  where  the  plants  are 
no  sooner  released  from  their  covering  of  snow, 
than  they  burst  suddenly  into  strength  and  beauty ; 
and  this  although  the  temperature  of  the  region 
during  winter  was  many  degrees  below  zero. 

Hail  is  supposed  to  be  formed  from  the  sudden 
congelation  of  rain  drops  ;  but,  unlike  snow,  it  is 
found  in  all  the  other  seasons  as  well  as  winter, 
and  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  describe  it. 

Connected  by  contrast  with  the  subject  of  con- 
gelation is  the  process  so  familiar  in  winter  of 
boiling  water,  and  between  the  two  there  are  some 
curious  analogies.  Cold  freezes  the  surface  of  a 
pond,  and  water  being  a  bad  conductor  of  cold, 
the  ice  thus  f(»rmed  keeps  the  rest  of  the  water 
comparatively  warm.  For  the  same  reason  heat 
will  cause  the  surface  of  water  to  boil,  while  the 
rest  of  the  liquid  remains  perfectly  cold.  This  is 
why  we  place  the  fire  under  rather  than  over  the 
ke^e.  If  we  placed  it  over,  the  portions  consti- 
tuting the  sur&ce  would  boil,  and  the  boiling 


film  being  lighter  than  the  portions  below,  would 
float  upon  them.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
place  the  fire  under,  the  water  it  first  reaches  is 
expanded  by  the  heat,  or,  in  other  words,  becomes 
Ugnter,  and  rises  in  the  vessel,  while  the  heavier 
portions,  obeying  the  same  law,  onk  and  take  its 
place.  These,  again,  are  operated  upon  in  turn  by 
the  heat,  and  so  on,  till  tne  whole  mass  receives 
the  desiiM  temperature.  When  this  reaches  the 
point  when  water  can  no  hm^  remain  liquid, 
vapour  rises  and  fiies  off— ^or,  in  other  words,  the 
kettle  boils.  The  boiling  point  of  water  is  not  fixed 
and  definite  like  the  freezing  point.  It  is  two 
hundred  and  twelve  degrees  at  the  level  of  the 
sea,  but  in  consequence  of  the  diminished  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere,  becomes  lower  as  we  aseend, 
till  on  a  summit  fifteen  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  eiffhty  one  feet  high  it  is  one  hundred  and 
eighty  degrees.  At  the  bottom  of  a  mine  sixteen 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  below  the  levd  of  the  seoy 
water  will  boil  at  two  hundred  and  sixteen  degrees. 

'Fire,'  said  Professor  QrifSihs,  'wasandentiy 
regarded  as  a  peculiar,  distinct  principle  or  element^ 
having  a  speofic  or  inherent  power  <^  de8trttcti<m; 
and  in  this  sense  it  repeatedly  occurs  in  many  of 
the  most  sublime  and  forcible  passages  of  Holy 
Writ.  But  science  has  been  permitted  to  discover 
that  fire,  so  far  from  bemg  an  elem^it^  is  the  in« 
variable  result  of  intense  chemical  attraeticm,  be- 
tween two  or  more  substances. 

'  During  ordinary  combustion,  the  elements  of 
the  combustible  or  infiammable  substance  exert 
affinity  for  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  produce 
compounds  which,  in  the  flcnerality  of  cases,  are 
^eous  or  vaporou^  and  £erefore  elude  observa- 
tion ;  but  they  admit  of  detection  by  the  chemist, 
and  from  them  he  can  educe  or  draw  forth  ele- 
ments, the  sum-total  of  which  exactly  equals  the 
original  weight  of  the  combustible  suostance: 
therefore  when  a  substance  is  burned,  or  appa- 
rentiy  destroyed  by  fire,  its  physical  form  alone 
is  changed;  but  its  elements  are  perfectiy  un- 
changed, or  in  other  words,  the  elements  of  the 
combustible  have  been  induced  by  elevation  of 
temflerature,  to  relinquish  their  original  affinities, 
and  to  assume  new  but  definite  arrangements. 
These,  in  all  cidiuary  cases,  are  carbonic  acid  and 
wateiy  vapour. 

'Such  compounds  are  ordained  to  travel  throu^- 
out  the  creation ;  and  under  the  recondite  powers 
of  vitality,  are  decomposed,  and  their  elements 
secreted  mto  the  form  of  woody  fibre,  and  other 
organic  matters,  and  thus  again  presented  as  fuel,^ 
which  again  produces  the  same  compounds ;  and 
so  on,  perpetually  travelling  and  illustrating  at 
every  change  of  their  affinities  the  indestructibility 
of  matter,  and  the  vrisdom  and  power  of  the 
Creator.'  • 

(To  he  eontloaed.) 


Things  right  in  themselves,  are  more  likely  to 
be  hindered  than  advanced,  by  an  injudicious  zeal 
in  promoting  them. — Dillwtn. 
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BhAVEar   AND  THE  SLATETRADB. 

It  appears  by  the  London  Friend  of  last  month, 
that  the  following  minote  has  been  circalated 
throoglioat  the  Monthly  Meetings. 

Minuie  of  i^e  Muting  for  Sufferings^  on  the 
Slavetrade  and  Slavery. 

'^The  last  Yearly  Meeting  referred,  by  minnte, 
to  the  yery  serious  attention  of  this  meeting,  the 
oontinned  horrors  and  croelties  of  the  slavetrade 
and  the  iniquitous  intern  of  slavery,  with  a  view 
to  its  acting  therein  as  may  be  thought  best,  ac- 
cording to  the  oiroumstanoes  of  the  case.  This 
important  subject  has  from  one  time  to  another, 
obtained  the  very  dose  consideration  of  this 
meeting. 

^  We  feel  that  the  longssontinued  ezistence  of 
these  crimes  should  not  in  any  wise  weaken  our 
sense  of  their  enormity,  but  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  additaooal  evidence  of  their  true  character 
ought  to  bring  us  inoreasin^y  to  see  their  sin- 
fnmesB. 

'^  It  is  a  very  distreonng  reflection  at  this  day, 
that  since  the  commencement  of  the  active  exer- 
tionsof  the  members  of  our  Society,  and  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  iahind,  millions  of  innocent, 
unoffending  human  beings,  children  oi  the  same 
merciful  Parent  with  ourselves,  have  been  sub- 
jected to  the  complicated  inhumanity  and  injustice 
of  the  skvetrade  and  slavery.  And  we  feel  that 
the  termination  of  British  colonial  bondage  should 
not  by  any  of  us  be  considered  as  the  period 
when  our  sympathies  for  the  sufferings  of  the  op- 
pressed, or  our  sense  of  the  injustice  of  the  oppres- 
sor, and  pity  for  him  in  his  unrighteous  doings, 
should  cease. 

"  We  know  that  at  this  very  period  the  slave- 
trade  is  carried  on  from  the  shores  of  Africa  to 
the  Western  World  with  unabated  eagerness,  and 
with  cruelties  aggravated  by  the  very  efforts  used 
to  prevent  it ;  and  we  know  also,  that  this  trade 
cannot  be  pursued  without  the  continuance  of 
those  scenes  of  plunder  and  barbarity  on  the 
African  soil,  and  tiiose  horrors  of  the  nuddle  pas- 
sage, with  which  we  have,  alas  I  been  lone  made 
iamiliar.  We  know  that,  iti  violation  of  3ie  law 
of  Christ,  millions  of  Africans,  or  of  'their  de- 
scendants, are  now  held  in  slavery  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  the  Brazils,  in  Cuba,  and 
elsewhere,  who  are  entitled  by  that  law,  equally 
with  ourselves,  to  immediate,  unconditional  free- 
dom. 

"  We  feel  that  it  is  not  enough  for  us  to  know 
these  things,  and  even  to  admit  the  force  of  them. 
The  cmestion  should  be  brought  home  to  us  indi- 
vidually, whether  we  are  doing  our  proper  part 
towards  their  removal. 

**  We  desire  to  commend  the  whole  subject  to  the 
very  serious  attention  and  warm  sympatiiy  of 
Friends  generally,  believing  that  in  this  cause  of 
righteousness  and  benevolence,  we  are  et31edL  to 
Bteadinessy  perseverance,  aad  continual  breathing 


of  spirit  to  the  Ood  and  Father  of  all,  who  formed 
oi  one  blood  all  the  families  of  the  earth.  As 
we  maintain  this  individual  religious  exercise  in 
the  fear  of  the  Lord)  we  shall  be  m  that  conditioD 
of  mind  in  which  we  can  discern  our  right  course 
of  procedure,  and  in  which  we  believe  that  our 
efforts  on  behalf  of  these,  our  deeply  injured 
brethren  and  sisters,  will  be  most  availmg  amongst 
men,  and  most  likely  to  be  owned  by  the  Divme 
blessing."  Bobert  Fokstsr,  Clerk. 

A  minute  not  widely  different  in  its  character, 
was  issued  fr^m  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  in 
1839,  and  circulated  among  the  members,  a  suffi- 
cient number  being  ordered  to  supply  every  family. 

''This  meeting  has  been  renewedly  introduced 
into  feelings  of  tender  sympathy  widi  our  breth- 
ren, the  descendants  of  the  African  race,  in  the 
numerous  and  complicated  wrongs  whieh  are  in* 
flieted  upon  them,  in  many  parts  of  our  &vonied; 
but  guilty  knd. 

''  And  whilst  we  wish  affectionately  to  caution 
our  members  against  the  excitement  of  an  un- 
sanctifled  and  intemperate  leal,  or  jcHuing  in  asso* 
dations  founded,  or  conducted  upon  principles 
which  may  hazard  the  faithfrd  maintenance  of  our 
reliffious  testimonies,  we  earnestly  entreat  them 
to  dkerish  and  dwell  under  those  feelings  of  Chris- 
tian love  and  compassion,  towards  this  afflicted 
class  of  our  fellow  men,  which  will  lead  diem  to 
regard  with  a  just  abhorrence,  tl^e  crimes  that  the 
iniguitous  system  of  slavery  has  introduced,  and 
to  Dear  an  unwavering  and  consistent  testimony 
against  its  obvious  and  multiplied  violations  of  ifaie 
dearest  rights  of  humanity. 

"  Our  worthv  predecessors,  actuated  b^  a  sense 
of  religious  duty,  laboured  in  this  righteous 
cause,  with  a  steadjr  eye  to  the  leadings  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  made  many  sacrifices  of  worldly  inter- 
est for  its  support.  It  is  our  fervent  desire  that 
we  of  the  present  day,  may  fiiithfrdly  maintain  the 
testimony  on  its  original  foundation ;  and  under 
a  solemn  sense  of  the  awfiil  load  of  guilt  which  is 
impending  over  our  beloved  counixy,  and  of  our 
share  in  the  responsibility,  may  serioudy  and  im- 
partially examme  what  is  required  at  our  hands. 
If  our  hearts  are  softened  and  expanded  by  the 
love  of  Ood,  we  shall  be  prepared  to  view  these 
oppressed  people  as  children  of  the  same  Almighty 
Father,  equally  with  ourselves  the  objects  of 
his  divine  regard,  and  of  that  salvation  which 
comes  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  thus  be  enabled  to 
enter  into  a  lively  feeUng  of  the  miseries  and 
hardships  they  endure ;  to  put  our  souls  in  their 
souk'  stead,  and  in  singleness  of  heart  to  follow 
every  clear  opening  of  duty  in  their  behalf,  what- 
ever sacrifice  it  may  cost  us,  either  of  worldly 
treasure  or  popularity. 

''The  dose  connexion,  and  intimate^  inter- 
course which  are  maintained  between  the  different 
sections  of  our  common  country,  through  the  di- 
versified and  widely  spread  channels  of  commerce 
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and  business,  may,  unless  we  are  very  watchf id, 
blunt  oar  sensibiUties  to  the  cruelties  of  slayery, 
and  diminish  oar  abhonenoe  of  its  injustice.  We 
wish  tenderly  to  incite  our  dear  friends  to  an  in- 
diTidual  inouiry,  with  a  single  eye  to  the  point- 
ings of  tmtn,  how  far  they  are  clear  in  these  re- 
spects ;  and  should  such  an  examination  awaken 
serious  apprehensions  as  to  any  part  of  their  traffic, 
that  they  may  be  willing  to  forego  every  prospect 
of  ^ain,  arising  from  the  prosecution  of  business, 
which  is  incompatible  with  the  purity  of  our  re- 
ligious profession. 

'^We  also  desire  that  the  attention  of  Friends 
may  be  particularly  directed  towards  those  people 
of  colour  who  reside  among  us,  and  are  nominally 
free.  Thb  class  of  our  fellow  men  are  the  ob- 
jects of  a  cruel  prejudice,  which  there  is  reason  to 
fear  is  rather  increasing  amon^  us,  and  they  are 
subjected  to  numerous  cbsabilities  which  are  very 
unfavourable  to  their  moral  and  religious  im- 
provement May  Friends  in  their  respective 
neighbourhoods  be  excited  to  renewed  efforts  for 
ameliorating  their  condition,  and  endeavour  to 
promote  the  education  of  their  children,  and  ex- 
tend to  thekn  such  advice  and  assistance  as  their 
citaation  requires,  and  our  superior  advantages 
enable  us  to  aflford.'' 

Extnusted  from  the  Minutes, 

William  Evans,  Clerk. 

We  learn  from  a  notice  in  the  London  Friend 
of  the  present  month,  that,  in  pursuance  of  the 
ooncem  expressed  in  the  preceding  minute  of 
the  London  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  a  conference 
was  held  on  the  2dd  ult.,  by  the  members  of  that 
body  residing  hi  various  parts  of  England,  of 
which  the  following  account  is  given : 

''After  a  solemn  interval  of  retirement  of  spirit 
before  the  Lord,  supplication  was  offered,  first  on 
behalf  of  the  unhappy  victims  of  slavery,  and  also 
for  such  as  were  then  assembled,  that  heavenly 
wisdom  and  the  divine  blessing  might  be  granted 
them,  both  individually  and  collectively.  The 
circular,  which  has  been  generally  disi^buted, 
and  which  appeared  in  our  bst,  was  read;  after 
which  a  Friend,  whose  mind  has  long  been  exer- 
cised with  the  wrongs  and  suffering  of  the  negro 
race,  proposed  that  memorials  shomd  be  prepared 
in  the  naine  of  the  Societv,  to  such  European  and 
other  nations  as  are  still  guil^  of  encouraging 
the  slave-trade  and  slavery.  It  was  afterwards 
proposed  that  a  petition  on  the  subject  should  be 
presented  to  our  Queen,  or  her  government. 
These  views  received  the  cordial  approbation  of 
the  meeting;  and  it  was  urged  that  the  addresses 
to  the  governments  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Hol- 
land, should  be  couched  in  a  Christian,  earnest^ 
feeling  manner,  intreating  them  to  put  a  speedy 
end  to  those  outrages  on  humanity  which  bo 
grievously  afflict  the  A/ricans  and  their  descend- 1 
ante,  demoralize  and  debase  their  oppressors,  and  | 


obstruct  the  spread  of  the  Christian  relieion 
throughout  the  world ;  and  that  the  memoriid  to 
our  Queen  should  appeal  to  her  in  the  language 
of  affectionate  entreaty,  to  emplov  all  h^  in- 
fluence with  other  nations  towards  mduoing  them 
to  accomplish,  at  the  earliest  possible  period,  the 
great  object  so  long  pursued  by  this  country,  the 
final  and  universal  extinction  of  slavery  and  the 
slave-trade. 

Amongst  the  subjects  referred  to  were  the 
coloniisation  of  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  re- 
<^uirinff  a  fulfilment  of  the  treaties  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery.  There  was  entire  harmony  in  the 
meeting.  A  solemn  sense  prevailed  of  responsi- 
bility and  religious  duty  resting  upon  our  privi- 
leged Christian  country,  and  in  an  especial  man- 
ner upon  the  members  of  our  religions  Society; 
and  the  meeting  was  closed  by  it  devout  acknow- 
ledgment of  divine  favour  experienced  in  the 
satis&ctory  character  of  its  dehberations,  which, 
we  may  l>elieve,  met  with  a  full  response  in  the 
hearts  of  those  who  were  assembled. 

It  was  also  proposed  to  draw  up  a  brief  sta- 
tistical statement  of  facts  relating  to  slavery  and 
the  slave-trade,  to  accompany  the  memorials,  in 
consequence  of  the  ignorance  believed  to  prevail 
as  to  the  real  extent  of  these  evils,  in  some  of  the 
nations  concerned  in  their  continuance. 

A  numerous  committee  was  appcnnted  to  pre- 
pare the  respective  addresses,  for  the  adoption  of 
a  future  Meeting  for  Sufferings.  It  is  intended 
to  defer  their  presentation  until  after  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  with  the  exception  probably  of  the  me* 
morial  to  our  own  Govornmenf 


Comfpondence  of  Uie  N.  T.  Tnie  San. 
INDIANS  IN  00NQBX8S. 

Waskingtim,  Feb.  17th,  1S49. 

Before  the  House  met  vesterday,  there  occurred 
in  the  hall  a  rich  piece  of  lobbying  on  the  part  of 
persons  who,  of  all  others,  are  thelast  firom  whom 
one  would  expect  any  such  trick.  There  is  a  band 
of  some  ten  or  a  dozen  Chippewas  here,  pressmg 
a  demand  upon  Congress  for  a  mnt  of  money. 
They  were  on  the  floor  of  the  hall  a  few  mo- 
ments before  the  House  met,  when  the  door-keeper 
conducted  the  old  chief  up  to  the  presiding  ci- 
ficer's  seat,  and  placed  him  in  the  speaker's  ehair. 
It  should  be  remarked,  that  he  and  his  compan- 
ions were  in  full  feather,  paint  and  blanket.  No 
sooner  was  the  old  chief  seated,  than  one  of  the 
band  addressed  him  in  the  Chippewa  tongue, 
quite  a  speech,  at  which  the.  interpreter  lauded 
so  heartily  that  the  members  crowding  around, 
called  at  once  for  its  interpretation.  It  proved  to 
be  thus  wise : 

<<  Mr.  Speaker — ^You  see  before  you  a  band  of 
red  children,  who  have  travelled  a  great  distance 
to  ask  justice  at  the  hands  of  the  body  over  whiek 
you  preside.  They  ask  but  justice,  which  the 
grand  council  of  a  great  nation  such  a  yoora 
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should  jpromptlj  accord  to  allies  and  dependants 
who  have  strictly  kept  faith  with  joa,  and,  besides, 
haye  generously  given  you  lands  which  have  con- 
tributed much  to  your  national  greatness.  We 
pray  you  to  take  our  case  into  consideration  with 
as  uttle  delay  as  possible ;  and  considering  it,  to 
speedily  come  to  a  favourable  conclusion  upon  it." 

To  this  speech  the  old  fellow  in  the  speaker's 
chair  responded,  rising,  and  speaking  loudly,  and 
with  grace  and  animation : — *'  My  red  children,  I 
am  happy  to  welcome  you  in  this  magnificent 
house,  dedicated  to  the  purpose  of  hearing  the 
just  demands  of  all  who  in  any  manner  live  under 
our  government,  as  well  as  to  righting  all  who 
have  just  demands  on  the  public  treasury.  I  know 
weU  Uiat  theOhippewas  have  been  our  fast  friends 
— that  none  of  our  red  children  deserve  more  of 
our  love,  confidence,  and  liberality.  I  feel  deeply 
for  the  condition  of  your  nation,  and  acknowledgB 
the  justice  of  your  claim  upon  our  great  councu, 
which  win  be  veiy  soon  acted  upon,  and  favour- 
ably." 

The  interpreter  rendered  this  speech,  too,  into 
English,  to  the  infinite  amusement  of  the  by- 
standers. The  wit  of  this  clever  trick  will  doubt- 
less do  more  towards  the  attainment  of  their  object 
than  the  services  of  half  a  dozen  profesmonal  claim 
agents  would  have  done.  There  were  half  a 
dozen  members  present  among  the  crowd,  who 
would  have  withstood  almost  evenr  other  manner 
of  approach  in  fietvour  of  their  claim.  Indeed,  the 
effect  of  this  trick  of  the  native  American,  was 
visible  to  day,  in  the  readiness  with  which  the 
House  nve  its  unanimous  consent  to  the  proposi- 
tion of  Singham,  to  consider  and  refer  the  Senate's 
joint  resolution  to  grant  their  prayer. 

THE  COI^AT  TUB1TLAR  BBIDOX. 

On  Thursday  week  the  second  tube  was  floated 
on  pontoons  to  the  piers.  Its  ^tire  length  is 
424  feet,  the  actual  span  over  the  Conway  being 
400  feet;  its  greatest  inside  width  is  14  feet 
throughout;  its  height  22 )  foot  at  each  end,  but 
arising  to  25  feet  in  the  middle,  the  additional  three 
feet  being  given  to  lessen  the  deflexion  of  the 
basis.  The  total  weight  of  each  tube  is  1,800 
tons,  so  that  the  superimposed  wei^t,  now  that 
the  two  tubes  are  at  rest  over  the  Conway,  is 
2,600  tons  burthen  from  bank  to  bank.  The 
fabric  may  be  said  to  form  a  series  of  iron  plates 
riveted  together,  like  armor-work.  It  has  taken 
twelve  months  to  complete.  Each  tube  has  cost 
about  £60,000.— Lonc^.  BuUd.,  Od.  1848. 

By  recurring  to  the  first  and  second  numbers 
of  our  present  volume,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  par- 
ticular account  is  there  given  of  a  tubular  bridge 
over  the  Conway.  The  bridge  above  noticed, 
9ffetua  to  be  similar,  in  weight  and  dimensions, 
to  that  which  we  had  previously  described,  and  is 
probably  placed  by  the  side  of  the  f<Mrmor,  thus 
affording  an  open  passage  in  each  diieotion.— Ed. 


Thanui  Tunnd. — ^The  number  of  passengers 
who  passed  through  the  Tunnel  in  the  week  ending 
October  7th,  was  15,947;  amouxxt  of  money, 
£66  8*.  llrf.— JWrf. 


'      NATIONAL  IN8ANS  ASTLXTM. 

Dorothea  L.  Diz,  the  distinguished  philanthro- 
pist, has  been  urging  Congress  to  set  apart 
5,000,000  acres  of  the  public  lands,  from  the  in- 
come of  which  to  establish  a  National  Insane 
Asylum.  She  exhibits,  in  the  following  table,  the 
number  of  insane,  and  the  proportion  they  bear 
to  the  whole  population,  in  each  State  of  the 
Union. 


Total  InMM, 

• 

PropoHlon  of 

VniltouMi 

Ibmhb  to  the 

CoIoai«d. 

PopalatioD. 

Whole.     :. 

Maine, 

S31 

501,793 

Ito    795 

New  Hampshire] 

605 

284.574 

Ito    563 

MsMachosetts, 

1,271 

737,699 

Ito    580 

Rhode  Uland, 

216 

108,830 

Ito   503 

Connecticut, 

542 

309,978 

Ito    572 

Vermont, 

411 

991,948 

Ito    701 

New  York, 

2,310 

2,428,921 

1  to  1038 

New  Jersey, 

442 

373,306 

Ito    844 

Pennsylyania, 

2,133 

1,724,033 

Ito   803 

Delaware, 

80 

78,085 

Ito    976 

Maryland, 

565 

470,019 

Ito    852 

Virginia, 

1,433 

1,239.797 

1  to    866 

North  Carolina, 

801 

753,419 

1  to    940 

Sooth  Carolina, 

513 

594,398 

1  to  1158 

Georgia, 

-     428 

691,392 

1  to  1615 

Alahama, 

357 

580,756 

Ito  1655 

Mississippi, 

198 

375,651 

Ito  1897 

Louisiana, 

100 

352,411 

1  to  3524 

Tennessee, 

851 

829,210 

Ito    974 

Kentucky, 

975 

779,838 

Ito   790 

Ohio, 

1,360 

1,519,467 

1  to  1117 

Indiana, 

562 

685,866  . 

Ito  1220 

Illinois, 

292 

476,183 

1  to  1630 

Missouri, 

270 

383,702 

1  to  1420 

ArkaMat, 

66 

97,574 

1  to  1478 

Michigan, 

65 

212,267 

1  to  3265 

Florida, 

22 

51,477 

1  to  2476 

Wisconsin, 

11 

30,945 

1  to  2813 

Iowa, 

11 

43,112 

1  to  3919 

Dist.  of  Columbia,     21 

43,712 

1  to  2081 

Total, 


17,457        17,069,453 


Ito    977 


OUK  WONDROUS  ATMOBPHKRl. 

The  atmosphere  rises  aboye  us  with  its  cathe> 
dral  dome,  arching  towards  hearen,  of  which  it  is 
the  most  fiimiliar  synonyme  symhol.  It  floats 
around  us  like  that  grand  object  which  the  apostle 
John  saw  in  his  vision — ^'tL  sea  of  glass  like  unto 
crystal/'  So  massiye  is  it  that  when  it  begins  to 
stur  it  tosses  great  ships  like  playthings,  and 
sweeps  cities  and  forests,  like  snow  flakes,  to  de- 
struction before  it.  And  yet  it  is  so  mobfle,  that 
we  haye  lived  years  in  it  before  we  can  be  per- 
suaded that  it  "exists  at  all,  and  the  sreat  bulk  of 
mankind  never  realise  the  truth  that  they  are 
bathed  in  an  ocean  of  air.  Its  weight  is  so  enor- 
mous that  iron  shivers  before  it  like  glass;  yet  a 
soap  bubble  sails  through  it  with  impunity,  and 
the  tiniest  insect  waves  it  aside  with  its  wing.  It 
ministers  lavishly  to  all  the  senses.  We  touch  it 
not,  but  it  touches  ui.    Its  warm  south  winds 
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bxing  back  eolour  to  the  pale  &oe  of  the  mvalid} 
itB  cool  west  winds  refredi  the  fevered  brow^  and 
make  the  blood  Biantle  in  oar  cheeks;  even  its 
north  blasts  brace  into  new  yigour  the  hardened 
children  of  oar  roc^  climate.  The  eye  is  in- 
debted to  it  for  alTthe  magnificence  of  sunrise, 
the  fnll  brightness  of  mid-day,  the  chastened 
radiance  of  the  gloaming,  and  the  clouds  that 
cradle  near  the  setting  sun.  But  for  it  the  rain- 
bow would  want  its  <' triumphal  arch,''  and  the 
winds  would  not  send  their  fleecy  messengers  on 
errands  round  the  heavens.  The  cold  could  not 
shed  its  snow  feathers  on  the  earth,  nor  would 
drops  of  dew  gather  on  the  flowers.  The  kindly 
rain  would  never  fall,  nor  hail  storm  nor  fog 
diversify  the  face  of  the  sky.  Our  naked  fflobe 
would  tarn  its  tanned  and  unshadowed  forenead 
to  the  sun,  and  one  dreary,  monotonous  blaze  of 
light  and  heat  would  bum  up  all  things.  Were 
there  no  atmosphere,  the  evening  sun  would  in  a 
moment  set,  and,  without  warning,  plunge  the 
earth  in  darkness.  But  the  air  keeps  m  her 
hand  a  sheaf  of  his  rays,  and  lets  them  slip  bat 
flkmly  through  her  fingers;  so  that  the  shadows 
of  evening  are  gathered  by  degrees,  and  the 
flowers  have  time  to  bow  their  heads,  and  each 
creature,  space  to  find  a  place  of  rest,  and  to  nesUe 
to  repose".  In  the  momine,  the  gansh  sun  would 
at  one  bound  burst  from  thebosmn  of  ni^t^  and 
blaie  above  the  horison;  but  the  air  waits  for  his 
coming,  and  sends  at  first  but  one  little  rav  to 
announce  his  ^proaeh,  and  then  another,  ana  by 
and  by  a  handful,  and  so  gently  draws  aside  the 
curtain  of  night  and  slowly  lets  the  light  fidl  on 
the  fiice  of  the  sleeping  earth,  till  her  eyelids 
open,  and,  like  man,  she  goes  forth  again  to  her 
labour  till  the  evening. — Quarterly  Review. 

Pur  Frieadt*  Review. 

SPRING. 

*Tis  ROW  0we*t  spring-time,  yet  the  weeds  snd  meads 

Are  flowerless,  and  solitude  is  felt 

Of  life  jost  waking  from  its  cold  suspense, 

More  drear]f  than  mid-winter.    Tardv  Spring 

To  reconnoiter  sonde  her  earliest  birds,— 

The  blaebird  warbles  and  song-sparrows  trill. 

But  'tis  in  concert  with  the  hoarse,  rode  crow. 

He,  like  the  Danish  raven,  still  doth  float 

On  Winter's  royal  banner ! 

Gentle  Spring, 
How  dost  then  slamber  by  some  Soothern  stream, 
Forgerful  of  the  North  1    Our  waters  free 
With  dance  and  song  await  j  the  tmstfnl  Earth 
For  thee  reservee  her  Floral  charms.    Thy  smile 
From  the  damp  monld  will  call  the  violet, 
Anemone,  and  earlier  still,  sweet  Epigea. 
At  thy  loved  voice  the  amiable  flowers 
Choose  their  own  beds  to  bloom  in, — heath  or  glen, 
Or  shadowy  wood,  or  breast  of  silver  lake. 
Some  love  the  lowliest  vale,  and  others  bold 
Will  hang  their  bine  bells  on  the  cliff^'s  tall  tower, 
And,  tongued  with  dews,  ring  forth  a  mellow  peal 
For  danger-loving  £iiries. 

Haste,  blithe  Spring, 
For  now  the  lover  of  thy  early  flowers 
Meets  not  the  'welcome  of  their  laughing  eyes. 
The  ann^  bright  chariot  higher  rolls  in  vain ; 


Moot  envions  ckmds  deprive  ns  of  his  beaaoa. 

And  o'er  the  tranquil  river's  glassy  breast     * 

No  swallow  glides  to  dip  her  arrowy  wing. 

Yet  may  we  not  repine,  since  in  the  heart. 

If  clouds  of  sin  hide  not  Love's  holy  ray, 

Tis  always  spring,— for  there  the  wilderness 

Doth  still  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose. 

Keep  but  the  spring-time  of  the  heart's  pure  love. 

And  all  the  flowers  that  erst  in  Blden  bloomed. 

Shall  bloom  perennial  there  I  E.  B« 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

CoNGasss.— The  Senate  adjourned  stii«  He  on  the 
23d  inst.  Among  the  nominatioDB  confirmed  is 
that  of  ex-Governor  Pemiington  of  New  Jersey,  to 
be  Governor  of  Minesota  Territory. 

Pennsylvania  Legislature.— The  North  Branch 
Canal  bill  was  again  before  the  House  on  the  2l8t| 
and  was  defeated  by  39  to  4A, 

Europe. — The  steainer  Canada  arrived  at  New 
York  on  the  95th,  with  Liverpool  dates  to  the  10th. 
The  Cotton  market  continued  very  active,  and 
prices  were  well  maintained.  The  market  for 
bread  'etuffs  was  dull,  and  prices  drooping.  Cob- 
den's  long  expected  Financial  Reform  motion,  pro- 
viding for  a  reduction  of  ten  millions  of  pouuds  in 
the  annual  national  expenditure,  was  brought  for* 
ward  in  the  EEouse  of  Commons  on  the  26th  ult, 
and  after  a  short  debate,  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of 
275  to  78.  The  number  of  cases  of  oholera  is  now 
stated  at  about  fourteen  thousand,  .whereof  about 
six  thousand  have  proved  fatal,  more  than  four 
thousand  have  recovered,  and  more  than  three 
thousand  remain  under  treatment,  or  the  result  is 
not  stated.  The  disease  is  said  to  be  declining. 
The  American  barque  Floridian  was  wrecked  m 
the  British  channel  on  the  26th  ult.,  and  out  of 
nearly  two  hundred  persons  on  board,  meetly  Ger- 
man emigrants  onl^  four  were  saved.  These  four 
remained  two  days  in  the  rigging  before  they  were 
rescued.  Advices  from  Inoia  luive  been  received 
of  a  bloody  conflict  on  the  13th  of  ist  month,  be* 
tweeii  the  British  and  the  Sikhs,  the  remit  of  wnich 
was  considered  very  unfavorable  to  the  former.  In 
France  the  principal  attention  is  taken  up  by  the 
proceedings  of  (he  Court  assembled  at  Bouiges  for 
the  trial  c?  the  insurgents  of  5th  month  last.  Hie 
Court  opened  its  sessions  on  the  7th  inst.  In  Italy 
no  important  movement  appears  to  have  yet  taken 
place,  though  there  are  many  rumors  of  impending 
war  and  bloodshed.  The  war  in  Hungary  seems 
to  have  turned  in  favor  of  the  Hnngarianfl.  Russia 
has  however,  it  appears,  marched  an  army  into 
Transylvania  to  assist  the  Austriaiis.  Much  unea^ 
siness  is  expressed  at  the  threatening  attitude  of 
Russia,  which,  it  is  feared,  may  lead  to  a  general 
European  war. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  charged  with  the  care  of  the  board- 
ing school  at  WeBt*Town,  will  meet  there  on  Sixth 
day,  the  6th  of  next  month,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M«  The 
Committee  on  Instruction  to  meet  on  the  preceding 
evening,  at  7|  o'clock. 

The  lemi-annual  examination  of  the  achooU,  hiAre- 
lence  of  the  Visiting  Committee,  will  occupy  TGrd, 
Fourth,  and  Fifth  days  of  the  sanoe  week.  And  the 
usual  arrangements  will  be  made  for  the  removal  of 
the  scholars  on  jSixth  day  morning. 

THOMAS  KIMBES,  Clerk. 

PhUadm.,  ad  no.  a4>  1049.-^. 
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For  Kriendt*  Review. 

MEMORIALS  OF  REBECCA  JONES. 

(Copyright  lecared.) 

NO.  XXXV. 

(CoBtlnaed  ffom  page  4350 

On  the  Slst  of  Fifth  month;  1799,  B.  Jones 
and  Jane  Snowdon,  having  been  liberated  for  re- 
ligious service  in  New  England^  left  f^hiladelphia; 
and  reaching  Rahway  on  the  1st  of  Sixth  month, 
they  attended  meeting  there  the  next  morning, 
and  crossing  the  North  river  firom  Pawles'  Hook, 
reached  New  York  that  evening.  Next  afternoon 
they  embarked  on  board  the padcet  ''Eagle,''  for 
Newport,  having  for  fellow  passengers,  Joseph 
Whitall,  Gervase  Johnson,  Jonathan  Evans, 
Rath  Anna  Butter,  Sarah  Gresson,  Richard  Mott, 
Abraham  Barker,  and  many  others.  After  a 
passage  of  forty  nine  hoars,  they  reached  the 
abode  of  Thomas  and  Abigail  Robinson,  at  New- 
port, on  the  5th,  "which,"  she  says,  "excited 
thanJkfulness  in  each  of  our  minds.''  The  6th, 
being  Fifth-day,  they  attended  meeting,  where  the 
service  devolved  upon  Jane  Snowdon  and  Sarah 
Gresson.  "  It  was,''  says  oar  friend,  "  a  good 
meeting."  "  On  the  7th,"  she  says,  "  Jonathan 
Evans,  with  B.  A.  Butter,  and  S.  Gresson,  went 
to  Gonannient,  A.  Bobinson  with  them,  to  at- 
tend some  meetings  before  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing. Dear  O.  Johnson  and  company  went  to 
Portsmonth,  &c.  I  felt  most  easy  to  stay  here 
over  First^d^y-  In  the  evening  we  had  a  solemn 
opportunity  in  the  family,  in  which  J.  Snowdcm 
appeared  in  supplication.  Being  rainy,  I  wrote 
to  G.  Hustler  and  others.  Seventh-day,  the  8th, 
towards  evening,  it  blew  a  heavy  storm,  which 
continued  through  the  night.  Oh,  how  kind  is 
our  blessed  Master  to  hia  poor  servants,  in  that 
we  are  not  now  on  oar  passage.'^ 

In  the  letter  to  G.  Hustler,  she  says :  "  I  have 
for  my  companion,  Jane  Snowdon,  a  niece  of  dear 
Sarah  Harrison,  who  is,  in  her  gift  and  manner, 


enough  like  Sarah  to  be  her  daughter.  She  and 
her  valuable  husband,  Leonard,  are  my  near 
neighbours,  and  attached  to  me  as  to  a  parent. 
They  are,  in  short,  as  I  often  say  of  a  faithful 
friend,  a  living  treasure  unto  me,  for  indeed,  my 
dear,  I  feel  in  a  veiy  stripped  state  now  in  my 
declining  years,  many  of  my  most  intimate  co- 
temporaries  being  removed  from  works  to  rewards; 
and  oh !  for  some  who  have  broken  the  solemn 
ties  of  friendship  in  a  way  still  more  to  be  lamented 
and  deplored  I  But  on  this  subject  I  cannot  pro- 
ceed. The  Yearly  Meeting  at  this  place  is  to 
commence  next  week,  and  we  have,  with  the  con- 
sent and  help  of  our  dear  friends  at  home,  got 
here  timely  for  it.  In  the  same  vessel,  came  with 
like  prospect,  dear  Gervase  Johnson,  an  innocent, 
humble  disciple,  much  beloved  in  this  land,  and 
Buth  Anna  Butter  and  Sarah  Gresson,  from  our 
Quarterly  Meeting.  The  former  has  an  excellent 
gift  in  the  ministry,  has  had  an  excellent  educa- 
tion, and  in  early  life  indulged  much  in  gaiety, 
&c.,  but  is  now  fervent  in  spirit,  calling  others  to 
come,  taste,  and  see  for  themselves,  how  good  the 
Lord  is.'*'    Sarah  Gresson  was  for  several  years 


may  perhaps  be  acceptable  to  some  of  our  readers, 
)  a  brief  notice  of  the  worthy  ,    *     '    ' 


Friend  of  whom  R. 


•It  may 
to  see  I 
Jones  hears  the  above  testimony. 

Ruth  Anna  Rntter  was  descended  from  parents  of 
considerable  wealth,  and  highly  respectable  character, 
in  the  view  of  the  world.  They  were  not  in  profession 
with  Friends,  and  this  daughter  received  what  was  no 
doubt  then  considered  a  liberal  education,  including  the 
accomplishments  of  fashionable  life.  But  at  an  early 
period,  her  mind  became  deeply  and  solemnly  im- 
pressed with  consideratioifs  respecting  her  future  con- 
dition. The  gaieties  of  the  world  soon  lost  their  at- 
tractive influence,  and  she  became  solicitous,  above  all 
other  considerations,  to  seek  and  to  purchase  the  pearl 
of  great  price,  the  favour  of  her  Redeemer,  whatever  it 
might  cost.  Her  father,  though  he  £elt  and  manifested 
a  tender  attachment  to  her,  yet  not  comprehending  the 
nature  or  depth  of  her  exercises,  made  her.  way  for  a 
time  more  trjring  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been. 
But  the  rectitude  of  her  conduct,  her  filial  regard  to 
her  parents,  and  the  steadiness  with  which  she  adhered 
to  the  course  to  which  she  felt  herself  called,  at  length 
overcame  all  opposition,  and  procured  from  her  parents 
and  connections  a  degree  of  love  and  respect  "which 
could  have  been  obtained  in  no  other  way. 
^  Having  passed  through  a  series  of  preparatory  bap* 
tisms,  she  came  forth  acceptably  in  the  ministry,  about 
the  twenty  second  year  of  her  age. 

Among  the  Friends  who  attended  the  Yearly  Meet* 
ing  during  the  prevalence  of  the  Yellow  Fever,  in  1796, 
Hannah,  the  wife  of  Jacob  Lindley,  was  one.  She  was 
a  valuable  minister,  and  in  almost  all  respects,  a  very 
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under  my  care,  and  I  often  thoaffht  she  would  be 
more  than  a  oommon  member,  tor  she  more  re- 
sembled a  Na»rite  from  her  birth,  than  any  other 
of  my  Bcholars.  She  is  now  eminent  in  gospel 
service.  Th^  have  certificates  for  more  extensive 
labour  than  1  have  any  prospect  of,  and  our  coming 
together  is  mutual! v  comforting  and  strengthening. 
Besides  these,  within  a  few  years,  many  choice 
plants  have  been  raised  in  and  near  our  city, 
who,  if  they  keep  near  the  preserving  Hand,  will 
be  blessed  to  the  Church,  when  mine  and  other 
.  heads  are  laid  low.     *  *  *  » 

I  am  at  times  mentally  visiting  and  conversing 
with  my  fellow  labourers  now  in  ^our  land.  They 
are  different  in  constitution  and  m  their  gifts, — 
but  all  of  them  being  anointed  by  the  great  Head 
of  the  church,  they  will,  I  trust,  have  their  own 
peculiar  line  of  service  among  you,  and,  in  the 
Lena's  time,  return  with  sheaves  of  solid  peace. 
Of  these,  none  are  more  dear  to  my  best  life, 
than  dear  mournful  Thomas  Scatter^)od,  whose 
retam,  if  it  so  please  his  blessed  Master  to  hasten, 
may  have  a  cheering  effect  on  his  dear  and  valu- 
able wife." 

We  pass  over  the  brief  and  cursory  notes  in 
the  diary,  respecting  the  time  intervening  between 
their  arrival  and  the  Yearly  Meeting,  during 
which  our  pilgrims  were  occupied  in  frequent  re- 
ligious service.  The  testimony  of  the  church  was 
S'ven  in  the  following  minute,  made  on  Second- 
ly of  the  Yearly  Meeting — ^by  a  subsequent  one 
on  Fourth-day,  declaring  Sieir  "  company  and  re- 
ligious services"  to  have  been  acceptable,  and  by 
endorsements  upon  their  certificates. 

MiHUR  OF  N.  E.  Tearlt  MsBTnia. — "  Hsvin^bad 
the  acceptable  company  of  our  beloved  Frienda,  Re- 
becca Jones,  Jane  Snowdon,  and  Sarah  CreBson,  froio 
Phikdelphia,  and  Ruth  Anna  Rntter,  ftrom  Exeter 
Monthly  Meeting,  PennBylvania,  at  thia  meeting,  their 
respective  certificates  were  read,  and  their  gospel  la- 
bours [were]  to  our  comfort  and  edification." 

In  her  diary  she  notes,  "  First-day,  Sixth  mo. 
16th,  the  Yearly  Meeting  beean,  and  was  con- 
tinued till  Fourth-day,  the  19tn,  when  we  had  a 
parting  meeting  with  men  and  women  Friends, 

superior  woman*  Soon  after  her  return  from  Phila- 
delphia, she  was  seized  with  the  prevailing  epidemic, 
and  in  a  few  days  removed  from  works  to  rewards. 
About  two  yearsjsfter  this  event,  Jacob  Lindley  and 
Rath  AnnaRutter  were  united  in  marriage,  and  she,  in 
consequence,  removed  within  the  limits  of  the  Western 
Quarterly  Meeting,  where  she  continued  to  reside 
daring  the  remainder  of  her  days,  respected  and  be- 
loved by  those  who  knew  her,  and  were  capable  of  ap- 
preciating her  worth.  Being,  frdm  early  life,  of  a  deli- 
cate constitution,  she  spent  the  latter  portion  of  her 
days  chiefly  at  and  near  home.  While  her  strength 
was  equal  to  the  exertion,  she  continued  to  attend  the 
meeting  to  which  she  belonged,  where  her  voice  was 
not  unfrequently,  sweetly,  though  feebly  raised,  in  ad- 
vocacy of  the  cause  to  which  she  had  dedicated  the 
morning  of  her  day.  In  the  autumn  of  1810,  after  a 
decline  of  several  months,  she  was  quietly  released 
from  the  pains  of  mortality,  being  in  the  forty  third 
year  of  her  age.^-£D. 


wherein  I  had,  in  the  fear  of  the  Most  Hi|^,  to 
proclaim  a  time,  when 

*  The  Lord  shall  roar  from  Zion, 

And  utter  bis  voice  from  Jerusalem, 

And  the  habitations  of  the  shepherds  shall  movm : 

And  the  top  of  Carmel  shall  wither.**  Amos  1 :  2. 

The  very  year  succeeding  this  solemn  com- 
munication, symptoms  of  an  insubordinate  spirit 
appeared,  especidly  in  the  Eastern  Qoarters,  and 
oonfincd  almost  exclusively  to  select  members,  so 
as  to  induce  the  appointment  of  a  committee,  in 
the  Select  Yearly  Meetine.  In  1801,  the  defec- 
tion was  still  farther  developed,  and  numbers  who 
had  been  regarded  as  ''Shepherds,"  went  into 
manifest  ranterism.  This  disease  was  measurably 
put  down,  and  held  in  check,  but  even  to  tiiose 
who  only  remember  the  trials  with  which  Friends 
of  this  Yearly  Meeting  were  afliicted,  about  the 
year  1821,  it  will  not  appear  strange  that 
Rebecca  Jones  had  to  deliver  the  solemn  wanung 
to  which  she  has  thus  made  a  brief  reference. 
Several  Friends,  who  were,  at  the  time  of  R.  J.'s 
visit,  in  good  standing,  became  victims  of  the 
fearfdl  storm  of  ranterism,  which  carried  from  the 
fold  even  some  who  had  been  commissioned  to 
"  feed  the  sheep."  And,  although  New  England 
Friends  were  remarkably  favoured  to  conduct 
themselves  in  this  trial  with  meekness  and  wis- 
dom, so  that  the  church,  as  a  body,  remained 
''  stedfast,  unmovable,"  yet  princes,  and  honour- 
able and  devout  men  and  women,  were  clothed 
with  lamentation ;  and  it  is  vividly  remembered, 
how  si^ally  mourning  was  brought  into  ''  the 
habiiaiton  of  the  shepherde**  on  behalf  of  cher- 
ished ones  who  tumeid  away  from  '  the  footsteps 
of  the  flock  of  Christ's  companions.' 

R.  J.  to  Henry  Drinker. 
NmUuckety  Seventh  mo,  1(M&,  1799. 

Dear  friend  H.  Drinker, — ^I  believe  thou 
knowest  how  to  make  large  allowance  for  such  a 
poor  and  almost  worn  out  fellow  pilgrim,  or  else 
I  should  make  a  long  apology  for  omitting  till 
now  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  thy  friendly 
communication  of  the  16th  ultimo,  which  both 
revived  and  encouraged  my  companion,  Jane 
Snowdon,  who,  thou  knowest,  is  neither  among 
the  forward  nor  too  confident  servants.  She  has, 
however,  to  my  comfort,  been  favoured  to  relieve, 
at  different  times,  her  own  mind,  and  to  approve 
herself  unto  the  church,  ''a  workwoman  that 
need  not  be  ashamed."  Thou  hast,  I  expect^ 
through  ours  to  L.  S.,  heard  how  we  have  got 
along  to  this  island,  where  we  landed,  after  a 
passage  of  seven  hours  from  Bedford,  two  weeks 
ago,  wanting  a  day;  and  the  next  Seventh-day, 
came  the  other  detachment,  with  Jonathan  Evans, 
viz :  Richard  Mott,  and  his  companion  A.  Under- 
bill, R.  Rutter,  and  S.  Cresson ;  0.  Johnson  and 
Joseph  Whitall  with  us.  After  attending  two 
Monthly  Meetings,  and  the  Quarterly  Meeting, 
&c.,  our  young  ministers  have  had  two  special 
meetings  for  the  publiC;  and  are  all  gone  to  another 
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appointed  at  8  o'clock  this  afternoon,  about  seven 
miles  on  the  island,  amongst  a  number  of  people 
scattered  about  ihere.     Not  feeling  bound  to  this 
meeting,  and  not  being  very  well,  J.  S.  has  left 
me  to  write,  at  Wm.   Brown's,  and  she,  with 
many  Friends  of  the  town,  has  gone  to  the 
meeting.  We  are  all,  seven  in  number,  with  four 
of  W.  Rotch's  children,  waiting  for  a  fair  wind  to 
Bedford, —  it  is  now  a-head,  and  so  it  seems  it 
will  be,  aooordin'ff  to  the  received  opinion  of 
Friends  here,  whue  any  thing   furiher  is  to  be 
done.     So  that,  perhaps,  after  this  said  meeting 
to-day,  llie  work  may  be  ended  for  which  we  were 
sent  hither.     But  I  ^w  so  old,  and  am,  as  thou 
knowest,  so  poor  a  thmg,  that  I  am  afraid  to  judge 
oven  for  myself,  and  more  so  for  others.     Tet  the 
remembrance  of  the  advice  of  the  Apostle,  "  Te 
have  need  of  patience,  that  after  that  ye  have 
done  the  will  of  God,  ye  might  receive  the  pro- 
mise," keeps  me  pretty  quiet,  and  desirous  siter 
best  direction  and  help,  without  which,  indeed, 
^'  we  can  do  nothing."  I  omitted  mentionmg  that 
G.  Johnson  and  J.  Whitall  left  us  last  Fifth-day, 
on  their  journey  further  eastward,  and  that  I  ex- 
pect the  other  Friends  will  go  toward  Salem,  &e. 
As  to  us  two  females,  we  hope,  after  tanying  a 
while  at  Bedford  and  Newport,  to  be  at  liberty  to 
return  home.     But  hearing  a  report,  which  was 
current  here  last  evening,  of  the  yellow  fever 
having  broken  out  again  in  our  poor  city,  has 
made  us  sad.  If  it  should  prove  fatal,  lamentable 
indeed  will  our  situation  be,  but  doubtless  there 
must  be  a  cause  therefor,  which  I  as  an  indivi- 
dual do  most  sincerely  desire  to  inquire  into,  and 
to  be  enabled,  for  one,  to  endeavour  after  its  re- 
moval, that  80  the  sorrowful  effects  may  cease. 
Alas!  alas!  for  our  once  flourishing  city;  she 
that  was  once  great  among  the  nations,  and 
princess  among  the  provinces  I    Is  she  to  become 
a  hissing,  a  by  word,  &c  7  It  is  a  subject  I  cannot 
pursue,  and  therefore  beg  that  my  poor  mind  may 
be  stayed  under  this  persuasion,  that  the  Judge 
of  the  whole  earth  will  do  all  things  right. 

I  have  felt,  though  absent  in  body,  as  I  ought 
to  do  in  spirit,  on  hearing  of  the  departure  of  our 
friend  and  brother,  James  Cresson.  We  had  a 
sweet  opportunity  together  llie  second  day  before 
I  left  home,  wherein  my  persuasion  was  settled 
that  with  him  all  would  he  well;  and  yet  his  re- 
moval will  be  a  loss  to  society,  as  is  that  of  dear 
Joseph  Dekplaine,  to  New  York.  Thy  account 
of  West  Town  school  is  very  acceptable.  I  lately 
wrote  to  C.  Hartshome,  and  hope  that  she,  with 
others  there,  will  not  faint  nor  grow  weary.  If 
thou  writes  to  her  or  dear  Rebecca  Archer,  please, 
with  my  love,  tell  them  so.  I  have  since  received 
a  letter  from  dear  T.  Scattergood,  dated  Dover, 
Second  month  13th.  He  does  not  know  his  wife's 
situation ;  says  nothing  about  returning ;  desires 
his  love  to  H.  Drinker  and  his,  and  M.  Sandwith. 
He  mentions  a  memorable  opportunity  he  has  had 
at  Foulkestone,  where  were  several  goodly  soldiers, 
concerning  whom  he  makes  this  remark:  ^'Oh; 


the  sweetness,  meekness,  and  love,  that  were  to  be 
felt  in  their  minds,  though  to  appearance  mi^ty 
men  !  Oreat  has  been  the  sympathy  and  love  that 
I  have  felt  for  this  class  of  people,  and  I  should 
not  wonder  if  they  are  numbered  among  the  first 
fruits  of  a  precious  visitation,  approaching  towards 
this  favoured  island.  The  Lord  in  his  love 
hasten  it!" 

J.  Evans,  R.  Rutter,  and  S.  Cresson,  unite  with 
me  in  love  to  thee.  Thine  to  them  was  encour- 
aging. Please  offer  mine  to  our  friends  J.  Pem- 
berton,  M.  Cresson,  dear  K.  Howell,  and  others 
in  thy  freedom.  I  note  thy  brotherly  hint  about 
'^  nooks  and  comers,"  and  hope  to  profit  by  it, 
but  dear  Henry,  thou  knowest  we  old  folks  can- 
not see  as  in  the  days  of  youth,  and  therefore  it 
is  a  comfort  that  there  is  a  lively  prospect  of  a 
succession  among  the  dear  youth.  This  is  indeed 
rejoicing  to  my  poor  mind.  May  they  be  kept 
down  to  the  immortal  Root  in  themselves,  and 
preserved  as  fruit  bearing  branches  in  the  heavenly 
vine,  is  my  prayer  for  them.  Report  says  our 
dear  S.  Emlen  is  coming  to  New  York  and  New- 
port. He  will  be  gladly  recdved  there,  but  if  he 
is  long  about  it  we  may  miss  his  company.  Our 
love  to  him. 

And'  now,  feeling  the  renewal  of  that  love 
which  in  earlier  life  was  our  encouragement,  and 
desiring  it  may  now,  towards  the  evening  of  our 
day,  become  our  song  of  rejoicing,  I  therein  con- 
clude, and  remain  thy  sincerely  obliged  Mend  and 
sister  in  the  truth,  R.  Jonis. 

(To  be  cootiDned.) 


Account  of  Hannah  Brown,  an  Elders  late  of 
Great  Ayton^  in  Yorksfdre^  England,  who 
died  ist  mo.  17,  1848,  aged  78  years. 

There  are  not  a  few  to  whom  the  blessed  testi- 
mony might  be  borne,  that  in  simplicity  and  godly 
sincerity,  they  have  had  their  conversation  among 
men,  of  whose  quiet  and  practically  Christian 
course  there  is  but  little  to  be  spoken  out  of  their 
own  circle,  when  thcv  are  gone.  It  might  be  well 
if  we  felt  more  deeply  tfaMi  we  do,  how  consider- 
able a  portion  of  the  means  provided  for  the  edifi* 
cation  of  the  Church,  consists  in  the  practical 
lessons  of  the  life,  given  by  its  least  conspicuous 
members.  Thev  leave  a  grateful  and  attractive 
savour  behind  uiem,  in  their  own  circles,  but  we 
believe  that  this  has  sometimes  been  lessened  by 
the  attempt  to  force  tlfe  character  unduly  on  the 
public  attention.  We  trust  this  may  not  be  the 
case  in  the  present  instance,  believing  that  there 
are  some  lessons  of  general  instruction  to  be 
found  in  the  little  sketch  of  our  departed  friend, 
which  we  are  about  to  give. 

Hannah  Brown  was  the  daughter  of  the  late 
Nicholas  Richardson,  of  Ayton,  a  friend  well 
known  fifty  years  aflo,  as  a  merchant  of  great  pro- 
bity, much  attached  to,  and  faithfully  upholding, 
the  ChristiaB  testimonies  of  our  religious  Society. 
He  had  three  daughters,  who  were  brought  up 
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with  great  care,  and  their  early  training  seemed  to 
be  bleesed  in  no  oommon  degree.  They  were  all 
exemplary  in  their  youth,  having  been  &voared 
with  the  touches  of  Divine  grace  upon  their 
hearts,  and  led  measurably,  by  yielding  thereto, 
to  love  and  fear  their  heavenly  Father.  They 
appear  to  have  been  exemplary  alike  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  filial  duties,  and  in  their  conjugal 
and  maternal  relations. 

Hannah  was  the  youngest  daughter,  and  was 
married  in  the  year  1800  to  William  Brown,  of 
Thirsk.  For  some  time,  their  prospects  in  life 
were  those  of  prosperity  and  outward  comfort; 
but,  in  a  few  years,  the  clouds  spread  over  them, 
and  she  was  called  to  the  trial  of  her  &ith  under 
circumstances  of  pecuniary  adversity.  In  the  for- 
mer condition,  though  thouffhtf ul  of,  and  kind  to 
the  poor,  she  was  ever  marked  by  personal  industry, 
by  great  simplicity  in  all  things,  and  by  a  careM 
avoidance  of  needless  expenditure.  It  is  believed, 
that,  when  the  change  in  her  husband's  circum- 
stances took  place,  she  had  no  ground  of  self- 
reproach — ^it  is  certain  she  was  not  reproached  by 
oUiers — and  she  -immediately  came  down  to  her 
altered  circumstances  without  a  murmur,  acting 
the  part  of  a  servant  as  well  as  mistress  in  her 
fiunily ;  mainly  concerned,  that,  by  their  fiiilure, 
any  one  should  lose  his  rightful  due,  or  any  shade 
should  be  cast  upon  their  christian  profession. 
She  was  then  the  mother  of  five  children,  the 
objects  of  her  anxious  solicitude. 

Soon  after  this  painfiil  occurrence,  they  removed 
to  Ayton,  taking  a  smiU  farm  for  their  support, 
and  had,  for  many  years,  an  arduous  struggle  to 
maintain  their  fiunily.  In  the  requisite  efforts, 
the  wife  took  an  important  part,  both  mentally 
and  bodily,  doing  all  she  could  to  save  expenditure 
or  the  labour  of  others.  Her  early  principles, 
her  industrious  habits,  and  her  naturad  decision 
of  character,  were  here  strikingly  exemplified,  and 
materially  contributed  to  the  degree  of  success, 
small  as  it  was,  which  attended  their  exertions 
during  the  twenty  years  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged on  the  farm.  Her  christian  walk,  through- 
out this  long  period,  as  i^  respected  the  training 
of  her  children,  and  her  endeavours  to  provide 
things  honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men,  were  truly 
exemplary.  She  might  be  spoken  of  in  the  words 
of  Solomon — "  The  heart  of  her  husband  doth 
safely  trust  in  her;  she  will  do  him  good  and  not 
evil  all  the  days  of  her  life.  She  seeketh  wool 
and  flax,  and  worketh  willingly  with  her  hands. 
....  Her  children  rise  up  and  call  her 
blessed." 

In  the  year  ISSl,  she  had  a  legacy  left  her  by 
a  relation,  which,  (her  children  bemg  able  to  sup- 
port themselves,)  she  thought  ajQfo^ed  a  compe- 
tency for  the  maintenance  of  her  husband  and 
herself;  and  they  retired  from  the  arduous  labours 
of  the  farm,  to  a  small  house  in  the  village  of 
Ayton.  This  change  had  become  the  more  de- 
sirable from  the  decreased  bodily  powers  of  her 
husband;  who  survived  only  about  three  jears.     I 


.  The  '^  competency"  on  which  this  couple  re^ 
tired,  did  not  exceed  £45  a  year.  The  industrious 
habits,  however,  of  our  friend  being  unabated, 
she  made  a  little  addition  to  her  income,  by  knit- 
ting; and  it  might  occasionally  be  further  en- 
hanced by  a  few  other  means.  These  items,  how- 
ever, it  is  certain,  did  not  very  considerably  in- 
crease her  income.  Yet  out  of  it  she  could  be 
hospitable,  spreading  her  table  occasionally,  and 
having  a  spare  bed,  for  her  friends.  She  could 
be  charitable  too :  administering  to  the  wants  of 
the  poor  around  her,  and  ever  ready  to  sympa- 
thise with  them  under  their  trials.  She  was  a 
subscriber  to  the  Bible  and  Peace  Societies  ;  to 
the  National  Stock ;  to  Ackworth  School ;  and  was 
ready,  on  special  occasions,  as  for  instance,  for  the 
poor  Irish,  or  the  building  of  a  school-house,  with 
her  one,  two,  or  three  pounds,  as  her  free-will  of- 
fering to  the  several  objects.  Thus,  no  inconsi- 
derable portion  of  her  means  was  expended  in  the 
luxury  of  doing  good;  and  yet,  such  was  her 
economy,  and  her  strict  regularity  and  punctuality 
in  all  things,  and  so  little  did  she  expend  upon 
herself,  that  she  was  able  to  lay  by  a  few  hundred 
pounds  for  unforeseen  calls,  or  for  her  surviving 
children.  The  last  seventeen  years  of  her  life 
may  be  said  to  have  been  passed  in  ease  and  com- 
fort, checkered,  however,  by  those  domestic  and 
other  incidents  to  which  humanity  is  exposed. 
She  was  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  the  Church, 
and  endeavoured  to  discharge  the  duty  of  one  of 
its  overseers  faithfully.  The  Bible  was  to  her,  in 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  her  life,  the  Book  of  books. 
She  greatly  loved  the  privilege  of  meeting  with 
her  friends  for  religious  worship,  and  thought  it 
a  favour  that  she  was  so  near  to  the  meeting-house 
that,  in  her  advanced  age,  she  could  attend  regu- 
larly. She  had  the  comfort  during  the  last  few 
years  of  her  life,  of  the  care  of  one  of  her  affec- 
tionate daughters.  Thus  passed  the  quiet  evening 
of  her  days.  Her  life  was  her  testimony;  and 
her  end,  in  the  humble  trust  of  redeeming  love 
and  mercy,  was  peace. — Annual  Monitor. 


MISSION  TO  THE  LONDON  TmEVBS. 

The  following  curious  and  interesting  account 
of  the  labours  of  a  Scotchman,  named  Walker, 
was  copied  originally  from  Hogg's  Weekly  In- 
structor. 

Perhaps  few  men  deserve  so  much  of  the  sym- 
pathy and  encouragement  of  their  Christian  ore- 
thren  as  those  missionaries  who  condescend  to 
men  of  the  most  wretched  estate — ^who,  full  of 
a  charity  and  sympathy  which  are  rare  in  this  cold 
world,  go  about  amidst  the  most  pestilential  airs, 
and  to  the  gloomiest  homes,  to  point  the  sunken 
eyes  of  the  thief  and  outcast,  to  purer  air  and 
brighter  homes  above.  Few  can  estimate  the 
harrowing  scenes  which  hourly  pain  the  home- 
missionaiy's  heart;  and  few  can  ever  know  the 
discouragements  that  meet  him  in  his  progressj 
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as  he  toils  on  in  the  servioe  of  his  Heavenly  Mas- 
ter ;  and  perhaps  as  few  can  realise  that  glorions 
fulness  of  faith  which  sustains  him  in  his  Master's 
work.  Perhaps  there  is  not  in  the  world  a  nian 
better  qualified  to  di8char|re  the  home-apostleship 
than  is  Mr.  A.  Walker^  \diom  we  have  called  the 
<<  Lion  of  Westminister"  at  York,  and  the  '*  Lamb 
of  Westminister"  in  London.  He  is  more  than  a 
lion  in  strength  of  purpose  and  moral  courage ; 
he  is  a  lamb  in  the  gentleness  of  his  soul  and  in 
the  humility  of  his  nature.  For  ten  years  he  has 
been  almost  daily  in  the  foulest  and  most  de- 
moralised purlieus  of  Westminster,  entering 
freely  and  without  fear  where  sincle  policemen 
dare  not  yenture  alone^  and  preachmg  and  doing 
good  to  brigands  and  robbers,  who  receive  him 
with  pleasure  and  listen  to  him  with  respect. 
Whilst  lately  in  London,  we  collected  several 
^ts  relating  to  this  remarkable  man  and  his  ser- 
vices^ and  we  had  determined  to  lav  them  before 
our  readers,  but  still  we  always  shrank,  from  a 
feeling  of  delicacy  towards  the  good  missionary, 
firom  intruding  on  his  modest  path,  and  interfer- 
ing with  a  course  so  nice  and  perilous  as  his. 
The  proceedings  of  a  thieves'  meeting,  published 
in  the  "  City  Misaon  Magazine,"  for  Nov.  1848, 
has  relieved  us  now,  however,  of  all  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility in  our  doing  so,  and  we  can  with 
peace  open  up  to  our  readers  a  glimpse  of  the 
path  in  which  Mr.  Walker  daily  treads.  He 
has  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  veriest  out- 
casts of  the  world ;  and,  let  the  world  sneer  at  the 
declaration  if  it  will,  he  declares,  and  we  t^lieve 
him,  that  there  are  many  virtues  living  side  by  side 
in  tiie  same  souls  with  the  sins  which  society 
sternly  and  inexorably  punishes^  and  religion  willi 
pi^  condemns. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  his  career,  Mr.  Walker 
had  related  to  a  friend  his  experience  of  the  wil- 
derness of  woe  to  which  he  went  in  faith  to  sow 
the  good  seedy  and  this  friend  being  much  struck 
wiUi  what  he  had  heard,  published  a  particular 
account  of  the  haunts  and  habits  of  the  Weetmm- 
ster  thieves.  It  must  be  recollected  that  these 
thieves  are  not  totally  illiterate^  and  that  they 
have  a  special  interest  in  watching  public  events. 
They  subscribe  for  newspapers,  and  otherwise 
take  a  lynx-eyed  cognisance  of  men  and  move- 
ments. The  paragraph  of  Mr.  W.'s  injudicious 
friend  met  the  eye  of  the  leader  of  one  of  the 
Westminster  gangs,  and  it  was  sworn  in  conclave, 
that,  as  the  missionary  had  betrayed  their  confi- 
dence, he  should  be  pushed  into  the  Thames 
some  dark  night.  Providence,  however,  prevent- 
ed the  consummation  of  this  plot.  The  chief  of 
the  murderers  revealed  their  purpose  to  a  female 
associate,  and  she,  remembennff  who  it  was  that 
brought  her  medicine  and  cordials  wben  she  was 
lying  at  the  point  of  death,  and  who  it  was  that 
always  spoke  to  her  so  gently  of  Christ's  love  for 
sinners  who  forsook  their  sins,  and  who  exhorted 
her  and  prayed  with  and  for  her,  rose  in  the  night- 
timC;  and  pale  and  trembling,  repaired  to  the 


good  missionary's  home  and  revealed  to  him  his 
danger. 

The  intrepid  soldier  of  the  cross  saw  at  once 
that  unless  he  acted  boldly  and  openly,  his  useful- 
ness was  gone  as  well  as  his  life  menaced.  He 
accordingly  went  to  the  band — ^accused  them  of 
their  plot — explained  the  circumstances  of  the 
publication — appealed  to  their  experience  of  his 
past  connection  with  them — and  so  regained  their 
confidence  by  his  fi^nkness,  that  every  design 
against  his  life  was  foregone,  and  these  very  mur- 
derers are  his  warmest  friends.  Even  so  do 
love  and  truth  quicken  those  who  are  dead  in 
trespasses  and  sins. 

We  have  often  heard  the  adage  bandied  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  ''there  is  honour  among 
thieves,"  and  the  fact  is  substantiated  by  Mr. 
Walker's  experience.  On  one  occasion,  a  friend 
expressed  much  anxiety  to  accompany  the  mis- 
sionary oii  one  of  his  visits  to  a  band,  whom  he 
had  promised  to  meet  in  a  secret  place  on  a  Sab- 
bath afternoon.  **  I  shall  take  you  to  the  outside 
of  the  building,  but  I  cannot  take  it  upon  me  to 
admit  you  to  our  meeting,  unless  I  obtain  per- 
mission," said  the  missionary,  yielding  to  his 
persuasion  at  last.  The  permission  of  the  cap- 
tain was  asked  and  obtained,  and  the  friend  was 
allowed  to  join  the  meeting.  After  prayer  was 
over,  his  friend  whispered  in  Mr.  Walker's  ear 
that  his  handkerchief  was  gone.  The  captain 
being  informed  of  the  &ct,  immediately  command- 
ed it  to  be  restored,  at  the  same  time  indig 


saying  to  the  thief  who  had  taken  it, 

no  longer  a  member  of  our  band^  we  shall  have  no 

dishonourable  fellow  with  us." 

Although  driven  from  the  paths  of  virtue,  and 
peaccj  and  honesty,  many  of  these  thieves  retain 
a  high  sense  of  the  dignity  of  probity,  and  often 
bear  something  like  an  honourable  testimony  to 
an  honest  life.  One  notorious  thief  in  Westmin- 
ster gives  one  pound  a  year  to  a  ragged  school, 
and  on  more  than  one  occasion  he  has  led  chil- 
dren to  its  door  and  pointed  their  way  towards  it. 
"  Ah/'  said  he  to  the  missionary,  who  one  day 
had  referred  to  his  anxiety  for  juvenile  instmo- 
tion,  ''although  I  am  4  thief  myself,  I  do  not 
wish  others  to  be  so.  I  am  not  so  witii  my  wiH. 
The  law  made  me  so.  My  first  imprisonment 
was  a  false  one.  I  was  innocent  of  the  crime  im- 
puted to  me,  nevertheless  I  was  punished  and 
ruined.  When  I  came  from  prison  I  was  an  out- 
cast from  society.  Nobody  would  employ  a  'jail 
bird,'  and  I  was  therefore  fwced  to  become  what 
the  blind  law  had  made  me  appear  to  be^  and  what 
the  world  believed  me  to  be." 

This  is  not  a  singular  case  in  the  missionary's 
experience,  and  happily  he  has  been  the  means  of 
reclaiming  one  at  least  to  peace  and  respectability, 
whom  the  law  had  punished  in  mistake,  but  un- 
mistakeably  thrown  into  the  vortex  of  crime. 
One  young  man  who  robbed,  not  because  he  loved 
to  do  so,  but  because  the  honest  would  not  give 
him  honourable  employment  after  a  fieilse  im« 
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prusonmenty  was  led  back  to  the  path  of  virtae  by 
this  minister  of  loye,  and  now  occupies  a  respect- 
able position  in  society. 

The  life  of  the  missionary  in  the  homes  and 
haunts  of  the  vile^  is  a  life  of  active  charity,  and 
such  a  one  as  prepares  him  for  the  apostolic  mea- 
sure of  this  cardinal  Christian  virtue.  Mr. 
Walker  has  been  somewhat  censured  by  fastidious 
friends  for  his  exertions  to  reclaim  the  weakest 
and  the  most  pitiable  portion  of  all  those  who 
have  been  seduced  from  the  path  of  rectitude. 
Many  poor  unfortunates  have  been  led  back  to 
the  ways  of  pleasantness  by  this  hero  of  philan- 
thropy,  and  are  now  the  uvoured  occupants  of 
happy  homes. 

The  secret  of  Mr.  Walker's  success  in  teaching 
these  our  poor  brothers  and  sisters  of  humanity, 
is  love.  He  went  first  amongst  them  and  be- 
friended them,  and,  having  gained  their  confidence, 
he  lifted  up  the  veil  that  divided  them  from  the 
Redeemer's  kingdom — ^preached  repentance,  and 
pcHnted  to  the  glorious  heavens,  through  the 
merits  of  the  crucified  Saviour.  '*  I  would  rather 
consent  to  die  than  divulge  to  the  law  officers 
anythinff  that  has  been  revealed  in  confidence  to 
me  by  mese  people,"  says  the  good  missionary } 
"Ism  the  servant  of  Him  whose  ministry  is  love, 
and  who  reserves  to  himself  vengeance.'' 

For  ten  years  has  Mr.  Walker  lived  amongst 
these  people,  condemning  their  practices,  pointing 
out  the  evil  of  their  ways,  describing  the  peace 
and  glory  of  virtue  and  religion,  and  never  in  one 
single  instance  suffering  an  expression  palliating 
their  ways  of  life  to  cross  his  lips ;  and  yet  the 
veiy  thieves  breathe  his  name  in  love.  The  poor 
and  lowly  scatter  blessing?  perfumed  with  the  in- 
cense of  prayer  upon  his  path,  and  the  despond- 
in£  and  sorrowing  sigh,  and  ''  wish  that  they  were 
only  as  sure  of  heaven  as  he." 


VITAL  FAITH. 

There  is  probably  no  reading,  which  gives 
more  pain  to  the  trulv  benevolent  and  Christian 
mind,  than  that  which  kas  relation  to  religious 
controversy ;  the  humiliating  story  of  the  aliena- 
tions, the  mutual  attacks,  and  persecutions  of 
reli^ous  sects.  Many,  to  whom  a  candid  judg- 
ment cannot  well  refuse  the  attributes  of  sin- 
cerity and  piety,  have  regarded  each  other  with 
a  degree  of  distrust  and  jealousy,  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  explain,  consistently  with  the  prin- 
ciples and  ckims  of  religion.  If  this  state  of 
things  had  ended  in  distrust)  it  would  have  been 
more  tolerable ;  but  it  proceeds  oftentimes  from 
distrust  to  hatred,  from  want  of  sympathy  to 
positive  and  aggressive  alienation,  and  does  not 
terminate  till  it  leads  its  victim  to  the  rack,  the 
prison,  and  the  place  of  execution. 

We  are  aWare  that  the  state  of  things  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  has  sometimes  been  ascribed  to 
the  Christian  religion;  and  we  are  willing  to  con- 


cede to  those  who  make  this  unfavourable  sugges- 
tion, that  a  man  who  is  entirely  destitute  of  reli- 
f'lon,  cannot  be  expected  to  contend  for  religion. 
0  him  it  is  a  matter  of  great  indifference,  whe- 
ther the  cause  of  Christ  rises  or  foils,  whether 
error  is  prostrated,  or  is  triumphant.  But  place 
religion  in  the  heart,  and  though  it  be  but  the  be- 
ginning of  religion,  the  "  grain  of  mustard  seed," 
it  is  a  necessary  result,  that  his  indifference  will 
be  changed  into  watchfulness  and  solicitude.  The 
person,  who  is  the  subject  of  Christian  grace, 
though  in  a  small  degree,  knows  the  difference 
between  religion  and  irreligion :  between  a  regard 
to  God's  glory,  and  neglect  of  it,  and  between  the 
important  results  to  which  thej  respectively  give 
rise.  To  be  indifferent,  therefore,  is  impossible. 
But  it  does  not  follow,  that  because  he  ceases  to 
be  indifferent,  he  must  therefore  be  distrustful, 
passionate,  and  cruel.  We  entirely  discard  the 
inference,  that  these  things  are  the  result  of  reli- 
gion. It  is  true,  they  are  incidentally  connected 
witii  religion,  but  are  not  its  results;  strictly  and 
truly,  they  are  the  results  of  that  still  remaining 
in  the  heart,  which  is  not  religion.  They  are 
the  results  of  those  parts  of  man's  nature,  which 
religion  has  not  yet  been  able  to  overcome ;  so 
that  the  difficulty  is  not  with  his  reli^on,  but 
with  the  small  degree  of  it;  and  accordingly  we 
proceed  to  say,  that  the  spirit  of  controversy  will 
cease,  in  proportion  as  noliness  advances;  not 
because  there  will  be  less  love  for  the  truth,  but 
because  there  will  be  more  faith  in  Ood.  The 
man  <tf  a  small  degree  of  fiedth,  loves  the  church 
undoubtedly,  and  the  interests  of  the  church; 
but  he  fears  it  will  one  day  fall  under  the  attacks 
of  its  adversaries.  The  man  of  strong  firith  loves 
the  church,  but  he  believes  that  the  church  is 
safe,  because  God  is  its  proteetcM-.  The  man  of 
little  faith  loves  the  truth,  but  he  is  jealous,  and 
pained  at  every  variation  from  it.  The  man  of 
strong  faith  loves  the  truth  equally  well,  but  hav- 
ing confidence  in  the  power  of  >  the  truth  to  make 
its  own  cause  good,  he  has  less  anxieiy,  whilst  he 
has  equal  affiution.  The  man  of  little  faith  is 
a  feariul,  and  to  some  extent,  a  selfish  man ;  and 
these  mental  trials  naturally  react  upon  and  ex- 
aggerate his  distrust  of  others.  The  man  of 
strong  faith,  is  neoessarily  courageous  and  gene- 
rous; and  has  every  disposition,  therefore,  to 
rave  even  his  enemies  what  is  justly  their  due. 
The  man  of  little  faith,  not  being  able  to  see  &r, 
resorts  to  what  is  visible  and  tangible,  to  human 
instrumentality,  mingled  up,  as  it  generally  is, 
with  human  passion.  The  man  of  strong  faith 
relies  with  confidence  upon  what  is  unseen;  and 
conscientiously  regrets  all  movements,  all  instru- 
mentality, which  has  not  God  for  its  author. 
The  results  are  obvious.  History  has  declared 
them.  On  the  one  hand,  we  see  distrust,  jealousy, 
evil  surmises,  evil  speaking,  persecution,  imprison- 
ment, and  death.  The  earth  has  been  covered 
with  Christian  blood,  shed  by  the  hands  of  pro- 
fessing Christians^  simply  because  they  have  not 
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been  such  Ghrigtaaiks  as  they  should  have  been, 
but  were  men  of  little  ^edth.  It  was  not  because 
tbey  had  religion,  but  because  they  had  not 
enough  religion ;  not  because  they  had  faith,  but 
because  they  wanted  more  faith.  On  the  other 
band,  strong  faith,  by  a  natural  and  unalterable 
law,  gives  vigour  to  strong  love;  that  love,  which, 
in  the  language  of  the  Apostle,  ^^  suffereth  Ions, 
and  is  kind,  envieth  not,  is  not  easily  provoked, 
thinketh  no  evil,  beareth  all  things,  bebeveth  all 
things,  hopeth  all  thingii,  endnreth  all  things." 
Such  faith,  resulting  in  such  love,  does  not  give 
rise  to  contention,  but  terminates  it.  It  hushes 
the  voice  of  suspicion  and  unkindness }  it  breaks 
the  chain  of  the  prisoner,  and  quenches  the  fire 
of  the  stake.  The  time  has  arrived,  in  God's 
providence,  when  good  men,  in  the  increase  of 
their  faith,  begin  to  see  the  propriety  of  imitating 
the  example  of  the  Saviour,  and  of  sitting  down, 
in  the  spirit  of  benevolence  and  sympathy,  even 
with  the  '^  publican  and  sinner,''  not  on  the 
ground  of  a  common  character,  but  on  the 
gronnd  of  a  common  humanity ;  not  because  the 
sin  is  not  hateful,  but  because  the  sinner  is  an 
object  worthy  to  be  saved.  The  experiment  has 
b^  tried,  of  making  Christians,  by  separating 
Christianity  from  humanity,  by  means  of  argu- 
ment embittered  with  contempt,  by  denunciation, 
by  fines,  by  imprisonment,  and  by  torture ;  it  has 
been  tried  by  those  who  were  oftentimes  very  sin- 
cere undoubtedly :  but  it  has  failed,  as  it  ought 
to  fail;  and  as  it  always  will  fail.  A  new  era, 
characterized  by  a  higher  confidence  in  Ood,  has 
opened  upon  tne  world ; — ^it  is  incipient,  but  it 
has  come.  We  see  but  the  first  glimmer  of  the 
dawn;  but  it  is  rapidly  increasing  to  noon-day 
effulgence.  The  unbeliever  and  the  Christian 
can  five  under  the  shield  of  the  same  civil  consti- 
tution, can  recognise  in  each  other  the  rights  of 
conscience,  can  walk  in  the  same  road,  can  labour 
in  the  same  field,  can  sit  at  the  same  table,  and 
can  sympathize  and  aid  in  their  common  trials 
and  duties;  and  we  cannot  hesitate  for  a  moment 
to  say,  that  the  spirit  of  forbearance  and  love, 
which  is  beginning  to  characterize  the  present 
age  of  the  world,  will  present  in  behalf  of  Chris- 
tianity its  most  triumphant  argument,  and  will 
win  more  extensive  and  more  glorious  trophies  to 
the  cross  of  Christ,  than  have  nonoured  any  pre- 
vious period. 

We  would  not  have  it  understood,  as  we  sup- 
.  pose  it  cannot  be  understood,  that  we  regard  it 
nnimportant  to  maintain  and  defend  the  truth. 
Far  from  it ;  the  doctrine  of  fiiith  does  not  require 
this.  Belief  can  never  rest  upon  negatives;  it 
always  implies  something  believed  in;  and  it  is  no 
discredit  to  any  man,  or  any  body  of  men,  to  assert 
candidly  and  frankly  what  it  is  which  they  be- 
lieve. It  is  their  duty  to  do  it.  But  what  we  mean 
to  say  is,  that  the  truth  itself  regrets  all  defence 
and  supports,  which  are  not  made  in  a  true  spirit; 
it  does  not  need,  and  cannot  accept  any  such  aid. 
Every  thing  which  is  not  done  deliberately,  justly, « 


and  benevolently,  is  done  falsely*  Any  thing  and 
eveiy  thing  in  human  action,  which  is  not  prompt* 
ed  by  the  principle  of  love,  and  is  not  regulated 
by  nght,  embodies  a  falsehood ;  it  is  not,  strictly 
speaking,  a  natural  fiEilsehood;  it  is  not  a  fiilse- 
hood  in  mathematics,  but  it  is  a  fiilsehood  in  life. 
It  has  that  in  it,  which  is  inconsistent  with  the 
nature  and  order  of  things ;  and  therefore,  hav- 
ing the  element  of  death  in  itself,  it  communi- 
cates disease  and  death  to  every  thing  it  touches. 
There  can  be  no  greater  or  more  injudicious  error, 
than  to  suppose  Uiat  the  truth  requires  or  desires 
to  be  sustained  by  a  false  spirit.  Love  the  truth, 
maintain  the  truth,  propagate  it,  but  not  at  the 
expense  of  truth  itself;  not  at  the  expense  of 
the  best  and  truest  elements  of  man's  nature; 
not  at  the  expense  of  honour,  of  Christianity, 
and  of  everlasting  life.  The  truth  has  power; 
but  it  is  the  trul£,  when  sustained  and  anointed 
by  a  true  spirit,  which  has  the  highest  power  to 
overcome  all  its  enemies.  It  is  Uie  truth,  thus 
anointed  and  thus  supported,  which  shall  har- 
monize every  discordant  interest,  which  shall 
brins  to  the  true  standard  every  erring  intellect, 
whi<m  shall  demolish  every  idol  temple,  and  make 
eveiy  hill  and  valley  vocal  with  the  Saviour's  name . 
The  principles  which  are  involved  in  these 
remarks,  apply  to  other  forms  of  distrust  and  con- 
tention. All  jealousy,  all  contention,  all  strife, 
both  of  individuals  and  nations  will  cease,  when- 
ever and  wherever  men  have  full  faith  in  God. 
''It  is  better  to  trust  in  the  liord,"  says  the 
Psalmist,  ''than  to  put  confidence  in  man.  It  is 
better  to  trust  in  the  Lord,  than  to  put  confidence 
in  princes.  The  Lord  is  on  my  side ;  I  will  not 
fear  what  man  can  do  unto  me."  ^When  nations 
have  faith,  that  is  to  say,  when  the  just  mass  of 
the  people  which  compose  nations,  bave  faith, 
such  feith  as  the  Gospel  of  God  contemplates, 
but  which  has  been  as  yet  realized  only  in  part, 
then  wars  will  cease.  "Vengeance  is  mine;  I 
will  repay,  saith  the  Lord."  The  nation  that  has 
so  much  faith  in  God,  as  to  proclaim  itself  go- 
verned by  the  principle  of  justice,  of  forbearance, 
forgiveness,  and  good  will,  and  which  in  accord- 
ance with  tbis  announc^sient,  shall  cease  to  place 
its  chief  confidence  in  battlements  and  armies, 
win  find  itself  stronger,  in  the  panoply  of  peace, 
than  other  nations  are  in  the  munitions  of  war. 
It  will  bo  surrounded  by  a  wall,  not  made  of  iron 
or  brass,  but  stronger  than  either;  which  swords 
cannot  pierce,  and  palls  cannot  batter  down ;  the 
mighty  rampart  of  a  world's  admiration  and  affec- 
tion. More  than  all,  it  will  be  sunounded  bv 
that  invisible  and  protectmg  arm,  mighty,  though 
unseen,  which  always  follows  in  the  une  of  Ghkl's 
promises.  "Therefore,  if  thine  enemy  hunfler, 
feed  him;  if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink.  Bless 
them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate 
you,  and  pray  for  them  which  despitefully  use 
you,  and  persecute  you;  that  ye  may  be  the  chil- 
dren of  your  Father,  which  is  in  heaven." — 
Upham's  "  Life  of  Faith.'' 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FOURTH  MONTH  7,  1849. 


An  article  od  Phonography,  furnished  by  a  cor- 
respondent, is  introduced  into  the  present  number. 
This  is  a  subject  with  which  the  editor  freely 
acknowledges  himself  very  imperfectly  acquainted ; 
yet,  in  common  with  every  man'  of  obsenration,  he 
is  fully  sensible  of  the  inconvenience  and  compli- 
cated character  of  our  present  alphabet,  particularly 
in  the  orthography  of  words  of  Teutonic  origin.  If 
we  consider  the  various  sounds  represented  by  the 
same  combination  of  letters  in  the  words  cou^ 
plough,  though,  through,  tougfi,  we  see  nothing  but 
confusion;  the  letters  ough  rejaesenting  sounds 
nsuaUy  denoted  by  of,  ow,  o,«,  and  uf,  respectively. 
This  subject,  many  years  ago,  occupied  the  atten* 
tion  of  Dr.  Franklin,  whose  efforts  to  produce  an 
improved  alphabet  are  generally  known,  but  his 
work  has  been  permitted  to  sleep,  with  its  author, 
the  sleep  of  death. 

Upwards  of  fifty  years  ago,  Dr.  Thornton,  after- 
wards Superintendent  of  the  Patent  Office  at  Wash- 
ington, employed  his  ingenuity  in  an  attempt  to 
devise  an  alphabet  in  which  every  letter  should  be 
the  representative  of  a  single  sound.  His  mind  was 
drawn  to  the  subject  in  consequence,  as  the  editor 
heard  him  assert,  of  an  effort  which  he  was  making 
to  teach  a  black  boy  to  spell.  The  word  which 
occurring,  he  could  not  make  his  pupil  understand 
that  w-h-i-c-h  cppresented  the  word  in  question ',  and 
finding  the  skull  of  the  black  boy  too  thick  to  admit 
the  conclusion,  he  began  to  try  whether  he  could 
comprehend  it  himself;  and  after  analyzing  the 
word,  and  compounding  the  letters  as  well  as  he 
could,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  w-h-i-c-h  no 
more  spelled  which,  than  they  speUed  abraca- 
dabra. 

He  then  commenced  the  labour  of  finding  all  the 
simple  sounds  in  the  English  language,  and  assign- 
ing a  character  to  each.  In  this  he  used  the  letters 
previously  known,  as  far  as  they  would  go.  His 
dissertation  was  published  in  the  transactions  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society.  This  plan,  if 
introduced  into  general  use,  would  obviate  the  dif- 
ficulty of  spelling,  as  every  person,  who  understood 
the  alphabet,  and  knew  how  a  word  was  pro- 
nounced, would  indicate  it  by  the  same  character. 
The  plan  now  presented  to  the  public  embraces 
a  much  more  important  principle.  It  purposes  not 
only  to  render  the  orthography  perfectly  simple 
and  uniform,  but  to  simplify  the  form  of  the  cha- 
racters, so  as  greatly  to  reduce  the  labour  of  writing. 
If  the  system  should  prove  what  it  is  represented 
to  be,  it  can  hardly  fail  to  revolutionize  the  litera- 
ture of  the  civilized  world.    As  at  present  advised, 


the  editor  can  readily  conceive  that  this  new  method 
of  writing  may  be  a  valuable  improvement  upon  the 
stenographic  art.  But  more  time  and  experience 
appear  necessary,  before  we  can  adopt  the  conclu- 
sion that  our  present  system,  as  well  as  all  that  have 
preceded  it,  are  to  be  swept  away,  or  remain 
among  the  relics  of  antiquity,  intelligible  to  those 
only  who  are  deeply  versed  in  the  learning  of  the 
ages  that  are  past.  At  the  same  time,  it  appears 
highly  desirable  that  our  young  people  should  make 
tiiemsehres  acquainted  with  iconography,  so  as  to 
enjoy  the  advantages,  partial  or  general,  which  it  is 
capable  of  affording. 

Intimately  aissociated  with  this  subject,  it  maybe 
justly  remarked  that,  irregular  and  confused  as 
some  portions  of  our  orthography  confessedly  are, 
it  is  quite  desirable  that  this  confusion  should  not 
be  increased  by  injudicious  or  capricious  changes. 
If  every  author  of  a  dictionary,  and  every  writer 
and  printer  of  books,  feels  at  liberty  to  adopt  an 
orthograi^iy  of  his  own,  the"  consequence  seems 
inevitable,  that  instead  of  rectifying  the  existing 
anomalies,  a  greater  degree  of  confusion  will  over- 
spread the  literature  of  the  following  age.  The 
assertion  of  Judge  Blackstone  is,  perhaps,  quite  as 
applicable  to  spelling  as  to  jurisprudence,  that  it  is 
often  more  important  that  the  law  should  be 
known,  than  that  it  should  be  right.  That  which 
is  uncertain  cannot  be  known;  and  that  which  is 
continually  and  capriciously  changing  can  hardly 
be  certain. 

The  article,  "Mission  to  the  London  Thieves," 
presents  a  Fubject  of  consideration  which,  though 
not  new  to  the  readers  of  the  RoTiew,  or  to  the 
community  in  general,  has  not  attained  the  j^ace 
which  its  magnitude  demands.  Until  a  compara- 
tively reoent  period,  the  penal  laws  of  most,  if  not 
all  nations,  were  exclusively  vindictive.  The  per- 
son who  had  so  far  trespassed  upon  the  order  of 
society  as  to  become  the  subject  of  penal  law,  was 
regarded  as  an  offcast  and  enemy  of  the  community; 
and  the  man  who  is  treated  as  an  enemy  to  the 
community,  almost  unavoidably  becomes  one.  In 
a  dense  population,  where  the  avenues  to  profitable 
employment  are  choked  up,  there  must  be  many 
who  find  great  difficulty  in  procuring  a  livelihood.^ 
There  can  be  no  reasonaUe  doubt  that  a  part  of 
that  difficulty  arises  from  the  artificial  state  of 
society,— a  state  which  would  be  essentially  im- 
proved if  regulated  entirely  on  Christian  principles. 
In  such  a  community,  the  man  who  is  destitute  of 
property  has  nothing  but  his  industry  and  his  cha- 
racter to  depend  upon.  If  the  character  is  destroyed, 
the  means  of  an  honest  support  are  withdrawn.  The 
aYcraion  and  contempt  which  are  cast  upon  the 
violaters  of  property,  and  which  are  ostenaiUy  de* 
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signed  to  dlBCOorage  dishonesty,  operate  in  practice 
to  produce  the  very  evils  they  were  supposed  to 
diminish. 

Too  long  and  too  exclusively  has  the  world  relied 
on  the  terrors  of  the  law  for  the  suppression  or  pre- 
vention of  crimes.  It  is  time  to  try  more  exten- 
sively, than  has  yet  been  done,  the  allurements  o^ 
hope.  While  we  wonld  decry  and  diacoantenance 
that  morbid  sensibility  to  the  sufferings  of  offenders, 
which  would  give  encouragement  to  crimes,  and 
restrain  the  exercise  of  a  salntary  discipline  ]  it  is 
important  to  remember  that  while  vindictive  pun- 
ishments, even  when  visited  on  actual  transgressors, 
tend  to  produce  hardness  and  ineensibility,  their 
application,  even  by  mistake,  to  inno<:ent  victims, 
produces  a  recklessness  of  feeling  wofuUy  destruc- 
tive to  rectitude  of  purpose.  But,  as  few  minds 
are  so  completely  depraved  as  not  to  harbour  some 
lurking  inclination  towards  the  paths  of  virtue,  and 
scarcely  any  are  so  hardened  as  to  be  insensible  to 
kindness,  the  most  effectual  method  of  producing 
reformation  is  to  cultivate  the  better  feelings  of 
offenders,  to  give  vitality  to  the  latent  seeds  of 
virtue,  to  strengthen  the  things  that  remain  and  are 
ready  to  die,  and  especially  to  awaken  their  hopes 
of  redemption  through  faith  in  the  Saviour,  who  was 
set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation  for  the  remission  of 
sins  that  are  past. 


It  was  mentioned  in  a  former  number  that  our 
friend  Thomas  Amett,  of  Waynesville,  Warren 
county,  Ohio,  but  a  member  of  Indiana  Yearly 
Meeting,  had  been  liberated  to  perform  a  visit  in 
the  love  of  the  gospel  to  Friends  and  others  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  In  pursuance  of  this 
prospect,  he  passed  through  this  city  a  few  days 
ago  on  his  way  to  New  York,  with  an  expectation 
of  embarking  at  that  port  for  Europe ;  and  by  the 
time  this  notice  reaches  our  readers  he  will  pro- 
bably be  rolling  on  the  green  Atlantic.  May  he  be 
mercifully  preserved  in  the  line  of  his  duty,  and 
from  perils  on  every  hand. 

House  of  Represkktatives  or  the  Federal 
Government. — The  number  of  representatives,  in 
the  first  and  second  congress  was  fixed  by  the  Con- 
stitution, as  given  in  the  first  column  of  the  following 
table.  The  members,  at  all  subsequent  periods, 
were  deduced  from  the  decennial  enumerations,  be- 
ginning with  1790.  The  representative  number  is 
computed  by  taking  all  the  free  persons,  including 
those  bound  to  a  term  of  service,  and  excluding  In- 
dians not  taxed,  and  adding  three- fifths  of  the 
slaves.*    The  number  allotted  to  one  Bepresenta- 

♦  Each  state,  whatever  ito  popidatioD,  is  allowed  one 
Eepresentative. 


tive  is  fixed  by  act  of  Congress.  On  the  first  and 
second  census,  one  representative  was  allowed  to 
thirty -three  thousand.  On  the  third,  one  to  thirty- 
five  thousand ;  on  the  fourth,  one  to  forty  thousand  ] 
on  the  fifth,  one  to  forty-seven  thousand  seven 
hundred.  The  remainders,  however  large,  were 
rejected.  On  the  sixth  census,  a  representative 
was  allotted  to  every  seventy  thousand  six  hundred 
and  eighty.  But  if  the  population  of  a  state,  when 
divided  by  this  number,  leaves  a  remainder  greater 
than  half  the  divisor,  this  remainder  entitles  the 
state  to  an  additional  representative. 

It  may  be  to  some  readers  a  subject  of  enquiry, 
why  even  thousands  were  not  retained,  in  the  two 
last  at  well  as  in  former  allotments.  A  little  atten- 
tion to  the  representation  deduced  from  the  sixth 
census,  may  reasonably  induce  a  belief  that  there 
was  a  reason  for  it.  Had  seventy  thousand  been 
assumed  as  the  number  entitled  to  one  representa- 
tive, the  remainders  in  the  cases  of  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  would  have 
been  thirty-seven,  forty-eight,  forty-four,  and  forty- 
nine  thousands  respectively,  omitting  the  lower 
numbers.  Thus  we  find  that  the  addition  of  six 
hundred  and  eighty  to  the  thousands,  cut  off  four 
representatives  from  the  free  states,  while  it  left 
the  number  representing  the  slave  states  unchanged. 

It  is  also  somewhat  curious,  that  in  the  free 
states  the  nmnbers,  not  represented,  by  the  rejec- 
tion of  remainders  less  than  half  the  divisor, 
amount  collectively  to  191,153 ;  while  the  numbers 
represented  beyond  the  actual  population,  by  the 
effect  of  remainders  exceeding  half  the  divisor, 
amount  to  73,237;  thus  leaving  118,916  unrepre- 
sented :  while  in  the  slave  states,  those  numbers 
are  respectively  86,611  and  74,573 ;  leaving  unre- 
presented only  13,038.*  If  the  representatives  were 
computed  in  the  same  manner  as  they  are,  but 
upon  the  free  population  only,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama, 
would  lose  collectively  twenty  representatives.  In 
other  words,  twenty  members  of  the  present  House 
of  Representatives  are  indebted  for  their  seats  to 
the  representation  allowed  for  the  slaves. 

As  the  free  coloured  people  are  not  allowed  in 
any  but  very  few  states  of  the  Union,  to  exercise 
the  rights  of  suffrage,  the  House  may  be  justly  re- 
garded as  composed  of  representatives  of  the  white 
population.  We  have  then  in  the  free  states,  in- 
cluding Delaware,  9,615,626  white  persons  repre- 
sented in  Congress  by  130  members;  and  in  the 
slave  states  they  have  4,573,592  whites  represented 
by  100  members.  In  other  words,  a  delegate  from 
the  free  states  represents  73,966  white  persons, 

•  In  this  enumeration,  Delaware  is  reckoned  with  the 
free  states,  the  slaves  being  chiefly  in  one  county. 
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while  a  delegate  from  the  nlaye 

Btatef 

I  has  but, 

45,736  white  constitaents.    Surely  there  is  no  great 

reason  to  apprehend  that  the  Soum  will  suffer  injus- 

tice from  the  North. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  re. 

presentatives  during  the  different  decennial  periods 

since  the  establishment  of  the  existing  government, 

and  affords  a  striking  illustration  of  the  changes 

which  have  taken  place  in  the  relative  numbers  in 

different  parts  of  the  Union. 

STATES. 

1787 

1790 

1800 

1810 

1820 

1830 

1840 

Maine 

7 

8 

7 

New  Hampshire 

3 

4 

5 

6 

6 

5 

4 

Massachusetts 

8 

14 

17 

20 

13 

12 

10 

Rhode  Island 

1 

2 

2 

9 

2 

9 

2 

Connecticut 

5 

7 

7 

7 

6 

6 

4 

Vermont 

2 

4 

6 

5 

6 

4 

New  York 

6 

10 

17 

27 

34 

40 

34 

New  Jersey 

4 

5 

6 

6 

6 

6 

5 

Pennsylvania 

8 

13 

18 

23 

26 

28 

24 

Delaware 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Maryland 

6 

8 

9 

9 

9 

8 

6 

Virginia 

10 

19 

22 

28 

22 

21 

15 

North  Carolina 

5 

10 

12 

13 

13 

13 

9 

South  Carolina 

5 

6 

8 

9 

9 

9 

7 

Geoiigia 

3 

S 

4 

6 

7 

9 

8 

Kentucky 

0 

2 

6 

10 

18 

13 

10 

Tennessee 

0 

0 

3 

6 

9 

13 

11 

Ohio 

0 

0 

0 

6 

14 

19 

21 

Louisiana 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

4 

Indiana 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

7 

10 

Mississippi 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

4 

Illinois      ' 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

7 

Alabama 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

5 

7 

Misfsouri 

0 

0 

(1 

0 

0 

2 

5 

Michigan 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Arkansas 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Florida 

0 

u 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Texas 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Iowa 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Wisconsin 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

MAaRTED.>-At  Friends*  meetinghouse  on  Twelfth 
street,  in  this  city^  on  Fourth-day,  the  28th  ult., 
Isaac  Lbeds,  of  New  Jersey,  to  Sarah  D.  Powsll. 


Died, — At  his  residence  in  Camden,  New  Jersey, 
on  Seventh-day,  the  3d  of  last  month,  after  a  short 
illness,  John  Hartshorue,  in  the  87th  year  of  his 
age,  a  member  of  the  Southern  District  Monthly 
Meeting,  Philadelphia. 

For  Friends*  Review. 
PHONOORAPHT. 

Phonography,  as  the  term  implies,  is  the  art  of 
writing  by  iound. 

Those  who  are  accustomed  to  teaching,  can  es- 
pecially appreciate  the  importance  of  a  system 
that  will  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  knowledge ; 
and  all  classes  are  interested  in  improvements 
that  will  promote  the  economy  of  time. 

Phonography  was  invented  by  Isaac  Pitman,  of 
Bath,  England,  and  from  its  legibility,  and  sim- 
plicity, and  the  sound  philosophy  of  its  basis^  bids 


fiiir  to  take  rank  as  one  of  ihe  great  improve- 
ments of  the  day. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  suppose,  that  what  we 
have  long  been  accustomed  to,  must  have  attained 
its  highest  perfection ;  bat  eveir  day's  experience 
satisfies  us,  that  almost  every  thing  Is  sosoeptiblc 
of  improvement;  and  in  no  one  particular,  per- 
haps, is  improvement  more  needed^  than  in  tiie 
present  mode  of  writing  the  English  language. 

After  carefully  analysing  the  sounds  of  the 
language,  Pitman  displayed  much  good  sense  in 
selecting  simple  geometric  signs  to  represent 
these  sounds.  These  signs  are  capable  of  rapid 
combination,  and  also  of  considerable  abridge- 
ment, without  impairing  their  legibility ;  and  tne 
ingenuity  and  intelligence  displayed  in  elaborating 
the  art,  are  highly  creditable  to  the  inventor,  and 
entitle  him  to  be  ranked  among  the  benefaictors 
of  his  race. 

Each'  sign  is  used  for  a  sound,  and  always  re- 
presents that  sound,  and  thai  sound  only.  Those 
who  are  not  familiar  with  its  prindples,  can 
hardly  believe,  that  so  simple,  and  so  expeditious 
a  mode  of  committing  thoughts  to  paper,  should 
so  long  have  remained  undiscovered. 

The  extraordinary  talent  displayed,  even  by 
that  unlettered  Cherokee  Indian,  Grcorce  Gist,  in 
the  invention  of  his  syllabic  alphabet,  snows  what 
can  be  accomplished  by  an  ingenious  mind,  act- 
ing upon  the  simple  principles  of  nature. 

Such  has  been  the  plan  pursued  by  Pitman, 
and  wonderful  also  the  results. 

When  reasonable  experience  is  attained,  the 
generality  of  persons  will  write  three  or  four 
times  as  fast,  as  by  the  present  mode,  and  for  the 
simple  reason,  that  so  much  less  labour  is  needed 
to  express  the  same  words. 

Those  who  find  it  difficult  to  write  twenty  to 
twenty  five  words  of  our  present  long  hand  in  a 
minute,  can  hardly  conceive  it  possible,  that  a 
hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  words  can  be 
written  in  the  same  length  of  time,  and  yet  such 
is  the  fact ;  and  to  such  perfection  has  the  itrt 
obtained,  that  a  compositor  can  set  up  his  types 
from  the  phonographic  manuscript 

On  a  recent  occasion  at  Washington  city,  in  the 
presence  of  a  number  of  members  of  Congress 
and  others,  a  lad  from  the  Philadelphia  High 
school,  wrote  one  hundred  and  ninety  seven  words 
in  a  minute.  This  lad  is  but  fifteen  years  old, 
and  a  year  ago  was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of 
such  an  art  as  Phonography. 

In  England  the  use  of  it  is  rapidly  spreading, 
and  a  number  of  Phonographers  are  employed  to 
act  as  amanuenses ;  and  an  Editor  there  who  is 
so  provided,  has  stated  recently,  that  he  is  by  this 
means  enabled  to  get  through  tiiree  times  as  much 
work  as  he  could  otherwise  accomplish. 

The  art  is  easy  of  attainment,  and  may  be 
learned  without  a  teacher,  although  the  associa- 
tion of  two  or  more  persons  in  the  study,  in- 
creases the  interest  and  facilitates  the  progress; 
and,  although  it  is  more  rapidly  leamdL  by  the 
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aid  of  an  instructor^  yet  any  one  who  will  give  it 
reasonable  attention,  will  soon  acquire  a  respect- 
able  proficiency.  Children  of  even  five  or  six 
years  of  age,  learn  it  with  readiness. 

It  has  l^en  called  a  beautiful  art,  and  no  one 
can  study  it  without  being  impressed  with  the 
correctness  of  the  term,  and  with  admiration  of 
its  great  ingenuity ;  nor  without  feeling  the  con- 
viction, that  it  is  destined  to  produce  a  wondeifiil 
revolution  in  many  of  the  duties  of  life.      M. 


From  Ghamben*!  Sdlnbaif  h  Journal. 
GHEBAI8TBT  OF  WINTER. 

[Concladed  from  page  444.] 

All  substances  of  organic  origin  are  combusti- 
ble, but  all  are  not  equally  calculated  for  the 
evolution  of  light  or  heat.  For  these  purposes 
substances  are  chosen  that  are  without  nitrogen. 
Animal  and  vegetable  oils  are  composed  of  car- 
bon, hydrogen,  and  oxygen;  wood  likewise  is  en- 
tirely free  from  nitrogen,  and  so  is  the  best  kind 
of  coal.  Fat  or  oil,  we  have  all  observed,  does 
not  bum  of  itself.  The  wick  of  the  lamp  or 
candle  must  be  first  liehted,  and  this  drawing  up 
the  liquid  oil  or  melted  fat  by  capillary  attraction, 
it  vaporises,  and  then  bums  with  a  brilliant 
flame? 

If  we  suppose,  in  the  midst  of  summer,  when 
the  earth  is  fainting  with  heat,  when  the  flowers 
are  in  their  deepest  dye  and  richest  fragrance,  and 
the  animal  creation,  according  to  habits,  are  hiding 
in  luxurious  shadows,  or  basking  or  fluttering  in 
the  sun — ^if  we  suppose  a  sudden  rush  of  winter 
to  break  in  upon  the  gorgeous  scene,  what  con- 
fusion, what  dismav,  what  destraction,  what 
horror  would  ensue!  The  streams  already  attenuated 
by  heat,  would  be  chained  up  in  frosts,  the  flowers 
would  wither,  the  leaves  would  fall,  the  insects 
would  perish,  and  man  himself  would  feel  as  if 
struck  to. the  heart  by  the  deadly  and  unnatural 
chill.  How,  then,  is  a  winter  of  months,  perhaps 
of  many  months,  a  season  of  positive  enjoyment? 
— ^how  are  both  animal  and  vegetable  life  pre- 
SOTved  throughout  all  its  rigours? — and  how  do 
human  beings,  with  ehistic  step  and  buoyant 
spirits,  pursue  their  ordinary  avocations  amid  the 
frozen  waste  ? 

These  questions  are  suggestive  of  grand,  happy, 
and  yet  awfiil  ideas.  We  are  lost  m  the  myste- 
ries of  creation;  we  are  overwhelmed  by  the 
midht,  yet  reassured  and  softened  by  the  mercies 
of  IProvidence;  we  are  angry  with  ourselves  for 
the  stolid  indifference  with  which  we  view  the 
wonders  by  which  we  are  surrounded,  and  yet  a 
proud  though  terrifying  feeling  is  superinduced  by 
the  thought,  that  we  ourselves  are  seen  and 
watched  over  by  an  Arm  so  mighty,  an  Intelli- 
gence so  vast. 

Wo  have  already  shown  how  the  lives  of  fish 
are  preserved  throughout  the  severest  frosts  of 
winter;  but  the  same  care  extends  to  the  whole 


of  organised  creation.  Exceptions  sometimes 
occur — just  to  remind  us  of  the  rule :  the  sap  of 
a  tree,  for  instance,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
is  frozen,  and  as  it  expands,  the  trunk  explodes, 
and  is  rent  in  pieces.  What,  then,  becomes  in 
ordinary  cases,  of  the  tender  buds,  from  which 
new  leaves  are  to  issue  in  the  following  spring? 
The  chemist  has  discovered  that  in  autumn  they 
are  covered  with  a  resinous  substance,  which  pro- 
tects them  from  frost,  and  in  this  state  of  security 
the  tree  goes  to  sleep  for  the  winter.  And  this 
is  not  a  figurative  expression;  for  it  is  a  true 
sleep,  in  which  the  usual  functions  of  the  tree 
are  suspended,  and  in  which  it  may  be  removed 
from  its  native  soil  without  injury.  The  provi- 
sion here  mentioned  is  made  only  in  the  case  of 
the  trees  and  shrubs  that  require  it :  in  the  tropi- 
cal regions,  where  it  is  unnecessairy,  there  is  no 
such  thing.  That  the  tree  is  '  not  dead,  but  sleep* 
eth,'  is  proved  By  these  very  buds  thus  wrapped 
up  in  their  winter  cerements;  for  if  vou  cut  off 
one  of  them,  and  hang  it  to  the  branch  during  a 
severe  frost,  it  will  be  frozen  through,  while  its 
living  brethren  remain  iminjured.  We  may  even 
say  that  during  this  vegetable  torpidity  there  is  a 
mystical  process  of  preparation  going  on  for  a  new 
term  of  active  existence.  How  else  can  we  ac^ 
count  for  the  fact,  that  after  an  unusually  late 
spring,  the  plants  rush  forth  into  leaf,  and  flower 
with  a  rapidity  that  appears  to  bespeak  some  prin- 
ciple within  which  is  impatient  of  delay?  It 
would  seem  as  if  the  plant  knew  its  season,  and 
was  in  haste  to  make  up  for  lost  time !  In  regions 
where  the  summer  is  extremely  short,  this  adap- 
tation is  still  more  wonderful.  In  Siberia,  accord- 
ing to  a  well-known  register,  the  snow  and  ice 
begin  to  melt  on  the  23d  June;  on  the  1st  July, 
the  fields  are  clear;  by  the  9th  thev  are  quite 
green;  by  the  17th  the  plants  are  at  full  growth, 
and  by  the  25th  in  flower ;  by  the  2d  August  the 
fruit  is  ripe;  and  by  the  18th  the  reign  of  snow 
is  resumed. 

Similar  to  the  protection  afforded  to  the  buds 
of  trees,  but  still  more  wonderful,  is  the  glutinous 
matter  which  at  this  season  covers  the  eggs  of 
various  insects.  This  is  insoluble  by  all  the 
rains,  and  unchanged  by  all  the  frosts  of  winter. 
Such  eggs  have  been  exposed  to  a  temperature  of 
22  degrees  below  zero,  and  then  the  substance 
within  found  in  a  liquid  state,  and  wholly  unin- 
jured. The  mucous  with  which  the  garden-snail 
surrounds  itself  in  its  winter  quarters  has  proper- 
ties of  a  similar  kind;  but  the  fur  with  which 
various  caterpillars  are  clothed  as  the  cold  season 
advances,  is  perhaps  a  still  more  curious  provision 
of  nature;  associating  them  in  this  respect  with 
the  larger  animals,  whose  coats  of  hair  become 
thick  and  shaggy  upon  the  approach  of  the  hy- 
perborean snows.  The  white  colour  of  these 
winter  coats,  however,  although  wo  cannot  dwell 
upon  it  here,  is  a  subject  more  within  the  province 
of  chemistry.  White  is  said,  in  common  parlance, 
1  to  be  a  cold  color,  bat  that  means  that  it  does  not 
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radiate  heat  freely;  and  thus^  although  its  power 
of  absorbing  warmth  from  the  surrounding  atmos- 
phere may  be  small,  it  is  the  best  calculated  to  re- 
tain the  heat  generated  in  the  bodies  of  the  ani- 
mals by  the  vital  principle. 

Man  has  no  provision  of  this  kind,  no  instincts 
of  hybernation.  Naked  and  helpless  he  comes 
into  the  world,  with  no  defence  against  the  sea- 
sons, and  no  armour  against  enemies.  His  is  not 
a  species — although  the  vulgar  still  follow  this 
classification  of  the  old  naturalists — ^but  a  genus, 
distinct,  alone,  supreme.  By  means  of  the  rea- 
son with  which  the  Almighty  has  endowed  him, 
he  adapts  himself  to  all  circumstances,  invents 
artificial  weapons,  makes  the  lower  animals  his 
slaves  or  his  food,  and  wrests  from  external 
nature  the  means  of  subsistence,  comfort,  and 
enjoyment.  Wherever  he  finds,  or  can  transport 
the  materials  with  which  he  works,  he  is  at 
home.  With  this  condition,  he  is  as  much  at 
home  on  the  shores  of  the  Frozen  Sea  as  the 
polar  bear — as  much  at  home  as  the  embryo  in 
its  egg,  which  no  cold  can  kill — as  much  at  home 
as  the  hybemating  snail  in  its  elaborate   sar- 


It  IS  familiar  to  the  experience  of  us  all,  that 
during  keen  frost  we  eat  more  than  in  hot  wea- 
ther; and  this  would  seem  to  be  as  natural  as 
that  we  should  desire  to  wear  heavier  and  thicker 
clothing.  Our  food  is  not  intended  merely  to 
form  bone  and  muscle,  or  supply  the  physical 
waste  of  our  bodies,  but  likewise  to  keep  up  the 
vital  heat ;  and  for  this  reason  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  an  Esquimaux,  within  the  polar  circle, 
to  eat  twenty  pounds  of  salmon  at  a  meal  with- 
out special  injury.  What  this  vital  heat  may  be, 
chemistry  has  not  ascertained ;  but  at  the  present 
moment  great  excitement  prevails  in  the  scientific 
world,  from  the  idea  that  stupendous  discoveries 
are  on  the  eve  of  beiuff  made,  which  will  con- 
nect, if  not  identify,  various  hitherto  unexplained 
phenomena  with  electricity.  The  dryness  of  the 
atmosphere  in  the  polar  re^ons  may  be  supposed 
to  be  the  great  cause  of  the  elasticity  of  spirits, 
and  regularity  of  health,  maintained  there  even 
by  natives  of  temperate  climates.  At  home,  in 
a  much  less  degree  of  cold,  wet  feet  occasion  dis- 
ease ;  and  they  are  supposed  to  do  so  because  the 
water  acts  as  a  powerful  conductor,  and  causes  a 
sudden  loss  of  the  electricity  with  which  our 
bodies  are  charged,  and  the  due  equilibrium  of 
which  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  health. 
The  use  of  flannel  next  the  skin,  summer  and 
winter,  is  explained  in  the  same  way  by  its  ab- 
sorption of  moisture,  and  by  the  wool  of  which 
it  is  made  being  a  non-conductor.  But  science, 
however  wonderful  its  discoveries  may  seem  to 
our  ignorance,  has  yet  much  to  do :  when  men 
are  better  chemists,  their  residence  on  the  earth 
will  be  both  longer  and  happier. 

[One  remarkable  law,  which  might,  perhaps,  with 
pfopriety  have  been  explained  in  the  Chemistry  of 


Winter,  but  which  the  writer  of  the  article  has 
overlooked,  appears  too  important  to  be  passed  over 
in  silence. 

The  law  in  question  is  indeed  one  on  which, 
when  viewed  in  its  utmost  generality,  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  science  of  chemistry,  and  consequently 
a  large  class  of  natural  phenomena,  depend.  In 
the  present  note,  only  one  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple will  be  noticed. 

It  is  found  by  experiment,  that  if  equal  portions 
of  water,  by  weight,  at  different  temperatures,  be 
hastily  mingled,  the  temperature  of  the  mixture 
will  be  an  arithmetical  mean  between  those  of  the 
ingredients.  Thus,  a  pound  of  water  at  32^  of 
Fahrenheit,  mixed  with  a  pound  at  172**,  form  a 
compound  at  102°.  But  take  a  pound  of  ice,  broken 
into  fragments,  at  82^,  and  pour  on  it  a  pound  of 
water  at  172**,  and  the  water  thus  formed  will 
possess  a  temperature  of  32^.  Hence  the  water  is 
cooled  140^  while  the  ice  has  been  melted,  but  not 
apparently  warmed.  In  other  words^  a  portion  of 
heat  or  caloric,  which  raised  the  temperature  of 
the  water  140®,  has  been  absorbed  and  rendered 
latent  by  giving  fluidity  to  the  ice.  Now,  as  ice 
cannot  be  melted  without  the  absorption  of  this 
quantity  of  caloric,  it  follows  that  water  cannot  be 
frozen  without  giving  out  an  equal  quantity. 
Water  placed  over  the  fire  continues  to  indicate, 
when  tested  by  the  senses  or  by  a  thermometer, 
an  increasing  temperature,  until  it  arrives  at  212® 
of  Fahrenheit,  when,  under  the  ordinary  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere,  it  begins  to  boil.  Then  the 
thermometer  becomes. stationary  in  the  water,  and 
if  placed  in  the  escaping  vapour,  it  still  indicates  a 
temperature  of  212®.  This  shows  that  the  heat  or 
caloric  communicated  to  the  water  after  it  has 
begun  to  boil,  is  all  employed  in  giving  it  the 
vaporous  form.  By  passing  the  vapour  thus  formed 
along  a  bent  tube  into  a  vessel  of  cold  water,  and 
observing  the  effect  upon  its  temperature,  it  has 
been  inferred  that  about  940^  of  caloric  are  rendered 
latent  by  the  conversion  of  water  into  steam.  Let 
us  now  observe  the  effect  of  this  provision  upon  the 
seasons. 

When,  by  the  increasing  length  of  our  nights  and 
the  obliquity  of  the  solar  rays,  winter  approaches, 
the  first  effect  of  the  chilling  winds  from  the  north, 
is  to  condense  into  water  a  large  portion  of  the 
aqueous  vapour  which  is  afloat  in  the  atmosphere. 
But  that  vapour,  whether  formed  over  the  fire,  or 
by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  holds  its  appropriate  quan- 
tum of  caloric  in  a  latent  state,  and  of  course  gives 
it  out  to  the  atmosphere  upon  its^  reconversion  into 
water.  Hence  our  autumnal  rains,  while  they  indi- 
cate the  approach,  also  retard  the  advance  of 
winter.  The  atmosphere  L«)  a  storehouse  in  which 
is  deposited,  in  a  latent  state,  a  large  supply  of 
heat  to  soften  the  rugged  brow  of  winter.    Hence 
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we  may  undentand  the  philoeophy  of  the  Indian 
maxim,  that  winter  never  begins  till  the  lakes  are 
full. 

As  the  winter  assumes  a  sterner  mood,  a  ooat  of 
ice  is  formed,  which  answers  a  double  purpose  in 
the  economy  of  nature.  It  protects  the  water  below 
from  the  action  of  the  winds,  and  it  gives  out  to  the 
water,  or  to  the  atmosphere,  or  to  both,  its  140^  of 
latent  caloric. 

Again,  the  formation  of  snow,  that  is,  of  aqueous 
vapour  frozen  before  it  was  collected  into  drops, 
cannot  be  effected  without  eliminating  the  caloric 
of  fluidity,  and  the  caloric  of  vaporization.  Taking 
the  former  at  UO^*,  and  the  latter  at  940*";  it  will 
appear  that  every  pound  of  snow  which  descends 
to  the  earth  must  give  to  the  atmosphere  a  quantity 
of  heat  suiRcient  to  raise  six  pounds  of  water  from 
the  freezing  to  the  boiling  point.  Paradoxical, 
therefore,  as  it  must  appear  to  those  who  have 
never  reflected  on  the  subject,  we  find  that  snow, 
as  it  forms,  contributes  powerfully  to  moderate  the 
rigours  of  winter.  We  thus  perceive  that  the  snow 
which  clothes  the  earth  during  the  rigours  of  win- 
ter, answers  a  double,  or  more  properly  a  triple 
purpose.  It  gives  out  to  the  atmosphere  in  which 
it  is  formed  a  great  amount  of  heat  or  caloric, 
which  was  absorbed,  not  unfrequently,  in  a  warm 
region^  during  its  conversion  into  vapour;  it  fur- 
nishes the  earth  with  a  covering  comparatively 
warm,  and  thus  protects  the  nascent  vegetation 
from  the  rigours  of  frost  ]  and  by  its  power  of  re- 
flecting the  feeble  light,  which  is  cast  upon  it,  as 
well  as  by  its  capacity  of  emitting  a  phosphoric 
light,  it  renders  the  long  nights  of  winter  less 
gloomy. 

•  The  water  formed  from  the  gradual  melting  of 
snow  is  absorbed  by  the  earth  more  copiously  than 
when  it  descends  in  rain,  and  thus  serves  to 
replenish  the  stores  from  which  our  springs  are 
supplied. 

If  the  law  of  absorption,  above  explained,  had 
been  wanting,  and  the  snow  and  ice  formed  during 
winter  suddenly  turned  into  water  whenever  the 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere  rose  beyond  32^, 
what  tremendous  floods  should  we  have  frequently 
witnessed !  But  in  consequence  of  this  wonderful 
provision  in  the  laws  of  nature,  the  snows  and  ices 
of  winter,  when  penetrated  by  the  vernal  rays,  are 
gradually  reduced  to  the  liquid  state,  and  by  the 
absorption  of  the  caloric  of  fluidity,  the  atmospheric 
temperature  is  lowered ;  and  thus  the  change  from 
winter  to  summer  b  almost  imperceptibly  affected. 

Ed.] 


He  that  would  employ  his  abilities,  his  infla- 
enoci  and  his  authority,  in  the  reformation  of 
others,  must  take  oare  to  reform  himself,  before 
he  enters  upon  the  work. 


ARBITRATION  INSTEAD  OF  WAR. 

Mr.  Cobden  has  engaged  to  bring  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  at  an  early  period  of  the 
next  session  of  Parliament,  a  motion  in  favour  of 
Arbitration  Treaties  between  England  and  fo- 
reign countries,  binding  them,  in  case  of  future 
misunderstanding,  to  refer  the  subject-matter  of 
dispute  to  the  excision  of  Arbitrators.  But  aa 
the  subject  is  somewhat  new  as  a  matter  of  popu- 
lar discussion,  it  may  be  necessary,  in  a  few  plain 
sentences,  to  explain  the  nature,  object,  and  mani- 
fold advantages  of  this  proposed  method  of  Arbi- 
tration. By  arbitration  then,  it  is  intended  to 
apply  to  nations  the  same  rational  principles  for 
the  settlement  of  differences,  aa  have  been  Ions 
ago  adopted  between  individuals  in  all  civilised 
communities. 

There  was  a  time  when  in  this  and  oiher  coxm* 
tries,  not  only  were  criminal  cases  decided  by 
wager  of  battle,  that  is,  by  the  accused  asserting 
his  innocence  by  fighting  with  his  accuser,  bat 
even  civil  cases,  such  aa  related  to  disputed  pro« 
perty,  &c.,  were  adjudicated  by  a  similar  appeal 
to  brute  force.  This  preposterous  method  of 
seeking'  justice  has  long  ago  been  exploded,  as 
between  man  and  man,  and  any  person  who  would 
propose  it  now,  would  be  laughed  out  of  society 
.for  his  absurdity.  But  what  is  war  but  the  per- 
petuation of  this  folly  in  regard  to  nations,  an  at-^ 
tempt  to  decide  Questions  of  right  by  violence  and 
blocKl,  which  nothing  but  the  inveterate  power  of 
habit  could  have  so  long  saved  from  the  reproba- 
tion and  contempt  of  mankind. 

If  it  be  said  that  this  project  of  settling  inter* 
national  disputes  by  arbitration  is  impracticable, 
we  can  confidently  appeal  to  history  and  fact,  in 
proof  of  the  contrary.  It  has  been  tried  in  a 
large  number  of  instances,  and  it  is  evident  from 
these,  that  whenever  fairly  applied,  it  is  equal  to 
any  emergency  that  national  affairs  can  present. 
Iceland  and  Norway  have  preserved  peace,  be- 
tween their  respective  countries,  for  six  hundred 
years,  by  arbitration  alone ;  and  by  the  same  just 
and  rational  method,  the  Helvetic  Unica  preserved 
peace  among  its  different  members  for  more  than 
five  hundred  years.  A  disputed  qoeetion  between 
Great  Britain  and  America  was  decided  by  the 
arbitration  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia ;  and  another 
between  the  same  nations  was  submitted  to  the 
arbitration  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
finally  settled  without  war.  A  difficulty  that 
arose  between  Britain  and  France,  was  satisfao* 
torily  terminated  by  the  arbitration  of  the  Eang 
of  Prussia.  The  dispute  on  the  '^  Sulphur  ques- 
tion," between  Great  Britain  and  Sicily,  was  also 
adjusted  by  the  arbitration  of  Louis  Phillippe,  then 
King  of  France.  To  these  many  others  might  be 
add^,  but  the  instances  adduced  are  sufficient  to 
prove  that  arbitration  can  decide  great  national 
disputes  without  war;  and  all  that  is  now  re^ 
quired,  is,  to  adopt  this  as  a  Jix»i  and  regular 
law  of  nations^  instead  of  leaving  ii  to  be  un/* 
certain  and  occasional. 
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The  adyantages  of  this  method  over  war  are  so 
obvious,  that  they  must  strike  the  common  sense 
of  every  man  that  has  the  courage,  for  a  moment^ 
to  think  for  himself. 

It  is  more  rational, — ^War  is  the  proper  re- 
source of  brutes,  not  of  beings  endowed  with 
reason.  It  reduces  men  to  the  level  of  tigers,  it 
tramples  right  under  the  foot  of  might,  and  yields 
the  victory  to  the  strongest  alone.  History 
abounds  with  examples,  where  the  superiority  of 
mere  brute  force  has  triumphed  over  justice,  hu- 
manity, patriotism,  and  liberty.  But  arbitration, 
calmly  weighing  contending  claims  in  the  scales 
of  equity,  and  by  the  light  of  reason,  will  decide 
the  question  in  harmony  with  their  dictates. 

It  is  more  humane. — ^The  horrors  and  cruelties 
which  war  perpetrates  are  unutterable.  Destroy- 
ing the  fruits  of  the  earth,  laying  waste  cities, 
towns  and  villages,  burning  the  hearths  and  home- 
steads of  the  poor,  and  without  pity  or  ruth,  in- 
volving in  one  indiscriminate  massacre  all  ages, 
sexes  and  conditions,  helpless  childhood  and  vener- 
able age,  creating  widows  and  orphans  by  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands,  delugine  the  earth 
with  blood,  and  filling  the  air  with  wailing  voices 
of  agony  and  terror.  Arbitration  will  avoid  all 
these  atrocities,  and  leave  the  people  in  peaceful 
possession  of  the  fruits  of  their  industry,  and  the 
quiet  happiness  of  their  homes,  while  the  quarrels 
of  their  rulers  are  settled  by  an  appeal  to  reason 
and  justice. 

It  is  incomparably  cheaper  than  War. — ^The 
enormous  taxation  which  war  entails  is  absolutely 
crushing  down  the  industrial  energies  and  re- 
sources of  the  people,  hindering  the  development 
of  commerce,  and  exhausting  the  earnings  of 
labour,  and  not  unfrequently  endangering  govern- 
ment itself,  by  making  it  the  instrument  of  its 
.  own  rapacious  demands.  In  Great  Britain  it 
takes  away  17s.  6d.  out  of  every  20s.  paid  in 
taxation,  and  this  year  (1848)  it  will  absorb  the 
almost  incredible  sum  of  forty  seven  millions 
sterling  of  the  people's  money,  in  paying  the 
interest  of  its  past,  and  the  cost  of  its  present  ex- 
orbitancy. Arbitration,  by  a  far  more  economical 
mode  of  adjusting  disputes,  will  effect  an  all  but 
incalculable  saving,  and  thereby  diminish  in  every 
way  the  burdens  of  the  country. 

It  is  more  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity.— ^War  involves  an  inversion  of  all  the 
principles  of  morality,  a  perpetual  outrage  and 
affront  to  the  genius  of  the  gospel,  an  insolent 
and  contemptuous  disregard  of  the  temper  incul- 
cated, by  precept  and  example,  by  Him  who  came 
not  to  destroy  men's  lives  but  to  save  them.  Ar- 
bitration, on  the  other  hand,  by  appealing  to 
Truth,  Justice  and  Mercy,  is  in  strict  accordance 
with  that  benignant  system  which  pronounces  its 
choicest  blessings  on  the  meek,  the  merciful,  and 
thd  peace-maker. 

Such  then,  as  compared  with  the  customs  of 
war,  is  the  method  of  setUing  the  disputes  of  na- 
tt<mB  to  which  Mr.  Oobden  ib  about  to  direct  the 


attention  of  the  British  Legislature.  But  Mr. 
Cobden  can  do  nothing  effectually  without  the 
support  of  the  public.  The  people  must  determine 
whether  the  absurd,  wicked,  sanguinary,  and 
costly  system  of  war  is  to  last  for  ever;  or  whether 
arbitration  shall  take  the  place  of  the  sword.  To 
them,  therefore,  do  the  friends  of  peace  appeal 
and  say,  unite  without  delay  earnestly  to  petition 
Parliament  to  substitute  arbitration  for  war.  Let 
your  petitions  for  this  purpose  be  siened  univer- 
sally, and  send  them  to  your  oum  Members  for 
presentation,  accompanied  by  a  respectful,  but 
decided  request  to  support  their  prayer,  as  well 
as  the  motion,  whenever  it  shall  be  brought  before 
Parliament.  The  Electors^  especially,  should  re- 
member that  they  have  in  their  hands  the  desti- 
nies of  their  country,  and  to  a  great  extent  those 
of  the  whole  world.  Let  them  see  to  it,  that  by 
a  faithful  discharge  of  the  trust  reposed  in  their 
keeping  by  possessing  the  franchise,  none  may 
have  occasion  to  charge  them  with  supineness,  in- 
difference, or  nefflect  on  this  great  occasion. 

Christians  of  Great  BrUain! — ^You  surely 
have  at  heart  the  cause  of  peace  and  humanity ; 
let  not  the  present  opportunity  of  forwarding  that 
cause  pass  away  unimproved.  Let  a  petition  be 
prepared  in  every  Christian  congregation  through- 
out the  land,  and  signed  universally  by  those  who 
bewail  the  portentous  insult  and  wrong  which  the 
continuance  of  the  war  system  inflicts  on  Christi- 
anity, and  who  desire  to  advance  the  kingdom  of 
Peace  upon  earth. 

The  British  Public  ai  large! — You  have  now 
a  solemn  duty  to  discharge,  and  a  proper  oppor- 
tunity for  discharging  it.  You  groan  under  heavier 
burdens  than  any  other  people  on  earth ;  and  un- 
less by  timely,  earnest,  and  united  exertion,  you 
use  the  means  to  effect  a  change,  your  children 
will  have  to  groan  and  suffer  too. 

As  you  would  relieve  your  country  from  a 
weight  of  taxation,  which  is  hurrying  us  to  the 
verge  of  national  bankruptcy;  as  you  would  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  truth,  justice,  and  humanity ; 
as  you  would  discharge  your  own  consciences 
from  blood-guiltiness,  by  participation  in  the  ini- 
quitous system  of  war,  rally  around  Mr.  Cobden, 
and  let  the  House  of  Commons  be  deluged  with 
Petitions  for  Arbitration. — Peace  Congress. 


children's  amuseboents. 

The  resources  that  children  possess  within  ihem- 
selves  to  create  amusements  for  themselves  are 
inexhaustible :  the  simplest  objects  are  a  source 
of  delight  and  a  stimulus  to  their  ever-active 
minds.  Their  enjoyments  are  transient,  and  re- 
quire continual  chanse;  because  the  child's  at- 
tention cannot  dwell  long  on  one  object  or  idea^ 
it  is  soon  wearied,  and  requires  something  new  to 
enliven  it.  But  children  are  not  inconstant  in 
their  pleasures ;  they  have  their  favourite  toys, 
and  plays,  and  stories,  to  which  they  recur  with 
ever-fresh  delight  at  interval    Their  affections 
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never  tire,  though  their  senses,  and  minds,  and 
limbs  do.  They  cherish  a  fondness  for  pictures, 
dolls,  or  other  toys,  as  well  as  for  animals,  play- 
fellows, brothers  and  sisters,  parents  and  friends. 
Children  who  have  few  toys  are  more  ready  at 
amusing  themselves  than  such  as  have  many ;  for 
number  and  variety  perplex  their  choice,  while  a 
few  simple  things  stimulate  their  fancy  and  inge- 
nuity to  active  exercise.  It  is  veiy  interesting  to 
watch  children  at  their  play,  and  note  how  much 
the  imagination  is  exerted ;  as  for  instance,  in 
making  houses  and  coaches  with  chairs  and  stools ; 
keeping  school  or  shop;  travelling  in  railway 
trains  or  steamboats;  in  short,  imitating  what- 
ever they  see  done.  The  healthy  state  of  child- 
hood is  one  of  continued  activity;  but  in  a  variety 
of  ways  it  seeks  those  connected  with  the  external 
senses.  Children  cannot  form  abstract  ideas : 
they  must  have  something  visible  and  palpable  to 
hold  their  attention;  for  it  cannot  be  held  long 
together  by  the  same  thing.  But  change  is  rest 
to  them.  Infants  require  something  tangible: 
the  first  act  of  an  infant  is  to  touch  and  try  to 
grasp  what  it  sees.  They  like  to  examine  also ; 
and  what  is  called  love  of  mischief  is  not  "  de- 
structiveness,"  but  investigation  misdirected. 
Toys  should  be  made  not  only  simple  and  strong, 
but  to  be  taken  to  pieces,  and  put  together  again; 
thus  ''  (Je^tructiveness  "  would  be  converted  into 
<<  constructiveness."  A  box  of  wooden  bricks  or 
blocks  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  lasting  toys  for 
children;  for  it  exercises  their  ingenuity  in  build- 
ing them  up,  and  they  are  not  easily  damaged. 
Small  wooden  blocks — of  geometrical  shapes,  that 
they  may  be  built  up  into  houses,  castles,  bridges, 
and  crosses — are  likewise  amusing  as  well  as  use- 
ful to  draw  from; — a  box  of  coloured  pieces  of 
wood  or  pasteboard  in  triangular  form  to  be  ar- 
ranged in  patterns  something  like  the  Chinese 
puzzle — is  an  excellent  plaything. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  mistake  with  writers  for 
the  young  to  present  abstruse  or  complicated  ideas 
in  short  words,  or  confusedly  and  vaguely;  where- 
as, simple  ideas  clearly  conveyed  in  longer  words 
would  be  better  understood.  The  art  of  the 
teacher  or  the  entertainer  of  children,  consists  in 
first  exciting,  and  then  gratifying  the  child's  cu- 
riosity about  things  that  it  is  weu  for  such  an  one 
to  know.  There  are,  of  course,  frequent  oppor- 
tunities, in  the  use  of  pictures  especially,  to  in- 
culcate very  useful  lessons  of  truth  and  duty, 
which  a  wise  teacher  or  parent  will  not  fail  to 
improve. 

It  is  very  common  also,  in  the  progress  of  such 
plays,  as  keeping-house,  going  a  visiting,  receiv- 
ing company  to  tea,  governing  children  at  home  or 
at  school,  for  bad  passions  or  erroneous  principles 
to  be  exhibited,  which  can  never  be  so  impressively 
corrected,  as  in  connection  with  the  very  incidents 
that  occasion  them. — S.  $•  Journal. 


com< 


Happy  is  he,  who,  when  the  hour  of  death 
leth;  hath  nothing  to  do  bat  to  die. 


VITAL  STATISTICS  OF  PHILADSLPHIA. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  American  Journal  of 
Medical  Sciences,  Dr.  Emerson  presented  some 
very  interesting  estimates,  deduced  from  a  period 
of  ten  years,  ending  with  1840,  showing  the  in- 
crease of  inhabitants,  and  mortality  from  particu- 
lar sources,  with  the  changes  of  population  in 
Philadelphia.  These  estimates,  added  to  previous 
results  obtained  by  the  same  laborious  investi- 
gator, embraces  a  whole  period  of  thirty-four 
years,  in  which  the  vital  statistics  and  changes 
in  the  population  of  our  city  are  exhibited  in 
minute  detail. 

The  population  of  the  city  and  districts  in 
1840,  is  estimated  at  226,693,  an  increase  of 
57,255,  in  ten  years.  The  white  population 
numbered  208,287,  of  whom  there  were  98,168 
males  to  110,069  females.  The  excess  of  males 
at  birth,  usually  about  7  per  cent,  disappears  by 
the  tenth  year,  so  as  to  show  a  female  preponder- 
ance of  1.68  per  cent.,  which  rises  to  13}  per 
cent,  by  the  ^fleenth  year,  and  by  the  twentieth 
year,  the  female  excess  is  22.38  per  cent ;  by  the 
thirtieth  year,  it  declines  again  to  11  per  cent., 
and  at  the  fortieth,  it  is  only  3  per  cent.  At  this 
period  again  it  rises;  and  between  eighty  and 
and  ninety,  shows  a  female  numerical  preponder- 
ance of  no  less  than  59  per  cent.  On  those,  how- 
ever, who  pass  the  centenary  period,  the  males 
are  most  numerous,  as  at  birth. 

The  coloured  inhabitants,  in  1840,  constituted 
about  }  per  cent,  of  the  total  population,  being 
18,456,  of  which  the  males  were  7,624;  the 
females  10,832.  The  rate  of  increase  is  much 
lower  than  that  of  the  white  population,  and  the 
difference  in  the  proportion  of  the  sexes  more 
striking. 

The  increase  of  population,  from  births,  during 
the  ten  years,  from  1831  to  1840,  was  76,536; 
at  least,  this  was  the  amount  reffistered  at  the 
Health  Office.  Of  the  grand  totd,  39,512  were 
males,  and  37,024  females.  The  excess  of  males, 
at  birth,  during  the  decennial  period,  was  about 
6^  per  cent.,  whereas  it  usually  amounts  to  about 
7  J  per  cent. 

The  total  mortality  for  ten  years  is  49,678. 
The  average  for  the  ten  years  was,  for  whites,  1 
in  43.12;  for  the  coloured,  1  in  31.05. 

With  respect  to  the  greater  mortality  of  the 
coloured,  compared  with  that  of  the  white  popu- 
lation, the  difference  is  much  less  than  during  the 
past  decennial  period,  when  it  was  1  in  21,  or  at 
least  double  that  of  the  whites  alone. 


TWO  WORU>8  00NTRA8TBD. 

There  is  a  fulness  about  the  promises  of  a  future 
life,  that  contrasts  strangely  with  the  trials  of 
this  present  time.  The  i^iabitant  of  the  blessed 
city  shall  never  say,  I  am  sick.  Ood  shall  wipe 
away  all  tears  from  off  all  faces.  They  shall 
hunger  no  moriy  neither  thirst  any  more;  neither 
shall  the  sun  light  on  them^  nor  any  heat.     The 
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water  of  life,  flowing  from  the  throne,  is  not  only 
clear  as  crystal,  but  it  rolls  a  full  swelling  river. 
The  tree  in  the  midst  of  the  paradise,  on  either 
side  of  the  stream,  not  only  yields  the  fruits  of 
life,  but  yields  them  every  month;  and  even  its 
leaves  are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations.  There 
is  no  night  there.  Not  a  cloud  intervenes  between 
the  raptured  saint  and  the  sunlike  glories  of  Grod 
and  the  Lamb,  and  never  do  the  curtains  of  even- 
ing close  round  that  celestial  day.  Contrast  this 
unmingled  joy  with  "  the  sufferings  of  this  pre- 
sent time,"  and  how  "  beyond  compare,"  is  the 
"  glory  that  shall  be  revealed  !"  Every  wo  here 
is  mitigated  by  some  accompanying  blessing. 
There  are  thorns  along  the  Christian's  path,  but 
the  roses  bloom  among  them  in  fragrance  and 
beauty.  There  are  clouds  in  his  sky,  but  the 
sun  breaks  through,  and  darts  golden  rays  to 
scatter  the  darkness.  Storms  gaUier,  and  thun- 
ders roll  round  his  head,  but  they  pass  away, 
and  the  bow  of  hope  is  pencilled  on  the  retiring 
cloud.  How  light  then  "  the  sufferings  of  this 
present  time,""  mitigated  and  soffcened  by  Him 
"who  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb," 
compared  to  the  unclouded  peace  and  glory  of 
heaven,  to  the  fulness  of  joy  and  pleasures  for 
evermore  at  the  right  hand  of  God  ! 


The  heads,  that  are  heavy  with  grain. 
Are  bowing  and  asking  to  fall ; 

Thy  hand  is  on  mountain  and  plain. 
Thou  Maker  and  Giver  of  alii 

Thy  blessings  shine  bright  from  the  hills. 
The  valleys  thy  goodness  repeat  ; 

And,  Lord,  'tis  thy  bounty  that  fills 
The  arms  of  the  reaper  with  w.heat ! 

Oh !  when,  with  the  sickle- in  hand, 
The  angel  Ihy  mandate  receives, 

To  come  to  the  field  with  his  band 
To  bind  up  and  bear  off  thy  sheaTes,-^ 

May  we  be  as  free  from  the  blight. 

As  ri|>e  to  be  taken  away,    • 
As  full  in  the  ear,  to  thy  sight, 

As  taat  which  we  gather  to-day ! 

Our  Father,  the  heart  and  the  voice 
Flow  out  their  fivsh  offerings  to  yield ; 

The  Reapers !  the  Reapers  rejoice. 
And  send  up  their  song  from  the  fields ! 


F££B  COIiOURED  B0H0OL8  IN  LOUISIANA. 

The  House  of  Representatives  passed  a  bill 
appropriating  annually  the  sum  of  one  thousand 
dollars,  for  the  support  of  schools  for  free  children 
of  colour.  Up  to  this  time  the  free  people  of 
colour  have  contributed  their  full  share  of  taxes 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  schools,  without 
in  the  slightest  degree  participating  in  their  bene- 
fits. This  is  great  injustice,  compatible  neither 
with  Democracy  nor  Republicanism,  as  Mr.  Pille 
observed.  It  is  not  an  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
taxation  that  is  borne  by  the  free  people  of  colour — 
the  public  schools  are  closed  to  them,  although 
their  property  is  burdend  for  the  support  of  that 
institution.  The  bill  is  n^w  before  the  Senate, 
having  passed  the  House  bf  Representatives,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Senate  will  deem  it,  as 
the  House  has  done,  a  mere  act  of  justice,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  general  good  to  be  derived  from 
spreading  the  blessings  of  education  among  a 
class  of  people  who  have  always  been  true  to  the 
State  and  faithful  to  their  public  duties,  whenever 
called  upon  to  discharge  them. — Jf.  O,  Courier, 

HYMN  OF  THE  REAPERS. 
Onr  Father,  to  fields  that  are  white. 

Rejoicing,  the  sickle  we  bear  ; 
In  praises  our  voices  unite 

To  Thee,  who  hast  made  them  thy  care. 
The  seed,  that  was  dropped  in  the  soil, 

We  left,  with  a  holy  belief 
Tn  one,  who,  beholding  the  toil, 

Would  crown  it  at  length  with  the  sheaf. 
And  ever  oor  faith  shall  be  firm 

In  thee,  who  hast  nourished  the  root ; 
Whose  fiofiE^r  has  led  up  the  germ, 

And  finished  the  blade  and  the  fruit ! 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 
PcNNBTLVANiA    Lboislatu&e.— This  body  has 


been  almost  entirely  occupied  with  private  and  lo- 
cal bills.  Another  North  Branch  Canal  project  was 
defeated  in  the  House  on  the  29th,  by  34  to  47. 

The  joint  resolution  providing  for  an  amendment 
of  the  Constitution,  so  as  to  give  the  election  of 
judges  to  th^  people,  passed  the  House  on  the  2nd 
mst^  by  yeas  52  navs  25.  It  has  already  passed 
the  Senate.  Before  Decerning  a  part  of  the  Consti- 
tution, however,  it  must  also  pass  the  next  Legis- 
lature, and  then  be  submitted  to  a  direct  vote  of  the 
people. 

During  the  storm  of  the  27lh  ult.,  twelve  spans 
of  the  new  Centra]  railroad  bridge  over  the  Sus- 
quehanna, six  miles  above  Harrisburg,  were  de- 
stroyed by  a  whirlwind. 

On  the  30ih  ult.,  a  vote  was  taken  by  the  citi* 
zens  of  Cincinnati,  on  the  question  whether  the 
city  should  subscribe  one  milHon  of  dollars  to  the 
Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  Railroad,  which .  resulted 
in  a  large  majority  for  the  subscription.  This  sum 
is  to  be  expended  on  the  Cincinnati  end  of  the  road . 

A  report  was  recently  received  from  Santa  Fe, 
to  the  effect  that  Col.  Fremont's  exploring  party 
bad  sustained  immense  losses  in  attempting  to  pass 
the  Rocky  mountains,  on  its  way  to  California.  One 
account  even  stated  that  Fremont  himself  was  the 
only  survivor  of  the  party.  Later  accounts  repre- 
sent that  eleven  men,  and  all  the  mules  belonging 
to  the  partyy'^perishedf  in  the  mountains,  owing  to 
theseverity  of  the  weather,  and  the  depth  of  snow. 
Amon^  the  tiead,  is  reported  the  name  of  Preuss, 
the  scientific  companion  of  Fremont's  first  expe- 
dition. Fremont  was  supplied  with  another  outfit 
at  Santa  Fe,  and  resumed  his  route  to  California. 


HAVERFORD  SCHOOL. 
The  semi-annual  examination  will  commence  on 
Second-day  morning,  the  9th  inst.,  and  terminate  at 
noon  on  the  Fourth-day  following.       4th  mo.  1849. 


TO  FRIENDS  IN  THE  COtTNTRT. 
A  number  of  coloured  children  in  the  school  at  the 
'•House  of  Industry,"  in<Jatherine  street  above  Dela- 
ware Seventh,  are  iu  want  of  good  situations  in  fami- 
lies. Application  can  be  made  at  the  schoc^,  except 
on  7th  days.  4th  mo.  7th— 2t. 
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(Copyrifht  Mcured.) 


NO.  XXXVI. 
(CoetlBa«d  fron  ]Mge  451.) 


To  leBtime  the  dianr ;  she  proceeds : — ^'  During 
the  holding  of  the  Yearly  Meetings  I  had  some 
private  religious  opportunities,  and  close  labour, 
and  some  open  service.  So  had  dear  Jane,  and 
Gervase  Johnson,  the  band  of  young  ministers, 
&c."     " 

On  the  20th,  they  went  with  Wm.  Rotch  and 
other  friends,  to  Bedford.  On  the  22d  they  had 
a  satisfactoiy  meeting  at  Long  Plains,  and  on 
First-day  two  laborious  meetings  at  Bedford. 
Various  meetings  are  noted,  and  the  several 
travellers  appear  frequently  to  have  diverged  in 
various  directions,  and  to  have  oocasion^y  re- 
joined each  other.  "  Dear  Jane,"  she  notes,  "is 
in  her  place,  and  is  helped,  from  time  to  time,  in 
the  exercise  of  her  gifts,  which  malces  way  in  the 
hearts  of  Friends.  *  *  Dear  Joseph  Whitall 
has  a  precious  gift,  and  is  much  beloved  by  his 
friends."  Having  attended  Bedford  Monthly 
Meeting,  to  their  comfort,  on  the  26th  they  all 
went  in  a  packet  sloop  to  Nantucket,  "  where  my 
old  friend  S.  Barney  was  waiting  to  see  me,  and 
we  mingled  tears  of  thankfumess."  Of  the 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Nantucket,  and  that  for  the 
Northern  District  of  Nantucket,  she  says :  "  both 
these  were  seasons  of  deep  exercise  and  dose 
labour,  which,  however,  yielded  peace  to  my 
mind.''  E.  J.'s  labouxs  on  this  island  were  ex- 
tensive, and  her  exercises  in  the  numerous  meet- 
ings slie  attended,  deep  and  painful. 

^^  Smventh  month  3  J. — ^The  Quarterly  Meeting 
here  ended  yesterday.  It  was,  on  the  whole,  a 
Beaaon  of  &vour,  as  well  as  a  time  of  deep  exer- 
cise throughout ;  so  that  we  have  fresh  occasion 
to  aaeribe  greatness,  with  glory,  to  our  blessed 


Helper  and  everlasting  Friend.  *  *  I 
yet  see  my  way  for  a  peaceful  escape,  so  we  must 
wait  in  the  patience  till  we  can  move  in  the  clear- 
nesB  towards  Bedford,  and  thence  take  a  fresh 
look  out.  It  is  no  small  matter  to  be  brought 
such  a  distance  from  home,  and  it  will  be  a  c<»n- 
fort,  if  favoured  to  get  there  again,  to  look  back 
without  regret  or  condemnation." 

On  the  10th  of  Seventh  month,  1799,  they  all 
took  packet,  and  being  driven  ashore  at  Wood's 
Hole,  did  not  reach  Bedford  till  next  afternoon. 
After  several  meetings  in  the  vicinity,  she  men- 
tioned to  her  friends  on  the  13th,  a  weighty  pros* 
pect  of  vifflting  the  families  at  Bedford,  and  re* 
ceived  their  sympathy  and  encouragement.  On 
the  14th,  being  First  day,  she  had  the  afternoon 
meeting  postponed  to  5  o'clock,  for  the  more 
general  gathering  of  the  inhabitants :  and  next 
day  "  began  the  arduous  task  of  visiting  fiunilies 
in  Bedford,"  accompanied  by  William  Botch  and 
a  female  frien^.  "  We  set  out,"  she  writes,  "in 
a  low,  poor  and  abased  situation  of  mind,  aQd 
were  helped  through  the  day  by  the  Father  of 
mercies."  They  appear  to  have  visited  48  fami- 
lies, and  to  have  been  occupied  till  the  23d,  when, 
she  says,  "we  closed  with  a  sitting  with  two 
schools,  which  were  indeed  crowning  opportuni- 
ties. Under  the  humbling  sense  of  gracious  daily 
help  vouchsafed,  our  minds  were  enabled  to 
ascribe,  the  praise  to  our  blessed  Shepherd,  who 
is  now  and  forever  worthy." 

Having  completed  this  service,  she  was  careful 
not  to  leave  New  Bedford  prematurely,  "  desiring 
that  the  Lord  may  be  pleased  to  be  near  us  in  our 
return,  even  as  he  condescended  to  conduct  hither 
in  safety."  She  took  a  solemn  leave  of  Friends 
at  their  meeting  on  Fifth  day  the  25th,  "  under 
the  firm  belief,  that  if  those  among  them  who 
are  mercifully  visited,  do  not  progress  in  the 
Christian  path,  it  will  be  owing  to  their  not  mind- 
ing the  day  of  small  things."  That  day  occurred 
several  "  precious  opportunities,"  and  in  the  eve- 
ning many  young  IViends  and  others,  who  oon« 
vened  at  ike  house  of  her  host,  Wm.  Botch,  were 
"  encouraged  to  (/ore  to  stand  alone  in  the  most 
important  pursuit."  Next  morning  was  a ''  uniting, 
melting  season  "  with  many  friends  who  thnmgea 
around  her  at  her  lodgings,  and  taking  leave  of 
them,  our  friends  proceeded  in  W.  Botch's  car- 
riage to  T.  Robinson's,  at  Newport.  At  this 
place  ah»  '  was   "  deeply  humbled "   in  several 
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meetings.  "  Poor  Newport  1"  she  writes,  "  yet  a 
small  remnant  therein  claim  our  sympathy/' 
Although  she  does  not  record  having  entered  on 
a  regular  family  visit,  either  here  or  on  Nantucket, 
yet  a  memorandum,  furnished  by  a  friend,  shows 
a  list  of  persons  visited  at  each  place.  In  the 
evening  of  Fourth  day,  the  31st,  under  a  prospect 
of  their  sailing  fot  home  next  morning,  divers 
friends  visited  them  at  their  lodgings,  and  bemg 
divinely  favoured  with  that  influence,  which, 
among  Friends,  is  significantly  called ''  a  covering," 
R.  Jones  was  engaged  in  earnest  solicitude  that 
they  might  ^^  be  prepared  to  meet,  with  suitable 
resignation,  the  remaining  portion  of  suffering, 
which,  in  divine  wisdom,  might  be  meted  out  to 
them,  in  order  for  their  increasing  sanctification 
and  fitness  for  an  entrance,  when  £)ne  with  time, 
into  the  abodes  of  purity  and  bliss."  Next 
morning  our  friends  felt  most  easy  to  permit  the 
vessel  to  sail  without  them,  and  acain  "  had  close 
service  "  at  meeting.  Next  day  Me  notes — "We 
were  thankful  in  being  with  our  dear  friends  at 
Newport."  On  Seventh  day,  the  3d  of  Eighth 
month,  after  a  parting  religious  opportunity,  in 
which  J.  Snowdon  was  fervent  in  prayer,  they 
embarked  with  Captain  Bliss — but  rain  coming, 
the  wind  shifting,  and  the  sea  becoming  very 
rough,  their  captain  had  the  candor  to  propose 
returning,  after  they  had,  in  several  hours,  pro- 
gressed but  ten  miles. 

"  Eighth  month  4th — ^First  day. — Attended  a 
silent  meeting  in  the  morning — ^had  some  service 
for  OUT  blessed  Master  in  the  afternoon  meeting, 
wherein  dear  Jane  was  marvellously  helped  under 
a  mistake  of  the  people,  who  rose  when  she  stood 
up;  but,  when  they  became  seated,  she  was 
strong  in  the  work.  At  Samuel  Thurston's  in 
-the  evening,  a  morsel  of  true  bread  was  handed 
and  broken.  On  coming  home,  we  found  divers 
young  friends,  and  I  had  a  word  of  counsel  to 
administer." 

"5th.  This  being  our  Quarterly  Meeting  in 
Philadelphia,  my  mind  was  mucn  with  them 
there,  and  I  trust  that  we  may  be  brought  into 
their  remembrance  for  good." 

Being  still  detained  by  strong  head  winds,  they 
attended  the  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Portsmouth, 
on  the  7th  and  8th,  which,  R.  J.  notes,  "was 
large  and  solemn — ^in  which  I  was  enabled  to  be 
honest  in  a  close  and  searching  testimony,  especi- 
ally to  the  young  men,  a  large  number  of  whom 
were  there." 

On  the  9th,  attended  to  the  last  by  manv 
friends,  they  went  on  board  "  The  Two  Sisters,'^ 
where,  havins  dinner  sent  them  from  T.  Robin- 
son's, they  all  partook  together  in  love,  after 
which  ensued  a  renewed  ana  tender  leave  taking, 
and  R.  J. /ina//y  left  the  New  England  shore, 
where  resided  many  to  whom  she  was  bound  in 
elose  affection.  On  the  14th,  they  crossed  the 
North  river,  having  the  company  of  Stephen 
Grellet,  to  Rahway,  where  they  met  Jonathan 
Evaas^  R.  A.  Rutter,  and  S.  GressoU;  "  and  we 


were,"  R.  J.  says,  "  mutually  glad  on  seeing  each 
other,  aftier  a  separation  of  several  weeks  for  the 
wiHrk's  sake.  They  proceeded  homewards  next 
morning,  and  we  staid  to  attend  the  Quarterly 
Meeting.  On  the  16th  came  dear  S.  Smith,  R. 
Wriffht,  &c. — Oh  how  iron  still  sharpens  iron  ! 
In  the  Select  Quarterly  Meeting  this  day,  some 
very  painful  exercise  was  experienced ;  the  result 
was,  that  S.  Smith  had  the  Select  members  for 
Shrewsbury  together,  and  desired  R.  Wri^t,  J. 
Snowdon,  and  myself,  might  be  present.  He  re* 
lieved  his  mind." 

After  attending  Quarterly  Meeting,  and  the 
meetings  on  First  day,  our  friends  proceeded 
homeward,  pausing  at  Brunswick,  at  R.  White's 
near  Princeton,  at  Bristol,  Frankford,  &c.,  and 
reached  Philadelphia,  where  great  alarm  respect- 
ing the  yellow  fever  prevailed.  "  I  was  greatly 
fatigued,"  she  says,  "  poor  in  health,  also  in  great 
exercise  of  mind  on  coming  into  our  poor  city ; 
yot  humbly  thankful  for  Divine  help  and  preser- 
vation, wmch  we  had  abundantly  experienced  in 
this  trying  journey,  having  travelled  near  1000 
miles,  and  been  from  home  near  three  months. 
In  a  sense  of  the  Lord's  eoodness,  we  had  grate- 
fully to  acknowledge,  hitherto  the  Lord  hath 
helped  us  I    Blessed  forever  be  his  high  and  holy 


name 


T" 


The  fever  continuing  in  Philadelphia,  she 
complied,  on  the  28d,  with  an  invitation  to  visit 
her  friends  at  Edgely.  To  this  salubrious  retreat 
she  was  followed  wiUi  abundant  evidences  of  the 
love  of  her  friends ;  many  thronging  from  the 
city  and  vicinity  to  enjoy  the  rich  treaty  of  her 
companionship.  Rejoicing  with  those  who  re- 
joiced, and  sympathising  with  the  weepers,  her 
lively  feelings  alternated  as  her  suffering  firiends 
and  acquaintances  were  raised  from  the  bed  of 
languishing,  or  removed  from  the  mutations  of 
time. 

Being  much  confided  in,  on  account  of  her  wis- 
dom, energy  and  benevolence,  she  was  selected 
by  numbers  as  their  almoner,  and  about  this  date 
we  perceive  notes  of  sums  lodged  in  her  hands  by 
fourteen  individuals  "  for  the  relief  of  the  worthy 
poor."  From  the  fund  thus  created,  her  own 
contribution  was  not  withheld. 

On  the  25th  of  Eighth  month,  she  mentions  a 
painful  season,  in  service  at  Grermantown  Meeting, 
and  Catherine  Howell  notes  that  it  was  "  opened 
by  a  young  man;  but  R.  J.,  like  a  skilful  work- 
man, waited  till  the  flocks  were  gathered  beforje 
attempting  to  water  them.  She  then  recom- 
mended our  being  quiet,  and  minding  our  own 
business,  and  urged  those  to  whom,  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  a  gracious  invitation  was  extended, 
to  double  their  diligence." 

On  the  afternoon  of  Ninth  month  13th,  she 
drove  into  the  lawn  of  her  friend  Thomas  Fisher, 
near  German  town.  A  Wdchman,  who  was 
engaged  in  levelling  the  gravel  way,  caught  a 
glimpse  of  our  fnend  as  she  alighted,  and,  lean- 
ing on  his  spadC;  he  stood  eamesuy  gazing  at  her. 
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till  satisfied  at  length  in  his  joyous  recognition, 
he  threw  down  his  implements,  ran  to  her,  and, 
taking  her  by  both  hands,  exclaimed  enthusiasti- 
cally, "  Yes — ^'tifl  her ! — ^'tis  her  I — tig  Rebarkar 
Joanes  V  She  shook  his  hand  kindly,  remarking, 
"  I  do  not  recoUect  thee."  "  Why  dooeentah  ?" 
he  replied  in  surprise — *^  Thoo  and  Sarah  Groobb 

had  an  appointed  meeting  at "  [a  market 

town  in  Wales,  not  remembered.]  "I  thowt  I 
would  go  and  hear  what  the  Quaker  women  could 
sah.  Why,  dontah  remember  me  f"  he  continued 
with  increased  earnestness — ^^  Why  I  sot  facint'a, 
and  thoo  lood  at  me  all' t  time  thoo  wast  preearchin ! 
And  oh !  a  brave  meeting  it  was  I" 

T.  Fisher,  and  our  informant  listened  with 
much  interest.  This  man  was  a  convert  of  Re- 
becca Jones,  and  the  communication  referred  to 
having  reached  the  witness  in  his  breast,  he  had 
supposed  himself  to  be  as  much  the  object  of  her 
special  notice  and  observation,  as  he  was  of  that 
Divine  love  which  had  made  her  the  instrument 
of  good  to  lus  soul.  Being  thus  awakened,  he 
became  an  attender  of  Friends'  meetings,  and  was, 
before  leaving  his  own  country,  received  into 
membership.  He  had  never  seen  R.  J.  except 
on  the  above  occasion;  but,  after  the  interview 
now  narrated,  she  frequently  noticed  him. 

On  the  15th,  (First  day,)  T.  Fisher  took  herto 
Frankford  Meeting,  which  she  notes  as  "  a  large 
and  solemn  meetmg,  many  citizens  attending. 
N.  Wain  much  fevoured  upon  the  subject  of  the 
nreparation  of  wills."  On  Sixth  day  following, 
uiough  indisposed,  she  went  through  a  storm  to 
(Jermantown  Meeting.  "I  sat  meeting  with 
pain,"  she  says,  "yet  I  was  glad  that  I  was 
there,  having  a  word  of  encouragement  to  the  few 
who  were  present.  Ralph  Smith  departed  quietly 
this  morning  at  his  son  Benjamin's,  in  a  gGH>d  old 
afe.  He  had  been  lately  received  a  member  in  our 
North  Meeting;  seemed  in  a  happy,  resigned  state, 
and  for  near  eighteen  months  was  in  the  belief 
that  he  should  die  about  this  time,  and  had  told 
his  children  so.  Surely  he  must  have  been 
divinely  favoured  with  such  an  intimation.  On 
the  evening  of  this  note,  Rebecca  Jones  and  her 
friends  at  Bdgely  were  conversing  about  Ralph 
Smith,  when  some  one  said  that  this  was  the 
day  which  R.  S.  thought  that  he  would  not  sur- 
vive. His  presentiment  being  generally  known 
among  his  friends. 

Her  own  religious  communications  are  rarely 
mentioned  in  her  notes,  even  when  she  records 
those  of  other  labourers ;  and  we  find  from  other 
sources  that  she  was  often  engaged  in  a  remarka- 
ble manner,  when  from  the  mention  of  the  occa- 
sion in  her  diary,  we  might  infer  that  her  part  of 
the  work  had  been  in  silence. 

During  her  tarriance  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Oermantown,  she  made  frequent  visits  of  sympa- 
thy to  the  sick  and  afflicted,  in  which,  at  times, 
she  was  enabled  to  communicate  to  them  of  those 
unsearchable  riches  which  alone  could  be  of  avail 
to  them  in  their  extremity.    Her  daily  entries 


frequently  concluded  with,  "  Read  the  icriptures 
in  the  evening;"  and  the  frame  of  her  mind  is 
instructively  indicated  by  the  following  memo- 
randum— "  Lord  keep  and  preserve  us  humble 
and  watchful,  is  my  constant  prayer  I" 

At  Germantown  Meeting,  Tenth  month  6th, 
she  was  led  to  speak  instructively  on  the  happy 
state  of  those  who  had  the  Lord  for  their  friend; 
who  would  not  forsake  them  in  the-  time  of  their 
trfHible,  but  would  be  to  them  nearer  than  a 
brother.  On  the  9th  she  says,  "This  day,  and 
the  rest  of  the  week,  I  was  under  deep  exercise 
on  account  of  a  beloved  sister  in  Ireland."  Sixth 
day,  the  11th,  "  Being  the  anniversary  of  my 
being  taken  with  the  yellow  fever  in  '98,  my 
soul  was  solemnly  humbled  before  the  Lord,  for 
his  unmerited  mercy  under  that  trial." 

Edgely  Farm,  Tenth  nunUh  19<^  1799. 

My  bdoved  friend,  Martha  AUinson, — ^Many 
times,  during  my  sojourning  here,  under  the  hos- 
pitable roof  of  my  dear  friend,  Catherine  Howell, 
nave  I  thought  of  my  dear  friends  at  Burlington, 
and  reflected  on  the  time  sp^it  with  thee  and 
thine  last  year  on  a  similar  afiecting  oocaaiony 
with  the  desire  to  salute  thee  with  a  few  lines 
by  way  of  afiectionate  enquiry  after  your  welfiure, 
especially  as  frequent  reports  have  announced  the 
indisposition  of  our  valued  friend  and  brother, 
S.  Emlen.  Be  assured  that  my  former  intentions, 
as  well  as  the  present  sensation  of  love,  are  truly 
sincere.  Please  offer  the  salutation  of  my  sis- 
terly affection  to  S.  E.  and  his  children,  J.  Hoe- 
kins  and  his  family,  J.  and  A.  Cox,  and  all  thy 
precious  flock. 

My  own  health,  since  returning  from  New 
England,  has  been  various,  yet  thankfulness 
covers  my  mind  to  the  great  Author  of  all  good, 
that  I  have  been  thus  kmdly  accommodated  and 
cared  for,  and  enabled  mostly  to  attend  German- 
town  Meeting.  I  have  now  a  hope,  that  our 
citizens  who  have  been  scattered  abroad,  may  be 
permitted  to  return  in  safety,  and,  oh  saith  my 
soul,  that  we,  myself  especially,  may  return  with 
fervent  and  renewed  desires,  to  walk  more  hum- 
bly in  the  path  of  obedience  to  the  law  and 
commandments  of  Him  who  is  indeed  justly  styled 
"the  dread  of  nations,"  and  "  Prince  of  Peace ;" 
that  so,  further  chastisement  for  disobedience  and 
ingratitude  may  not  become  necessary. 

We  have  cause  for  thankfulness  that  our  be- 
loved friends  Sarah  Harrison  and  John  Hall, 
have  arrived  in  safety.  They  have  left  T.  S. 
behind  in  the  field  of  deep  exercise.     *    *     * 

I  have  made  several  attempts  to^  visit  Westtown 
School,  but  as  yet  have  not  effected  it ;  however, 
I  hear  that  they  are  ail  pretty  well.  Mav  thou 
and  I,  dear  Martha,  through  all  our  trials  and 
conflicts,  be  enabled  to  hold  out  in  faith  and 
patience  unto  the  end,  and  finally  obtain  an  ad- 
mission into  that  rest  which  is  undisturbed  and 
full  of  dory,  is  the  desire  of  thy  affectionate 

[To  be  eoDUaotd.] 
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par  Frieadi*  Review. 
TOTAL  AB8TINXNCS. 

A  female,  at  the  a^e  of  76,  lias  given  the  fol- 
lowing testimony  to  the  benefit  of  entire  absti- 
nence from  alcoholic  drinks.  It  may  enoonrage 
some,  for  the  sake  of  others,  to  refrain  from  the 
"little  drop,"  who  may  have  concluded  they 
were  rather  benefitted  than  injured  by  the  moder- 
ate indulgence.  It  has  been  asserted  by  some 
writers  that  intemperance  may  boast  that  its 
victims  have  been  as  numerous  as  those  of  war ; 
and  if  this  assertion  approaches  the  truth,  how 
important  is  it,  that  every  one  who  regards  the 
welfare  of  his  fellows,  should  avoid  even  the 
appearance  of  wrong  in  this  respect. 

These  two  evils  stand  sadly  prominent  in  their 
power  and  success  to  deface  this  &ir  world  of 
ours,  and  spread  over  it  a  wretchedness  which  is 
alien  to  Christtani^ ;  and  while  the  one,  as  we 
may  Be  allowed  to  nope,  will  further  and  further 
rotire  from  the  influences  of  civilisation  and  pro- 
fessing Ohristendom,  may  not  every  one  be  per- 
suaded to  resist  in  himiiielf  a  propensity  to  the 
other;  whidi  is  the  source  of  so  much  misery? 

I  had  been  in  the  practice  for  many  years  of 
taking  at  my  dinner  a  couple  of  small  wme  glasses 
of  Dublin  porter,  pretty  much  limiting  myself  to 
this  quantity,  and  which  I  took  with  a  relish,  but 
at  any  other  part  of  the  day  it  would  have  been 
unpalatable.  Beinff  on  a  visit  to  two  friends 
who  were  total  abstainers  fr(»n  all  alcoholic 
drinks,  they  used  their  endeavours  to  persuade 
me  to  enrol  myself  on  the  list  of  such.  I  told 
them  that  it  would  require  some  consideration,  for 
I  had  bad  digestion  and  bad  circulation,  and  I 
thought  my  stomach  required  a  stimulus ;  yet, 
from  time  to  time,  when  we  met,  they  renewed 
their  solicitations,  and  as  often  did  I  tell  them, 
that  I  approved  of  total  abstinence  for  drunkards 
as  much  as  they  did,  for  I  could  see  of  no  e£fec- 
tual  cure  for  wem,  but  "  touch  not,  taste  not, 
handle  not;''  but  as  regarded  myself,  I  hoped 
ever  to  be  able  to  say,  "Hitherto  shalt  thou  go, 
and  no  further."  This  they  admitted  might  do 
my  case,  but  said  they  wanted  example  and  influ- 
ence. I  also  pleaded,  it  was  so  little  that  I  took ; 
to  which  one  of  them  replied :  if  we  were  not 
willing  to  make  the  sacrifice  and  give  up  our 
little  cLrops,  how  could  we  expect  the  drunkards 
to  give  up  their  great  draughts?  "The  litUe 
drop"  was  startling  to  me,  ^cause  I  thought  I 
reooffuised  in  it  the  frequent  expression  of  the 
drunkard,  and  which  I  could  not  at  all  relish ; 
and  also  after  my  return  home,  "  the  little  drop" 
would  recur  a^ain  and  again ;  and  I  besan  seri- 
ously to  think  of  discontinuing  my  beverage, 
though  I  then  doubted  the  propriety  of  it,  aa  it 
regaraed  my  health;  yet  I  consideml  the  cause 
was  one  of  such  important  magnitude  to  the  well- 
being  of  our  fellow  mortals,  both  in  time  and  in 
eteriiity,  that  if  my  example  and  influence  would 


be  of  service,  I  would  no  longer  hesitate;  the  sac- 
rifice shoi^d  at  once  be  made,  and  I  would  give 
it  up. 

It  is  now  about  ten  years  ago,  and  about  seven 
since  I  signed  the  pledge.  I  have  never  had 
cause  to  regret  it,  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  M  j 
health  has  been  muoh  improved  by  it,  having 
much  less  of  ih»  heart-bum  and  acidity  at  my 
stomach,  and  very  little  of  the  rheumatism,  com- 
pared  with  what  I  had  formerly.  Experience  is 
the  best  teacher.  And  I  think  I  never  was  more 
convinced  of  anything^  than  that  malt  liquor  is 
injurious  to  the  oonstitation,  even  when  taken  m 
small  quantities,  and  so  I  believe  are  all  intoxi- 
eatmg  drinks.  But  if  there  be  one  part  of  the 
human  frame  to  which  they  are  more  injuiiooa 
than  another,  it  is  th«  ncrvoca  aysiem. 

Corratpoodenee  of  the  Mercurj. 
THUS  H0UB8  WITH  THX  IN8ANS. 

Trenton,  JV.  /.,  March  5,  1849. 

I  have  been  spending  the  af^moon  at  the 
Lunatic  Asylum  in  the  viciaity  of  this  city, « 
State  Institution,  that  in  many  respects  may  be 
justly  called  the  Model  Asylum ;  and  some  oi  its 
features  axe  so  commanding  and  striking,  that  they 
will  interest  your  readers. 

The  Institution  is  yet  in  the  first  year  of  its 
operation,  and  the  success  of  its  officers  is,  there- 
fore, an  experiment  to  be  tested  by  time  and  its 
results. 

It  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  aboijt' 
two  miles  above  the  city  of  Trenton,  overlooking 
that  beautiful  stream,  and  the  viJley  through 
which  it  winds  its  gentle  way.  The  capitol  of 
New  Jersey  is  in  full  view,  and  a  varied  scene  of 
wood  and  hill  and  dale,  that  even  now  while  the 
robes  of  winter  are  yet  upon  it,  is  pleasing  to  the 
eye,  suggesting  that  when  spring  comes  on  and 
summer  clothes  the  fields  with  a  mantle  of  green, 
the  view  will  be  one  of  rare  loveliness  and  beautv. 
Such  a  site  is  to  be  desired,  not  for  those  only 
who  visit  the  Asylum,  nor  for  those  who  are  here 
to  minister  to  minds  diseased,  but  for  the  patients 
themselves,  that  they  may  be  gladdened  with  that 
cheering  exhilaration  which  a  fine  prospect  always 
creates,  in  all  minds  but  those  of  the  blind. 

The  building  itself  is  an  imposing  structure,  so 
large  and  well  arranged  as  to  afford  under  one 
roof,  aeoommodations  for  three  hundred  patiente. 
It  has  a  central  edifice,  with  a  fine  portico;  two 
ranges  of  lateral  wings  on  each  side,  so  projectinff, 
front  and  sear,  as  to  afford  short  halls  with 
abundance  of  light  and  ventilation,  while  on  each 
side  of  the  haUs  are  the  lodging  rooms  of  the 
patients.  This  plan  has  been  liable  to  objection, 
wh«n  Uie  halls  were  so  long  as  to  render  the 
central  parts  too  dark  in  the  dav  time  for  cheer- 
ful appearance ;  but  here  the  hall  has  the  look  of 
a  fine  large  saloon,  with  parlors  and  sleeping 
apartments  opening  out  of  it. 

The  lunatics  aie  confined  in  separate  wards  ao- 
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eording  to  the  nature  and  degree  of  their  disease; 
regard  being  paid  of  course  to  their  social  condi- 
tion; as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  regolations 
of  such  an  establishment  In  the  sitting  rooms 
adjoining  the  halls^  to  which  thejhaye  free  aocesS; 
are  books  and  newspapers  which  they  read  with 
interest^  and  many  of  them  were  engv^  in 
unnsements  of  their  own  with  as  mnch  vivacity 
as  saner  men  out  of  doors.  Br.  Bnttolph^  the 
Superintendent,  has  made  himself  thoroughly 
master  of  his  profession,  by  intimate  familiarity 
with  the  best  institutions  in  this  country  and 
Europe,  which  he  has  visited  with  single  reference 
to  the  position  which  he  now  so  wortb^y  occupies. 
Among  other  modes  of  employing  and  improving 
his  patients,  he  has  had  a  teacher  of  music,  giving 
lessons  to  the  lunatics  I  ^'  Music  hath  charms  to 
calm  the  savage  breast,  to  soften  rocks,"  &c. ; 
but  it  was  new  to  me  to  use  it  as  medicine  in  case 
of  insanity.  But  it  is  a  good  practice,  I  see  at 
once.  It  is  good  for  children,  as  well  as  for  kings 
like  Saul,  when  they  get  mad,  to  give  them 
music. 

They  have  preaching  on  the  Sabbath,  from  the 
clergy  of  Trenton  j  and  here  as  elsewhere  it  is 
found,  that  in  the  most  dilapidated  ruins  of  the 
human  mind,  there  seems  to  be  a  place  where 
the  truth  of  God's  word  can  make  a  lodgment, 
and  begin  the  work  of  repain  and  resurrection. 

But  1  was  ^)eaking  of  the  building.  The  ar« 
rangements  for  the  comfort  of  the  patiente  are 
carried  to  a  degree  of  perfection  rarely  attained  in 
any  private  or  public  institution  of  charity.  The 
plan  of  warming  the  building  is'indeed  a  curiosity. 
Under  the  lowest  flow  is  a  cellar-chamber  sup- 
plied with  fresh  air,  which  is  heated  by  steam 
pipes  circulating  through  its  entire  extent,  corres- 
ponding to  the  length  of  the  building.  This 
chamber  is  seven  feet' high  and  twelve  feet  wide, 
and  you  may  traverse  its  whole  length  by  stoop- 
ing so  as  to  inhale  the  cooler  stratum  of  air  near 
the  bottom,  but  if  you  stand  upright,  the  tempe- 
rature is  at  140  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  and  such 
a  heat  can  be  borne  but  a  very  short  time.  The 
perspiration  starts  at  every  pore  as  you  hold  up 
your  head  in  this  oven.  From  this  chamber 
there  are  flues  ascending  to  all  parte  of  the  build- 
ingy  wanning  sufficiently  and  pleasantly  every 
hall,  parlor  and  apartment  where  warmth  is  re- 
quired. Two  hundred  openings  admit  this  heated 
air  into  the  various  places  where  it  is  wanted,  and 
none  of  the  dry  suffocating  quality  of  the  furnace 
heat  is  experienced.  At  the  top  of  each  room  are 
ample  flues  for  ventilation;  and  in  visiting  many 
asylums  of  divers  names  and  characters,  I  have- 
never  seen  one  in  which  the  atmosphere  was  so 
pure  and  free  and  healthful  as  in  this. 

Then  seventeen  bathing  rooms,  with  the  com- 
pletest  apparatus  for  the  use  of  the  patiente,  supply 
abundant  means  for  cleanliness  and  healthfulness ; 
as  even  here  it  is  found  that  cold  water  is  one  of 
the  best  of  preventives  and  cures.     ^ 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  arrangements,  is  the 


lighting  of  the  whole  esteblishment  by  the  means 
of  GAS,  which  is  furnished  by  works  for  the  pur- 
pose, on  the  ground.  The  effect  is  very  beauti- 
ful in  the  evening,  when  the  whole  building  is 
brilliantiy  illuminated,  the  halls  being  like  spa- 
cious saloons,  instead  of  the  dark  and  cavernous 
appearance  that  the  ill-lighted  apartm^ite  of  a 
lunatic  asylum  must  present. 

The  Asylum  is  worthy  of  an  enlightened  Chris- 
tian people,  and  will  be  a  blessing  to  hundreds 
who,  without  it,  would  spend  years  of  hopeless 
suffering  in  poor-houses  or  private  dungeons. 
Insanity  is  a  curable  disease;  and  when  it  is  be- 
yond cure,  the  victim  has  the  highest  claim  upon 
the  largest  sympathy  of  his  race. 

I  left  the  Asylum  deeply  impressed  with  the 
,  value  of  these  charities  that  adorn  the  a^  we 
live  in,  and  especially  pleased  with  this  admirable 
Institution,  which  adorns  the  State  that  has  called 
it  into  being.  Caixts. 

From  th«  NiUonal  En. 

SNQLAND  UNDER  JAMES  n. 

HUtorj  of  Encland.    Bj  T.  B.  Maeaolay. 

The  evento  which  preceded  the  Revolution  of 
1688 — the  undisguised  adherence  of  the  King  to 
the  Church  of  Rome — the  partial  toleration  of  the 
despised  Quakers  and  Anabaptists — ^the  gradual 
relaxation  of  the  severity  of  the  penal  laws  against 
Papists  and  dissenters,  preparing  the  way  for  the 
royal  proclamation  of  entire  liberty  of  conscience 
throughout  the  British  realm,  alluring  the  crop- 
eared  Puritan  and  the  Papist  priest  to  build  con- 
venticles and  mass-houses  uiKler  the  very  eves 
of  the  palaces  of  Oxford  and  Oanterbury — the 
mining  and  counter-mining  of  Jesuits  and  prelates, 
are  detailed  with  impartial  minuteness;  the 
secret  springs  of  the  great  movemente  of  the  time 
are  laid  bare ;  the  mean  and  paltry  instrumentali- 
ties are  seen  at  work  in  the  under-world  of  cor- 
ruption, prejudice,  and  falsehood.  No  one,  save 
a  blind,  unreasonable  partisan  of  Catholicism  or 
Episcopacy,  can  contemplate  this  chapter  in 
English  history  without  a  feeling  of  disgust. 
However  it  may  have  been  overrulcMcK  for  good  by 
that  Providence  which  takes  the  wise  in  their  own 
craftiness,  the  Revolution  of  1688,  in  itself  con- 
sidered, affords  just  as  littie  cause  for  self-con- 
gratulation, on  the  part  of  Protestants,  as  the 
substitution  of  supremacy  of  the  crowned  Blue- 
beard, Henry  YIH,  for  that  of  the  Pope,  in  the 
English  prelacy.  It  had  little  in  common  with 
the  Revolution  of  1642.  The  field  of  ite  action 
was  the  closet  of  selfish  intrigue,  the  stalls  of  dis- 
contented prelates,  the  chaim)ers  of  the  wanton 
and  adulteress,  the  confessional  of  a  weak  prince, 
whose  mind,  originally  narrow,  had  been  cramped 
closer  still  by  the  straight-jacket  of  religious 
bigotry  and  superstition.  The  age  of  nobility  and 
heroism  had  well  nigh  passed  away.  The  pious 
fervor,  the  self-denial,  and  the  strict  morality  of 
the  Puritanism  of  the  days  of  CromweU;  and  the 
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blunt  honestj  and  chivalrooB  loyalty  of  the  Car 
Yaliers,  had  both  measmably  given  place  to  the 
corrupting  influences  of  the  licentious  and  infidel 
Court  of  Charles  IE,  and  the  arrogance,  intoler- 
ance, and  shameless  eelf-seeking  of  a  prelacy 
which,  in  its  day  of  triumph  and  revenge,  had 
more  than  justified  the  terrible  denunciations  and 
scathing  gibes  of  Milton. 

Both  Catholic  and  Protestant  writers  have  mis- 
represented James  IE.  He  deserves  neither  the 
execrations  of  the  one,  nor  the  eulogies  of  the 
other.  Yet  the  candid  historian  must  admit  that 
he  was,  after  all,  a  better  man  than  his  brother, 
Charles  IE.  He  was  a  sincere  and  devoted  Ca- 
tholic, and  was  undoubtedly  honest  in  the  declara- 
tion, which  he  made  in  that  unlucky  letter  which 
Burnet  ferreted  out  on  the  Continent,  that  he  was 
prepared  to  make  large  steps  to  build  up  the 
Catholic  Church  in  England,  and,  if  necessary,  to 
become  a  martyr  in  her  cause.  He  was  proud, 
austere,  and  self-willed.  In  the  treatment  of  his 
enemies,  he  partook  of  the  cruel  temper  of  his 
time.  He  sought,  under  the  direction  of  his  spi- 
ritual advisers,  to  lead  a  strict  and  painful  life  of 
rigid  virtue,  and  when  in  a  single  instance  he 
yielded  to  the  seductions  of  Cathuine  Sedley,  he 
struggled  with  desperate  earnestness  against  the 
temptation  which  his  enemies  persisted  in  thrust- 
ing upon  him.  His  situation  was  one  of  the  most 
difficult  and  embarrassing  which  can  be  conceived. 
He  was  at  once  a  bigoted  Papist  and  a  Pro- 
testant Pope.  He  hated  the  French  domination, 
to  which  lus  brother  had  submitted,  yet  hb  pride 
as  sovereign  was  subordinated  to  his  allegiance  to 
Rome,  and  the  superstitious  veneration  for  the 
wily  priests  with  which  Louis  XIY.  surrounded 
him.  As  the  head  of  Anglican  heretics,  he  was 
compelled  to  submit  to  conditions  galling  alike  to 
the  sovereign  and  the  man.  He  found,  on  his  ac- 
cession, the  terrible  penal  laws  against  this  Papists 
in  full  force — the  himgman's  knife  was  yet  warm 
with  its  ghastly  butcher-work  of  quartering  and 
disembowelling  suspected  Jesuits,  and  victims  of 
the  lie  of  Titus  Oate»— the  Tower  of  London  had 
scarcely  ceased  to  echo  the  groans  of  Catholic 
confessors  stretched  on  the  rack  by  Protestant  In- 
quisitors. He  was  torn  by  conflicting  interests 
and  spiritual  and  political  contradictions.  The 
prelates  of  the  Established  Church  must  share  the 
responsibility  of  many  of  the  worst  acts  of  the 
early  part  of  his  reigo.  Oxford  sent  up  its  lawned 
deputations  to  mingle  the  voice  of  adulation  with 
•the  groans  of  tortured  Convenanters ;  and&wning 
ecclesiastics  burned  the  incense  of  irreverent 
flattery  under  the  nostrils  of  the  Lord's  Anointed, 
while  the  blessed  air  of  England  was  tainted  by 
the  carcasses  of  the  ill-fated  followers  of  Mon- 
iBoadi,  rotting  on  a  thousand  gibbets.  While 
Jeffreys  was  threatening  Baxter  and  his  Presby- 
terian friends  with  the  pillory  and  whipping-post 
-rhile  Quakers  and  Baptists  were  only  spared 
~  extermination  as  game-preserves  for  the 
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thronged  with  the  heads  of  some  fifteen  thousand 
beggared  families,  and  dissenters  of  every  name 
and  degree  were  chased  firom  one  hiding  place  to 
another,  like  David  among  the  clifiis  of  Ziph  and 
the  rocks  of  the  wild  goat&-r-the  thanksgivings 
and  congratulations  of  Prelacy  arose  in  an  un- 
broken strain  of  laudation  from  all  the  Episcopal 
palaces  of  England.  What  mattered  it  to  men, 
in  whose  hearts,  to  use  the  language  of  John 
Milton,  ''  the  sour  leaven  of  human  traditions, 
mixed  with  the  poisonous  dregs  of  hypocrisy,  lay 
basking  in  the  sunny  warmth  of  wealth  and  pro- 
motion, hatching  Antichrist " — ^that  the  privileses 
of  Englishmen  and  the  rights  secured  by  me 
Great  Charter  were  violated  and  trodden  under 
foot,  so  long  as  usurpation  inured  to  their  own 
benefit?  But  when  King  James  issued  his  De- 
claration of  Indulgence,  and  stretched  his  pre- 
rogative on  the  side  of  tolerance  and  charity,  the 
seal  of  the  prelates,  for  preserving  the  integrity 
of  the  Britidi  Constitution,  and  me  limiting  of 
the  royal  power,  flamed  up  into  rebellion.  The^ 
forswore  themselves  without  scruple :  the  discir 
pies  of  Laud,  the  asserters  of  kingly  in&llibility 
and  divine  right,  talked  of  usur]^  power  and 
English  rights,  in  the  strain  of  the  very  schis- 
matics whom  they  had  persecuted  to  the  death. 
There  is.  no  reason  to  believe  that  James  supposed 
that,  in  issuing  his  declaration  suspending  the 
penal  laws,  he  had  transcended  the  rightful  pre- 
rogative of  his  throne.  The  power  which  he  ex- 
ereised  had  been  used  by  his  predecessors,  for  far 
less  worthy  purposes,  and  with  the  approlmtion  of 
many  of  the  very  men  who  now  opposed  him. 
His  ostensible  object,  expressed  in  language  which 
even  those  who  condemn  his  policy  cannot  but 
admire,  was  a  laudable  and  noble  one.  ''We 
trust,"  said  he,  '^  that  it  will  not  be  vain  that  we 
have  resolved  to  use  our  titmost  endeavours  to 
establish  liberty  of  Conscience  on  such  just  and 
equal  foundations  as  will  render  it  unalterable,  and 
secure  to  all  people  the  free  exereise  of  their  re- 
ligion, by  which  future  ages  may  reap  the  benefit 
of  what  is  so  undoubtedly  for  the  general  good  of 
the  whole  Kingdom."  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  motive  of  this  declaration — even  admitting 
the  suspicions  of  his  enemies  to  have  been  true, 
that  he  advocated  universal  toleration  as  the  only 
means  of  restoring  Roman  Catholics  to  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  which  the  penal  laws  de- 
pnved  them — ^it  would  seem  that  there  could  have 
been  no  very  serious  objection  on  the  part  of  real 
friends  of  religious  toleration,  to  the  taking  of  him 
at  his  word,  and  placing  Englishmen  of  every 
sect  on  an  equality  before  the  law.  The  Catho- 
lics were  in  a  very  small  minority,  scared  v  at  that 
time  so  numerous  as  the  Qoakers  and  Anabaptists. 
The  army,  the  navy,  and  nine  tenths  of.  the  peo- 
ple of  Enghmd,  were  Protestants.  Real  danger, 
therefore,  from  a-  simple  act  of  justice  Umicda 
theur  Catholic  fellow-dtisens,  the  people  of  Eng- 
land had  no  ground  for  apprehension.  But  the 
great  truth|  which  is  even  now  but  imperfectly 
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reoo^^nicied  throughout  Christendom,  that  religious 
opinions  rest  between  man  and  his  Maker^  and 
not  between  man  and  the  magistrate^  and  that  the 
domain  of  conscience  is  sacred^  was  almost  un- 
known to  Xhe  statesman  and  schoolmen  of  the 
seventeenth  centurv.  Milton,  ultra  liberal  as  he 
was,  excepted  the  Catholics  from  his  plan  of  toler- 
ation. Locke,  yielding  to  the  prejudices  of  the 
time,  took  the  same  ground.  The  enlightened 
latitudinarian  ministers  of  the  Established  Church, 
men  whose  talents  and  Christian  charity  redeem 
in  some  measure  the  character  of  that  Churdi  in 
the  day  of  its  greatest  power  and  basest  apostacy, 
stopped  short  of  universal  toleration.  The  Pres- 
byterians excluded  Quakers,  Baptists,  and  Papists, 
from  the  pale'  of  their  oharity.  With  the  single 
exception  of  ihe  sect  of  which  William  Penn  was 
a  oonspicuous  member,  the  idea  of  complete  and 
impartial  toleration  was  novel  and  unwelcome  to 
all  sects  and  classes  of  the  English  people.  Hence 
it  was  that  the  very  men  whose  liberties  and  es- 
tates had  been  secmred  by  the  declaration,  and 
who  were  therebv  permitted  to  hold  their  meet- 
ing in  peace  and  quietness,  used  their  newly  ac- 
quired freedom  in  denouncing  the  Kinff,  because 
tne  same  key  which  had  opened  their  pnson  doors 
had  also  liberated  the  Papists  and  the  Quakers. 
Baxter's  severe  and  painful  spirit  could  not  re- 
joice in  an  act  which  had  indeed  restored  him  to 
personal  freedom,  but  which  had,  in  his  view,  also 
offended  Heaven,  and  strengthened  the  powers  of 
Antichrist,  by  extending  the  same  favour  to 
Jesuits  and  Banters.  Bunyan  disliked  the  Qaa- 
kers  next  to  the  Papists,  and  it  greatly  lessened 
his  sati8facti<m  at  his  release  from  Bedford  jaU, 
that  it  had  been  brought  about  by  the  influence 
of  the  former  at  the  Court  of  a  Catholic  Prince. 
Dissenters  forgot  the  wrongs  and  persecutions 
which  they  had  experienced  at  the  hands  of  the 
Prelacy,  and  joined  the  Bishops  in  opposition  to 
the  Declaration.  They  almost  magnified  into 
Christian  confessors  the  prelates  who  remonstrated 
against  the  Indulgence;  and  actually  plotted 
against  the  King,  for  restoring  them  to  liberty  of 
person  and  conscience.  The  nightmare  fear  of 
Fopery  overcame  their  love  of  religious  liberty, 
and  they  meekly  offered  their  necks  to  the  yoke 
of  Prelacy,  as  the  only  securily  against  the  heavier 
one  of  Papist  supremacy. 

Oonsid^ing  ihe  prominent  part  acted  by  Wil- 
liam Penn  in, the  reign  of  James  II,  and  his  active 
uid  influential  support  of  the  obnoxious  Declara- 
tion which  precipitated  the  Revolution  of  1688, 
it  could  hanlly  have  been  otherwise  than  that  his 
character  should  suffer  from  the  unworthy  suspi- 
dons  and  prejudices  of  his  contemporaries.  His 
views  of  religious  toleration  were  too  far  in  ad- 
vance of  the  age  to  be  received  with  favour.  They 
were,  of  necessity,  misunderstood  and  misrepre- 
sented. All  his  life  he  had  been  urging  them 
with  the  earnestness  of  one  whose  convictions 
wete  the  result,  not  so  much  of  human  reason,  as 
of    what  he  regarded  as  Divine  illumination. 


What  the  Council  of  James  yielded  upon  grounds 
of  state  policy,  he  defended  on  those  of  religious 
obligation.     He  had  suffered  in  person  and  estate 
for  the  exercise  of  his  religion.  He  had  travelled 
over  Holland  and  Oermany,  pleading  with  those 
in  authority  for  universal  toleration  and  charity. 
On   a  sudden,  on  the  accession  of  James,  tne 
friend  of  himself  and  his  feunily,  he  found  himself 
the  most  influential  untitled  citizen  in  the  British 
realm.     He   had  free  access  to  the  Royal  ear. 
Asking  nothing  for  himself  or  his  relatives,  he 
demanded  only  that  the  good  people  of  England 
should  be  no  longer  despoiled  of  liberty  and  estate 
for  their  religious  opinions.  James,  as  a  Catholic, 
had  in  some  sort  a  common  interest  with  his  dis- 
senting subjects,  and  the  Declaration  was  for  their 
common  reUef.     Penn,  conscious  of  the  rectitude 
of  his  own  motives,  and  thoroughly  convinced  of 
the  Christian  duty  of  toleration,  welcomed  that 
Declaration  as  the  precursor  of  the  Golden  age  of 
Liberty  and  Love,  and  Gkx>d  Will  to  Men.     He 
was  not  the  man  to  distrust  the  motives  of  an  act 
so  fully  in  accordance  with  his  life-long  aspirations 
and  prayers.     He  was  charitable  to  a  fault — ^his 
faith  in  his  fellow-men  was  often  stronger  than  a 
clearer  insight  of  their  characters  would  have 
justified.     He  saw  the  errors  of  the  King,  and 
deplored  them;    he  denounced   Jeffreys    as  a 
butcher  who  had  been  let  loose  by  the  priests,  and 
pitied  the  King,  who  was,  he  thought,  swayed  by 
evil  counsels.     He  remonstrated  against  the  inter- 
ference of  the  King  with  Magdalen  College,  ond 
reproved  and  rebuked  the  hopes  and  aims  of  the 
more  zealous  and  hotheaded  Catholics,  advising 
them  to  be  content  with  simple  toleration.     But 
the  constitution  of  his  mind  fitted  him  rather  for 
the  commendation  of  the  good,  than^the  denuncia- 
tion of  the  bad.     He  had  little  in  oonmum  with 
the  bold  and  austere  spirit  of  the  Puritan  reform- 
ers.    He  disliked  their  violence  and  harshness, 
while  on  the  other  hand  he  was  attracted  and 
pleased  by  the  gentle  disposition  and  mild  coun- 
sels of  Locke,  and  Tillotson,  and  the  latitudinari- 
ans  of  the  English  Church.     His  sense  of  grati- 
tude was  strong,  and  his  personal  friendships 
sometimes  clouded  his  judgment.     In  ^vine  his 
support  to  the  measures  of  James  in  Dehau  of 
liberty  of  conscience,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he 
acted  in  consistency  with  his  principles  and  pro- 
fessions.    To  have  taken  ground  against  them,  he 
must  have  given  the  lie  to  his  declarations  from 
his  youth  upward.     He  oould  not  disown  and 
deny  his  own  favourite  doctrine,  because  it  came 
from  the  lips  of  a  Catholic  Eang  and  his  Jesuit 
advisers ;  and,  in  thus  rising  above  the  prejudices 
of  his  time,  and  appealing  to  the  reason  and  hu- 
manity of  the  people  of  England  in  &vour  of  a 
cordial  endorsement  on  the  part  of  Parliament  of 
the  principles  of  the  Declaration,  he  believed  that 
he  was  subserving  the  best  interests  of  his  be- 
loved country,  and  fulfilling  the  solemn  obligations 
of  relinous  duty.     The  downfall  of  James  ex- 
posed Penn  to  peril  and  obloquy.     Peijured  in- 
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formers  endeavoured  to  swear  away  his  life,  and, 
although  nothing  could  he  proved  against  him, 
heyond  the  fact  that  he  had  steadily  supported 
the  great  measure  of  toleration,  he  jna  compelled 
to  live  secluded  in  his  private  lodgings  in  London, 
for  two  or  three  years,  with  a  proclamation  for  his 
arrest  hanging  over  his  head.  At  length,  the 
principal  informer  against  him  having  heen  found 
guilty  of  peijury,  Uie  (Government  warrant  was 
withdrawn,  and  Lords  Sidney,  Rochester,  and 
Somers,  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  publicly 
bore  testimony  that  nothing  had  been  urged  against 
him,  save  by  impostors,  and  that  ''they  had 
known  him,  some  of  them  for  thirty  years,  and 
had  never  known  him  to  do  an  iU  thing,  but 
many  good  offices/'  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that 
a  historian  so  generally  impartial  as  Macaulay, 
should  have  given  the  sanction  of  his  authority  to 
the  slanderous  and  false  imputations  of  such  a 
man  as  Burnet,  who  has  never  been  regarded  as 
an  authentic  chronicler.  The  Pantheon  of  His- 
tory should  not  be  lightly  disturbed.  A  good 
man's  character  is  the  world's  common  legacy ; 
and  humanity  is  not  so  rich  in  models  of  purity 
and  goodness,  as  to  be  able  to  sacrifice  such  a  re- 
putation as  that  of  William  Penn,  to  the  points 
of  an  antithesis,  or  the  effect  of  a  paradox. 

J.  O.  W. 


FRIENDS'  REVIEW, 


PHILADELPfflA,  FOURTH  MONTH  14,  1849. 


The  Editor  would  willingly  recommend  to  his 
readers,  the  candid  examination  of  the  subject, 
which  is  touched  in  the  article  on  ''total  abstinence" 
from  intoxicating  liquors.  To  those  who  have 
reached  the  western  veige  of  life,  the  prograss 
which  the  temperance  cause  has  made  within  the 
range  of  their  memories,  must  be  very  obvious. 
Sixty  years  ago,  the  farmers  in  this  and  the  neigh- 
bouring states  were,  with  few  exceptions,  in  the 
practice  of  supplying  their  workmen,  during  the 
toils  of  harvest,  with  aident  spirits,  under  the  belief 
that  such  stimulants  were  almost,  if  not  absolutely 
indispensable,  to  enable  them  to  endure  the  heat 
and  sustain  the  toils  of  that  busy  season.  If  that 
practice  made  but  few  drunkards,  the  reason  must 
have  been,  that  the  harvest  season  was  not  long 
enough  to  establish  the  habit.  Fortunately,  harvest 
did  not  last  all  the  year.  Yet  no  doubt  can  be  rea- 
sonably entertained,  that  many  a  youth  contracted, 
durbg  the  time  of  harvest,  a  fondness  for  stimu- 
lating liquors,  which  did  not  leave  him  when  the 
last  sheaf  was  removed  from  the  field.  Under  the 
system  which  furnished  the  stimulating  draft  as 
the  means  of  supplying  strength  to  sustain  the  toils 
and  heat  of  the  harvest  field,  the  course  would 
naturally  be,  to  use  the  same  invigorating  beverage, 


in  other  employments,  in  which  similar  or  equal 
toil  and  heat  were  necessarily  encountered.  The 
consequence  was,  that  persons  thus  employed,  and 
acting  upon  that  plan,  throughout  the  year,  com- 
monly became  inebriates.  * 

The  witty  author  of  the  eulogium  on  rumj  informs 
us  that, 

By  this  genenl  name, 
Is  meant  eich  tpeciet,  whisky,  gin  and  brandy ; 
Ths  kinds  are  varioiis,  but  the  effects  the  same. 

Now  may  we  not  reasonably  enquire  whether  the 
effect  is  not  the  same,  at  least  in  nature  if  not  in 
degree,  of  the  more  and  the  less  stimulating  species 
of  intoxicating  liquids.  Probably  no  person  ever 
set  out  in  the  morning  of  life  with  a  design  pf  be- 
coming a  drunkard ;  and  certainly,  few  if  any  be- 
come slaves  to  intemperance  by  any  other  than 
gradual  advances.  The  milder  intoxicating  liquors 
appear  calculated  to  lead  the  unwary  youth  into 
this  downward  path.  The  highly  stimulating  kinds, 
more  quickly  producing  a  sensible  effect,  give  the 
alarm,  while  those  of  a  milder  grade  may  be  im* 
perceptibly  fixing  a  habit  which  is  hardly  perceived 
till  it  has  become  too  strong  to  be  resisted. 

The  advice  of  Paul  to  Timothy  can  scarcely  ap- 
ply to  the  habitual  use  of  the  modem  wine.  The 
wine  used  by  the  ancients  was  not  always  that 
which  possessed  intoxicating  qualities.  At  all 
events,  the  advice  was  to  use  a  little  wine  for  his 
stomach's  sake,  and  his  often  infirmities.  Of  course, 
those  who  are  not  subject  to  infinnities  for  which 
wine  is  a  remedy,  can  Gnd,  in  this  prescription,  no 
warrant  for  its  use.  If  we  always  abstain  from  the 
use  of  intoxicating  liquids,  we  may  rest  asnred  of 
an  escape  from  the  slavery  of  drunkenness  ]  but  if 
we  indulge  in  their  use,  though  we  may  begin  in  a 
moderate  way,  we  have  no  assurance  that  the  habit 
will  not  grow,  and  eventuaDy  become  a  predominant 
passion. 

The>  session  of  Westtown  school,  which  ended 
last  week,  may  be  considered  as  completing  the 
first  half  century  of  the  operations  of  that  interest* 
ing  institution.  That  seminary  was  opened  for  the 
admission  of  pupils  in  the  early  part  of  the  Fifth 
month,  1799.  Ten  boys  and  as  many  girls  were 
admitted  monthly,  until  as  many  were  introduced, 
as  the  building  would  conveniently  accommodate. 

During  the  past  session,  the  number,  of  the  two 
sexes,  was  nearly  two  hundred  and  twenty.  Proba- 
bly no  other  literary  institution  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  has  accomplished  as  much  in  the  im- 
provement of  education  in  the  Society  of  Friends^ 
as  that  of  Westtown.  A  great  number  of  youiag 
men  who  received  the  best  portion  of  their  educa^ 
tion  there,  have  engaged  in  the  occupation  of 
teachers,  and  diffused  the  science  learned  at  that 
school,  among  many  who  never  occupied  a  station 
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'Within  its  walls.  With  a  few  exceptions,  the  numer- 
ous teachers,  after  the  first  generation,  who  have 
been  employed  in  the  institution,  obtained  their 
education  principally  there. 

The  mathematical  sciences  were  introduced  at 
an  early  period,  and  a  respectable  mathematical 
department  has  been  maintained  there  nearly  ell 
the  time  the  school  has  been  in  operation.  During 
a  number  of  years  the  Xrreek  and  Latin  languages 
have  been  taught.  None  of  the  modem  tongues, 
except  our  own,  are  at  present  included  in  the  course 
of  instruction. 

In  the  female  department,  the  improyements 
since  the  opening  of  the  school  hare  been  very 
great  indeed.  In  1799  the  scientific  instruction 
among  the  girls  did  not  rise  above  common  arith- 
metic. At  the  present  we  behold,  at  the  public 
examinations,  the  girls,  and  some  of  them  small 
ones,  solving  difficult  questions  in  algebra  on  the 
black  board,  and  constructing  geometrical  propo- 
sitions, accompanying  both  with  explanations  which 
clearly  show  that  they  are  fully  understood. 

The  time  of  our  Yearly  Meeting  is  now  at  hand. 
This  circumstance  naturally  calls  to  remembrance 
the  numerouft  valuable  Friends  whom  we  were 
accustomed,  in  years  that  are  past,  to  see  as- 
sembled at  this  annual  solemnity.  Your  fathen, 
where  are  they,  and  the  prophets  do  they  live 
forever  ?  The  fathers  are  gone  the  way  by  which 
they  will  not  return,  and  the  prophets  of  the 
former  age  are  now  silent  in  the  grave.  Upon 
whom  has  their  mantle  fallen,  or  who  has  taken 
it  up?  Many  of  those  who  now  rank  with  the 
ancients  of  the  people,  can  no  doubt  still  feel- 
ingly remember  the  pleaaing  hope  with  which 
they  looked  forward  to  the  assembling  of  the 
heads  of  the  tribes.  At  the  present  day,  that 
hope  is,  to  many  among  us,  at  least,  a  chastened 
one.  An  increased  sense  of  responsibility,  must 
unquestionably  mingle  some  portion  of  fear  with 
our  anticipations  of  this  approaching  solemnity.  Of 
one  thing,  however,  we  may  rest  assured ;  that  if 
we  should  not  now  find  our  annual  assemblies  at- 
tended with  the  seasoning,  uniting  and  solemnizing 
influence  which  was  frequently  experienced  in  our 
earlier  days,  it  behoves  each  one  seriously  to  ex- 
amine the  cause.  The  fountain  which  was  ancient- 
ly set  open  for  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  to  wash 
and  to  bathe  in,  is  open  still  to  those  who  are  duly 
prepared  to  experience  its  healing,  cleansing  and 
vivifying  effects. 


Married. — On  the  5th  inst ,  at  Friends'  Meeting 
House,  in  tnis  city,  on  Arch  street,  Dr.  Robert  P. 
Thomas  to  Sarah  £.,  daughter  of  John  Bacon,  all 
of  Philadelphia. 


Married, — At  Friends'  Meeting  House,  Woods- 
town,  Salem  Co.,  N.  J.,  on  Fifth  day,  the  9th  inst., 
LiNDLET  M.  Elkinton,  of  this  city,  to  Anna  S. 
Haines,  of  the  former  place. 

Di£D,--On  the  17th  of  First  month  last,  at  her 
vesidence  in  Waynesville,  Warren  Co.,  Ohio,  Anna 
DuKEMiNUR,  in  the  85th  year  of  her  age,  widow 
of  our  late  friend  Isaac  Dukeminur,  formerly  of 
Haddonfield,  N.  J.  She  was  a  consistent  member 
of  Miami  Monthly  Meeting,  from  near  its  com* 
mencement  to  the  close  of  her  useful  life  ]  several 
years  of  the  latter  part  of  which  were  marked 
with  sweetness  and  childlike  innocency. 

For  Friends'  Review. 
NATIONAL  INSANE  ASTLUM. 

Under  this  head,  in  the  28th  number  of  the 
Beview,  it  is  stated,  that  '^  Dorothea  L.  Diz,  the 
distinguished  philanthropist,  has  been  urging 
Congress  to  set  apart  6,000,000  acres  of  the 
pnbhc  lands,  from  the  income  of  which,  to  estab- 
Hsh  a  National  Insane  Asylum."  As  a  state- 
ment somewhat  similar  has  been  published  in 
other  periodicals,  from  some  of  which  it  was  no 
doubt  copied  into  the  Review,  it  seems  proper 
that  it  should  be  known  that  the  writer  must 
have  laboured  nnder  an  entire  misapprehension  of 
the  objects  sought  to  be  attained  by  the  benevo- 
lent lady  already  referred  to,  and  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  reported  to  the  Senate,  and 
which  we  are  glad  to  learn  from  a  reliable  source, 
would  almost  certainly  have  passed  both  houses 
of  Congress,  but  for  the  hurry  and  confusion 
attending  tiie  last  few  days  of  the  session  recently 
closed. 

In  the  bill  reported  to  the  Senate,  it  is  provided 
"that  there  be  granted  to  the  several  states,  under 
the  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  purposes  hereinafter  mentioned, 
five  nullions  of  acres  of  land,  to  be  apportioned  in 
the  compound  ratio  of  the  geographical  area,  and 
the  representation  of  the  said  states  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.''  The  states  are  to  assume 
the  management  and  sale  of  the  lands  apportioned 
to  them,  and  i^l  the  expenses  of  eveiy  kind  are 
to  be  defrayed  by  the  states,  "  so  that  the  entire 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  said  lands  shall  be  applied 
without  any  diminution  whatever  to  the  purposes 
herein  mentioned,  to  wit :  the  oomfortable  main- 
tenance and  support  of  the  curable  and  incurable 
indigent  insane,"  so  far  as  the  interest  of  the 
fund,  securely  invested,  will  permit. 

The  mode  in  which  this  object  b  to  be  effected, 
is  detailed  in  the  following  section  :  "The  interest 
of  the  fund  shall  be  faithfully  applied  to  the 
maintenance  and  support  of  the  curable  and  incu- 
rable indigent  insane,  who  shall  be  placed  in 
regularly  organized  state  institutions,  or  in  publio 
incorporated  institutions  or  hospitals,  or  in  publio 
city  institutions,  solely  occupied  for  and  by  the 
insane,  and  having  corps  of  officers  charged  with 
the  management  of  such  institutions^  and  resident 
pby8i(»aiis  attached  thereto." 
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From  this  it  will  be  seen,  that  so  preposterous 
an  idea  as  that  of  getting  up  an  immense  national 
asylum  for  those  afflicted  with  insanity  in  the 
United  States,  has  neyer  entered  the  minds  of 
either  D.  L.  D.,  or  the  framers  of  the  bill.  Such 
an  institution  would  be  objectionable  on  almost 
every  ground ;  but  its  immense  size,  and  the  diffi- 
culty, danger  and  expense  of  sending  patients 
from  great  distances,  would  of  tJiems^ves  be  in- 
superable. 

It  is  well  known,  that  in  many  of  the  states,  no 
provision  whatever  has  as  yet  been  made  for  the 
insane;  in  others,  state  institutions  are  about 
being  commenced  on  a  rather  limited  scale,  and 
in  those  states  that  are  best  furnished,  recent  in- 
vestigations have  shown  conclusively,  that  there 
are  still  large  numbers  of  insane  entirely  unpro- 
vided for,  and  not  a  few  who  are  in  public  recep- 
tacles, which  have  few  of  the  arrangements  neces- 
sary to  give  them  a  curative  character.  Even  in 
the  best  institutions  in  the  country,  more  liberal 
means  would  permit  their  officers  widely  to  extend 
their  benefits,  and  to  introduce  improvements 
that,  although  somewhat  expensive,  are,  never- 
theless, of  a  highly  important  character.  This 
truly  benevolent  effi)rt  is  intended  to  render  aid 
in  all  these  ways :  to  give  to  every  State  at  least 
one  good  hospital ;  to  improve  existing  institu- 
tions, and  ultimately  to  secure  to  every  insane 
person  in  the  land  all  the  advantages  of  good 
treatment,  while  a  cure  can  be  hoped  for,  and  a 
comfortable  home  after  the  case  is  deemed  in- 
curable. 

It  is  a  noble  cause,  and  every  way  worthy  of 
the  good  wishes  and  aid  of  every  philanthropist. 
To  what  more  important  purpose  could  a  portion 
of  the  public  domain — the  acknowledged  property 
of  all  the  States — ^be  devoted?  and  how  much 
more  becoming  a  Christian  people  and  the  nine- 
teenth century,  than  many  of  the  uses  to  which 
the  income  from  it  has  heretofore  been  applied ! 
What  a  fund  for  endowing  all  the  benevolent 
enterprises  of  the  age  would  a  fraction  of  the  cost 
of  the  late  contest  with  our  Mexican  neighbours 
have  made,  while  our  eountiy  and  people  would 
have  been  spared  all  the  horrors,  crimes  and 
degradation  of  public  morals  which  are  the  inse- 
parable attendants  of  war. 

The  proceeds  of  our  public  lands,  used  only  for 
objects  that  are  to  advance  civilization — ^to  pro- 
mote the  happiness  of  all  the  people,  and  to 
mitigate  or  remove  the  afflictions  of  the  unfortu- 
nate, would  soon  make  a  deep  impression  on  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  and  be  the  means  of  diffusing 
incalculable  blessings  throughout  the  land. 

T. 


The  love  of  the  world  and  the  love  of  God,  are 
like  the  scales  of  a  balance,  as  the  one  ^edleth  the 
other  doth  rise:  when  our  natural  inclinations 
prosper,  and  the  creature  is  exalted  in  our  soul, 
religion  is  faint,  and  doth  languish ;  but  when 
earthly  objects  wither  away,  and  lose  their  beauty. 


and  the  soul  begins  to  cool  and  flag  in  its  prosecu- 
tion of  them,  then  the  seeds  of  Grace  take  root, 
and  the  divine  life  begins  to  flourish  and  prevail. 

SCOUGAL. 


Account    of    LUCT     BUBUNGHAM,    of    LytMf 

England^  who  died  Mnth  month  16,  1848, 
aged  26  yeara. 

Her  character  was  one  of  uncommon  lov§li- 
ness,  combining  largely  those  higher  gifts  and 
graces  which  form  the  chief  attraction  of  the 
social  circle. 

For  years  an  invalid,  and  rarely  knowing  a 
long  exemption  from  acute  bodily  pain,  her  reli- 
gious character  strengthened  and  deepened  with 
Uiis  discipline,  and  she  was  enabled  in  a  remarka- 
ble manner  to  rise  above  her  sufferings.  She  felt 
them  as  the  chastenings  of  a  heavenly  Father's 
love,  intended  for  her  purification  and  refinement 
Her  sense  of  the  value  of  time  was  great,  and  it 
was  instructive  to  observe  with  what  increasing 
industry  she  pursued  her  varied  occupations;  and 
if  sickness  brought  with  it  many  trials  and  pri- 
vations, she  had  largely  to  participate  in  its  iJle- 
viations,  whether  arising  from  the  affectionate 
attentions  of  her  numerous  friends,  or  from  the 
opportunities  afforded  for  self  improvement ;  or 
above  all  from  the  possession  of  the  feeling  of  that 
deep  peace  and  resignation,  which  is  the  lot  of 
thos3  who,  when  laid  aside  from  the  busy  scenes 
of  life,  are  enabled  to  say,  '^  It  is  good  for  me  that 
I  have  been  afflicted.'* 

A  few  extracts  from  her  private  journal  will 
best  pourtray  the  deep  seriousness  which  chanu)- 
terized  her  mind,  and  those  penned  at  an  early 
age  evinced  a  growth  in  grace,  little  suspected  at 
that  time  by  her  friends.  On  her  14th  birthday 
she  writes,  '^  How  earnestly  I  desire  to  become  a 
child  of  God,  one  of  the  fold  of  Christ.  This 
morning  when  in  meeting  I  was  favoured  to  feel 
sweet  peace  of  mind.  I  was  permitted,  throuch 
the  Holy  Spirit,  to  draw  nigh  unto  God,  and  He 
indeed  in  a  most  cradous  manner  drew  nigh  unto 
me.  I  was  sweeuy  led  to  the  precious  I^mb  of 
God  who  died  for  our  sins,  and  I  felt  as  though 
my  sins  were  forgiven.  Earnestly  do  I  desire  to 
become  what  the  Lord  would  have  me  to  be,  and 
in  my  daily  conduct  set  a  good  example  to  my 
beloved  school-fellows.'' 

4th  mo.  1st,  1838.  "Reflected  on  my  past 
conduct.  I  was  renewedly  made  sensible  that  I 
had  been  very  greatly  neglecting  the  all-important 
duty  of  seekmg  for  assistance  from,  and  commu- 
nion with  my  heavenly  Father  in  retirement.  I 
earnestly  entreated  God  for  the  sake  of  His  dear 
Son  to  enable  me  for  the  future  to  be  more 
watchful.  May  I  be  enabled  to  become  a  gentle, 
humble  and  obedient  follower  of  the  Lamb.'' 

4th  mo.  3d.  "Woke  early  and  read  my  Bible; 
reflected  on  the  goodness  of  G^  toward  me. 
Felt  ffreat  peace  in  the  belief  I  had  commenced 
this  d&y  in  a  manner  that  is  pleasing  in  the  sight 
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of  Qod;  Oh !  that  I  may  be  preserved  from  again 
wandering  from  His  precepts,  and  look  solely  for 
guidance  and  support  from  above/'  Soon  after 
this  period  she  left  school,  greatly  beloved  and 
regretted  bv  her  many  school-fellows,  with  some 
of  whom  she  formed  friendships  that  deepened 
with  increasing  years,  and  ended  only  with  her 
life.  Much  pain  and  suffering  were  her  portion 
this  su;pimer  and  autumn  from  a  lengthened  ill- 
ness ;  increasing  seriousness  marked  ner  deport- 
pient,  and  she  looked  forward  joyfully  to  an 
early  dismissal  from  the  sorrows  and  trials  of  this 
life. 

7th  mo.  7th,  she  writes,  "  On  Fifth-day  I  felt 
as  though  I  should  never  be  able  to  combat  with 
the  triais  and  difficulties  of  more  advanced  life, 
and  I  could  but  desire,  if  it  were  the  will  of  my 
heavenly  Father,  that  I  might  not  live  to  grow 
up.  But  if  He  should  have  other  prospects  for 
me,  Oh  !  how  very  sweet  was  the  thought,  that 
though  I  was  as  a  little  bark  on  the  ^om  of 
life's  troubled  sea,  still  through  the  guidance  of 
my  Saviour,  I  should  at  last  reach  a  haven  of 
rest  and  peace." 

8th  mo.  19th.  '<  The  first  sabbath  I  have  spent 
at  home  for  one  year.  My  mind  was  inexpres- 
sibly and  sweetly  tendered  in  the  remembrance  of 
the  unmerited  and  unnumbered  blessings,  which 
my  heavenly  Father  has  bestowed  on  me  since 
quitting  the  parental  roof.  Tears  involuntarily 
stole  down  my  cheeks,  and  I  could  not  but  wonder 
at  the  goodness  of  Ood  towards  me.  The  lan- 
guage of  my  soul  was,  ^Incline  my  heart  to  keep 
mj  statutes,  Oh!  let  me  not  wander  from  thy 
precepts,  unite  my  heart  to  fear  thy  name.' 
Would  that  all  my  beloved  friends,  far  and  near, 
could  have  shared  my  feelings  then." 

10th  mo.  16th.  "  I  trust  I  have  this  evening 
experienced  a  degree  of  mental  stillness  which  I 
scarcely  ever  remember  to  have  felt  before.  May 
I  never  forget  how  greatly  I  have  been  favoured; 
may  I  yiela  a  willing  and  simple  obedience  to  the 
dictate  of  heavenly  wisdom,  and  never  trust  to 
myself,  but  look  above  to  my  unerring  Guide  for 
direction." 

1st  mo.  21st,  1839.  "  Whilst  youth  and  health 
are  in  my  possession  I  would  earnestly  desire  to 
devote  myself  to  the  Lord,  to  seek  the  one  thing 
needful.  Oh !  warm  my  heart  with  gratitude 
towards  thee,  from  whom  I  receive  alfy  aU  juy 
many  blessings.  Deeply  impress  my  mind  with 
a  sense  of  my  own  unworthiness ;  make  me  gentle, 
humble,  and  childlike.'^ 

We  must  now  pass  over  an  interval  of  some 
years,  during  most  of  which  ill  health  and  much 
acute  pain  were  her  portion.  In  the  spring  of 
1844,  at  Bamsgate,  she  was  more  than  once  re- 
duced to  the  borders  of  liie  grave,  and  during  the 
following  winter  and  spring,  remained  in  a  very 
precarious  state.  In  the  summer  of  1845,  a 
change  to  Cheltenham  was  tried  as  a  last  resource ; 
at  first  she  experienced  a  slight  improvement,  but 
afterwards  her  strength  became  so  reduced,  that 


all  hope  of  rallying  fled.  Then  was  the  promise 
realized,  "  Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace 
whose  mind  is  stayed  on  thee,  because  he  trusteth 
in  thee."  With  sweet  resignation,  and  in  un- 
broken calmness,  she  waited  her  appointed  time, 
feeling  more  for  her  friends  than  herself,  desiring 
life  only  that  she  might  return  to  die  at  home, 
and  thus  mitigate  the  trial  she  knew  it  would  be 
to  her  fondly  attached  mother.  She  was  per- 
mitted to  return,  and,  contrary  to  all  expectation, 
experienced  a  little  increase  of  strength,  and  her 
medical  attendant  entertained  hopes  of  partial 
recovery.  How  she  viewed  this  prospect  is  b^ 
shown  m  her  own  words,  penned  after  she  had 
heard  the  doctor's  opinion. 

6th  mo.  3d,  1847.  "  If  I  know  my  own  heart, 
I  think  above  all  things,  I  do  most  crave  for  a 
resignation  perfect  and  entire,  to  whatever  may 
be  Uie  will  of  my  heavenly  Father.  In  the  pros- 
pect of  a  probable  restoration  to  health,  I  have 
suffered  indescribable  anguish.  There  was  a  time 
when  I  sighed  for  health,  but  it  was  not  granted; 
then  I  was  enabled  entirely  to  resign  myself  to 
the  loss  of  it,  to  feel  a  wiUingness  to  quit  this 
earthly  scene,  if  such  was  the  will  of  my  heavenly 
Father,  and  great  peace  and  comfort  were  my 
portion ;  now  I  have  to  learn  the  difficult  lesson 
of  entire  submission  to  live  a  while  longer,  and  I 
feel  the  struggle  to  be  great ;  but  surely  I  ought 
to  yield  up  myself  with  confidence  to  His  dispo«il, 
who  has  done  so  great  things  for  me.  I  feel 
deeply  convinced  <  that  the  path  of  duty  remains 
to  be  the  only  safe  one,'  and  that  no  true  peace 
can  be  found  but  by  walking  in  it." 

In  the  2d  month  of  1848,  she  was  extremely 
ill  again,  and  her  sufferings  were  very  great, 
attended  with  sleepless  nights  and  wearisome 
days,  and  her  mind  was  unusually  depressed. 
She  thus  sweetly  alludes  to  it,  when  a  little  re- 
covered from  its  effects. 

8dmo.  1st.  '^The  23d  of  2d  month  was  a 
day  of  much  mental  anguish ;  a  severe  attack  of 
iUness,  and  much  acute  suffering  had  exhausted 
my  spirits ;  but  I  can  truly  say  nothing  was  to  be 
compared  with  the  depth  of  mental  conflict  through 
which  I  had  to  pass,  so  that  hope  seemed  to  have 
fled.  A  sense  of  utter  unworthiness  and  desti- 
tution of  all  good,  was  the  covering  of  my  mind. 
I  felt  that  mercies  abounded ;  that  I  had  every 
outward  want  supplied ;  but  it  was  heavenly  com- 
fort I  stood  so  greatly  in  need  of;  at  the  same 
time  I  felt  that  it  was  good  for  me,  and  that  it 
was  for  the  trying  of  my  faith ;  that  now  was  the 
time  to  trust  even  with  the  cloud  between.  It 
was  easy  to  do  so  when  all  was  bright  and  fair. 
I  was  enabled  to  feel, '  Though  He  sky  me,  yet  will 
I  trust  in  Him,'  and  in  time  the  cloud  was  re- 
moved. '  When  He  giveth  quietness,  who  then 
can  make  trouble.'  A  dear  and  valued  friend 
seeing  me  much  cast  down,  after  we  had  remained 
in  silence  some  time,  addressed  a  few  words  to 
me,  which  were  indeed  words  of  comfort." 

4th  mo.  80th.  <'  I  do  not  like  the  tone  witL 
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wliicb  manj  well  meaning  people  speak  of  this 
world^  as  beinff  sucb  a  wretched  place^  that  we 
mnst  not  look  for  happiness  on  this  side  of  the 
grave.  Tnily,  I  believe^  that  heaven  may  be, 
and  is  begun  on  earth,  to  the  renewed  and  sancti- 
fied spirit ;  and  that  there  are  moments  of  ineffa- 
ble peace  and  joy  granted  to  the  watching,  hum- 
ble, and  dependent  followers  of  the  Lamb,  which 
are  given  as  a  foretaste  of  the  joys  of  heaven. 
Such  moments  are  indeed  rare,  the  temptations 
and  trialB  of  mortals  will  intervene  to  retard  the 
tuspiration  of  the  spirit  after  better  things.'^ 

5th  mo.  '^  Surely  my  heart  must  be  cold  and 
dead,  not  to  glow  with  feelings  of  grateful  thanks- 
^vine,  towards  the  Giver  of  all  good,  for  His 
mani£)ld  mercies,  daily  showered  down  upon  me; 
all  around  me  seems  to  speak  in  language  most 
forcible  of  the  goodness  of  God.  Nature  is  har- 
monious with  songs  of  gratitude.  I  lon^  to 
know  a  preparation  for  heaven  }  a  being  purified 
from  the  defilement  of  sin ;  a  heart  renewed  and 
sanctified,  that  whenever  the  awful  summons  of 
death  arrives,  I  may  be  prepared  joyfully  to  lay 
down  the  shackles  of  mortality." 

7th  mo.  16th.  ''Alas  !  how unwatchful I  have 
been  of  kte ;  how  much  of  self  and  evil  are  con- 
nected with  my  best  deeds.  I  fear  I  love  some 
of  my  friends  sinfully.  May  the  consideration  of 
these  things  sink  deeply  into  my  heart,  I  want 
to  learn 

*  To  sojoarn  in  the  world,  and  yet  apart 
To  dwell  with  God,  and  yet  with  man  to  feel  j 

To  bear  about  for  ever  in  the  heart 

The  gladness  which  His  Spirit  doth  r«veal*'" 

8th  mo.  16th.  Alluding  to  a  vidt  to  some  dear 
friends  at  Crimplesham,  ime  writes, — "  How  ex- 
quisite are  the  pleasures  derivable  from  a  love  of 
nature.  How  much  is  there  to  be  enjoyed,  even 
!n  this  world  of  change  and  death ;  and  what  is 
there  even  in  change  and  death  to  distress  the 
mind  that  is  anchored  upon  the  unseen  things 
which  are  eternal?  How  earnestly  should  we 
endeavour  to  live  a  life  of  faith ;  remembering 
the  great  end  for  which  we  were  created." 

At  this  time  her  strength  was  so  much  recruit- 
ed, as  to  enable  her'to  enjoy  frequent  walks  and 
excursions  into  the  country;  the  varied  beauties 
of  which  afforded  her  intense  enjoyment.  She 
was  also,  after  an  interval  of  some  years,  permitted 
to  meet  again  with  her  friends,  for  the  solemn 
purpose  of  worshipping  God  j  and  felt  this  to  be 
a  great  privilege.  Her  friends,  seeing  so  great 
an  improvement,  fondly  looked  forward  to  length- 
ened years ;  but  it  was  ordered  otherwise.  On 
the  13th  of  9th  mo.,  she  was  seized  with  one  of 
her  usual  attacks  of  illness,  and  passed  three 
days  and  nights  of  severe  suffering;  but  no  dan- 

ger  was  apprehended  until  within  three  hours  of 
er  decease,  when  it  suddenly  became  apparent 
that  the  hand  of  death  was  upon  her.  They 
were  hours  of  intense  agony;  so  as  entirely  to 
preclude  all  expression  on  the  part  of  herself  and 
mends.    Her  sun  went  down  aa  it  were  in  the 


whirlwind  and  the  storm ;  but  how  glorious  its 
rising ! — one  moment  a  suffering  child  of  clay — 
the  next,  fr«e  from  the  shackles  of  mortality,  a 
happy  spirit,  forming  (me  of  that  innumerable 
company  which  stand  before  the  throne  of  God, 
having  washed  their  robes  and  made  them  white 
in  the  blood  ef  the  Lamb. — Annual  Monitor* 


HIGH  SGHOOL  OF  HOBABT  TOWN. 

By  a  letter  frtmi  an  obliging  correspondent  in 
Tasmania,  dated  in  May  last,  we  find  that  much 
indignation  continues  to  be  felt  and  expressed  by 
the  colonists  at  the  continued  influx  of  convicts 
frt)m  the  mother  country.  But  the  colonists  do 
not  confine  themselves  to  complaints.  They  do 
not  submit,  in  grumbling,  to  the  transfusion  of  the 
moral  poison  into  their  veins.  They  do  not  fold 
their  hands  in  helpless  despair  as  they  see  their 
country  converted  into  a  vast  jail.  What,  then, 
is  the  plan  they  adopt?  Do  they  get  up  an  anti- 
podeal  rebellion?  Do  they  massacre,  as  they 
arrive,  the  compulsoir  emigrants,  who  are  turned 
loose  upon  their  soil  like  so  many  packs  of 
wolves  r  No :  the  Tasmanians  are  too  wise  and 
too  brave  fi^r  this.  Thev  apply  a  moral  remedy 
to  a  moral  evil ;  and  wnile  our  sovemment  is 
doing  all  it  can  to  contaminate  them,  they  are 
doinff  all  they  can  to  resist  the  contamination,  by 
establishing,  on  a  great  and  comprehensive  scale — 

a  SCHOOL. 

'Within  one  month,'  says  our  correspondent, 
'from  the  day  on  which  the  institution  was  pro- 
jected, nearly  £6000  were  subscribed,  payable  by 
instalments  within  a  year.  Of  this  sum  £208z 
have  been  paid  in  cashy  and  the  residue  by  bills. 
We  have  resolved  to  engage  a  head  classical 
master  for  three  years,  at  a  salary  of  £400  per 
annum,  and  £50  per  annum  for  a  house ;  and  we 
have  remitted  to  England  £100  for  his  jpassage 
money,  and  £50  for  useful  books ;  and  mrther, 
to  secure'  his  salary  for  three  years,  we  have  set 
apart  and  invested  £1200  on  landed  security. 
IHie  colonial  government  have  given  us  about  five 
acres  of  land  in  the  Queen's  Park  at  Hobart 
Town  as  a  site  for  the  institution ;  and  we  are 
about  to  expend  £3000  in  buOding,  for  which 
purpose  our  subscribed  capital  will  lie  aided  by 
donations  to  a  building  fdnd.  Thus  much  for 
our  exertions,  the  success  of  which  must  in  a 
great  measure  depend  upon  the  character  and 
ability  of  our  head  master.  Our  cpmmunity  is 
not  sufficiently  large  to  enable  each  sect  or  de- 
nomination of  Protestants  to  support  its  own 
school,  and  we  therefore  aim  at  establishing  one 
at  which  pupils  may  assemble  for  educational 
purposes  on  neutral  ground,  their  religious  instruc- 
tion being  imparted  by  their  friends  and  minis- 
ters at  home— our  only  rule  being,  that  the  Bible 
shall  be  read  in  the  institution. 

'We  have  suffered  so  much  in  character  and 
fortune  by  the  influx,  year  after  year,  of  thou- 
sands of  England's  prisoners;  continued  up  to 
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this  very  day,  against  the  oontmued  petitions 
and  remonstrances  of  nearly  every  free  colonist, 
and  in  violation  of  the  pledges  of  the  home  go- 
vernment, that  our  ability  to  subscribe  thus  liber- 
ally is  astonishing;  while  our  inclination^  to  do 
so  may  be  regarded  as  a  proof  that,  although -our 
adopted  country  has  been  made  the  penal  settle- 
ment of  Great  Britain,  we  have  still  left  among 
our  free  colonists  the  elements  of  good/ 

The  plan  of  the  school  appears  to  be  sound  and 
practical,  and  is  expressly  adapted  to  the  pecu- 
liar position  of  the  colonists,  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  whom  are  necessarily  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture, and  the  various  forms  of  colonial  trade  and 
commerce.  In  addition  to  classical  education 
^for  the  few,'  there  are  to  be  classes  in  English 
literature,  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  natural 
history,  for  the  many;  and  the  fundamental  regu- 
lations on  the  subject  of  religion  are  as  follow : — 
1st,  That  the  Holy  Scriptures  shall  be  read  in 
the  institution  to  the  pupils  thereof  daily;  but 
that  to  preserve  the  CathoHcity  of  the  institution, 
this  rule  shall  not  be  enforced  in  the  case  of  any 
pupil  whose  parent  or  guardian  may  object  to  it ; 
2d,  That  the  inculcation  of  the  peculiar  tenets  of 
any  religious  denomination  shall  be  scrupulously 
avoided,  as  foreign  to  the  design  of  the  institution. 
It  may  be  added,  that  a  pecubar  part  of  the  plan 
is  the  facility  it  gives  for  the  instruction  of  adults 
— of  persons  who  were  precluded  in  their  youth 
from  opportunities  of  education. 

The  council  of  the  institution  have  applied  to 
the  University  College  of  London,  soliciting  it  to 
recommend  a  head  master;  and  it  is  to  be  noped 
the  request  will  be  attended  to  in  the  risht  spirit, 
as  mucn  will  depend  upon  the  individud  selected 
for  carrying  out  this  excellent,  and,  under  the 
circumstances,  truly  wonderful  undertaking.  Al- 
though giving  it,  however,  our  hearty  commenda- 
tion, and  expressing  the  respect  with  which  it  in- 
spires us  for  the  character  of  the  projectors,  we 
cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  the  High 
School  of  Hobart  Town,  however  successful  it 
may  be  as  an  educational  institution,  must  act 
onl^  in  a  slow  and  partial  manner  as  a  remedy. 
This  remark,  however,  is  not  made  to  damp  the 
ardour  of  the  enlightened  portion  of  the  colonists, 
but  to  sugeest  to  them  that  they  must  not  be 
satisfied  wbile  the  evU .  remains,  the  effects  of 
which  they  are  endeavouring  to  combat ;  and  to 
instigate  them  to  continue  to  demand  and  insist 
upon  that  redress  to  whicii  they  are  entitled. 
They  know  by  experience  that  the  Colonial  Office 
is  not  likely  to  do  anything  of  itself  but  mischief; 
and  the  pressure  from  wiUiout  must  continue  to 
be  applied  till  it  yields  to  the  requirements  of 
justice  and  true  policy. — Chambers^s  Journal. 


I,  especially  if  they  reflect  only  upon  his 
virtue  and  innocence. 

He  who  would  check  a  revengeful  humour, 
would  do  well  to  deny  himself  the  satisfaction  of 
representing  unto  others  the  injuries  he  hath  sus* 
tained. 

If  we  would  so  take  heed  to  our  ways  that  we 
sin  not  with  our  tongue,  we  must  accustom  our« 
selves  much  to  solUude  and  sUenUy  and  some* 
times,  with  the  Psalmist,  ?iold  our  peace  even 
from  goody  till  once  we  have  gotten  some  com- 
mand over  that  unruly  member. 

H.  ScouQAL,  about  1670. 


MAN  AOCOUNTABLE  JOB,  HIS  TREATMENT  OF 

THE   BBUTE   CREATION. 

**  EreiT  beest  of  the  forest  it  mine,  and  the  cattle  upon  a  thou* 
•and  bills. »*-PsaIm  1.  10. 

Perhaps,  reader,  the  thought  has  never  struck 
you,  that  there  is  a  duty  which  you  owe  to  the 
creatures  placed  under  your  care.  Are  they  not 
committed  to  your  keeping  by  the  great  Author 
of  being,  and  '^  does  He  not  care  for  oxen  Y* 
Has  not  Qod  shewn  his  mercy  to  us  in  a  thousand 
ways,  and  does  it  not  become  u^  to  be  merciful, 
even  as  our  "Father  in  heaven  is  merciful?" 
Think  for  a  moment  how  we  should  be  situated 
if  we  were  to  be  deprived  of  the  assistance  of  the 
brute  creation.  Are  we  not  dependant  on  them 
even  for  the  daily  necessaries  of  life,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  it  ?  The  samo 
great  Power  which  keeps  us  in  being,  sustains  them 
also,  and  has  committed  them  to  our  care  to  use^ 
not  to  abuse. 

Look  then  at  the  injustice  of  ill-treating  dumb 
animals.     Tou  are  injuring  property  that  is  not 


your  own; 


use  of  means  that  will  tend 


He  who  would  mortifv  the  pride  and  vanity  of 
his  spirit,  ^ould  stop  his  ears  to  the  most  de- 
served praises,  and  sometimes  forbear  his  just 
vindication  from  the  censures  and  aspersions  of 


to  destroy  life,  which  you  cannot  give.  Does  not 
the  service  rendered  you  by  the  brute  creation  de- 
mand better  treatment  ?  The  faithfulness  of  the 
dog  has  become  a  common  proverb;  the  horse,  the 
ass,  the  ox,  the  sheep,  all  in  one  way  or  other 
furnish  us  with  food,  or  provide  us  with  comforts. 
Service  so  readily  given  surely  calls  for,  at  least, 
kind  treatment,  attention,  and  care  on  our  part. 
The  measure  that  is  meted  out  to  them,  if  returned 
on  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  cruel  treatment 
to  animals,  would  make  them  miserable  indeed. 

Look  again  at  the  foUy  of  hard  treatment  to 
dumb  animals.  What  good  will  it  do  you,  or  what 
end  is  to  be  answered  by  it?  Pursue  the  same 
conduct  to  a  fellow  creature  and  would  you  not 
make  him  an  enemy  ?  Do  not  suppose  then,  that 
by  beating  and  bruising  creatures  under  your 
care,  th^  they  will  more  readily  yield  to  your 
command.  Is  it  not  true  that  men  are  more  easily 
drawn  than  driven,  and  will  not  this  principle 
apply  to  brutes  ?  You  say,  No ; — ^but  have  you 
tried  it  ?  K  not,  let  me  advise  you  to  do  so. 
The  more  you  beat  and  ill-use  a  poor  animal,  the 
sooner  will  it  be  unfit  for  service,  and  consequently 
useless  to  you.     On  the  contrary,  by  care  and  at- 
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tention  it  will  be  servioeable  to  yon  for  a  much 
longer  period.  Tour  own  interest  then  should 
teach  you  to  cherish  kindly  feelings  to  animals  in 
your  own  employ. 

Then  see  the  consequences  of  cruelty.  If  in- 
dulged and  delighted  in,  how  will  it  grow  and 
harden  the  feelings?  Like  eveiy  other  sin  it  is 
impossible  to  say  to  what  it  may  lead.  In  this 
way;  perhaps,  the  murderer  may  at  first  have 
given  loose  to  the  violence  of  his  feelings,  and  by 
reason  of  not  checking  them,  been  led  on  in  the 
current  of  unsubdued  passion  to  an  awful  end. 
Check  it  then  in  the  beginning,  before  the  cha- 
racter and  habit  become  fixed.  Seek  the  subduing 
power  of  the  grace  of  GU)d,  who  has  promised  not 
only  forgiveness  of  sin,  but  strength  to  overcome 
it  In  your  own  strenffih  you  may  fail,  but  the 
power  of  His  Spirit  wiU  overcome  the  most  deep- 
rooted  principle.  Where  the  love  of  Christ  is 
shed  abroad  in  the  heart  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
to  what  kind  and  gentle  feelings  does  it  give 
birth. 


From  the  London  Friend  of  the  Second  and 
Third  months  we  glean  the  following  notices  of 
the  travels  and  prospects  of  ministering  Friends. 

Our  friend,  Susanna  Howland,  and  her  com- 
panion, Sarah  Ord,  attended  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing at  York,  on  the  27th  and  28th  of  Twelfth 
month.  Accompanied  by  Barnard  Dickenson, 
ihey  were  present  at  Lancashire  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing, held  at  Preston,  on  the  I8th  ultimo,  and 
proceeded  thence  by  Franley  to  Worcester,  intend- 
rog  to  visit  the  meetings  in  that  and  neighbour- 
ing counties ;  whence  S.  H.  intended  to  proceed 
to  Ireland.  Esther  Seebohm  has  received  a  cer- 
tificate from  York  Quarterly  Meeting  to  accom- 
pany S.  H.  on  her  visit  to  l^and. 

Edwin  0.  TregeUes  has  been  liberated  by 
West  Cornwall  Monthly  Meeting  to  visit  the 
public  schools  in  England  under  the  care  of  the 
Society. 

On  the  25th  of  First  month,  Bichard  Barrett, 
of  Croydon,  was  liberated  to  visit  the  families  of 
Friends  in  his  own  Monthly  Meeting.  At  the 
same  time  a  certificate  was  ordered  for  John 
Finch  Marsh,  who  is  about  to  pay  a  religious 
visit  to  the  meetings,  of  Friends  *in  Cumberland 
and  Northumberland,  Westmoreljmd,  Durham 
and  Scotland,  with  liberty  to  sit  with  Friends  in 
tiieir  families  in  some  meetings,  and  to  appoint 
public  meetings  in  some  places. 

At  Holme  Monthly  Meeting,  held  at  Wigton 
on  the  15th  of  Second  month,  a  certificate  was 
granted  to  Sarah  Dirkin  to  pay  a  religious  visit 
to  the  meetings  of  Friends  in  Scotland. 

At  Darlington  Monthly  Meeting,  held  at 
Stockton  on  the  6th  ult.,  our  friend  John  Pease 
obtained  a  minute  to  visit,  in  gospel  love,  some 
or  all  of  tlie  meetings  of  Friends  comprised  in 
the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  EsseZ;  and  to  attend  to 


some  other  religions  service  in  that  and  the  neigh- 
bouring parts. 

all's  bight. 

Reader:  in  the  various  journeys  thou  mayest 
have  taken  by  this  or  the  other  stage  coach,  tiiou 
hast,  doubtless,  frequently  observed,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  starting,  the  cry  of  "All 's  right.''  Did 
this  ever  remind  thee  of  another  journey  which 
thou  art  every  day  taking  in  the  invisible  vehicle 
of  thy  soul,  and  of  which  thou  art  the  driver? 
How  dost  thou  conduct  the  matter?  Are  the 
strong  horses  of  thy  tempers,  passions,  and  incli- 
nations, held  in  with  a  ti^ht  rein?  Art  thou 
careful  what  thoughts  are  taken  up  as  passengers? 
Or  dost  thou  let  any  one  thou  mayest  meet  with 
on  the  road,  climb  up  and  sit  with  thee  on  the 
box  ?  •  Dost  thou  rule  in  such  good  order,  that  no 
light,  vain,  or  loose  conversation,  is  suffered 
amongst  those  who  travel  with  thee  ?  Dost  thou 
never  prmit  thy  passengers  to  take  the  reins  ? 
Dost  tnou  never  let  vanity,  pride,  covetousness, 
&c.  drive  thee,  instead  of  thy  driving  themf 
Take  thought  How  dost  thou  proceed  in  thy 
progress  from  the  regions  of  lime  into  the  bound- 
less kingdom  of  eternity?  "We  are  journeying,'' 
said  one  of  old  time,  "  unto  the  place  of  which 
the  Lord  said,  I  wiU  eive  it  you;  come  thou  with 
us,  and  we  will  do  Uiee  eood."  Numb.  x.  29. 
Art  thou  travelling  with  uioee  who  will  do  thee 
good?  Are  they  doing  themselves  any  good? 
And  is  it  t^lear  that  both  thou  and  they  are  in  the 
right  way  ?  for  sad  mistakes  are  often  committed 
in  the  outset  of  this  eventful  journey,  which  are 
not  only  never  retrieved,  but,  perhaps,  not  even 
discovered,  till  the  traveller  has  arrived  at  the 
end  of  it;  for  it  is  not  an  unusual  case  for  persons 
to  think  themselves  in  the  right  road,  from  the 
veiy  reason  which  ought  to  have  caus^  them  to 
see  that  they  were  wrone;  namely,  the  perceiv- 
ing that  they  were  running  in  a  broad  and  well- 
beaten  track,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  world 
for  their  companions;  whereas,  the  rieht  road  is 
straight  and  narrow,  and  few  there  be  Siat  find  it. 
Moreover,  it  requires  labour  and  effort  to  discover. 
''Strive  to  enter  in,"  says  he  who  opened  up  and 
trod  its  weary,  painful  paths;  whereas,  the  other 
way  is  found  without  any  trouble  at  all :  "  Wide 
ia  its  gate,  and  broad  is  its  way,  and  many  there 
be  who  go  in  thereat."  Then  pause  awhile ;  for 
it  is  well  to  pause  upon  so  solemn,  so  momentous 
a  concern.  Thou  mayest  hear  the  cry  of  "All 's 
right,"  in  the  stage  coach  which  conveys  thee 
from  one  point  to  another  of  thy  earthly  travels, 
and  care  little  about  it,  one  way  or  the  other. 
But  if  thou  art  indifferent  to  the  testimony  which 
conscience  gives  within;  if  thou  thinkest  little  or 
nothing  whether  things  are  right  or  wrong  there; 
whether  thou  lose  thy  way  or  find  it;  whether 
thou  arrivest  safe  at  thy  heavenly  Father's  house, 
in  which  there  are  many  mansions,  and  of  which 
the  blessed  Bedeemer  said  to  his  &ithful  fol- 
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lowers,  ''I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you/'  John 
xiv.  2;  or  whether  thou  art  of  that  wretched 
multitude,  of  whom  it  is  foretold,  ''  the  wicked 
shall  he  turned  into  hell,  and  all  the  people  that 
forget  God."  K  this  he  thy  state  of  reckless, 
senseless  earelessness,  it  matters  nothing  what 
thy  worldly  advantages  may  be.  Though  thou 
wert  the  wonder  of  all  who  knew  thee  for  thy 
talents,  or  their  envy  for  thy  riches,  thou  art  in 
the  condition  of  him  who  was  ''poor  towards  God," 
and  of  whom  the  Most  High  said,  <'  Thou  fool," 
Luke  xii.  20.  Then  again  be  admonished  to 
pause  and  reflect  how  matters  stand  with  thee. 
Doubtless  thou  hast  spent  many  hours,  at  dif- 
ferent .  periods  of  thy  Hfe,  in  preparing  for  thy 
earthly  travels.  How  careful  hast  thou  been,  in 
considering  if  every  thing  has  been  remembered 
which  thou  wast  likely  to  want,  either  on  the 
road,  or  at  the  end  of  thy  journey.  ''  I  must  not 
forget  this,"  thou  sayest  of  oi\e  thipg,  and  ''  I 
must  be  sure  to  think  of  that,"  thou  hast  re- 
marked of  another.  Thou  wouldst  scarcely  dve 
thyself  time  to  eat  or  sleep  till  thou  hadst  finisned 
thy  preparations.  But  ah !  my  friend,  what  hast 
thou  got  packed  up  for  thy  travels  into  eternity  ? 
What  hast  thou  at  hand  for  contingencies  upon 
the  road?  Dost  thou  know  where  to  find  patience 
in  case  of  sickness?  Canst  thou  tell  at  once 
where  to  look  for  strength,  should  any  evil  befsdl 
thee  unexpectedly  ?  If  deserted  and  bereaved  of 
the  society  of  any  of  thy  fellow  travellers,  hast 
thou  formed  such  an  acquaintance  with  thy 
Divine  and  heavenly  friend  and  Father,  that  thou 
canst  smile,  and  say,  ''  I  am  not  alone,  for  God  is 
with  me !"  But  idbove  all, — above  all,  what  hast 
thou  taken  care  to  be  provided  with  for  the  last 
stage  of  thy  journey  ?  It  is  usually  a  very  trying 
one,  and  one  which  calls  for  strong  resources  to 
support  the  weary  traveller  in  his  passage  through. 
It  is  a  dark  valley,  and  thou  wilt  find  it  needful 
to  lay  hold  upon  a  mighty  arm  of  strength  to 
guide  thee  safely  to  the  end  of  it.  Hast  ^ou 
soucht  those  resources?  Hast  thou^made  any 
trial  of  the  strength  of  the  almighty  arm  ?  De- 
pend upon  it,  if  thou  hast  never  felt  the  want  of 
its  aid  hitherto,  thou  wilt  assuredly  know  how 
indispensable  its  help  is  then.  And  oh  that  thou 
mayest  not  then,  for  the  first  time,  have  to  se^ 
acquaintance  with  it  I 

Solemn,  indeed,  are  those  words  of  the  Lord  to 
such  as  put  off  attending  to  His  monitioxfs  till  the 
last  hour  I  ''  Because  I  have  called,"  he  says, 
'< and  ye  refused;  I  have  stretehed  out  my  hand, 
and  no  man  regarded;  but  ye  have  set  at  nought 
all  my  counsel,  and  would  none  of  my  reproof: 
I  also  will  lau^  at  your  calamity :  I  will  mock 
when  your  fear  cometh."  Prov.  i.  24 — ^26. 

Ah,  if  such  should  be  thy  case,  reader,  think, 
oh  think,  how  bitter,  how  agonising,  will  be  thy 
remorse  !  ''  Had  I  but  thought  of  such  an  hour 
as  this  I'^  thou  wilt  say.  <<  Oh,  had  I  but  made 
the  same  provision  for  the  necessities  of  my  soul, 
as  I  have  bo  often  done  for  those  of  ihis  poor 


insignificant  body,  which  is  now  about  to  return 
to  the  dust  from  whence  it  was  taken !  and  what 
matters  it  now,  that  I  was  so  considerate  and 
careful  for  its  accommodation  ?  My  solicitude  for 
its  wel£ure  turns  to  no  account  now,  except  a  bad 
one ;  for  it  has  occupied  much  of  that  precious 
time,  which,  if  devoted  to  providing  for  my  soul, 
would  have  famished  me  with  something  to 
refresh  and  cheer  me  in  this  time  of  need  I" 
Most  surely  such  as  these  will  be  thy  dying 
recollections,  shouldest  thou,  at  such  a  moment, 
find  thyself  with  every  needful  thing  to  seek. 
But,  remember,  they  need  not  be  thy  recollec- 
tions. '^  Now  is  the  accepted  time ;  now  is  the 
day  of  salvation."  There  is  time  yet  to  prepare 
for  thy  journey.  '^  Him  that  cometh  unto  me," 
says  the  blessed  Redeemer,  ''  I  will  in  no  wise 
cast  out."  He  tells  thee  to  '^  ask  and  you  shall 
have;  seek  and  you  shall  find;  knock  and  it 
shall  be  opened  unto  you."  Dost  thou  ask? 
Kemember,  that  out  of  nothings  nothing  can 
come.  If  thou  never  seekest  the  Lord,  assuredly, 
thou  wilt  never  find  him,  except,  indeed,  in  a  day 
and  in  an  hour  when  thou  lookest  not  for  him. 
He  may  seem  to  thee  as  gone  into  a  far  country ; 
but  it  is  thou  that  art  the  wanderer ;  it  is  thou 
that  art  the  prodigal  who  hast  gathered  together 
all  that  thou  hast,  and,  perhaps,  art  spen£ng  it 
in  riotous  living,  at  a  great  distance  from  thy 
Father's  house.  If  so,  be  advised;  come  to 
thyself  as  he  did ;  arise,  and  go  to  thy  Father 
whilst  yet  he  may  be  found,  and  he  is  not  far 
from  thee ;  for  what  does  the  apostle  say  to  those 
who  had  been  long  living  without  G^  in  the 
world?  ''That  they  shoiSd  seek  the  Lord,  if 
haply  they  might  feel  after  him  and  find  him, 
though  he  be  not  far  from  every  one  of  us :  for  in 
him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being." 
Acts  xvii.  27, 28.  ''  Acquaint  thyself  with  him, 
and  be  at  peace."  ''Eetum,  ye  backsliding 
children,"  is  his  tender  appeal  to  all  who  are 
wandering,  as  thou  mayest  be,  like  sheep  without 
a  shepherd,  ''  return  ye  backsliding  children,  and 
I  will  heal  your  backslidings."  Ah,  let  the 
answer  recorded  in  holy  writ  be  thine  also. 
"  Behold,  we  come  unto  thee,  for  thou  art  the 
Lord  our  God."  Jer.  iii.  22.  A  vast,  invaluable 
price,  has  been  paid  to  ransom  thee  from  the 
power  of  sin  and  Satan.  '^  1  have  trodden  the 
winepress  alone,"  says  the  Spirit  pf  our  cnicified 
Bedeemer,  suffering  and  djring  that  we  might 
live,  ''and  of  the  people  there  was  none  with  me. 
I  looked,  and  there  was  none  to  help;  therefore 
mine  own  arm  brought  salvation."  Isa.  Ixiii. 
3 — 5.  Let  it  bring  salvation  to  thee,  whilst 
Bsivation  may  be  found.  ''He  ever  liveth  to 
make  intercession  for  sinners,"  for  those  whose 
burthen  of  iniquities  would  prevent  their  daring 
to  approach  the  mercy  seat,  but  for  the  soothing 
hope  that  He  is  their  advocate,  "who,  though 
vrithont  sin,  was  in  all  pointe  tempted  like  them- 
selves." Put  but  thy  trust  in  Him;  seek  but 
theknowledgeof  that  Holy  Spirit  which  he  sheds 
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upon  the  soul  ihat  truly  turns  to  him  for  aid ; 
and  onward  as  thou  bendest  thy  way,  through 
rough  roads  or  smooth,  delayed  or  advanced  in 
thy  progress,  thou  wilt  never  fail  to  be  revived 
by  an  internal  testimony  that  '^all  's  right" 

M.  Keltt. 


THE  FRIENDS*  MEETING. 
We  understand  that  the  following  poetioal  ef- 
fusion was  composed  by  a  young  woman,  in  Bal- 
timore, after  attending  a  meeting  there,  at  which 
Isabel  Caseon  and  Rachel  Priestman  from  England 
were  present. 

I've. stood  beneath  the  gorgeous  dome 

Of  many  a  ttroctare  fair ; 
And  bent  me  reverently  to  bear 

The  voice  of  praise  and  prayer. 
I've  caught  the  lowy  sweet  music  breathed 

At  dawn  and  vesper  time ; 
And  dreamed,  as  incense  floated  up, 

Of  soft  Italia's  clime : 
Of  Andalusian  maids,  who  kneel 

When  e'er  the  conTent  bell 
Floats  o'er  their  native  vallies  sweet. 

And  quiet  mount  and  dell. 
I've  hearkened  oft  to  those  who  told, 

Of  God's  unfailing  love  ; 
And  earnest  strove  to  point  men  up, 

Up  to  the  realms  above ; 
While  dark  and  terrible  they  made 

The  sinner's  doom  appear, 
And  warned  him  of  a  |irecipice 

His  feet  were  lingering  near. 
I've  heard  sweet  tones  proclaim  to  all. 

Eventual  life  and  peace ; 
And  access  free  to  heavenly  worlds, 

Whose  glories  never  cease. 
Yes,  yes,  I've  drunk  the  words  of  each  ; 

Tet  where  my  footsteps  trod. 
The  gay  and  costly  deckings  there 

Spoke  more  of  man  than  God. 
And  never  to  my  heart  there  came 

In  those  fair  temples,  aught 
With  which  the  world  unmingled  was, 

Or  vain  and  idle  thought.  ' 
Bnt  in  a  simple  structure  where 

The  Friends,  like  one  fair  race. 
Gather  to  worship  God  most  high, 

I  took  my^  quiet  place ; 
No  voice  in  language  bold  and  free 

Swept  through  the' narrow  aisle  ; 
No  musie  brokn  the  silence  deep, 

But  like  an  angel's  smile. 
The  sanbeams  flickering  through  the  pane. 

Fell  on  each  placid  iacei 
And  seemed  with  clasp  of  love  to  fold 

Those  ^waiting  for  his  grace. 
Then,  then  when  silence  long  had  reigned, 

A  woman's  tones  were  heard, 
Clear  as  the  streamlet's  ripltng  notes. 

Or  carol  of  a  bird. 
And  all  the  vain  wild  dreams  I'd  known. 

The  worldly  visions  fled, 
Like  night's  dark  shadows,  when  the  light 

Of  early  dawn  is  shed. 
Gentlv  the  stirring  accents  fell, 

And  floated  on  the  air; 
And  deep  witbin  my  breast  I  owned 

God's  spirit  only  there,  • 


When  meek  eyed  woman  strove  with  man, 

To  catch  and  speak  the  love. 
That's  freely  poured  on  mortal  hearts. 

From  glorious  climes  above.       C.  L.  M.  M. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

MiNESoTA.^Gov.  Penniuffton  having  declined 
the  office  of  Governor  of  mis  Territory,  the  ap- 
pointment has  been  conferred  upon  Alexander 
Ramsay,  of  Pennsylvania,  formerly  a  Member  of 
Congress. 

EuuoPK. — By  the  arrival  of  the  steaitaer  Niagara 
at  Boston  on  the  7th  inst.,  Liverpool  dates  to  the 
24th  ult.  have  been  received.  Tne  Cholera  is  re- 
ported as  rapidly  disappearing  from^  Great  Britain. 
The  total  number  of  cases  is   stated  at  14,304. 


France  appears  tranquil.  The  Assembly  has  1 
engaged  chiefly  upon  the  electoral  law.  In  Italy 
everything  indicates  a  general  conflict.  Sardinia 
has  notified  the  commander  of  the  Austrian  forces 
in  Lombardy,  that  the  armistice  would  terminate 
on  the  2 1st  ult.  Both  parties  were  making  active 
preparations  for  a  renewal  of  the  war.  Tuscany 
ancT  Rome  also  were  arming,  probably  with  the 
Intention  of  assisting  Sardinia  against  Austria,  suid 
opposing  the  restoration  of  the  Pope  and  the  Grand 
Duke,  should  an  intervention  take  place  with  that 
object.  The  Sicilians  have  rejected  the  terms  pro- 
posed by  the  King  of  Naples,  and  will  probably 
soon  renew  the  war  with  that  power,  it  is  re- 
ported that  the  Auslrians  have  abandoned  Modena, 
and  that  the  Duke  has  again  fled.  The  Austrian 
Emperor  has  dissolved  the  Assembly  at  Kremsier, 
and  has  published  a  decree  estabushinff,  by  his 
own  authority,  a  constitution  for  the  united  Elmpire 
of  Austria.  By  this  constitution,  the  local  govern- 
ments of  the  provinces  will  be  administered  by 
their  respective  Diets,  and  the  upper  house  of  the 
Imperial  Diet  will  be  composed  of  deputiesichosen 
by  the  provinces  from  the  members  of  these  pro- 
vmeial  Diets.  Members  returned  to  this  House 
must  be  forty  years  of  age,  and  they  sit  for  ten 
vears.  The  members  of  the  lower  House  are  to 
be  chosen  by  direct  sufl'rage,  among  the  popula- 
tion at  large;  the  qualification  for  a  vote  being 
the  payment  of  annual  taxes,  from  one  to  two 
pounds.  The  constitutional  number  of  mem- 
bers  in   this   House    is  twice   as  great  as  that 


in  the  upper;  but  they  sit  only  five  years. 
The  Diet  nftist  be  convoked  every  year,  and  in  case 
of  its  dissolution,  only  three  months  must  elapse 
before  the  convocation  of  another.  The  war  in 
Hungary  seems  to  beproceedinjg  disadvantageonsly 
to  tl^  Austrians.  The  attitude  of  Russia  continues 
to  be  threatening  in  the  extreme,  and  Turkey  and 
Prussia  have  both  made  large  preparations  for  war 
with  that  power. 


BIBLE  ASSOCIATION  OF  FRIENDS. 
The  Stated  annual  meeting  of  the  Bible  Association 
of  Friends  in  America,  will  be  held  at  the  Committee 
Room,  Arch  street,  this  evening,  at  8  o'clock. 

Chaelss  Ellis,  Secretary. 
Philada.,  Fourth  month  14th,  1849. 


TO  FRIENDS  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 
A  number  of  coloured  children  in  the  school  at  the 
'*  House  of  Industry,"  in  Catharine  street  above  Dela^ 
ware  Seventh,  are  m  want  of  eood  situations  in  &mi- 
lies.  Application  can  be  macte  at  the  school,  except 
on  7th  days.  4th  mo.  7th— 2t. 
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PflnOLADraUPBIA,  FOVBTH  HOIITH  511^  1849. 


BTOtSl. 


BDITBO  BT  KXOCH  ItVPTU. 


No.  50  North  Tovrth  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Price  two  dollars  per  anottm,  payadlf  f»  advance^  or  tU 

tpiee  for  ten  doflmrt. 

This  pmper  is  eakQocl  to  sewepeper  portage  only. 


MEMOBIALS  OF  REBECCA  JONES. 

(Copjritlic  Mcnnd.) 

NO.  xxxvn. 

(OootiMi«d  fimn  pete  467.) 

She  returned  to  her  home  Tenth  month  25th. 
Her  beloved  friends  Saiah  Harrison  and  John 
Hall,  haying  previoaslj  arrived  from  England, 
'<  the  next  &j"  she  says,  "  after  I  apt  nome, 
I  went  down  to  Thomas  Harrison's,  wnere  dear 
Sarah  received  me  with  open  arms.  Langnage 
failed  us  for  a  space,  and  we  silently  mingled 
tears  of  tender  affection  to  each  other,  and 
of  gratitude  to  the  Father  of  Mercies,  in  the 
humbling  persuasion,  tiiat  during  a  separation  of 
seven  years,  in  which  time  we  nad  been  closely 
and  variously  tried,  we  had  been  upheld  and  sus- 
tained by  the  special  mercy  and  g(K>dness  of  our 
holy  H^mI  and  High  Priest,  who  now,  on  rejoin- 
ing, enabled  us  to  set  up  our  Ebenezer.  John 
Hall,  who,  on  seeing  me  enter  T.  Harrison's  parlor, 
knew  me  instantly,  felt  like  a  beloved  brother. 
He  staid  a  few  weeks  in  our  city,  passing  his 
time  in  our  meeting,  mostly  in  a  silent  travail ; 
and  proceeded  on  a  journey  southward,  being  ac- 
commodated with  Stephen  Orellett  a  steady  young 
minister,  for  oompanion.  Bear  S.  H.  appears  in 
possession  of  the  blessed  reward  of  peace.'' 

One  Krsi<lay  morning,  in  the  North  Meeting, 
a  meek  spirited  and  valuable  woman  Friend 
arose,  and  having  stood  for  some  minutes,  B. 
Jones  also  stood  up,  and  r^nained  for  a  short 
time,  solemnly  silent,  neither  of  them  having  ob- 
served the  other,  until  R.  J.  commenced  a  very 
impressive  and  weighty  discourse,  when  the 
former  instantly  sat  down.  B.  Jones  kaew  nothing 
of  the  circumstance  till  it  was  mentioned  to  her 
in  the  evening,  when  she  was  much  affected,  even 
to  tears,  fearing  last  she  might  have  crushed  or 
hurt  a  tender  jwuit  of  her  heavenly  Father's  own 


right  hand  planting.  She  immedialely  put  on  her 
d.oak  and  bcmnet,  and  went  to  see  the  Friend, 
who  informed  her,  that  she  (R.  J.)  had  fully  ex- 
pressed the  exercise  whickhad  been  upon  her  own 
mmd,  and  that  she  believed  that  the  sunender  of 
her  will,  in  thus  standing  upon  her  feet^  had  been 


On  the  14th  of  TweUdi  month,  1799,  Samuel 
Emlen  paid  Bebeoea  Jones  a  visi^  which  proved 
to  be  their  final  interview.  Noticing  an  almanao 
for  die  approaching  year,  he  took  it  up,  and  placing 
it  near  his  eye,— HMNiiff,  as  is  well  remembered, 
r&cY  neaxHsighted, — he  said  emphaticaUv,  — ^ 
^'moBUBEH  HundasdI  I  have  ioMj  I  shall  not 
live  to  8ee  ii."  She  relied,— <<  Oh  Samuel,  dont 
say  so  r'  He  responded,  '^Bkbbooa-— /  have 
sM  U — rewumbtr  the  agreement  which  we  made 
years  ctfo,  thai  the  mrvivar  ehould  attend  the 
ath^e  fttneralJ'  Soon  after  this  he  was  confined 
to  the  house  with  indiqpofiition,  during  which, 
with  ''tears  of  hdy  joy,''  he  was  enabled  to 
triumph  throuffh  faiUi,and  give  high  praises  unto 
Him  whom  he  had  eminently  served.  ''  The  main 
b<mt  of  my  mind,"  he  fervently  exdaimed,  ''  has 
been  to  serve  thee,  oh  Ood,  who  art  ghnrious 
in  holiness,  fearful  in  praises.  I  have,  I  am 
sure,  loved  godliness  and  hated  ufiquitjr ; — my 
petitions  to  the  throne  of  Onwe  have  been  ae- 
companied  bv  fidth."  ''  AllI  want  is  Heaven  V 
he  said  as  his  end  drew  nigh ;  and  having  re- 
peated part  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  headded^  ''Oh 
how  predous  a  thing  it  is  to  feel  the  Spirit  itself 
bearing  witness  with  our  spirits,  that  we  are  his !" 
Impresied  with  the  awfulness  of  the  invisible 
world  upon  which  he  was  about  to  enter,  he  said 
to  those  around  him,  "I  entreat  that  nothing  be 
done  to  me,  except  what  I  may  request,  that  my 
mind  may  not  be  diverted,  that  my  whole  mind 
may  be  centered  in  aspiration  to  the  throne  of 
Grace.''  His  last,  or  nearly  his  last  words,  after 
an  apparent  suspension  of  hfe,  were,  "  I  thouj^t 
I  was  gone— Christ  Jesus  receive  my  spirit." 
And  thus,  at  4)  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  (twelfth 
month  80th,  this  remarkable  man  and  illustrious 
ambassador  for  Christ,  quietly  departed  to  be  with 
hun  who  said,  "  Father,  I  will  thai  these  whom 
thou  hast  given  me,  be  with  me  where  I  am,  that 
they  may  behold  my  glory  which  thou  hast  given 
me."  ^ 

before  daybreak  that  morning,  Bebeeca  Jones 
and  her  B.  6.,  were  conversing  about  S.  BmleUj 
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and  of  a  singularly  pleasant  dream 
him^  when  a  lond  knock  was  heard,  and 
dow  being  opened,  Samuel  Emlen's  Roman  Ca- 
tholic servant^  Labby,  called  out,  ^<  My  blessed 
master^s  gone  to  Heaven  V  ^e  was  buried  on 
New  Year's  day,  1800,  his  remains  being  taken 
to  the  Market  street  House,  where  Nichol^  Wain 
and  another  Friend  were  solemnly  engaged  in  the 
gospel  ministry.  .  Rebecca  Jones,  although  an  in- 
valid, was  true  to  the  aopeeHieni,  wUeh  ahe  had 
made  with  her  honoured  friend. 

Fourth  month  2d,  1800,  R.  Jones  notes  in  her 
book  of  business  aeoounts,  ''  Memorandum,  that 
haying  felt  a  stop  in  my  mind  against  recruiting 
my  shop,  and  having  J&OO  in  cash,  I  placed  it  on 
interest." 

She  waa  on  this  day  engaged  in  writing  an 
order  fixr  goods  to  the  above  amount,  to  be  pur- 
chased for  her  I^  a  sea  captain  who  resided  next 
door  to  her,  and  was  about  to  sail,  intending,  as 
was  her  wont,  to  aooompany  the  order  with  the 
money.  %e  paused,  kad  down  her  pen,  and  re- 
marked to  our  informant^  that  she  believed  she 
had  better  not  send.  Tliis  vessel  was  wrecked  and 
lost  on  its  return  voyage.    Hie  crew  were  saved. 

How  affecting  is  it,  and  what  cause  of  humble 
gratitude,  to  have  evidence  that  he  who  said  of 
old,  "  shall  I  hide  from  Abraham  that  thing  which 
I  do  V — ^18  still  a  "  WoNBERFUL  Oovnscllor" 
to  those  who,  walking  dutifully  in  faith  and  sim- 
ple obedience,  have  become  quick  of  apjHrehension, 
in  recogninnff  the  still  small  voice.  Truly  is  the 
wisdom  whicn  cometh  from  above  '^profitable 
unto  ALL  THmos." 

By  the  hands  of  her  belovBd  fHends  Samuel 
S^th  and  Richard  Jordan,  she  sent  letters  to 
several  of  her  transatlantic  friends.  To  the  latter 
she  gave  a  ffeneral  letter  of  introduction,  and  in 
a  letter  to  C.  Hustler,  Fifth  month  28d,  intro- 
ducing him,  she  says : 

'^  In  Richard  thou  wilt  meet  simplicity,  wisdom 
and  honesty  combined.^'  '« They  are  brethren,'' 
she  adds,  '<  oeloved  by  me.  That  Israelite  indeed,* 
G^rvase  Johnson,  who  returns  with  them,  leaves 
us  under  the  impression  of  love  and  unity  in  our 
minds*  May  the  Shepherd  of  Israel  go  with  them^ 

'Among  the  trials  which  this  ''Israelit*  indeed" 
'  passed  throagh  in  this  eountrv,  there  wa^one  which 
must  have  deeply  wounded  his  paternal  sensibility. 
Be  had  a  son,  who  had  emigrated  to  America,  and  taken 
up  his  residence  in  Philadelphia.  Some  time  previous 
to  the  arriTal  of  the  father,  this  son  went  with  some 
other  yonog  men  to  Schnylkill,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
city,  to  bathe.  Soon  after  entering  into  the  water,  and 
before  he  had  advanced  many  yards  from  the  shore,  he 
WIS  seized  with  the  cramp,  and  sank.  All  the  efforts 
of  his  companions,  to  save  him,  proved  unavailing,  and 
aeveial  days  elapsed  before  the  body  was  recovered. 
The  lather,  ignorant  of  these  circamstances,  came  to 
this  city  expecting  to  meet  this  long  absent  son;  and, 
if  my  recollection  is  to  be  relied  on,  he  went  to  the 
j^aee  of  his  residence  immediately  upon  landing. 
There,  instead  of  embracing  the  object  of  hisnaternal 
%|aetioi^  he  met  with  the  ionowfal  tidings  of  his  snd- 
fknremoval.  £d. 


strengthen  them  in  their  labours,  and  bless  their 
endeavours  to  the  churches."  *  *  ^'Thou 
wouldst  feel  for  us  when  the  tid]B9»  leaiAed 
thee  of  the  happy  tmnslatum  of  our  dear  biother 
and  &th^r  in  the  churchy  Samuxl  Bm£EN,  iriiose 
company  is  missed  by  none  more  than  by  myself, 
as  he  often  visited  my  HtUe  habitation,  and  as 
often  confirmed  Solomon's  assertion,  ''as  iron 
sharpeneth  iron/'  &c.  Being  confined  with  a 
hurt  during  his  iUMS%  I  did  not  see  him  after  thi 
14th  of  Twelfth  mouthy  when  he,  being  poorly, 
told  me  that  he  should  not  live  till  New  Year's 
day.  And  according  to  his  prospect  he  was  in- 
terred on  the  first  day  of  1800.  His  son  Samuel 
and  his  precious  wife,  who  reside  near  Buriington, 
are  a  very  valuable,  steady  couple." 

To  her  valued  friend  and  kind  Dublin  host, 
Joseph  Williams,  she  writes.  Fifth  mo.  24th,  1800: 

"  As  you  are  like  to  be  favoured  with  another 
visit  fhwk  our  bebyed  brother,  Samuel  Smith, 
who,  with  his  w(Mthy  and  valuable  eompanion, 
my  dear  ftiend,  Richard  Jordan,  I  have  no  doubt 
will  be  cordially  received  and  adcoowledged,  as 
they  are,  as  true  gospel  ministers,  by  thee  and  all 
others  who  love  we  Lord  Jesus  in  sinoeri^,  and 
your  sweet  spirited  friend,  Gervase  Johnson, 
whose  innocent,  watchful  example  will  be  long 
remembered  by  many  in  the  land;  I  am  desirous 
to  accompany  them  with  a  few  lines,  to  inform 
thee  that  I  am  still,  to  my  own  admiration,  in 
the  land  of  the  living,  and  feel  the  continuance 
of  tiiat  same  precious  influence,  which  so  nearly 
united  our  spirits  when  I  was  a  sojourner  with 
thee,  thy  beloved  wife  and  dear  children.  To 
all  of  them  I  desire  to  be  affectionately  remem- 
bered, and  wish,  most  sincerely,  their  preserva- 
tion in  every  wise  and  valuable  pursuit. 

^^  Samuel  Smith,  thou  knowest — and  he  being 
qualified,  can  give  thee  all  needful  ii^ormation 
about  thy  friends  in  these  parts ;  also  particulars 
concerning  the  latter  end  of  our  dear  friend, 
Samuel  £mlen,  whose  company  is  not  missed 
more  by  any  than  by  myself;  but  as  his  blessed 
Master  saw  meet  to  caU  his  frathful  servant  home, 
submission  to  His  holy  will  becomes  his  fiunily 
everywhere ;  therefore,  I  desire  to  say.  Amen ! 
Thou  wilt  also  be  able  to  understand  how  our 
dear  S.  Harrison  has  been  tried  since  her  return  \ 
Al%  however,  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  reward 
promised  to  fiuthfulness,  which  appears  to  be 
^so  the  strengthening  experience  of  dear  S. 
Talbot.  She,  Uebeoca  Wright,  and  Ann  Jessop, 
were  at  our  late  Yearly  Meeting,  which  was  a 
solemn  season.  The  remembrance  of  the  four 
awftil  visitations  which  this  dty  has  experienced, 
and  the  approach  of  another  summer,  must,  to 
every  serious  mind,  have  a  humbling  effect.  O, 
that  the  people  had  truly  learned  righteousness 
by  the  judgments  permitted  to  us  I  then  might 
we  hope  to  oe  spared  another  year.*    But  there 

*It  may  be  interesting  to  eome  of  oar  readers  to  ba 
informed  that  tiie  yellow  ftver,  to  which  B*  Jbaes  aa 
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b  reason  to  fear,  that  lonff  neglected  and  repeated 
mercy,  being  so  little  Udd  to  neart,  farther  chas- 
tisement awaita  ns,  the  inhabitants  of  this  highly 
&Toared  dty.  Yoor  trials  have  been  of  a  d^er- 
ent  kind,  aiia  some  of  them,  I  hare  no  doubt, 
have  been  majpufied  to  ns.  I  hope,  howerer,  all 
IB  not  as  has  been  represented;  but  be  that  as  it 
may,  ^'the  foundation  of  Ood  standeth  sore,  hav- 
ing this  seal,  Hie  Lord  knoweth  them  that  are 
]£.*'  Hv  sympathy,  however,  is  great  with 
thee  and  dear  M«Eidgway;  my  love  is  to  her  and 
her  oompanion,  J.  W.  la  thy  freedom-— thonsh 
I  snspeot  it  will  be  a  painfdl  task — ^I  shoold  like 
to  know  the  troe  state  of  things,  that  more  than 
enough  might  not  be  in  oirenlation.     *    *    * 

Our  dear  N.  Wain  is  poorly  >  William  fiaveir, 
a  strong  man,  and  D.  Biteon  remains  an  upright 
pillai^-Hioand  and  steady;  perhaps  thou  luist 
heard  of  the  deeease  of  dear  Patienoe  Brayton; 
but  Mehetabal  Jenkins  is  alive  and  in  the  troth/' 

R.  J.  io  Martha  Houih. 

Pkiladdpkiay  5(4  mo.  26t4,  1800. 

My  beloved  Martha  Rouihr-Thj  last,  of 
Seventh  month  18th,  1799,  is  now  before  me.  I 
had,  before  its  receipt,  conduded  that,  as  so  many 
of  mine  to  different  friends  in  your  land  had 
been  lost^  it  would  be  best  for  me  to  lav  my  pen, 
where  my  honour  had  for  some  time  been,  viz., 
in  i/iB  £t$i.  But  now,  our  mutual  dear  friend, 
Samuel  Smith,  with  Bichard  Jordan,  being  about 
to  embark  on  a  gospel  errand  to  Irehmd,  and 
some  parts  of  your  nation,  feeling  a  fresh  saluta- 
tkn  flow  towards  thee,  I  am  disposed  to  make 
the  present  attempt."     ****** 

I  need  nOt  say  much  about  S.  Emlen's  dose, 
which  was  in  great  sweetness  and  peace,  as  dear 
8.  Smith  can  give  thee  intelligence  of  this  or 
other  oironmstances.  Suffice  it  therefore  to 
know,  that  our  young  ministers  are,  many^  of 
tiiem,  growing  in  str^gth  and  beauty^  pMrtion- 
larly  &arah  Wesson,  H.  Fisher,  H.  L.  Fisher, 
and  fiebecca  Archer.  Our  Jacob  Lindley  is  to 
declare  his  intentions  of  maniage  next  Fourth 

frequently  and  feelingly  allndes,  and  which  made  sach 
awful  raTages  in  this  city  in  the  years  1793,  '97,  '98, 
and  '99,  visited  it  again,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in 
1803.  From  that  time  to  the  present,  though  isolated 
cases  have  occurred,  it  has  not  assumed  an  epidemic 
character.  It  can  be  no  disavoival  of  our  dependance 
on  Pirine  protection,  to  remark,  that  as  far  as  natural 
drases  have  contributed  to  this  exemption  from  epi- 
demic disease,  the  introduction  of  good  water,  in  abnn- 
(knee,  from  the  river  Schnylicill,  must  be  considered  as 
one  of  the  most  efficient.  Besides  contributing  to  the 
cleanliness  of  the  city,  it  has  greatly  diminished  the 
eonsumption  of  fermented  liquors ;  and  experience  has 
sufficiently  proved  that  alcoholic  drinks,  of  every  de- 
scription, render  the  human  body  more  susceptible  of 
disease,  and  more  insensible  to  the  action  of  medicine, 
than  it  is  when  such  liquids  are  totallv  avoided.  Total 
abstinence  has  been  found  one  of  the  best  preventives 
of  cholera.  So  true  it  is,  that  whatever  contribate^  to 
food  morals,  ia,  in  general,  promotive  also  of  health. 
The  blesMog  of  Providence  always  rests  on  the  course 
that  is  right.  Eo. 


day  with  our  Ruth  Anna  Butter.  A  like  report 
we  have  of  dear  Bebecca  Young.  May  they  aU  be 
fiivoured  with  the  conducting  laxod  of  best  wisdom. 

I  suppose  ^our  aimual  sdemnitv  is  near  a 
dose.  Mv  mind  has  been  so  much  with  you, 
that  I  do  hope  it  has  been  a  festive  time,  even  if 
the  cup  of  suffering  has  also  been  handed.  Ours 
was  tnily  so.  We  had  the  company  and  large 
services  of  divers  strangers— especially  Nathan 
Hunt,  Ann  Jeesop,  Daniel  Haviland,  and  Daniel 
Dean,  besides  R.  Jordan,  Ac.  Thv  dear  B. 
Wright  was  here,  and  seemed  of  her  better  sort 

We  are  in  fall  expectation  that  our  absent 
brother,  Thomas  Scatterj^ood,  will  be  at  liberty, 
after  your  Yearly  Meetin^^,  to  return,  and,  if  I 
am  in  the  body,  I  shall  rejoice  at  seeing  him. 

I  somehow  was  not  capable  of  feeling  sonrow^ 
in  hearing  of  the  happy  translation  of  M. 
Haworth ;  so  many  are  the  dangers  that  beset  us 
poor  creatures  on  every  hand,  maX  I  have  leumed 
to  adopt  in  sincerify,  on  eveir  such  removal  from 
this  militant  state,  this  excdamation — ^''Blessed 
are  the  dead,"  &c.  We  have  affecting  accounts 
from  your  sister  kingdom.  We  have  enough 
every  where  to  convince  us  of  the  necessity  of 
*^  taking  heed  lest  we  fall,''  so  that  I  sometimes 
tremble  on  my  own  account.  My  old  firiend,  H. 
Oathrall,  is  in  an  innocent  childlike  state  of  mind, 
but  so  lame  in  her  feet,  from  a  paralytic  affection, 
that  it  is  with  difficulty  she  gets  from  one  room 
to  another.  *  «  *  *  Have  me,  dear  Mar* 
tha,  in  remembrance  for  good,  for  I  have  many 
infirmities,  both  of  flesh  and  spirit^  to  struggle 
with,  and  I  need  the  prayers  of  my  fri^ids  more 
than  ever.  Do  sometimes  let  me  hear  from  theei 
and  all  about  my  dear  friends  in  England — a  spot 
pleasant  to  my  thoughts;  yet  the  good  land, 
which  is  not  veiy  fiur  off,  beinff  sometimes  so  ani- 
matinely  in  view,  mj  soul  is  enabled  to  look 
beyond  the  things  which  are  seen,  and  to  crave 
that  the  Lord,  in  his  infinite  mercy,  may,  at  the 
last,  conduct  my  poor  soul  thereinto,  even  in  the 
lowest  station.    Farewell,  my  ^ideared  sister^  for 


so  thou  art  to  thy  poor 

(To  b«  coBtlDafld.) 


B.  Jones. 


Memoir  of  Deborah  Alexander,  of  Limerick, 
Ireland,,  who  died  Fifth  month  18/A,  1848, 
ogedB^. 

This  dear  friend  i^ypears  to  have  beea  one  of 
those  who,  having  yielded,  in  their  early  days,  to 
the  power  of  Divme  truth  upon  their  hearts,  have 
been  enabled,  during  a  lonp  course  of  yeaxa,  with 
but  little,  if  anj^  intermissum,  to  love  and  serve 
the  Lord  Jesus  in  their  several  callingB.  Thoorii 
these  may  not  have  been  broudit  ocm^iouonuy 
before  their  fellow  memben,  aM  their  lives  mav 
have  afforded  but  few  incidents  for  public  reoordf, 
they  may  truly  be  said  to  have  been  preaoheia  of 
righteousness  in  life  and  oonTexsatkn.  The 
memory  of  sooh  is  sweety  and  their  reeoid  is  on 
hig^. 
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Deborah  Alexander  was  the  mother  of  the  late 
Edward  Alexander  of  limerick;  a  fidthfol  and 
^an^  gospel  labourer^  who  was  removed  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  nsefolness: 
to  him  she  was  a  true  mother^  watching  over  him 
with  pions  solicitade,  and  in  an  especial  manner 
desiroaS;  ihat^  in  the  exercise  of  his  gift  as  a 
minister,  he  might  be  presenred  in  humility ;  and, 
when  called  upon  to  nve  him  np,  she  was  con- 
soled in  the  belief,  uiat  he  had  been  kept 
stead&st  in  his  great  Master's  cause,  unto  the 
end. 

This  dear  friend  was  a  faithful  orerseer  in  the 
Church,  labouring  according  to  her  measure  for 
the  prosperity  of  Zion.  rrom  her  own  lively 
experience  of  ihe  Lord's  goodness  to  her  in  her 
early  days,  she  often  urffed  upon  her  younger 
friends  to  choose  Him  for  their  portion,  their 
Guide,  and  Friend,  saying,  ''I  trusted  in  Him, 
and  was  not  disappointed ;  He  kept  me  and  did 
not  forsake  me."  She  was  wont  also  to  say  to 
them,  '*  Keep  to  the  truth,  and  the  truth  will 
keep  you.''  Firmly  attached  to,  and  exemplary 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  principles  and  testi- 
monies of  Friends,  she  was  very  careful  in  the 
training  of  her  family  in  aocoroance  therewith, 
and  was  mindful  to  discharge  her  duties  to  others 
in  the  way  of  fidthful  sisterly  exhortation.  The 
testimony  borne  by  our  retigious  Society  to  the 
duty  of  Christian  plainness  in  all  things,  was  very 
dear  to  her,  and  sne  was  grieved  to  see  it  in  any 
respect  abandoned  by  her  fellow-members;  be- 
lieving that  the  Spirit  of  Christ  did  lead  those 
into  it,  who  were  subjected  to  his  power. 

Her  mind,  in  early  life,  was  strongly  impressed 
with  the  duty  and  privil^  of  meeting  with  her 
friends  for  rdigions  worship,  and,  at  a  period  when 
she  was  veiy  unfavourably  circumstanced,  and 
had  to  choose  at  times,  on  a  First-day  morning, 
between  losing  her  break&st  or  her  meetiuj^  she 
steadily  prefeired  the  former  to  the  latter.  Those 
who  know  the  influence  of  such  acts  of  decision 
in  the  formation  of  sound  religious  character,  will 
not  think  this  Httle  incident  wholly  insignificant 
or  uninstructive.  Her  early  feeline  on  this  sub- 
ject followed  her  through  life;  and,  in  the  year 
before  her  death,  when  confined  to  her  house,  she 
said  she  did  not  remember  having  ever  omitted 
the  attendance  of  meeting  when  she  was  able  to 
be  present,  and  that  the  reflection  yielded  her 
comfort. 

On  returning  from  one  of  the  later  meetings 
which  she  attended,  her  mind  seemed  filled  with 
pfaises  to  God  for  all  his  goodness  and  his  mer- 
cies to  her.  Her  converssdcm  with  her  fiunily, 
during  the  last  few  months  of  her  fife,  clearly 
iiidicated  that  she  was  Uving  in  the  fear,  and  sen- 
sible of  the  love  of  her  Lord ;  and  in  this  state  of 
mind  she  was  rather  hastily  called  away,  and,  as 
a  shock  of  com  fully  ripe,  we  reverently  believe, 
gathered  into  the  gamer  of  her  Lord. 

•Annual  Moniidr. 


For  Friends*  llcrlew. 
AHERIOAIV  OHBISTIAN  MISSION  IN  CETLON. 

The  Missionaries,  Wanen,  Meigs,  and  Poor, 
were  sent  forth  by  the  society  named  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  in 
1815,  with  instructions  to  commence  their  hdxnus 
for  tiie  evangelisation  of  Hindoo  idolatoansy  either 
in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  (Mr  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  Continent  adiacent.  After  mudi  prayerful 
deliberation,  and  Christian  counad,  they  located 
their  missicm  in  the  District  of  Jafina,  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  island,  in  the  fell  rf  1816, 
Here  was  a  p(mulati(»i  of  about  three  hundred 
thousand  Tammians,  embracing  the  Biahminical 
religion,  a  part  of  a  like  neople  on  the  adjoining 
penmsuia,  numbering  not  less  than  seven  nullions; 
so  that  a  mission  amongst  the  TamuHaas  on  the 
Island,  constituted  an  entrepot  to  the  same  people 
on  the  continent,  along  the  Corraiandel  coast 

The  diflSculties  in  the  way  of  the  missionaries 
coming  into  contact  with  the  people,  sufficiently 
close  and  intimate  for  purposes  of  religious  in- 
stmction,  at  first  appeared  almost  insuperable.  In 
removing  these  obstecles,  their  medical  and  surgi- 
cal skill  proved  one  of  the  most  important  aux- 
iliaries. In  connexion  with  the  mission,  a  hos- 
pital was  established,  in  which  the  achievements 
of  surgical  science,  of  which  the  natives  were 
wholly  ignorant,  awakened  their  admiration; 
while  the  feet  of  the  cures  being  performed  gra- 
tuitously, excited  their  gratitude,  and  secured 
their  confidence.  In  the  spring  of  1829,  an  event 
occurred  which  contributed  not  a  little,  to  open 
the  way  for  the  mission  to  increase  its  usefulness 
with  this  people. 

Yesnvenather,  the  most  leaned  astronomer  in 
the  reffion,  and  whose  ancestors,  for  many  genera- 
tions, nad  been  astronomers,  predicted  an  eclipse 
of  the  moon  on  the  2l8t  March,  at  twenty  four 
minutes  past  6  o'clock,  P.  M.,  which  would  ob- 
scure five  eighths  of  the  moon's  disc.  According 
to  the  calculations  at  the  mission  seminary,  it  was 
to  commence  at  nine  minutes  past  6,  P.  M.,  and 
to  obscure  only  three  eighths  of  the  moon's  disc. 
There  was  a  difference  too  in  the  respective  cal- 
culations, of  twenW  four  minutes  in  the  duration 
of  the  eclipse.  Hearing  of  the  difierence,  Ye- 
suvenather,  assisted  bv  his  friends,  reviewed  his 
calculation,  and  re-amrmed  its  correctness.  As. 
the  Brahminical  system  of  Oeo^phy  and  A»- 
stronomy  are  parts  of  their  religion,  and  as  such 
claim  infallibility,  there  was  much  at  stake,  in 
the  pending  astronomical  question.  As  the  time 
drew  near,  a  aealous  Brahmin  called  the  attention 
of  the  people  to  the  evidence  about  to  be  given, 
of  the  superiority  of  their  religion  over  that  of 
the  Christian.  When  the  evening  came,  a  Mis- 
sionary and  his  students,  the  P^ndarum  and  his 
friends,  were  all  assembled.  The  telescope  was 
ready,  with  a  nicely  regulated  watch,  and  all 
convenient  apparatus.  A  small  cloud  rising, 
threatened  to  obscure  the  prospect.  At  ten  min- 
utes past  siX|  just  one  minute  after  the  time  pre* 
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dieted  at  the  seinmary^  the  moon  appeared^  and  a 
small  spot  was  yisible  cm  the  northwestern  limb. 
In  two  minutes  more  the  clond  was  gone,  the  spot 
had  grown,  and  the  beginning  of  the  eclipse  was 
manifested.  The  Pandunm  was  silent  for  a  while, 
and  then  oommenoed  abasing  the  native  astrono- 
mers Ayr  imposing  on  the  people.  In  the  portion 
of  the  disc  of  the  mocm  co?erod,and  in  the  dora- 
tion  of  tiie  eclipse,  the  event  verified  the  oeJca- 
lation  at  the  Mission  Seminaiy.  The  excitement 
was  grsat.  The  triomph  of  Enropeaa  science 
compelled  the  learned  to  treat  the  seminary  with 
more  respect  than  formerlj;  their  jMreachinff  was 
more  fryoarably  received ;  the  con&lence  of  the 
people  in  the  Brahmins  was  weakened,  and  in 
every  wav  the  xesolt  was  favourable  to  the  pro- 
gress and  reception  of  the  troth. 

The  mission,  on  the  whole,  has  been  one  of  on- 
nsoal  prosperity,  notwithstanding  some  sad  re- 
verses, occasioned  by  the  want  of  fonds.  At  one 
time  five  thousand  children,  for  tlus  cause,  were 
dismissed  from  the  mission  schools,  when  suc- 
cessfully prosecuting  a  coarse  of  christian  educa- 
tion. The  event  was  one  of  the  most  painfol 
character. 

P^reaching  the  Gospel,  conducting*  Ohristian 
schools,  and  kindred  efforts  for  the  enughtenment 
and  salvation  of  these  poor  idolaters,  constitute  the 
principal  employments  of  the  devoted  missionaries 
now  labouring  in  this  field.  In  connection  witii 
this  mission,  there  are  now  seven  Christian 
churches,  gathered  from  amongst  the  heathen, 
embracing  not  fiu*  from  five  hundred  members,  in 
good  standing,  and  affording,  by  their  habitual 
conduct,  pleasing  evidence  oftrae  piety.  About 
seven  hundred  in  all,  have  been  admitted  to  the 
communion  and  feUowship  of  these  churches, 
many  of  whom,  with  some  €i  the  missiooaiies 
themselves,  have  died  in  the  triumphs  of  Christian 
&ith,  and  have  gone,  as  may  be  humbly  hoped, 
to  join  the  churdi  of  tiM  first  bom  in  Heaven. 
Connected  witii  this  mission,  are  two  seminaries, 
oneat  Batticotta, for  males,  with  onehundredand 
sixteen  pupils,  and  one  at  Codoovill,  for  females 
with  one  hundred  and  two  pupUs;  sixteen 
English  OT  select  schools,  with  five  hundred  and 
forty  pupils;  eighty  two  free  schools,  with  two 
thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty  seven  UMiles, 
and  one  thousand  and  seventy  seven  females, 
making  the  whole  number  of  pupils  four  thousand 
two  hundred  and  twenty  two.  A  printing  press 
is  connected  witii  tiie  mission,  which  fdrniSted  in 
1846,  5,188,840  pages  of  Scripture  and  religious 
matter,  for  the  use  of  the  mission,  of  which 
4,871,000  were  in  the  Tamul  language,  and  the 
whole  amoont  fr««n  the  beginning,  is  about 
15,000,000. 

The  medical  department  of  the  scientific  semi- 
nary connected  with  this  mission,  is  engaged  in 
imparting  a  knowledge  of  the  healhig  and  surgical 
art  to  the  natives,  and  also  in  giving  relief  to  the 
afficted.  This  dmurtment  is  vastiy  important  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  missioa;  aS;  in  obtaining  ac- 


cess to  the  natives,  for  tilie  purpose  of  imparting 
reli^ous  instruction,  it  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
efficient  and  powerfdl  auxiliaries. 

Mr.  Poor,  one  of  the  missionaries  recentlv 
returned,  is  endeavouring  to  obtain  an  anatomi* 
cal  figure,  called  a  manakin,  for  this  mission, 
which  is  estimated  to  cost  about  |600.  The  object 
is  highly  commended  by  Drs.  Hodge,  Horner,  and 
Casper  Morris,  of  this  dty. 

B  V  five  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  one 
hundred  and  thirty  dollars  have  been  already 
given.  The  object  appears  to  be  worthy  the 
patronage  of  the  Friends.  It  is  hqwii  that  the 
call  for  this  object,  on  thor  liberality,  will  meet 
a  (dieerful  and  prompt  response.  D.  M. 


•4  Idier  addressed  to  James  Backhouse  and 
George  Washington  Walker,  by  a  Convict, 
confined  on  Goat  Island,  Port  Jackson,  Jfete 
South  Wales. 

Goat  Island,  Feb.  4th,  1837. 

OsNTLXMXiv, — ^Yoor  humane  address  to  the 
prisoner  population  of  New  South  Wales  and 
van  Dieman's  Land,  has  just  been  read  to  this 
portion  of  the  objects  of  your  kind  solicitade,  by 
tiie  officiating  ministw,  from  which  I  gathw,  that 
you  are  about  to  leave  these  shores  for  other  fields 
of  reliffious  labour. 

Had  you  remained  in  this  country,  I  should 
not  have  ventared  to  address  you,  lest  I  should 
have  been  suspected  of  having  other  motives  than 
the  one  I  have  in  view;  w£ch  is,  to  convey  to 
vou  the  sincere  thanks  of  a  gratefdl  heart,  for  the 
mterest  you  take-*-and  in  your  flayen,  I  have  no 
doubt,  will  continue  to  take — in  our  eternal  wel- 
fare and  ham»ness ;  an  interest  whidi,  I  feel  pet^ 
suaded,  is  uiared  in  ooumon  by  membenof  your 
benevolait  society;  and  I  fed  confident^  it  will 
not  be  among  the  least  consolations  on  your  dying 
bed,  that  the  Almighty  graciously  vouchsafed  to 
incHne  your  hearts  to  sacrifice  your  liome,  your 
social  comforts,  and,  in  some  degree,  your  hap^ 
ness,  to  mix  in  scenes  of  misery  and  distress,  in 
a  distant  hmd;  to  bring  home  the  glad  tidings  of 
peace  and  deliverance,  to  the  unhappy  exile ;  to 
sympathise  with  the  wretched  and  unfortonate ; 
and  point  us  to  a  gracious  Saviour,  and  assure  us 
that  Qod  is  a  very  present  refuge  in  time  of  trou- 
ble ;  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captive;  to  open 
the  prison-doors  of  our  minds,  and  pmnt  us  to  the 
redeenunff  Uood  of  tiie  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  wash 
us  firom  uL  our  wi<&edness,  and  make  us  meet  for 
theinheritanee<tf  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Ifeei 
confident  your  pious  efforts  have  not  been 
altogether  in  vain,  but  that  many  a  heart  has 
been  melted  and  moved,  under  your  discoursesi 
that  had  neither  the  power  nor  opportunity  to 
express  their  feelings.  Continue  then,  gentie- 
men,  to  go  forward  in  your  work  of  mercy;  and 
though  you  may  not  see  the  fruits  of  your  labour 
in  tiiSi  worid,  trust  tiie  event  to  the  Almighty, 
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who  can^  and  I  lunre  no  doubt  will,  in  his  own 
good  time,  brinff  forth  an  hundred  fold. 

It  may  probably  ocour  to  your  minds,  to  ask, 
how  the  writer  came  to  take  the  liberty  to  ad- 
dress you.  I  will  tell  you,  gentlemen — ^I  am 
aware  the  very  best  of  people  are  scMnetimes  apt 
to  become  diaoooraged,  at  the  seeming  hopeless- 
ness of  UiQ  cause  in  which  they  have  embarked 
their  most  anxious  hppes.  It  is  tluuB  eonsidersr 
tion,  coupled  with  a  sincere  desire  that  my  fellow- 
prisoners  should  not  lose  the  benefit  of  any  future 
exertions  you  may  employ  in  your  work  of  mercy, 
in  their  behalf^  either  in  your  prayers,  or  in  booJcs 
of  instruction,  that  has  induced  me  to  do  so. 
And  I  jfbel  confidait,  you  will  excuse  the  liberty, 
and  pardon  the  manner,  for  tho  sake  of  the 
matter. 

It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  altogether  uninterest- 
ing to  ypu,  to  near  a  few  words  that  more  imme- 
diately concern  the  unhappy  person  who  addresses 
you,  as  we  shall  most  probably  never  see  each 
other  acain  in  this  world. 

I  had  the  rety  graat  piyilege  to  be  bom  of 
pkms  parents,  wnose  anxious  endeaYour  it  was  to 
traui  ine  np  in  the  paths  of  piely  and  virtue. 
But  notwi^standin^  all  their  prayers,  and  all 
their  cares,  I  hare  hved,  the  greatest  part  ai  my 
life,  in  open  rebellion  against  my  Maker ;  and 
although  scarcely  a  day  mis  passed,  without  my 
receiving  some  special  mercy  at  the  hand  of  my 
indulgent  Maker,  I  have  still  added  ingratitude 
to  ingratitude,  and  sinned  with  a  high  buod ;  all 
which  time  he  was  graciously  trying  every  means 
to  reclaim  me,  and  even  heaped  his  blessings  on 
my  ungrateful  head,  which,  next  to  his  boundless 
mercy,  I  think  Tarn  justified  in  attributing  to  the 
constant  and  earnest  prayers  in  my  behW;  of  a 
pijms,  afflicted,  aiid  most  affeotiooate  mother.  But 
still,  all  this  waa withoutefieet ;  and  I  wasat  length 

given  up  to  the  deceiving  ef  my  own  wicked 
eart,  aadsufiered  to  be  1^  captive  at  the  will  of 
the  devil,  and  finally  to  the  commission  of  a 
crime  which  has  bvought  punishment  and  infiuny 
on  myself «  and  migery  uid  disgrace  on  all  my 
friends.  Yet,  even  in  this  diro  place,  at  tlie 
thouffht  of  which,  in  happier  days,  my  heart 
would  have  recoiled  with  horror,  even  hoe, 
strange  to  say,  I  think  I  have  spent  the  most 
peactfol,  and  certainly  the  most  innocent  mo- 
m^ts  of  my  life.  Here,  removed  from  tempter 
lion,  I  have  been  enabled  to  review,  with  bitter 
anguish,  the  f<^y  ef  my  misspent  life ;  and  here, 
I  trust,  the  Almighty  has  been  graciowdy  pleased 
to  pard<m  and  foigive  even  the  vilest  of  his  crea- 
tuxes.  X  am  aware  it  may  be  said,  with  mueh 
truth,  ^'there  is  alwava  reason  te  distrust  the  re- 
pentemce  which  is  forced  upon  us  by  punish- 
ment;" and  I  confess,  I  am  sometimes  tempted 
to  think  that  I  have  been  fiatt^ing  myself,  and 
that  the  f;reat  enemy  of  mankind  is  only  instilling 
this  q)inioB  into  mj  mind,  to  lull  me  into  the 
mater  seenriij.  But  still  I  must,  I  will  have 
nopes ;  thoy  are  founded  on  thisy  the  boundless 


merdes  of  my  Qod  and  Saviour,  who  has  watched 
over  me  from  mv  earlieiM)  childhood,  and  encom:- 
paesed  me  with  bis  goodness  and  jHrotecting  care. 
Yes,  his  mercy  has  followed  me,  even  to  thie 
place,  where,  on  my  landing,  my  heart  sunk 
within  me,  and  I  was  ready  to  give  up  all  for  lost, 
in  hopelessness  and  deroair,  at  the  seeminc 
severity,  and  the  nature  of  the  employ,  for  I  had 
always  been  brought  up  within  docoB.  Even 
here,  useless  as  I  was,  compared  with  other  men, 
with  my  spirits  broken,  in  poor  health,  and  wiiA* 
out  a  mend,  the  Almighty,  in  whose  hands  are 
the  hearts  of  a}l  the  -diildren  of  men,  graeioualy 
inclined  the  heart  of  the  overseer  towards  me^ 
who  {daeed  me  in  a  situation — turning  a  wheel — 
where  attention,  rather  thva  extreme  labour,  was 
reouired. 

ThiBj  to  me,  appeared  one  of  the  most  extra* 
ordinary  interpositions  of  Previdenoe,  in  my 
&vour,  I  almost  evw  knew ;  as  I  was  taken  from 
two  hundred  men,  when  I  had  been  a  short  time 
on  the  island,  and  nothing  to  recommend  me,  and 
never  having  i|>oken  to  that  officer,  and  it  was 
the  only  plsM  of  the  kind  on  the  island.  May 
God  return  his  kindness  to  me,  in  blessings  on 
his  head  I.  Thus  you  see,  gentlemen,  at  a  time 
when  I  least  expeeted  it,  and  least  deserved  it, 
the  Almighty,  in  tender  compassion,  k^t  a 
watchful  eye  over  me,  proring  to  my  ungratefal 
heart  that 

When  lowest  snok  in  grief  and  shame, 
Filled  with  affliction's  bitter  cup ; 

Lost  to  relations,  friends  and  ftme. 
His  powerful  hand  can  bear  me  up. 

Verifying  in  me  the  truth  of  his  word;  "I 
will  have  mercy  on  whom  I  will  have  mercy.'' 

Surely,  if  my  heart  is  not  of  stone,  I  have 
canse  of  thanknilness  and  gratitude.  Oh  !  for 
the  sanctifying  influences  of  this  H61y  Spirit  to 
enable  me  to  walk  before  him  in  spirit  and  in 
l^uth.  What  numbers  of  men  who  never  enjoyed 
the  means  of  grace  I  haye,  nor  have  been  the 
subject  of  the  prayers  of  pious  ministers  as  I  have, 
have  I  seen,  since  I  have  been  here,  severely 
punished  for  crimes,  the  ms^nitade  of  which  1 
have  exceeded  a  thousand  fold ;  with  what  truth  I 
can  exclaim — 

Whilst  justice,  armed  with  power  dirine, 
Pours  on  his  head  what's  doe  to  thine ! 

I  must  not  omit  to  meution,  that  while  a  ehOd, 
my  father,  who  took  a  lively  interest  in  establish- 
ing a  Sunday  school  in  his  neighbourhood,  and 
devoted  mudi  of  his  time  in  instructing  the  ehil« 
dren,  while  his  health  permitted,  took  me  ooeac 
sionally  with  him,  and  I  can  truly  say,  the  virtu* 
ous  instruction  I  then  received,  and  the  hymns 
I  then  learned,  thou^  I  waa  under  six  years  of 
age,  have  never,  during  all  the  vicissitudes  to 
wtdch  I  have  been  exposed,  been  eradicated  from 
my  mind,  and  have  been  of  mueh  use  to  me,  in 
this  hours  of  distress  and  misery.  I  mentaon  this 
circumstance    because  I  think  Sunday  school 
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teachers^  particularly  the  voonfler  part  of  them, 
ore  sometimes  diBcounu;e<i  by  Uie  thpughtlessaess 
of  the  children  under  £eir  oharffe^  which  1  think 
should  m>t  be  the  case,  as,  I  douotnot,  thousands 
of  happy  spirits  now  in  heaven,  will  have  cause 
to  bless  the  day  to  all  eternity,  that  Sunday 
8cho(^  were  ever  established. 

In  oonolusion,  allow  me,  gendemen,  to  express 
m  hope,  that  the  Almighty  may  be  moiously 
pkasad  to  prolong  yo«r  Utos,  and  bless  yoa 
"with  health  and  inoceued  suooesB,  in  the  oaose  of 
Immanity  and  lore^  and  late,  rery  late,  may  he 
xeoeive  you  to  himself  finally,  to  mix  with  that 
Lappy,  thrice  happy  number,  unto  whom  it  shall 
\)G  said,  at  the  last  great  day  of  account^  ''  Come 
ye  blessed  children  of  mv  Father,  receiye  the 
Icingdom  prepared  for  you  m>m  the  foundation  of 
the  world."  W.  M. 


George  Fox^t  Exhariaiion  to  ferveni  prayer  and 
eteadfast  Faiths  in  time  of  thegreaieBt  Trouble 
and  Extrciees. 

O  my  dear  friends  and  brethren  evexy  where ! 
let  all  your  cries  and  myexs  be  to  the  Lord  in 
sindeness  of  heart,  in  his  Spirit  and  power,  and 
in  belief  in  God  through  Christy  to  receive  what 
ye  pray  for !  For  the  Lord's  ears  are  open  to  the 
cries  of  his  poor  and  afflicted  ones.  So,  day  and 
night  let  your  cries  be  to  Itim,  who  will  keep 
you  in  all  distresses.  For  in  your  afflictions 
Christ  is  afflicted,  and  in  all  your  oppressions  He 
is  oppressed,  and  in  all  your  imprisonments  He 
IS  imprisoned,  and  in  all  your  scdBerings  He  suf- 
Ibreth,  and  in  idl  your  persecutions  He  is  perse- 
cuted :  Sflm/,  Smd^  to4y  pmeeuieri  ihou  Me  t 
said  Christ 

^  And  be  moderate  and  chaste  in  all  your  funi- 
lies,  and  in  all  your  imprisonments  keep  in  the 
fast  to  the  Lord,  which  breaks  down  the  bond  of 
ini<raity,  by  which  every  one's  health  groweth. 
And  ye  majr  also  see  how  Christ  Jesus  enconxages 
to  pray,  Mark  ziiL  ^'Take  ye  heed,  watoh  and 
pray:  and  what  I  say  unto  one,  I  say  unto  all, 
watch."  And  in  llukt  zi.  5-13,  wherem  He 
further  encourages  to  pray,  where  Christ  saith : 
*^  Which  of  you  shall  have  a  friend,  and  shall  go 
unto  him  at  midnight,  and  say  unto  him,  Friend, 
knd  me  three  loaves,  for  a  friend  of  mine  in  his 
journey  is  come  to  me,  and  I  have  nothing  to  set 
before  Inm.  And  he  from  within  shall  answer 
and  say:  Trouble  me  not^  the  door  is  now  shut, 
^d  my  children  are  with  bm  in  bed^  I  cannot 
rise  and  give  thee.  I  say  unto  you,  thouch  he 
will  not  rise,  and  giv«  him,  because  he  is  his 
friend,  yet  because  of  his  importunity  he  will 
rise,  and  give  him  as  many  as  he  needeth.  And 
I  say  unto  you.  ask,  and  it  shall  be  riven  you ; 
seek,  and  ye*  shall  find;  knock,  and  it  shafi  be 
opened  unto  you :  for  every  one  that  asketh  re- 
oeiveth;  and  hethataedbethfindeth;  and  to  him 
that  knocketh  it  diall  be  opened.''  And  vepim 
this  Christ  enoourages  to  knock,  pray  and  seek : 


for  ^' if  a  Son  shall  ask  bread  of  any  of  you,  that 
is  a  Father,  will  he  give  him  a  stone  ?  Or  if  he 
ask  a  fish,  will  he  for  a  fish  give  him  a  serpent  ? 
Or  if  he  shall  ask  an  egg,  will  he  give  him  a 
scorpion  f  If  ye  then,  being  evil,  know  how  to 
give  good  gif^  unto  your  children,  how  much 
BK^  shall  your  Heav^W  Father  give  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  them  that  ask  Him.''  And  frvther  he 
encourages  to  prayi  Iai^  xviiL  <'  He  spake  a 
parable  unto  them,  that  men  ought  always  to 
pxay,.knd  not  to  fiiint,  saying:  There  was  in  a 
city  a  judge,  that  feared  not  God,  neither  regarded 
man.  And  there  was  a  widow  in  that  city,  and 
she  came  to  him,  and  s$|d,  avenge  me  of  mine 
advorsaty ;  and  he  would  not  for  a  while.  But 
afterwards  he  said  within  himself,  Though  I  flMur 
not  Ood,  nor  regard  man;  yet  because  this  widow 
troubleth  me,  I  will  avenge  her,  lest  by  her  con- 
tinual coining  she  weary  me.  And  the  Lord 
said,  hear  what  the  unjust  judge  saith ;  and  shall 
not  €h)d  avenge  his  own  elect,  which  esj  day  and 
night  unto  Hms^ouffh  He  bear  long  with  them  f 
I  tell  you,  liiat  He  will  avenge  them  speedily." 
Here  mind  the  promise  of  Christ,  that  doth  not 
change,  but  wiU  be  fulfilled. 

And  Christ  distinguishes  in  a  parable  between 
a*pharisee,  who  was  a  public  praying  man,  and  a 
publican,  that  stood  e&x  off,  and  criSifor  mercy; 
who,  being  in  the  fear,  was  more  justified  than 
the  pharisee,  who  was  in  the  public  praying.  So, 
pray  in  the  Spirit  and  in  the  mth,  nothing 
wavering  nor  doubtmg.  And  seek  and  watch  in 
the  spirit,  every  one  in  your  measures  that  ye 
havo  received,  and  therein  to  be  preserved ;  and 
Christ  the  life  will  open  to  you.  So  wk  in  faith, 
that  gives  the  victory  over  the  wavering  doubt^ 
inff  nature.  And  whatsoever  ye  ask  behoving  it 
Wul  be  given*  unto  you;  it  is  CSirist's  promise, 
JoAa  zTv.  18,  14.  For  Christ  saith,  ''Whatso- 
ever ye  ask  in  my  name,  that  will  I  dc^  that  the 
Father  may  be  ^orified  in  the  Son.  If  ye  shall 
ask  any  thing  in  my  name,  I  will  do  it  tf  ye 
love  me,  keep  my  commandments."  So,  every 
one's  prayers  are  assured  unto  them,  and  their 
requests  effectual  in  their  obedience,  and  loving 
Christ)  and  keeping  his  commandments. 

G.  F. 


THS  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES. 

neSkm  £«MiiM^Nrf»ofi.---We  are  indebted  to 
an  esteemed  frimid  for  the  foUowing  anthentie 
Btaliff*^;  in  rehrfion  to  the  emandpi&m  of  th« 
slaves  of  the  British  possessions.  Thefirstcolunm 
gives  the  average  value  of  the  daves  in  each 
colony  from  1822  to  1838.  It  is  curious  to  ob- 
serve, that,  while  in  Bermuda,  a  slave  was  esti- 
mated at  jE27.  4s.  11  Jd.— in  Honduras,  the  esti- 
mate was  £120. 4s.  Tjd.  In  Trinidad  and  British 
Guiana,  the  price  too  was  very  Mgh — ^the  first 
column  being  over  £105,  and  the  second  6ver 
£114.  The  second  gives  die  number  of  slaves— 
the  aggregate  being  780,998.    The  fWl  value, 
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aooording  to  the  average  calcaktion,  was  £45,- 
281.788;  or  nearly  |226;000,000.  But,  inas- 
much  as  the  British  ParBuneiit  limited  the  grant 
to  £20,000,000,  the  som  paid  in  each  ease,  had 
to  be  reduced  in  proportion. 

JPaymtHts  mad^for  SUmu  intks  British  FosMwiaus, 


-JfcJi  -^^  *  ^Sti^ZZZZ^ 


w.  o  *  -  *  o  o  o  .-j^Sc*  O  »  «J*  o. 


Mttcwry, 


FRIENDS'  BEVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA,  FOURTH  MONTH  2J,  1849. 


After  the  copious  notices  already  giyta  in  this 
Review  of  the  celebrated  History  of  England,  by  T. 
B.  Macaulay,  some  reados  may  possibly  sappose 
that  we  are  iJlotting  more  space  to  this  work  than 
its  importance  demands.  To  no  natiye  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  especially  to  none  bom  and  educated 
within  the  Society  of  Friends^  can  the  reputation  of 
Wm.  Penn  be  amatter  of  indifference.  The  attempts 
of  Macaulay  to  reduce  the  chamcter  of  that  philan- 
thropist to  a  lower  lerel  than  it  has  usually  occu- 
pied, hare  excited  an  unusual  degree  of  feeling,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  undenrtood 
that  the  subject  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
some  Friends  in  England,  who  hare  commenced  an 
examination  of  the  records,  on  which  Macaulay  has 
professedly  grounded  his  charges.  We  must  await 
the  result ;  but  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  article  in 
relation  to  Magdalen  College,  we  may  confidently 
anticipate  a  triumphant  acquittal  of  William  Penn. 
The  defence  which  is  published  in  the  present 
number,  and  which  is  extracted  from  the  TabUtj  a 


Roman  Catholic  periodical,*  oontains  the  most 
complete  exposition  of  the  un&imees  of  the  histo- 
rian that  the  Editor  has  seen.  The  sneer  which  the 
historian  casts  on  the  refusal  of  W.  Penn  to  appear 
uncovered  in  the  presence  of  the  King  and  Ihike, 
is  at  best  very  much  out  of  place.  A  sneer  at  a  re- 
ligions scrapie  of  any  kind,  is  not  becoming  either 
in  a  Christian  or  a  gentleman;  but  one  aimed 
against  the  conduct  of  a  pious  young  man  in  with- 
holding the  exproeskm  of  a  homage^  whicdi  he  re- 
served  for  his  BAaker,  from  such  princes  as  dMotes 
and  James^  admitting  Macaulay's  own  account  of 
their  characters,  is  particularly  offensive.  One  of 
W.  Penn's  great  errors  woold  appear,  according  to 
the  historian,  to  have  been  too  much  respect  and 
friendship  for  the  man,  before  whom  he  refused  to 
present  himself  in  the  attitude  of  prayer.  Had 
Macaulay  been  a  cotemporary  with  James,  we  may 
conceive  that  he  would  have  made  no  scruple  at  ap- 
pearing before  him  hat  in  hand,  while  in  his  heart 
he  regarded  him  with  a  degree  of  contempt  and 
aversioD,  which  W.  Perm  could  not  conscientiously 
indulge  towards  any  man  who  was  stamped  with 
the  image  of  his  Creator. 

As  to  the  story  of  the  surplices,  even  if  unques- 
tionably true,  it  was  hardly  consistent  with  the 
gravity  of  history  to  call  op  the  freak  of  a  boy  of 
sixteen,  as  a  reproach  upcm  the  man  of  forty-three. 
But  there  is  reason  to  beheve  that  the  whole  story 
is  incorrect.  It  is  said  to  have  been  done  in  com- 
pany with  Robert  Spencer  ;  and  yet  we  learn  by  a 
letter  ai  W.  Penn  to  this  same  R.SpeDoer,  after  he 
became  Earl  of  Sunderland,  that  their  acquaintance 
commenced  at  a  subsequent  period,  m  J'nnMs.t 
BeBBe,the  original  biographer,  attributes  W.  Penn's 
expulsion  from  college  to  his  continued  absence 
from  the  public  worship. 

Philadslphia  Ykablt  Mxrniro.— This  body 
convened  on  the  morning  of  the  1 6th  inst.  Alaige 
collection,  as  usual,  of  our  own  members  were  pre- 
sent. A  number  of  ministers  from  other  Yearly 
Meetings  were  in  attendance.  Our  friends  Benja- 
min Seebohm  and  Robert  Lindsay,  from  England, 
who  are  still  engaged  in  a  general  visit  to  Frieads 
in.  this  oountry,  were  among  the  number.  Their 
certificates  having  been  produced  tea  foimer  meet* 
ing,  vrere  not  presented  to  this.  Those  from  the 
meetings  on  this  continent  who  produced  eertifi- 
cates— «11  which  were  read— were  OecMtge  Carter, 
firom  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting,  whose  prospect  was 
to  attend  some  meetings  within  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ings of  Philadelphia,  New  York  and  New  England; 
Eleazer  Beales,  from  the  same  Yea^rly  Meeting^ 
whose  certificate  embniced  a  range  a  little  more 


*For  this  article  the  Editor  is  indebted  to  the  kind^ 
ness  of  one  of  his  English  correspondants. 
t  See  Life  of  W.  Penn»  YoU  Y.,  Friends*  Library. 
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extensive  than  tliA  former ;  Benjamin  Hoyle,  from 
Ohio,  whose  prospect  extends  no  farther  than  Balti- 
more and  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meetings,  or  their 
branches;  Lindley  M.  Hoag,  from  New  York, 
whose  view  appears  to  be  confined  within  the  same 
limits;  Lewis  Bedell  and  Rebecca  Wells,  from  the 
same  Yearly  Meeting;  were  in  attendance ;  John 
P.  Balderson,  from  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting,  was 
likewise  present  with  us. 

Epistles  from  the  Yearly  Meetings  of  Dublin, 
New  York,  Baltimore,  North  Carolina,  Ohio  and 
Indiana,  together  with  the  printed  epistle  from 
London,  were  read.  By  scnne  accident,  the  MS. 
epistle  from  London  was  not  received.  The  {repa- 
ration of  replies  to  these  communications,  including 
an  epistle  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  London,  was 
referred  to  a  committee,  as  usual. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  for 
Sufferings,  except  the  report  in  relation  to  New 
England,  (which  was  deferred  to  a  future  sitting,) 
were  read  and  approved.  On  the  17th,  the  state  of 
society  was  considered ;  a&er  which  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  the  school  at  Westtown  was  pro- 
duced; exhibiting  an  encouraging  view  of  the  con- 
dition of  that  Institution.  The  buildings  on  the 
farm  being  mnch  decayed,  Quarterly  and  Monthly 
Meetings  are  requested  to  promote  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions to  defray  the  expense  of  erecting  new 
ones. 


We  have  introduced  into  this  week's  paper  an  in- 
teresting communication  from  a  oorresp6ndent  who, 
as  will  be  readily  discovered  from  his  language,  is 
not  a  professor  with  Friends.  The  mission  to 
which  it  refers,  includes  some  appendages  which 
do  not  fall  within  our  plan  of  improving  the  con- 
dition of  half-civilized  man.  The  ministers  here 
referred  to,  who  are  labouring  to  convert  the 
nations  to  Christianity,  are  not  understood  to  rely 
upon  the  call  and  qualifications  which  Friends  have 
always  considered  essential  to  the  true  gospel  minis- 
trj.  When  our  Lord  commanded  his  disciples  to 
go  <<and  teach  [or  proselyte]  all  nationt^  baptizing 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  he  accompanied  the  in- 
junction with  an  assurance  that  he  would  be  with 
them  alway,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world.  He  had 
previously  told  them  that  without  him  they  could 
do  nothing.  But  here  was  an  assurance,  that  in  the 
accomplishment  of  their  mission,  they  should  not 
be  left  without  him.  It  has  always  been  the  belief, 
of  Friends,  that  the  constraining  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  must  not  only  be  experienced,  as  the  motive 
for  engaging  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  but  must 
also  accompany  every  right  exercise  of  the  gift. 
Hence  Friends  have  never  united  in  those  mission- 
ary iaboQxs  which  have  occupied  so  much  of  the 


time  and  attention  oi  many  devoted  advocates  of 
the  Christian  cause.  Yet  we  can  rejoice  to  see  the 
blessings  oi  Christianity  diffused  among  nations 
who  have  hitherto  been  shrouded  in  the  darkness 
of  paganism,  though  its  doctrines  may  not  be  con- 
veyed to  them  exactly  in  the  way  we  should  most 
approve.  If  the  apostle  could  rejoice  that  Christ 
was  preached,  though  of  envy  and  strife,  surely  we 
may  be  pleased  to  find  this  holy  name  proclaimed 
and  acknowledged,  though  the  means  and  the  in- 
struments are  not  those  that  we  should  employ. 
But  connected  with  these  instrumentalities,  are 
modes  and  means  of  civilization  to  which  we  ran 
make  no  objection,  and  to  the  advancement  of 
which  we  may  very  properly  contribute.  The 
translation  and  circidation  of  the  holy  Scriptures, 
the  support  of  schools,  in  which  those  writings  are 
read,  and  the  useful  sciences  are  taught,  are  objects 
wor^y  the  patronage  of  Christian  philanthropists, 
whatever  their  tenets  may  be.  As  the  Brahminical 
religion,  rests  in  considerable  degree  upon  the 
Brahminical  science,  any  exhibition  of  superiority, 
on  the  part  of  the  Christian  teachers,  in  scientific 
acquirements,  tends  to  shake  the  fortress  of  supersti- 
tion, and  prepare  the  natives  for  embracing  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  in  preference  to  the  errors  of 
paganism.  Christianity  is  unquestionably  the  great 
civilizer  of  the  world,  and  in  whatever  degree  its 
principles  are  embraced,  it  operates  to  break  up 
the  habits  of  savage  life".  On  the  other  hand,  the 
cultivation  of  the  peaceful  arts,  by  softening  the 
manners,  improving  the  intellect,  and  refilling  the 
taste,  renders  mankind  more  competent  to  appreci- 
ate the  truth  and  importance  of  the  religion  of 
Christ.  We  should  therefore  willingly  and  gladly 
encourage  the  civilizing  operations  of  science,  not 
on  account  alone  of  their  moral,  but  likewise  of  their 
indirect  religious  influence. 

The  letter  from  a  ccmvict,  which  we  have  in- 
serted, though  we  are  not  to  be  considered  as  en- 
dorsing all  the  sentiments  which  it  contains,  fur^ 
nishes  evidence  of  the  happy  reenhs  often  attendant 
upon  early  pious  instruction.  However  hopeless  the 
characters,  and  reckless  the  conduct  of  young  per- 
sons who  have  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  pious  pa- 
rents or  guardians,  may  sometimes  appear  for  a 
time,  it  is  very  questionable  whether  the  religious 
impressions  made  by  the  spirit  of  truth  on  the  minds 
of  children,  if  strengthened  and  enforced  by  pa* 
rental  care  and  solicitude,  are  ever  entirely  oblite* 
rated.  It  will  probably  be  found  that  a  large  part 
of  those  who  fall  under  the  action  of  criminal  law, 
have  been  the  victims  of  early  neglect  or  vicious 
example. 

This  letter  also  furnishes  an  expressive  intimation, 
too  apt  to  be  overiooked,  that  pennns  apparently 
lost  to  all  virtuous  aspirationB  and  desires,  often 
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letain  uneatingniihfld  a  BptLtk  which  may  be  readily 
fumed  Mto  life ;  a  seed  which  requires  oothuDg  bat 
warmth  and  cultivatioii,  kad  a  genial  aoil,  to  bring 
op  a  Tigoronsand  Tirtaous  growth.  We  here  may 
obaerve  how  a  little  kindness  may  sometimes  soften 
an  ai^)arently  obdurate  heart;  and  when  the  heart 
is  softened,  yirtuoos  impressions  are  not  difficult  to 
make.  In  the  morning  sow  thy  seed,  and  in  the 
evening  withhold  not  thy  hand. 


Loss  BT  FiAS. — ^It  appears  that  a  fire,  supposed 
to  be  the  work  of  an  incendiary,  occurred  in  West 
Philadelphia,  on  the  3d  inst.,  by  which  a  laige 
number  of  sober  and  industrious  people  of  colour 
lost  their  houses  and  furniture,  with  nearly  all  they 
possessed.  The  buildings,  which  were  mostly 
frame,  were  owned  in  nearly  every  case  by  their 
occupants,  and  were  uninsured.  It  may  be  hoped 
that  this  circumstance  will  haye  its  influence  in 
stimulating  the  owners  of  single  houses,  or  such  as 
are  so  situated  that  a  fire,  if  it  occurs,  must  be 
ruinous  to  them,  to  secure  themselves  by  insurance. 
By  these  means,  losses  which  would  reduce  indi- 
yiduals  to  destitution,  are  divided  so  as  to  be  scarcely 
felt. 

Any  persons  who  feel  sufficiently  for  the  priva- 
tions of  these  to  contribute  to  their  relief|  are  re- 
quested to  make  their  donations  to  either  of  the 
following  named  individuals,  viz. : 

Hugh  McDvaine,  Lumber  Yard,  Lancaster  Road. 

R.  H.* Evans,  Chesnut  above  Margaretta,  or  47  S. 
Fourth  St. 

Samuel  R.  Reed,  Chesnut  above  Park,  or  Ashton 
below  Wahiut;  or,  to  the  F^tor  of  this  paper,  at 
his  office. 


Married,— On  Fifth  day,  the  12th  inst.,  at 
Friends'  Meeting  House,  Wibnington,  Del.,  Cn:. 
MRKT  H.  Smith,  of  this  city,  to  Mary  C,  dui^ter 
of  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  Emfen. 


DiKD,— At  Weare,  N.  H.,  on  the  24th  of  Seeond 
month  last,  Alvik  A.,  son  of  Nathan  Hanson,  aged 
2d  years,  a  member  of  Weare  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Friends. 

This  promisiii^  youth,  who  was  of  a  retiring  and 
amiable  disposition,  was,  during  a  season  of  de- 
clining health,  permitted  at  times  to  pass  through 
much  mental  conflict,  in  order  to  attain  to  that 
state  of  acce|>tance  with  his  Divine  Master  which 
he  much  desired.  But  as  his  end  drew  near,  he 
was  through  oondesoending.  goodness  strengthened 
to  look  forward  with  a  good  degree  of  hope;  and 
«  his  surviving  friends  are  comforted  in  believing  that 
to  him  the  promise  b  fully  verified— They  that  seek 
me  early  shall  find  me ;  and  he  that  cometh  unto 
me,  I  will  in  nowise  cast  ofi*. 

,  At  his  residence  m  Burlington,  N.  J.,  on 

the  «th  inat.,  Thomas  Ddttoh,  Jr.,  in  the  47th  year 
of  his  age,  a  v^hiablo  member  of  that  meeting. 


Pram  TImT^IA 
T.  B.  MACAULAT  AND  HIB  HlSTOBr. 

The  oaae  of  William  Penn— -so  &r  as  we  are 
ocmcemed  with  it — ^lies  in  a  nutshell  This  is  not 
the  place  for  a  complete  diasertatioii  on  the  life 
of  tnat  eminent  personage,  nor  for  endeavouring 
to  determine  the  full  amount  of  praise  or  censure 
which  may  be  his  due.  Such  a  work  we  leave  to 
those  who  are  more  immediately  interested  in  his 
r^utation;  we  are  interested  in  William  Penn 
only  so  far  as  one  or  two  incidents  <»f  his  life 
afford  a  test  of  Mr.  Maoaulay's  historical  aconracy 
and  jndioial  impartialiiy. 

The  historian  brings  two  main  aooosations. 
One  of  these  is  connected  with  the  shameful 
traffic  that  was  driven  in  the  fears  of  persons 
supposed,  or  pretended,  to  be  involved  in  the 
Monmouth  rebellion.  This  charge,  as  we  cannot 
readily  lay  our  hands  on  all  the  authorities  by 
which  it  IB  supported,  and  as  it  does  not  specially 
concern  ns,  we  take  leave  to  pass  by.  The 
other  and  more  serious  accusation  is  founded  on 
Penn's  interference  in  the  aftdr  of  Magdalen 
CoUege. 

Our  leaders  know  the  point  at  issue  between 
James  and  that  corporation.  The  Fellows,  rely- 
ing on  their  Statntes,  had  elected  Dr.  Hongh  for 
P^sident;  James  wished  to  compel  them  by 
royal  mandate  to  elect  Dr.  Parker,  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford.  After  an  obstinate  contest  the  king 
reiBolved  to  try  the  effect  of  personal  infinenoe 
and  authority.  On  the  3d  September,  1687,  in 
the  oonrse  of  a  Royal  Proffress,  he  visited  Oxfbrd, 
summoned  the  Fellows  before  him,  r^iroached 
them  with  their  contumacy,  tried  to  bully  them 
into  submission,  and  had  at  last  to  quit  Oxford 
at  once  beaten  and  mortified.  He  found  himself, 
says  Mr.  Macaulay,  in  the  dilemma  of  having 
either  to  yield  to  subjects  whom  he  had  per- 
sonally threatened  and  insulted,  or  to  eject  horn 
their  homes  in  one  day,  a  crowd  of  respectable 
clergymen. 

To  save  the  King  from  lids  dilemma,  or  the 
College  from  its  peril,  Penn,  who  had  accom- 
panied the  King  to  Ox^rd,  applied  himself.  At 
this  time  Penn  was  one  of  the  most  unpopular 
men  in  the  kingdom.  He  had  allied  nimself 
with  James  in  order  to  procure  the  release  of 
several  hundred  Quokers  whom  the  malignant 
genius  of  the  times  had  thrust  into  prison,  and 
with  the  hope  of  establishing  a  universal  toleration. 
His  reward  was,  to  be  clamorously  denounced  by 
all  the  unthinking,  and  particularly  by  the  Whig 
bi^ts,  as  a  Papist,  a  Priest,  a  Jesuit;  it  was 
said  that  he  had  been  bred  at  St.  Omers;  had 
taken  orders  at  Homo;  had  received  a  dispensa- 
tion to  keep  a  wife;  was  in  the  habit  of  saying 
MasB  at  Whitehall  and  at  St.  James's;  and  was 
the  real  aothor  of  mostof  the  unpopular  measures 
of  the  day.  A^ust  accusations  conceived  in 
this  spirit  Penn  had  to  defend  himself,  even  to 
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his  best  fnends.  TiQofcwB  oalled  him  to  aeoount, 
baty  after  mqiiirj,  gav<e  him  a  dean  bill  of  health. 
Popple^  an  intimate  fnend  of  Locke,  urged  upon 
him  moflt  wannly  the  absolute  duty  of  cl^^ffine 
his  character  before  the  public.  In  a  word^ 
during  these  years,  no  lie  was  too  oross  to  be 
believed  of  Penn;  and  the  best  informed  and 
least  prejudiced  men  were  primed  and  loaded  with 
suspicions  of  his  honesty.  We  insist  upon  this, 
because  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
evidence  of  his  doings,  with  regard  to  Magdalen 
College,  comes  not  from  his  friends,  nor  from  im- 
partuJ  persons,  but  (in  the  main)  horn  the  private 
memoranda  of  his  enemies — that  is,  of  men  who, 
even  when  thev  were  begging  favours  of  him,  could 
hardly  bring  themselves  to  treat  him  with  common 
civility. 

With  this  preface  we  lay  Mr.  Macaula/s  text 
before  our  reaacrs,  taking  the  liberty  to  divide  it 
into  three  parts. 

Perhaps  there  mifht  be  an  escape  from  this 
dilemma.    Perhaps  the  College  miirht  still  be  terri- 


fied, caressed,  or  bribed  into  submission.  The 
agency  of  Penn  was  employed.  He  had  too  much 
good  feeling  to  approve  of  the  violent  and  unjust 
proceedings  of  the  ffoverament,  and  even  ventured 
to  express  part  of  what  he  thought.  James  was,  as 
usual,  obstmate  in  the  wrong.— (p.  398.) 

n. 

The  courtly  Quaker,  therefore,  did  his  best  to 
seduce  the  College  from  Che  path  of  right.  He  first 
tried  intimidation.  Bnin,  he  said,  impended  over 
the  society.  The  King  was  higUy  ineensed.  The 
case  might  be  a  hard  one.  Most  people  thouffht  it 
80.  But  every  child  knew  that  his  Majesty  loved 
to  have  his  own  way,  and  could  not  bear  to  be 
thwarted.  Penn,  therefore,  exhorted  the  Fellows 
not  to  rely  on  the  goodness  of  their  cause,  but  to 
submit,  or  at  least  to  temporise.  Sneh  counsel  came 
strangely  from  one  who  had  himself  been  expelled 
from  the  University  for  raising  a  riot  about  the  sur- 
plice, who  had  run  the  risk  of  being  disinherited, 
rather  than  take  off  his  hat  to  the  princes  of  the 
blood,  and  who  had  been  sent  to  prison  for 
haranguing  m  conventicles.  He  did  not  succeed  in 
frighteninff  the  Magdalen  men.  In  answer  to  his 
alarming  bints  he  was  reminded  that,  in  the  ksit 
generation.  thirty*fonr  out  of  the  forty  Fellows  had 
cheerfully  left  their  beloved  cloisters  and  gardens, 
their  half  and  their  chapel,  and  had  gone  forth  not 
knowing  where  they  should  find  a  meal  or  a  bed, 
rather  than  violate  the  oath  of  allegiance.  The 
King  now  wished  them  to  violate  anoUier  oath. 
He  should  find  that  the  oU  spirit  was  not  eztinot.— 
(pp.  298-9  ) 

III. 

Then  Penn  tried  a  gentler  tone.  He  had  an 
interview  with  Hough,  and  with  some  of  the  Fel- 
lows, and  after  many  professions  of  sympathy  and 
friendship,  begem  to  hifU  at  a  compromise.  The  King 
could  not  bear  to  be  crossed.  The  College  must 
^ve  way.  Parker  must  be  admitted.  But  he  was 
m  very  bad  health.  All  his  preferments  would  soon 
be  vacant.  <<How-  should  you  like,''  said  Penn, 
'<to  see  Doctor  Hough  Bishop  of  Oxford  V  Penn 
had  passed  his  life  in  declaiming  against  a  hireling 


ministry.  He  held  that  he  was  bonnd  to  refuse  the 
payment  of  tithes,  and  this  even  whmi  he  had 
bought  land  chargeable  with  tithes,  and  had  been 
allowed  the  value  of  the  tithes  in  the  tmrdiase 
money.  Aocordiag  to  his  own  princiideB,  fie  would 
have  committed  a  great  sin  if  he  had  interfered  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  benefice,  on  the  most 
honourable  terms,  for  the  most  pious  divine.  Yet. 
to  such  a  degree  had  his  manners  been  cormptea 
by  evil  oommunicatioiis,  and  his  understanding 
ooscured  by  inordinate  zeal  for  a  single  object,  that 
he  did  not  scruple  to  become  a  broker  insuncmy  of 
a  peculiarly  discreditable  kind,  and  to  use  a  bishopric 
as  a  bait  to  tempt  a  divine  to  perjury.  Hough 
replied  with  civil  oontempt,  that  he  wanted  nothing 
from  the  Crown,  but  common  justice.  ^'  We  stand,'' 
he  said,  ^^ on  our  statutes  ana  our  oaths:  but,  even 
setting  aside  our  statutes  and  oaths,  we  feel  that 
we  have  our  religion  to  defend.  The  Papists  have 
robbed  us  of  University  College.  They  have  robbed 
us  of  Christ  Church.  ThefigmisnowforMagdaleQ. 
They  will  soon  have  all  the  rest." 

Penn  waa  foolish  enough  to  answer  that  he  really 
believed  that  the  Papists  would  now  be  oontent. 
"University,**  he  said,  ''is  a  pleasant  College. 
Christ  Church  is  a  noble  place.  Magdalen  is  a 
fine  building.  The  situation  is  convenient.  The 
walks  by  the  river  are  delightful.  If  the  Roman 
Catholics  are  reasonable  they  will  be  satisfied  with 
these."  This  absurd  avowal  would  alone  have 
made  it  impossible  for  Hough  and  his  brethren  to 
yield.  The  negociation  wa^  broken  ofi*,  and  the 
King  hastened  to  make  the  disobedient  know^  as  he 
had  threatened,  what  it  was  to  incur  his  displeap 
sure. — (pp.  299,  800.) 

The  sentences  we  have  now  quoted  run  coi>- 
secntively  in  Mr.  Maoaula/s  text,  and  the  nar- 
rative is  so  constructed  as  to  give  the  impression 
that  it  describes  only  one  incident  We  have 
divided  the  passage,  in  order  to  draw  attention  to 
the  fact,  that  it  deals  with  three  distinct  incidents, 
separated  by  intervals  of  days  and  even  weekfr-— 
each  of  which  incidents  Mr.  Macaulay  has  most 
incorrectly  described,  and  most  grossly  misrepro> 
sented. 

(I.)  The  first  incident  is  thus  briefly  related 
by  the  Oxford  Annalist,  Anthony  a  Wood : — 

Septr.  4.^ Win.  Penn,  the  capt.  of  the  Quakers, 
who  followed  the  K.  in  his  progress,  went  after 
them  fthe  Fellows]  to  Magd.  Coll.  to  persuade  them 
to  yield  to  the  King's  desire,  hot  upon  their  story 
to  nim  about  breaking  of  statnteaand  oaths  he  rested 
satisfied. 

Here  we  have  nothing  about  '^  venturing  tC| 
express  part  of  what  he  thought.^'     The  Oubrd 
historian  evidently  believed  Penn  to  have  acted 
finrly  by  the  GoUe^. 

Wilmot's  life  of  jDr.  Hough  enters  into  a  little 
more  detail. 

It  appears  from  Anthony  a  Wood's  account  of 
this  visit  that  W.  Penn.  who  attended  the  King  to 
Oxford,  went  afterwaras  to  Magdalen  CoUejKe,  and 
though  he  at  first  hoped  to  perwade  the  FeOows  to 
comply  with  the  Kin^i's  wishes  -,  yet  when  he  heard 
the  statement  of  their  case,  he  was  satisfied  thai 
they  could  not  comply  without  a  breach  of  their 
oaths.    This  account  is  confirmed  by  some  original 
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letters  now  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  from . 
Dr.  Sykes  and  Mr.  Creech  to  Dr.  Chariett,  of  the 
6th,  7th,  and  9th  of  September,  1667,  in  which, 
after  giving  exactly  the  same  acconnt  of  the  JRing*8 
reception  and  treatment  of  the  Fellows,  they  both 
state,  that  Mr.  Penn  went  afterwards  to  \f a^;dalen 
College,  and  having  had  some  conference  with  the 
Fellows,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Kinc^  in  their  behalf, 
observing  that  <' their  case  was  hard ;  that  in  their 
eifoumstances  they  conld  not  yield  obiedienoe  with- 
out a  breach  of  their  oaths;  and  that  snch  mandates 
were  a  force  on  conscience,  and  not  agreeable  to 
the  King's  other  gracioos  indulgences.** 

Every  reader  sees  at  onoe  that  this  is  as  unlike 
Mr.  Macaula/s  loose  and  slipdiod  iii8inuatio&  as 
can  well  be  imagined.  We  shall  presently  find 
that  Penn  thought,  aa  many  persons  think  m  the 
present  day,  that  the  University  endowments 
were  not  the  property  of  a  «ec^  like  the  Established 
Beligion,  but  the  properly  of  the  noHtm;  that 
the  '< Established''  monopoly  of  them  was  a 
usurpation;  and  that  both  Githolios  and  Dis- 
senters had  a  right  to  a  &ir  share  in  the  advan- 
tage ;6f  these  endowments.  He  thought  it  was 
reasonable  for  the  Catholics  to  have  one  or  two 
colleges  for  the  education  of  their  children,  and 
for  the  Dissenters  to  have  a  share  in  the  remainder; 
but  when  the  nature  of  the  oaths  and  statutes 
was  explained  to  him,  he  thought  the  Bang's 
method  of  proceeding  was  unjust;  that  the  Fel- 
lows could  not  comply  with  his  mandate;  and 
that  the  King  ought  to  desist  from  his  enter- 

Erise.  All  tUs,  the  Fellows  themselves  tell  us, 
e  fiilly  represented  to  the  King;  and  in  so 
doing,  he  did  exactly  what  was  his  duty,  and  laid 
before  the  King  not  ^'a  part/'  but,  so  far  as  we 
can  tell,  iht  whole  of  what  he  thou^t 

(n.)  The  second  incident  is,  if  possible,  stall 
more  fiagantlv  distorted.  Mr.  Macaulay  says 
that  the  King  being  obstinate  in  the  wrong,  ^'  the 
courtly  Quaker"  next  tried  ^to  seduce  the  Col- 
1^"  from  the  ^'path  of  right"  by  ifUimidaium. 
This  is  the  charge — ^what  is  the  trutli?  The 
King  having  quitted  Oxford  for  Bath,  Penn, 
having  fiiiled  in  his  endeavours  to  serve  the  Col- 
lege,  ako  went^  whither  his  occasions  called  him, 
about  the  5th  of  September.  About  the  end  of 
the  month  somebody — it  does  not  very  much 
matter  who^  but  we  believe  it  was  not  Penn — 
wrote  to  one  of  the  Fellows  an  anonymous  letter^ 
•of  which  the  following  is  a  copy : — 

k  COPT  OF  A  LXTTXa  DiaXCTE2>  TO  DR.  BATLET, 
FELLOW  OF  MAGDALEN  COLLEGE,  OXOH,  BUPFOSED 
TO  BE  WaiTTEIir  BT  MR.  WILUAM  PENN. 

Str, — ^Upon  an  inquiry  made  of  your  present 
Fellows  ol  Magdalen  College,  I  am  informed  that 
you  are  a  person  eminent  in  that  learned  body,  for 
your  temper,  prudence,  and  good  conduct  in  affairs; 
and  therefore  very  fit  to  be  addressed  to  by  me, 
who  do  not  send  you  this  to  trepan  yt>u  and  your 
brethren,  but  out  of  a  passionate  concern  for  your 
interest;  to  persuade  you  either  to  a  compliance 
with  his  Majesty's  letters  mandatory,  or  to  think 
among  yourselves  of  some  expedient  to  prevent  the 


ruin  of  your  College  and  yonrselvea;  and  to  offer  it 
to  his  Majei^'s  royal  consideration,  that  the  order 
for  the  Quo  Irarranto  against  the  College  may  be 
recalled^  before  it  be  too  late ;  for  you  cannot  but 
be  sensible  how  highly  his  Majesty  is  incensed 
against  you,  neither  can  you  sive  one  instance 
whether  ever  (stc)  that  sort  of  proceeding  was 
judged  against  the  Crown.  Your  cause  most  think 
It  very  hard ;  but  you  are  not  in  prudence  to  rely 
on  the  goodness  of  your  cause,  but  to  do  what  tlw 
I^resent  instance  of  affairs  will  permit,  and  in  pa- 
tience to  expect  a  season  that  will  be  more  auspicious 
to  persons  of  your  character.  Every  mechanic 
knows  the  temper  of  his  present  Majesty,  who  never 
will  receive  a  baffle  in  anything  that  ne  heartOy 
esponseth;  and  that  he  doth  this,  yourselves  have 
had  too  late  and  manifest  an  instance  to  doubt  of  his 
seal  in  the  affair. 

Where  there  are  so  many  statutes  to  be  observed, 

it  is  impossible  but  some  must  be  broken  at  one 

time  or  another;  and  I  am  informed  by  the  learned 

of  the  law,  that  a  failure  in  any  one  point  forfeits 

'our  grant,  and  kys  your  College  open  to  the  fioyal 


could  give  many  other  prudent  arguments  that 
might  possibly  incline  you  to  a  Bpee<^  endeavour 
of  potting  an  end  to  your  troubles  almost  at  any 
rate;  but  I  shall  suggest  this  one 


your  fatal  overthrow  would  be  a  fiedr  ^Mginning  of 
so  much  aimed  at  reformation,  first  of  the  Univer^ 
aity,  then  of  the  Church,  and  administer  such  an 
opportunity  to  the  enemy  as  may  perhaps  not  occur 
in  nis  Majesty's  reign. 

Your  affectionate  servant,  &c.  kc. 

It  is,  to  be  sure,  not  very  ea^  to  reooeniBe  in 
this  letter  the  ciicumstanoe  declaimed  about  in 
Mr.  Macaalay's  second  paiagrapli;  but  the  iden* 
tity  of  some  of  the  expressions  in  the  letter  with 
those  diarged  upon  Penn  in  that  paragraph, 
proves,  we  think,  that  it  is  to  this  document  he 
refers ;  more  particularly  as  Dr.  Bayle/s  answer^-; 
which  was  addressed  to  Penn  on  gueee — contains 
the  very  retort  which  Mr.  Macaulay  pats  into  the 
mouths  of  the  Fellows. 

It  is,  then,  important  to  bear  in  mind — ^what 
Mr.  Macaulay  has  forgotten  to  state — that  this 
letter  was  not  signed  by  Penn;  was  not  acknow- 
ledge by  him ;  was  never  proved  to  be  his;  and 
may,  afteor  all,  have  been  written  neither  by  him 
nor  with  his  privity.  To  found  on  a  letter,  the 
authorship  of  which  is  doubtful,  so  serious  a  charge 
as  that  of  deliberately  trying  to  seduce  honest 
m^i  into  what  Penn  had  acknowledged  to  be  a 
breach  of  their  oaths,  and  to  keep  back  the  fact 
that  the  charge  rests  on  so  frail  a  basis,  is  not 
certainly  the  height  of  candour. 

But  in  point  of  fact,  even  if  Penn  were  the 
author  of  the  letter,  the  accusation  is  not  borne 
out  W  it.  The  anonvmous  writer  does  not  advise 
the  F^Dows  to  break  theur  oaths,  but  either  to 
comply  with  the  letters  mandatory,  or,  if  they 
cannot  do  that,  '^to  think  among  yourselves  of 
some  expedient"  or  compromise  by  which  the  ruin 
of  the  College  may  be  averted.  On  Mr.  MacanlaVa 
own  showing,  such  an  '^expedient''  vxu  possble 
without  peijury. 
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A  few  days  before  this  letter  was  written  (15th 
Sept.  1687,)  there  was  sent  to  the  Fellows  from 
Windsor,  bj  some  unknown  hand,  a  paper  of 
''Qaeriesy"  of  which  Uie  first  was  as  foUows: — 
"let    Whether  waving  your  election  of   the 
Bishop  of  Ozon,  you  cannot,  without  violence  to 
your  conscienoe,  signify  to  his  Majesty  or  the 
sboT^Bev.  Bishop  your  willingness  to  admit  the 
Lord  Bishop  President  of  your  College/'     It  was 
imagined  that  if  the  Fellows  could  not^  in  con- 
science, elect  the .  Bishop,  they  might  accept  him 
and  obey  him  when  imposed  on  them  against 
their  will.    In  substance,  this  very  compvomise 
vras  adopted  six  weeks  later  by  all  the  Fellows 
bat  one.     ''The  Fellows  in  general,"  says  Mr. 
Macaulajr,  (p.  802,)  "were  not  inclined  to  carry 
their  resistance  further.     They  were  of  opinion 
that  by  refosinf  to  assbt  in  the  admission  of  the 
intmder,  they  had  sufficienily  proved  their  re- 
spect for  ihenr  statutes  and  oaths,  and  that,  since 
he  was  in  actual  possession,  they  miffht  justifiably 
submit  to  him  as  thdr  head,  till  he  should  1>6 
removed  by  a  competent  court."     ''Here,"  says 
Mr.  Maoanjay, ''  if  James  had  not  been  infi^uated, 
the  matter  might  have  stopped."     Here,  then, 
we  add,  was  a  practical  compromise  which,  on 
Mr.  Macaulay's  own  showing,  the  Fellows  could 
accept  without  perjury,  and  the  King  without 
dishonour;  and  this  was  the  very  point  to  which 
the  writers,  both  of  the  anonymous  letter'and  of 
the  Queries — -(whom  we  strongly  suspect  to  be 
the  same  person,  and  not  Penn)— wished  to  bring 
tiie  matter.     The  advice  may  have  been  deficient 
in  courage,  in  high  spirit,  and  even  in  prudence; 
we  think  it  was;  but,  {n  tkefirtt  p/acf,  it  is  not 
proved  that  it  came  from  Penn,  and  in  the  second 
place,  an  attempt  to  persuade  men  to  adopt  a 
"justifiable"  compromise,  cannot  be  proved  to 
be  an  attempt  to  seduce  men  from  the  path  of 
right  into  a  violation  of  their  oaths; 

^in.)  Eight  or  nine  days  later  comes  the  third 
incident.  Penn  has  ceased  to  concern  himself 
about  the  matter.  He  has  laboured  to  adjust  the 
dispute,  and  has  failed.  He  has  once  volunteered 
to  solicit  the  Fellows  to  submission,  and  has  ended 
by  frankly  remonstrating  with  James  against  the 
attempts  made  to  qypress  them,  ms  efforts 
being  fruitless  on  both  sides,  he  ceases  to  concern 
himself  in  the  affiur,  and  if  his  "agency"  was 
ever  employed  bv  the  King,  it  is  now  employed 
no  longer.  At  length,  from  being  the  solicitor 
he  becomes  the  solicited,  and  the  Fellows  beg 
him  to  interest  himself  on  their  behalf.  Betibink- 
in^  themselves  that  Penn  has  influence  with  the 
Kmg,  Dr.  Hou^h  and  several  of  the  Fellows  ride 
over,  on  the  mnih  of  October,  from  Oxford  to 
Windsor,  to  lay  the  case  more  fully  before  him, 
and  to  beg  him  to  take  their  cause  under  his 
patronage.  This  little  turn  in  the  business  Mr. 
Macaulay  altogether  ignores.  According  to  him, 
Penn  is  still  the  soncitor;  is  still  the  King's 
agent;  is  still  engaged  actively  in  attempts  to 
corrupt^  seducCi  aad  intimidate;  and^  according 


to  him,  it  is  still  Penn  who  "had  an  interview'' 
wi^  the  Fellows,  instead  of  the  Fellows  riding 
some  forty  miles  to  have  an  interview  with  him. 
The  scene  is  thus  described  in  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Hough  to  one  of  his  friends : — 

October  the  9th,  at  right. 

Dear  Cousin,— I  gave  you  a  short  account  of  what 
passed  at  Windsor  this  morninff ;  but  having  the 
convenience  of  sending  this  by  Mr.  Charlett,  I  fancy 
yon  will  be  well  enough  satisfied  to  hear  our  dis- 
conree  with  Mr.  Penn  more  at  large. 

He  was  in  aD  about  three  hours  in  our  company, 
and  at  his  first  coming  in  he  began  with  the  great 
concern  he  had  for  our  College,  the  many  efforts  he 
had  made  to  reconcile  ns  to  the  King,  and  the  great 
sincerity  of  his  intentions  and  actions:  that  he 
thought  nothing  in  this  world  worth  a  trick,  or  any 
thing  sufiicient  to  jnstify  a  collision  or  aeceitnd 
artifice  $  and  this  he  insisted  so  lon^  upon  that  I 
easily  perceived  he  expected  something  of  a  com* 
pliment,  by  way  of  assent,  should  be  returned;  and 
therefore,  though  I  had  mnoh  ado  to  bring  it  out, 
that  whatever  others  might  conceive  of  nim,  he 
might  be  assured  we  depended  upon  his  sincerity, 
otherwise  we  would  never  have  ffiven  ourselves  the 
trouble  to  come  thither  to  meet  nim. 

He  then  gave  an  historical  acconnt,  in  short,  of 
his  acquaintance  with  the  King:  assured  us  it  was 
not  Popery  bnt  property  that  first  be«an  it;  that 
however  people  were  pleased  to  call  nim  Papist, 
he  declared  to  us  that  he  was  a  dissenting  Protes- 
tant 3  that  he  dissented  from  Papists  in  almost  all 
those  points  wherein  we  differ  from  them,  and 
many  wherein  we  and  they  are  agreed. 

Alter  this  we  came  to  the  Coil^;e  again.  He 
wished  with  all  his  heart  that  he  had  sooner  con- 
cerned himself  in  it,  but  he  was  afraid  that  he  now 
came  too  late :  however,  he  would  use  his  endea- 
vours, and  if  tney  were  unsnccessful  we  must  refer 
it  to  want  of  power,  not  of  good  wiU  to  serve  us.  I 
told  him  I  thought  the  most  effectual  way  would  be 
to  give  his  Majesty  a  true  state  of  the  case,  which 
I  luid  reason  to  believe  he  had  never  yet  received ; 
and  therefore  offered  him  some  papers  for  his  in- 
struction, whereof  one  was  a  copy  or  our  first  peti- 
tion before  the  election ;  another  was  qnr  letter  to 
the  Duke  of  Ormond,  and  the  state  of  our  case ;  a 
third  was  that  petition  which  our  society  had  offered 
to  his  Majesty  here  at  Oxford :  and  a  fourth  was 
that  sent  after  the  King  (o  Bath.  He  seemed  to 
read  them  very  attentively,  and  after  many  objec- 
tions (to  whicn  he  owned  I  save  him  satisfactory 
answers)  he  promised  faithfully  to  read  every  word 
to  the  King,  unless  he  was  peremptorily  commanded 
to  forbear.  He  was  very  solicitous  to  clear  Lord 
^mderland  of  suspicion,  and  threw  the  odium  upon 
the  Chancellor,  which  I  think  I  told  yon  in  the 
morning,  and  which  makes  me  think  there  is  little 
good  to  be  hoped  for  from  him. 

He  said  the  measnres  now  resolved  upon  were 
sudi  as  the  King  thought  would  take  ettect :  but 
he  said  he  knew  nothing  in  particular^  nor  did  he 
give  the  least  flight,  or  let  fall  anything  wherein 
we  might  so  much  as  ground  a  conjecture,  nor 
did  he  so  much  as  hint  at  the  letter  which  was  sent 
him. 

I  thank  God  he  did  not  n  much  as  offer  at  any 
proposal  by  way  of  accommodation,  which  was  the 
thins  I  most  dreaded ;  only  once,  upon  the  mention 
of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford^i  indisposition,  ha  said, 
smiling^'*  If  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  die.  Dr.  Hough 
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may  be  made  Bkliop.  What  think  you  of  diat. 
gentlemen  1"  Mr.  Cradock  answered,  they  should 
be  heartijv  g[lad  of  it,  for  it  would  do  rery  well 
with  the  Inrecddentflhip.  But  I  told  him  neriously  I 
had  no  ambition  above  the  poet  in  which  I  was, 
and  that  having  never  been  conscious  of  any  di8> 
loyalty  towards  my  Prlnoe,  I  oould  not  but  wonder 
what  It  was  should  make  me  so  much  more  inea- 
pable  of  serving  his  Majesty  in  it  than  those  whom 
he  had  been  pleased  to  recommend.  He  said, 
Majesty  did  not  love  to  be  thwarted :  and  after  so 
long  a  dispute  we  could  not  expect  to  be  restored 
to  toe  Kiaff*s  favour,  without  makinc  some  conoes- 
sions.  I  told  him  that  we  were  reaav  to  make  all 
that  were  consistent  with  honesty  ana  conscience ; 
but  many  things  might  have  been  said  upon  that 
subject  which  I  did  not  think  proper  to  mention. 
'^  HoweveS)*'  said  L  <'  Mr.  Penn,  m  this  I  will  be 
plain  with  you.  We  have  our  statutes  and  oaths  to 
justify  us  in  ail  that  we  have  done  hitherto ;  but« 
setting  this  aside,  we  have  a  religion  to  defend,  ana 
I  suppose  younelf  would  think  us  knaves  if  we 
shoula  tamely  give  it  up.  The  Papists  have  already 
gotten  Christ  Church  and  University  -,  the  present 
struggle  is  for  Maedalen :  and  in  a  snort  time  they 
threaten  they  will  nave  tne  resL^*  He  replied  with 
vehemence — "  That  they  shall  never  have,  assure 
Tourselves ;  if  they  proceed  so  far,  they  will  <)uickly 
find  themselves  destitute  of  their  present  assistance. 
For  my  part,  I  have  always  declared  mv  opinion 
that  the  preferments  of  the  Church  should  not  be 
put  into  any  other  hands  but  such  as  they  at  present 
are  in;  but  I  hope  you  would  not  have  tne  two  Uni- 
versities such  invincible  bulwarks  for  the  Catholics 
of  England  that  none  but  they  must  be  capable  of 
giving  tiieir  chikiren  a  learned  education.  I  sap- 
pose  Jwo  or  three  colleges  will  content  the  Papists : 
Christ  Church  is  a  noble  structure,  University  is  a' 
pleasant  pfaute,  and  Magdalen  is  a  comely  buildioff. 
The  walks  are  pleasant,  and  it  is  convenienthr 
situated  iust  at  the  entrance  of  the  town,  &c.  &c.'' 
When  I  neard  him  talk  at  this  rate,  I  concluded  he 
was  either  off  his  guard,  or  had  a  mind  to  droll 
upon  us.  "  However,"  I  replied,  "  when  they  had 
ours  they  would  take  the  rest,  as  they  and  the  pre- 
sent possessors  would  never  agree.  In  short,  I  see 
it  is  resolved  that  the  Papists  nuist  have  our  College : 
and  I  think  all  we  have  to  do  is.  to  let  the  world 
see  that  they  taki  it  from  us,  ana  that  we  do  not 
give  it  up.*' 

I  count  it  ^pnat  good  fortune  that  so  many  were 
present  at  this  discourse,  (whereof  I  have  not  told 
you  a  sixth  part,  though  I  think  the  most  consider- 
able;) for  otnerwise  I  think  this  last  passage  would 
have  been  suspected  as  if  to  heighten  their  courage 
through  despair.  But  there  was  not  a  word  said  m 
private,  Mr.  Hammond,  Mr.  Hunt,  Mr.  Cradock  and 
Mr.  Young  being  present  all  the  time. 

Give  my  most  humble  service  to  Sir  Thomas 
Powell  ana  Mrs.  Powell.  I  am  dear  Sir,  your  very 
faithM  and  affectionate  servant. 

J.  H. 

To  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  read 
thisr  letter,  and  compare  it  with  Mr.  Macauky's 
statement,  not  a  woixl  of  comment  is  neceasazy. 

Mr.  Macaulay  represents  Penn  as  employed  to 
solicit  the  FeUeurs;  Br.  Ho«igh  repnsentf  the 
Fellewv  m  oomiiig  to  lolioit  Um. 

Mr.  Maoanlay  says  thai,  after  many  profee- 
iioQ8  €t  fiiendship,  Penn  ''began  to  hint  at  a 


compromise;''  Dr.  Hough  ''thanks  God  he  did 
not  80  much  as  offer  at  any  proposal  by  way  of 
aooommodatioDi  which  was  the  thing  I  most 
dreaded." 

Mr.  Macaulay  makes  his  readers  believe  that 
the  topics  urged  by  Penn  were  urged  to  persuade 
them  to  compromise;  Dr.  Hough  describes  them 
as  used  to  convince  the  Fellows  that  there  was 
little  hope  of  saccess  from  his  intercession. 

Mr.  Maoaulay  represents  Peim  as  trying  to 
overcome  the  scruples  of  the  Fellows  to  ^e  oom- 
ipiasion  of  perjury;  Dr.  Hough  represents  him  as 
admitting  that  the  Fellows  "gave  satisfiMstoij 
answers  to  his  objecticmar'' 

Mr.  Maoaulay  represents  Penn  as  talking  the 
merest  drivel,  relying  solely  on  James's  modera- 
tion, and  willina  to  give  the  "Papists"  two  or 
three  colleges  u  mere  wanton  injustice;  Dr. 
Hough  (most  unwillingly)  cdiows  that  Penn 
thought  the  "Papists"  had  a  right  to  two  or 
three  cdleges,  and  believed  they  would  abstain 
fnm  further  demands  because  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  ask  for  more. 

Mr.  Macaulay  describes  the  result  of  the  inter- 
view as  the  "breaking  oS  at  a  ne^tiatioQ"  by 
the  FeUows;  Dr«  Houflh  describes  it  as  the  oon- 
cession  of  a  fitvour  by  Penn. 

In  short,  in  every  part  of  it,  in  general  and  in 
detail,  no  version  of  the  interview  could  be  ima- 
mned  or  invented  more  remote  from  the  truth 
uian  that  given  by  Mr.  Macaulay*  It  is  tnie^ 
that  when  somebody  mentioned  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford's  indisposition,  Pens,  "smiling,"  asked 
the  Fellows  how  they  would  like  Hough  to  be 
made  a  Bishop.  This  remark,  made  as  a  joke, 
answered  by  Mr.  Cradock  as  a  joke^  and-— even 
by  Dr.  Houg^,  who  answered  it  more  aerioosl j, 
not  taken  as  an  "offer  at  any  proposal  by  way  of 
accommodation" — this  casual  piece  of  jocosity; 
picked  out  after  a  three  hours'  conversation ;  re- 
ported by  one  interlocutor  without  the  privity  of 
the  other;  and,  if  taken  serionsly,  at  variance 
with  every  other  part  of  the  conversation,  and 
unoonneoted  with  its  general  tenor— is  gravely 
brought  forward  as  a  proof  that  a  man  otherwise 
honest  deliberately  intended  to  use  "simony"  as 
a  bait  to  tempt  adivine  to  what  both  partiesibieio 
to  be  "peijury." 

If  Mr.  Macaulay  were  Crown  counsel,  arguing 
for  Penn's  oonviotion  before  a  oonunon  jury, 
such  a  "point"  would  be  too  gross  even  for  the 
license  of  the  Old  Bailey.  But  if  this  be 
admitted  as  a  canon,  not  of  the  venal  advocate, 
but  of  the  grave  historian,  who,  by  virtue  of  his 
function,  is  bound  to  ludicial  soberness  and 
impartiality,  wo  to  the  characters  of  all  honest 
men  I 


ATTSntAIlA,  ITS  PB0QRS88  AND   POSXTIOir. 

Australia  is  so  fiur  removed  from  the  United 
States,  that  little  interest  is  felt  in  the  oonditioii 
of  the  people  of  that  great  oolony,  and  littib  at* 
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tentioB  is  paid  to  its  tiae^  progress,  and  present 
position.  Nevertheless;  Australia  may  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  modem  wonders  among  the 
nations,  and  while  its  onward  march  in  population 
and  wealth  has  been  exinofdinaryy  its  future,  we 
venture  to  piediot,  will  present  still  more  sur- 
prising resuUs.  Sy  reoent  arrivals  we  have  late 
accounts  from  Sydney,  the  principal  town  of  New 
South  Wi^es.  The  Legislative  Council  was  in 
session,  and  the  GK)vemor's  annual  address,  which 
had  just  appeared,  gave  a  highly  flattering  pic- 
ture of  the  affairs  of  the  colony.  The  revenue  had 
increased,  and  was  in  such  a  prosperous  condition 
as  to  suggest  additional  outlays  to  promote  im- 
migration to  the  oolony,  and  also  the  establish- 
ment of  steaSm  oommunication  between  England 
and  the  colony,  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Qood 
Hope,  and  by  means  of  auxiliary  screw  propellers. 
The  exports  of  wool  had  reaohed,  in  the  last 
year,  22,000,000  lbs.,  the  official  value  of  which 
was  £1,200,000,  being  an  increase  of  5,700,000 
lbs.,  over  the  previous  year,  and  equal  to  the 
whole  exportation  of  the  year  1838,  only  seven 
years  before.  The  export  of  tallow,  in  1847,  had 
been  60,000  cwt,  the  official  value  of  which  was 
£107,000,  being  an  increase  ovet  the  previous 
year  of  £47,000. 

We  peroeive  also  that  in  the  British  House  of 
Lords  on  the  10th  ultimo.  Earl  Grey,  on  submit- 
ting certain  papers  relative  to  emigration  to  Aus- 
tralia, took  occasion  to  enter  into  an  elaborate  re- 
view of  the  growing  profi|>erity  of  the  colonies 
there,  with  particular  raferenee  to  the  advantages 
they  held  out,  for  promoting  the  great  national 
object  of  emigration.  It  seems  t&t  taking  the 
average  of  the  last  seven  years,  the  annual  emi- 
mtion  to  Australia  from  England  and  Ireland, 
has  been  122,000 :  but  last  vear  it  was  138,000. 
In  1838  the  only  English  colonies  in  that  quarter 
of  the  globe  were  New  South  Wales  and  Van 
Dieman's  Land,  the  extent  of  settlement  in  each 
being  small,  and  the  whole  population  of  both  not 
exceeding  58,000,  of  whom  23,000  were  convicts. 
Now,  New  South  Wales,  including  Fort  Philip, 
extends  about  1,000  miles  by  300  broad,  the 
whole  area  of  the  colony  bdng  three  and  a  half 
times  larger  than  Great  Britain,  and  the  coast 
line  extending  1,500  miles.  Berades  this,  the 
English  occupy  Southern  and  Western  Australia, 
and  the  valuable  island  of  New  Zealand ;  and  the 
whole  British  population  in  the  different  Aus- 
tralian colonies  now  adiounts  to  about  300,000. 
In  twenty  years,  therefore,  that  population  has 
increased  about  five  <Hr  six-fold ;  but  their  wealth 
has  inereased  still  more  rapidly.  In  1828  the 
whole  exports  were  £181,000 ;  in  1845 — the  kst 
year  up  to  which  the  returns  has  been  made — the 
exports  had  risen  to  £2,189,000,  being  twenty- 
fold  in  seventeen  years. 

Earl  Grey,  afUr  remarking  tkit  the  oobniesof 
AnstnJia  had  no4  be<»  fonned  merely  by  the 
em^nnHaa  el  labovrenu  bat  that  the  pc^puhdon 
ooasuted  of  offioeni  of  toe  army  and  navy,  g«stle- 


men  who  had  taken  degrees  at  the  universities) 
and  other  persons  of  station  and  intelligence, 
made  the  following  curious  comparison  between 
the  Australian  oolonies  and  the  American  colo- 
nies, now  the  United  States  : 

"The  population  of  Sydn^  in  1836,  was 
19,000  and  in  1846, 38,000.  Let  their  lordships 
compare  this  with  the  old  American  colonies ;  the 
population  of  Boston,  one  hundred  and  sixty 
years  after  it  was  founded,  in  1790,  was  only 
18,000,  and  the  population  of  what  was  now  the 
sreat  city  of  New  York,  in  1773,  imme^tely 
before  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  independ- 
ence, was  onlv  21,800.  Having  then  been  founded 
for  a  much  lon^r  period  than  Sydney  had  been 
at  the  present  tmie,  it  contained  a  population  of 
17,000  less  than  Sydney  now  did.  In  1790  the 
population  of  Philadelpma  was  only  28,000.  But 
what  would  be  found  to  be  still  more  remarkable 
was  a  comparison  of  wealth,  and  the  advantage  to 
the  mother  countiy  of  the  Australian  colonies  over 
the  American.  The  population  of  the  American 
colonies  in  1772  was  2,300,000;  the  population 
of  the  Australian  colonies  in  1845  was  283,000. 
Now  the  imports  of  all  descriptions  into  the 
American  colonics  in  1773  were  about  one  mil- 
lion sterling,  whilst  the  imports  into  the  Aus- 
tralian colonies  in  1845  had  been  £2,070,000. 
The  exports  of  the  old  American  colonies  in  1773 
were  something  short  of  £2,000,000,  whilst  the 
exports  of  the  Australian  oolonies  in  1845  had 
been  £2,185,000.  The  value  per  head  of  exports 
and  imports  in  both  cases  would  show  the  result 
more  strikingly.  The  imports  in  the  old  Ameri- 
can colonies  were  8s.  9d.  per  head  of  the  popula- 
tion, whilst  the  imports  in  ibe  Australian  colonies 
were  £7  5s.  lOd.  per  head.  The  exports  in  the 
American  colonies  were  16s.  8d.  per  head,  and 
in  the  Australian  colonies  £7  14s.  3d.  per  head. 
It  could  not  be  said,  therefore,  that  the  population 
of  our  colonies  were  less  capable  of  carrying  on 
their  enterjnise  now  than  they  had  been  in  former 
days ;  and  when  the  difficnltv  of  a  voyage  to 
Australia,  as  compared  with  America,  was  con- 
sidered, the  result  was  stiU  more  remarkable.'' 

The  temptation  to  whidi  ihe  professors  of 
Christianity  are  exposed  in  this  day  of  increasing 
liffht  and  knowledge,  is  that  qf  mistaking  images 
of  truth,  for  the  real  substance ;  and,  as  nothing 
can  steer  the  mind  safely  through  the  danger  but 
the  spirit  of  truth  itself,  it  behoves  us  to  consider 
well,  whether,  in  our  religious  movements,  and 
especially  in  worship,  we  are  really  actuated  by 
its  unerring  guidance,  or  still  depending  on  sub- 
stitutes. A  person  kxtending  an  outwaid  journey^ 
is  commonly  careful  at  the  outset;  well  knowing, 
that  if  he  mistakes  the  road,  he  may  tire  hims^f 
to  no  purpose,  and  if  he  get  r^t  at  idl,  have  to 
travel  all  the  way  bade  agahi.  Even  in  sueh  a 
case,  however,  the  religious  traveller,  if  he  retaia 
his  inte^ty,  may  be  convinced,  that  it  will  not 
do  for  him  to  take  doubt  for  a  guide;  and  be  also 
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enabled  to  epfreed  a  uaeful  memento  to  odien, 
that  if  they  would  make  etraight  steps  toward 
keayen,  and  reach  it  at  last^  they  mnst  be  oon- 
ducted  by  supmor  WMom.^DtUwyn. 


Ji^' 


WARNING  FROM  THE  GOLD  MINE. 

7e,  who  r«iMl  my  bed  of  earth* 
Mark  me  I  from  my  lowly  birth, 
Te  to  light  in  me  will  bnns 
What  will  riae  to  be  your  king  I 
I  ihall  role  with  tynmt  sway, 
Till  ye  me  my  natal  day  1 
High  and  low  my  power  eball  own^ 
For  111  make  the  world  my  throne  I 

And  my  worshippera  shall  be 
Martyre,  dupes,  or  slaves  to  me. 
Love  and  ftieodship  on  the  way    * 
To  their  idol,  thrr  will  slay, 
Coaacience — ^I  will  still  her  eryi 
Truth  for  me  shall  bl^  and  die  I 
I  will  prove  a  chain  to  bind 
Down  to  earth  the  immortal  mind ! 

Thoqgh  ye  try  me  by  the  Are» 
This  will  only  heat  my  ire. 
Though  my  form  ye  oft  may  change, 
'Twill  bat  give  me  wider  range  I 
For  my  sake  the  poor  shall  feel 
On  his  fiiee,  his  neighbour's  heel. 
Then  I'll  turn  and  taking  wing, 
Leave  with  avarice  bat  a  sting  I 

I  will  be  a  spear  to  crime. 

Ye  shall  sell  your  peace  though  time ; 

And  a  long  eternity 

Of  remorse  shall  come  by  me  I 

Now  I'm  here  without  defence ; 

But,  if  once  I'm  taken  hence* 

Man  shall  oat  the  bitter  fmit 

Springing  from  a  golden  root ! 


THE  SHUNAMIT£. 

BT  TUB  AVTHOa  OV  <<TBAllErUL]fnS.'' 

**  I  dfMll  among  mine  own,  and  I  am  blest, 
My  husband,  hewsehold,  dear  familiar  friends ; 

I  dwell  among  my  people  and  at  rest. 
Thankful  to  God  fi>r  all  his  goodness  sends. 

I  have  enough,  nay,  more,''  she  meekly  cried, 

**  I  dwell  among  mine  own,  and  I  am  satisfied." 

Was  there  no  boon  a  monarch  could  bestow, 
Nouj^t  that  a  prophet  might  demand  on  earth ; 

Nothing  to  canse  that  cup  to  overflow, 
Ko  ftUed  with  brimming  blessings  from  her  birth  ? 

'I  I  dwell  among  mine  own,"  she  only  said, 

« In  this  my  happy  home,  and  need  no  human  aid." 

Riches  were  hers,  but  she  was  blessed  with  mora 
Than  those  in  earthly  treasure  affluent. 

Or  gamers,  teeming  with  their  ripened  store, 
A  sweet  and  grateful  spirit  of  content. 

This  was  the  great  inheritance,  which  Heaven 

To  the  rich  Shnnamite  had  largely  given. 

Oneblessingj  long  desired,  but  still  denied, 

Was  wanting  to  that  home  of  peace  and  joy- 
She  had  no  son.    The  blessing  wa^  supplied, 

The  mother  smiled  nnon  her  inlant  boy ; 
But  He  whose  love  the  long-sought  blessing  sent, 
Now  taught  a  higher  lesson  than  content. 


The  blessing  waaraealM.    Tha  shades  of  death 
Closed  the  frir  eye-lids  of  ths  lovely  child  j 

The  mother  felt  that  with  iU  partiug  breath. 
Earth  of  its  sweetest  blossom  was  despoiled ; 

But  checked  ttie  strong  temptation  to  rebel. 

And  said,  in  meek  sabaaissiflo,  « It  is  weU.'< 


O  hard,sweet  lesson!  taught,  myGod,  by  thoe. 
Deeply  tosnifer,  and  breathe  no  complaint. 

In  resignation  to  thy  wise  decree. 
With  the  trite  wisdom  of  this  nsntle  saint. 

How  blest  the  lot,  where  in  one  heart  unite 

Faith  and  4||Mlt,  as  in  the  Shnnamite. 

And  I  am  bleiAbough  poor ;  I  also  dwell. 
All  loving,  IWd  by  all,  am^ng  mins  ovm  ; 

And  I  have  leaittsd  to  answer,  « It  u  «m</," 
Under  the  deepest  sorrow  I  have  known. 

Blest  with  trns  riehss,  in  content  of  mind. 

And  ths  bestlsppiness,  a  will  resigned. 

SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

CoLOtJBKD  SorrmAOB.-— It  is  aoDOonced  that  a  bill 
directing  the  submission  to  the  peoideof  Wisconsin, 
at  the  nest  general  election,  of  the  qoestion  whether 
equal  rights  of  soifrage  snail  be  extended  to  co- 
lonred  persons,  has  paned  both  hooaes  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  dmt  State. 

EtraopB.— The  steamer  Hermann  brings  dates  to 
the  evening  of  the  26th  nit.,  two  days  later  than 
those  broQsnt  by  the  Niagara.  Brief  as  is  the  period 
embraced  oy  this  arrival,  the  intelligence  ia  im- 
portant, as  showing  the  progress  of  events  which 
threaten  to  involve  all  Europe  in  a  flame,  and  the 
actual  commencement  of  the  conflict  on  the  Lom- 
bard-Sardinian frontier.  The  French  Assembly  had 
been  discussing  a  law  for  the  suppression  of  political 
dobs,  and  bad  passed  it  through  a  second  resding. 
Great  excitement  existed  in  the  city  in  consequence, 
and  an  insurrectionary  movement  was  threatened. 
The  troopa  were  under  anns,and  the  streets  were  pa- 
trolled by  strong  detachments  during  the  night  A 
newspaper  which  was  considered  inflammatory,  has 
had  several  of  its  late  issues  seized  by  the  officers  of 
Government.  It  is  said  that  the  Assembly  exhibits  a 
decided  disposition  for  retrenchment  in  the  national 
expenditure.  The  war  has  re-commenoed  on  the  fron* 
tier  of  Sardinia.  The  Sardinian  army  haa  crossed  the 
Ticino,  into  Lombardy.  A  large  Austrian  force, 
nnder  the  command  of  Radetzsky,  would  proba- 
bly soon  meet  them.  It  is  understood  that  France 
will  send  assistance  to  Rome,  should  the  Austrian  s 
invade  the  territory  of  that  Republic.  The  Sicilians 
were  making  aetiye  preparations  for  war  with  the 
King  of  Naplea.  'his  tnought  that  monarch  will 
fiiid'diflicuUy  in  keeping  his  throne,  as  another  in- 
surrection is  expected,  in  his  continental  dominions. 
The  Austrians  do  not  seem  to  be  very  successfnl  in 
Hungry,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  Sclavooian 
provmces  in  the  South,  are.  becoming  dissatisfled 
with  the  Austrian  government.  It  appears  that  the 
Frankfort  Parliament  has  rejected  the  King  of 
Prussia  aa  Emperor  of  Germany.  The  mmistry  had 
resigned,  and  much  confusion  and  excitement  pre- 
vailed in  conseauence.  The  King  of  Holland  died 
recently,  and  his  son  has  ascended  the  throne. 
Russia  continued  to  concentrate  troops  on  her  fron- 
tier, and  it  is  said  she  has  given  forty  days  to  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey,  to  oonsider  whether  or  not  he  will 
allow  the  Russian  fleet  to  pass  through  the  Bospho- 
rns,  into  the  Mediterranean.  It  i^  expected  that  if 
the  permission  is  refused,  Rnasia  will  force  the 
I^assage. 
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[no.  xxxYin. 

(CoDtioaed  from  page  488.) 

R.  J.  to  Martha  Routh. 
Philadelphia,  lUk  month 6tkj  1800. 

My  Dear  Fnenrf,— Thy  tender  greeting  of 
Seventh  month  last^  came  dniy  to  hand ;  the 
contents  whereof  awakened  all  that  ib  within  me 
capable  of  feeling  with  thee  in  the  ^depth  of 
many  sorrowe^and  with  Friends  in  your  land  who 
are  concerned  to.  snppcat  those  testimonies  of 
divine  origin  which  were  given  to  our  foiefathers; 
and  are  renewed  to  us  in  the  present  day.  Thine 
and  other  similar  aoeonnts  respecting  the  sorrow- 
fal  affair  which  so  exercised  your  Yearly  Meeting, 
explains  what  wss  before  in  circulation  heie.  *  * 

What  can  be  done,  short  of  the  Lord's  doings, 
to  bring  the  party  to  see  and  escape  the  subtle 
work  of  the  enemy,  I  know  not.  I  sincerely  pray 
that  she  may  be  restored  to  the  path  of  sound 
jodflment,  and  so  remove  the  occasion  of  offence ; 
or  I  fear  the  weak  of  the  flock  will  be  staggered, 
and  scattered  into  the  wilderness  thereby.  But 
the  living  Foundation  will  stand  surel  Happy 
and  safe  are  they  whose  building  is  thereon ! 
Against  these,  we  are  told,  <<  the  gates  of  hell 
shall  not  prevail."  How  different  aro  the  sensa- 
ticms  of  my  mind  on  reading  thy  account,  and  thy 
settled  opinion  respecting  some  of  the  younger 
class  among  you,  whose  solid  deportment  drew 
forth  sympathy  and  encouragement  from  their 
elder  sisters.  And  it  af^iean  him  what  thou 
sayest  about  meeting  with  our  dear  8.  Smith  and 
R.  Jordan,  M.  Stacy  and  Saiak  Lyne^  at  your 
Quarterly  Meeting,  that  it  was  similar  to  what 
the  apostle  experienced  at  Appn  Forum,  when 
he  '<  thanked  Qod,  and  took  couxa«e."  I  i^ 
aiember  to  have  seen  S.  Lynes  at  ClerkenweU 


school,  and  that  my  landl<»d^  Joseph  Oumey 
Bevaa,  told  me  he  ''  did  believe  she  would  make 
something  clever  if  she  lived.'^  I  dont  wonder  at 
thy  solicitude  for  her  preservation.  Mv  spirit 
unites  with  thine  therein,  that  she  may  be  kqit 
by  the  power  of  Ood,  by  the  armour  of  Bighteoua- 
ness  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left^  from  every 
snare,  and  in  every  hour  of  trial  and  temptation 
that  may  assail  her.  I  was  pleased  to  find  that 
she  had  so  steady  and  valuable  a  friend  as  M. 
Stacy  with  her. 

Our  choice  plants,  Hannah,  wife  of  S.  XL 
Fisher,  Hannah,  daughter  of  Thomas  Fisher, 
Sally  Cresson,  &c.,  thrive  and  bring  forth  pleasant 
fruit,  as  do  many  mcnre,  in  city  and  country.  So 
that  if  thou  shonldst  be  a^ain  divinely 'Com- 
missioned, and  sent  to  visit  mis  land,  thou  wilt 
have  some  joy,  amidst  many  sorrows  that  will 
inevitably  be  ihj  portion. 

Our  dear  S.  Harrison  b  able  to  get  to  meetings, 
and  amongst  her  friends ;  and  our  dear  T.  Scatter- 
good  feels  near  as  ever  to  the  living  amongst  us. 
He  ^ve  us,  last  Second-day,  being  our  Quarterly 
Meeting,  a  lively  but  affecting  account  of  his  ex* 
ercises ;  after  which  our  Meeting's  Memorial  con- 
cerning dear  S.  Emlen,  was  read,  and  being  lively 
and  very  descriptive,  had  a  remarkable  reach  on 
the  meeting,  so  that  we  broke  up  in  tears.  S.  E/s 
daughter  luis  been  married  to  Doctor  Physick,  of 
an  unexceptionable  character,  as  a  man  and  as  a 
physician,  yet  not  a  member  of  our  Society.  What 
shall  we  say  to  such  thinss  as  these,  but  that  all 
must  purchase  Truth  for  Uiemselves,  if  they  really 
come  into  the  possession  of  it.    *        *        * 

R.  Jones  to  Joseph  Williams. 

Philadelphia^  llth  numth  6<A,  tSOQ. 

Dear  friend,  Joseph  Williams, — Thy  truly 
welcome  epistle  of  Eighth  month  last,  I  have  now 
before  me,  and,  fully  resolved  to  keep  £ii6t  hold 
of  my  end  of  the  diain,  as  our  Indians  say,  sit 
down  in  order  to  reply  to  thy  sundry  intelli^nce ; 
some  part  of  which  hath  clothed  my  mind  with 
great  sadness.  The  particulars  as  related  by 
dice,  have  more  fully  explained  the  matter,  whicn 
had  reached  us  before  thine  came  to  hand.  It  is 
rapidly  spreading  as  from  Dan  to  Beersheba.  I 
am  not  equal  to  any  advice  in  this  a£9icting  case; 
but  hope  best  wisdom  may  direct  whatever  is 
d(me ;  and  that  the  party  may  have  an  ear  to  hear 
<<  what  the  spirit  saith  unto  the  churches."    And 
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eeemg  what  poor,  fidlible  cieatoies  we  are,  oh 
that  we  may  watch  and  prajr  continiuJly  to  be 
preeeryed  on  the  one  true  and  living  foundation; 
<^  against  which  the    gates    of   heU  shall  not 

pTBTaiL'' 

I  am,  however,  tnilj  sony  it  is  become  so  pab- 
lic,  fearing^  kst  some  of  the  weak  of  the  floek  may 
be  staggered,  if  not  wholly  diiyen  away  thereby. 

Yoor  situation,  before  this  happened,  was  to 
be  lamented ;  and  thoa  my  dear  fmnd,  with  all 
the  faithfol,  who  are  endeayoaring  to  "  hold  &st 
the  profession  of  our  fidth  withont  wayering," 
have  had  a  bitter  enp  to  drink.  But  may  it  be 
remembered,  that  greater  is  Hs  that  is  in  and 
with  his  people,  than  he  that  is  in  and  of  the 
world  I  By  this  time,  I  hope,  some  of  yon  will 
have  to  say,  in  the  aniyal  and  help  of  dear  8. 
Smith  and  B.  Jordan,  ''God  that  comfortetib 
those  that  are  east  down,  comforted  ns  by  the 
coming  of  Utos.''  My  love  to  them,  if  they  are 
vet  in  your  land,  and  to  dear  O.  Johnson ;  say  I 
look  towards  him  in  the  same  love  by  which  we 
were  nnited  at  Newport,  Nantucket,  Ac.  He  may 
have  heard  that  his  yoong  companion,  Ebeneser 
GresBon,  died  suddenly  not  long  since,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  hurt  on  his  foot,  which  brought  on  a 
lodtiaw,  and  took  him  away  in  his  innocence. 

!Rar  8.  Emlen's  company  and  services  are 
l^reatly  missed,  but  he  had  finished  his  work,  and 
IS,  I  doubt  not,  translated  to  a  better  inheritance. 
A  sweet  memorial  of  him  was  read  at  our  late 
Quarterly  Meeting,  and  a  still  sweeter  one  lives 
in  maj^  of  our  hearts.  At  the  same  meeting, 
dear  T.  Scattergood  gave  us  an  account  of  his 
trials,  sufferings,  and  baptisms,  which  was  very 
aileeting4o  the  meeting  in  general.  We  rejoice 
in  his  release  from  the  field  of  service,  and  that 
be  is  evidently  alive  in  the  Truth.  Fhebe  8peak- 
man  also  looo  fine  and  easy  in  spirit  Oh,  what 
a  meateVf  that  the  poor  servants  are  so  preserved 
thiough  what  is  idlotted  them,  and  &voured  to 
return  with  sheaves  of  peace !    *        *        * 

We  of  this  dty  have  abundant  cause  to  be 
humbly  thankful  to  the  Father  of  mercies,  in  that 
be  hath  been  pleased  to  spare  us  this  year  a  visi- 
tation from  that  dire  disease,  the  ymlow  fever. 
Tet  it  has  prevailed  at  Baltimore,  Norfolk,  and 
Providence. 

We  have  divers  promising  young  ministers  in 
this  city.  My  prayer  for  them  is,  that  the  Lord 
keep  thtem  humble,  little,  and  low. 

1  wish  my  love  handed  to  thy  dear  wife,  be. 
Ah.  what  changes,  divisions,  and  multiplications 
in  nmilies,  have  taken  place  in  a  few  years!  and 
what  remaineih  to  pass  through  is  wisely  hidden 
from  us.  I  think  this  scrawl  will  convince  thee, 
that  I  am  old,  and  almost  worn  out,  for  aU  thou 
pleasanUy  sayest  about  old  maidens. 

As  to  my  pesent  circumstances,  take  the  fol- 
lowing. I  bve  in  a  neat  dwelling  in  Brodke's 
Court^  near  North  meeting;  keep  a  little  shq) ; 
have  a  precious  child  in  my  B.  C.  I  can  walk 
about  better  than  for  several  years  past;  have  a 


tderable  share  of  health;  am  &voared  with  the 
company  of  my  dear  friends,  and  what  is  still 
more  to  be  pnaed,  feel  my  heart  at  times  lifted 
up  in  gratitude  and  thankfulness  to  the  Author  of 
all  gora,  for  his  ianumeraUe  fisvonm  and  mercies 
vouchsafed  in  an  abundant  manner,  to  me,  a  poor 
unworthy  creature. 

Let  us  i»ay  for  one  another,  that  we  may  be 
kept  steadlut  and  immovable  unto  the  end,  and 
finally  obtain  an  admissioB  into  that  city,  <<noBe 
of  whose  inhabitants  can  say,  I  am  sick  I'' 

I  am,  dear  Joseph,  with  bve  unfeinied,  thy 
sister  in  the  unchangeable  Truth,     B.  Jonxs. 

The  seeptieism  which  prevailed  in  Lneland 
occasioned  her  much  concern ;  the  more  so,  as  it 
ensnared  some,  of  whom  she  had  hoped  better 
things.  ''I  have  learned,''  she  notes,  Tenth 
month,  8d,  ''that  TnuTH  has  so  frr  prevafled 
over  llrror,  and  light  over  darkness,  that  opposi- 
tion to  its  known  principles  is  on  the  dedine. 
This  must  inevitably  be  the  case,  because,  *the 
Lamb  and  hi$folhwers  will  have  the  vidory.*  ** 

Under  the  same  date  she  says, 

''I  have  a  letter  from  Bichard  Jordan,  written 
after  the  last  Yearly  Meeting  in  London.  He 
appeared  to  be  low  and  lonely,  having  in  prospect 
a  visit  to  the  continent,  and,  as  yet,  no  com- 
panion. I  hope  he  is  by  this  time  favoured  with 
a  yoke-fellow,  and  have  no  doubt  but  his  blessed 
Master  will  supply  all  his  needs.  He  is  a  near 
and  dear  brother  in  the  Ooepel.'' 

On  the  11th  of  Ninth  month,  1801,  died  her 
kind  and  faithful  friend  James  Hartley.  Early 
one  evening,  during  his  illness,  Bebeoea  Jones 
sent  to  him  by  a  nei^bonr  a  sympathetic  mes- 
sage. Whilst  sitting  at  her  supper,  at  9  o'clock 
tihat  niffht,  she  laid  down  her  knife  and  fork  and 
sat  with  great  solemnity,  which  feeling  was  shared 
by  her  companion,  our  informant.  After  a  little 
while  she  said,  ''The  conflict  is  over,  James  is 
gone.''  About  an  hour  afterwards  the  same 
nei^bour  called,  with  information  that  he  had 
deceased  precisely  at  the  time  of  B.  J.'s  im- 
pression. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  intimations  thus 
afforded  to  individuals  at  the  moment  when  a 
near  friend  is  disrobed  of  mortality.  Me  fad  of 
such,  and  of  kindred  phenomena,  is  placed,  by 
reiterated  oooumnce,  entirely  beyond  dispute,  at 
least  to  those  who  bdieve  the  testimony.  There 
are  those  amonff  our  readers  who  can  refer  to 
cases  within  their  own  personal  knowledge. 
Several  instances  of  this  spiritual  communion 
will  be  found  in  these  memoirs,  and  more  might 
have  been  inserted.  We  think  it  expedient  to 
idaoe  on^  reoord.well  authenticated  cases  of  the 
kind,  not*  to  enoonrage  superstition,  but  as  an  aid 
to  the  believer,  in  ramishing  evidence  that  the 
Divine  Spirit  does  at  times  communicate  to  the 
human  mmd  a  knowledge  of  things  which  could 
not  be  perceived  by  the  natural  froulties.  We 
see  no  reason  for  seeking  to  refer  these  spiritual 
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phenomena  to  any  other  source  than  '^the  testi- 
mony of  Jesns^  which  is  the  Spirit  of  Prophecy/' 

To  C.  Hustler  she  writes,  Third  month,  12th : 
^'It'was  like  marrow  to  my  bones  to  hear,  by  a 
late  letter  from  Henrjr  Tuke,  that  thou  art 
^strong  in  the  best  life.*  It  must  be  a  great 
comfort  that  thy  dear  children  are  settled  to  near 
to  thee,  and  that  precious  Sarah  is  continued  a 
prop  to  thy  declining  years.  Salute  each  of  them 
and  theirs  for  me,  and  conyey  to  them  my  fer- 
vent de«re  that  they  may  become  valiant  for  the 
cause  of  Truth,  through  an  unreserved  obedience 
to  all  its  dictates,  in  smaller  u  well  as  in  greater 
matters;  seeing  that  the  work  of  Biehteousness 
is  PEACE,  and  the  effects  thereof  quietness  and 
assurance  for  ever!  Your  approaching  Yearly 
Meeting  will  be  interestinfl^-^-one  subject  in  par- 
ticular painfully  so.  May  best  counsel  be  waited 
for  and  obtained  I  Dear  Richard  Jordan,  being 
left  to  serve  alone  in  Ireland,  calls  forth  my 
tender  sympathy.  My  love  to  hun  and  to  Samuel 
Smitii,  Ghuity  Cook,  M.  Swett,  David  Sands, 
Elizabeth  Coggeshall,  and  0-.  and  S.Dillwyn.  Tell 
S.  Smith  his  wife  is  accompanying  John  Parrish 
in  a  family  visit  to  our  North  MeetiDjz. 

''It  is  probable  that  some  of  our  friends  may 
dear  out  at  your  approaching  solemnity,  whose 
return  will  be  pleasant  to  uieir  friends  here. 
May  their  peace  be  sealed  sure.  Dear  Thomas 
Scattergood  is  a  precious  addition  to  our  meeting. 
Our  dear  Sarah  Harrison  often  mentions  thee 
with  heartfelt  affection,  and  in  a  late  conversation 
we  were  both  so  revived,  that  we  concluded  that 
if  by  going  100  miles  we  could  gain  an  interview 
with  &ee,  we  should  not  hesitate  an  hour  about 
the  undertaking.  We  are  as  nearly  imited  in 
gospel  fellowship  as  ever.'' 

Referring  in  this  letter  to  the  approaching 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia^  she  says:  ''I 
suppose  thou  wilt  look  sometimes  towards  us,  as 
I  shall  towards  you,  if  continued  in  mutability. 
And  this  being  one  of  the  blessed  privileges 
enjoyed  by  the  children  of  the  heavenly  king- 
dom, let  us  prize  it,  be  comforted  in  it,  and  give 
to  our  great  and  holy  Head,  who  presides  over 
his  own  church  every  where^  the  gloiy  which  is 
now  and  for  ever  his  due. 

''My  Bemice,''  she  adds,  "continues  an  affec- 
tionate precious  companion  in  my  solitary  mo- 
ments, as  well  as  a  most  tender  nurse  under 
indisposition.  I  number  her  among  my  comforts, 
in  the  journey  through  and  near  &e  end  of  this 
vale  of  sorrow. 

"May  the  Shepherd  of  Israel  protect,  defend, 
and  save  yon  by  his  own  immediate  power,  in 
every  time  of  trial  and  distress,  is  the  present 
breathing  desire  of  thy  sincerely  affsctionate 
friend,  old  fellow  travdler,  and  sister  in  the 

TINOHANOXABLB  TRUTH.'' 

Kfth  month  4th  she  received  from  John  Lucv, 
of  Bristol,  a  present  of  "a  very  rich  cheese,"  m 
which  was  a  tin  boz;  containing  twenty  guineas 


gold,  being  the  amount  of  a  legacy  left  to  R. 
by  a  deceased  friend. 


[To  be  oooUnued.] 


A  8H0BT  NOTICE  OF  BICHARD  JENNINGS. 

Presented  to  ike  Subscribers  to  the  Cape  Town  Friends* 

School. 

Richard  Jennings  was  a  native  of  Scarborough, 
and  the  son  of  pious  parents,  who  were  members 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  who  endeavoured 
to  train  him  up  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  At  a 
proper  age  he  was  sent  to  Ackworth  School;  here 
he  received  much  good  counsel  and  instruction, 
which  proved  of  ^reat  use  to  him  in  after  life, 
notwithstanding  his  character  as  a  schoolboy  was 
rough  and  boisterous.  On  leaving  school  he  was 
pla^  ss  an  apprentice  with  a  Fnend  in  a  small 
country  town;  and  whilst  in  this  situation  he 
became  increasingly  sensible  of  the  corruption  of 
his  own  heart,  and  attentive  to  the  convictions  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  to  which  he  had  been  directed 
from  childhood,  as  to  a  light  shining  in  his  con- 
science and  enabling  him  to  distinguish  between 
good  and  evO,  condemning  him  also  for  evil,  and 
giving  him  peace  when  he  followed  after  that 
which  was  good.  He  was  now  brought  more 
fully  to  perceive  that  this  blessed  Spirit  is  the 
^ft  of  Chod  in  his  dear  Son,  and  given  to  feel  the 
peaceful  evidence  of  his  sins  being  forgiven  for 
the  sake  of  the  offering  which  Christ  made  upon 
the  cross,  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world;  and 
he  found  it  to  be  the  Christian's  privilege  to  hold 
communion  with  his  God  and  Saviour,  in  reverent 
silence,  and  in  fervent  heartfelt  prayer.  In  this 
oomniunion  he  became  impressed  with  the  belief 
that  it  was  the  will  of  the  Most  High  that  he 
should  devote  himself  to  the  instruction  of  chil- 
dren in  Africa;  but  instead  of  looking  to  God, 
in  faith  in  his  power  to  prepare  for  whatever 
work  he  miffht,  in  his  sovereign  will,  require, 
and  to  open  uie  way  for  its  performance,  Richiml 
Jennings  gave  way  to  the  temptation  to  look  to 
himself,  and  to  dwell  upon  his  Qwn  weakness; 
and  thus  Satan  found  an  entrance  to  suggest  dif- 
ficulties in  the  way  of  such  a  service,  until  the 
conclusion  was  adopted,  that  the  fulfilment  of  it 
was  imposnble.  In  this  state  of  mind  the  tempter 
was  permitted  to  gain  power,  until  Richard  be- 
came involved  in  much  darkness,  and  fell  into 
transgression,  which  occasioned  him  to  leave  his 
situation,  and  to  go  to  sea.  Here  he  led  a  hard, 
uncomfortable,  and  ungodly  life,  chiedHy  in  the 
capacitv  of  a  common  sailor,  on  bourd  a  vessel  in 
the  coal  trade.  After  some  years,  happening  to 
be  on  shore,  he  passed  along  a  street  where  the 
door  of  a  meeting-house  stood  open,  while  the 
congregation  were  listening  to  a  sermon ;  he  also 
stopped  and  listened  ;  and  through  the  mercy  of 
that  Saviour,  of  whom  it  is  said,  "A  bruised 
reed  shall  he  not  break,  and  the  smoking  flax 
shall  he  not  quench,"  the  vrordsof  the  jpreacher 
were  made  instrumental  in  fenning  agam  into  a 
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flame,  the  smoaldering  spark  of  desire  aflter  the 
loYe  of  God,  which,  thoagh  borne  down  and  fre- 
quently obscured  by  sin,  still  remained  unextin- 
guished. The  transgressor  was  renewedly  brought 
to  repentance ;  and  in  a  deeply  humbled  state  he 
again  found  peaoe  with  God  through  Jesus  Christ 
He  now  leffc  the  sea,  and  walking  circumspectly, 
was  restored  to  unity  with  his  friends.  After  a 
time,  the  impression  returned  that  it  was  hia 
duty  to  go  to  Africa  and  devote  himself  to  the 
education  of  children :  again  he  gave  way  to  the 
spirit  of  unbelief;  again  he  fell  into  temptation; 
and  losing  his  employment  in  consequence,  he 
again  went  to  sea. 

Previous  to  embarking  for  a  foreign  voyage, 
he  called  on.  his  aged  friend,  Ursula  Oottom,  of 
Scarborough.  The  heart  of  this  mother  in  Israel 
yearned  towards  the  backslider;  she  extended  to 
him  the  hand  of  kindness,  gave  him  Christian 
counsel  in  the  spirit  of  Chnstian  love;  and  on 
parting  with  him  said,  <<  When  thou  eomest  to  a 
place,  inquire  who  in  it  is  worthy,  and  seek  the 
company  of  such.  They  will  do  thee  good." 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Christian 
sympathy  thus  express^,  wss  instrumental  ii^ 
keeping  the  poor  backslider  from  sinking  aeun 
into  sin  so  deeply  as  he  had  sunk  before ;  and  in 
the  course  of  the  voyage  he  now  took,  it  pleased 
the  Most  High  to  show  his  power  to  bring  to 
pass  that  which  this  poor  doubtine  man  had 
looked  upon  as  impossible.  The  ship  in  which 
he  sailed  was  wrecked  in  Table  Bay,  and  he  was 
cast  up  from  the  stormy  ocean  on  the  strand,  at 
Cape  Town,  in  South  Africa  !  Barnabas  Shaw, 
a  Wesleyan  Missionary,  who  was  then  stationed 
in  Cape  Town,  had  gone  to  the  scene  of  distress 
to  render  any  help  in  his  power  to  the  sufferers. 
He  saw  Bichard  Jennings  reach  the  shore,  and 
something  about  him  attracted  the  mind  of  the 
missionary  to  the  shipwrecked  sailor;  he  was 
jdaoed  by  the  benevolent  missionary  under  the 
care  of  a  pious  Wesleyan  family,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  short  time  was  engaged  to  take  charge  of  a 
school  belonging  to  the  Wesleyan  congregation. 

Richard  Jennings  was  deeply  humbled  under 
this  display  of  divine  mercy  and  power.  The 
bruised  reed  was  strengthened ;  faith  took  the  place 
of  doubting;  and  he  applied  himself  mth  diligence 
to  the  discharge  of  the  duty  laid  upon  him.  In 
the  course  of  the  time  during  which  he  filled  this 
office,  he  married  Mary  Thompson,  a  native  of 
York.  Whilst  living  in  the  fieimily  of  a  Friend, 
in  Manchester,  she  became  impressed  with  a  be- 
lief that  her  Lord  and  Ma&ter  had  service  for  her 
among  children  in  Africa.  In  simple  faith  she 
communicated  the  matter  to  her  mistress;  and 
arrangement  was  made  for  Maiy  to  become  a  ser- 
vant in  die  family  of  Barnabas  Shaw,  then  on 
the  point  of  sailing  for  Cape  Town,  with  a  view 
to  bringing  her  into  that  which  she  believed  to 
be  her  proper  field  of  labour ;  and  now,  by  her 
marriage,  Uie  way  was  opened  for  the  discharge 
of  that  which  rested  on  her  mind  aa  a  duty. 


Bichard  and  Mary  Jennings  attended  to  their 
youthful  charge  with  much  satisfaction,  both  to 
themselves  and  their  employers ;  but  some  trials 
were  permitted  to  overtake  them.  Once  their 
house  was  accidentally  burnt,  and  they  lost  their 
little  all,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  scanty  stock  of 
dQthing,  furniture  and  books ;  and  subsequently 
ope  of  their  little  &miily  of  daughters  died ;  but 
in  all  their  trials  the  Lord  was  uieir  helper,  and 
he  gave  them  friends  who  sympathized  with  them 
in  the  day  of  their  trouble.  Afber  a  few  years 
this  school  was  given  up,  in  consequence  of  some 
doubt  as  to  the  applicability  of  the  funds  by 
which  it  was  supported,  to  the  maintenance  of  an 
institution  such  as  it  was ;  and  Bichard  and  Mary 
Jennings  removed  to  Simcns  Town.  Here  Bich- 
ard carried  on  the  business  of  a  tallow-ehandler, 
which  he  found  more  remunerative  than  that  of 
a  schoolmaster ;  he  nevertheless  still  retained  the 
belief  that  the  education  of  children  was  his  call- 
ing of  the  Lord;  and  he  therefore  desired  to  find 
another  opening  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  duty, 
rather  than  to  increase  his  substaiice.  Though 
he  had  again  forfeited  his  membership  with  the 
Society  of  Friends,  and  was  now  situated  where 
there  was  no  congregation  of  that  people,  yet  he 
was  attached  to  their  principles,  from  a  convio- 
tion  of  their  true  accordance  with  the  Gktspel; 
and  some  of  that  Society,  residing  in  England, 
having  concluded  to  open  a  school  in  Cape  Town, 
for  the  poorer  classes  of  children,  many  of  whom 
were  the  offspring  of  coloured  parents  then  re- 
cently emancipated  from  slavery,  Bichard  and 
Mary  Jennings  gladly  engaged  in  this  object. 
They  took  charge  of  the  school  in  the  Seventh 
month,  1840;  and  conducted  it  unitedly  with 
diligence  and  care,  both  as  regarded  the  literary 
instruction  of  the  children,  and  their  training  in 
"  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,"  until 
the  end  of  the  Twelfth  month,  1847,  when  the 
usual  midsummer  vacation  took  place. 

Among  the  means  adopted  by  Bichard  Jen- 
nings for  the  religious  instruction  of  his  pupils, 
was  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  to  them,  in  the 
middle  of  the  forenoon.  This  time  was  chosen 
as  best  securing  the  presence  of  the  greatest 
number.  These  readings  were  accompanied  by 
a  pause,  which  he  endeavored  to  occupy  in  turn- 
ing his  mind  directly  to  the  Lord,  and  in  seriously . 
meditating  on  the  subject  read ;  and  he  strove 
to  lead  his  pupils  to  occupy  it  in  the  same  way, 
sometimes  addressing  a  few  words  of  exhortation 
or  counsel  to  them,  or  putting  up  vocal  prayer 
on  their  behalf;  and  strangers  who  have  occa- 
sionally been  present  at  these  times,  have  spoken 
of  them  as  seasons  of  very  solemn  feeling.  His 
mind  also  expanded  in  (jhristian  concern  for  the 
parents  and  other  relations  of  his  pupils,  and 
these  he  invited  to  oome  to  the  school-room  on 
First-days,  along  with  their  children,  and  with 
others  who  had  left  the  school  and  ffone  into 
situations.  On  these  occasions  he  labored  to 
promote  their  improvement^  and  to  impart  to 
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them  religions  instanction^  by  reading  and  other 
meanS)  rach  as  he  apprehended  were  suited  to 
iheir  state,  and  which  included  a  pause  for  ^^  feel- 
ing after  God."  Under  a  deep  sense  of  the  evils 
resulting  from  the  drinking  of  intoxicating  liquorS; 
he  also  laboured,  both  by  example  and  precept, 
to  promote  abstinence  from  them,  sometimes 
holding  meelangs  in  the  school-room  for  this  pur- 
pose. He  had  the  comfort  of  believing  that 
these  simple  labours  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  were 
inade  a  blessing  to  many ;  their  good  effect  upon 
several  who  had  been  his  pupils  continued  to  be 
obvious  after  they  left  the  school. 

In  referring  to  their  labours  from  time  to  time, 
he  made  acknowledgments  such  as,  ^' We  desire 
to  feel  thankful  to  our  Heavenly  Father,  who  has 
condescended  hitherto  to  help  us,  and  to  be  with 
us.*'  "  We  cannot  but  express  our  thankfulness 
to  that  Almi^ty  Being,  who  has  condescended 
to  be  our  help  and  our  stay."  "In  endeavouring 
4o  arrest  the  progress  of  vice  among  the  children, 
i*e  hAve  felt  ourselves  placed  in  a  most  responsi- 
ble situation;  and  nothing  could  have  sustained 
te,  but  having  our  sole  reliance  and  confidence 
in  the  Lord."  And  in  describing  his  interest  on 
behalf  of  his  charge  in  1846,  ne  wrote,  "  We 
Still  claim  the  sympathy  and  prayers  of  our  dear 
friends,  not  only  on  our  own  account,  but  also 
for  the  future  welfare  of  the  dear  children  placed 
under  our  care." 

Since  his  decease  some  of  the  children  say  they 
sometimes  peeped  in  at  the  library  window,  after 
school,  and  saw  him  at  prayer.  And  at  a  pre- 
vious period,  after  Dr.  Philip  had  visited  the 
school,  he  wrote,  saying,  « From  the  character 
and  labour  of  Richard  Jennings  and  his  wife,  I 
think  they  must  prove  a  blessing  to  the  district 
in  wiilch  they  are  situated.  I  was  pleased  with 
the  intellectual  attainments  of  the  children ;  but 
there  was  something  that  might  be  termed  the 
spirit  of  die  school,  that  pleased  me  most  of  all; 
their  whole  appearance,  their  manner,  their  sub- 
dued looks,  showed  that  the  instruction  they  had 
received  had  benefitted  their  hearts,  even  more 
than  their  heads." 

The  health  of  Richard  Jennings  not  being 
gbod  at  the  time  of  the  vacation  in  Twelfth 
month,  1847,  he  went,  in  the  hope  of  improve- 
ment, with  his  femily  to  Rondebosch,  a  village 
a  few  miles  from  Cape  Town,  and  rather  less  ex- 
posed to  great  heat  in  the  summer  months  than 
the  latter  place.  Ho  was  more  unwell  on  the 
16th  of  the  First  month,  1848,  and  signified  to 
his  wife  some  doubt  as  to  how  his  sickness  would 
On  her  replying,  "We  must  leave  it  to 
Heavenly  Father,'^  he 


our 


said,  "  I  can,  I  can." 
Feeling  better  on  the  following  morning,  he  went 
to  Cape  Town,  and  in  the  evening  on  returning, 
said  he  felt  well,  and  spoke  with  mterest  of  two 
girls  whom  he  expected  to  become  pupils  in  the 
flohooL  Before  night  he  was  taken  more  seriously 
ill,  and  on  the  following  morning,  he  informed 
bis  wife  that  he  believed  he  was  going  to  leave 


them;  but  said  he  had  no  obncem  upon  his 
mind,  except  about  the  welfare  of  herself  and 
their  children.  On  his  wife  replying,  "We  are 
in  the  hands  of  our  Heavenly  Father;  and  you 
know  he  will  -provide  for  us,  and  protect  us,"  he 
assented,  saving,  ''I  do,  I  do;  I  know  he  will." 
Being  greatly  roduced  he  was  able  to  express  but 
little,  and  he  died  on  the  evening  of  the  same 
day,  aged  nearly  forty-eight  years.  His  remains 
were  interred  at  Cape  Town  on  the  19th,  and  on 
the  24th  the  school  was  re-opened  by  his  widow 
and  eldest  daughter,  who  in  the  depth  of  their 
affliction,  were  thus  enabled  to  manifest  their 
solicitude  for  the  objects  of  theur  care.  They  not 
only  feci  keenly  their  own  loss,  but  with  those  id 
England  on  whom  the  charge  of  this  school  has 
rested,  are  sensible  of  the  great  loss  which  the 
school  has  sustained,  by  the  removal  of  one  who 
was,  in  so  remarkable  a  manner,  raised  up  and 
prepared  for  the  work  in  which  he  was  engaged. 

TBIXNDS'   SCHOOL,   CAPS  TOWN,  SOUTH   ATRICi.. 

Establisked  22ni  of  Seventh  month^  1840. 

In  reporting  at  the  present  time  upon  the  state 
of  the  Friends'  School  at  Cape  Town,  the  loss  this 
institution  has  sustained  by  the  decease  of  Rich- 
ard Jennings,  comes  prominently  into  view.  The 
period  of  his  decease  was  the  dose  of  the  mid- 
summer vacation :  and  the  school  was  re-opened 
by  his  widow  and  daughter,  on  the  24th  of  First 
month,  sixty  children  attending.  The  assistance 
of  a  young  man  who  had  been  a  pupil  in  the 
school  was  obtained  for  a  time,  and  sometimes 
the  attendance  within  the  year  has  reached  sixty- 
five.  From  the  circumstances  of  the  parents, 
some  of  the  children  rarely  attend  more  than 
once  a  day.  The  elder  boys  have  generally  gone 
to  other  schools ;  and  the  average  attendance  is 
now  fifteen  boys  of  the  younger  class,  and  thirty 
^Is,  although  128  names  are  oH  the  list :  thirty- 
five  are  the  offspring  of  coloured  parents,  some  of 
whom  are  of  the  lowest  class,  and  the  education 
of  their  children,  previous  to  their  coming  to  the 
school,  had  been  entirely  nedected.  Eleven  of 
the  pupils  have  received  Bibles,  and  two^  Testa- 
ments, within  the  past  year.  Each  child  that 
can  read  is  expected  to  repeat  a  portion  of  Scrip- 
ture once  a  week,  and  they  appear  to  take  an  in- 
terest in  this  part  of  their  instruction. 

Sixty  volumes  have  been  lent  the  children  out 
of  the  library.  Seventeen  write  in  copy-books. 
Most  of  the  others  write  on  slates.  Sixteen  are 
in  arithmetic,  from  the  simplest  rules  to  practice. 
Grammar  and  geography  ore  attended  to  by  read- 
ing and  questioning.  The  girls  are  instructed  in 
sewing,  eight  hours  in  the  week.  From  twelve 
to  twenty  attend  the  First-day  morning  reading- 
meeting,  and  from  thirty  to  fifty  that  in  the  after- 
noon. About  twenty  attend  places  of  public 
worship;  the  parents  of  some  of  the  remainder 
are  Mahomedans,  and  others  make  little  or  no 
profession  of  religion.  There  is  a  marked  im- 
provement in  the  order,  obedience  and  truthful- 
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i  of  the  children^  when  thej  liaye  been  a  short 
time  in  the  school. 

In  the  absence  of  application  from  any  Friend 
who  might  have  the  needful  qualification  for  such 
a  work,  and  feel  so  bound  to  it  as  to  give  promise 
of  diligent  application  to  it^  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord,  it  has  hitherto  been  thought  best  to  con- 
tinue the  school,  under  the  care  of  Mary  Jen- 
ningB  and  her  daughter ;  but  should  no  suitable 
person  be  found  for  this  office,  the  question  of 
permanently  continuing  the  school  will  require 
serious  consideration.  In  the  circumstances  of 
Mary  Jennin'ffs  and  her  fjEmiily,  it  has  been  found 
needful,  for  the  past  year,  to  continue  the  salary 
which  she  and  her  husband  had  jointly.  It  will 
be  seen  by  the  foregoing  statement,  that  the  con- 
tributions of  Friends  are  still  required;  they 
were  due  on  the  Ist  of  Second  month,  1849,  and 
may  be  sent  to  Euzabkth  Backhouse,  Biickle- 
gate,  York. — London  Friend. 

York,  Second  month  Wk,  1849. 


OOLONKL  lUBMONT  AND  HIS    XXFKDITION. 

The  National  Intelligencer  publishes  a  letter 
from  Colonel  Fremont  to  his  wife,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  his  sufferings.  It  will  be  seen  that  they 
exceed  the  accounts  previously  given  in  their 
terrible  details.  The  Intelligencer  adds  that  bad 
as  it  is,  what  is  to  follow  in  the  next  letter,  is 
worse.  This  first  letter  is  dated  Taos,  New 
Mexico,  January  27th. 

'' Former  letters  will  have  made  you  acquainted 
with  our  progress  as  far  as  Bent's  Fort,  and,  from 
report,  you  will  have  heard  the  circumstances  of 
our  departure  from  the  Upper  Pueblo,  near  the 
head  of  the  Arkansas.  We  left  that  place  on  the 
25th  of  November  with  upwards  of  one  hundred 
good  mules  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  bushels  of 
shelled  com,  intended  to  support  our  animals  in 
the  deep  snows  of  the  hiffh  mountains  and  down 
to  the  lower  parts  of  the  Grand  river^  tributaries, 
where  usually  the  snow  forms  no  obstacle  to  win- 
ter travelling.  At  Pueblo  I  had  engaired  as  a 
ffuide  an  old  trapper,  well  known  as  '^  Sill  Wil- 
Gams,''  and  who  had  spent  some  twenty-five  years 
of  his  life  in  trapping  in  various  parts  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

<'  The  error  of  our  expedition  was  committed 
in  engaging  this  man.  He  proved  never  to  have 
known,  or  entirely  to  have  forgotten,  the  whole 
country  through  which  we  were  to  pass.  We 
occupied  (after  passing^  the  mountain)  more  than 
half  a  month  in  making  the  progress  of  a  few 
days,  blundering  along  a  tortuous  course,  through 
deep  snow,  whidi  already  began  to  choke  up  the 
passes,  and  wastins  our  time  in  searching  the 
way.  The  11th  of  December  we  found  ourselves 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  dd  J^orit  oanon^  where 
that  river  issues  from  the  Sierra  San  Juan — 

*  A  fork  of  the  Colorado  of  the  Golf  of  California. 


one  of  the  highest,  most  rugged,  and  impractica- 
ble of  all  the  Rocky  Mountain  ranges,  inaccessi- 
ble to  trappers  and  hunters,  even  in  summer. 
Across  the  point  of  this  eleyated  range  our  guide 
conducted  us,  and  having  stiU  great  confidence  in 
this  man's  knowledge,  we  pressed  onwards  with 
fatal  resolution.  Even  along  the  river  bottoms 
the  snow  was  already  breast  deep  for  the  mules, 
and  falling  frequency  in  the  valley  and  almost 
constantly  on  the  mountains.  The  oold  was  ex* 
traordinary.  At  the  warmest  liours  of  the  day 
(between  one  and  two)  the  thermometer  (Fah- 
renheit) stood,  in  the  shade  of  a  tree  trunk,  at 
zero;  and  that  was  a  favourable  day,  the  sun 
shining  and  a  moderate  breeze.  Jac^  of  the 
nights  and  the  storms  I 

^^  We  pressed  up  towards  the  summit,  the  snow 
deepening  as  we  rose,  and  in  four  or  five  days  of 
this  struggling  and  climbing,  all  on  foot,  we 
reached  the  naked  rid^  which  lie  above  the 
line  of  the  timbered  region,  and  which  form  the 
dividing  heiffhts  between  the  waters  of  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Pacific  oceans.  On  our  first  attempt  to 
cross  we  encountered  a  pouderie — (di^  snow 
driven  thick  through  the  air  by  violent  wmd,  and 
in  which  objects  are  visible  only  at  a  short  dis- 
tance)— and  were  driven  back,  having  some  ten 
or  twelve  men  variously  frosen — ^&oe,  hands  or 
feet.  Meantime  it  snowed  steadily.  The  next 
day  we  renewed  the  attempt  to  scale  the  summit^ 
and  were  more  fortunate,  as  it  then  seemed. 
Making  mauls,  and  beating  down  a  road,  or 
trench  through  the  deep  snow,  we  forced  the  as- 
cent in  defiance  of  the  driving /MmJerie,  orossed 
the  crest,  descended  a  little,  and  encamped  imme- 
diately bslow  in  the  edge  of  the  tambeied  region. 
The  trail  showed  as  if  a  defeated  party  had  passed 
by — ^packs,  pack  saddles,  scatt^^  artides  of 
clothing,  and  dead  mules  strewed  along.  We 
were  encamped  about  twelve  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Westward  the  coantn 
was  buried  in  snow.  The  storm  continued.  Au 
movement  was  paralysed.  To  advance  with  the 
expedition  was  impossible;  to  get  back,  impossi- 
ble. Our  fate  stood  revealed.  We  were  over- 
taken by  sudden  and  inevitable  ruin.  The  poor 
animals  were  to  go  first.  The  only  places  where 
mss  could  be  had  were  the  extreme  summits  of 
the  Sierra,  where  the  sweeping  winds  kept  the 
rocky  mund  bare,  and  where  the  men  could  not 
live.  JBelow,  in  the  timbered  region,  the  poinr 
animals  oould  not  get  about,  the  snow  beine  deep 
enough  to  bury  them  alive.  It  was  instanSy  ap- 
parent that  we  should  lose  eveiy  one. 

'^  I  took  my  resolution  immediately,  and  deter- 
mined to  recross  the  mountain  back  to  the  yaUey 
of  the  Rio  del  Mrte,  dragging  o^  packing  the 
baggage  by  men.  With  great  labour  the  bag- 
ga^  was  transported  across  the  crest  to  the  head 
springs  of  a  littie  stream  leading  to  tho  main 
river.  A  few  days  were  sufficient  to  destroy  that 
fine  band  of  mules  which  you  saw  me  purohase 
last  &U  on  the  frontier  of  Missouri.     They 
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eenerallj  kept  huddled  together ;  and,  us  they 
froze,  one  would  be  seen  to  tumble  down,  and  dis- 
appear under  the  drivmff  snow. 

"  In  this  situatinn  I  determined  to  send  in  a 
party  to  the  Spanish  settlements  of  New  Mexico 
for  provisionB,  and  for  mules  to  transport  our 
bag^ige.  With  eeonomy,  and  aflter  we  should 
leave  the  mules,  we  had  not  two  weeks'  provisions 
in  the  camp ;  and  these  consisted  of  a  reserve  of 
maccaroni,  bacon,  sugar,  &o.,  intended  for  the 
last  extremity.  It  was  indispensable  to  send  for 
relief.  I  asked  for  volunteers  for  the  service. 
From  the  many  that  offered  I  chose  King,  Brack- 
enridfle,  Creutzfeldt,  and  the  guide,  Williams,  and 
placed  the  party  under  the  command  of  King, 
with  directions  to  send  me  an  express  in  case  of 
the  least  delay  at  the  settlements.  It  was  the 
day  after  Christmas  that  this  little  party  set  out 
for  relief. 

"The  party  for  relief  being  gone,  we  of  the 
camp  occupied  ourselves  in  removing  the  baggage 
and  equipage  down  the  side  of  the  mountain  to 
die  river  in  the  valley,  which  we  accomplished  in 
a  few  days. 

"  Sixteen  days  passed  away,  and  no  tidings 
from  the  party  sent  for  relief.  I  became  oppres- 
sed with  anxiety,  weaiy  of  delay,  and  determined 
to  ffo  myself,  both  in  search  of  the  absent  party, 
and  in  search  of  relief  in  the  Mexican  settlements. 
Leaving  tlie  camp  employed  with  the  baggage, 
under  the  command  of  Yincenthaler,  with  injunc- 
tions to  follow  me  in  three  days,  I  set  off  down 
the  river  with  a  small  party,  consisting  of  Godey, 
his  young  nephew,  Preuss,  and  Saunders,  coloured 
servant  We  carried  our  arms  and  provisions  for 
two  or  three  days.  In  the  camp,  left  under  the 
oommand  of  Yincenthaler,  the  messes  only  had 
provisions  for  a  few  meals,  and  a  supply  <^  five 
pounds  of  sugar  to  each  man. 
.  On  the  fifth  day,  after  leaving  the  camp,  we 
SDiprised  an  Indian  on  the  ice  of  the  river.  He 
proved  to  be  a  Utah,  son  of  a  G-rand  River  chief 
whom  we  had  formerly  known,  and  he  behaved 
towards  us  in  a  friendly  manner.  We  encamped 
near  them  at  nidit  ij  a  present  of  a  rifle,  my 
two  blankets  and  other  promised  rewards  when 
we  should  get  in,  I  prevfuled  on  this  Indian  to  eo 
with  us  as  a  guide  to  the  little  Rio  Colorado 
settlement,  and  to  take  with  him  four  of  his  horses 
to  carry  our  little  baggage.  The  horses  were 
miserably  poor,  and  could  only  get  alone  at  a  slow 
walk.  On  the  next  day,  the  sixth  of  our  pro- 
gress, we  left  the  Indian  lodees  late,  and  travelled 
some  six  or  seven  miles.  About  sunset  we  dis- 
covered a  little  smoke,  in  a  grove  of  timber,  off 
from  the  river,  and,  thinking  perhaps  it  might  be 
oar  excess  party,  King  and  his  men,  on  their 
return,  we  went  to  see.  This  was  the  twenty- 
second  day  since  that  party  had  left  us,  and  the 
sixth  since  we  had  left  the  camp  under  Yincen- 
thaler. We  found  them — ^three  of  them ;  CreutK- 
feldt,  Brackenridge,  and  Williams— the  most 
miserable  objects  1  had  ever  beheld.    I  did  not 


recognise  Creutzfeldt's  features,  when  Bracken- 
ridee  brought  him  and  told  me  his  name.  They 
had  been  starving !  King  had  starved  to  death 
a  few  days  before.  By  aid  of  the  Indian  horses 
we  carried  these  three  with  us,  down  to  the  valley, 
to  the  Piieblo  on  the  Little  Colorado,  which  we 
reached  the  fourtlf  day  afterwards, — ^the  tenth 
after  leaving  the  camp  on  the  mountains — ^havins 
travelled  through  snow,  and  on  foot,  one  hundred 
and  sixty  miles. 

^'  I  look  upon  the  feeling  which  induced  me  to 
set  out  from  the  camp  as  an  inspiration.  Had  I 
remained  there,  waiting  the  retom  of  poor  King's 
party,  every  man  of  us  must  have  perished. 

''The  morning  after  reaching  the  Little  Colo- 
rado Pud>lo,  (horses  and  supplies  not  being  there,) 
Grodey  and  I  rode  on  to  the  Rio  Htmdo,  and 
thence  to  Taos,  about  twenty-five  miles,  where  we 
found  what  we  needed ;  and  the  next  morning 
Godey,  with  four  Mexicans,  thirty  horses  or 
mules,  and  provisions,  set  out  on  his  return  to 
the  relief  of  Yincenthaler's  par^.  I  heard  from 
him  at  the  Little  Colorado  Fueblo,  which  he 
reached  the  same  day  he  left  me,  and  pressed  on 
the  next  morning.  On  the  way  he  received  an 
accession  of  eieht  or  ten  horses  turned  over  to 
him  by  the  orders  of  Major  Beall,  of  the  army, 
commanding  officer  of  this  northern  district  of 
New  Mexico.  From  him  I  received  the  offer  of 
every  ud  in  his  power,  and  such  actual  assistance 
as  he  was  able  to  render.  Some  horses,  which 
he  had  just  recovered  frt>m  the  Utahs,  were  loan- 
ed to  me,  and  he  supplied  me  from  the  commis- 
sary's department  wim  provisions,  which  I  could 
have  had  nowhere  else. 

^^  Monday,  January  29. — ^No  news  from 
Gbdey.  A  great  deal  of  falling  weather — ^rain 
and  sleet  here — snow  in  the  mountains. 

<<  I  am  anxiously  waiting  to  hear  from  my 
party^  and  in  much  uneasiness  as  to  their  fitite. 
My  presence  kept  them  toflethef  and  quiet :  my 
absence  may  have  had  a  bad  effecj*.  When  we 
overtook  Kmg's  famishing  party,  Brackenridge 
said  to  me  'htfeU  himsdfaafeJ  " 


A  FEMALE  COMMITTED  TOE  BXMTJBDXQ  TO  TAKX 
AN  OATH. 

At  Exeter  Asozes,  on  Toesday,  before  Justice 
Williams,  a  woman  who  was  called  as  witness  in 
a  case,  refused  to  be  sworn  to  ^ve  evidence  before 
the  grand  jury.  The  Judge:  What  is  your 
reason?  Witness :  I  think  it  wrong.  The  Judge: 
Do  you  belong  to  any  particular  sect  ?  Witness : 
No;  I  belong  to  the  Church  of  England.  The 
Judge :  Do  you  believe  in  the  articles  of  our  re- 
ligion f  Witness:  Yes.  The  Judge:  Then  you 
read  your  Prayer  Book  1  The  Witness :  I  read 
the  Bible,  Matt.  v.  The  Judge :  You  must  be 
sworn.  Witness :  What  is  the  penalW^for  re- 
fusing? The  Judge:  Imprisonment.  Witness: 
Tien  I  must  submit  to  the  penalty.  It  was  very 
foolish;  but  having  thought  of  it>  I  can't  help  it. 
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Justioe  Willuuns  haying  consulted  Lord  Denman^ 
again  addressed  the  witness.  The  Judge :  I  will 
give  yon  an  hour  to  consider  of  it,  and  during 
that  time  I  recommend  yon  to  read  the  articles 
of  the  Church  to  which  you  belong.  If,  haying 
done  that,  you  persist  in  your  determination, 
I  have  no  altemadre  but  to  commit  you  to  prison. 
Witness :  The  hour  will  be  of  no  use.  I  am  Tery 
sorry  f<Nr  it.'— Judge :  So  am  I.  The  matter  then 
stood  over,  and  it  was  understood  that  a  clergy- 
man was  sent  for  to  see  the  woman,  and  talk  to 
her.  At  a  subsequent  part  of  the  day  the  witness 
was  again  called  forward.  The  Judge  :  I  under- 
stand you  haye  seen  a  clergyman  ?  Witness :  I 
have.  The  Judge :  You  are  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  EngLind  ?  Witness :  I  am.  The 
Judge:  Are  you  aware  that  the  bishops  and 
clergy  of  your  Church  feel  no  scru^  in  taking 
the  oath  ?  Witness :  I  am.  The  Judge :  Why 
have  you  scruples  7  Witness :  Because  I  have 
seen  it  in  the  Bible.  The  Judge:  Then  yon 
must  take  her  into  custody,  and  take  her  to  the 
oountygaol.  I  have  no  altematire.  The  witness, 
Mrs.  Watson,  a  respectable  married  woman,  was 
then  taken  into  custody. — Leeds  Mercmy, 
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of  unity,  he  must  sincerely  regret  the  appearance 
of  discord  in  any  part  of  our  beloved  and  highly- 
faToured  society  3  and  gladly  would  he  exercise  his 
influence,  however  small  it  roust  necessarily  be,  to 
restore  and  establish  the  harmony  of  the  body,  on  a 
pennanent  basis.  While  we  continue  surrounded 
with  the  frailties  of  humanity,  and  experience  di- 
versities of  growth,  some  varieties  of  opinion,  even 
on  points  of  acknowledged  importance,  may  be 
reasonably  expected ;  yet  the  tme  church,  however 
constituted,  and  wherever  located,  is  essentially 
one  and  undivided. 


In  the  condition  of  our  religious  Society  at  the 
present  time,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  distant 
subscribers  will  be  anxious  to  learn  what  proceed- 
ings took  place  at  the  Yearly  Meeting  which  has 
recently  closed.    Knowing,  as  we  all  do,  the  diver- 
sity of  opinion  in  relation  to  some  of  the  important 
measures  of  that  body,  which  exists  among  those 
who  are  no  doubt  desirons  of  maintaining  the  doc- 
trines and  testimonies  of  the  society  unimpaired, 
the  Editor  would  gladly  have  been  excused  from 
exposing  to  public  view  the  evidence  of  divided 
opinion,  if  nothing  more,  which  the  proceedings  of 
our  late  Yearly  Meeting  afford.    But  our  distant 
readers  will  no  doubt  expect,  and  it  is  believed 
they  have  a  right  to  expect,  a  candid  account  of 
transactions  in  which  they  feel  deeply  interested, 
and  of  which  they  could  not  be  witnesses.     It 
appears  much  more  eligible  that  Friends  should 
receive   a  concise   and   correct  account   of  the 
leading  facts  of  these  proceedings,  through  the 
medium  of  the  Review,  than  that  they  should  be 
left  to^  glean  their  information  from  common  fame, 
which  is  proverbially  uncertain. 

In  the  account  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting 
in  this  and  the  preceding  number,  the  Editor  has 
laboured  to  exhibit  a  candid  and  unvarnished  state- 
ment of  factS)  leaving  to  his  readers  the  task  of 
supplying  the  comment  and  the  colouring.  FuQy 
believing  that  Christ  is  not  divided,  and  that  the 
Christian  spirit  is  always  experienced  to  be  a  spirit 


The  circumstance  of  a  woman,  belonging  to  the 
Episcopalian  profession,  having  been  conmiitted  to 
prison  for  refusing  to  take  an  oath,  affords  a  striking- 
illustration  of  the  facility  with  which  a  plain,  unso- 
phbticated  understanding,  looking  to  the  unequivo- 
cal testimony  of  Scripture,  without  regard  to  the 
glosses  which  learned  ignorance  or  sophistry  im- 
poses upon  the  text,  arrives  at  a  correct  con- 
clusion. Were  we  to  admit,  which  we  do  not) 
the  doctrine  which  many  professors  of  the  Qiris- 
tian  name  espouse  and  defend,  that  the  Scrip- 
tures are  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  it  is 
not  easy  to  perceive  how  any  other  conclusion  can 
be  obtained  than  the  one  to  which  this  unassuming 
female  arrived.  If  the  words^  swear  not  at  all,  do 
not  mean  that  an  oath  must  not  be  taken,  we  may 
well  enquire  of  the  most  astute  commentators^  what 
do  they  mean  ? 

The  article  respecting  the  bleaching  of  straw, 
which  was  offered  by  a  correspondent,  is  inserted 
without  changing  the  phraseology  in  any  part.  The 
construction  of  hats  and  bonnets  from  straw  has 
been  found  in  some  instances  an  occupation  by 
which  children  and  invalids  are  enabled  to  add 
considerably  to  their  means  of  support ;  and  we 
willingly  give  currency  to  information  which  is  ca- 
pable of  facilitating  the  acquisition  of  an  honest  and 
comfortable  livelihood. 


Died, — ^In  this  city,  on  the  31st  ult.,  John  R. 
Brown,  son  of  the  late  John  Brown  of  Dover,  New 
Ibmpshire,  in  the  26th  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  warmly  beloved  in  the  kindred  circle, 
and  much  respected  in  the  active  business  of  life. 
His  painful  illness  he  was  enabled,  through  Divine 
Grace,  to  bear  with  exemplary  patience,  regarding 
with  resi^ation  its  uncertain  result.  At  a  time  of 
severe  bodily  affliction  he  remarked,—"  How  suffer- 
ing weans  us  from  the  world !  Pain,  in  sickness,  is 
a  blessing ;  it  makes  the  path  easy  to  give  up  all.'' 
The  day  before  his  peaceful  close,  he  expressed 
himself  willing  to  cue,  because,  through  atoning 
Love,  he  trusted  he  was  prepared. 

Upon  the  brightness  of  youth,  and  the  promises 
of  maturer  manhood,  it  mav  seem,  to  human  feel- 
ing, that  the  frost  of  death  has  untimely  fallen; 
yet  there  is  left,  in  his  removal,  the  impressive 
lesson  of  an  early  release,  and  the  precious  evidence 
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that  the  conflicts  of  time  have  been  exchanged  for 
the  joys  of  eternity. 

Died,— In  Tecumseh,  Lenawee  Co.,  Michigani 
on  the  1st  inst.,  of  coosumption,  Elisha  J.  Saxa- 
MAM,  a  member  of  Adrian  Monthly  Meeting,  (for- 
merly from  North  Marahfield,  Mass.,)  aged  35  years 
and  U  months.  He  bore  a  protracted  illness  with 
patience  and  resignation,  and  through  faith  in  the 
merits  of  the  Redeemer,  death  to  hmi  had  no  ter- 
rors. 


the89<i[i 


On  the  Tth  inst.,  Thomas  V.  Stantoh,  in 
I  89<i  year  of  his  age,  a  member  of  Springborongh 
Monthly  Meeting,  Warren  Co.,  Ohio. 

«— ,  On  the  6th  inst..  at  Macedon,  N.  Y.,  of 
scarlet  ferer,  HsiniT,  elaest  son  of  John  I.  and 
Mary  H»  Thomas,  aged  nearly  six  years. 

HAVERFORD  SCHOOL. 

The  Summer  Term  will  conmience  on  Fourth 
day,  the  9th  of  Fifth  mo.  next.  It  is  particularly 
requested  that  the  names,  ages  and  residence  of 
itudents,  who  propose  to  enter  at  that  time,  be 
forwarded  immediately  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Managers.  No.  39  Market  St.,  where  cir- 
enlars  containing  tiie  informatioii  required  by  pa- 
rents may  be  had. 

PkUadelpkia,  Ath  mo,  27.— 2t. 

PHILADSLPHIA  YfiABLY  BCKKTINa. 

In  oar  Review  of  lust^week,  the  proceedings  of 
ihis  body,  from  the  bqpnning,  to  the  evening  of 
the  17th  instant,  were  briefly  stated.  The  meeting 
convened  on  Fourth-day  morning,  the  18th,  at 
10  o^plock;  and  near  thebeginninff  of  the  sitting, 
the  reading  of  the  report  from  we  Meeting  for 
Sufferings,  relative  to  the  difficnlties  in  New 
En^nd  Yearly  Meeting,  was  commenced.  The 
purport  of  this  report  may  be  briefly  stated  as 
follows  : — ^Firsty  a  narrative  of  facts ;  beginning 
with  the  publication  in  England  of  certain  letters 
written  by  a  minister  then  on  a  visit  to  that  conn- 
try ;  and  detailing  the  proceedings  which  issued  in 
the  disownment  of  that  minister,  and  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  judgment,  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  in 
1844.  A  review  is  also  ^ven,  of  the  proceedings 
which  led  to  a  separation  in  Swansey  Monthly 
Meetinffy  in  Rhode  Island  Quarter,  and  eventually 
in  1845,  in  the  Yearly  Meeting.  Several  of  the 
measures  adopted  by  Friends  there,  are  pro- 
nounced inocHisistent  witb  their  own  discipline ; 
and  though  the  report  admits  that  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  ^*  smaller  body "  are  not  to  be  con- 
sidered us  a  safe  precedent  for  the  setting  up  of  a 
Yearly  Meeting,  it  advances  the  opinion  that  in- 
asmuch as  these  Friends  appear  to  have  been  sin- 
cerely desirous  of  maintaining  our  doctrines  and 
testimonies,  and  had  suffered  oppression,  they  are 
entitled  to  be  con^dered  as  members  of  the  re- 
ligious Societv  of  Friends,  and  to  be  recognized 
as  such  by  their  brethren,  as  far  as  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  secure  their  rights.  And  in  relation  to 
the  '^  larger  body,^'  it  is  declared^  that  until  they 
retract  or  annul  their  proceedings,  it  is  not  per- 
ceived how  unity  can  be  restored.  The  report 
conclndes  with  an  earnest  exhortation  to  Friends 


there,  to  become  reconciled  to  each  other,  and  to 
unite  in  support  of  the  testimonies  of  truth. 

It  was  satisfactory  to  observe  that  the  charge 
which  we  have  several  times  heard  advanced  by 
individuals,  of  unsoundness  on  the  part  of  New 
England  Yearly  Meeting,  was  not  urged  in  this 
document. 

The  reading  of  this  paper  occupied  nearly  two 
hours ;  and' soon  after  it  was  finished,  a  proposal 
was  made  to  defer  the  consideration  of  it  until 
another  year. 

In  support  of  this  proposal,  the  meeting  was 
reminded  that  the  ^ument  was  very  long,  and 
involved  numerous  important  ccHisiderations,  on 
which  we  coidd  not  prudently  decide  without  time 
for  deliberate  reflection;  and  that  the  adop- 
tion of  it,  if  once  effected,  was  a  measure  from 
which  it  would  afterwards  be  difficult  to  recede. 
A  very  extensive  expression  of  concurrence  with 
this  proposal  ensued.  It  however  became  evident 
that  thui  cautions  proceeding  was  not  likely  to 
obtain  the  general  approval.  The  evidence  of  an 
]nclinati<Mk  to  bring  the  case  to  a  conclusion  without 
further  delay,  necessarily  brought  the  merits  of 
the  report  itself  under  consideration.'  It  then 
evidently  appeared  that  the  members  of  the  Meet- 
ing far  Sufferings,  though  the  report  was  pre- 
sented on  the  minutes  of  that  body,  were  by  no 
means  united  upon  the  subject.  Sevcnral  of  them, 
including  some  of  the  most  experienced  among 
them,  expressed  themselves  in  decided  oppo- 
sition to  it.  In  this  judgment  they  were  sup- 
ported by  a  large  number  of  Friends,  who  are 
not  members  of  that  body,  and  who  of  course  had 
not  previously  heard  the  document. 

It  was  urged,  that  this  measure  was  inconsistent     \ 
with  the  order  prescribed  by  our  Lord,  inasmuch 
as  our  brethren  in  New  England,  supposing  them 
in  error,  had  not  been  expostulated  with  previ- 
ously to  our  condemning  their  proceedings. 

i^ong  the  objections  to  the  adoption  of  this 
report,  it  was  urged  that  one  Yearly  Meeting  had 
no  authority  to  rejudge  and  reverse  the  disci- 
plinary proceedings  of  another;  the  exclusive 
power  to  frame  and  superintend  the  administration 
of  its  own  discipline,  being  held  by  each  Yearly 
Meeting.  To  this  it  was  answered  that  this  doe- 
trine  was  undeniably  true,  as  a  general  rule,  but 
that  Friends  in  New  England,  by  publishing  and 
sending  us  an  account  of  their  proceedings,  had 
invited  and  imposed  upon  ns  the  duty  of  such  an 
examination. 

The  publication,  however,  of  an  aeconnt  of 
these  proceedings,  was  reprded  by  others,  as  de- 
signed for  the  informatian  and  satisfaction  of 
Friends,  and  not  as  a  submission  of  their  acts, 
in  the  administration  of  their  discipline,  to  the 
supervision  of  any  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  So- 
ciety. Hence  no  examination  of  the  correctneas 
of  tjLese  proceedings  was  attempted  in  the  Yearly 
Meeting.     ^ 

In  the  course  of  this  discussion,  reference  was 
made  to  the  testimony  at  Camden,  in  1880,  in 
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which  it  is  clearly  staled  that  the  oondiiaioiis  of 
our  meetinffs  ^<  have  neyer  been  oome  to  by  a  vote 
or  the  opinion  of  a  majority ;  no  question  is  ever 
taken  by  reference  to  numbm,  or  yotee,  or  a  ma- 
jority, or  any  thing  like  thaf  ^' Where  any 
difficulty  occurs  from  a  variety  of  opinions,  or 
different  views,  time  is  given,  in  order  to  arrive  at 
the  proper  sense  of  the  meeting/'  In  all  the  ex- 
perience of  the  witness,  "  as  derk,  one  of  three 
things  has  taken  place,  with  general  satis&otion 
to  Friends.  First,  Friends  submitting  to  the 
minute  of  the  prevailing  sense  of  the  meeting,  as 
takei^  bv  the  derk.  S^on^^  Postponing  the  mat- 
ter for  niture  consideration;  or  Thixd,  By  reject- 
in|^  the  proposition,  whatever  it  might  be,  or  dis- 
missing it,  and  they  have  thus  come  together 
harmoniously  and  happily.'^  It  wss  contended 
that  these  prindples  were  still  correct,  but  that 
this  report  could  not  be  adopted  without  entirely 
disreguding  them«  • 

About  two  hours  were  employed  in  earnest 
discussion ;  and  notwithstanding  the  interest  which 
was  evidently  taken  in  the  question,  the  moment- 
ous prindples  involved,  and  the  consequences 
which  may  be  reaaonabl  v  apprehended  him  the 
measure,  there  was  much  less  exdtement  mani- 
fested than  might  have  been  anticipated. 

Although  a  great  number  of  voices  were 
raised  in  opposition  to  the  adoption  of  the  report, 
yet  a  much  greater  number  appeared  in  its  &vour. 
A  minute  was  at  length  made  by  the  derk, 
stating  that  it  was  conduded  it  was  best  to  adopt 
the  report,  and  directing  a  copy  to  be  presented 
to  each  of  the  bodies  in  New  England,  and  that 
the  matter  should  be  left  with  Siem  for  their 
consideration.  When  this  minute  was  read  a 
lam  number  of  Friends  expressed  their  dissent. 
The  meeting  having  been  in  session  betweoi 
four  and  five  hours,  an  adjournment  was  soon 
afterwards  proposed  and  agreed  to. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  a  short  session 
was  hdd,  in  which  the  reports  respeetinff  n>iritu- 
ous  liquor  were  read.  From  them  we  find,  that 
the  number  of  our  members  who  use  this  artlde 
as  a  drink,  o^  supply  it  to  their  workmen  for  that 
purpose,  has  condderably  diminished  within  a 
few  years  past;  and  in  some  quarters,  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  are  now  in  this  practice. 
Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meetings  were  again 
i^vised  to  continue  their  labours  for  the  extinc- 
tion of  this  pemicioos  practice,  and  report  the 
result  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  next  year. 

An  impressive  testimony  from  Muncey  Monthly 
Meeting,  approved  by  Phikddphia  Quarter,  re- 
specting our  beloved  friend,  Mercy  Ellis,*  was 
read  at  the  close  of  this  session.  It  was  heard  with 
evident  satisfaction,  and  directed  to  be  recorded. 
On  Fifth  day  morning,  meetings  for  worship 
being  held  as  usual,  the  Yearly  Meeting  did  not 
convene  until  afternoon.  ^ 


In  the  afternoon  the  report  of  the  committee 
charged  with  the  concern  for  the  dvilisitioii  and 
improvement  of  the  Indian  natives  was  read,  firom 
which  it  appears  that  the  remnant  of  these  once 
numerous  tribes,  now  residing  on  the  Allegany, 
to  whom  the  care  of  this  committee  has  been  for 
several  vears  chiefiy  confined,  are  gradually, 
though  slowly,  advandns  in  agncultural  improve- 
ments, and  that  a  disposition  to  encourage  the 
education  of  their  diildren,  has  been  growing 
among  them.  A  schod  house,  at  Gold  Spring, 
has  been  recently  erected  at  the  expense  of  the 
state  of  New  Y^ ;  and  one  near  Tunenssa,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river,  has  been  built  by  the 
natives,  aided  by  an  appropriation  from  the  funds 
at  the  disposal  of  the  committee.  Two  schools 
under  the  care  of  Friends  have  been  kept  up  dur- 
ing mat  part  of  the  year ;  and  about  forty  native 
children  have  partaken  of  instruction  in  them.   ' 

Our  friend,  Ebenezer  Worth,  has  continued 
his  valuable  services  to  these  people;  but  the 
committee  are  very  desirous  of  obtaining  a  suita- 
bly qualified  man  and  his  wife,  to  aid  in  the  in- 
struction of  the  women  in  domestic  economy. 
The  improvement  of  the  native  females  appears 
essential  to  the  advancement  of  the  men. 

The  minute  from  our  brethren  of  New  York 
Yearly  Meeting,  respecting  a  conference  at  Bal- 
timore,* was  Uien  taken  into  consideration. 
After  a  time  of  deliberation,  it  was  conduded  to 
decline  taking  part  in  the  measure,  and  that  our 
Friends  of  New  York  should  be  ref^tectfuUy  ap- 
prised of  this  conclusion. 

On  Sixth  day,  the  20th,  two  sessions  were 
held,  in  which  epistles  to  the  Yeariy  Meetings  of 
London,  Dublin,  New  Yoric,  Baltimore,  North 
Carolina,  Ohio,  and  Indiana,  were  produced  bv 
the  committee,  read  and  adopted.  After  whid^ 
the  meeting  dosed  in  the  usraJ  manner. 


For  Frienda'  Rerlew. 

DDUCOnONS    FOR    CUTTINa    AND    WEXTENING 
STRAW. 

As  the  following  directions  may  be  usefid  to 
some  friends  in  remote  dtuations,  I  ofier  them 
for  insertion. 

Cut  ire  near  the  ground  when  the  gnun  is  in 
the  milk;  tie  it  in  small  bundles,  cut  off  the 
heads,  then  dip  it  in  boiling  water;  (if  you  can- 
not dip  it,  pour  boilmg  water  over  it,  though 
dipping  is  best,)  dry  it  in  the  sun  thoroughly, 
taking  it  in  at  night,  so  that  no  dew  fkUs  upon 
it.  Cut  out  that  part  of  the  straw  that  is  under 
the  husk,  and  tie  it  in  small  bundles  to  make 
fine  braid  for  nice  bonnets.  For  coarse  hats,  the 
whole  length  between  the  joints  may  be  taken 
and  used. 

To  Bleach  or  Whiien  Straw,  Take  a  barrd 
with  one  head  out;  take  the  bundles  of  straw  you 


♦  Foran  obituary  reipecting  her,  i6«  Vol.  I.,  p.  345,       •This  minuU  wu  published  in  Vol.  I.,  p.  023,  of 
of  this  Review.  |  this  joaroal. 
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have  cut  and  wet  them  with  hot  soap  suds ;  tie 
them  in  the  barrel  as  near  the  head  that  remains 
in;  as  you  can.  Dig  a  hole  m  the  ground  a  few 
inches  deep,  a  little  larger  than  the  barrel,  put 
some  ashes  in  the  middle  of  the  barrel,  then  heat 
some  iron  vessel,  and  put  some  coals  upon  the 
ashes,  and  put  the  hot  iron  vessel  upon  the  coals. 
Put  into  the  iron  vessel  two  ounces  of  sulphur 
(or  brimstone)  for  every  pound  of  straw.  Set 
the  barrel  with  the  straw  in  it  over  the  iron  ves- 
sel, and  heap  up  some  dirt  around  it  to  make  it 
tight.  Let  it  remain  all  night,  and  if  it  is  not 
as  white  as  you  want  it,  repeat  the  operation, 
taking  care  to  wet  the  straw  every  tune  you 
smoke  it,  or  the  smoking  will  do  no  good.  Old 
straw,  leghorn,  or  palm-leaf  hats  or  bonnets  may 
be  whitened  in  this  way,  if  they  are  thoroughly 
washed  with  a  brush  or  sponge  and  soap  suds  ben- 
fore  smoking.  Straw  must  always  be  wet  when 
it  is  braide^  to  prevent  its  breaking.  An  inge- 
nious person  can  learn  to  braid  or  plait  straw  by 
taking  a  piece  of  old  braid,  and  wet  it,  and  pi(Jk 
it  to  pieces,  and  then  braid  it  again ;  short  pieces 
of  braid  may  be  obtained  at  the  bonnet  makers. 
As  the  straw  will  soon  be  large  enough  to  cut,  I 
hope  every  friend  in  the  country  who  has  a  £unily 
of  children,  will  save  some  straw  and  try  it  I 
have  heard  of  children  who  earned  their  clothes, 
at  four  years  of  age,  braiding  straw.  N. 


THS  LAST  DATS  OF  THOMAS  LBB  TAYLOR. 

'^  Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the  up- 
right; for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace/'  From 
these  words  of  the  royal  Psalmist,  it  is  evident 
that  there  were,  under  the  dispensation  of  the 
Law,  men  who  were  esteemed  perfect  and  upright. 
And  beyond  all  doubt,  such  men  lived  to  the 
glory  of  Ood,  and  received  the  end  of  their  faith, 
even  the  salvation  of  their  souls. 

And  if,  under  '*  the  Law,  which  was  weak,'' 
and  which  in  itself  ^^made  nothing  perfect," 
there  were  men  who  were  perfect  and  upright, 
much  more  may  we  expect  to  find  such  under  the 
dispensation  of  the  Oospel ;  respecting  which  the 
apostle  Paul  says,  *'  Qod  sending  his  own  Son 
in  the  likeness  of  sinful  fl.esh,  and  for  sin,  con- 
demned sin  in  the  flesh,  that  the  righteousness  of 
the  Law  might  be  fulfilled  in  us,  who  walk  not 
after  the  fiesh,  but  after  the  Spirit." 

Perfection  is  indeed  the  standard  of  attainment 
set  before  the  Christian  by  his  Lord  and  Master, 
whose  command  is,  ^'Be  ye  therefore  perfect, 
even  as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect ;" 
and  it  is  a  question  of  vast  impdrtanoe,  how  this 
state  of  perfection  is  to  be  attained.  No  man 
can  claim  it  of  works,  for  ^^  all  have  sinned  and 
come  short  of  the  glory  of  Gk)d."  But  is  not  the 
man  who,  through  <'  repentance  toward  Ood,  and 
faith  toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  has  re- 
ceived the  forgiveness  of  sins;  and  who,  in  hum- 
ble dependence  upon  God,  seeks  help  from  him 
day  by  day^  to  '' perfect  holiness  in  tiie  four  of  the 


Lord,"  to  be  esteemed  a  perfect  and  an  upright 
man,  in  the  true,  scriptural  sense  of  these  terms  ? 

K  a  man  who  has  attained  to  such  a  state, 
should  be  overtaken  with  a  fault,  being  in  the 
habit  of  watchinff  over  his  own  soul,  he  will 
quickly  perceive  his  error,  and  humble  himself 
before  GKkI,  and  in  renewed  repentance,  will  seek 
forgiveness  through  Christ,  who  offered  himself 
on  the  cross,  a  sacrifice  for  our  sins,  and  who  is 
the  '' fountain  set  open  for  sin  and  for  unclean- 
ness."  Thus  hk  condition  will  be  restored ;  and 
walking  before  (}od  with  increasing  love  and 
fear,  he  will  become  increasingly  established  in 
holiness.  The  man  who  has  faith  in  the  promise, 
^' Ask  and  ye  shall  receive;"  and  who  believes 
in  the  power  of  Qod  to  sanctify  his  believinff 
children  "  wholly,  in  body,  soul,  and  spirit,"  will 
not  rest  until  he  knows  deliverance  through 
Christ,  both  from  the  guilt  and  power  of  sin ; 
until  by  the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  is  enabled 
to  take  up  the  cross,  deny  himself,  and  follow 
Christ. 

If  such  a  man  be  called  to  leave  this  world, 
even  in  the  meridian  of  life,  he  is  found,  with  his 
treasure^  in  heaven,  and  his  heart  there  also.  Far 
from  being  surprised  or  dismayed,  he  has  lived 
under  a  sense  of  the  uncertainty  of  time,  and  is 
sustained  by  that  peace  of  God  which  passeth  the 
understandmg  of  man  in  his  unregenerate  state, 
and  which  keeps  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
righteous,  through  Jesus  Christ.  Such  a  one 
may  have  beeii  closely  attached  to  the  nearest 
connections  in  life ;  but  even  these  he  is  enabled 
to  commit  resignedly  unto  the  Lord;  and  he 
Imows,  that  though  he  would  willingly  have  cared 
for.  them  longer,  had  this  been  m  accordance 
with  the  divine  will,  yet,  as  regards  himself,  ^'  to 
depart  and  to  be  with  Christ  is"  indeed  ''far 
better." 

Among  numberless  witnesses  to  the  truth  of 
these  observadons,  was  Thomas  Lee  Taylor,  of 
Pontefract,  in  Yorkshire,  who  died  at  the  age  of 
forty-two,  and  to  whose  character  and  last  hours 
the  attention  of  the  reader  is  here  invited.  He 
was  bom  at  Woodbridge,  in  Suffolk,  in  1802,  and 
was  brought  up  in  connexion  with  the  Episcopal 
Church.  While  a  young  man,  he  became  awa- 
kened to  the  importance  of  true  religion,  and  to 
its  spiritual  and  experimental  chancter;  and 
leaving  the  forms  and  ceremonies  in  which  he 
had  been  educated,  he  sought  to  become  one  of 
those  worshippers  who  '^  worship  the  Father  in 
spirit  and  in  truth."  Li  this  state  of  mind,  after 
some  search  into  the  principles  of  other  religious 
professors,  he  united  himself  with  the  Society  of 
Friends,  under  the  conviction,  that  their  views  <^ 
the  Goq)el  were  in  true  accordance  with  the  New 
Testament. 

Li  the  year  1826,  he  settled  at  Pontefract, 
where  he  became  well  known  as  an  industrious 
tradesman,  remarkable  for  his  meek  and  agreea- 
ble manners,  for  his  conscientious  integrity,  and 
for  his  labours  to  promote  the  best  welfiire  of  his 
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fellow  men.  He  was  reffalar  in  attending  the 
meetinss  for  divine  worship  of  the  Society  to 
which  he  had  become  united;  and  in  these  meet- 
ings his  deportment  in  waiting  upon  Ood  in 
ailence,  was  remarkably  reverent.  As  he  grew 
in  graoe^  he  became  deeply  concerned  for  the 
apiritual  wel&re  of  his  fellow-men^  and  especially 
that  of  his  fellow-professors;  to  the  latter  he 
sometimes  addressed  a  word  of  exhortation,  not 
only  privately,  but  also  in  their  religious  assem- 
blies, to  their  comfort  and  edifi&tion.  He  was 
diligent  likewise  in  giving  religious  counsel  to  his 
neighbours ;  and  such  was  the  kindness  of  his 
manner,  and  his  consideration  for  the  feelings  of 
others,  that  he  generally  secured  their  respectful 
attention  and  Sieir  esteem.  If  he  heard  any 
osing  profligate  language,  he  would  watch  for 

Sportunities  to  expostulate  with  them,  when 
ey  were  free  from  irritation,  and  he  would  often 
accompany  his  expostulation  with  an  appropriate 
Tract. 

He  appeared  through  life,  to  entertain  a  low 
estimate  of  his  own  spiritual  attainments,  and 
great  distrust  of  himself.  He  several  times  re- 
marked that,  in  an  early  stage  of  his  Christian 
experience,  the  words  of  Scripture  were  power- 
fnlJj  impressed  on  his  mind,  ''  Let  him  that 
thinketh  he  standeth,  take  heed  lest  he  fall ;'' 
and  that  during  the  progress  of  his  religious 
course,  this  caution  having  been  frequently  re- 
vived, especially  in  seasons  of  retirement,  it  had 
been  an  incitement  to  watchfulness,  and  had  led 
him  to  seek  with  increased  earnestness  for  grace 
and  preservation. 

In  the  autumn  of  1844,  he  took  the  small-pox, 
and  thouffh  he  had  this  disease  mildly,  it  was 
succeeded  by  another,  which  in  a  few  days  termi- 
nated his  valuable  life.  In  the  course  of  his  ill- 
ness, he  spoke  freely  of  his  state  and  prospects ; 
and  from  his  remarks,  the  following  are  selected: 
**How  wonderful  the  love  and  condescension  of 
the  Father,  in  providing  a  sacrifice  avaOable  for 
alir  "What  poor  creatures  we  are!  In  'so 
abort  a  time,  how  much  I  am  reduced !  Wisely 
ordered  no  doubt!" — ^Beins  answered,  "By  Him 
who  doeth  all  things  well,'"  he  emphatically  said, 
*<Tes,  bv  Him  who  doeth  all  things  well.  Pray 
for  me.'^  To  a  person  who  had  oeen  call^  in, 
he  said,  "However  li^tly  we  may,  in  time  of 
health,  esteem  Christian  principles,  I  find  in  this 
time  of  trial,  inexpressible  support  and  comfort 
from  them,  and  earnestly  recommend  them  to 
thee.*'^  The  same  morning,  he  inquired  particu- 
larly, if  it  were  thought  Uiat  he  would  recover; 
and  on  being  informed  that  his  was  a  very  criti- 
m^  case,  he  sweetly  replied,  that  whichever  way 
it  termmated,  all  would  be  well ;  but  that,  had  it 
pleased  the  Almighty  to  prolong  his  Ufe,  he 
should  have  enjoyed  being  with  his  family  and 
friends  a  few  years  longer.  He  also  said  to  a 
friend,  "I  think  the  struggle  will  soon  be  over; 
but  how  delightful,  to  contemplate  joining  Abrar 
ham;  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  with  dear   Christian 


friends,  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  to  be  for 
ever  singing  praises  to  Ood  and  the  Lamb !'' 

Speaking  to  a  near  relative,  he  said,  that  if  he 
had  leaned  on  his  own  strength  he  should  have 
fallen ;  that  divine  aid  alone  had  enabled  him  to 
stand;  and  he  recommended  his  relative  to  de- 
vote a  portion  of  each  day  to  private  retirement, 
fur  the  purpose  of  communing  with  his  own 
heart  bemre  the  Lord ;  saying  tiiat  he  had  him- 
self derived  much  comfort  and  strength  firom  this 
practice. 

Notwithstanding  the  care  he  had  manifested 
frt>m  early  life,  "  to  keep  a  conscience  void  of 
offence  toward  Qod  and  toward  man/'  he  many 
times,  during  his  illness,  expressed  the  deep 
sense  he  felt  of  his  own  unworthiness ;  and  that 
it  was  alone  through  -the  merits  and  intercession 
of  his  dear  Redeemer,  that  he  hoped  to  be  admit- 
ted to  those  glorious  mansions,  where  no  sin  or 
sorrow  can  ever  enter, — that  this  hope  was  as  an 
anchor  to  the  soul,  both  sure  and  steadfieist,  and 
which  entereth  into  that  within  the  vail ;  whither 
the  forerunner  is  for  us  entered,  even  Jesus,  made 
an  high-priest  for  ever.  Very  frequently  he  said, 
that  it  was  no  merit  of  his  own,  that  it  was  all 
ffraoe, — ^free,  unmerited  grace, — ^by  which  he  was 
Sivoured  with  such  clear  evidence  that  aU  would 
be  well ;  repeating, 

*<  Nothing  in  my  band  I  bring. 
Simply  to  thy  cross  I  cling.'' 

He  strove  with  great  earnestness,  to  impress 
upon  his  eldest  son,  the  neoessity  there  is  for  all 
to  experience  a  change  of  hearty  dwelling  veiy 
particularlv  on  the  love  of  the  Father,  in  sending 
his  beloved  Son  into  the  world,  that  whaaoever 
believeth  in  Him  should  not  perish,  but  have 
everbisting  life.  He  also  alluded  to  the  influenoe 
of  the  Hmy  Spirit;  reprovms  for  sin,  and  when 
obeyed,  giving  that  peace,  which  cannot  bo  felt 
while  pursuing  mere  earthly  pleasore. 

Earlv  one  morning,  he  requested  the  family 
might  be  collected  for  the  purpose  of  taking  leave 
of  them.  He  first  addressed  his  young  men; 
after  that  his  wife,  sons,  and  other  relatives,  also 
a  friend  who  had  attended  upon  him,  each  sepa- 
rately, and  in  a  veir  affectionate  and  Impressive 
maimer.  It  would  be  difficult  to  portray  the 
sweet  and  solemn  feeling  that  accompanied  these 
addresses,  or  the  earnest  solicitude  which  he 
evinced,  that  all  might  be  found  faithful,  and 
humbly  endeavouring,  through  divine  grace,  so  to 
live,  that  they  mieht  be  prepared  to  meet  again 
in  heaven.  He  uien  wished  the  7th  chapter  of 
Bevelations  might  be  read,  and  dwelt  particu- 
larlv on  the  text  which  speaks  of  the  white  robes 
of  the  glorified  riehteous.  The  103d  Psalm  was 
also  re^ ;  and  aner  a  short  address  which  could 
not  be  distinctly  understood,  he  concluded  with 
the  lines  of  Cowper : 

<<  To  JssQs,  the  cYown  of  my  hope. 
My  soul  is  in  haste  to  be  gone; 

O  bear  me,  ye  cherubim,  up. 
And  waft  me  away  to  his  throne !" 
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On  some  of  the  fiEtmilj  retommg  from  meeting, 
he  inquired,  ''  Have  you  had  a  good  meeting?'' 
and  said,  '^Fraj  for  me,  that  mercy  may  be  ex- 
tended in  the  hour  of  trial."  To  a  friend  he 
said,  <'  0,  to  meet  where  there  is  no  more  sor- 
row !"  and  on  her  expressing  an  eajnest  desire 
that  this  might  be  the  case,  he  added,  '<  Glorious 
tilings  are  spoken  of  thee,  0  Zion,  the  city  of  the 
great  Eling.  God  is  known  in  her  palaces  for  a 
refuge." 

On  a  message  of  love  being  delivered  to  him 
from  some  of  his  friends,  he  said,  ^'  Mine  to  them, 
and  say  that  I  am  happy,  happy,  happy  I  The 
sting  of  death  is  taken  away.--0  deaui  I  where 
is  thy  sting  ?     0  grave !  where  is  thy  victory  ?" 

On  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  the  Eleventh 
month,  the  day  on  which  he  died,  he  prayed  for 
patience,  as  he  had  often  done  in  the  coarse  of 
his  illness,  and  entreated  those  present  to  pray 
for  him ;  and  soon  after,  his  purified  spirit  quitti^ 
its  earthlv  tenement,  in  the  enjoyment  of  that 
peace  with  God  through  Jesus  Christ,  which  is 
the  blessed  inheritance  of  the  redeemed  of  the 
Lord. 

Eeader,  art  thou  one  of  those  who  are  daily 
seeking  help  from  God,  to  perfect  holiness  in  his 
fear,  and  wno  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  evidence 
of  their  past  sins  being  blotted  out,  through  fJEuth 
in  Christ,  who  offered  himself  upon  the  cross,  a 
propitiatory  sacrifice  for  our  sins  ?  If  this  be  thy 
happy  state,  may  the  Lord  enable  thee,  in  watch- 
fulness and  prayer,  to  hold  out  to  the  termination 
of  thy  life,  and  crown  thee  with  that  peace  which 
marks  the  end  of  the  man  who  is  perfect  in  Christ, 
and  upright  before  the  Lord,  the  Judge  who  can- 
not be  deceived.  But  if  thou  art  one  of  those 
who  are  hoping  to  be  saved  by  Christ,  whilst 
neglecting  the  convictions  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by 
wmch  sin  is  reproved  in  the  heart ;  and  who  are 
not  bringing  forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance — 
If  this  be  thy  state,  be  alarmed  I  lest  He  whom 
thou  callest  thy  Saviour,  but  whom  thou  art  not 
serving  as  thy  Master,  nor  suffering  to  rule  over 
thee  as  thy  Lord,  should  call  thee  to  his  judg- 
ment seat  in  this  state,  and  reject  thee;  for  his 
solemn  declaration  is,  ''Not  every  one  that  sayeth 
unto  me  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  heaven;  but  he  that  docth  the  will  of  my 
Father  which  is  in  heaven." — Or  if  thou  art  one 
of  those  who  mourn  over  their  sins,  but  still  go 
on  transgressing  against  the  light  which  oometh 
by  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  the  witness  of  the 
Spirit  in  thy  own  bosom.  If  this  be  thy  state, 
mayst  thou  learn  to  apply  in  faith  unto  God  for 
strength ;  mayst  thou  believe  that  he  is  both  able 
and  willing  to  help  thee  to  turn  away  from  temp- 
tation; and  that,  as  thou  art  humbled  before  him, 
under  the  conviction  of  thy  own  helplessness  and 
unworthinesB,  and  therefore  askest  of  him  nothing 
in  thy  own  name,  but  only  in  the  worthy  name 
of  Jesus,  our  great  and  merciful  high-priest  and 
advocate  with  the  Father,  he  will  be  faithful  to 
his  promises;  and  will  deliver  thee,  and  crown 


thee  with  his  loving  kindness  and  tender  mercy. 
Then  thou  shalt  know  in  thy  own  experience, 
that  though  the  power  to  be  perfect  and  upright 
is  not  of  man,  the  grace  of  God  is  sufficient  to 
make  those  who  wait  upon  him  for  it  in  fiuth, 
both  perfect  and  upright,  and  to  crown  their  end 
with  peace.  But  if  thou  be  one  of  those  who 
are  heedlessly  living  in  sin,  then  hearken  to  Hie 
voice  of  Christian  love,  lest  the  day  of  thy  visita- 
tion pass  by,  and  thou  reap  thy  reward  in  outer 
darkness,  with  those'  who  will  not  have  Christ  to 
rule  over  them.  Give  heed  to  the  light,  whick 
at  times  shines  into  thy  heart,  and  by  which,  in 
spite  of  thy  unwillingness  to  attend  to  it,  God 
has  often  convinced  tibee  of  sin.  Be  willing  to 
understand  thy  lost  ccmdition,  and  that  thou  art 
yet  a  servant  of  sin  and  an  enemy  of  Qod,  lest 
the  Lord  rise  up  against  thee,  and  dose  against 
thee  for  ever  the  door  of  mercy,  which,  in  his 
longHsuffering  and  forbearance,  has  long  stood 
open  before  thee.  Eepent,  and  beHove  on  the 
Ixird  Jesus  Christ,  that  thou  mayst  receive 
through  him,  the  forgiveness  of  thy  sins,  and  the 
sift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  the  help  of  which  the 
love  of  evil  may  be  conquered,  and  the  love  of 
righteousness  may  be  established  in  thy  heart. 
Thus  thou  wilt  be  enabled  to  perfect  holiness  in 
the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  end  thv  days  in  the 
peace  of  the  perfect  and  the  upright  man,  even 
that  peace  which  the  righteous  partake  of  in  this 
world,  and  which,  in  the  presence  of  God  and  of 
Christ  and  of  all  the  recteemed  children  of  the 
Lord,  they  will  enjoy  for  ever,  in  the  world  to 
come. — Eng,  Tract  Sodeiy. 


THE  BRAZILIANS. 

Contrasted  with  other  nations,  whether  of  the 
old  world  or  the  new,  the  Brasilians  are  a  peculiar 
people.  Their  political  system  and  their  social 
state  are  alike  anomalous.  Having  the  form  of  a 
monarchical  government,  whose  head  is  invested 
with  the  title  of  Emperor,  iheir  institutions  are. 
practically  republican.  The  hereditary  privilefip, 
and  immunity  firom  legal  responsibility,  are  the 
only  substantial  attributes  of  Uie  imperial  dignity. 
The  stipend  impropriated  to  its  support  amounts 
but  to  four  bundled  thousand  dollars  a  year,  a 
considerable  portion  of  which  is  f4)plied  to  Uie 
payment  of  pensions  and  the  maintenance  of  wA" 
diers,  leaving  a  sum  barely  adequate  to  the  ex- 
pensive adjuncts  which  court  etiquette  prescribes, 
of  a  guard  of  honour,  court  presentations  and  fes- 
tivals, and  the  otiier  ti^itionaiy  ceremonies  of 
the  Brag^za  dynasty.  The  legislative  depart* 
ment  is  modeled  on  the  federal  system,  corres- 
ponding in  many  respects  to  the  method  that 
prevails  in  the  United  States; — the  empire  being 
divided  into  distinct  provinces,  eighteen  in  num- 
ber, whose  internal  affairs  are  administered  by 
local  councils,  while  the  national  legislature  con- 
sists of  a  senate  nominated  by  the  Emperor  from 
a  triple  list  of  candidates  designated  by  the  eleo- 
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tOT8^  and  of  an  aaeembly  elected  by  the  people  of 
the  sev^al  provineesy  a  small  properir  qnalificar 
tion  beinff  required  both  for  electors  and  members. 

But  this  resemblance  to  our  own  system  exists 
only  in  form.  The  character  of  the  people  and 
the  circumstances  of  their  condition  preclude  even 
tiie  formation  of  a  public  opinion,  such  as  in  this 
country  sweeps  off  and  overwhelms  the  adminis- 
tration that  hesitates  to  execute  its  dictates.  The 
press  is  free^  but  the  people  have  not  been  tauffht 
to  read ;  the  ri^ht  of  assembling  is  permitted^  out 
the  population  is  sparse  and  settlements  are  iso- 
lated ;  the  avenues  to  distinction,  whether  in  civil 
or  mOitaiy  life,  are  open  alike  to  all,  except  to 
the  slave  in  his  condition  of  bondage,  but  in- 
Btances  are  rare  in  which  the  sentiment  of  am- 
bition is  powerful  enough  to  counteract  the  ener- 
vating influences  of  a  tropical  climate,  and  to  in- 
spire energy  and  perseverance  adequate  to  the 
attainment  of  honour,  virtue,  sense — qualities 
whose  possession  is  indispensable  to  the  govern- 
ment of.  men  and  the  guidance  of  States.  The 
Brazilians  number  seven  millions  of  people,  ac- 
cording to  the  estimate  of  the  North  American 
Review,  scattered  over  a  territory  extending  from 
four  degrees  North,  to  thirty  three  degrees  South 
latitude,  and  from  the  AtUntic,  westward  to  the 
Andes — nearly  equal  to  the  whole  of  Europe. 
With  a  soil  that  produces,  almost  without  labour, 
every  thing  requisite  to  a  luxurious  subsistence, 
and  a  climate  inviting  to  repose,  there  seems  little 
prospect  for  the  masses,  of  any  speedy  advance 
towards  a  condition  of  mental  activity  and  physi- 
cal vigour,  which  is  the  only  sure  foundation  of 
freedom,  if  it  be  true  that  <'  eternal  vigilance  is 
the  price  of  liberty.'^ 

Of  the  seven  millions  constituting  the  entire 
population  of  Brazil,  three  millions  are  estimated 
to  be  negro  slaves;  two  and  a  half  millions,  abo- 
riginal Indians  and  free  negroes ;  ahd  the  residue, 
a  million  and  a  half,  whites.  The  social  state  of 
the  population  is  not  marked  by  the  distinction  of 
colour,  so  operative  elsewhere  in  the  production  of 
classes,  but  only  by  that  of  freedom  and  servitude. 
The  blacks  have  access  to  all,  and  are  in  posses- 
sion of  many  oflices  of  honour  and  trust,  and  en- 
gage in  every  department  of  business.  The  white 
race  and  the  bhick,  meet  on  terms  of  perfect 
equality  in  social  intercourse,  and  intermarry 
without  scruple,  provided  there  exists  no  obstacle 
in  the  relative  pkisition  in  life  of  the  respective 
parties.  The  writer  in  the  North  American  Re- 
view, before  referred  to,  knew  "  the  wife  of  an 
admiral,  whose  hue  was  of  the  darkest  among 
Africa's  daughters,''  and  mentions  ^'the  dismay 
of  an  American  diplomatic  agent,  at  the  entrance 
of  a  venerable  jet  black  colonel  into  the  court, 
where  he  had  just  undergone  his  presentation." 
We  have  the  same  authority  for  the  fact,  that, 
not  long  since,  the  Braiilian  ambassador  to  Eng- 
land was  a  mulatto,  and  that  at  the  present  time 
a  large  majority  of  the  army,  as  well  officers  as 
privates;  are  of  African  descent. 


Upwards  of  fifty  thousand  sUves  are  annually 
imported  into  Brazil,  and  sold  for  two  hundred 
dollars  each,  about  ten  times  their  cost  in  Africa; 
and  although  one  third  of  the  vessels  engaged  in 
the  trade,  and  a  like  proportion  of  the  slaves  em- 
barked, are  annually  captured,  the  trade  is  said 
to  be  unprecedentedly  flourishing.  The  combined 
efforts  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
have  fiuled  to  effect  its  suppression;  but  by 
rendering  its  posecution  difficult  and  dangerous, 
they  have  subserved  the  cause  of  humamty,  as 
none  but  the  fiistest  vessels,  in  most  instances 
steamers,  are  now  employed  in  the  trade,  and  the 
suffering  and  mortality  incident  to  the  voyage 
have  been  materially  diminished  by  shortening 
its  duration.  Perhaps  those  efforts  have  prevented 
the  extension  of  the  slave  trade;  though  it  is 
believed  that  the  supply  keeps  nearly  even  pace 
with  the  demand.  But  it  is  deariy  bv  other 
means  than  those  heretofore  adopted,  that  the 
Brazilian  slave  trade  is  to  be  suppressed,  if  at 
all. 

The  reviewer,  basing  his  opinion  on  the  repre- 
sentations of  recent  travellers  in  Brazil,  thinks 
that  political  tendencies  now  in  operation  indicate 
the  probability  of  that  consummation,  as  the  re- 
sult of  an  araolnte  cessation  of  the  demand  for 
slaves.  Brazil  is  the  onfy  monarchy  on  the  soil 
of  America.  When,  in  1822,  she  threw  off  the 
yoke  of  colonial  dependance,  a  strong  republican 
feeling  manifested  itself  in  isolated  movements 
throughout  the  country;  and  there  wanted  nothing 
but  that  unity  and  concentration  of  effort,  which 
the  Imperialists  were  enabled  to  exert  through 
the  instrumentality  of  what  remained  of  the  old 
organization,  to  the  establishment  of  a  republican 
form  of  government.  These  sentiments  have  be- 
come stronger,  aiid  are  continually  developing 
themselves,  as  the  country  advances  in  wealth  and 
civilization, — sometimes  even  in  revolutionary 
demonstrations,  which  are  suppressed  only  with  a 
fearful  sacrifice  of  life,  as  was  the  case  a  few 
weeks^sinoe  in  Pemambuco. 

The  party  now  in  power  in  Brazil,  is  that  which 
styles  Itself  ^'^Baronistas,"  and  represents  the 
wealth  and  aristocracy  of  the  country.  A  writer, 
favouring  that  fiiction,  declares  them  to  be  '^  as 
good  men  as  could  be  in  power  for  the  present, 
who  will,  I  believe,  commence  their  Augean  labour 
with  the  firm  desire  of  regenerating  the  country, 
reforming  many' abuses,  and  economising  the  ex- 
penditures, which  might  easily  be  brought  far 
within  the  revenue,  unless,  they  are  forced  into  a 
foreign  war,  which,  by  the  way,  is  far  from  im- 
possible, as  Rosas  seems  still  disposed  to  be  a 
quarrelsome  neighbour." — Mercury. 


DABUNOTON  AND  BTOOKTON  RAIL  WAT. 

At  the  northern  point  of  Darlington  is  the 
Stockton  anct  Darlington  Railway,  and  the 
stranger  by  taking  a  ticket  will  arrive  at  Mid- 
dlesbrough,  the  present  scene  of  our  sketch,  in 
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less  than  an  hour  ;  and  he  will  there  see  many 
operations  of  all  potent  labour  well  deserving 
careful  attention ;  but  above  all  he  will  be  sur- 
prised to  find  that  this  flourishing  phioe  was  little 
more  than  a  mere  swamp  less  than  twenty  years 
ago.  He  will  naturally  ask  how  all  this  has 
been  so  speedily  accomplished,  and  he  will  every- 
where be  told  Uiat  it  is  owing  to  those  most  prac- 
tical of  practical  men,  the  Friends,  who  principally 
projected  and  brought  to  peifection  the  first  loco- 
motive railway  in  the  world.  Every  where  too 
he  will  find  the  name  of  Pease  mentioned  with 
respect  as  the  prominent  accomplishers  of  all  that 
he  may  see  round  about  him ;  and  though  the 
name  may  be  but  little  known  to  him,  he  may 
depend  on  it  that  every  thinff  he  is  told  as  to  the 
immense  efforts  of  the  famSy  is  correct,  and  he 
will  be  right,  too,  should  he  believe  that  in  all 
probability  had  not  an  Edward  Pease  ^the  pat- 
riarch of  the  fiunily)  existed,  the  name  ot  Qeorge 
Stephens(m  might  have  been  yet  unknown  to 
fame,  as  it  was  through  this  family  he  sot  his 
starting  point  in  the  world.  We  would  put 
side  by  side,  and  in  order  thus,  the  names  of  E. 
Pease,  G.  Stephenson,  and  Q.  Hudson,  the  first 
as  the  succesfilul  projector,  and  the  two  others  as 
the  exponentSi  in  their  several  ways,  of  the  ^s- 
tem  of  locomotive  raOway  travelling.  While  the 
last  two  names  are  on  the  lips  of  every  one — 
sunk  in  the  seclusion  of  private  unostentatious 
life,  we  seldom  hear  the  name  of  the  first,  but 
such  is  often  the  course  of  the  world.  Full  of 
years  and  honour  Mr.  Pease  will,  however,  de- 
scend from  a  long  life  of  labour  to  rest — distant 
be  the  time — respected  most  by  those  who  best 
knew  him.  Like  Pcnn  he  haa  been  the  means 
of  peopling  the  adjacent  places,  almost  wilder- 
nesses before,  with  an  industrious  and  thriving 
people;  and  land  which  heretofore  waa  a  barren 
waste,  resounds  daily  with  the  anvil's  din,  and 
nightly  illumes  the  heavens  with  the  blaze  of 
industry.  No  complamt  of  arbitrary  rule  will  be 
heard,  and  only  one  universal  recret  at  the  ru- 
moured probability  of  the  relinquishment  by  the 
present  proprietors  of  their  undertakings. 

Engiuh  paper. 


For  Frleoda'  Review. 
THX  FaSSElfT  TIMES. 

I  have  long  believed,  and^am  confirmed  in  the 
persuasion,  that  the  doctrines  and  testimonies  of 
our  religious  Society  as  promtdgated  by  the  first 
Friends,  and  set  forth  in  the  writings  of  C^eorge 
Fox,  Robert  Barclay,  William  Penn,  and  others 
of  that  day,  are  the  unalterable  doctrines  of  the 
Ohristiaa  religion,  as  laid  down  by  Christ  and  his 
apostles. 

It  wafi  in  a  sincere  and  humble  acceptance  of 
these  great  truths,  under  the  sanotifyingoperations 
of  the  Holv  Spirit,  that  the  early  Friends  were 
gathered  tobeapeople;  and  it  is  only  as  their  suc- 


cessors continue  firmly  to  uphold  the  same  truths, 
by  example  as  well  as  precept,  in  all  their  fulness 
and  spirituality,  that  the  Society  can  maintain  its 
existence  as  a  distinct  body  of  Christian  pro- 
fessors, and  fulfil  the  designs  of  the  most  High  le- 
spectinff  it. 

The  lapse  of  time  has  made  no  change  in  these 
doctrines;  they  are  the  same  now  as  when  they 
were  first  promulgated ;  and  every  attempt  to  mo- 
dify, refine,  or  alter  them,  either  to  render  them 
more  acceptable,  or  to  adapt  them  to  what  is 
termed  the  advancement  of  modem  times,  will 
inevitably  produce,  as  it  ever  has  done,  weaknessj 
confusion  and  error. 

The  present  is  a  day  of  peculiar  temptations  as 
well  as  trials,  and  calls  for  watchfulness,  lest 
through  any  means  we  be  drawn  away  almost  im* 
perceptibly  to  ourselves,  from  a  full  acknowledge- 
ment of  these  principles. 

It  is  cause  of  sorrow  to  observe  that  our  Chris- 
tian testimonies  to  plainness  of  speech,  bdiiaviour, 
and  apparel,  and  in  the  manner  of  living,  are  so 
much  disregarded ;  and  that  a  disposition  is  mani- 
fested to  hold  them  in  light  esteem,  us  small  mat- 
ters not  connected  with  the  work  of  true  religion. 
This  is  a  source  of  much  evil,  and  opens  the  door 
to  weakness  in  other  respects;  the  ^thful  main- 
tenance, of  these  testimonies  beins  essential  to  our 
religious  welfare  and  growth,  both  as  individuals 
and  as  a  Society. 

For  some  years  past  many  Friends  have  been 
religiously  concerned,  lest  the  ancient  doctrines 
and  testimonies  of  our  Sociely  should  gradually 
be  changed  and  departed  from,  and  sentiments  be 
introduced  amon^  us  tending  to  lay  waste  the 
simplicity  and  spirituality  of  our  profession.  I 
unite  wiUi  this  concern,  and  desire  to  see  it  gene- 
rally prevail,  believing  there  is  cause  for  it.  There 
is  need  for  the  Society  to  be  put  i^n  ita  guard 
against  the  first  appearance  of  departure,  though 
it  may  be  in  what  many  consider  very  small  things, 
for  if  we  give  way  in  the  little,  the  door  is  open 
for  greater  departure,  until  we  may  be  led  en- 
tirely away  from  the  troth. 

I  am  aware  there  are  those  who  do  not  think 
there  is  cause  for  much,  if  any  apprehension  on 
these  subjects;  but  I  believe  the  more  we  come 
to  prefer  the  blessed  troth  above  all;  and  desire 
that  it  alone  may  be  promoted,  the  more  clearly 
we  shall  see  that  on  subjects  of  so  much  import- 
ance to  the  wel&re  of  the  Society,  we  cannot  be 
too  watchful  in  the  divine  fear,  and  that  the  dan- 
ger is  often  greatest  when  we  think  things  are 
most  secure ;  for  it  was  while  men  slept  that  the 
enemy  sowed  his  taxes.  It  seems  to  me  the 
present  times  call  for  a  united  and  earnest  endea- 
vor on  the  part  of  Friends  everywhere,  to  up- 
hold in  their  purity  the  ancient  doctrines  and  tes- 
timonies of  the  Society,  and  to  withstand  every- 
thing that  would  invalidate  or  lessen  them. 

If  Friends,  whose  views  may  differ  respecting 
the  present  state  of  things,  cultivate  a  patient,  for« 
beanng  and  tender  spirit  towards  each  other,  and 
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where  we  think  any  are  in  error,  seek  for  ability 
in  the  meekness  and  restoring  love  of  the  Gospel, 
to  labor  for  the  convincement  of  their  understand- 
ings, rather  than  keep  at  a  distance,  or  hastily  con- 
demn them,  it  will  tend,  under  the  Dirine  blessing, 
to  lessen  the  existing  difficulties,  and  promote  the 
restoration  of  harmony. 

As  we  are  individually  concerned  to  abide  in  a 
state  of  iaward  exercise,  that  it  may  please  the 
Head  of  the  Church  to  open  a  way  whereby  his 
truth  may  be  exalted,  and  his  people  preserved 
and  edifiod,  we  may  humbly  hope  that  he  will 
condescend  to  arise  for  the  help  of  the  Society ; 
will  heal  the  breach  of  the  daughter  of  Zion,  and 
bind  up  her  wounds,  and  restore  paths  of  peace  to 
dwell  in. 

Thomas  Evans. 

Httver/ordj  4th  numth^  1849. 


LINES. 

BT  BAEAH  TLOWKR  ADAMS. 

He  Bendeth  son,  be  Bendeth  shower ; 
Alike  they're  needful  to  the  flower ; 
And  joys  and  tears  alike  are  tent 
To  give  the  soul  fit  nourishment ; 
As  comes  to  me  or  cloud  or  sun. 
Father!  thy  will,  not  mme,  be  done. 

Can  loving  children  e'er  reprove 

With  murmurs,  whom  they  trust  and  love  ? 

Creator  !  I  would  ever  be 

A  trusting,  loving  child,  to  thee ; 

As  comes  to  me  or  cloud  or  sun, 

Father !  thy  will,  not  mine,  be  done. 

Oh,  ne'er  will  I  at  life  repine^— 
Enough  that  thou  bast  made  it  mine ; 
When  falls  the  shadow  cold  of  death, 
I  yet  will  sing  with  parting  breath. 
As  comes  to  me  or  shade  or  sun. 
Father !  thy  will,  not  mine,  be  done. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Europe. — Bv  the  steamer  Europe,  we  have  news 
from  Liverpool  to  the  7th  inst.  Tne  commercial 
accounts  are  not  of  much  interest.  France  contimies 
generally  tranquil;  the  trade  of  Paris  and  the 
manufacturing  towns,  is  said  to  be  improving ;  con- 
fidence in  the  stability  of  the  government  is  gaining 
ground,  and  wealthy  families  who  fled  from  the 
capital  during  the  disturbances,  are  returning.  The 
government  appears  sincerely  desirous  to  avoid  be- 
coming involved  in  the  wars  of  the  neighV>nrinff 
nations.  The  different  parties  are  busily  eiigaged 
in  electioneering  for  members  of  the  new  Assem- 
bly. Proudhon,  the  conductor  of  a  paper  which 
has  lately  been  often  seized  by  Government,  has.  it 
appears,  oeen  convicted  of  a  oonroiraoy  against  tne 
Government,  and  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  tsuree  thou- 
sand francs,  and  imprisonment  for  three  years.  In 
the  Bourges  court  for  the  trial  of  the  conspirators  of 
Fifth  month  last,  several  of  the  leaders  in  that 
movement,  among  whom  are  Barbes,  Albert,  Blan- 
qni,  Sobrier  and  Raspail,  have  been  convicted,  and 
sentenced  to  transportation  or  imprisomnent.  Albert 


was  a  member  of  the  first  Provisional  Government ; 
Raspail  received  a  larpe  number  of  votes  for  the 
Presidency.  Louis  Blanc  and  Canssidiere,  not 
having  appeared,  have  been  also  sentenced  to 
transportation.  The  contest  between  Charlee  Albert, 
King  of  Sardinia,  and  Badetzsky,  has  resulted  in  the 
total  defeat  of  tne  former,  who  has  abdicated  the 
throne,  and  left  the  country.  The  new  King,  Victor 
Emanuel,  concluded  an  armistice  with  the  Austrian 
commanaer.  allowing  an  Austrian  force  to  occupy 
part  of  the  Sardinian  territory,  and  requiring  all  tne 
Sardinian  troops  to  be  withdrawn  from  Venice,  Tus- 
cany, and  the  other  states  of  Italy ;  and  its  fleet  to 
be  withdrawn  from  the  Adntftio.  The  Sardinian 
Parliament  had  passed  resolutions  declaring  the  ar- 
mistice unconstitutional,  and  calling  upon  the 
Government  to  call  out  the  entire  lorce  of  the 
country  against  the  Austrians. 

It  appears  not  improbable  that  the  fall  of  Venice, 
and  the  return  of  the  Pope  to  Rome,  may  result 
from  this  Austrian  triumph.  The  Frankfort  Parlia- 
ment, on  the  S8th  nit.,  elected  the  Ring  of  Prussia 
Emperor  of  Germany.  The  votes  given  were  6S& 
of  which  290  were  for  the  King  of  Prussia.  Several 
members  refused  to  vote  at  alL  The  Archduke 
John  had  resigned  the  Regency  of  Germanv.  It 
was  not  known  with  certainty  wnether  the  elected 
monarch  would  accept  the  crown.  The  war  in 
India  has  turned  in  favour  of  the  British,  the  Sikh 
army  having  been  defeated. 

A  new  militia  law,  which  passed  the  Les^islatara 
of  Pennsylvania  during  its  recent  session,  has  been 
signed  by  the  Governor.  The  act  abolishes  militia 
training  for  the  future.  Those  who  are  not  mem- 
bers of  volunteer  companies  will  be  considered  as 
delinquent  militia  men,  and  be  subject  to  a  fine  of 
fifty  cents  a  year,  to  be  collected  with  the  State  tax. 
Militia  trainings  were  a  great  nuisance,  and  their 
abolition  is  of  course  a  ^od  measure.  But  under 
the  new  law,  Friends  may  be  in  danger  of  paying 
a  militia  fine  in  disguise. 

The  Legislature  of  Wisconsin,  diaa^rovingof  the 
course  of  Senator  Walker,  in  advocating  an  amend- 
ment to  the  General  Appropriation  Bill,,  providing  a 
Government  for  California,  without  tne  Wilmot 
Proviso,  have  passed  resolutions  severely  censuring 
his  conduct,  and  instructing  him  to  resign  forth- 
with; and  also  approving  the  course  or  Senator 
Dodge,  on  the  same  subject.  The  resolutions  passed 
the  Senate,  by  a  vote  ol  10  to  6,  and  the  Houae  by 
42  to  9. 

It  is  said  that  "an  enterprise  has  been  projected 
in  Georgia,  for  the  emigration  of  300  to  500  men 
from  ihkt  State  to  California,  each  to  be  accom- 
panied by  at  least  one,  and  not  more  than  four  male 
slaves/'  It  is  to  be  hoped  tl^t  these  Geoi^gians 
will  find  upon  their  arrival  in  California  that  they 
have  left  the  laws  of  Georgia,  and  that  their  sable 
companions  have  also  left  their  slavery  behind 
them.  The  Mexican  law  abolishing  alayery  un- 
questionably remains  in  force  there. 


HAVERFORD  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATIGir. 

The  Stated  Annnal  Meeting  of  Haverford  School 
Association  will  be  held  at  the  Committve  Room,  Arch 
street,  on  Second  day  afternoon,  Fifth  mo.  14tb,  at  4 
o'clock.  Charles  Ellis,  Secretary. 

Philada.,  Fourth  month  28th^  1849.  3t 
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(Copjrrlghc  secaiwl.) 

NO.  XXXIX. 

(Continued  trota  page  499.) 

To  C.  Hustler  and  daughter,  sbe  writes  Eleventh 
month  27th, — '^  My  faithful,  dear  fiiend  Cathar 
rine  Howell's  choice  daughter,  EliiBabeth,  about 
the  age  c^  S.  Hostler,  has  seTeial  times,  lately, 
lifted  up  her  voiee  in  public  meetings,  and  is  a 
precious  plant.  May  2QI  who  have  submitted  to 
Decome  fools  for  Christ's  sake  in  this  way,  follow 
his  leadings  faithfully,  and  serve  him  with  their 
whole  hearts,  is  the  fervent  petition  of  my  heart" 

<  So  shall  they  grow  to  flad  parental  care. 
And  shine  aa  warriort  in  defence  of  Troth.' 

<<  Of  Hannah  Barnard's*  return  little  has  been 


said,  so  that  I  hope  she  continues  quietly  at  home. 
Richard  and  Martha  Routh  are  on  their  way  to 
New  Bedford.  My  B.  C.  is  a  solid,  praeious 
companion,  and  as  near  to  me  as  though  slie  were 
mine  own  daughter.  Dear  Samuel  &uth,  Wm. 
Savery,  and  Thomas  Scattergood^  are  my  frequent 
visitors,  and  brethren  beloved. 

<<  Omld  we  but  have  a  few  hours  personal  mter- 
view,  how  pleasant  would  it  be  I  But  as  this 
cannot  be,  let  it  suffice  thai  we  often  mentally 
visit  each  other,  and  endeavour  to  live  and  walk 
in  that  hdiy  fellowship^  which  stands  '  with  ibe 
Father  and  with  his  Son,  Christ  Jesas/  in  whom 
all  the  families  of  the  earth  are  blessed;  and  let 
us  trust  that,  of  his  adorable  meroy^  we  shall, 
when  this  short  fight  of  affliction  is  over,  be  united 
in  his  heavenly  kingdom,  never  more  to  part. 

<<  My  old  companion,  Hannah  Gathndl,  who 
lives  about  five  miles  off,  at  Franldbrd,  b  on  a 
visit  to  her  friends  in  this  dty,  and  though  verf 
lame,  seems  renewed  in  be^i  life*  She  spoke  a 
few  words  in  our  meeting  last  Third-day,  and 
will,  I  verily  believe,  land  in  peace  at  last  What 
a  mercy  l" 

In  her  pocket  almanac  for  1802,  she  notes,— <«i 
New  Tear's  day,  as  we  suppose — <^  Fonismudli  as 
the  Lord  in  his  infinite  mert^  hath  granted  me  a 
little  longer  space,  oh  that  a  wise  improvement 


Mn  several  of  the  preceding  letters,  allusion  is  made 
to  the  trials  experienced  by  Friends,  particularly  in 
Ireland,  about  this  time,  but  the  name  of  H.  Barnard  has 
not  been  heretofore  mentioned  in  connection  with  them, 
yet  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  she  was  a 
promtnent  agent  in  the  vroductionof  the  dificultiea  and 
exercises  to  which  R.  Jones  fVequently  alludes. 

Hannah  Barnard,  who  resided  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  was  an  acknowledged  minister  in  our  Society, 
possessed  of  talents  considerably  above  the  ordinary 
fevel,  with  a  force  of  imagination  and  power  of  lan- 
guage which  were  quite  attractive  to  her  youthful  and 
inexperienced  hearera.  Tetsome  of  the  more  discern- 
ing and  considerate  class  regarded  her,  aa  one,  to  tise  a 
liackney;ed  but  expressive  phrase,  who  was  carrying 
more  sail  than  ballast.  When  she  opened  to  her  friends 
at  home,  her  prospect  of  paying  a  religious  visit  to  the 
meetings  in  England  and  Ireland,  it  is  understood  that 
considerable  hesitation  appeared ;  but  she  was  even- 
tually liberated  by  the  proper  meetings,  and  proceeded 
to  Europe  in  pursuance  of  her  prospect.  Whether  she 
had,  previously  to  her  embarkation,  embraced  opinions 
ii  compatible  with  those  acknowledged  and  maintained 
by  the  Society,  or  whether  she  gradually  fell  hito  them 
while  on  her  journeys  she  at  length  gave  such  evi- 
dence of  the  unsouodness  of  her  principles,  that  Friends 


of  the  present  time  may  ensuxe  to  me,  when  M 
shall  be  no  longer,'  an  interest  in  his  fisivour  and 
mercy  forever  and  ever." 

She  notes  the  arrival  Second  month  9th,  in 
Philadelphia,  of  Sarah  Stephenson  and  M.  Jef* 
fries,  and  mentkms  S.  S.  havintf,  in  several  meet- 
ings, "  good  serrice."  "  Third  month  8*h,  S.  S. 
mention^  her  concern  to  visit  families  in  Pine 
street,  which  they  began  the  9th."  This  Friemi 
was  taken  sick  the  next  day,  yet  on  the  11th  she 
went  to  Germantown,  and  on  the  dlst  returned  to 
S.  B.  Fisher's,  and  attended  Pine  street  meeting. 


in  Ireland  judced  it  needful  that  she  should  discontinue 
her  ministerial  labours  and  return  home. 

From  this  judgment  she  appealed  to  the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  London,  where  the  subject  underwent  a 
careful  examination.  Her  popular  and  |ilaasible  elo- 
quence had  attached  a  party  to  her,  but  after  a  {Mttient 
investigation,  the  Yearly  Meeting  bore  its  testimony 
against  the  doctrines  which  she  had  espoused. 

She  at  lensth  returned  to  her  native  land,  and  a  com- 
plaint being  laid  before  the  Monthly  Meeting  to  which 
she  belonged,  sbe  was  disowned.  From  this  judgment 
she  appealed  to  the  Quarterly  and  Yearly  Meetinfa,  by 
which  the  testimony  was  confirmed.  £»• 
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^*  She  waa  taken  SL,  says  R.  J.,  in  the  middle  of 
the  week;  and  qnietlj  breathed  her  last  on  Second- 
day,  Fourth  month  26th9  about  7  o'clock,  P.  M. 
She  was  intened  on  Fifth-day,  after  a  solemn  and 
large  meeting  at  High  street/f 

As  intimated  aWe,  the  mortal  remains  of  this 
Tirtuous,  amiable,  and  devoted  woman  and  minis- 
ter of  Christ,  were  taken  into  the  meeting  house 
on  Hiffh  street,  where,  as  we  are  inform^  by  a 
Friend  who  was  present,  a  number  of  lively  testi- 
monies were  borne  to  her  devotedness  and  Chris- 
tian graces.  Early  in  the  meeting  her  bereaved 
companion,  Mary  Jefiries,  was  fervent  m  suppli- 
cation. She  commenced  with  the  text,  <<  As  the 
heavens  are  high  above  the  earth,  so  are  thy  ways 
high  above  our  ways  f — and  she  implored  divine 
aid,  that  she  might  take  with  resignation  the  cup, 
though  comparable  to  the  wormwood  and  the  ^tiHl, 
saying,  '^  thou  hast  given  me  to  see  that  it  is  a 
.  sacrifice  of  thy  own  preparing,  and  that  her  peace 
has  thereby  been  setded  with  thee/'  She  evinced, 
by  her  composure,  her  striving  to  acquiesce  in  the 
unerring  will, — in  the  evidence  of  which  the 
minds  of  those  present  were  humbled.  Several 
Fri6nds,^say8  our  informant,  expressed  their  belief 
that  she  had  come  to  this  land  in  the  ordering  of 
beet  Wisdom;  and  Nicholas  Wain  said, — ^'^she 
was  the  dauditerof  consolation;  had  a  lively 
ingathering  pift,  being  a  real  comforter  to  those 
who  were  thirsting  after  the  living  spring/'  &c. 
And  Hannah,  wife  of  S.  R.  Fisher,  spoke  in  a 
beautiful  and  moving  strain,  saying,  **  It  is  the 
end  that  crowns  all,  and  as  I  was  &voured  to  see 
the  dose  of  this  our  beloved  friend,  I  believe  it 
required  of  me  to  say,  that  as  she  lived  the  life 
of  the  righteous,  so  she  continued  through  her 
sickness,  and  in  her  death,  evincing  that  the  sting 
of  death  was  taken  awav,  whereby  she  was  made 
to  triumph  over  death,  hell,  and  the  grave.  Oh, 
my  beloveds,  what  encouragement  is  this  to  follow 
her  example,  that  by  living  the  life  of  the  righte- 
ous, we  may  be  &voured  to  make  an  end  like 
unto  theirs." 

The  interment  took  place  in  the  Fourth  street 
grave  yard. 

Fifth  month  8th  she  notes, — ''Died,  Hannah, 
wife  of  Philip  Price,*  of  whom  it  may  be  said 
she  was  among  the  meek  and  merciful,  and  had 
marked  upon  her  the  blessing  pronounced  upon 
the  peace  makers.  I  went  with  Sarah  Harrison 
and  S.  Rhoads,  to  her  burial,  at  Darby,  the  10th, 
where  a  solemn  meeting  was  held.  Wm.  Savery 
had  the  chief  service." 

R.  Jmes  to  Joutph  Williams. 

Pkiladelphioj  Sixth  month  9fA,  1802. 

My  dear  and  warihy  friend,  Jos,  Williams, — 

However  "short  and  scanty"  in  thy  own  view, 

thy  letter  of  Fourth  month,  I  do  assure  thee,  the 

.  receipt  of  it  has  given  me  much  pleasure;  and 

♦Parents  of  Philip  Price,  once  superintendent  at 
Wetttown.    . 


though  all  its  contents  were  not  of  the  most  con- 
soling  kind,  thy  account  of  your  being  more  calm 
at  present,  affords  encouragement  to  hope  that  the 
late  storm,  in  which  thou,  my  brother,  hast  been  so 
closely  tried,  has  nearly  spent  itself.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  I  have  no  sort  of  doubt,  that  thou,  with 
others  who  have  nobly  contended  for  the  Faith, 
as  it  is  in  Jesus,  will  by  the  same  fiuth  obtain 
victory,  according  to  that  ancient  truth,  "  This 
is  your  victory,  even  your  Faith." 

Thou  wilt  have  heard,  before  this  comes  to 
hand,  of  the  peaceful  transition  of  our  late  beloved 
Sarah  Stephenson,  firom  this  mortal  state,  to,  we 
trust,  a  fflorious  immortalitv.  Her  chosen  com- 
panion, M.  Jefiries,  seeing  her  way  to  return  to 
her  own  land,  and  leaving  a  sweet  savour  here, 
will  be  likely  soon  to  embark,  in  company  with 
our  dear  friend  Wm.  Jad^son.*  When  he  arrives 


^William  Jackson,  whose  embarkation  for  Europe  is 
here  mentioned,  was  one  of  the  primitive  stock  of 
Friends  to  whom  the  ehwacter  ^ven  hj  onr  Lord  to 
Nathaniel,  "  behold  an  Israelite  mdeed,  in  whom  is  no 
guile,"  might  be  justlv  applied  •  His  ministry  was  not 
with  the  enticii^  words  of  man's  wisdom,  but  remark- 
able for  its  weight  and  solemnity.  Though  well  ac» 
qoainted  with  the  doctrines  and  principles  of  the  So- 
ciety, as  illustrated  hj  the  standard  authors  among  us, 
his  knowledge  of  divine  things  was  evidently  drawn 
from  a  deeper  spring  than  books  or  sermons  could  sup- 
ply. To  those  who  had  the  privilege  of  an  acquaint- 
ance with  him,  and  who  could  appreciate  his  worth,  he 
was  a  remarkably  interesting  and  instructive  com- 
panion {  his  memory  being  stored  with  a  large  amount 
of  information  respecting  those  worthy  members  who 
constituted  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  Society  during  a 
period  a  little  antecedent  to  his  own. 

During  the  turmoils  of  the  revolutionary  war,  he  paid 
an  extensive  visit  to  Friends  in  some  of  the  Middle  and 
Eastern  States,  in  which  he  sometimes  appeared  to  have 
bis  life  in  his  hand.  But  walking  bv  the  faith  that  led 
him  out,  he  was  guided  safely  througli  all  his  difficulties 
and  dangers ;  and  after  nearly  two  years  thus  employed, 
returned  a^n  to  his  native  place,  in  Chester  county, 
Pennsylvania. 

After  the  restoration  of  peace  he  performed  a  num- 
ber of  visits  to  the  meetings  of  Friends  in  several  parts 
of  this  continent ;  and  from  the  testimonials  which 
were  received  respecting  these  labours,  it  appears  he 
was  enabled  to  adorn,  by  his  own  life  and  conversation, 
the  doctrines  which  hs  was  concerned  to  preach  to 
others. 

The  vovage  to  which  R.  Jones  refers,  terminated  by 
his  arrival  ,at  Liverpool,  in  the  Eighth  month,  1802  ; 
and  he  spent  about  three  years  assiduously  labouring  in 
the  work  of  the  Gospel.  During  this  time  he  appears 
to  have  attended  nearly  all  the  meetings  of  Friends  in 
England,  Ireland  and  Scotland,  as  well  as  some  parts 
of  Wales,  and  a  number  of  them  several  times.  In  the 
brief  memorials  of  this  visit,  which  he  left  behind  him, 
and  which  the  writer  of  this  article  had  the  opportunity 
of  inspecting,  we  find  him  patiently  travelling  from 
day  to  day,  and  from  meeting  to  meeting,  where  the 
members  were  reduced  to  a  very  small  and  feeble 
remnant,  seeking  out  and  labouring  to  atrengtheii  the 
seeking  seed  wherever  located. 

In  one  of  nis  notices  respecting  the  attendance  of 
meetings  for  discipline,  many  of  which  fell  in  the  course 
of  his  journey,  he  makes  the  following  impressive  ob- 
servations. '*  Oh,  these  meetings  for  discipline,  were 
they  held  and  maintained  in  the  wisdom  and  power  of 
God,  the  active  members  knowing  their  own  wills  sub- 
jected to  His  will,  and  moving  only  at  he  moves  them. 
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unonflBt  yon,  reoeiye  him  as  a  brother  beloved, 
'<  if  thou  coimt  me  a  partner.'' 

I  am  now  eonfined  to  my  chamber,  with  rheu- 
matism in  one  knee,  which  is  much  swelled,  and 
painfdl.  Since  coming  up  stairs,  I  have  been 
honoured  with  the  company  of  dear  8.  Smith, 
who  is  my  frequent  visitor,  S.  Harrison,  who  looks 
finely,  Wm.  Saveiy,  a  strone  man  in  every  wav, 
and  N.  Wain,  who  is  in  good  health,  and  a  bri^t 
example  to  the  flock.  James  Pemberton  also  sat 
an  hour  with  me  last  Seventh-day.  He  is  near 
eighty,  a  firm  pillar  in  the  Lord's  house,  and  his 
Realties,  except  his  hearing,  are,  I  think,  as 
bright  as  ever.  T.  Scattergood  and  D.  Bacon  are 
also  in  an  active,  lively  state,  and  at  our  late 
Yearly  Meeting  in  Fourth  month,  we  had  the 
company  of  B.  Wright,  S.  Talbot  and  Phebe 
Spe^man,  with  dear  Mehetable  Jenkins,  on  a 
visit  to  these  parts.  These  were  all  in  the  love 
and  life  of  the  gospel,  so  that  there  is  vet  cause 
to  ''  thank  God  and  take  coura^,''  in  believinff 
that  our  heavenly  Father  oontmuos  his  blessed 
promise  to^His  humble  followers — ^'  Lo,  I  am  with 
yon  always,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world.'' 

How  fiures  our  old  friend  Jane  Watson  now  f 
I  have  lately  felt  so  much  about  her  that  I  have 
written  to  her.  Thine  to  S.  Stephenson,  says, 
'^  M.  Bidgway  is  going  into  the  North  of  Eng- 
land." What  a  brave  old  soldier  is  she !  If  thou 
corresponds  with  dear  B.  Jordan,  present  my  love 
to  him ;  also,  to  all  my  acquaintances  who  have 
kept  their  habitations  in  the  truth,  which  I  sin- 
cerely believe  is  the  state  of  thy  dear  wife  and 
self.  Accept,  therefore,  the  cordial  salutation, 
and  offer  it  to  thy  sister,  and  son  Nathaniel,  from 
thy  old  and  affectionate  fnend,         B.  Jones. 

In  the  Eighth  month,  1802,  a  fever  broke  out 
in  her  neighbourhood,  by  which  she  notes  that 


either  to  speak  or  to  be  rilent,  what  schools  of  instruc- 
tion woald  they  be,  both  to  the  youth  and  those  more 
advanced.  1  am  now  in  the  fifty  ninth  year  of  mj  nfe, 
and  find  myself  but  a  learner,  and  in  need  of  daily  in- 
ftructioD.'^ 

He  returned  to  his  native  land  in  the  autumn  of 
1805.  The  ancient  testimony  of  the  Society,  to  live 
within  the  bounds  of  our  circumstances,  and  to  avoid 
en^ging  in  hazardous  enterprises,  to  the  disturbance 
of  our  own  tranquillity,  and  the  endangering  of  the  pro- 
perty of  others,  lay  very  near  to  his  heart ;  often  advising 
his  friends,  and  particularly  those  who  were  just  set- 
ting out  in  life,  to  make  their  wants  few,  and  thus  avoid 
the  danger  of  being  driven  to  doubtful  or  improper  ex- 
pedients to  supply  them. 

Retaining  his  Acuities  in  old  age  without  visible  de- 
cay, he  performed  several  short  journevs,  in  the  service 
of  Society,  after  he  had  passed  his  eightieth  vean  but 
about  two  years  before  his  decease,  he  found  the  dis- 
order coming  on,  which  eventually  terminated  his  pil- 
griuMge  here. 

In  the  beginning  of  1831,  while  in  the  88th  year  of 
his  age,  he  was  pthered  as  a  shock  of  com  fully  ripe, 
to  the  place  of  his  rest,  weightily  adopting,  a  few  days 
before  his  removal,  the  declaration  of  the  Apostle,  "I 
have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  kept  the  faith,  henceforth 
there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  rejoicing." — "En* 


the  inhabitants  were  so  much  terrified  that 
*^  nearly  one  third  of  them  removed  into  the  coun- 
tiy/'  On  the  10th  she  aocepted  the  invitation  of 
her  "  faithful,  invariable  friend,''  the  hostess  at 
Edgely,  from  whose  oountiy  seat  she  writes  to 
Sarah  Hustler,  Ninth  month  15th,— '<  Whether 
the  people  were  unnecessarily  alarmed,  or  by  the 
general  removal,  under  Providence,  the  progress 
of  the  fever  was  checked,  I  cannot  teU,  but  the 
contagion  has  not  spread  as  in  '93,  '97,  '98,  and 
'99,  so  that  there  is  fresh  occasion  for  grateful, 
humble  thankfulness  to  the  Father  of  all  our 
mercies,  which  my  soul  prays  may  be  the  clothing 
of  all  our  spirits.  In  the  same  letter  she  says : 
''As  thou  hast  wisely,  and,  I  trust,  unreservedly, 
yielded  to  the  council  and  call  of  thy  heavenly 
Father,  Friend  and  Helper,  I  have  no  doubt  that, 
as  thou  art  enabled  to  persevere  in  the  path  of 
obedience  to  his  holy  will,  following  the  footsteps 
of  thy  pious  parent,  walking  by  £e  same  rule, 
mindmg  the  same  thing  to  which  she  has  from 
her  youth  evinced  that  she  has  given  the  prefer- 
ence above  every  other  consideration,  thou  wilt 
also  be  helped  to  sing  of  the  Lord's  judgments, 
and  of  his  mercies,  and  adopt  that  ancient  ac- 
knowledgement of  pious  David,  'Thou  art  my 
Gkxl,  I  will  praise  thee;  my  father's  €h)d,  and  I 
will  exalt  and  ^erve  thee.'     ♦  *  * 

"Though  lam  now  in  my  sixty  fourth  year, 
and  under  many  infirmities,  my  interest  in  all  that 
relates  to  your  family  is  not  at  all  lessened,  nor 
has  my  unfeigned  love  undergone  any  alteration 
or  diminution,  since  the  day  that  my  heavenly 
Master  disposed  the  heart  of  thy  belovM  mother 
to  unite  with  my  exercised  spirit  in  his  service. 
The  remembrance  of  some  of  our  deseendings 
and  asoendings  together,  with  and  for  the  Seed  of 
Idfo,  is  often  sweetly  and  pleasantly  my  theme,  in 
my  solitary  and  silent  musings,  when,  in  the 
covenant  of  love  and  life,  I  can  feel  her  near  to 
my  spirit,  and  sweetly  hail  her  'highly  favoured;' 
THX  Lord,  her  sure  support,  being  her  staff,  her 
salvation,  her  evening  song  of  rejoicing  and 
praise.  We  hear  that  O.  and  S.  DiUwyn  are 
about  to  return  to  their  native  land.  What  a 
treat  I  shall  have  thereby  I  Also,  that  J>.  Sands 
and  R.  Jordan  have  bespoke  certificates.  Samuel 
Smith,  T.  Scattergood,  W.  Savery,  N.  Wain,  S. 
Harrison,  and  the  rest  known  to  thee,  are  well 
every  way.  In  love  inexpressible,  I  salute  you 
all,  and  am  thy  cordial  fneaad  and  sister  in  the 
Truth," 

[To  btt  coaUnucd.] 


COAST  AND    TEBKITORIES  OF   THX  UNITED 
STATES. 

The  sea  coast  of  the  United  States,  according 
to  a  recent  repent  of  the  land  office,  is  five  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  indudiiup 
the  Athintic,  Gulf  and  Pacific :  or  a  "shore  line^ 
following  the  irregularities  of  the  shore  and  sea 
islands,  according  to  an  estimate  of  the  superin* 
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tendent  of  the  coast  Borrej,  of  83,068  miles. 
The  territories  of  the  United  States,  inclnding 
those  recentlj  aoqnired,  contain  two  millions,  one 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  thousand,  four  hundred 
and  ninety-six  square  miles,  or  1,023,518,080 
acres,  which  is  sufficient  to  g^ve  fifty-one  acres, 
without  including  the  States,  to  eyeiy  one  of  the 
twenty  millions  of  inhabitants  in  the  country. 
This  territory  is  distributed  as  foUows : — ^North- 
west Territory,  west  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
728,248  square  miles:  Wisconsin  Territory, 
22.836  square  miles;  Oregon,  341,463;  Upper 
Galifomia  and  New  Mexico,  626,078;  Texas, 
826,520.  The  newly  acquired  tmitory,  lying 
north  of  86  deg.  80  min.,  is  1,642,781:  south, 
544,712.— i>rfe  Paper. 

OONCEBNINa  THE  PXmX  ANP  UNBEFILED 
BXUGION. 

The  Ath  of  thi  Second  month,  1685. 

Dear  Friendiy — ^Tou  who  profess  the  lights 
faith,  grace,  and  Spirit  of  Christ,  and.  the  pure 
undd^ed  religion  before  Qod  the  Father,  are  to 
keep  yourselves  unspotted  from  the  world,  and  to 
bridle  your  tongues  from  evil  words,  whidi  cor- 
rupt good  manners;  the  light  of  Christ  Jesus 
letteth  you  see  the  spots  of  the  world ;  and  the 
grace  of  God  will  teach  you  to  deny  them ;  and 
the  Spirit  of  Truth,  if  you  bo  led  by  it,  teacheth 
you  to  mortify  and  subdue  them. 

This  religion  which  we  profess  is — ^First,  pure 
*-Socon<tiy,  it  is  undefiled  before  Gk)d  the  Father. 
And  that  which  is  pure  and  undefiled  before  Ood 
the  Father,  if  you  live  in  it  and  obey  it,  will  keep 
Tou  unspotted  from  the  world :  and  that  which 
keeps  you  from  the  spots  of  the  world,  will  keep 
yon  from  the  body  of  death,  and  sins  of  the  world. 

And  now,  Friends,  you  that  profess  this  pure 
and  undefiled  religiim  before  Ood  the  Father,  take 
heed  of  greediness,  and  earthly-mindedness,  and 
eovetousness,  which  the  apostle  called  idolatry ; 
for  it  is  a  great  spot  and  blot  of  the  world  Uiat 
lieth  in  wickedness.  And  take  heed  of  unrigh- 
teousnen  in  trade,  oonmieroe,  or  dealings.  And 
take  heed  of  over-reaching,  or  using  any  deceit- 
fulness  or  fraud  in  your  trade  or  commerce :  for 
over-reachbff,  and  using  deceit,  or  any  unjust 
thing,  will  blot  you  and  spot  you,  and  is  contrary 
to  the  pure  and  undefiled  religion.  And  take  heed 
of  unrighteousness,  ungodliness,  and  unholiness, 
profaneness,  looseness,  Sthiness,  naughtiness,  and 
evil  words,  which  corrupt  good  manners.  These 
things  will  blot  you  and  spot  you,  and  are  con- 
trary to  the  pure  undefiled  religion  before  Ood 
the  Father. 

And  all  such  as  follow  the  lust  of  the  eye,  the 
pride  of  life,  and  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  which  are 
not  of  the  Father,  but  of  the  sod  of  the  world, 
that  abode  not  in  the  Truth,  such  are  spotted  with 
the  spots  of  the  world,  and  are  proud,  vain,  lofky, 
■eornful,  high ;  and  are  void  of  the  pure,  unde- 


filed religion  before  Ood  the  Fbther.  And  take 
heed  of  malice,  hatred,  envy,  wrath,  rage,  and 
tavf :  they  are  the  spots  of  the  world,  which  bear 
such  fruits,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  nieekness, 
gentleness,  kindness,  tenderness,  sobriety,  love, 
and  mercifulness,  which  are  the  fruits  of  the  pure 
Spirit  of  God,  which  leadeth  to  the  pure  undefiled 
rdigion  before  Ood  the  Father,  which  is  '<  to 
visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  affliction, 
and  to  keep  unspotted  from  the  world  f  this  pure 
undefiled  religion  keepeth  in  the  purity  of  life 
and  conversation ;  and  this  is  above  all,  and  keeps 
from  all  the  vain  religions  in  the  worid ;  and  this 
is  the  religion  that  was  set  up  above  sixteen  hun- 
dred years  ago,  in  the  church  of  Christ;  and 
happy  had  all  Christendom  been,  if  they  had  kept 
to  tlus  pure  undefiled  religion  to  this  day,  and 
then  thev  would  not  have  made  so  many  reli^ons 
as  they  have  done ;  but  to  this  pure  undefil^  re* 
ligion  they  must  come  again,  if  ever  they  come 
to  the  true  religion ;  for  none  can  make  a  better, 
than  the  pure  undefiled  religion,  which  was  set 
up  in  the  church,  in  the  apostles'  days,  about 
sixteen  hundred  years  ago ;  unto  which  all  that 
profess  Christianity  should  be  conformable. 

There  is  one  Ood,  the  Creator  of  all,  and  one 
Lotd  Jesus  Christ,  bv  whom  all  things  were  made 
and  created,  who  is  the  one  Mediator  betwixt  Ood 
and  man ;  even  the  man  Christ  Jesus.  There  is 
one  body,  and  one  spirit,  even  as  you  are  called 
to  one  hope  of  your  calling,  and  one  Ood  and 
Father  of  all,  who  is  above  you  all,  and  through 
you  all ;  and  there  is  one  faith,  which  Chnst 
Jesus  is  the  author  and  finisher  of;  and  there  is 
one  baptism,  and  by  one  Spirit  we  are  all  baptized 
into  one  body,  whether  we  be  Jews  or  Gkntiles, 
bond  or  free ;  and  must  all  drink  into  this  one 
Spirit  of  Christ,  and  so  keep  the  unity  in  the 
Spirit,  which  is  the  bond  of  peace ;  for  the  apostle 
saith :  ^^  K  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christy 
he  is  none  of  his.''  Rom.  viii.  9.  And  Christ 
saith,  in  his  prayer  to  his  Father,  '<  That  they 
may  be  all  one,"  meaning  the  true  Christians, 
<<  as  Thou,  Father,  art  in  Me,  and  I  in  Thee,  that 
they  also  may  be  one  in  us ;  that  thev  may  be 
one,  even  as  we  are  one ;  I  in  them,  and  Thou  in 
Me,  that  they  may  be  made  perfect  in  one.  John, 
xvii.  21,  22,  23. 

"  Let  your  conversation  (or  practice)  be  with- 
out eovetousness,"  &c.     Heb.  xiii.  5. 

^*  Only  let  your  conversation  be  as  beoometh 
the  gospel  of  Christ."  Philip,  i.  27.    O.  Fox. 


For  Pri«*di*  JtcTlev 
THE  ABCTIC  EXPEDmONS. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  have  taken  an  inter- 
est in  the  fittte  of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  com- 
pany, and  in  that  of  the  several  expeditions  sent 
out  for  their  relief,  will  doubtless  desire  to  learn 
the  latest  intelligence  respecting  these  adventur* 
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oos  men.*  We  Qnd  in  (he  Athenseum,  a  notice 
of  the  return  of  the  '^  Herald"  from  Behring's 
Strait^  without  having  heard  anything  of  the 
lost  party.  The  "Plover,"  which  left  Engknd 
with  instructions  to  join  the  Herald  at  Panama, 
and  proceed,  with  her  to  the  strait,  and  thence  to 
winter  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  proved 
to  be  so  dull  a  sailer  that  the  plan  was  entirely 
frustrated.  She  probably  did  not  reach  the  en- 
trance of  Behrine's  Strait  until  Ions  after  the 
Arctic  seas  were  ice  bound.  All  that  can  be 
safely  inferred  from  the  information  received  by 
the  '<  Herald''  is,  that  Sir  John  Franklin  had 
pot  reached  Behring's  Strait  on  the  2d  of  the 
Tenth  month  last^  when  that  vessel  left  for  the 
southward. 

Sir  James  Boss  has  written  home  that  it 
was  his  intention  to  send  back  the  "Inves- 
tigator," after  having  landed  such  stores  as 
she  can  spare,  and  nroceed  with  the  remaining 
ship.  The  Admirsdty  deemins  this  course  too 
hazardous,  and  likely  to  defeat  we  design  of  the 
expedition,  if  Franklin  should  be  fallen  in  with 
after  Sir  James  Boss  had  nearly  exhausted  his 
own  supplies,  have  resolved  to  send  out  another 
ship,  the  "North  Star,"  with  a  fresh  stock  of 
provisions  for  both  ships.  Her  orders  are  to  pro- 
ceed across  Baffin's  Bay,  and  as  much  farther  as 
practicable  in  the  direction  of  Lancaster  Sound 
and  Barrow's  Straits,  looking  out.  for  the  Investi- 
gator and  her  boats.  Should  this  vessel  not  be 
mllen  in  with,  supplies  are  to  be  landed  at  various 
points  on  the  south  side  of  Lancaster  Sound,  and 
other  places  indicated  by  Sir  James  Boss ;  and 
the  North  Star  is  to  make  good  her  return  before 
winter  sets  in.  There  is  something  vezy  impres- 
fflve  in  these  continued  and  expensive  efEbrts  for 
the  rescue  of  a  handful  of  brave  men,  for  whose 
safety  there  seems  to  be  so  little  ground  of  hope. 
It  is  a  striking  evidence  of  the  modem  estimate 
of  the  value  oi  human  life,  as  compared  with  that 
which  was  entertained  in  less  enlightened  ages. 
It  is  an  estimate  of  which  none  but  a  Christian 
mttioa  is  capaUe. 

The  cost  of  sendinff  out  the  North  Star  is 
stated  to  be  about  $60,000.  In  addition  to  this,, 
the  British  government  has  offered  a  reward  of 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  to  be  given  to  such 
private  ship  or  ships  as  may  have  rendered 
efficient  aid  to  Sir  John  Franklin  or  his  crew,  and 
may  have  contributed  to  extrieate  them  from  the 
ice.  C. 


THE  ELIZABSTH  TRT  BEI17QE. 

A  most  appropriate  applieatiion  of  the  money 
sabecribed  wt  a  memorial  to  the  late  Mrs.  Fry, 
has  been  determined  on  ai  a  meeiing  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  its  management  The  sum  raised,  is 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  opening  of  an  asylum 


for  discharged  female  criminals,  to  be  called  the 
"Elizabeth  Fry  Befuge,"  and  to  be  situated 
within  two  miles  of  the  Boyal  Exchange. 

Mnenaum, 


*  For  a  short  notice  of  the  expeditions  to  discover 
and  relieve  the  eompany  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  see 
paje  127  of  this  volume. 


Trom  Cbamben*!  Edinburgh  Joanwl. 
THE  HARVEST  IN  BBITTANY. 

Often  had  I  watched  the  ingathering  of  the 
harvest,  and  shared  in  the  joyous  festivity  of 
those  by  whose  labours  it  was  treasured  up  in 
our  gamers;  but  having  heard  some  curious  de- 
tails concerning  the  peculiarities  observable  in 
Brittany  on  those  oooasionsy  I  longed  to  find  my- 
self amcmg  the  primitive  people  of  that  province, 
during  Hie  season  of  their  harvest  labours.  I 
had  been  told  of  the  veneration  with  which  the 
Bretona— still  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Druidioal 
polytheism — watched  the  great  mysteiy  {ji  vege- 
table reproduction,  and  of  the  devotion  with 
which  they  gathered  in  the  ripe  and  yellow  com, 
seeming  almost  to  adore  under  this  material  ioirm, 
a  benevolent  Deity.  I  was  very  glad,  therefore, 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  these  singu- 
lar traces  of  Paganism,  veiled  as  thev  are,  but 
not  destroyed,  by  Ohristianity.  Our  whole  pari^ 
shared  in  those  feelings  o^  curiosity  jmd  interest. 
Accordingly,  we  resolved  to  rise  at  the  dawn  of 
day,  that  we  might  be  present  at  the  earliest 
labours  of  the  harvest. 

About  forty  peasants  were  assembled  in  die 
thrashing-fioor.  They  were  dad  in  coarse  shirts 
and  linen  trousers,  thdr  feet  bare,  and  their  beads 
only  partially  covered  by  the  Greek  cap,  worn 
carelessly  on  one  side.  Each  of  them  bore  a 
siokle  beneath  his  arm.  They  were  fall  of  life 
and  movement,  looldng  earnestly  towards  the 
plain,  as  if  longing  to  b^n  their  aj^inted  work. 

On  a  given  si^l,  they  advanced  towards  that 
portion  ^  the  tilled  land  which  •  was  to  be  first 
reaped,  and  placed  themselves  in  a  line  at  some 
distance  from  each  other,  so  as  to  cover  a  good 
deal  of  ground.  There  was  a  moment's  pause ; 
and  whik  passing  their  scythes  lightly  over  the 
black  stone  which  was  to.  lend  them  a  finer  ed^, 
the  labourers  looked  thoughtfully  on  the  wide 
extent  of  corn-land  lying  before  thenL  I  ap- 
proached an  aged  peasant,  who  was  so  absorbed 
in  the  contemplation,  that  he  had  allowed  his 
pipe  to  extinguish  itself  between  his  teeth. 

'Well,  my  friend,'  said  I,  ^here  is  a  glorious 
harvest' 

*  Tes,  sir:  &od  is  very  bountifrdP  was  his  re- 
ply }  adding  immediately,  <  there  is  gold  in  those 
ears,  sir !' 

'Tet  I  am  told  that  there  was  no  manure,  and 
very  little  labour,  expended  on  this  tract  of  land; 
that  the  seed  was  merely  thrown  into  the  earth.' 

The  old  man  smiled.  <  It  is,  sir,  that  the  earth 
here  is  still  young;  so  she  gives  without  reckon- 
ing. When  she  grows  older,  she  will  become 
more  prudeni !' 

At  this  moment  the  proprietor  gave  oidera  to 
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the  head  reaper  to  begin.  This  leader  was  a 
young  man  of  middle  statare^  but  of  remarkable 
strength  and  beauty.  There  was  an  elastic 
vigour  in  his  movements,  and  a  power  of  muscle, 
which  belong  to  the  perfection  of  healthful  man- 
hood. It  was  owing  to  his  strength  and  skill  that 
he  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  leamng  this  band  of 
labourers ;  not  that  the  title  of  chief  had  been 
expressly  conferred  on  him,  neither  had  he  claim- 
ed it  for  himself;  but  it  fell  to  his  lot  through 
that  tacit  oonviction  of  superiority  which  accom- 
panies a  remarkable  capacity  of  any  kind. 

No  sooner  had  the  expected  signal  been  made, 
than  he  raised  his  sickle  with  a  joyous  cry,  and 
was  about  to  give  the  first  stroke,  when  a  sudden 
thought  seemed  to  arrest  his  hand,  and  turning 
round  towards  the  old  man,  with  whom  I  had 
been  speaking,  he  approached  him  with  an  un- 
covered head. 

<  Take  the  lead  of  the  reapers,  my  father,'  said 
he,  in  a  respectful  tone :  'it  is  not  fittinff  that 
youBff  men  should  be  in  the  foremost  rank,  and 
the  elder  ones  behind.' 

A  gleam  of  joy  lighted  up  the  sunburnt  fea- 
tures of  the  old  peasant  as  he  silently  took  the 
place  which  his  son  had  just  relinquished,  while 
the  latter  fell  to  the  rear.  Immediately  the 
work  began,  and  continued,  with  little  intermis- 
sion, until  the  approach  of  evening,  when  they 
began  to  carry  the  sheaves  of  com  to  the  thrash- 
ing-floor. When  the  sun  was  setting,  we  watched 
the  first  cart  laden  with  com,  as  it  drew  nigh  to 
the  faim-house.  It  advanced  across  the  sand, 
accompanied  by  the  music  of  countless  bells, 
which  tinned  on  the  horses'  heads,  and  by  the 
joyous  songs  of  the  reapers  who  were  following  it. 
A  lonff  tri-coloured  flag  floated  over  the  com,  and 
from  beneath  its  folds  were  peeping  two  little 
laughing  urchins,  who  were  half  burieid  amid  the 
heaps  of  com,  while  they  made  bdieve  to  be 
guiding  the  horses,  whose  reins  lay  carelessly  in 
weir  minds.  We  stopped  a  moment  to  consider 
this  beautiful  picture,  so  rich  in  contrasts  and  in 
poetic  thought ;  for  the  most  prosaio  mind  could 
not  help  bemg  interested  by  the  sight  of  this  rich 
harvest  store  advancing  across  a  region  which  had 
recently  been  won  from  the  ocean ;  guided  only 
by  children,  and  escorted  by  the  peasants  of  the  soil. 

The  following  day  was  spent  in  beating  out  the 
com.  The  old  man  who  had  accepted  from  his 
son  the  leadership  of  the  peasants  kept  his  post. 
When  the  sheaves  were  laid  upon  the  floor,  he 
placed  his  foot  upon  the  outspread  com,  and  made 
thereon  with  his  sickle  the  sign  of  the  cross,  mut- 
tering the  while  a  few  words  of  prayer.  No 
sooner  had  this  brief  religious  ceremony  been 
concluded,  than  the  other  labourers  placed  them- 
selves around  the  floor.  At  flrst,  their  flails  were 
raised  slowly,  and  without  order,  and  they  ba- 
lanced themselves,  as  if  preparing  for  some  power- 
ful eff<Mrt;  but  suddenly,  on  hearing  the  signal 
ory  from  their  leader,  every  flail  was  raised  at  the 
same  moment^  and  fell  to  the  earth  simultane- 


ously— ^this  movement  being  continued  with  a 
measured  cadence.  The  bMerie,  at  first  light 
and  moderate,  grew  more  and  more  animated, 
until  at  length  it  became  vehement  and  passionate. 
The  reapers,  carried  away  by  a  sort  of  nervous 
inebriety,  sprang  upon  the  bounding  straw^ 
whereon  their  blows  fell  with  the  fury  of  a  sum- 
mer hailHstorm.  The  dust  flew  about  them  in 
whirling  clouds,  and  their  brows  were  laden  with 
moisture.  Now  and  then  weariness  would  over- 
take them,  and  the  noise  would  become  more 
hushed,  as  if  coming  from  a  distance.  Then 
their  aged  leader  womd  utter  a  peculiar  ciy  of 
encouragement  or  of  reproach,  and  thirty  voices 
would  echo  it,  and  every  flail  would  be  raised  with 
tenfold  vigour,  and  the  noise  of  the  baiterie  would 
sound  like  an  approaching  thunderstorm,  waxing 
each  moment  louder  and  deeper. 

I  remamed  in  the  sranary  all  dav,  watching 
the  animated  picture  imich  presented  itself,  and 
observing,  with  a  sort  of  dreaming  curiosity,  all 
the  scenes  of  this  country  drama.  The  ensuing 
morning,  the  sun,  which  had  hitherto  shone  out 
with  continued  bnlliancy,  veiled  itself  with  clouds, 
and  a  soft  drizzling  rain  impeded  the  harvest 
work.  The  peasants  began  to  cover  in  the 
thrashing-floor,  and  to  eather  the  beaten  com  into 
the  bam.  Unfortunately,  ^ese  operations  went 
on  slowly  in  comparison  with  the  amount  of  work 
to  be  done.  The  rain  fell  heavier,  and  fears  were 
entertained  lest  part  of  the  wheat,  which  was  still 
unhoused,  might  be  seriously  injured.  The  pro- 
prietor was  lamenting  the  impossibility  of  pro- 
curing as  many  hands  as  were  needful  to  gather 
in  the  grain  more  rapidly,  when  an  old  man,  fol- 
lowed by  five  young  ones,  all  armed  with  forks 
and  rakes,  entered  the  bam.  He  advanced 
towards  the  astonished  farmer,  and  uncovered  his 
white  hairs — ^  I  have  heard,'  said  he,  ^  that  you 
were  gathering  in  your  harvest,  and  seeinff  this 
rain  come  on  so  heavilv,  I  thought  that  a  dozen 
more  arms  might  be  of  service  to  you,  so  I  am 
come  with  my  lads.' 

'May  God  bless  you,  good  frtherP  said  the 
proprietor,  offering  his  hand  to  the  venerable 
peasant ;  'but  I  did  not  expect  this  aid  from  you. 
Have  you,  then,  forgotten  our  lawsuit,  and  the 
fine  inflicted  on  you  through  my  means  V 

The  old  man  shrugged  his  shoulders,  saying, 
'Our  Saviour  was  more  outraged  than  ever  I  was, 
and  he  forgave  his  murderers.  Besides,  the 
quarrels  of  neighbours  should  not  be  allowed  to 
diminish  the  poor  man's  bread.  He  who  lets 
Gk)d's  wheat  be  destroyed,  cannot  be  a  good 
Christian.  Now  we  are  goinc  to  cany  home  your 
oom ;  and  when  the  sun  shines  out  again,  your 
thrashen  will  make  room  for  us,  and  we  will  help 
them  to  make  up  for  lost  time.' 

Without  waitinff  to  receive  the  thanks  which 
were  being  lavished  on  him  by  the  fiurmer,  the 
old  man  and  his  sons  hastened  to  join  the  reapers, 
with  whom  they  laboured  until  evening.  The 
next  morning  they  returned  to  tiieir  wonc ;  and 
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when  the  harvest  had  all  been  safely  gathered  in^ 
they  withdrew  to  their  home  without  aooepting  any 
reward,  and  seemed  utterly  unoonscious  that  they 
had  done  aught  which  desenred  the  smallest  praise 
or  approval. 

Account  of  Elizabeth  Bewley,  of  Sandford 
Grove,  near  Dublin^  loho  died  Jfinth  month 
23,  ISifS,  aged  76. 

.  This  valued  friend,  daughter  of  Nehemiah  and 
ElizabeUi  Fayle,  of  Limerick,  wa«  bom  in  'that 
city  in  1771,  and  removed  to  Dublin,  on  her 
marriage  with  Samuel  Bewley,  in  1794.  They 
were  true  fellow-helpers,  for  more  than  forty 
years,  in  a  position  of  much  responsibility,  and 
being  animated  by  one  heart  and  one  mind,  the 
talents  intrusted  to  them  were  brought  into  har- 
monious action,  in  their  respective  idlotments  of 
usef uhiess,  so  as  to  present  an  instructive  example, 
in  this  respect,  to  others ;  whilst  their  path  shed 
around  it  the  sweet  influence  of  a  Christian  life 
and  conversation.  As  heads  of  a  large  family, 
and  elders  in  the  Church,  they  were  concerned  to 
rule  well ;  whilst  in  the  exercise  of  a  just  au- 
thority they  bore  themselves  meekly,  and  with 
engaging  tenderness  towards  all ;  thus  attracting, 
in  no  common  degree,  the  love  and  esteem  of 
those  around  them.  Their  happy  union  was 
terminated,  (so  &r  as  death  can  dissolve  a  bond 
cemented,  as  theirs  was,  by  religious  fellowship,) 
by  the  decease  of  Samuel  Bewley,  in  1837 ;  and 
the  eironmstances  attending  his  final  change, 
though  deeply  affecting,  seemed  remarkably  to 
harmonixe  widi  the  tenor  of  their  lives.  They 
were  jointly  engaged  in  a  religious  visit  to  the 
Cunilies  of  Friencb  in  Dublin,  when,  in  the  act  of 
passing  from  house  to  house,  he  was  suddenly 
summoned  from  works  to  rewards. 

ElizabeUi  Bewley  possessed,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit 
She  survived  her  beloved  partner  for  nearly  eleven 
years ;  and  continued,  whde  strength  was  afforded 
to  her,  to  devote  herself,  in  great  simplicity  and 
fiiithfulness,  to  the  service  of  the  cause  which  she 
had  loved  from  her  youth.  Low  in  her  estimate 
of  her  own  qualificatiotts,  and  dwelling  in  a  holy 
fear  of  that  self-activity  which  leads  into  religious 
performances  without  Hfe,  she  was  an  example  of 
weightiBflss  of  sfMrit,  and  was  careful  not  to  exer* 
eise  herself  in  things  too  high  for  her,  her  heart 
bein^,  nevertheless,  with  the  willing  in  Israel. 
Her  mcreasing  infirmities  confined  her  much  to  her 
home,  during  the  latter  years  of  her  life,  but,  in 
1838,  she  accompanied  a  ministering  fnend,  of 
her  own  meeting,  in  a  visit  to  Friends  in  Scot- 
land. 

For  some  years  precedmg  her  decease,  her 
bodily  strength  and  mental  fiumlties  gradually 
declined.  In  her  case,  it  is,  perhaps,  not  too 
much  to  say,  that  the  calmness  of  her  evening 
evinced  that  her  day  had  been  blessed.  8h^  was 
preserved  in  a  state  of  quiet  resignation  to  the' 


last;  andjt  was  greatly  to  the  comfort  of  her 
fiimily  and  friends,  to  witness  the  degree  in  which 
love  survived  the  powers  of  memoiy  and  judg- 
ment, and  sweetened  her  peaceful  close. 

Annual  Monitor, 


REMARK  ABLE  TSMFESAJfOS  LAW. 

A  stringent  bill  relating  to  intoxicating  drinks 
has  been  passed  by  the  Wisconsin  Legislature, 
consisting  of  ten  sections.  It  requires  all  per- 
sons who  would  vend  or  retail  '^  spirituotls 
liquors,''  to  give  bond  to  the  town  authorities, 
with  three  sureties,  in  $1000,  '' conditioned  to  pay 
all  damages  the  community  or  individuals  may 
sustain  by  reason  of  such  a  traffic ;  to  support  all 
paupers,  widows  and  orphans ;  pay  the  expenses 
of  all  civil  and  criminal  prosecutions  made,  grow- 
ing out  of,  or  justly  attnbutable  to  such  a  tnoKc.'' 
And  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  officer  holding  the 
bond  to  deliver  it  to  '^  any  person  who  may  3aim 
to  be  injured  by  such  traffic.'^  We  quote  the  re- 
maining provisions  entire : 

^'Section  4.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  married 
woman  to  institute,  in  her  own  name,  a  suit  on 
any  such  bond,  for  all  damages  sustained  by  her- 
self or  children  on  account  of  such  traffic ;  and 
the  monev  when  collected  shall  be  paid  over  to 
her,  for  the  use  of  herself  and  children. 

Section  5.  No  suits  for  liquor  bills  shall  be 
entertained  by  anv  of  the  courts  of  this  State,  and 
whenever  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  any  Court 
before  which  a  suit  may  be  pending,  on  a  pro- 
missory note,  that  such  note  was  given  in  whole 
or  in  part  for  liquor  bills,  such  court  shall  imme- 
diately dismiss  such  suit  at  the  costs  of  the  plain- 
tiff. 

Section  6.  On  the  trial  of  any  suit  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  the  cause  or  foundation  of 
which  shall  be  the  act  of  an  individual  under  the 
influence  of  liquor,  it  shall  only  be  necessary,  in 
order  to  sustain  the  action,  to  prove  that  the  prin- 
cipal in  the  bond  sold  or  gave  liquor  to  the  per- 
son (so  intoxicated  or  in  liquor)  whose  acts  are 
complained  of,  on  the  day  previous  to  the  com- 
mission of  the  offence. 

Section  7.  Whenever  a  person  shall  become  a 
county,  city,  or  village  charge,  by  reason  of  in- 
temperance, a  suit  may  be  instituted  by  the  pro- 
per authorities,  on  the  bond  of  any  person  who 
may  have  heeia  in  the  habit  of  selling  or  ^ving 
liquor  to  such  person  or  pauper  so  becoming  a 
public  charae. 

Section  8.  Any  person  against  whom  a  judg- 
ment may  be  obtamed,  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  shall  be  entitied  to  maintam  a  suit  to 
compel  a  contribution  towards  paying  the  judg- 
ment against  him,  against  all  persons  engaged  m 
such  traffic  in  such  county,  city,  town  or  village, 
who  may  have  sold  or  given  liouor  to  such  per- 
son committing  an  offence,  or  becoming  a  public 
charge. 
Section  9.  Any  person  who  shall  vend  or  retail. 
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or  for  the  purpose  of  aToidii^;  tlie  proyisions  of 
thiB  acty  give  away  sprntaouBliqiiorB  without  first 

S*Tiiig  the  bond  required  by  the  firrt  section  of 
is  aoty  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  DUBdemeanor, 
and  upon  oonyiction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  a 
sum  of  not  less  than  fifty,  nor  more  than  five 
hundred  dollars,  and  be  imprisoned  in  the  county 
jail  not  leas  than  ten  days,  nor  more  than  six 
monthsi  and  shall  be  liable  in  all  respects  to  the 
public,  and  to  indiyiduals,  the  same  as  be  would 
nave  been  had  he  given  the  bond  required  in  the 
first  section  of  this  act.'' 

This  remarkable  expression  of  public  t>pini(m 
in  Wisconsin  on  the  subject  of  ^'q>irituous 
liquors,"  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  10  to  8, 
and  the  Aflscanbly  29  to  21.  It  goes  some  steps 
beyond  any  legislation  on  the  subject  in  the 
country. — JV.  Smer.  and  U.  S.  Gaz. 

FRIENDS^  REVIEW, 

PHILADELPHIA,  FIFTH  MONTH  5,  1849. 


We  have  introduced  into  the  present  number,  a 
part,  and  only  a  part,  of  an  able  speech  delirered 
by  Horaee  Mann,  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  House  of 
BepreeentatiTOSy  near  the  close  of  the  last  session. 
After  the  abundance  which  has  appeared  in 
speeches,  pamphlets,  and  essays,  on  the  subject  of 
siavery,  some  of  our  readers  will  probably  be  ready 
to  turn  away,  with  the  supposition  that  nothing  can 
be  said,  on  this  hackneyed  topic,  which  has  not 
been  already  moulded  into  eyery  fonn,  and  pre- 
sented in  every  shade  which  it  can  assome.  But 
in  this,  as  in  other  caaes^  a  hasty  judgment  may 
possibly  be  enroneoas. 

It  has  long  been  regarded  as  a  diagraceful  ano- 
maly in  legislation,  that  the  metropolis  of  a  nation, 
loudly  proclaiming  the  freedom  of  its  institutions, 
should  be  the  seat  of  a  traffic,  essentially  the  same 
as  that  which  is  denounced  as  piratical,  by  more 
goremments  than  one.  Yet  it  has  been  generally 
admitted,  that  as  the  District  of  Columbia,  previous 
to  coming  under  the  excluslTc  legislation  of  Con- 
gress, constituted  a  part  of  the  states  of  Yiiginia  and 
Maryland,  in  which  negro  slavery  was  legally 
established,  and  the  laws  of  those  states  were  re- 
,  enacted  by  Cougiess,  in  their  respective  portions  of 
the  District,  the  slayery,  thus  recognized,  was  as 
fully  legal  in  the  District  as  in  the  states  from  which 
it  was  carved.  But  the  penetrating  mind  of 
Horace  Mann  has  here  exhibited  an  argument, 
which  it  would  certainly  be  difficult  to  refute,  to 
proYC  that  Congress  has  no  constituticmal  power  to 
introduce  or  establish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, or  any  where  else.  The  advocates  of  the 
system  are  now  called  upon  to  produce  the  clause 
in  the  enumerated  powers  of  Congress,  by  which 
they  are  authorized  to  establish  slavery  in  the  Dis- 
trict under  their  exclusive  legislation  \  or  to  show 


that  the  exercise  of  such  authority  is  necessary  to 
the  execution  of  the  enumerated  powers.  If  this 
cannot  be  done,  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  esta* 
blishment  of  negro  slavery  is  virtually  and  substan- 
tially prohibited,  then  the  consequeAce  appears  in- 
evitable, that  every  slave  carried  by  his  master  into 
the  District,  becomes  instantly  free. 

But  we  may  justly  enquire,  what  is  the  condition 
of  those  who  were  held  as  slaves^  in  the  District,  oo 
the  Yiiginia  side  of  the  Potomac  1  Congress  could 
no  more  legalize  slavery  on  the  southern,  than  on 
the  northern  side  of  that  river.  Consequently,  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  advanced  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts statesman,  the  slaves  in  the  Virginia  part 
of  the  District  became  legally  free  in  1801.  The 
retrocession  of  that  portion  of  the  District  to  the 
state  of  Yirginia,  of  coarse  placed  the  inhabitants 
under  the  jurisdiction  and  laws  of  that  state.  But 
did  it  re-endare  those  who  had  become  legally  free  ? 
It  has  been  adjudged  by  a  southern  court,  that  a 
slate  carried,  by  his  master  into  a  state  where 
slavery  was  not  tolerated,  and  thus  becoming  free, 
did  not  retam  into  slavery  by  being  taken  again  into 
the  slaveholding  state  from  which  he  was  first  re- 
moved. Does  not  the  same  principle  apply  to  the 
slaves  who  resided  in  the  southern  part  of  the  dis- 
trict between  1801  and  the  term  of  retrocession  1 
And  is  not  every  slave  who,  during  that  period,  re- 
sided within  that  part  of  the  District,  or  who  was 
bora  since  1801  of  mothers  who  resided  there,  if 
sold  and  carried  to  other  places,  actually  kidnapped? 


The  article  from  Dr.  Bowring,  the  first  portion  of 
which  appears  in  the  present  number,  is  worthy  of 
a  careful  perasal.  The  superior  excellency  of  peace, 
and  the  miseries  of  var,  appear  to  belong  to  the 
truisms,  which  every  body  admits,  and  is  supposed 
to  understand.  Yet  even  a  hasty  glance  at  the 
world  around  us,  must  impress  the  conviction,  that 
numerous  and  powerful  influences  are  constantly  at 
work,  to  nourish  the  spirit  of  war.  The  school  boy 
pores  over  the  detail  of  battles  in  the  pages  of 
Casar,  and  is  taught  to  admire  the  achievements  of 
heroes  in  the  strains  of  YlrgU  and  Homer.  The 
volumes  of  the  historian  are  swelled  with  the  nar- 
ratiTes  of  engagements  and  sieges.  Our  streets  are 
frequently  made  vocal  with  the  sounds  of  martial 
nrasic,  and  the  inconcdderate  youth  are  dazzled 
with  the  glitter  of  military  parades:  and  this  is  done 
when  no  prospect  of  insurrection  or  invasion  fur- 
nishes an  excuse  for  this  display  of  hostile  prepara- 
tion. Heavy  drains  are  annually  made  on  the 
treasuries  of  the  Union,  and  of  the  individual  states, 
to  defray  the  cost  of  military  preparation  and  mili- 
tary training.  These  ccmstitute  but  a  part  of  the 
influences  which  are  constantly  in  operation  to  en- 
gender a  passion  for  military  distinction. 
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Under  these  circamstanceS)  it  becomes  a  matter 
of  importance,  particularly  to  the  young,  that  the 
evils  of  war,  in  their  yarious  aspects  and  ramifica- 
tions, should  be  frequently  presented  to  view.  As 
a  means  of  leading  the  less  reflecting  class  to  apr 
preciate  the  blessings  of  peace,  it  is  advisable  fre- 
quently to  impress  upon  them  a  sense  of  the  intrin- 
sic absurdity,  as  well  as  wickedness,  of  a  resort  to 
arms  in  the  adjustment  of  national  controversies. 

Telescopic  CoMST.-^The  Boston  Traveller  an^ 
nounces  the  discovery  of  a  telescopic  comet,  on  the 
evening  of  the  11th  inst.,  at  Cambridge  U.  S.  ob- 
servatory, by  W.  C.  Bond.  This  comet,  we  are 
told,  is  approaching  the  earth,  it  has  a  strong  star- 
like, central  condensation,  an  extensive  coma,  and 
uo  tail.  The  inclination  of  the  plane  of  its  orbit  to 
that  of  the  earth,  is  stated  at  66*>  56'  1 1",  and  its  dis- 
tance from  the  sun,  when  in  its  perihelion  .89482, 
the  mean  distance  of  the  earth  being  1.  The  folr 
lowing  account  is  given  by  B.  A.  Gould,  Jr.,  under 
date  of  20th  ult. 

"The  comet  is  rapidly  approaching  the  earth, 
and  as  it  will  probably  be  clearly  visible  to  the 
naked  eye  this  evening,  I  annex  a  rough  estimate 
of  Its  place,  for  the  use  of  those  who  may  wish  to 
look  for  it. 

The  places  are  given  for  Berlin  noon,  which  is 
about  6  A  M .,  of  our  time.  If  a  line  be  drawn  on  a 
chart  or  globe  passing  through  these  places,  the  po- 
sition of  the  comet  at  any  hour  may  be  estimated 
with  sufficient  precision  to  find  it  without  difficulty. 
Right  Ase,  North  Peel.  Distance. 
April  90  207JO  2«<»  0  271 

21  204  20  0.860 

22  900^  Hi  0.249 

23  196i  15i  0.239 
94             199                I2i              0.230 

25  187i  .   lOi  0.222 

26  182}  7}  0.216 
The  comet  will  probably  be  nearest  us  about  the 

28th  inst.,  and  at  that  time  about  elghteen-hun- 
dredths  as  distant  as  the  sun. 

Prof.  Pierce,  immediately  after  computing  the 
first  approximate  elements,  called  my  attention  to 
the  great  similarity  of  its  orbit  to  that  of  the  second 
comet  of  the  year  1748.  The  latter  was  only  ob- 
served three  times,  and  the  distinguished  Bessel 
computed  the  orbit  from  these  three  observations 
with  great  care. 

The  elements  are  all  strikingly  similar,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  perihelion  distance.  If  this 
comet  be  the  same  one  which  appeared  then,  the 
perihelion  distance  must  have  been  greatly  changed 
by  the  attraction  of  Jupiter  or  of  Sie  earth,  since 
that  time. 

The  comet  will  probably  be  visible  soon  after 
dark." 

If  this  wanderer  should  not  apfuoach  nearer  to 
our  globe  than  eighteen  hundredths  of  the  solar 
distance,  we  need  not  be  alarmed  on  account  of  its 
proximity ;  as  it  will  be  still  about  17  millions  of 
miles,  or  more  than  70  times  the  distance  of  the 
moon,  from  us.     If  this  comet  has  occupied  the 


time  since  1748  in  completing  its  revolution,  it 
must  have  receded  from  the  sun  more  than  four 
thousand  millions  of  miles.— [En.  ^ 


Married,— In  Friends'  Meeting  House,  Tucker* 
ton,  N.  J.,  on  Fifth  day,  the  22d  of  Third  month 
lasL  Joseph  H.  Cook,  of  this  city,  to  Amma  Puaro, 
of  tne  former  place. 

HAVERFORD  SCHOOL. 

The  Summer  Term  will  conunence  on  Fourth 
day,  the  9th  of  Fifth  mo.  next.  It  is  particularly 
requested  that  the  names,  ages  and  residence  of 
stiulents,  who  propose  to  enter  at  that  time,  be 
forwarded  immediately  to  the  Secretarv  of  the 
Board  of  Managers.  No.  89  Market  St.,  wnere  cir- 
culars containing  tne  information  required  by  pft« 
rents  may  be  had. 

PykdelphiOf  ith  mo.  27.— 2t. 

Sasan  Howland,  accompanied  by  Bbther  See- 
bohm  and  B.  Dickenson,  attended  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  for  Ulster,  held  at  Lisbnm  on  the  6th  of 
Third  nKmth,  after  which  they  left  for  Dublin. 

At  Graoechurch  Street  Monthly  Meeting,  on 
the  7th  of  Third  month,  Anna  A.  Jenkins,  and 
othere,  were  present  with  certificates  for  religious 
service.  She  also  attended  the  London  Quarterly 
Meeting,  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month. 

London  Friend. 

Our  Friends  Benjamin  Seebohm  and  Robert 
Lindsay,  soon  after  the  close  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ii^  in  Philadelphia,  returned  to  their  former  field 
of  labour,  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

For  Friends*  R«vlev. 

A  JOURNST  ACB088  THX  DB8KBT  ROM  QAIBO  TO 
BUZZ. 

The  rapid  increase  of  intercourse  with  distant 
regions  has  become  a  hacknied  topic,  yet  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  overestimate  the  results  that 
must  follow  the  changes  in  this  respect,  which  our 
age  has  witnessed.  In  no  direction,  perhaps, 
will  these  results  be  more  important  than  in  the 
East.  The  vast  empire,  controlled  by  Britain, 
which,  but  yesterday,  was  15,000  miles,  or  126 
davs  from  London,  is  now  brought  within  two- 
thirds  of  this  distance,  and  is  reached  in  about  a 
month,  from  that  capital.     Arrangements  now  in 

S regress,  will  bring  New  Holland  within  thirty 
ays  from  Singapore,  and  open  to  the  crowd  of 
emigrants  who  are  to  diffuse  the  language  of  our 
fathers  and  our  civilisation,  an  easy  route  to  the 
vast  and  prolific  re^ons  of  Australia  and  the 
Eastern  Ajrchipelago.  The  imagination  falters 
when  it  attempts  to  grasp  the  consequences  result- 
ing from  the  transfer  of  European  science,  industry, 
and  morals,  to  so  great  a  theatre.  How  wonder- 
ful the  changes  which  time  effects  under  the  influ- 
ence of  those  lavs  which  Infinite  Wisdom  has 
assigned  for  the  control  of  human  movements ! 
Three  thousand  years  have  passed  since  Asia  and 
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Africa  afforded  examples  of  the  higHest  progress 
in  the  arts  of  social  life;  and  now  a  small 
ishuid  in  the  north  Atlantic,  which,  two  thousand 
years  later,  was  the  seat  of  a  barbarism  at  which 
the  inhabitant  of  Nineveh  or  of  Thebes  would 
have  revolted,  conveys  to  the  two  continents  long 
sunk  in  ignorance  and  degradation,  the  blessings 
of  a  civilization  of  which  their  greatest  philoso- 
phers, in  their  brightest  day  8;  were  wholly  incapable 
of  forminff  a  conception. 

The  foUowing  notice  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  journey  across  the  desert  on  the  great  route 
to  India,  is  now  performed,  is  a  pleasant  illustra- 
tion of  modem  improvements  in  traveL  A  few 
years  since,  the  tedious  preparation,  and  the  long 
array  of  camels,  the  precautions  needful  to  guara 
against  perishing  by  thirst  or  by  the  spears  of 
predatory  tribes,  and  the  long  road  whitened  by 
the  sculls  of  beasts  of  burden  which  had  died 
from  one  or  other  of  these  causes,  might  well  de- 
ter the  adventurous  traveller.  Now  not  only  does 
he  travel  in  coaches,  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  the 
hour,  but  finds  splendid  entertainments  in  the 
midst  of  the  arid  wastes,  and  is  assured  by  a  tele- 
^phic  despatch  of  the  arrival  of  the  boat  which 
IS  to  convey  him  to  Ceylon  or  Calcutta.  It  is  the 
sudden  transition  friom  the  age  of  Nimrod  to  that 
of  Watts  and  Stephenson.  Br- s. 

*^  I  will  not  give  you  any  particulars  of  our 
'Journey  from  Comhill  to  Cairo/  as  your  readers 
are  doubtless  well  acquainted  with  that  route 
already :  but  some  account  of  the  Desert,  and  the 
way  in  which  it  is  crossed,  may  interest  yon.  The 
distance  frt>m  Cairo  to  Suez  is  about  84  miles ; 
which  is  divided  into  sixteen  stages — ^thus  giving 
to  each  stage  a  little  more  than  five  miles.  The 
ouriage  used  in  the  transit  is  a  strong  machine 
with  two  wheels,— -seated  on  each  side  like  a  Lon- 
don omnibus.  It  is  drawn  by  four  horses,  and 
holds  six  persons.  When  the  overhind  pagsen- 
gers  arrive  at  Cairo  they  are  usually  divided  into 
parties  of  twelve,  and  two  carriages  are  despatched 
m  company.  Three  or  four  hours  elapse  between 
each  despatch,  in  order  that  the  horses  left  at 
each  stage  by  one  party  may  be  taken  up  by  that 
following. 

''The  first  carriage,  containing  twelve  of  our 
passengers,  left  Cairo  at  8  A.  M.;  the  second,  in 
whi<^  I  was  one  of  the  party,  left  at  mid-day. 
Having  taken  our  places  in  Uie  carriage,  which 
was  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  hotel,  the  Pasha's 
transit  acent  came  out  with  a  list  in  his  hand  and 
requested  our  names.  Having  found  all  correct, 
the  order  was  given  to  start — and  away  we  went 
full  gallop  through  the  suburbs  of  Cairo  towards 
the  Desert.  The  mosques  and  minarets  of  this 
strange  city  were  soon  left  far  behind  us — and  the 
massive  Pyramids  themselves  disappeared  from 
our  view.  We  were  now  fiurly  entered  on  the 
dreary  desert  waste.  I  scarcely  know  what  terms 
to  use  in  order  to  give  a  slight  idea  of  the  scene 
spread  out  before  us.    Have  you  been  at  sea  on ' 


a  stormy  day  when  the  waves  were  running  high, 
forming  hills  and  valleys  on  the  mighty  deep  t 
Well,  imagine  by  some  Bupematural  agency  this 
scene  fixed  and  the  waters  changed  into  rocks  and 
stone  and  sand — and  yon  will  form  a  good  idea  of 
the  appearance  which  the  Desert  presents. 

"The  road  which  has  been  made  by  the  Pasha 
is  much  better  than  I  expected  to  find  it  At 
some  places  it  was  rather  soft,  and  the  wheels  of 
our  carriage  sank  deep  in  the  sand }  but  it  was 
generally  hard,  and  we  were  enabled  to  go  along 
at  a  good  pace.  We  reached  the  first  station,  a 
distance  of  about  five  miles,  in  little  more  than 
half  an  hour.  Here  we  changed  horses — an 
operation  which  was  clumsily  performed  by  the 
Arabs,  and  which  occupied  nearly  as  much  time 
as  the  stage  itself. 

"After  stopping  thus  at  several  stages,  we 
reached  the  station  at  which  we  were  to  dine. 
Here  we  were  allowed  tiie  space  of  two  hours. 
The  station-houses  stand  lonely  enough  in  the 
midst  of  the  waste;  and,  except  those  which  are 
destined  for  the  entertainment  and  rest  of  passen- 
gers, are  merely  stables  for  relays  of  horses.  This 
at  which  we  now  stopped  was  one  of  the  former 
description,  and  contained  several  bed-rooms  in 
which  we  washed  and  refreshed  ourselves  before 
dinner.  The  dinner  provided  by  the  Transit  Com- 
pany was  very  fair,  considering  the  circumstances. 
According  to  agreement,  passengers  are  entitled 
to  three  meals  per  diem  during  their  transit 
through  Egypt  Wine  and  beer  are  not  included : 
nor  are  expenses  at  hotels  in  Alexandria,  Cairo, 
and  Suez.  After  dinner  we  inserted  our  names 
in  a  book,  stating  that  we  were  pleased  with  our 
fare ;  we  then  got  into  our  carriages,  and  galloped 
on  as  before  towards  the  next  station.  We  were 
often  annoyed  and  delayed  by  restive,  kicking 
horses — ^beautiful  Arab  animals,  but  evidently 
never  properly  broken  in  or  trained }  indeed,  I 
suppose  they  are  caught  and  put  in  harness  at 
once  without  any  kind  of  treatment  to  prepare 
them  for  it.  We  soon,  however,  became  accus- 
tomed to  their  freaks,  and  paid  very  little  atteop 
tion  to  them. 

"The  sun  was  now  sinking,  and  appeared  to 
be  going  down  into  the  vast  sea  of  rocks  and  sand. 
In  all  tropical  countries  the  setting  sun  is  a  glori- 
ous sight,  whether  seen  on  land  or  on  sea, — but 
here  it  is  more  than  ordinarily  striking.  The  last 
rays  tinged  the  sky  with  many  colours  and  im- 
purted  some  of  their  beauty  to  even  the  desert 
wilderness.  Then  it  was  ni^htl — night  which 
seemed  to  us  more  dreary  than  it  does  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  We  reached  the  next  refresh- 
ment station  about  10  o'clock  in  the-moming,  and 
here  we  were  to  have  tea  and  some  time  to  refresh 
ourselves. 

"How  we  got  through  the  night  I  scarcely 
know ;  it  was  a  long  and  weary  one,  and  glad  we 
were  when  day  be^  to  dawn.  The  breakfrist 
station  was  in  view }  at  which  we  soon  arrived — 
where  we  washed  and  refreshed  ourselves.     We 
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here  observed  the  telegraph  at  work  (this  ex- 
tends from  Alexandria  to  Suez) ;  and  were  in- 
formed that  the  steamer  'Bentinck'  had  arrived^ 
which  was  to  take  ns  on  from  Suez  to  Cejlon. 

^'  Daring  the  afternoon  and  morning  I  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  time  oooupied  in  changing  horses  to 
inspect  the  vegetation  of  the  Desert;  for,  not- 
withstanding  its  barren  character^  there  are  several 
very  curious  plants  scattered  over  it.  The  only 
tree  or  bush  of  any  size  which  came  under  my 
notice,  was  a  prickly  species  of  acacia,  not  unlike 
•^.  vera  in  its  appearance.  A  species  of  '  mare's 
tail/ — Equisetum — ^is  also  common ;  and  seems 
to  be  much  liked  by  camels  and  dromedaries,  for 
it  was  generally  found  closely  eaten.  Golocynth 
grows  here,  and  is  much  employed  in  medicine  by 
the  Egyptian  practitioners.  But  the  most  conunon 
and  striking  plant  that  I  observed  is  a  species  of 
henbane  which  has  purple  flowers  and  seems  a 
stronger  and  more  fetid  plant  than  the  English 
kind.  In  many  parts  it  is  very  abundant,  and 
apparently  is  never  touched  by  any  of  the  animals 
that  cross  the  desert  There  are,  of  course,  many 
other  plants  found  here  different  from  those  I 
have  just  named,  for  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 
wander  far  from  the  road  or  spend  much  time  in 
examination.  Many  of  the  stones  which  I  picked 
up  were  of  fossil  origin,  and  some  of  them  had 
the  annular  wood  layers  beautifully  defined. 
Scarcely  an  animal  of  any  kind  is  seen,  except  large 
droves  of  camels  and  dromedaries,  which  are  used 
by  the  Arabs  in  the  transmission  of  goods  from 
Suez  to  Cairo,  and  from  Cairo  to  Suez.  We  often 
saw  the  bones  of  these  animals  bleaching  in  the 
sun  on  the  road-sides,  where  they  had  sickened 
and  been  left  by  their  owners  to  die. 

''  About  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  got  our 
first  view  of  the  little  town  of  Suez  and  the  Red 
Sea.  The  town  had  a  black  and  uninviting  as- 
pect, and  did  not  improve  upon  a  nearer  acquaint- 
ance. At  first  view  the  sea  appeared  to  be  only  a 
portion  of  mirage  which  had  so  often  deceived 
us,  as  it  does  all  travellers  in  the  desert.  But  the 
well-defined  shores  and  the  masts  of  the  noble 
vessels  which  were  riding  at  anchor  near  the 
town,  soon  convinced  us  that  there  was  no  decep- 
tion in  this  instance.  We  remained  one  day  in 
the  hotel  here,  and  then  embarked  in  the  steam- 
ship ^  Bentinck,'  for  Aden  and  Ceylon.'' 


DR.  BOVTBING  ON  PSi.CIK. 

The  London  Peace  Society,  some  time  ago,  pro- 
cured the  delivery  in  London  of  a  series  of  lec- 
tures on  various  aspects  and  bearings  of  Peace. 
One  of  these  was  by  John  Bowring,  LL.  D.,  long 
a  distinguished  member  of  Parliament,  one  of  the 
most  gifted  and  learned  men  in  England,  on  the 
Political  and  Commercial  Importance  of  Peace. 
The  whole  production,  full  of  noble  thoughts,  and 
instinct  with  the  best  spirits  of  the  age,  would 
richly  repay  a  careful  perusal ;  but  we  select  only 


a  few  paragraphs  that  seem  to  claim  special  atten* 
tion  in  this  countiy. — Advocate  of  Peace. 

What  might  be  done  with  the  Resources  of  War 
devoted  to  Peace. — "  War,  no  doubt,  represents 
some  of  the  triumphs  of  the  human  intellect.  An 
army  is  a  stupendous  engine — a  wonderful  gather* 
ing  of  men,  whom  discipline  has  turned  into  ma- 
chines, making  their  moral  and  intellectual 
powers  subservient  to  one  ruling  and  despotic 
will.  Happy  would  it  be  if  the  physiad  mo- 
mentum could  be  retained,  and  the  thoughts  and 
the  feelings  transferred  to  a  nobler  and  worthier 
field.  An  army  is  a  most  imposing  example  of 
the  power  of  congregated  and  marshalled  man. 
For  thousands  of  years  the  genius  of  nations  has 
been  inquiring,  how  armies  can  be  made  most 
efficient  for  the  dreadful  doin^  to  which  they  are 
trained.  Eveiy  combination  nas  been  tried  by 
which  the  bones,  the  sinews,  and  the  muscles  of 
man,  can  be  brought  into  co-operation  with  the 
mechanics  of  destruction.  Every  attraction  which 
can  fascinate  ^e  senses  has  been  appealed  to, 
gaudy  dress,  and  joyous  music,  and  '  pomp  and 
circumstance.'  Countless  millions  have  been 
dravm  from  the  labour  and  the  wealth  of  the 
community,  in  order  that  the  military  glory  of  the 
people  may  be  preserved  untarnished. 

'^  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  statesmen  to  institute 
this  inq^uiry :  If  war,  or  the  fear  of  war,  has 
given  birth  to  such  vast  combinations  as  these, 
what  might  be  done  by  combinations  in  the  spirit 
of  peace,  and  in  the  love  of  humanity  ?  Were  all 
these  strong  motives  which  are  brought  to  act 
upon  the  less  noble  parts  of  our  nature  for  the 
encouragement  of  military  passions,  directed  to 
the  development  of  a  higher  ambition,  in  the  pur- 
suit of  man's  improvement,  how  soon  would  the 
whole  face  of  society  be  changed  I  It  was  once 
proposed,  by  a  benevolent  philosopher,*  that  every 
nation  should  have  a  Peace  Department,  and  a 
minister  whose  especial  functions  should  be  to 
promote  the  pacific  interests  of  the  people.  The 
field  would  be  as  wide  aa  the  world,  the  work  as 
boundless  as  futurity.  Tet,  if  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  motives  which  are  held  out  to  military 
and  naval  exploits,  were  presented  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  p^face,  and  the  encouragement  of  the 
higher, — ^the  highest  aptitudes  of  the  human 
character,  war  would  become  an  almost  impos- 
sible calamity." 

Actual  Achievements  of  Peace. — "  There  are 
few  subjects  upon  which  the  philanthropist  can 
dwell  with  greater  complacency,  than  those  great 
social  improvements,  which  have  characterised  the 
advent  and  the  maintenance  of  European  peace 
during  the  last  thirty  years.  The  whole  of  the 
active  intelligence  of  the  public  mind  has  been 
directed  to  pacific  objects.  Labour  and  capital 
have  been  called  into  the  field  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual progress.  Every  stimulus  pven  to  ener- 
getic  thought — every  impulse  which  inventive 


*Pr.  Rush,  of  Philadelphia. 
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genius  has  reoeived — every  encouragement  of- 
fered to  honourable  ambition  has  been  in  a  direction 
where  progress  b  associated  with  peace.  It  is 
JKfficult  in  the  immense  yariety  of  topics  which 
press  upon  the  mind,  to  select  those  which  most 
merit  attention ;  for  on  eveiy  side  they  abound. 
Look  at  the  facilities  afforded  to  communication — 
the  rapidity  with  which  distance  is  traversed  in 
comfort  and  safety.  Railways  are  among  the 
greatest  blessings  which  a  pacific  era  has  conferred 
upon  the  world.  It  is  not  only  that  they  afford 
cheap  and  commodious  means  oi  locomotion — ^it  is 
Bot  only  that  they  furnish  profitable  investment 
for  capital — ^that  they  create  new  demands  for 
labour — ^that  they  make  markets  accessible  both 
to  him  who  has  to  sell,  and  to  him  that  has  to 
buy.  Communication  is  civilization  in  activity. 
It  will  raise  the  standard  of  man  to  the  highest 
social  level.  The  desire  for  our  own  improvement^ 
will  grow  out  of  the  observation  of  improvement 
manifested  by  others ;  and  the  contagion  of  that 
healthful  uneasiness  which  seeks  to  amend  and  to 
meliorate,  will  run  along  every  line — as  letters 
along  the  wires  of  that  ^vanic  telegraph,  which 
is  another  of  the  wonderful  appliances  of  our  day. 
And  railways  are  producing  other  and  yet  more 
benignant  changes.  They  are  blending  and  bind- 
ing nations.  Having  strengthened  the  links  by 
which  the  members  of  the  same  community  are 
united,  they  are  now  carrying  out  a  wider  mission 
by  breaking  down  the  barriers  which  separated 
states  and  empires.  As  regions  remote  are  made 
more  and  more  accessible, — as  interests  divided 
are  more  and  more  drawn  together  3  the  feeling 
spreads  that  after  all,  men  in  the  infinite  variety^ 
of  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed — ^men 
are  but  members  of  a  common  family, — bom  not 
for  hatred  but  for  love;  not  for  mutual  injury  but 
reciprocal  services;  and  best  securing  their  own 
felicity  by  advancmg  the  felicity  of  the  rest  of 
their  race. 

Railroads. — ^The  amount  of  Railway  engage- 
ments is  one  of  the  most  startling  facts  of  me 
epoch  in  which  we  live.  If  the  enormous  sums 
of  money  which  are  wasted  in  times  of  war,  in  far 
worse  waste  than  if  thrown  down  a  fathomless 
abyss,  or  flune  into  the  immeasurable  ocean  deep, 
for  that  womd  be  waste  alone,  without  the  ac- 
companiments of  wickedness  and  woe  that  war 
brings  with  it ;  if,  I  say,  the  wastes  of  war  be 
compared  and  contrasted  with  the  savings  of 
peace,  applied  to  railway  purposes  alone,  that 
comparison  and  contrast  will  be  most  consolatory 
to  me  thoughtful.  In  this  country,  bilk  have 
passed  for  the  construction  of  no  less  than  532 
railways;  of  which  247  are  main  lines,  and  285 
extensions  and  branches.  Parliament  has  sanc- 
tioned for  this,  a  capital  of  £153,457,837,  and 
up  to  the  latest  period,  the  annual  receipts  for 
passengers  were  £3,976,341;  and  for  goods, 
£2,333,373;  making  £6,309,714.  More  than 
six  millions  paid  for  improved  locomotion — ^far 
more  than  the  whole  revenues  of  many  second- 


rate  states;  or  the  revenues  of  England  at  a 
period  not  very  remote.  In  1845,  2,118  miles  of 
railway  were  opened.  In  1844,  the  number  of 
passengers  who  travelled  by  railways,  reckoning 
the  separate  journeys  of  each,  was  30,363,052 ; 
and  in  the  last  six  months  of  1845,  the  half  of  the 
year  in  which  there  is  the  least  activity,  the  num- 
ber of  travellers  was  16,720,550.  These  are  the 
works  of  peace. 

Steam. — Steam  navigation  again  in  its  magnifi- 
cent development,  is  another  child  of  peace.  It 
carries  out  over  the  ocean,  the  triumphs  of  the 
railway  on  the  land.  And  those  triumphs  have 
been  up  to  the  present  moment  peaceful  triumphs. 
The  inquiry,  how  far  this  mastery  over  winds  and 
waves  can  be  made  subservient  to  purposes  of 
destruction,  is  happily  as  yet  a  problem  to  be 
solved.  And  mav  it  long  contmue  so  I  Mean- 
while, we  reach  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth 
with  celerity  and  certainty.  We  can  calculate  the 
day,  almost  the  hour,  which  will  bring  us  news 
from  our  oriental  or  occidental  domimons;  and 
the  time  is  not  remote,  when  these  great  discover- 
ies will  receive  a  yet  more  extensive  application. 
Deeply  was  I  impressed  with  this  wonderful 
change  when,  a  few  years  ago,  I  stood  at  the  foot 
of  the  Pyramids,  amidst  the  ruins  of  Memphis, 
and  my  thoughts  rushed  back  to  the  days  when 
the  Pharaohs  reigned  in  their  despotic  glories; 
when  this  England  of  ours  was  a  barbarous  land^ 
occupied  by  naked  savages,  unlettered  and  un- 
known. Then  hurryinff  over  thirty  centuries,  I 
looked  around  me  upon  desolate  ana  depopulated 
Egypt,  contrasted  with  that  country  which  now 
hmds  sovereignty  in  eveiT  quarter  of  the  globe. 
Standing  there,  midway  between  our  eastern  and 
western  empires,  I  could  predict  the  day  which 
should  bring  tidings  from  Britain  or  Ben^; 
when  I  should  hear  the  echoes  of  voices  speaking 
in  our  land's  language,  from  the  Thames  or 
the  Ghinges,  from  continents,  from  worlds  unknown 
to,  undreamt  of  by,  the  oracles  of  old.  ThesCj 
too,  are  victories  of  peace. 

(To  be  eontlBiied.} 


ARIliSDT. 

The  Huntsville  ^Ala.)  Advocate,  alluding  to 
the  various  plans  proposed  for  resisting  Northern 
encroachments  upon  Southern  righto,  has  the  fol- 
lowing sensible  and  patriotic  remarks. — CAor/et- 
ian  Mercury. 

''The  South  has  a  remedjj  which,  if  properly 
used,  would  work  a  wonderful  change  in  Northern 
aggressive  sentiment  Let  the  South  learn  to 
live  at  home  !  At  present,  the  North  fattens  and 
grows  rich  upon  the  South.  We  depend  upon  it 
for  our  entire  supplies.  We  purchase  all  our 
luxuries  and  necessaries  from  the  North.  We  do 
not  depend  upon  ourselves.  We  do  not  encour- 
age enterprise,  skill,  and  industry  at  home,  but 
give  preference  to  that  of  the  North.  With  us, 
every  branch  and  pursuit  in  life^  every  trade,  pro- 
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fession^  and  occnpationy  is  dependent  upon  the 
North.  For  instance,  the  Northerners  abuse  and 
denounce  slaverj  and  slaveholders,  jet  our  slaves 
are  clothed  with  Northern  manufactured  goods, 
have  Northern  hats  and  shoes,  work  with  North- 
em  hoes,  ploughs,  and  other  implements,  are 
chastised  with  a  Northern  made  instrument,  are 
working  for  Northern  more  than  Southern  profit. 
The  slaveholder  dresses  in  Northern  goodd,  rides 
a  Northern  saddle  with  all  the  other  accoutre- 
tnents,  sports  his  Northern  carriage,  pataronizes 
Northern  newspapers,  drinks  Norwern  liquors, 
reads  Northern  books,  spends  his  money  at 
Northern  watering  places,  crowds  Northern  fash- 
ionable resorts.  In  short,  his  person,  his  slaves, 
his  &rm,  his  necessaries,  his  luxuries — as  he 
walks,  rides,  sleeps,  loafs,  lounges,  or  works,  he 
is  surrounded  with  articles  of  I^r^em  origin. 

''The  aggressive  acta  upon  his  rights  and  his 
property  arouse  his  resentment — and  on  Northern 
made  paper,  with  a  Northern  pen,  with  Northern 
ink,  he  resolves  and  re-resolves,  in  regard  to  his 
rights!  In  Northern  vessels  his  products  are 
carried  to  market;  his  cotton  is  ginned  with 
Northern  gins;  his  sugar  is  crushed  and  pre- 
served by  Northern  machineiy;  his  rivers  are 
navigated  by  Northern  steamboats ;  his  mails  are 
carried  in  Northern  stages ;  his  negroes  are  fed 
with  Northern  bacon,  beef,  flour,  and  com ;  his 
land  is  cleared  with  a  Northem  axe,  and  a  Yan- 
kee clock  sits  upon  his  mantle-piece ;  his  floor  is 
swept  by  a  Northem  broom,  is  covered  with  a 
Northem  carpet,  and  his  wife  dresses  before  a 
Northem  looking-glass;  his  child  cries  for  a 
Northem  toy,  crows  over  a  Northem  shoe,  and  is 
perfectly  happy  in  bavins  a  Northem  knife ;  his 
son  is  educated  at  a  Northem  college;  his 
daughter  receives  the  finishing  polish  at  a  North- 
ern seminary;  his  doctor  graduates  at  a  Northem 
medical  college;  his  schools  are  supplied  with 
Northem  teachers,  and  he  is  fumished  with 
Northem  inventions  and  notions. 

''The  South  is  thus  dependent  upon  the  North. 
The  fault  lies  with  itself.  It  has  the  remedy  in 
its  own  hands.  Heretofore,  it  has  only  grown 
the  raw  materials;  the  North  has  mantdTactured 
them,  and  reaped  all  the  profits.  It  has  fflrown 
rich  and  prosperous  beyond  measure;  the  South 
has  become  poor.  There  should  be  a  change. 
Necessity  and  duty  alike  demand  it.  Self-respect 
and  self-preservation  require  it.  The  South 
should  manu&cture,  first,  all  its  necessaries — ^its 
heavy  articles.  It  has  the  raw  material,  water 
power,  aiid  all  proper  facilities  in  abundance. 
When  it  does  this,  the  North  will  have  learnt  a 
lesson,  and  we  shall  be  independent  and  pros- 
perous.'* 

[This is  all  ^ain  enough;  but  while  the  writer 
appears  to  have  been  sofiiciently  acquainted  with 
the  facts,  he  seems  to  have  overlooked  the  cause. 
The  people  of  the  south  are  not  chargeable  with  a 
preference  of  northem   manufactures,  from  any 


peculiar  attachment  to  the  north.  Our  southern 
brethren,  like  every  body  else,  will  go  to  the  market 
where  they  can  obtain  the  best  articles,  and  at  the 
cheapest  rate.  We  may  rest  assured  that  when 
they  find  the  various  manufactures,  demanded  for 
luxury  or  use,  produced  among  themselves,  of 
equal  quality,  and  on  easier  terms,  they  will  noc 
continue  to  import  them  from  the  north. 

If  they  could  infuse,  into  their  own  labouring 
classes,  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  the  north,  they 
might  unquestionably  supply  themselves  with 
manufactures,  produced  from  the  raw  material 
furnished  by  their  own  farms,  without  the  expense 
of  a  double  transportation.  But  to  infuse  that 
energy,  an  essential  change  in  the  condition  of 
the  labourers  is  indispensable.  They  may  talk  of 
northem  oppression  as  they  will,  and  suggest  such 
remedies  as  they  can ;  the  great  secret  of  southern 
poverty  and  northern  prosperity  lies  in  the  difierenca 
of  condition  in  the  producers.  The  labouring  class 
must  compose  the  bone  and  sinew  of  a  nation,  and 
while  this  class  writhes  under  the  iron  heel  of  des* 
potic  power,  the  national  energy  cannot  fail  to  be 
paralyzed.  If  the  southern  planters  would  try  the 
experiment  of  substituting  free  labour  for  slave, 
they  might  possibly  discover,  that  with  their  ad- 
vantages of  climate  and  soil,  they  could  themselves 
grow  rich  by  cultivating  the  earth,  although  the  in- 
habitants  of  the  rock-bound  states  in  the  North, 
were  also  growing  rich  by  mannftfoturing  the  raw 
materials  extracted  from  the  sunny  fields  of  tht 
South.— Ed.] 


Extracts  from  a  Speech  of  HoRACl  Mani^i 
of  Massachusetts^  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives at  Washington^  on  the  23d  of  Second 
monthy  1849,  on  Slavery  and  the  Siave-Trads 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Notwithstanding  I  have  dwelt  so  longupon  the 
social  and  moral  aspects  of  this  subject,  1  am  still 
tempted  not  to  forego  that  which  was  my  prin* 
eipal  object  in  rising,  namely,  to  submit  an 
argument  on  the  question  of  the  legality  of 
constitutionality  of  shivery  in  this  District  I 
have  bestowed  much  careful  attention  upon  this 
subject,  with  the  sinoerest  desire  of  arriving  at; 
trae,  legal,  and  constitutional  results. 

In  my  conscientious  opinion,  slavery  exists  in 
this  District  only  by  oridnal  usurpation  and  sub> 
sequent  acquiescence,  if  so,  Gonmss  cannot  be 
too  speedily  invoked  to  abdicate  the  power  it  haa 
usurped. 

The  first  position  I  take  is  this:  That  slavery 
has  no  legal  existence^  unless  by  force  ofposiHve 
law. 

The  grand  reason  against  slavery  given  by 
Lord  Mansfield,  in  Summersett's  case,  was,  "that 
it  is  so  intrinsically  wrong  that  it  is  incapable  of 
being  introduced  into  any  country,  on  any  reasonsy 
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moral  or  political,  and  can  only  stand  on  positive 
law."     (20  State  Trials,  1.) 

Chief  Justice  Marshall  says,  ^Hhat  it  [slaveir] 
is  contnury  to  the  law  of  nature,  will  scarcely  be 
denied.  That  every  man  has  a  natural  right  to 
the  fruits  of  his  own  labour,  is  generaUy  ad- 
mitted; and  that  no  other  person  can  rightfully 
deprive  him  of  those  fruits,  and  appropriate 
them  against  Jus  will,  seems  to  be  the  necessary 
result  of  this  admission."  (Antelope,  10  Wheat. 
120.) 

This  point  may  be  presented  in  another  light 
By  the  law  of  nature,  all  men  are  free.  But  in 
some  governments  the  law  of  the  State,  upheld 
by  the  power  of  the  State,  overrides  the  law  of 
nature,  and  enslaves  a  portion  of  the  people.  The 
law  of  nature  recedes  before  this  legalized  vio- 
lence ;  but  it  recedes  no  further  than  the  legalized 
"violence  drives  it  back.  Within  the  jurisdictional 
limits  of  such  States,  then,  slavery  is  made 
legal,  though  it  is  not  made  rigM.  But  if  a  slave 
passes  out  (^  the  jurisdiction  where  violence  over- 
powers right,  into  a  jurisdiction  where  right  is 
superior  to  violence,  he  is  then  free;  not  because 
there  is  any  change  in  the  man,  but  because 
there  is  a  change  in  the  laws  to  which  the  man  is 
subject. 

The  right  of  freedom  is  a  natural  right.  It  is 
a  positive  existence.  It  is  a  moral  entity.  Like 
the  right  to  life,  it  pertains,  by  the  law  of  nature 
and  of  Qod,  to  every  human  being.  This  moral 
right  continues  to  exist  until  it  is  abolished. 
Some  act  abolishing  this  freedom,  then,  must  be 
proved ;  it  must  be  proved  affirmatively,  or  else 
the  flEu^t  of  freedom  remains.  This  is  the  solid 
and  indestructible  ground  of  the  maxim,  that 
slaveiy  can  exist  only  by  positive  law;  that  it  is  a 
local  institution;  that  the  right  of  freedom  must 
first  be  abolished  before  slavery  can  exist. 

2.  My  second  position  is  this :  That  a  man^g 
legal  candUian  may  be  changed  by  a  change  in 
the  Government  over  him,  while  he  remains  in 
the  iome  placej  just  as  effectually  as  it  can  be 
changed  by  /as  removal  to  another  place^  and 
putting  himself  under  another  Government. 

Indeed,  it  would  seem  that  notUng  can  be 
clearer  than  the  proposition,  whether  regarded  as 
a  legal  or  a  political  one,  than  that  the  laws  and 
the  jurisdiction  may  be  changed  over  a  man  who 
continues  to  reside  in  the  same  place,  just  as 
effectually  and  completely  as  a  man  may  change 
the  laws  and  jurisdiction  over  himself  by  remov- 
ing to  a  different  place.  In  many  cases,  the 
former  works  a  more  thorough  change  than  the 
latter.  The  laws  of  Great  Britain  do  not  acknow- 
ledge the  right  of  self-expatriation;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  held,  that  the  inhabitants  of  a 
foreign  province,  incorporated  into  the  kingdom, 
change  their  allegiance  without  changing  their 
residence. 

3.  My  third  proposition  is  this :  That  the  juris- 
diction under  which  the  inhabitants  of  what  is 
now  the  District  of  Columbia  livedo  prior  to  the 


cession  of  the  District  by  Mar^and  to  the 
United  States,  was  utterly  and  totally  changed, 
at  the  moment  of  the  cession — at  the  moment 
when,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Consti- 
tution, they  ceased  to  be  citizens  of  the  State  of 
Maryland,  and  became  citizens  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  the  17th  paragraph  (Hickey*s  Constitu- 
tion) of  the  8th  section  of  the  1st  article,  it  is 
provided  that  Congress  shall  have  power  ^^to 
exercise  exclusive  le^lation  in  all  caaes  what- 
soever over  such  District  (not  exceeding  ten 
miles  square)  as  may,  by  cession  of  particular 
States,  and  iJie  acceptance  of  Congress,  become 
the  seat  of  the  €k>vemment  of  the  United 
States." 

Congress,  then,  has  the  power  of  sole  and 
exclusive  legislation,  ^'in  all  cases  whatsoever,"  in 
regard  to  the  District  of  Columbia.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  the  word  '< exclusive"  in  this  connec- 
tion? It  cannot  mean  absolute  and  uncontrolled; 
for,  if  it  did,  it  would  make  Congress  as  sovereign 
as  the  Russian  autocrat.  It  means  that  no  other 
Government^  no  other  body  of  men  whatever, 
shall  have  any  concurrent  power  of  legislation 
over  the  District;  nor,  indeed,  any  subordinate 
power,  except  what  may  be  derived  firom  Con- 
gress. Over  every  man  who  is  a  citizen  of  one 
of  the  United  States,  there  are  two  jurisdictions — 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Greneral  Government, 
and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  Governments 
There  are  two  governments  that  have  the  power 
to  legislate  for  him;  but  there  is  only  one 
power — ^the  Congress  of  the  United  States-* 
that  can  legislate  for  a  citizen  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

In  the  act  of  Congress  of  1790,  chap.  28, 
sec.  1,  which  was  an  act  for  establishing  the  seat 
of  Government  of  the  United  States,  there  is  the 
following  clause :  ''  Provided,  nevertheless.  That 
the  operation  of  the  laws  of  the  State  [of  Mary- 
land] within  such  District  shall  not  be  affected 
by  this  acceptance,  until  the  time  fixed  for  the 
removal  of  the  Government  thereto,  and  until 
Congress  shall  otherwise  by  law  provide.'* 

Here,  then,  Congress  expressly  provided  and 
contracted  with  the  State  of  Mai^fland,  that  the 
laws  of  Marvland  in  this  District  should  not  be 
interfered  with,  until  the  removal  of  the  seat  of 
Government  to  this  place;  and  Consress  likewise 
impliedly  provided  and  confractcd,  mat  when  the 
seat  of  Government  should  be  removed  to  this 
place,  it  would  discharge  the  duty  imposed  upon 
it  by  the  Constituti(m  of  the  United  States,  and 
would  assume  and  exercise  the  '^exclusive  legia- 
lation"  provided  for  in  that  instrument  This 
act  of  Congress  was  approved  on  the  16th  of  July, 
1790. 

By  the  Maryland  laws  of  1791,  chap.  45, 
sec.  2,  that  State  ceded  to  the  United  States  the 
territory  which  now  constitutes  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  the  words  of  the  cession  are  these : 
^<  In  full  and  absolute  right,  as  well  of  soil  as  of 
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person^  residing  or  to  reside  thereon/'  &g.  * 
^  provided  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  laws  of 
Maryland  <<  shall  not  cease  or  determine  until 
Congress  shall  by  law  provide  for  the  government 
thereof." 

The  state  of  the  case^  then,  was  simply  this : 
1.  The  Constitution  save  Congress  power  of 
^'exclusive  leffisktion  over  such  District  as 
might  be  ceded  for  the  seat  of  Government.  2. 
Congress,  by  the  act  of  1790,  above  referred  to, 
proposed  to  the  State  of  Maryland  to  accept  a 
portion  of  her  territory  for  this  purpose,  but 
engaged  not  to  interfere  with  her  laws  until  after 
it  had  taken  actual  possession  of  the  ceded  terri- 
tovy.  3.  Maryland  accepted  the  proposition, 
rehearsing  the  condition  in  these  words,  namely : 
that  '^  the  laws  of  Maryland  shall  not  cease  or 
determine  until  Congress  shall  by  law  provide  for 
the  government  thereof." 

By  the  6th  section  of  the  act  of  1790,  chap. 
28,  Congress  provided  that  it  would  remove  to 
this  District,  and  make  this  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment, on  the  first  Monday  of  December,  1800. 
It  did  so ;  and  now  its  express  duty  under  the 
Constitution,  and  its  implied  promise  to  the  State 
of  Maryland,  were  to  be  fulfilled  by  exerciajng 
^'  exclusive  legislation  "  over  this  District. 

In  fulfilment  of  this  duty  and  promise.  Con- 
gress, on  the  27th  of  February,  1801,  proceeded 
to  legislate  for  the  District  of  Columbia;  and, 
in  the  first  section  of  that  act,  it  provided  as 
follows : 

<<  Be  a  enaded,  irt..  That  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Vir^nia,  as  they  now  exist,  shall  be  and 
continue  in  force  in  that  part  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  which  was  ceded  by  the  said  State  to 
the  United  States,  and  by  them  accepted  for  the 
permanent  seat  of  Government;  and  that  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  ns  they  now  exist, 
shall  be  and  continue  in  force  in  that  part  of  the 
said  District  which  was  ceded  by  that  State  to 
the  United  States,  and  by  them  accepted  as 
aforesaid." 

By  this  act,  then,  Congress  assumed  to  exercise, 
and  did  exercise,  that  exclusive  legislation  over 
the  District  of  Columbia,  which  had  been  provided 
for  by  the  Constitution. 

On  the  27th  day  of  February,  1801,  then,  the 
laws  of  Maryland,  as  such,  were  abrogated  in 
this  District.  The  legislative  power  of  Congress 
became  exclusive.  All  legislative  power  pre- 
viously possessed  by  Maryland  over  it,  then 
ceased.  The  connection  of  Maryland  with  this 
District,  as  a  part  of  its  former  territory,  and 
occupied  by  its  former  citizens,  was  dissolved* 

4.  The  next  point  of  inquiry  is :  What  is  the 
legal  force  and  effect,  upon  the  subject  of  slavery, 
of  the  act  of  Congress  of  1801,  before  cited? 
Its  words  are :  "  That  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Maryland,  as  they  now  exist,  shall  be  continued 
in  force  in  that  part  of  the  said  District  which 
was  ceded  by  that  State  to  the  United  States," 
&a    And  here,  I  acknowledge  that  the  operation 


of  this  clause  is  precisely  the  same  as  though 
Congress  had  transcribed  all  die  Maryland  laws, 
word  for  word,  and  letter  for  letter,  into  its  own 
statute  book,  with  the  clause  prefixed,  '<Be  it 
enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tives  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  Con- 
gress assembled,"  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  had  affixed  his  sisnature  thereto.  I 
acknowledge,  further,  that  the  laws  of  Maryland 
had  legalized  slavery  within  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, and  had  defined  what  classes  of  persons 
might  be  held  as  slaves  therein. 

But  it  by  no  means  follows,  because  Congress 
proposed  to  re-enact,  in  terms,  for  this  District, 
all  the  laws  of  Maryland,  that,  therefore,  it  did 
re-enact  them.  It  does  not  follow,  that  because 
two  Legislatures  use  the  same  words,  that  the 
words  must  necessarily  have  the  same  effect.  It 
makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world,  whether 
words  are  used  by  one  possessed  of  power,  or  by 
one  devoid  of  power.  Congress  might  pass  a 
law  in  precisely  the  same  words  as  those  used  by 
the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  and  yet  the 
law  of  Congress  be  invalid  and  inoperative, 
while  the  act  of  Parli  iment  would  be  valid  and 
binding. 

So  the  law  of  Maryland  might  be  valid  under 
the  Constitution  of  Maryland,  and  therefore 
binding  upon  the  citizens  of  'Maryland;  while 
the  law  of  Congress,  though  framed  in  precisely 
the  same  words,  would  be  repugnant  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  therefore  have 
no  validity. 

Now,  this  is  precisely  the  case  here.  Congress, 
in  attempting  to  re-enact  the  Maryland  laws,  to 
uphold  slavery  in  this  District,  transcended  the 
limits  of  its  constitutional  power.  It  acted 
unconstitutionally.  It  acted  in  plain  contraven- 
tion of  some  of  the  plainest  and  most  obvious 
principles  consecrated  by  the  Constitution,  If  so, 
no  one  will  dispute  that  its  act  is  void.  I  do  not 
deny,  then,  that  Congress  used  words  of  sufficient 
amplitude  to  cover  slavery ;  but  what  I  deny  is, 
that  it  had  any  power  to  give  legal  force  to  those 
words. 

[To  be  eoBtlnaed.] 


FoT  Friendi'  Rerlew. 
MAT  BIRDS. 

BT  T.  A.  C. 

Sweet  herald  of  May  flowers,  Bmall  and  brown  coated, 
Who  loves  rural  precincts  and  dwellings  of  men. 

From  a  boy,  oo  thy  clear  mellow  tones  I  hare  doated, 
As  they  rang  in  the  fresh  morning  air,  little  Wren. 

And  O,  how  the  bosom  in  boyhood  was  gladdened. 
As  you  came  with  the  tropical  breath  of  Brazil, 

When  Eurus  no  more  from  the  cold  ocean  saddened. 
And  the  evenings  inspired  the  lone  Whip-poor- Will. 

Twas  foy  ere  we  rose,  in  the  cold  dawn  to  listen 

To  cnanticleer's  call  to  the  matronly  hen ; 
Bat  the  youthful  heart  echoes,  when  early  dews  glisten^ 
Ths  voices  of  Martin,  of  Kobin  and  Wren. 
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The  Martm  and  Wren  on  their  boxes  are  mnging. 

The  Robin  has  built  in  the  old  poplar  tree. 
Round  the  door,  the  fresh  grass  in  luariance  is  spring- 
•   ing 
Where  the  slate-coloared  Cat-bird  hops  fearless  and 
free. 

Tis  the  time  of  the  crab-apple  blossoms,  sweet  scented, 
While  with  azure  Houstonias  the  meadow  ii  gay ; 

And  O,  if  the  bosom  is  ever  contented. 
It  most  be  in  the  lap  of  luxurious  May. 

The  trees  in  the  peach  orchard,  clothed  in  their  glory, 
Seem  like  hills  which  are  mantled  with  roseate  snow ; 

And  the  gay  Orioles  there  tell  their  annual  story. 
Of  the  soh  vernal  passions,  as  singing  they  go« 

And  ruby-winged  Black-birds  the  elm  branches  cloud- 

•      ing, 

From  afar,  send  their  medley  of  strains  to  our  door; 
Rapid  and  sweet,  as  when  ripples  are  crowding 

In  musical  play  o'er  the  pebbly  shore. 

Mingled  with  these  are  the  Reed  birds'  clear  voieet. 
Not  unlike  the  fine  tones  of  a  Spanish  guitar — 

O'er  his  nest  in  the  thicket  the  Brown  Thrush  rejoices. 
And  the  scarlet-robed  Tanager  glows  like  a  star. 

Then  the  Humming  Bird  sips  of  his  nectarine  diet. 
And  the  white-headed  Bee  boldly  looks  in  your  face ; 

All  nature  in  jubilee  seems  to  run  riot ; 
But  her  wildness  is  beauty,  her  frolic  is  grace. 

And  lo !  when  the  fires  of  sunset  are  burning. 

And  paint  the  white  clouds  where  they  float  in  the 
west, 

The  train  of  brown  Swallows,  from  forafre  returning, 
Dart  one  by  one  to  their  chimney-built  nest. 

The  yellow  Finch  swings  on  the  thistle  or  mullein. 
As  it  waves  to  and  fro  in  the  westerly  breeze ; 

But  there  is  a  bird  makes  the  husbandman  sullen ; 
'Tis  the  King-bird,  wh^n  claiming  his  tithe  of  the 
Bees. 

I  have  known  the  quick  Wren,  the  familiar  and  peerless. 
Build  in  a  gourd  while  it  hung  in  a  shed; 

And  'twas  pleasant  to  see  that  musician  so  fearless. 
Though  his  rude  pendant  cradle  was  brushed  by  my 
head. 

Thrice  welcome  ye  warblprs,  returned  from  the  tropic; 

And  May,  rosy  month,  there's  a  welcome  for  you ; 
Not  for  me  shall  the  Nightingale  now  be  a  topic. 

Nor  the  sweet  Organ  ista  that  sings  in  Peru. 

Welcome,  first-born  of  the  three  Summer  Graces ; 

Welcome  thy  cool  eve,  and  warm,  fragrant  day ; 
Welcome  thy  brilliant,  aerial  races; 

Tbr4ce  welcome,  thou  laughing  and  garlanded  May ! 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Eu&oPE. — ^The  latest  dates  are  to  the  14th  ult., 
brought  by  the  Cambria.  From  England  there  is 
not  much  of  interest.  The  Continental  disturbances 
have  had  a  depressing  effect  upon  trade.  Charles 
Gavan  Duffy  has  been  again  tried  in  Dublin,  for 
participation  in  the  rebellion.  No  verdict  had  been 
rendered  at  the  last  accounts.  Starvation  again 
prevails  in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  and  it  is  said 
that  the  cholera  is  also  at  work  in  some  districts. 
France  is  tranquil,  the  people  being  engaged  in 


iring  for  the  election.  A  party  of  five  hundred 
ish  have  been  oa  a  visit  to  Paria^  where  the 
aut&orities  and  people  have  treated  them  with  much 
attention.  A  large  party  of  French  National  Guards 
Kiid  a  similar  visit  to  London  some  months  ago. 
The  cholera  is  said  to  be  prevalent  among  the  troops 
in  Palis.  The  town  of  Brescia,  in  Lorabardy.  which 
rose  against  the  Austrians  at  the  renewal  of  the 
Sardinian  war,  has  been  retaken,  after  a  terrible 
comlat,  in  which  the  town  was  almost  destroyed, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  peoj^e,  together  with 
kuse  numbers  of  the  assailants,  were  slain.   Genoa 
had  risen  against  the  Sardinian  government,  and 
established  a  Republic,  intending  to  league  with 
Rome  and  Tuscany,  but  the  city  was  invested  by  a 
Sardinian  army,  and  the  latest  accounts  represent 
that  it  has  been  subdued.    It  is  said  that  tne  late 
King  of  Sardinia  intends  to  reside  in  America. 
Rome  is  making  preparations,  in  expectation  of  war, 
and  the  Sicilians  aj^jpear  veiy  enthusiastic  in  their 
determination  to  resist  the  authority  of  Naples.    In  * 
Hungary,  the  Imperial  forces  have  met  with  further 
reverses,  and  it  appears  that  the  combined  Russians 
and  Austrians  have  been  driven  almost  entiwly  out 
of  Transylvania.    The  King  of  Proasia  had  ac- 
cepted the  Imperial  crown  of  Germany,  upon  con- 
ditions which  are  considered  as  amounting  to  a  vir- 
tual rejection.    It  appears  that  the  deputies  of  Aus- 
tria^ Bavaria  and  Hanover,  were  in  the  minority 
which  opposed  his  election.    He  consequently  feais 
that  German  unity  will  not  be  promoted  by  nis  ac- 
ceptance, and  requires  as  a  preliminary  thereto,  the 
consent  of  all  the  powers,  and  the  approval  of  his 
allies.    The  Scfaleswig-Holstein  war  has  been  re- 
newed, and  san^nary  conflicts  have  taken  place. 
Canada. — This  country  is  in  a  high  state  of  ex- 
citement.   The  Provincial  Parliament  some  time 
since  passed  a  bill  to  pay  certain  losses  sustained 
by  individuals  during  the  rebellion  of  1837,  by 
which,  it  appears,  the  "  rebels"  will  become  en- 
titled to  remuneration  for  damaees  sustained  at  the 
hands  of  the  loyalists.     The  French  inhabitants 
sustained  the  passage  of  this  bill,  while  the  British, 
or  loyalist  party,  vehemently  opposed  it,  declaring 
that  they  would  not  submit  to  be  taxed  for  any  such 
purpose.    The  act  having  passed  the  Parliament, 
was  reserved  by  the  Crovemor,  Lord  Elgin,  for  the 
assent  of  the  Queen.    On  the  25th  ult.,  however, 
he  finally  went  to  the  Parliament  House,  and  form- 
ally gave  the -Royal  assent  to  the  bill.    The  popular 
feeling  immediately  burst  out  into  riot.    A  mob  of 
4000  persons  attacked  the  Parliament  House,  ex- 
pelled the  members,  destroyed  the  windows^  and 
Durned  the  building  to  the  ground,  together  with  a 
valuable  library,  and  all  the  archives  of  the  Colony 
from  its  settlement.    Montreal  continued,  at  the 
last  accounts,  in  a  very  excited  state,  though  it  does 
not  appear  tnat  any  lives  bad  been  lost.    A  num- 
ber ot  French  had  been  armed  by  the  Government, 
but  the  feeling  against  them  was  so  strong  that 
they  were  disbanded.    The  Governor  has  been 
burnt  in  effigy  in  Quebec,  and  also  in  several  places 
in  Upper  Canada.    The  rioters  declare  themselres 
loyahy  disposed  towards  the  English  Government. 


HAVERFORD  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  Haverford  School 
Association  will  be  held  at  the  Committee  Room,  Arch 
street,  on  Second  day  a/ternoon,  Fifth  mo.  14tb,  at  A 
o'clock.  Chahles  Elus,  Secretary. 

Pkilada.,  Fonrth  month  28th,  1849.  3t 
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For  Vrleodi*  Rcrlev. 
MEM0JUAL8  OF  RRBECCA  JONES. 

(Copjrl|hC  aecured.) 

Na  XL. 

(Contlttucd  from  pa|e  515.) 

In  a  letter  to  James  Allin^oiiy  10th  bio.  5th, 
1802y  referring  to  the  arrival  of  G.  and  8.  Dill- 
WYtti  she  sajSy ''  I  have  great  joj  in  the  prospect 
of  our  looking  each  other  in.  the  faee  onoe  more 
in  mutability,  and  can  now  wait  with  patience, 
poa^ning  a  visit  for  the  present^  as  some  rest 
among  their  tender  relatives  and  numerous  friends 
must  oe  desirable.  May  the  great  Preserver  of 
men,  now  and  for  ever  worthy,  be  praised  1  I 
expect  we  shall  discover  visible  marks  of  age  in 
each  other,  and  I  trust  that  we  shall  unitedly  set 
up  our  Ebeneser  together,  on  our  own  dear  native 
shore.  I  am  quietly  at  anchor  in  Liberty  Hall, 
not  having  even  the  pleaang  prospect  of  a  quiet 
return  to  our  poor  city,  which  by  aooounte  is  fax 
from  safe — new  cases  occurring,  and  my  little 
habitation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  infection.  I 
have  concluded  to  stay  at  Edeely  till  the  inhabitants 
of  our  court  shall  move  back.  T.  Scattergood 
paid  us  a  pleasant  visit.  William  Savery  is  well, 
and  much  engaged  about  the  sick  and  poor  in  his 
neighbourhood.  May  the  Father  of  mercies  be 
pleased  in  his  own  time  to  grant  us  a  comfortable 
meeting  in  our  North  Meeting  House  again,  and 
the  desire  of  my  heart  whilst  writing  is,  that  I 
and  all  of  us  may  return  with  spirits  clothed  upon 
with  humility,  gradtude  and  thankfulness  to  the 
great  and  bkased  Author  of  all  good.  I  salute 
thee,  dear  James,  as  a  fellow  disciple,  and  crave  thy 
proservatiott  and  perseverance  in  the  cause  of 
Truth  and  Salvation.''  Referring  a  few  days 
later,  in  a  letter  to  the  same  friend,  to  the  arrival 
of  G.  and  S  .DiUwyn,  she  says,  '*  Ob  how  pleased 
I  should  have  been  to  join  their  party.     I  hope 


dear  Susan  Emlen  will  be  revived  by  the  pteaenoe 
of  her  beloved  uncle  and  aont^  and  that  you  aU, 
who  are  capable  of  feeling  the  bond  of  Cfaristiaii 
union  and  best  fellowship  strengthened,  will  be 
qualified  to  acknowledge  that  the  great  Head  of 
the  Chureh,  who  puts  rorth  his  own  and  goes  be- 
fore them,  is  worthy  to  be  trusted  in  and  blessed 
forever." 

Writinc  lldi  mo.  1st  to  Martha  Roath,  then 
at  N.  Yow,  she  says:  ^<  I  note  with  pleasure  thy 
intention  of  spending  some  time  this  winter  in  and 
near  our  city,  where,  as  heretofore,  I  have  no  doubt 
than  wilt  &id  an  open  door,  and  be  received  as 
an  ambassador  for  Onrist.  I  do  believe,  my  dear, 
notwithstanding  thou  hadst  some  bittor  cups  to 
drink  among  us,  thy  einmmspeot  walking  and 
gospel  labours  will  be  long  remembered  animat- 
ingly,  and  thy  return  to  tluscity  be  truly  accepta- 
ble to  many  more  than  thou  hast  been  amuainted 
with,  besides  myself  and  my  B.  C.  I^bably 
thy  tent  will  be  pitehed  in  the  old  spot^  ^Samuel 
Ftth^s,)  a  pUoe  in  which  such  poor  old  crea- 
tures as  I,  can  use  grant  freedom,  and  from  whence 
the  sfMrit  of  our  dear  sister  8.  Stej^enson  todLits 
flight  from  sorrow  and  suffering.  I  expect  thou 
hatt  heard  of  the  retom  of  dear  G.  and  8.  DiU- 
wyn, and  Joseph  and  Beulah  Sansom,  and  aho 
that  dear  Wm.  Jackson  and  M.  Jefi&ieshave  been 
fiivoured  with  a  safe  though  tedious  passage  of  88 
days  to  Liverpool,  and  that  dear  Richard  Jordan 
has  arrived,  ail  which  eaUa  for  our  united  thank- 
fulness to  the  great  preserver  of  men. 

Our  devoted  brethren,  Wm.  Savery  and  Thomas 
Scattergood,  with  dear  Sarah  Harrison  and  divers 
o^er  fellow  labourers,  have  staid  in  the  citr 
through  all  the  sickness.  W.  S.  has  been  muoh 
in  it,  visiting  and  administering  to  the  poor  of 
all  societies,  our  own  especially.  S.  Smith  and 
wife,  with  myself  and  many  others,  have  been 
most  easy  in  leaving  it,  and  have  all,  I  believe, 
been  of  more  use  tbm  poor  me,  as  I  have  been 
kept  very  much  confined  to  the  poor  little  flock  at 
G«rmantown,  where  the  Lord  on  high  has  often 
merdfttlly  granted  the  needful  supplies  of  heaven- 
ly bread." 

She  returned  to  her  home  in  Brooke's  Court 
11th  mo.  5th,  and  notes  her  thankfulness  in  find- 
ing the  city  ''  once  more  filled  with  its  inhabitants 
in  their  usual  health ;  very  few^  compared  with  tho 
numbers  formerly  taken  off  by  this  dire  disease, 
having  fellen  victims  under  the  present  visitation.'' 
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In  a  letter  written  12th  mo.  9th  to  Joseph  Wil- 
liams of  Dublin,  she  thns  evinces  her  oontinned 
fervMit  love  to  the  disciples,  and  her  constant  de- 
sire to  know  how  the  Masters  work  sped  in  distant 
parts  of  the  yinejard. 

<<  I  wish  to  be  affectionately  remembered  to  thy 
family,  and  to  snch  of  my  fiiends  in  yonr  city  as 
keep  their  habitation  in  the  blessed  Truth ;  and 
that  thou  wouldst  sometimes  give  me  a  few  lines 
with  what  information  thou  mayest  judge  proper ; 
for  poor  and  low  and  old  as  I  am,  I  trust  the  pre- 
cious cause  and  testimony  are  as  dear  to  me  as 
ever,  and  therefore  I  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the 
many  attempts  that  are  being  made  to  lay  them 
waste,  with  you,  and  also  in  this  land.  I  salute 
thee,  dear  Joseph,  in  gospel  affection,  and  trust 
that  thy  bow  may  abide  in  strength,  and  the  arms 
of  thy  hands  be  made  strong  by  the  hands  of  the 
mighty  Ood  of  Jacob. 

''Our  friend  R.  Jordan  spent  an  afternoon  with 
me  lately ;  he  looks  well  every  way.  So  idso  are 
all  onr  dear  friends  who  have  visited  your  country. 
I  hope  innocent  Joseph  Cloud  gets  on  with  yon 
safely.  I  almost  long  for  David  Sands'  release. 
If  thou  seest  William  Jackson,  who  is  a  dear  bro- 
ther of  mine;  present  him  with  my  love.  By  a 
letter  from  dear  Mary  Jeffiies,  I  find  that  she  ar- 
rived safely  at  home,  and  is  in  the  enjoyment  of 
true  peaee.'^  '''Tis  pleasant,'' she  says  to  the 
same  firiend  shortly  afterward,  'Ho  converse,  even 
in  this  way,  with  fellow  travellers,  who  are  last 
sailinff  towards  that  beiier  country  where  all  sor- 
row, disappointment  and  pain  will  forever  cease.'' 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1803,  having  suffered 
greatly  from  rheumatism  and  an  attack  of  influ- 
enia,  she  notes,  ''I  have  never  passed  such  a 
winter  as  this  has  been — ^yet  withal  have  abun- 
dant proof  that  now  in  advanced  age  I  am  gently 
and  tenderly  dealt  with."  On  the  same  day  she 
lemarks,  that  if  she  were  free  from  rheumatism, 
she  might  have  something  worse  to  bear. 

To  .Joseph  Williams  she  writes  3d  mo.  7, 1803, 
''I  perceive  that  a  portion  of  sorrow  and  suffering 
is  permitted,  sufficient  to  keep  alive  thy  soul's 
deaue  after  enjoyments  pure  and  unchangeable. 
Hay  we,  dear  friend,  maintain  the  warfare,  and 
retain  holy  confidence  in  the  unconquerable  Cap- 
tain of  our  Salvation,  whose  power  is  not  only  able 
to  chan^  our  water  into  wine  whilst  here,  but 
can  graciously  cause  all  things  to  work  together 
for  our  good,  both  here  and  forever.  *  ♦  ♦  *  » 
Onr  dear  G-.  and  S.  Dillwyn  have  dropped  anch<Mr 
in  the  quiet  port  of  their  dear  Burlington  since 
their  return.  We  have  exchanged  some  letters, 
but  have  not,  as  yet,  met." 

In  the  summer  of  1803,  her  steadfast  friend, 
the  hostess  of  Edgely, — a  playmate  of  her  in- 
fancy— ^wrote  to  R.  J.,  offering  her  a  home  during 
the  sickly  season ;  '''on  reading  which,"  says  R. 
J.,  "  my  heart  exclaimed  with  the  apostle, '  who 
shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ?'  &c. 
May  that  peace  of  mind  which  has  been  attendant 
in  all  thy  works  and  labour  of  love  towards  the 


Great  Master,  and  for  the  comfort  of  some  of  his 
little  ones,  be  increased  by  thy  late  sisterly  offer 
to  accommodate  even  poor,  unworthy  me,  <mce 
more,  in  the  day  of  trouble.  I  am  under  depres- 
sion on  divers  accounts ;  pray  for  me  when  thou 
canst,  that  I  may  'approve  myself  unto  God,'  in 
the  midst  of  a  crooked  and  perverse  generation, 
in  this  as  well  as  other  places,  where  1  desire  to 
be  content  with  my  allotment"  This  invitation 
was  not  aoeeptedy  as  she  decided  to  take  her  iem- 
porary  abode  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Darby, 
whence  she  writes  to  K.  Howell,  Ninth  month 
17th — "To  receive  from  under  thy  hand  an  ac- 
knowledgement— ^which  my  own  heart  has  often 
been  sensible  of  on  thy  account — that  '  the  ines- 
timable blessing  of  divine  aid  and  support '  was 
so  richly  thy  experience,  did,  on  opening  the  joint 
salutation  of  thyself  and  dear  Elizabeth,  sweetly 
contrite  my  spirit :  fully  believing  that^  as  '  Mercy 
and  Goodness  have  followed  tts  all  the  days  of 
our  lives,'  so  whilst  we  prefer  a  dwelling  in  the 
Lord's  house,  or  service,  they  will  be  continued 
to  us  roREYER  AND  EYfB."  And  to  her 
daughter,  Elizabeth  Howell,  she  writes  on  the 
same  date — "  Te  are  as  epistles  written  on  the 
tablet  of  my  heart,  and,  in  seasons  of  unmerited 
mercy  and  favour,  ye  are — as  dear  S.  R.  Gmbb 
said  to  me  in  a  letter  a  little  before  her  exit — 
'  interwoven  in  my  solicitude  for  heavenly  help.' 
Ke«p  flie  in  your  remembrance.  The  restoration 
of  thy  health  is  a  fresh  proof  of  the  fatherly  care 
<^  Him  who  is  justly  styled  thk  Lord  that 
HSAliEfH  5  and  the  reward  of  thy  late  dedication 
will,  I  trust,  stimulate  to  an  increased  surrender 
of  soul  to  the  further  requirines  of  Him,  who, 
'  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children,  doth  pity  those 
who  love  and  fear  him.  My  heart  inclines  to- 
wards the  willing  in  Israel,  and  though  I  now  am 
poor  and  sorrowful,  my  trust  is  in  the  Lord 
Almighty,  and  my  mind  is  stayed  upon  his  eternal 
arm  of  power,  who,  blessed  be  his  name,  haA 
done  great  things  for  me,  and  is  worthy  of  the 
obedient  acknowledgement  of  my  whole  life." 

first  month  Ist,  1804.  "  I  was,"  she  notes, 
"  at  our  North  Meeting,  beins  the  beginning  of 
another  year,  and  was  enabled  to  express  my 
thoughts  thereon." 

First  month  15th.  "First  day.— Had  a  good 
meeting  this  morning.  The  prevalent  sense  of 
my  mind  is,  a  want  of  greater  fitness  to  fill  up 
my  measure  of  duty  to  my  great  Lord  and  Master  ; 
and  more  sonctification  of  body,  soul  and  spirit, 
to  meet  him  with  acceptance  both  here  and  for- 
ever." 

**  Search,  Lord,  and  purify  my  heart. 
And  make  it  clean  in  every  part. 
And  when  'tis  dean.  Lord  keep  it  so, 
For  that  is  more  than  1  can  do." 

"Third  month  17th.  After  performance  of  a 
church  visit  in  the  evening,  went  to  J.  Pember- 
ton's  to  see  dear  Martha  Routh,  whp  reached  the 
city  about  noon.  T.  Scattergood  came  home  with 
me.    Some  of  our  young  people  went  to  see  a 
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whale  whkdi  wm  exhibited  up  town,  about  two- 
thirds  grown,  83  fleet  in  length,  and  18  feet  in 
dronmferenoe.'' 

This  whale  was  seen  floundering  on  the  shores 
of  the  Belaware,  by  two  men  who  were  plough- 
ing near  Chester.  They  loosed  their  oxen  from 
the  plow,  and  drew  the  whale  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  tide.  The  news  soon  reached  Philadelphia. 
Thomas  Prior  purchased  it  at  a  price  which  the 
men  considered  liberal,  and  brought  it  up  to  Ken- 
sington, where  it  was  exhibited ;  the  mouth  being 
kept  open  by  a  taekle,  and  a  hi^h  backed  arm 
ohair  placed  within  for  visitors,  which  seat  some  of 
oar  gentle  readers  will  remember  haying  occupied. 

Third  month  27^1,  she  mentions  "  the  passing 
of  five  couples"  at  the  Northern  Monthly  Meet* 
ing;  and  some  leaving  the  meeting  in  an  irregular 
manner,  ^e  suitably  noticed  the  disorder,  ^'and 
such  as  staid  quietly  were  encouraged."  Martha 
Routh  gave  in  a  certificate  from  New  Bedford, 
and  R.  J.  accompanied  her  to  the  men's  meeting, 
'*  where  she  had  some  lively  and  edifying  service. 
<<  Last  Seccmd  day  four  weeks,"  she  adds,  "  both 
Samuel  Smith  and  myself  were  so  dipped  in  near 
sympathy  with  our  friends  in  England,  that  we 
were  constrained  to  mention  it  to  our  morning 
meeting  of  ministers  and  elders ;  and  we  are  stiU 
anxious  about  them,  under  a  belief  that  they, 
with  the  nation,  are  in  deep  suffering.'*'    But  the 


*  I  do  not  discover  any  fdlusioiis  from  which  we  can 
certainly  decide  to  what  circumstance  she  refers ;  or 
whether  there  were  then  any  unusual  trials  to  which 
Friends  in  England  were  exposed,  except  such  as 
might  he  apprehended  from  the  condition  of  public 
afihirs }  but  as  she  speaks  of  the  muion  being  in  suffer- 
ingy  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  her  sensitive  mind, 
as  well  as  that  of  Samuel  Smith,  was  deeply  pained 
with  the  calamities  then  impending  over  the  British 
nation.  After  the  English  and  French  had  passed  a 
number  of  years  in  wasting  the  strength  of  each  other, 
they  formed  a  treaty  of  peace  in  1801.  Bat  this  short* 
liv^  pacification  was  broken  in  1803,  by  the  pride  and 
ambition  of  tbeir  rulers.  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  who 
held  the  chief  power  in  France,  had  openly  declared 
to  the  British  minister,  Whitworth,  that  in  case  hos- 
tilities were  renewed,  he  was  determined  to  make  a 
descent  in  person  on  the  English  coast.  Hostilities 
were  renewed  some  months  before  this  letter  was  writ- 
ten, and  numerous  armaments  were  stationed  in  the 
ports  of  the  continent,  which  lie  opposite  to  the  island. 
This  circumstaice  naturally  excited  unusual  alarm, 
and  unavoidably  produced  mach  solicitude  anoong 
Friends,  lest  under  these  trying  emergencies  their  tes- 
timony against  war  should  not  be  faithfully  maintained ; 
or  that  considerable  suffering  might  be  experienced  in 
supporting  it.  I 

Never  since  the  days  of  William  of  Normandy,  had 
the  people  of  England  been  subjected  to  the  miseries 
of  a  hostile  invasion,  undef  a  foreign  leader.    And  ! 
the  consequences  of  that  invasion  were  not  forgotten  in  - 
the  time  of  George  the  Third.    The  injury  to  be  appre-  | 
handed  in  1804,  from  an  inundation  of  foreign  invaders,  ; 
was  incomparably  greater  than  it  could  be  in  1066.  ' 
For  the  property  which  was  liable  to  be  plundered  or 
destroyed,  in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
within  the  limits  of  a  single  parish,  was  probably 
greater  than  could  be  found  in  the  Island,  when  Wil- 
liam landed  his  Norman  host  on  the  coast  of  Sussex.      | 

To  a  mind  like  that  of  Rebecca  Jones,  the  piospect  • 


Lord  is  able  to  deliver  them  out  of  all  their  afflic- 
tions— ^may  it  be  so,  saith  my  poor  soul.'' 

'<  Third  month  28th.  Thomas  Scattereood  came 
and  gave  a  more  favourable  account  of  William 
Savery,  who,  for  some  weeks  past,  appears  in  de- 
clining health,  and  has  had  a  paralytic  affection ; 
also  symptoms  of  dropsy.  The  prospect  of  losing 
so  valuable  a  member  of  our  society,  is  a  close 
trial  to  his  near  friends.'' 

<' Fourth  month  14th.  Seventh  day. — ^The 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders,  began 
at  10  and  again  at  3;  both  were  large  and 
solid  sittings.  15th.  Both  our  meetings  were 
very  large — ^both  houses  full.  Second  day  the 
16th.  The  Meeting  for  Business  oommeneed 
and  ended  on  the  20th,  about  1|  o'clock.  All 
the  meetings  were  krge  and  much  fovoured." 
<<  24th.  M.  Routh  and  M.  Mifflin  attended  our 
Monthly  Meeting.     Six  couples  passed.'^ 

About  this  time  are  noted  many  visits  to  the 
sick,  freqently  in  assodation  with  Martha  RouUi ; 
also  memoranda  of  the  death  of  many  of  her  ae> 
quaintances ;  and  of  visits  received  from  her 
friends,  the  catalogue  of  whom  presents  a  noble 
array  of  individuals,  whose  qualities  and  Christian 
graces  would  have  ennobled  any  age  or  conntiy. 
Whilst,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  we  have,  in  omit* 
ting  these,  omitted  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
her  diaries ;  we  have  been  touched  in  the  oontem* 
plation  of  the  train  of  redeemed  ones,  who  doubt- 
less have  '^  throneh  faith,  obtained  the  resurrec- 
tion, and  eternal  hoiij  life,"  and  been  merged  in 
the  ^innumerable  company"  to  whom  we  are 
assured  that  the  subject  of  these  memoirs  has 
also  been  joined. 

Richard  Ronth  and  Jesse  Kersey  being  about 
to  embark  for  England,  R.  J.  went  with  Martha 
Routh  and  several  ^ends  to  visit  the  ship  on  the 
30th  of  fifth  month,  on  which  day  she  notes—* 
<<  John  and  Ann  Warder,  intending  for  Newport 
Yearly  Meeting,  kindly  offered  me  a  seat  in  their 
carriage,  which,  for  a  time,  looked  pleasant ;  but 
this  proq[)eet  having  clouded  over,  I  informed 
Ann  that  I  had  quite  given  it  up,  at  which  she 
was  much  affected,  having  been  pleased  with  the 
idea  of  my  company." 

(To  be  contlnned.) 


The  gennine  beauty  of  Christianity  has  been 
much  obscured  by  the  frivolous  contests  and  in- 
temperate zeal  of  its  votaries. — DiUwyn, 

of  having  the  fields  over  which  she  had  passed  a  lew 
years  hefore  with  her  message  of  peace  on  earth  and 
good  will  to  man,  overspread  with  the  desolating  le» 
l^ions  of  France,  and-  exposed  to  all  the  horrors  of  an 
invasion,  such  as  has  turned  some  of  the  fiurest  por- 
tions of  continental  Europe  into  a  desert,  must  luive 
been  painful  in  the  extreme.  Her  pioos  reflection, 
that  the  Lord  was  able  to  deliver  them  from  all  their 
affliction,  is  fully  proved  by  events  to  have  been  ent 
tirely  just.  And  it  was  cause  of  thankfulness  to  the 
great  Disposer  of  events,  that  so  ereat  a  calamity  was 
not  permitted  to  fall  on  the  EngliiSi  nation, — ^Ed. 
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[Concluded  from  psge  5t4.] 

Jfamgaiian* — ^How  often  has  it  been  asserted, 
that  a  maritime  nation  like  onrs  flourishes  most 
in  the  time  of  war ;  that  '<  the  Sovereign  of  the 
seas/'  can  then  best  exercise  her  authority  in  die- 
tatinff  laws  both  nayal  and  commercial  to  the 
worl£  Now  what  was  the  state  of  onr  shipping, 
when  we  brought  the  war  with  France  to  a  trt^ 
umphani  issue?  In  1814,  1,779,682  tons  of 
shipping  were  employed  in  the  import  trade  of 
Great  Britain.  In  1844,  the  tonnage  employed 
was  5,049,600,  beinff  an  increase  of  3,269,968 
tons.  In  our  outward  trade,  there  were  employed 
in  1814, 1,730,808  Umsj  in  1844,6,297,168 
tons,  bein|;  an  increase  of  8,666,860  tons ;  so  that 
upon  the  uoLportand  export  trade  of  Great  Britain 
taken  together,  the  increase  amounts  to  6,886,828 
tons,  or  an  augmentation  of  194  per  cent;  i.  e., 
our  shipping  £&  nearly  been  trebled  in  a  period 
of  30  years  of  peace. 

Comiiierc8.-^Nor  are  other  commercial  statis* 
tics  less  interesting  and  instntctiye.  Our  trade 
antecedent  to  the  year  1814,  was  an  object  of  en- 
vy and  jealousy  to  the  continental  nations.  We 
had  the  character  of  sacrificing  everything  to  our 
<<  shopkeeping"  interests— of  engaging  and  perse- 
severing  in  war  with  no  higher  end  than  the  crea- 
iaoa  and  preservation  of  a  huge  commercial  mono- 
poly. Our  merchants  conspired  to  subjugate  the 
world  to  their  rapacity,  and  our  government  was 
but  too  happy  to  aid  them  in  their  grasping 
schemes.  Weill  but  if  such  were  the  errors  either 
of  merchants  or  ministers,  they  sadly  miscalculated. 
It  is  not  war,  but  peace,  that  has  most  developed 
our  commercial  resources,  which  has  most  ex- 
tended the  sphere,  and  stimulated  the  acti- 
vity of  trading  enterprise.  In  1814,  the  offi- 
cial value  of  our  imports  from  foreign  countries 
was  £88,756, 264>  in  1845,  it  was  £85,281,958; 
being  an  augmentation  of  £51,526,694,  or  more 
than  170  per  cent  Nor  let  it  be  forgotten  that 
these  85  millions  sterling,  represent  the  produce 
of  foreign  lands,  all  imported  for  the  enjoyment  of 
the  community  by  consumption,  or  for  the  pur- 
poses of  profitable  reproduction  in  manufactures. 
These  85  millions  exhibit  the  contribution  of  every 
climate  and  soil  of  the  wide  world  to  our  daily, 
our  hourly  comforts  and  luxuries ;  articles  either 
not  produced  at  home,  or  produced  of  better  quali- 
ty and  lower  price  abroad.  From  the  lowest  hovel 
to  the  loftiest  palace,  from  the  most  homely  meal 
of  the  peasant,  to  the  most  luxurious  repast  of  the 
prince,  tributes  are  brought  from  remote  region?. 
The  cheapest  garments  of  the  meanest,  the  cost- 
liest robes  of  tne  mightiest,  are  alike  provided  by 
our  commercial  activity.  And  even  more  impor- 
tant than  the  supplies  which  are  consumed,  whe- 
ther in  food  or  clothing,  or  other  enjoyments,  is 
that  influx  of  raw  material  which  feeds  our  manu- 
factures, and  gives  employment  to  industrious 
millions. 


Similar  and  equally  aatis&ctoty  results  are 
shown  by  a  comparison  of  our  exports  in  1814, 
with  those  of  1845.  The  official  value  which  re- 
presents the  quantities  was,  in  1814,  £34,207,258; 
in  1845,  £150,870,986,  being  an  increase  of 
more  than  470  per  cent. ;  while  the  real  value 
which  m  1814  was  £45,494,219,  in  1845  amount* 
edto  £60,111,084;  being  an  augmentation  of 
about  ZZ  per  cent.  And  these  Sgaiw  show  a 
most  interestinff  fiict  in  the  extraordinary  evidence 
diey  afford  of  die  improved  state  of  our  manufiuy 
tures :  fw  as  the  increased  amount,  estimated  in 
quantity,  exceded  116  m01i<His  in  1845  over  1814, 
the  increased  amount,  estimated  in  value,  only  ex* 
ceeded  by  about  15  millions ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
British  nation  furnished  to  other  countries,  for  the 
same  money,  nearly  four  times  the  amount  of 
goods  it  had  eiven  in  1814. 

Such  has  been  the  emnrmous  extension  of  our 
foreign  commerce,  under  the  auspices  of  a  peaoe^ 
which,  heaven  be  praised !  has  lasted  nearly  the 
length  of  a  generation  of  man.  But  that  exten- 
sion is  trifling,  compared  to  the  increase  of  the 
home  trade,  during  the  same  period.  The  acti> 
vity  of  our  intercourse  with  foreign  lands,  seems 
to  stimulate  activity  in  all  our  domestic  relation^ 
and  it  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  results  of  that 
universal  brotherhood  which  grows  out  of  com- 
mercial liberty,  that  frur  from  weakening,  it 
strengthens  all  that  is  excellent  in  the  Ixmds  of 
fellow-citiienship ;  and,  while  allying  us  with  re- 
mote nations,  unites  us  in  more  intimate  connex- 
ion with  our  own.  Of  the  progress  of  manu£EUS- 
turing  industry  we  have  striking  evidence,  which 
ever  way  we  turn.  I  am  now  writing  in  a  spot, 
whose  name  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  map  of 
Great  Britain,  and  whose  inhabitants,  at  the  close 
of  the  war,  did  not  amount  to  two  hundred.  One 
single  establishment  in  it,  at  this  moment,  employs 
a  thousand  hands,  who,  with  their  dependant  fiimi- 
lies,  represent  a  population  of  three  or  four  thou- 
sand, and  nearly  double  that  number  inhabit  the 
valley.  They  have  all  settled  there  within  the 
last  twenty  years,  invited  by  that  demand  for  la- 
bour which  increased  consumption  has  caosed. 
And  there  are  multitudes  of  localities  now  swarm- 
ing with  human  beings,  which,  at  the  end  of  the 
war,  were  barren  and  desolate  wastes. 

Jttis. — ^To  speak  of  the  progress  of  the  manu- 
facturing arts,  under  the  benignant  influence  of 
peace,  is  to  open  another  field  of  limitless  inquiry; 
that  progress  may  be  traced  in  every  department, 
and  followed  out  in  the  augmented  enjoyments  of 
every  civilized  being.  In  the  improved  construc- 
tion of  our  dwellings^in  better  arrangements 
for  light,  and  warmth,  and  {dr — ^in  whatever  is 
useful,  and  whatever  is  ornamental,  evidence  will 
be  found,  that  the  pacific  character  of  the  times 
is  promoting  human  felicity.  During  the  war  the 
inferiority  of  many  of  our  manufiictures  to  those 
of  France,  was  recognized  by  all  unbiassed  judges. 
In  the  perfection  and  distribution  of  colours,  in 
harmonyjof  arrangement,  or  gracefulness  and  beauty 
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of  form,  our  neigbbonrs  nndoabtedly  far  excelled 
OS.  But  peace  has  brought  their  saperioritj  home 
to  us.  A  gradujJ  and  growing  improyement  has 
become  apparent  here.  Our  articl»i  of  sLlver, 
bronze,  and  other  metals  represent  a  purer  and 
more  cultivated  taste ;  the  hue  and  patterns  of 
our  tissues — silk,  cotton  and  woollen — ^have  un- 
dergone a  thorough  revolution,  and  exhibit  evi- 
dence of  rapid  progress  towards  perfection.  A 
more  elevated  stMuurd  of  art  and  science,  becomes 
generally  reoogniied.  Even  in  our  streets,  the 
gross  and  vulgar  ballads,  which,  half  a  century 
ago,  satisfied  and  delighted  the  populace,  have 
been  supplanted  by  music  worthy  of  the  orchestra, 
and  songs  which  severe  criticism  need  not  despise. 
Itinerant  art,  instead  of  distributinir  the  rude  and 
shapeless  images  which  ornamented  our  cottages 
in  the  last  generation,  now  makes  the  works  of 
Ghantrey,  or  Oanova,  or  Thorwaldsen,  aooeasible 
for  a  few  pence,  to  the  multitude,  and  finds  the 
multitude  able  and  willing  to  appreciate  the  works 
of  exalted  genius.  Then,  again,  the  public  taste 
has  been  greatly  advanced  by  the  application  of  steel 
enmving  to  the  production  of  innumerable  beauti- 
ful pictures — BO  cheap— so  varied — not  to  speak 
of  illustrated  volumes,  and  magazines,  and  news- 
papers. These,  too,  are  among  the  triumphs,  the 
great,  the  endurinff  triumphs,  of  Peace. 

Population  and  Pauperism, — ^And  while  the 
population  of  Great  Britain  has  increased  in  a  ra- 
tio of  50  per  cent,  from  1811  to  1841,  it  having 
been  12,596,803,  in  the  former,and  18,720,394 
in  the  latter  period,  the  diminution  of  pauperism 
is  not  less  striking.  The  amount  of  poor  rates 
paid  in  1811,  was  £6,656,105,  being  equal  to 
Ids,  Id.  per  head  on  the  whole  population,  while 
in  1841,  the  amount  was  £4,911,498,  represent- 
ing 6«.  2d,  per  head,  being  less  than  half  the 
contribution  30  years  before.  Nor  can  it  be  con- 
tended that  the  state  of  the  population  is  worse 
than  at  the  former  period,  or  that  there  has  been 
any  growing  indisposition  to  relieve  well-ascer- 
tain^ distress.— w9<ii^0€a^e  of  Peace. 


THIETY  SECOND  ANNUAL  BIPOBT   OS   FBIENDS' 

ASYLUM    POB    THB   INSANK, 

mUM  miLADKLPHIA. 

In  eonformitv  with  the  direction  of  the  Con- 
tributors, the  following  account  of  the  Institution 
for  the  past  year  is  published. 

There  were  fifty  five  patients  under  care  on  the 
Ist  of  Third  month,  1848;  since  which  time 
thirty  eight  have  been  admitted,  making  the 
whole  numbw  under  care  ninety  three.  Of  these, 
forty  cme  have  been  discharged,  and  five  have 
died.  Of  the  patients  discharged,  twenty  five 
were  restored,  six  improved,  and  ten  without 
material  improvement.  The  number  remaining 
in  the  House  on  the  1st  instant,  was  forty  seven, 
of  whom  six  are  considered  restored,  seven  im- 
proved; and  thirty  four  stationary;  many  of  the 


latter  class  bdng  cases  of  imbecility  or  chronic 
insanity,  towards  which  the  benefits  of  the  In- 
stitution are  necessarily  limited,  in  most  instances, 
to  providing  the  kind  and  vigilant  care  required 
for  their  comfort. 

The  Treasurer's  Report  shows  a  balance  in  his 
hancfi,  on  the  1st  instant,  of  $283  31,  on  ^neral 
account,  and  an  unexpended  balance  of  Beulah 
Sansom's  legacy,  of  $110  33. 

From  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Ac- 
counts, it  appears  there  have  been  paid  the  past 
year;— 

For  Salaries  and  Wages,  -  -  $4,645  11 
Farm  and  Family  expenses,  •  6,951  33 
Medical  Department,  -  •  1,296  29 
Incidental  expenses,  *  -  122  88 
Annuities,    ....         324  76 

Total,  $13,340  37 

In  the  same  period,  the  amount  chiurged  for  the 
board  of  patients,  &c.,  is  $12,183 ;  and  there 
has  been  received,  interest  and  ground  rents, 
amounting  to  $788  79,  and  the  proceeds  of  a 
legacy,  of  our  late  friend  Margaret  Smith,  $101, 
making  a  total  of  $13,072  79^  resulting  in  a 
deficiency  of  $267  58. 

The  products  of  the  farm  have  been  as  follows : 
87  bushels  of  wheat,  75  bushels  of  com,  448 
bushels  of  potatoes,  38  two-horse  loads  of  hay,  an 
abundant  supply  of  cream  and  milk,  as  well  as  a 
part  of  the  butter  used  in  the  family,  and  14 
hogs  and  10  calves,  the  former  weighing  3,393 
pounds.  The  garden  has  furnished  a  plentiful 
supply  of  the  best  vegetables. 

In  several  States,  provision  to  some  extent  for 
this  unhappy  class  has  been  recently  made,  and 
in  others,  measures  for  their  relief  are  in  progress. 
Some  of  the  Institutions,  which  of  late  years  have 
been  founded  by  State  munificence  or  private 
philanthropy,  are  so  aided  or  endowed,  as  to  be 
able  to  take  a  portion  of  their  patients  at  very 
low  rates ;  thus  enabling  persons  in  limited  cir- 
cumstaiices  to  enjoy  their  advantages.  We  re- 
gard the  ability  to  take  patients,  whose  circum- 
stances may  reauire  it,  at  a  low  rate,  as  an  ex- 
ceedingly desirarole  object  And  we  once  more 
appeal  to  those  whom  a  beneficent  Providence  has 
blessed  with  the  means,  to  aid  us  in  effecting  it. 
It  would  be  especially  gratifving  to  be  able  to 
place  the  benefits  of  die  Asylum,  within  reach*of 
the  more  distant  members  of  our  own  religious 
Society,  to  whom  our  lowest  charge,  notwithstand- 
ing it  is  very  moderate,  and  below  the  actual  cost, 
when  added  to  the  expense  of  conveying  the 
patient  to  the  Institution,  too  often  forms  a  serious- 
obstacle. , 

The  hope  expressed  in  former  Reports,  is  still 
entertained,  that  benevolent  individuals  in  making 
their  wills,  and  settling  their  estates,  will  re- 
member this  Institution  with  liberal  fedinn. 

The  farm  and  extensive  garden,  furnish  highly 
salutary  exercise  and  employment  to  a  number  of 
the  men,  whose  previous  habits  have  qualified. 
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them  for  eigoying  sacli  labour;  whQe  the  libraiy, 
workHshop,  and  other  sources  of  recreation  and 
amusement^  provide  for  the  wants  of  others. 
Biding  abroad  frequently  in  fine  weather,  under 
the  care  of  suitable  persons,  is  found  advantageous; 
and  is  enjoved  by  all  the  patients  whose  situation 
renders  it  desirable. 

The  schools  have  been  continued  on  each  side 
of  the  house,  and  have  been  found  especially 
useful;  and  the  lapse  of  several  years  since  their 
first  introduction  in  this  Institution,  has  only 
served  to  strengthen  our  views  as  to  the  decided 
advantage  resulting  from  this,  among  the  many 
other  moral  means,  which  from  time  to  time  have 
been  introduced  in  our  Asylum  to  occupy  the 
time,  interest  the  feelings,  and  divert  the  minds  of 
the  patients. 

We  deem  it  proper  again  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  insane,  to  the 
propriety  of  placing  the  afflicted  objects  of  their 
sympathy  in  some  establishment  espeoiaUy  adapted 
to  the  treatment  and  cure  of  the  disease  soon  after 
it  makes  its  appearance;  humanity  and  sound 
economy  alike  clearly  indicating  such  a  course. 
We  would  also  extend  a  caution  against  prema- 
ture removals,  while  the  patients  are  perhaps 
only  in  course  of  recovery,  and  peculiarly  liable 
to  a  relapse. 

To  those  having  charge  of  persons  afiUcted  with 
insanity,  and  requiring  tiie  care  of  an  Asylum,  we 
would  suggest,  that  the  auiet  and  rural  situation 
of  this  Institution  in  a  healthy  neighbourhood, 
the  comparatively  small  number  of  patients,  which 
renders  it  easier  to  bring  each  case  under  the 
frequent  notice  of  the  Superintendent  and  Phy- 
sician, the  opportunities  of  exercise  and  recreation 
afforded  on  the  extensive  premises,  and  the  ad- 
vantages of  experienced  Medical  skill  enlisted  in 
its  service,  present  strong  claims  for  their  &vour- 
able  consideration. 

Philadblphia»  Third  mondi,  1849. 

Extrad  from  the  Physicums'  Rejwri. 
Among  the  most  important  objects  to  be  pro- 
vided for  in  such  Institutions  as  ours,  is  a  system 
of  ventilation,  by  means  of  which  the  air  in  the 
interior  of  the  building  can  be  kept  pure.  By 
having  a  single  ranee  of  rooms  opening  into  a 
spacious  comdor,  wiui  large  windows  in  its  whole 
length,  the  founders  of  thu  Asylum  adopted  the 
best  plan,  as  far  as  the  form  of  a  building  can 
avail,  for  securing  proper  ventilation ;  and  m  the 
part  of  the  buildmg  thus  constructed,  by  having 
the  windows  open  a  short  time  dailv,  a  wholesome 
atmosphere  can  be  preserved.  In  the  lodges,  how- 
ever, where  in  order  to  prevent  the  extension  of  the 
sound  made  by  noisy  patients,  there  are  no  windows 
on  the  side  next  the  main  building,  ventilation^by 
this  means  u  out  of  the  question,  and  some  mode 
for  getting  rid  of  the  impure  air  has  been  much 
needed.  The  following  plan  for  a  forced  venti- 
lation of  these  pcnrtions  of  the  building  has  ac- 
cordingly been  adopted.    FlaeS;  four  and  a  half ' 


by  nine  inches,  were  made  in  the  parlation  walls, 
between  the  apartments,  having  .grated  openings 
into  the  rooms  near  to  the  fioor,  on  the  side  op- 
posite to  that  in  which  the  heated  air  is  admitted. 
These  flues  passing  down  into  the  basement^  unite 
together  and  discharge  the  foul  air  at  the  mouth 
of  one  of  the  furnaces,  used  for  heating  these 
parts  of  the  building — so  that  the  whole  of  the 
air  required  to  feed  the  fire  and  supply  the  draft 
of  the  chimney,  is  obtamed  through  these  flues 
from  the  rooms  above.  The  abstraction  of  the  air 
from  near  the  floor,  together  with  the  admission 
of  that  which  is  treah  and  properly  heated,  at  the 
ceiling  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  insures 
a  constant  change  in  the  atmosphere,  aa  well  as 
an  equal  cKffusion  of  warmth  throu^  the  room; 
and  the  |Jan  has  succeeded  quite  satis&etorilT,  in 
the  parts  of  the  building  to  which  it  haa  been 
applied.  The  ventilation  goes  on  at  all  periods 
of  the  day  and  night 

The  plan  pursued  in  the  treatment  of  the 
patients  who  have  been  under  our  care  during  the 
past  year,  has,  beside  the  necessary  use  of  medi- 
cine proper,  kept  in  requisition  all  the  varied 
moral  means  of  improvement,  by  securing  occu- 
pation and  amusement,  which  we  h«ve  so  fully 
described  in  previous  Beports.  Daily  labour  on 
the  farm  or  grounds,  for  those  among  the  men, 
who  can  be  induced  to  engage  therein-— exercise 
by  walking,  and  amusements  requiring  physical 
exertion,  for  those  whose  previous  habits  may  have 
been  such,  as  to  render  labour  irksome  to  them ; 
amusements  within  doors,  to  fill  up  the  time, 
which  would,  without  them,'be  passed  in  idleness 
and  listlessness ;  employment  for  the  mind  of  all 
classes  of  patients  in  the  schools, — ^together  with 
lectures,*— books  and  the  other  appurtenances  of 
the  libraiy — these  are  the  principal  features  of 
the  system  of  treatment  which  has  been  carried 
out. 

The  experience  of  the  past  year,  has  confirmed 
the  opinion  whidi  has  been  before  expressed,  of 
the  ffreat  utilitv  of  mental  occupation^  as  well  as 
bodily  labour,  m  the  curative  treatment  of  the 
Insane;  and  also  its  great  importance  in  pro- 
moting the  comfort  and  well  being,  of  those  who 
are  incurable.  It  is  not  to  be  expected,  that  the 
latter  class  should  be  capable  of  making  much  ad- 
vance in  learning,  though  theur  mental  powers  are 
certainly  strenguiened,  and  more  developed,  by 
being  brought  into  use,  and  stimulated  by  exer- 
cise ;  but,  independent  of  this,  important  benefits 
result  to  them,  from  the  efforts  made  to  interest 
and  employ  their  minds,  inasmuch  as  they  soon 
begin  properly  to  appreciate  the  care  and  attention 
recjuired  to  instruct  them,  and  manifest  their 
willingness  to  lepav  it,  by  increased  correctness 
of  deportment.  This  class  is  one  which  must 
always  constitute  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
inmates  of  institutions  provided  for  the  insane, 
and  a  great  responsibility  rests  upon  those  to 
whose  oversight  diey  are  entrusted,  involving  the 
duty  of  providing  and  carrying  into  exeeuti<m 
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tverj  mmaiB  oalenl&ted  to  lighten  their  aflliction, 
Hid  to  secure  the  yaried  sources  of  enjoyment, 
which  shall  enable  them  to  pass  in  cheerful  con- 
tentment the  time,  whether  longer  or  shorter; 
during  which  their  existence  majoe  prolonged. 

The  favourable  result  of  our  efforts  for  the 
improvement  of  those  under  care,  during  the  past 
year,  has  been  materially  promoted  by  the  efficient 
oo-operation  of  those  connected  with  the  Instatu- 
tion:  and  it  is  cause  for  gratitude,  that  the 
blessing  of  Divine  Providence  has  so  far  rested 
upon  our  united  labours. 

Gha&ubs  Eyaks, 

.  Ybiting  Physician. 
Joshua  H.  Wobthinqton, 

Besident  Physician.  « 
Philadelphia^  Third  motUh  Ist,  1849. 


rJBNNSTLVAMIA  INStlTUTION  VOR  THS  INSCRCO- 
TION  or  THS  BUNJ>. 

Among  the  many  useful  institutions  which 
give  an  enviable  dmracter  to  our  city — whose 
operations  are  the  source  and  cause  of  perennial 
good — -we  may  give  a  place  among  the  foremost 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruc- 
tion of  the  Blind.  It  came  into  existence  about 
twdve  years  ago,  and  since  that  period  has  gather- 
ed within  its  walls  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of 
those  stricken  with  irremediable  blindness,  as  its 
benevolent  purpose  has  been  to  make  amends  to 
them  for  the  loss  which  want  of  vision  imposes, 
by  giving  to  the  intellect  its  proper  cultivation, 
and  the  means  of  rational  enjoyment — to  train 
them  to  perform  in  darkness  various  duties  re- 
quiring skill  and  practice — to  furnish  them  with 
means  of  gaining  a  livelihood,  and  to  send  them 
forth  into  the  communitv  aflain  ready  to  act  a 
ereditable  part,  and  to  maintain  their  self-depend- 
enee. 

Few  can  know  how  numerous  are  the  difficul- 
ties of  educatiog  those  who  have  "  reason  at  one 
entrance  quite  shut  out,''  and,  above  all,  when 
that  entrance  is  the  portal  of  vision.  It  is  only 
by  sharpening  and  amplifying  other  senses  that 
these  difficulties  can  be  overcome,  and  especially 
by  giving  to  the  touch  a  sensitiveness  which  is 
marvellous,  and  to  memory  a  strength,  such  as  &w 
seeing  persons  ever  attain  to.  It  demands  patient 
and  prolonged  direction  j  earefbl  and  earnest  in- 

auiry  into  tne  mental  capacity  of  the  student ;  and 
tie  adoption  of  every  means  that  may  be  pressed 
into  serrice,  to  smooth  the  path  in  which  the  blind 
must  tread  in  their  slow  way  to  knowledge. 
Twelve  years  of  practice  in  this  duty  have  made 
the  teachers,  who  have  charge  of  the  pupils,  ex- 
pert in  their  duty ;  and  the  results  are  wonderful. 
We  spent  two  hours  very  pleasantly  and  profit- 
ably at  the  Institution  on  Saturday  last,  listening 
to  the  exercises  of  the  pupils,  inspecting  their 
productions,  viewing  the  workshops,  study  rooms 
and  play  grounds,  and  found  in  all,  and  through 
all,  tnat  £e  spirit  of  order,  guided  by  knowle<%e 


of  wants  gained  by  experience,  prevailed.  All 
that  could  minister  to  ample  comfort  was  to  be 
seen ;  and  yet  a  quiet  simplicity  pervaded  the 
whole,  eminently  beautiful  in  an  Institution  of 
this  character.  The  buildinffs  occupy  quite  a 
large  space,  and  are  roomy  and  airy,  and  the  play 
grounds  attached  very  spacious;  those  for  the 
males  being  strictly  separated  from  those  assigned 
to  the  females. 

During  our  stay  we  visited  the  principal  public 
rooms  and  examined  the  various  means  which 
ingenuity  has  supplied  for  compensating  the  defi- 
ciencies under  which  the  blind  labour ;  but  we 
found,  throughout  all,  that  mechanical  inventions 
were  but  subsidiary  elements  in  the  system  of  edu- 
cation pursued.  It  is  the  direct  communication 
of  mind  with  mind  that  is  most  relied  on;  and 
the  sharpened  senses  of  the  blind  enaUe  them  to 
be  eduoated  through  spokoi  words,  with  far 
greater  rajndity  than  can  be  secured  by  any  other 
mode.  Some  of  the  mechanical  expedients,  espe- 
cially one  fcMT  cyphering,  were  curious;  but,  we 
understood,  they  are  used  onlv  when  there  is  no 
other  way  of  communicating  instruction.  Theo- 
rems in  geometry  are  taught  by  means  of  pierced 
diagrams ;  or  rather,  by  tracing  out  the  unes  of 
the  proposition  by  small  holes,  over  which  the 
blind  pass  their  fingers — a  new,  simple,  and  most 
efficient  mode  brought  into  practice  by  Mr.  Thos. 
S.  Martin,  the  principal  teacher,  to  whose  services 
in  its  behalf  the  Institution  is  much  indebted. 
We  have  already  spoken  of  his  admirable  inven- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  enabling  blind  persons  to 
write  with  fistcility  and  correctness ;  and  we  are 
glad  to  know  that  energetic  measures  have  been 
taken  to  make  it  widely  useful. 

The  mental  power  exhibited  by  the  pupils  con- 
stitutes the  most  astonishing  as  well  as  gratifying 
result,  to  us,  of  the  system  pursued.  Propositions 
of  the  most  involved  and  complex  character,  de- 
livered verbally  by  the  teacher,  and  demanding  an 
extraordinary  tenacity  of  memoiy,  are  solved  by 
the  pupils  with  an  ease  and  certainty  aa  great  as 
ever  a  mathematician,  with  the  helping  agents  of 
right,  pencil,  and  slate,  had  oeoasion  to  pride 
himself  upon. 

A  young  blind  girl  having  been  called  on  to 
read,  took  up  one  of  the  raised  letter  volumes  be- 
lon^ng  to  the  Library,  and  passing  her  forefinser 
rapidly  over  the  words,  read  so  deariy,  rapidly, 
and  with  such  correct  enunciation,  a  paissage, 
that  we  could  scaroely  believe  it  possible  that 
light  dwelt  not  in  her  eyes,  and  that  the  sensitive 
touch  was  the  only  medium  of  communication  be- 
tween her  mind  and  the  printed  words; 

Indeed,  to  a  casual  (Nbserver,  there  is  little  to 
indicate  the  affliction  under  which  the  pupils 
labour.  Light-hearted  and  contented,  they  make 
in  their  darkness  a  sunlight  of  happiness,  which 
needs  not  the  aid  of  the  visual  faculty  to  heighten  it 

The  Institution  is  an  honour  to  Philadelphia. 
It  began  in  a  spirit  of  benevolence,  and  its  path 
is  traced  by  lovely  flowers,  which  have  sprung  up 
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where  it  has  paased.  It  has  silently  ministered 
to  those  who  sorelj  need  good  offices,  and  every 
cultured  mind  which  has  gone  from  its  walls  forms 
the  best  proclamation  and  evidence  of  its  high 
order  of  usefulness.  We  trust  it  may  long  con- 
tinue to  be  the  means  of  solid  and  inestimable 
benefit,  and  that  it  may  be  strengthened  and  sus- 
tained throughout  the  coming  years. 

JV.  Jlmer,  and  U.  S.  Gaz. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FIFTH  MONTH  12,  1849, 


In  the  Slat  number  of  this  volume,  an  extraet 
was  introduced,  from  the  Tablet,  exposing  the  nn^ 
fairness  of  the  charges  recently  made  in  a  popular 
work  on  the  part  taken  by  William  Penn  in  the 
controversy  between  James  II.  and  the  Fellows  of 
Magdalen  College.  By  a  late  letter  from  a  Friend 
in  England,  it  appears  that  the  Editor  of  the  Tablet, 
though  now  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  was 
brought  up  in  our  society,  which  probably  increased 
his  interest  in  the  character  of  W.  Penn ;  and  that, 
some  years  ago,  he  addressed  to  Friends  a  small 
pamphlet,  in  which  he  described,  and  endeavoured 
to  explain  tiie  grounds  of  his  change  of  sentiment ; 
and  expressed  his  thankfulness  for  having  been 
brought  up  in  a  more  spiritual  body,  than  any  other, 
the  Romanists  themselves  excepted.  It  is  not  our 
business  to  decide  in  what  way  he  could  arrive  at 
the  conclusion,  that  the  Romanists  were  a  more 
spiritual  body  than  the  one  in  which  he  was  edu- 
cated.  But  it  appears  that  he  has  in  some  way 
embraced  more  spiritual  views  than  are  usually  at- 
tributed to  the  professom  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith;  and  a  bookseller  of  that  persuasion,  asserts 
that  he  is,  in  his  periodical,  instilling  Quaker  doe- 
trines  among  his  readers.  While  we  can  regard  the 
abandonment  of  the  profession,  in  which  this  editor 
was  educated,  and  the  adoption  of  one  so  clouded 
with  superstitious  appendages,  as  that  of  popery,  in 
no  other  light  than  a  delusion,  it  is  still  interesting 
to  reflect  upon  the  possibility,  that  the  doctrines  of 
the  gospel,  less  obscured  by  human  traditions, 
may  in  this  manner  be  offered  to  numerous  readers, 
who  would  consider  the  perusal  of  a  religious  essay, 
from  the  pen  of  a  reputed  Quaker,  as  a  dangerous 
measure.  Though  we  must  be  apprehensive,  that 
the  man  himself  has  suffered  a  loss,  by  the  change 
of  his  profession,  yet  if  those  whom  he  has  joined, 
should  receive,  through  his  means,  a  greater  illu- 
mination, we  may  so  far  rejoice  for  their  sakes. 
The  genuine  philanthropist  must  desire  the  admis- 
sion of  Christian  doctrine,  in  its  purity  and  spiritu- 
ality, through  whatever  channel  it  may  be  com- 
municated. 


Thk  MmoMoinM  Ivoiaks.— We  understand  that 
a  treaty,  made  in  the  antunm  of  last  year,  with  the 
Menomonie  Indians,  residing  in  the  vicinity  of 
Green  Bay,  Wisconsin,  oontainB  a  clause  which 
provides  for  the  distribution  of  forty  thousand  dol- 
lars, among  those  of  the  mixed  breed,  connected 
with  these  people;  and  the  distrlbuticn  is  to  be 
made  to  such  persons  of  the  mixed  blood,  and  in 
snoh  proportion  to  each,  ae  the  chiefs  in  oouncil, 
and  a  commissioner  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  shall  designate  and  de* 
termine.  As  the  sums  to  be  paid,  and  the  indi- 
viduals who  are  to  receive  them,  must  be  deter* 
mined  by  the  chiefs,  jointly  with  the  oomnussioDer, 
the  hitter  will  necessarily  have  a  negative  on  all 
these  distributions.  This  renders  the  duty  of 
this  officer  a  delicate  and  responsible  one,  not 
only  demanding  impartiality  in  regard  to  his  own 
acts,  but  firmness  and  decision  to  prevent  the  at- 
tachments or  antipathies  which  may  very  possibly 
appear  among  the  chiefs,  from  exercising  an  inju- 
rious influence. 

The  execution  of  this  treaty  falls  within  the  de- 
partment of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior ;  but  in  the 
absence  of  that  officer  from  the  seat  of  govemmeot, 
the  charge  rested  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury, our  late  fellow  citizen,  W  .M.  Meredith,  by 
whom  the  initiatory  steps  were  taken.  Knowing 
that  the  Society  of  Friends  have  taken  a  prominent 
place  among  the  advocates  of  the  native  tribes,  he 
applied  to  one  of  them,  requesting  that  he  would 
furnish  him  with  the  names  of  a  few  respectable 
oitixens,  from  whom  to  select  one  to  be  appointed 
to  this  commission.  The  choice  has  fallen  npon 
Thonuui  Wistar,  Jr.,  who,  besides  being  a  man  of 
unquestionable  integrity,  has  long  taken  a  deep  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  and  improvement  of  the  abo- 
rigines of  our  country.  His  friendship  for  these 
people,  may,  indeed,  be  considered  as  hereditary, 
for  his  father,  our  beloved  friend  Thomas  Wistar, 
of  this  city,  now  in  his  S6th  year,  is  one,  and  the 
only  surviving  one,  of  the  original  committee  ap- 
pointed in  1795  by  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting, 
to  promote  the  gradual  improvement  and  civilixa* 
tion  of  the  Indian  tribes;  and  has  been  from  that 
time  to  this,  a  zealous  friend  and  advocate  of  their 
cause. 

When  the  appointment  was  offered  to  Thomas 
Wistar,  Jr.,  he  declined  accepting  it,  untQ  he  had 
satisfied  himself^  by  an  inspection  of  the  treaty, 
that  nothing  would  be  required  of  the  commissioner 
acting  under  it,  which  he  could  not  conscientiously 
perform.  Having  signified  his  willingness  to  ac- 
cept the  appointment,  he  was  introduced  to  the 
president,  and  the  object  announced  by  the  secre- 
tary.  The  president  immediately  grasped  his 
hand  in  the  noost  friendly  manner,  and  expressed 
his  great  satis&otion  that  the  commisskm    was 
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likely  to  be  entmirted  to  him.  He  declared  that 
the  Indiane  were  an  injared  and  oppressed  people ; 
bat  that  he  hoped  jiutice  in  this  case  would  be  done 
to  them. 

The  subagent,  who  is  located  in  the  vicinity  of 
Green  Bay,  is,  or  will  be,  instructed  to  collect  the 
chiefs  in  council,  when  required  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, and  to  afford  him  every  facility  in  his  power 
in  the  execution  of  his  trust.  The  government  in* 
terpreter,  if  not  otherwise  engaged,  is  required  to 
render  his  services;  or,  in  case  of  4Li8  absence,  the 
sabagent  is  enjoined  to  proonie  an  honest  and  com- 
petent sabstitote. 

The  commissioner  is  not  burdened  with  the  dan- 
geroos  duty  of  transporting  the  fhnds,  from  which 
the  payments  are  to  be  made,  to  the  place  of  dis- 
bursement. Funds,  subject  to  his  drafts,  are  to  be 
placed  in  the  most  convenient  localities  where  the 
government  has  deposits ;  and  care  is  to  be  taken 
that  whenever  the  recipients  are  minors,  imbecile, 
or  otherwise  disqualified  for  taking  charge  of  their 
allotments,  they  shall  be  fully  secured  against  em- 
bezzlement or  misapplication. 

It  is  nnderstood  that  the  commissioner  is  ex- 
pected to  set  out,  on  this  responsible  mission,  in  a 
few  days ;  and  that  he  is  to  have  the  company  of  our 
esteemed  friend  Alfred  Cope,  of  Philadelphia,  who 
will  unquestionably  be  found  an  agreeable  and  valu- 
able auxiliary.  We  shall  await  their  return  with  a 
hope,  not  unmixed  with  solicitude. 


We  understand  that  our  fViend  Thomas  Amott 
has  arrived  safely  at  Liverpool. 

The  Njbw  Miutia  Law  or  Pannstlvaxia.— In 
oar  32d  number  a  brief  notice  was  given  of  a  law 
respecting  militia  trainings  which  had  recently  re- 
ceived the  Qovemor's  sanction.  Militia  trainings 
were  understood  to  be  abolished  by  the  recent  law ; 
but  an  inspection  of  the  act,  seems  to  show  that 
they  are  abolished  mther  in  name  than  in  fact. 
The  object  ostensibly  designed  by  our  former  mi- 
litia laws,  appears  in  this.  An  effort  is  still  made 
to  preserve  the  appearance,  if  not  the  reality,  of 
training  the  mass  of  the  male  population  to  the  use 
of  arms.    The  followiog  is  a  synopsis  of  the  act: 

Every  white  male  person  between  eighteen  and 
forty-five  years  of  age,  who  has  resided  one  month 
in  the  state,  is  required  to  provide  himself  with  a 
substantial  uniform ;  and  those  thus  provided  are  to 
form  themselves  into  volanteer  companies,  under 
prescribed  regulations;  and  the  companies  thus 
formed,  to  meet  in  companies  for  training  and  dis- 
cipline, not  less  than  twice,  and  the  battalions  and 
regiments  to  meet  not  less  than  once  in  each  year. 

Lists  are  to  be  made  of  the  names  of  those  en- 
rolled in  volunteer  companies,  and  also  of  the  males 
between  twenty  one  and  forty  &Te  years,  and  all  of 


the  latter  description,  not  included  in  the  former, 
to  be  deemed  delinquent  militia  men,  and  subjected 
to  a  yearly  fine  of  fifty  cents.  These  fines  to  be 
added,  by  the  county  commissioners^  to  the  state 
tax,  and  collected  with  It.  The  fines  when  col- 
lected, to  form  a  military  fund,  from  which,  as  far 
as  it  wiU  go,  the  expenses  of  volunteer  companies 
are  to  be  defrayed. 

A  number  of  provisions  then  follow  respecting 
the  arrangement,  election  of  officers,  and  pa3rment 
of  expenses,  of  the  volunteer  companies,  which  are 
of  no  interest  to  the  general  reader.  Such  as  have 
borae  arms  in  the  late  Mexican  war,  and  been 
''honourably  discharged;"  and  such  as  serve  in 
▼ohmteer  oompanies  for  five  yearsafter  the  passage 
of  this  act,  are  excused  from  future  military  service, 
except  in  time  of  invasion,  insurrection  or  actual  war. 

Nearly,  if  not  exactly,  the  same  class  who  have 
been  exempted  by  our  late  militia  laws,  are,  by 
this  act,  excused  from  military  requisitions.  In  our 
older  laws,  ministers  of  the  various  religious  de- 
nominationsw  as  well  as  teachers  of  seminaries,  were 
included  in  the  list  of  exempts;  but  in  the  recent 
act,  they  are  not  named;  and  consequently  must 
be  classed  with  the  volunteer  companies,  or  the 
delinquent  militia  men.  Our  older  acts,  seemed 
tacitly  to  admit  the  incompatibility  of  military  ser- 
Tic<}y  with  the  ministry  of  the  gospel ;  bat  here  is 
an  apparent  retrogression.  The  ministers  of  the 
gospel  of  peace,  within  certain  ages,  and  those  who 
are  employed  in  training  the  rising  generation,  are 
required  to  join  the  companies  ostensibly  associated 
to  learn  the  arts  of  human  destruction,  or  to  par- 
chase  an  exemption  by  the  payment  of  a  fine.  This 
fine,  it  is  true,  is  not  large ;  but  the  principle  on 
which  it  is  levied,  and  the  object  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied, are  both  highly  objectionable  to  the  advocate 
.  of  inviolable  peace. 

The  fines  are  blended  in  their  collection  with  the 
state  tax;  and  this  was  probably  done  to  facilitate 
their  collection.  Though  Friends  have  always  re- 
fused to  pay  military  fines,  they  have  freely  con- 
tributed their  part  towards  the  support  of  civil. go- 
vernment. Men  of  moderation,  who  were  not  scru- 
pulous themselves  against  complying  with  the  man- 
dates of  the  law  in  regard  to  military  service,  were 
generally  very  unwilling  to  seize  the  property  of 
their  conscientious  neighbours.  Hence  the  collec- 
tion of  militia  fines  was  often  entrusted  to  hands 
from  which  they  were  not  easily  recovered.  A 
growing  conviction  of  the  uselessness  and  absurdity 
of  militia  trainings,  has  contributed  to  impede  the 
collection  of  militia  fines.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  same  conviction  will  not  oppose  an 
equal  obstruction  to  their  collection  under  their  new 
disguise.  Some  observations  on  the  oonstituticm- 
ality  of  this  act,  may  probably  appear  in  a  future 
number. 
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Married,— On  Fifth  day,  the  26th  nit.,  at 
Friends  Meeting,  Gw3meddf  Montgomery  county, 
Pa.,  Thomas  Wistar,  of  Abinffton,  to  Priscilla, 
daughter  of  Edward  Fotdke  of  the  former  place. 

f  On  Fifth  day,  the  8d  inst.,  at  Friends' 

Meeting  House,  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Robert 
LiNDLBT  MoRRAT,  SOU  of  Robert  I.  Murray,  of  New 
York,  to  Ruth  &,  daughter  of  William  C.  Taber,  of 
the  former  place. 

Died, — On  the  23d  of  Third  month,  of  pulmonary 
consumption,  Caroline  M.,  youngest  daughter  of 
Aza  Alien,  of  Elliot,  Me.,  agea  nearly  23  years,  and 
a  member  of  Berwick  Monthly  Meeting, 

The  subject  of  this  notice  possessed  an  amiable 
disposition,  and  was  much  beloved  by  a  large  circle 
of  relatives  and  friends.  Although  from  the  nature 
of  her  disease  she  was  unable  to  conyerse  much 
during  the  latter  part  of  her  illness,  yet  it  was  evi- 
dent from  the  patience  and  perfect  resignation  with 
which  she  bore  her  physical  sufferings,  that  her 
mind  was  being  prepared  for  the  change  that 
awaited  her.  On  being  asked  by  her  mower,  bat 
a  short  time  before  her  decease,  if  she  was  willing 
to  go,  and  thought  she  should  be  happy,  she  answer- 
ed with  emphasis,  certainly,  mother.  Her  friends, 
therefore,  have  the  consoling  hope  that  she  is  now 
joining  that  innumerable  company  who  sunound 
the  Throne,  in  giving  praises  to  Him  who  sits 
thereon. 

J  On  the  morning  of  the  3d  inst..  Joanna 

Sophia,  daughter  of  Thomas  Kimber,'of  tliis  city. 

Drowned, — ^In  die  Gayuga  Lake,  on  the  6th  of 
last  month,  near  the  residence  of  his  father  in 
Union  Springs,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Joseph  C,  eldest 
son  of  Kic&rd  and  Margaret  Snell,  a  promising, 
intelligent  boy.  of  about  9  y^&ra  of  age. 

This  dear  cnild,  althou^  of  such  tender  years, 
appears  to  have  experienced  the  softening  impres* 
sions  of  his  Saviour's  love  i  for  while  on  his  way  to 
the  water  in  company  with  two  of  his  little  sisters, 
he  spoke  to  them  of  the  watchful  care  of  the  Al- 
mighty, and  remarked,  ''That  if  their  Heavtsnly 
Father  should  stop  thinking  of  them,  they  would 
die  in  a  moment  ;'^  and  when  his  little  sister  asked 
"if  ho  should  be  afraid  to  die!"  he  i^lied,  "No ; 
for  it  would  be  wrong  to  be  afraid."  Tnus  furnish- 
ing additional  evidence  that  the  Lord  in  his  con- 
tinued mercy,  ceases  not  to  reveal  himself  unto 
babes.  This  afflictive  dispensation  has  been  a 
close  trial  to  the  bereaved  parents,  but  they  with 
their  friends  are  cheered  by  an  humble  trust,  that 
this  Lamb  has  been  gathered  into  the  Redeemer's 
foW. 

Our  bebved  friends  Benjamin  Seebohm  and 
Robert  Lindsay,  attended  the  funeral,  which  was 
very  large  and  solemn ;  the  former  was  extensively 
engaged  in  testifying  of  the  mercies  and  love  of 
Him,  who  said  "  Suner  little  children  to  come  unto 
me,  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom 
of  Hea' 


ven." 


ITBST-DAT  SCHOOL. 

The  fonnation  of  a  First-day  school  in  the  de- 
graded and  populous  district  of  Spitalfields,  is  a 
subject  which  haa  long  engaged  the  attention  of 
some  Friends  of  Devonshire  House  Monthly 
Meeting.  Suitable  premises  having  after  much 
inquiry  been  met  with  in  the  midst  of  a  dense 


population  of  the  woildng  classes,  a  meeting  was 
called  on  the  7th  ultimo,  to  ascertain  what  amount 
€i  assistance  in  teaching  might  be  calculated 
upon.  The  meeting  was  attended  by  a  consider- 
able number  of  Friends  of  London  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  a  lively  interest  was  manifested  in 
the  proposed  undertaJdng,  as  well  on  account  of 
the  beneficial  results  likelv  to  accrue  to  the  in- 
structors themselves,  as  of  the  boon  which  may 
be  thus  afforded  to  the  neglected  objects  of  their 
care.  There  was  most  encouraging  promise  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  teachers,  from  amongst  the 
young  men  residing  within  raich ;  and  a  valnabk 
addition  was  agreed  to  be  made  to  the  school 
officers,  in  a  visiting  committee  of  older  Friends, 
whose  countenance  and  occasional  presence  T^^i^^ 
prove  of  real  service  to  the  institution.  The 
utterly  destitute  condition  of  the  children  of  the 
poor  in  the  crowded  parts  of  this  great  city,  is 
appalling ;  the  avenues  of  good  seem  to  be  closed 
against  them,  whilst  those  which  lead  to  evfl 
stand  open  to  the  widest  extent.  The  desire  to 
be  instrumental,  in  however  small  a  degree,  in 
arresting  the  torrent  of  ungodliness  and  iniquify, 
was  felt  by  the  meeting ;  and  it  was  aooompanied 
by  a  care  that  those  who  engage  in  the  work  may 
adhere  with  simplidty  and  steadfastness  to  our 
Christian  principles,  and  maintain  a  fiuthful  re- 
gard to  their  individual  line  of  dutv. 

Lonaan  Friend. 


BEPOBT  TO  THS  TEAJtLT  HEETUfO  OV  THX  COM- 
MITTEE TO  SUPERINTEND  THS  BOARDING 
SCHOOL  AT  WX8TT0WN. 

During  the  year  ending  Tenth  month  1848 
sixty  six  boys  and  sixty  girls  were  admitted,  and 
the  average  number  of  pupils  for  the  same  period 
was  one  hundred  and  ninety  three,  vis. :  one 
hundred  and  ten  boys  and  eishty  three  iprla. 

Two  deaths  have  ooouiTecr  among  the  pupils 
during  the  year ;  with  the  exception  of  these,  and 
a  few  cases  of  indisposition,  mostiv  sligh^  the 
family  has  been  favoured  with  good  health.  IHs- 
cipline  has  been  maintained,  the  domestic  arrange- 
ments judiciously  attended  to,  and  general  order 
and  harmony  have  prevailed  throughout  the  Insti- 
tution. 

Meetings  for  Divine  worship  have  been  regu- 
larly held  as  usual  on  First  and  ¥lfth-days. 

The  stated  examinations  of  the  school  have 
been  attended  as  heretofon  by  sab-conmiitlees 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  have  afforded  in 
general  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  advancement 
of  the  pupils  in  their  various  studies.  The  Holy 
Scriptures  are  frequently  read,  and  portions  of 
them,  and  Barclay's  Catechism  and  Bevan's 
View  committed  to  memory :  and  we  believe  the 
teachers  endeavour  to  fulfil  their  important  dntics 
with  industry  and  perseverance. 

The  disbursements  for  family  expenKS,  sala- 
ries, wages,  and  incidental  charges,  have  been 
$16,974.60,  and  for  repairs  and  improvements. 
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»684.42,  making  together,  $17,569.02.  The 
amount  charged  for  boaxd  and  tuition,  is  $15,- 
474.01 ;  the  profits  on  merehandise,  and  receipts 
from  other  sources,  were  $633.40,  making  to- 
gether, $16,107.41,  and  leaving  a  defidenej  in 
the  school  department,  of  $1,450.97.  The  net 
inocmie  from  the  rent  oi  the  fiurm  was  $1,292.13. 
After  creditmg  the  general  account  with  this 
sum,  there  remains  a  deht  against  the  school  of 
$159.48. 

Since  the  last  report,  the  boys'  galleiy  and 
wash-house  have  been  t^oroaghly  refitted.  An 
abundant  supply  of  water  for  femily  use,  which 
was  much  needed,  has  been  obtained,  and  being 
introduced  into  the  kitchen  and  adjacent  rooms, 
is  found  to  be  a  great  convenience. 

Several  other  improveiaents  haye  been  made, 
most  of  which  have  been  fumishedLwithout  ex- 
pense to  the  Institution;  and  it  is  ccmtemplated 
to  make  others,  which  it  is  ezpeeted  will  be  paid 
for  in  like  manner. 

Upon  a  recent  examination  of  the  farm-house, 
the  roof  was  found  to  be  in  such  a  decayed  con- 
dition, as  to  pfedude  the  probability  of  repairing 
it  to  any  advanta^.  Much  of  the  wood  work 
tiironghont  the  building  is  also  out  of  repair,  and 
the  floor  of  the  piasxa  fronting  it,  so  nearly  worn 
out,  that  it  will  soon  have  to  be  renewed.  The 
building  is  old,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
apartments  exceedingly  inconvenient,  and  not  caJ- 
eulated  to  accommodate  the  large  number  of 
Friends  that  necessarily  have  to  be  entertained 
and  lodged  there.  The  alterations  ^nd  additions 
which  would  be  required  to  answer  that  purpose, 
would  involve  an  expcoise  not  widely  differing 
from  the  cost  of  putting  up  a  new  building 
adapted  to  the  object  in  view.  The  old  bam 
which  was  on  the  property  at  the  time  it  was 
purchased,  as  well  as  the  wagon-house,  are  also  in 
a  very  dilapidated  condition,  and  must  soon  be 
thoroughly  repaired  or  replaced  by  others.  The 
cost  of  ereothig  a  house  of  the  description  alluded 
to,  is  estimated  at  $6,500,  and  a  bam  with  car- 
riage and  wagon-house  attached,  miirht  be  built 
for  $2,500. 

If  ike  means  could  be  obtained  to  make  these 
improvements,  it  would  be  desirable  to  do  so  at 
an  early  period,  as  the  present  condition  of  the 
buildings  renders  them  scarcely  tenantable. 

A  concern  is  cherished  by  the  Committee,  to 
conduct  this  interesting  and  important  Institution 
in  conformity  with  our  Christian  principles  and 
testimonies; — ^they  acknowledge,  however,  that 
they  would  be  enabled  to  enforce  some  of  the 
necessary  reffuktions  more  effectually,  if  there 
was  a  more  fervent  and  united  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  those  who  place  their  enildren  at  the 
School.  The  beneficial  influence  which  we  be- 
lieve this  Seminary  has  had  upon  the  children  of 
our  Society,  should  be  an  encouragement  to  per- 
severe in  faithfully  maintaining  it,  not  doubting 
that  as  there  is  a  humble  reliance  upon  Him  who 
has  hitherto  blessed  the  efforts  of  those  eon- 


cemed  in  its  management,  the  everlasting  wel&re, 
as  well  as  the  literary  improvement  of  many  of 
the  rising  generation,  will  still  continue  to  be 
promoted  Dy  it. 

It  being  the  usual  period  for  the  new  appoint- 
ment of  the  Committee,  the  subject  is  noticed 
for  the  attention  of  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

Signed  on  behalf  and  by  direction  of  the  Com- 
mittee, Thomas  Kimbzb,  Clerk. 

Pkiladelpkioj  Fourth  month  l^th,  1849. 

Extracts  from  a  Speech  of  Horace  Mani?, 
of  MassackusettSf  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives  at  Washxrigton^  on  the  2M  of  Second 
month,  1849,  on  Slavery  and  the  Stave-Trade 
in  the  District  of  Coltanbia. 

(Cooejuded  from  page  59r.) 

5.  Hy  next  proposition,  therefore,  is  this: 
That  as  Congress  can  do  notiiing  excepting  what 
it  is  empowcured  to  do  by  the  Constitution,  and  as 
the  Constitution  does  not  empower  it  to  establish 
slavery  here,  it  cannot  establish  slavery  here,  nor 
continue  it. 

Where  is  there  any  express  power  given  to 
Congress  by  the  Constitution  to  establish  alaveiy  ? 
Where  is  tiie  article,  section,  or  clause?  I  de- 
mand to  have  the  title  shown.  Thousands  of 
human  beings  are  not  to  be  robbed  of  all  their 
dearest  rig^;  and  they  and  their  children,  for* 
ever,  by  strained  construction,  or  apocryphal 
authority,  doomed  to  bondage.  Will  those  who 
say  that  Congress  cannot  establish  a  banking  in- 
stitution by  oonstraction,  nor  aid  internal  improve* 
ments,  nor  enact  a  tariff— will  they  say  that  it 
can  make  a  man  a  skve,  and  all  his  posterity  slaves^ 
by  oonstraction  ? 

Nor  can  any  power  to  establish  slavery  be  de- 
duoed  from  the  18th  dause  of  the  8th  section  of 
the  1st  article  of  the  Constitution,  which  cives 
Congress  power  <'to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be 
necessaiy  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution'' 
the  powers  that  are  granted. 

What  power  is  granted  to  Congress,  for  the 
exercise  of  which,  the  establishment  of  slavery  in 
this  District  is  a  necessary  means  or  preliminary? 
Congress  buss  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes ;  to 
borrow  money  ]  to  regulate  commerce ;  to  estab* 
liah  uniform  rules  of  naturalisation;  to  coin 
money ;  to  punish  eounterfeiters;  to  establish  post 
offices  and  post  roads )  to  promote  the  progress  of 
science  and  the  arts;  to  establish  courts ;  to  define 
and  punish  piracies  on  the  high  seas,  and  so  forth, 
and  so  forth.  But  to  what  one  of  all  these  powers, 
is  the  power  to  establish  slavery  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  a  necessarv  incident  ?  If  slavery  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  were  to  cease  to-day, 
could  not  the  government  continue  to  exercise 
every  function  which  it  has  heretofore  exercised? 
If  so,  then  the  existence  of  slavery  in  this  District 
is  not  "necessary"  to  the  exercise  of  any  of  \h^ 
expressly  granted  powers.  I  call  upon  any  gen- 
tleman to  nam^  any  one  power  of  this  government 
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which  cannot  be  ezemsed,  which  must 

rilj  cease,  if  slaTevy  should  cease  to  be,  in  this 

District  of  Columbia  ?    I  pause  for  a  reply. 

Well,  then,  if  a  power  to  establish  slavery  in 
this  District  is  not  among  the  granted  powers, 
uid  if  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  any 
one  of  the  granted  powers,  then  it  is  nowhere — ^it 
does  not  exis1»  at  alL  No  power  of  Congress,  then, 
exists,  either  for  the  creation  or  for  the  oootin- 
nance  of  skveiy  in  this  District ;  and  all  the  Wis- 
lation  of  Congress  upon  this  subject  is  beyond  or 
against  the  Constitotion. 

Congress,  then,  docs  not  and  cannot  legalize 
elayery  in  this  District  It  found  slavery  in  ex- 
istence in  the  States ;  and  it  does  not  abolish  it, 
or  interfere  with  it,  because  it  has  no  power  of 
^^  exclusive  legislation"  in  them.  But  Congress 
has  as  much  ri^t  to  go  into  any  State  and  abo- 
lish slavery  th««,  as  any  State,  even  Virginia  or 
Maryland,  has  to  come  into  this  District  with  its 
kws,  and  establish  slavery  here.  I  suppose  that 
no  jurist  will  contend  tliat  Congress  could  hm 
passed  the  act  of  1 793,  for  the  recapture  of  fugitive 
slaves,  had  it  not  been  for  the  third  clause  in  the 
second  section  of  the  fourth  article  of  the  Consti- 
tution, which  provides  for  the  redelivery  of  a  fu- 
gitive slave,  on  the  claim  of  his  master.  By  this 
article  in  the  Constitution,  the  case  of  fugUivt 
slaves  only  is  provided  for.  If  a  master  volun- 
tarily carries  his  slave  into  a  free  State,  and  the 
slave  departs  from  his  possession,  he  cannot  re- 
claim him.  Why  not  ?  Why  cannot  Congress 
pass  a  law,  that  cf  a  man  takes  a  dosen  slaves  to 
Boston,  and  they  there  see  fit  to  strike  for  wages, 
and  to  leave  his  possession  because  their  terms 
are  not  complied  with — ^why  is  it,  I  ask,  that  Con- 
gress cannot  pass  a  law  auUiorizing  their  seixure 
and  delivery  mto  theur  master's  himds  ?  The  rea- 
son is,  that  the  ConstitutiiMi  has  conferred  upon 
Congress  no  such  express  power )  nor  is  any  such 
power  implied  as  being  necessary  to  the  exercise 
of  any  power  that  isexpressed.  And  if  Congress 
cannot  so  much  as  restore  a  slave  to  a  master, 
who  has  voluntarily  carried  him  into  a  free  State, 
how  can  it  continue  slavery  in  this  District,  after 
Maryland  has  ceded  it  to  this  government,  whose 
fimdunental  organic  law  gives  it  no  power  to 
create  or  to  continue  slavery  here  ? 

Suppose  Maryland  had  ceded  her  share  of  the 
District  to  Massachusetts,  would  not  ever^  slave 
in  it  have  been  instantaneously  free  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  Massachusetts?  They  would  have 
been  transferred  to  a  free  jurisdiotion — just  as 
much  as  an  individual  ownw  of  a  slave  peases 
under  a  free  jurisdiction,  when  he  voluntarily 
takes  his  slave  to  the  North.  The  legal  existence 
of  slavery  was  annulled  in  this  District,  when 
Congress  exercised  its  '^  exclusive  '*  power  over 
it,  just  as  much  as  the  debtor's  right  to  be  dis- 
charged under  the  Maryland  bankrupt  law  was 
annulled. 

But  I  go  further  than  this ;  and  I  say  that  the 
Constitution  not  only  does  not  empower  Congress 


to  establish  or  continue  slavery  in  this  Dbtriety 
but  again,  and  again,  b^  the  strongest  implica^ 
tions  possible,  it  prohibits  the  exercise  of  such  a 
power. 

In  regard  to  this  whole  matter  of  slavery,  the 
Constitution  touches  the  subject  with  an  averted 
face.  The  abhorred  word  ^'  sfove  ^'  is  nowhere 
mentioned  in  it.  The  Constitution  is  ashamed  to 
utter  such  a  name.  The  country,  coming  freeli 
from  that  baptism  of  fire — the  American  Bevolu* 
tion — ^would  not  profane  its  lips  with  this  unhal- 
lowed word.  Hence,  droumlocution  is  resorted 
to.  It  seeks  to  escape  a  guilty  confession.  Like 
a  culprit,  in  whom  some  love  of  chancter  still 
survives,  it  speaks  of  its  ofienoe  without  calling  it 
by  name. 

But  let  us  look  to  the  nrohibitioiis  of  the  Con- 
stitution ;  for  I  maintain  that  there  is  not  only  no 
power,  express  or  implied,  in  the  Constitution, 
authorising  Congress  to  create  or  continue  slavery 
in  this  District,  but  that  it  is  debaned  and  pxt^- 
bited  from  doing  so  again  and  again. 

I  8iq>po8e  no  one  will  deny  that  tiie  positive 
prohibitions  against  the  exercise  of  certain  enu- 
merated powers,  ai^ly  to  Congress,  when  legislat- 
ing for  this  District,  just  as  much  as  when  lens- 
latmg  for  the  Union*  at  large.  This  doctrine  has 
recently  been  strongly  asserted  by  Mr.  Calhoun 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States;  and,asIwould 
gladly  produce  conviction  in  Southern  minds,  I 
make  use  of  this  Southern  authority.  He  affinns 
that  Congress,  in  legislating  for  Uie  Territories, 
<'  is  subject  to  manv  and  important  restarictiona 
andjoonditions,  of  which  some  are  expressed  and 
others  impliecL  Among  the  fonner  may  be 
classed  all  the  general  and  absolute  prohibitions 
of  the  Constitution ;  that  is,  all  those  which  pro- 
hibit the  exercise  of  certain  powers  under  any  cir- 
cumatances.  In  this  dass  is  included  the  prohi- 
bition of  granting  tities  of  nobility ;  passing  ex 
post  facto  laws,  and  bills  <^  attainder;  the  sus- 
pension of  the  writ  of  Aoftsffs  eorjpUy  except  in 
certain  cases;  making  laws  respecting  the  estab- 
lishment of  roligion,  or  its  free  exercise,  and 
every  other  of  like  description.'' 

Will  any  man  gay  that  Con^press  can  pass  an 
ex  poet  f  ado  law  for  this  District,  and  defend  it> 
self  by  referring  to  its  power  of  exdumve  legidsr 
tion  over  it  ?  Can  Congress  pass  a  bill  of  attain- 
der, corrupting  the  blood  of  an  inhabitant  of  this 
District,  or  repeal  or  suspend  at  any  time,  his 
riffht  to  a  writ  of  haheae  corpue^  or  establiiah  a 
religion  here,  or  interdict  the  free  exercise  there- 
of ?    No  jurist,  no  statesman,  will  pretend  it. 

But  there  is  an^ther  prohibition  in  the  Consti- 
tution every  whit  as  full  and  explicit  as  anv  of 
these.  The  fifth  article  of  amendment  declares 
that  <'no  person  shall  be"  <' deprived  of  life,  lib- 
erty, or  property,  without  due  pocess  of  law.'' 

Here  the  Constitution  uses  the  word  ^^  person'^ 
— the  most  comprehensive  word  it  could  find. 
<<  No  PERSON  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  Uberty, 
or  property,  without  due  process  of  law." 
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Now,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  word  "person^*  is 
used  in  the  Congtitution  in  the  most  comprehen- 
sive  sense.  It  embraces  Indians,  if  taxed;  it 
embraces  natives  of  Africa ;  it  embraces  appren- 
tices and  slaves,  or  those  held  to  service  or  labour; 
and  it  embraces  every  citizen,  from  the  humblest 
to  the  highest,  from  the  most  true  to  the  most 
treasonable.  It  embraces  all,  from  the  slave  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  And,  after 
having  used  the  word  to  embrace  all  these  classes 
and  descriptions  of  men,  it  proceeds  to  say,  in  an 
amendment,  that  <'no PERSON  shallbe  deprived 
of  life,  liberty  y  or  property j  without  due  process 
of  law*'     (Amendment,  article  5.) 

The  law  of  Maryland  ceded  this  Distnct  to 
Congress,  ''  in  full  and  absolute  right,  as  well  of 
soil  as  oi person,  residing  or  to  reside  therein.^' 

Now,  Cfongress,  in  attempting  to  legalize  slave- 
ry in  the  District  of  Columbia,  has  provided,  in 
terms,  by  its  adoption  of  the  Maryland  laws,  that 
one  man  may  hold  another  man  in  bondage  in  this 
District,  "  without  due  process  of  law,"  and 
indeed,  without  any  process  of  law.  "  Process  of 
law "  means  legal  proceedings.  It  is  a  phrase 
that  does  not  pertain  to  the  legislature,  but  to  the 
courts.  It  means  the  institution  of  a  suit  in  civil 
matters ;  the  finding  of  an  indictment,  or  an  in- 
formation in  criminal  ones;  the  issuing  of  sub- 
poenas for  witnesses,  &c.,  in  both.  (See  Art.  6 
of  Amendments  to  the  Constitution.) 

Now,  a  slave  is  a  person  deprived  of  his  liberty 
and  property,  without  any  process  of  law.  There 
has  been  no  "  due  "  process  of  law  to  reduce  him 
to  this  miserable  condition ;  there  haa  been  no 
process  of  law  at  all.  A  slave,  therefore,  in  this 
District  is  deprived  of  his  liberty  and  property, 
in  pursuance  of  the  laws  of  Congress,  without  any 
le^  process  whatever,  and  therefore  in  flagrant 
contradiction  of  the  fifth  article  of  the  Amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Hence,  the  act  of  Congress,  purporting  to  continue 
the  Maryland  laws  respecting  slavery  in  this  Dis- 
trict, was,  and  is,  and  forever  must  be,  until  the 
Constitution  is  altered,  null  and  void. 

When  Congress  attempted  to  legalize  and  per- 
petuate slavery  in  this  District,  it  violated  the 
fourth  article  of  the  Amendments,  which  declares 
<'  the  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  per- 
sons, houses,  papers,  and  effects,  against  unreason- 
able searches  and  seizures.  If  Congress  cannot 
authorize  domiciliary  searches  and  seizures  against 
a  single  individual,  can  it  degrade  a  whole  race 
of  men  to  the  condition  of  slaves,  and  then  say 
that,  because  they  •are  slaves,  they  shall  not  be 
secure ;  but  shall  be  at  the  mercy  of  any  alleged 
master,  in  regard  to  their  persons — ^to  be  com- 
manded and  restrained,  to  be  bought  and  sold  f 
K  Congress  cannot  authorize  searches  and  seizures 
of  hoiises,  papers,  and  effects,  can  it  get  around 
the  Constitution,  by  saying  we  will  create  a  class 
of  persons  who  shall  have  no  power  of  owning 
any  houses^  papers,  or  effects,  to  be  searched  or 
aeized  f  f 


Affain :  Congress  shall  pass  ''  no  bill  of  attain 
der/^  What  is  a  bill  of  attabder  f  It  is  a  bill 
that  works  corruption  of  blood.  It  disfranchises 
its  object.  It  takes  away  from  him  the  common 
privile^s  of  a  citizen.  It  makes  a  man  incapable 
of  acquiring,  inheriting,  or  transmitting  property ; 
incapable  of  holding  office,  or  acting  as  attorney 
for  others ;  and  it  shuts  the  door  of  the  courts 
against  him.  These  disabling  consequences  may 
descend  to  a  man's  children  after  him,  though  this 
is  not  necessary.  Now,  to  pass  such  a  bm  is  a 
thing  which  Congress  cannot  do.  But,  when 
Congress  undertook  to  l^alize  slavery  in  this 
District,  it  undertook  to  do  all  this,  and  worse 
than  all  this.  It  attainted,  not  individuals  mere- 
ly, but  a  whole  race.  A  dave  is  an  outlaw :  that 
is,  he  cannot  make  a  contract ;  he  cannot  prose- 
cute and  defend  in  court;  property  cannot  be  ac- 
quired bv  him,  or  devised  to  nim,  or  transmitted 
tnrough  him.  A  white  man  may  give  his  testi- 
mony against  him,  but  he  cannot  give  his  testi- 
mony against  a  white  man.  He  is  despoiled  of 
his  liberam  legem — ^his  birthright.  He  cannot 
own  the  food  or  clothes  he  has  earned.  What  is 
his,  is  his  master's.  And  this  corruption  of  blood, 
which  the  law  of  slavery  works,  does  not  stop 
with  the  first,  nor  with  the  second  generation — 
not  with  the  tenth  nor  the  ten  thousandth ;  but 
by  the  theory  of  the  law,  goes  on  forever.  Bills 
of.  attainder,  during  the  history  of  the  worst 
periods  of  the  world,  have  applied  to  individuals 
only,  or  at  most  to  a  &mily.  But  here,  CongresSy 
in  aefiance  of  the  Constitution,  has  undertaken  to 
establish  a  degraded  caste  in  society,  and  to  per- 
petuate it  through  all  generations.  Now,  can 
any  reasonable  man  for  a  moment  suppose  that 
the  Constitution  meant  to  debar  Congress  from 
passing  acts  of  attainder  against  individuals,  but 
to  permit  it  to  pass  wholesale,  sweeping  laws, 
working  disfrancnisement  of  an  entire  race^  and 
entailing  degradation  forever. 

Let  us  look  at  another  general  prohibition  of 
the  Constitution :  "  No  title  of  nobility  shall  be 
granted  by  the  United  States,''  (article  1,  section 
9,  clause  8.) 

Now  is  it  not  inconceivable  that  the  Constitu- 
tion should  interdict  the  bestowment  of  special 
favours  to  distinguished  individuals  for  meri- 
torious services,  and  yet  should  authorize  Con- 
gress to  confer  the  highest  of  all  earthly  prero- 
gatives— ^the  prerogative  over  property,  liberty, 
and  volition  itself — ^upon  one  class  of  men  over 
another  class  of  men  ?  Yet,  if  Congress  can  create 
or  legalize  slavery,  it  can  establish  the  worst  order 
of  nobility  that  ever  existed.  It  can  give  to  one 
class  of  men  the  power  to  own  and  to  control,  to 
punish  and  to  despoil,  another  class:  to  sell 
fiither,  mother,  wife  and  children  into  bondage. 
To  prohibit  Congress  from  doing  one  of  these 
things,  and  to  permit  it  to  do  the  other,  is  strain- 
ing out  a  gnat,  while  swallowing  a  camel — a  whole 
caravan  of  camels ! 

But  the  same  clause  in  the  Constitution  which 
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gives  Confl^ss  the  power  of  exclusive  legislation 
over  this  District,  also  empowers  it  ''  to  exercise 
like  authority  over  all  places  purchased  by  the 
consent  of  the  legislature  of  the  State,  in  which 
the  same  shall  be,  for  the  erection  of  forts,  magi^ 
zincs,  arsenals,  dock-yards,  and  other  needful 
buildings."  If,  then,  Congress  has  any  constitu- 
tional power  to  legalize  slavery  in  this  District,  it 
has  the  same  power  to  Ic^galize  it  (that  is,  to  create 
it)  in  all  places,  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  or 
New  York,  or  any  other,  where  it  may  have  ob- 
tained territory  from  a  State,  for  a  fort,  magazine, 
arsenal,  dock-yard,  or  other  needful  buildings. 
Where  it  has  obtained  land  in  the  middle  of  a 
city — Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston,  or  Chi- 
cago— ^for  a  custom  house,  it  may  create  slavery 
there.  The  power  to  do  this  is  conferred  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  words  as  the  power  by  which  it 
has  been  held  that  slavery  can  be  established  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

One  point  more,  sir,  and  I  have  done.  Why, 
says  my  opponent,  did  not  the  right  to  hold  slaves 
continue  {^er  the  change  of  jurisdiction  a£  well 
as  the  right  to  hold  horses  ?  For  the  plainest  of 
all  reasons,  I  answer,  for  the  reason  that  a  horse 
la  property  by  the  universal  consent  of  mankind, 
by  the  recognition  of  every  civilized  court  in 
Christendom,  without  any  positive  law  declaring 
it  to  be  the  subject  of  ownership.  But  a  man  is 
not  property  without  positive  law ;  without  a  law 
declaring  him  to  be  the  subject  of  ownership: 
There  was  such  a  positive  law  in  Maryland;  but 
Congress,  for  want  of  constitutional  authority, 
could  not  enact,  revive,  or  continue  it.  And  such 
I  verily  believe  would  have  been  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  had  the 
question  been  carried  before  them  immediately 
Bubsequent  to  the  act  of  1801.  But  now,  as 
slavery  has  existed  practically  in  the  District  for 
half  a  century,  it  is  proper  to  pass  a  law  abolish- 
ing it.  It  is  better,  under  the  present  circum- 
stances, that  slavery  should  be  abolished  here  by 
a  law  of  Congress,  than  by  the  decision  of  a  court; 
because  Congress  can  provide  an  indemnity  for 
the  owners,  and  let  the  slaves  go  free.  But  should 
it  be  abolished  by  a  legal  adjudication,  every 
slave  would  be  hurried  away  to  the  South,  and 
gold,  he  and  his  descendants,  into  perpetual  bon- 
dage. 

m 
FoTeigB  Corretpondence  of  the  New  York  Recorder. 

J£Rt7SAIi£M  AMD  ITS  INHABITANTS. 

Nablous,{Sychem,)  April  26,  1848. 
I  was  never  more  happily  disappointed  than  in 
the  general  appearance  of  modem  Jerusalem.  So 
many  have  spoken  disparagingly  of  it  as  a  town, 
that  I  had  formed  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  its 
aspect  Doabtless  many  come  hither  with  ex- 
pectations unduly  raised ;  and  the  disappointment 
they  meet  naturally  throws  the  mind  too  far  out 
of  balance  the  other  side,  and  even  the  city's  real 
worth  is  not  seen.     Jerusalem  is  at  present  a 


comparatively  small  city ;  yet  it  is,  in  every  re- 
spect, in  and  of  itself,  one  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  an  old  town  now  existing.  Its  walls  are  com- 
plete and  in  perfect  repair,  which  can  probably 
be  said  of  no  other  city  of  the  East.  There  is 
no  suburb,  not  a  cottage  even  being  seen  without 
the  wall,  which  again  makes  Jerusalem  peculiar 
as  an  old  town.  Although  situated  on  three 
hilk,  it  nevertheless  stands  m  a  depression,  loftier 
summits  rising  about  it,  in  an  almost  unbroken 
chain;  literally  the  '< mountains  being  round 
about  Jerusalem."  '' Beautiful  for  situation'' 
indeed  is  it,  whether  viewed  from  the  western 
mountains  where  I  first  beheld  it;  from  the 
northern  summit  of  Scopus,  from  whence  the 
Roman  Titus  stood  in  admiration,  and  like  an 
eagle  looked  down  on  his  prey ;  from  the  Mount  of 
Obves  on  the  east,  where  every  visitor,  like 
Jesus,  looks  over  it ;  or,  finally,  from  the  southern 
hiUs,  whence  one  mins  the  first  view  of  the  city 
in  coming  from  Bethlehem.  Everywhere  the 
view  is  complete  and  charming.  The  finest  dis' 
tani  view  is  doubtless  that  from  Scopus,  on  the 
old  road  towards  Samaria  and  Nazareth;  the 
point  from  which  Jesus  himself,  doubtless,  when 
a  boy  of  twelve  years,  first  looked  on  the  city 
where  ho  was  to  toil  and  sufier  and  die, — ^a  view 
which  every  traveller  should  be  sure  to  take  as 
he  passes  over  the  summit  on  his  journey  to  the 
north.  The  view  from  the  Mount  ai  Olives, 
however,  is  of  course  far  the  most  charming.  It 
is  near, — ^the  whole  city  is  in  view,  spread  out 
below  the  beholders,  and  it  is  the  point  of  view 
made  interesting  by  many  an  incident  of  history, 
fr(Hn  the  days  of  David  down  through  the  times 
of  Nehemiah  and  Christ,  and  the  Roman  Titus, 
even  to  our  day.  Jerusalem  is  indeed  externally 
a  beautiful  city. 

Coming  within  the  gates,  the  town  is  not  less 
attractive.  It  is  an  Eastern  city,  and  the  streets 
are  narrow  and  crowded,  yet  they  are  remarkably 
straight,  as  a  sinde  glance  at  "Mr.  Catherwood's 
or  Dr.  Robinson  B  map  will  show.  Unlike  tho 
streets  of  Cairo,  and  many  a  large  Eastern  city, 
they  are  paved;  and  unlike  those  of  Constantino- 
ple, they  are  comparatively  neat  and  dean.  Even 
the  Jews'  quarter,  here  as  everywhere,  the  oldest 
portion  of  the  town,  is  in  all  these  respects  pre- 
eminent. The  houses,  as  well  as  the  walls,  are 
almost  universally  structures  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  of  later  periods;  everywhere  of  that  same 
yellowish  limestone  which  covers  the  whole  land 
of  Judea, — a  kind  of  building  material  which 
nves  a  peculiarly  dull  and  monotonous  aspect  to 
the  towns  and  villages  of  Pidestine,  though  it 
gives  on  the  other  hand,  a  pleasing  aspect  of 
strength,  and  of  security  from  fire  and  other 
casualties. 

The  inhabitants  of  modem  Jerusalem  are  also 
interesting,  being  divided  into  Jews,  Mahomedans, 
and  Christians.  No  traveller  should  fail  to  take 
a  guide  who  is  personally  known  and  respected 
by  this  people,  and  to  spend  ^t  least  half  a  day 
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in  Tiffiting  the  Jews'  quarter,  going  familiarly 
le  to  synagogue,  and  from  house  to 


from  eyni     _ 

house,  l^heir  quarter  is  in  the  southern  portion 
of  the  city,  on  tne  east  side  of  Mount  Zion, — the 
oldest  portion  of  Jerusalem,  and  the' part  nearest 
the  old  temple  area.  The  external  appearance 
of  the  people  strikes  OBe  immediately  on  entering. 
The  features  of  all  are  finely  formed,  and  the 
skin  is  peculiarly  fair  and  even  beautiful;  and 
really  the  Jewish  females,  here  as  elsewhere,  have 
the  personal  charms  which  I  had  once  supposed 
the  mere  fancy  of  poets  and  novelists  had  given 
them.  The  men  as  well  as  the  women  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  head-dress.  That  of  the  men 
consists  of  a  very  high  sugar-loaf  cap  or  bonnet, 
over  which,  at  the  bottom,  is  wound  a  shawl  (or 
turban)  of  dark,  checked  cotton.  That  of  the 
women  is  a  similar  bonnet,  of  a  light  colour,  and 
a  turban  (usually  white)  wound  about  the  centre 
and  towaras  the  top  of  the  bonnet.  The  men 
wear  the  beard,  though  usually  trimmed  so  as 
not  to  exceed  three  <x  four  inches  in  length.  The 
women  are  unveiled,  and  taken  as  a  class,  they 
are  really  among  the  fairest  of  their  sex,  worthy 
the  compliments  of  the  wise,  but  somewhat  amor- 
ous king  of  old. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  Jews  are  Spanish, 
and  Polish,  and  Germans,  and  of  other  nations, 
speaking  ikeir  own  languages;  but  many  are 
natives  of  Jerusalem,  and  all  read,  and,  as  I 
learned  to  my  surprise,  speak  among  themselves 
their  native  Hebrew.  And,  by  the  way,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  proofs  of  their  &mil]arity 
with  the  ancient  language  of  Israel,  is  to  be  seen 
at  the  English  Chapel,  on  Sunday  momiug,  when 
at  the  usual  Scripture  readings  of  the  service, 
many  converted  Jews  may  be  observed,  following 
the  reader  with  their  Hebrew  Bibles  before  them. 
The  Jews  are  peculiarly  hospitable,  ever  ready  to 
mtify  the  visitor's  curiosity  in  looking  at  their 
housesy  their  furoiture,  their  books,  and  even 
their  women ;  for  females,  though  seated  behind  a 
screen  and  in  a  gallery  at  the  synagogues,  and 
occupying  tho  lower  part  of  the  sittmg-room  at 
home,  and  though  treated  somewhat  as  servants 
and  inferiors,  are  not,  as  among  the  Turks,  shut 
out  troifk  society.  The  houses  of  the  Jews  of 
Jerusalem,  like  those  of  the  East  generally,  con- 
sast  of  an  open  court,  the  rooms  of  the  house  oo- 
cupying  two  or  three  sides  of  the  wall ;  the  parlor 
or  principal  sitting-room  being  spacious  and 
arranged  much  like  the  one  described  at  Cairo. 
Host  of  the  men  are  engaged  in  mercantile  and 
mechanical  pursuits,  generally  in  an  humble  way ; 
but,  as  in  Solomon's  time,  still  distinguished  for 
their  skill  in  working  precious  stones ;  and  the 
visitor  will  hardly  get  away  from  their  quarter 
without  purdiasing,  at  least,  a  seal  of  the  Uood- 
fltone  of  Jndea,  carved  with  the  crown  of  ancient 
Israel,  or  with  some  Hebrew  motto  like  this: 
<<Pray  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem."  Some  of 
them  are  devoted  to  religious  pursuits,  and  may 
be  found  at  almost  any  hour  in  their  houses,  or 


what  may  perhaps  be  called  the  library  of  the 
synagogue  reading  the  Talmud  in  a  peculiar  nasal 
chant,  and  with  a  continual  rocking  of  the  body 
back  and  forth.  The  glory  of  Judah  has  indeed 
departed,  but  in  almost  every  Eastern  city,  and 
especially  in  Jerusalem,  the  children  of  Judah 
are  still  among  the  most  interesting  objects  for 
the  traveller's  study. 

The  Mohammedans  of  Jerusalem  are  partly  the 
native  Arabs,  partly  Turkish  soldiers,  and  a  host 
of  religious  devotees  from  almost  all  the  Moham- 
medan world.  Jerusalem  is,  next  to  Mecca,  the 
sacred  city  of  the  Mohammedans ;  and  as  their 
claim  to  this  sacred  place  is  disputed  by  both 
Jews  and  Christians,  they  are  brought  peculiarly 
into  conflict  with  men  of  other  religions,  and  na- 
turally, therefore,  bigotir  is  peculiarly  rife ;  in- 
stances of  which  the  visitor  will  almost  daily 
witness.  One  day  during  my  stay  two  Amen- 
cans,  by  mistake,  got  into  one  of  the  long  arched 
passages  that  lead  to  the  mosque,  without  any  sus- 
picion of  intruding  on  hallowed  ground,  when  sud- 
denly, the  first  intimation  they  had  of  their  infidel 
rashness,  was  the  stones  flying  about  their  heads, 
thrown  by  Turkish  soldiers ;  and  the  shower  con- 
tinued till  they  had  got  far  out  of  sight  of  that 
section  of  the  city.  Another  day  I  was  walking 
to  the  Jews'  quarters  through  a  street  that  ap- 
proached the  sacred  mosque,  and  some  children 
of  the  Arabs,  usually  polite  to  Europeans,  called 
me  swine  and  Jew,  and  told  me  to  be  off.  I  ex- 
pected a  similar  attack  from  the  people,  but  mild 
looks  and  words  made  them  ashamed,  apparently, 
of  their  rudeness,  and  I  pursued  my  course  un- 
molested. Coolness,  without  any  show.of  bravado, 
is  best  with  this  or  any  other  people. 

Of  Christiatu  in  Jerusalem  there  is  every 
variety, — Greeks  and  Armenians,  and  Europeans 
of  various  nations.  The  western  and  north- 
western pordoBs  of  the  city,  the  hill  of  Akra,  and 
the  west  of  Zion  are  principally  their  quarters. 
A  few  are  engaged  in  traffic,  but  many  more 
were  shut  up  m  the  Coptic,  Greek,  Armenian, 
and  Latin  convents.  It  is  pleasant  to  find  amone 
this  mixture  such  a  company  as  that  connected 
with  the  Protestant  mission  here;  a  union  nomi- 
nally of  the  Protestants  of  Europe,  the  bishop 
being  a  most  amiable  and  truly  pious  Swiss  gen- 
tleman, but  the  predominant  influence  evidently 
being  that  of  the  English  church.  Their  efforts 
are  directed  principally  towards  the  Jews,  and 
though  oomparaUveiy  few  have  openly  embraced 
Christianity,  yet  a  small  light  is  placed  on  this 
hill  most  cheering  to  behold.  The  nussion  of  the 
American  Board,  which  has  for  its  particular 
object  the  spiritual  improvement  of  the  Americans, 
no  longer  exists  at  Jerusalem,  but  it  is  removed 
to  Beyrout,  and  the  neighbouring  mountains  of 
Lebanon.  Trufy,  if  it  were  only  the  modem  city 
that  the  traveller  should  behdd,  its  commanding 
situation,  its  walls,  its  structures,  and  especially 
its  inhabitants,  Jerusalem  would,  nevertheless,  be 
one  of  the  first  of  Eastern  cities  to  be  visited. 
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DOUBT  NOT 

BT  J*  M.  KNOWLTOir. 

When  the  daj  of  life  is  dreary. 

And  when  gloom  thy  course  enshrouds-* 
When  thy  steps  are  faint  and  wetfry. 

And  thy  spirit  dark  with  clouds, 
Steadfast  still  in  thy  well  doing, 

Let  thy  soul  forget  the  past — 
SStead&st  still  the  right  pursuing. 

Doubt  not !  joy  shall  come  at  last. 

Striving  still,  and  onward  pressing. 

Seek  not  future  years  to  know, 
But  dtserv  the  wished  for  blessing. 

It  shall  come,  though  it  be  slow. 
Nerer  tiring — upward  gazing^* 

Let  thy  fears  aside  be  cast. 
And  thy  trials  tempting,  braving — 

Doubt  not  I  joy  shall  come  at  last! 

Keep  not  thou  thy  soul  regretting. 
Seek  the  good — spurn  evil's  tluall. 

Though  thy  foes  thy  path  besetting, 
Thou  shalt  triumph  o'er  them  all. 

Though  each  year  but  bring  thee  sadaets^ 
And  thy  youth  be  fleeting  iast. 

There'll  be  time  enough  for  gladness- 
Doubt  not !  joy  shall  come  at  last ! 

His  fond  eye  is  watching  o'er  thee— 

His  strong  arm  shall  be  thy  guard — 
Duty's  path  is  straight  before  Uiee, 

It  shall  lead  to  thy  reward. 
By  thy  ills  thy  faith  made  stronger. 

Mould  the  future  by  the  past- 
Hope  thou  on  a  little  longer ! 

Doubt  not !  joy  shall  come  at  last ! 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

fiumops^F— Tlie  oteamahip  America  bringB  dates 
to  the  2  tat  ult.  The  jury  in  the  caae  of  Charles 
Gavan  Duffy  had  been  discharged,  not  being  able 
to  agree,  and  the  prisoner  had  been  liberated  on 
b  ill.  Tne  Cholera  is  said  to  be  f  reatly  on  the  in- 
crease in  Paris.  Up  to  the  19th  ult.  there  had  been 
1762  cases,  of  which  1022  had  proved  fatal.  The 
French  OoTemment  had  finally  determined  upon 
intenrention  for  the  restoration  of  the  Pope,  and  an 
army  was  to  be  shipped  to  Civita  Vecchia  for  that 
purpose.  The  excuse  given  for  this  measure,  seems, 
as  nearly  as  we  can  understand  it,  to  be  something 
like  this:  That  the  reaction  pro<luced  by  the  vic- 
tories of  Austria  in  Northern  Italy,  would  be  likely 
to  be  fatal  to  liberal  institutions  in  the  central  states 
of  the  Peninsula;  to  prevent  which,.  France  will 
intervene  to  secure  a  tree  and  liberal  government 
to  the  Roman  people,  under  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Pope.  The  bul  granting  1,200,000  francs  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  the  expedition,  passed  the  Assem- 
bly by  395  to  283.  On  the  final  passage,  the  total 
vote  was  less  than  a  quorum,  the  opposition  parly 
havin)^  abstained  from  voting;  but  next  day  (1 7th) 
the  bill  was  passed  by  888  to  131.  It  is  reported 
that  among  the  terms  which  France  will  impose  oo 
the  Pope,  as  the  conditions  of  his  return  to  Rome, 
are— a  general  amnesty,  a  complete  secular  govern- 
ment, inviolability  of  political  liberty,  abolition  of 


the  Inquisition  and  eoclesiastical  tribanaift^-ezcept 
in  the  matter  of  the  deisy— and  the  suppression  of 
proprietary  religious  orders.  The  Roman  Repub- 
lican Government  appears  to  have  conducted  anairs 
witn  much  prudence  and  true  liberality  of  feeling, 
and  it  is  certainly  hard  that  the  people  cannot  be 
suffered  to  choose  their  own  mlere.  The  Inqui- 
sition having  been  abolished  some  time  since,  the 
buildings  of  that  institution  have  been  changed  into 
lodgings  for  the  poor.  The  Romans  have  made 
considerable  preparations  for  defendinjg^  their  terri- 
tory, but  there  is  very  little  probability  that  they 
will  be  able  to  resist  the  French  invasion.  This 
intervention  is  acknowledged  to  be  mith  the  know- 
ledge, and  not  against  the  consent,  of  England.  A 
counter  revolution  has  taken  place  in  Tuscany ;  the 
Republic  is  overthrown,  and  it  is  reported  that  the 
Grand  Duke  has  returned  to  Florence.  A  despe- 
rate battle  between  the  Neapolitans  and  Sicilians 
had  taken  place  at  Catania,  which  ended  in  the 
capture  and  sack  of  the  city.  Syracuse  then  sur- 
rendered without  fighting,  and  it  appeare  that  Pa. 
lermo  is  the  only  place,  ot  much  strength,  remain- 
ing in  the  hands  of  the  Sicilians.  In  Genoa,  the 
Republicans  have  been  comi^teljr  put  down. 
Venice  was  besieged  by  the  Austrians,  but  was 
still  holding  out  at  the  last  accounts.  When  the 
defeat  of  the  Sardinians  was  announced  there,  the 
Assembly  resolved,  by  acclamation,  to  continue  to 
resist  to  the  last  extremity.  The  Admiral  of  the 
Sardinian  fleet  in  the  Adriatic,  had  pledged  his 
word  not  to  desert  Venice.  The  war  in  Hungary 
still  pro^sses  favourably  for  the  Hungarians)  and 
the  entire  expulsion  of  the  Austrians  from  that 
country  would  seem  to  be  not  improbable,  unless 
Russia  comes  to  their  assistance.  Germany  is  still 
in  a  state  of  great  confusion.  The  Prussian  govern- 
ment is  said  to  have  obtained  the  assent  of  a  few 
of  the  small  states,  such  as  Hesse  Gassel,  Bmnswick 
and  Weimar,  to  the  assumption  of  the  Imperkl 
dignity  by  the  Kin^,  but  it-  is  considered  scarcely 
probable  that  Austria,  Bavaria,  Hanover  and  Saxony 
will  consent  to  it. 

Canada  appeare  now  to  be  tolerably  quiet. 

The  New  York  canal  from  Buffalo  to  Albany,  was 
opened  on  the  1st  inst. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  decided  the  Iowa  and 
Missouri  boundary  case,  in  favour  of  Iowa,  giving 
her  the  southern  boundary  she  claimed.  The 
people  of  Iowa,  and  probably  of  the  disputed  ter- 
ritory also,  were  mucn  gratified  by  this  decision. 

California.— -There  nave  been  lately  some  ar- 
rivals of  gold,  in  considerable  quantities,  from  this 
territory.  A  recent  arrival  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  re- 
ported that  about  fifty  American  vessels,  either  then 
were,  or  had  been  there,  bound  to  the  gold  regions. 
There  are  said  to  be  3,000  Americans  at  Panama, 
waiting  passage.  The  California,  the  first  steamer 
on  the  line,  had  not  returned  to  Panama,  having 
been  deserted  by  her  crew  at  San  Francisco.  The 
second  steamer,  the  Oregon,  had  passed  up  the 
coast,  crowded  with  passengere. 


HAVERFORD  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  Haver  ford  School 
Aiiociation  will  be  held  at  the  Committee  Room»  Arch 
street,  on  Second  day  afternoon,  Fifth  mo.  14th,  at  4 
®' «??^'.       «  Charles  Eixis,  Secretary. 

Philada.,  Fourth  month  28th»  181»«  3t 
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For  Priendt'  Rcrlew. 

MEMORIALS  OF  REBECCA  JONES. 

(Ciy|»jffl|ht  ■ecored.) 

NO.  XIJ. 

(CottUau«d  from  page  5S1.) 

'*  SixA  month  19th,  1804.— Third-day.  This 
morning,  before  I  was  np,  Ruth  Ely  sent  to  let 
me  know  that  our  endeaiW  brother,  Wm.  Savery, 
departed  about  six  o'clock,  very  quietly,  though 
unexpectedly  at  the  time,  having  rode  out  the 
day  before,  and  seemed  rather  better.  But  in 
the  night  the  dropsical  symptoms  increased,  and 
the  water  rising,  it  is  believed  proved  suflTocating. 
His  last  words  were  "  Glory  to  God  !"  His 
remains  were  kept  till  3  o'clock  on  Fourth-day, 
when,  instead  of  taking  him  to  the  burial  ground, 
he  was,  at  M.  Routh's  request,  taken  to  our  North 
Meeting  House,  where  M.  R.  had  a  short  testi- 
mony to  his  worth  as  a  minister,  fellow  member, 
and  fellow  citizen,  greatly  beloved  for  the  work's 
sake.  Elizabeth  Fouike  appeared  in  prayer,  and 
in  a  very  heavy  rain  his  bcKly  was  tsiken  to  our 
ground,  and  decently  interred  there. 

<*  While  the  glad  soul,  borne  on  eome  chemh's  wing, 
Atteads  the  throne  of  her  celettial  King, 
To  claim  the  promised  Palm  in  JESUS'  name, 
And  join  in  worship  with  a  seraph's  flame." 

<<Thus  it  i8,«ny  eotemporaries,  friends,  andac- 
qnaintanoes,  aie  called  hence  one  after  another, 
and  I,  a  monument  of  divine  mercy  and  compas- 
aion,  am  spared  a  little  longer.  May  the  deep 
emnurjj  for  what  endf  be  constantly  with  me, 
and  may  my  blessed  Lord  and  Master  enable  me, 
with  increasii^  diligence,  to  finish  the  work  he 
has  given  me  to  do ; — so  as  that  I  also  may  end 
in  peace,  with  the  like  triumphant  song  of 
^'  Glort  to  Gob  in  the  highest/' — ^is  my  fervent 
prayer. 


I  '^  Now  this  21st  of  Sixth  month,  great  and  heavy 
rains  have  fallen  for  three  days  past,  without 
much  intermission ;  also  much  rain  in  the  past 
week.  It  is  feared  that  the  grain  will  be  nearly 
lost,  as  well  as  the  hay,  abondance  of  which  has 
perished.  What  a  humbling  prospect  this  affords 
to  us  poor,  short-sighted  mortols.  Truly  we  are 
nothing,  nor  can  do  any  thing,  in  promoting  tem- 
poral or  spiritual  good,  without  the  Lord  is  ^eased 
to  bless  the  work  in  and  fcr  us.'' 

In  Front  street,  opposite  the  end  o^  Brooke's 
court,  stood,  at  the  time  of  which  we  write,  Peter 
Brown's  blacksmith  shop,  where  was  employed  as 
foreman,  Jacob  B— ■ — ^k,  an  elderly  man,  and  a 
sober  minded  Methodist,  who  had  lost  three 
daughters  in  the  yellow  fever  of  1802.  Wm. 
Savery  had  in  this,  as  in  many  other  instances, 
devoted  much  personal  attention,  at  the  risk  of 
his  own  life.  A  few  days  after  the  decease  of 
W.  S.,  this  man  went  up  the  Court  to  fill  his 
noggin  at  R.  J.'s  pump.  Seeing  her  seated  by 
her  open  window,  he  accosted  her.  "  May  be 
you  won't  have  any  objection  to  hearing  a  hymn 
I've  made  to  sin^  over  my  work;"  addmg,thatit 
helped  his  mind  to  soar,  while  his  hands  were 
engaged  in  necessary  labour.  He  then  proceeded 
to  sin^  his  verses  with  much  emotion,  whieh,  with  ' 
no  chum  to  poetical  elegance,  contained  a  warm 
expression  of  regard  for  the  virtues  and  value  of 
William  Savery,  clearly  shewing  that  a  memorial 
to  the  worth  of  this  ^^  disinterested  and  faithful 
minister  of  Christ,"  as  his  venerable  biographer 
has  appropriatelv  styled  him,  lived  in  the  hearts 
of  others  than  his  own  people.  And  truly  his 
solicitude  to  do  sood  to  the  bodies  and  souls  of 
men,  was  limited  by  no  sectarian  boundaiy. 

Seventh  month  18th.  After  notins  a  recent 
fiulure  of  her  health,  she  adds, — ''1^  I  have 
mostly  attended  meetings,  where  once  S.  Starr 
and  Thomas  Scattergood  were  prophetic,  in  pros- 
pect of  some  impending  calamity,  for  which,  may 
the  Lord  prepare  us." 

Having  during  a  brief  absence  from  home,  at- 
tended meetings,  she  notes.  Tenth  month  8th, 
'^  M.  Routh  is  still  in  Jersey,  labouring  for  the 
good  of  souls.  Ann  Alexander  and  companion, 
and  Joseph  Bowne,  reached  this  city  the  29th 
ult.,  and  left  it  the  6th  inst.,  for  Baltimore  Yearly 
Meeting,  expecting  to  move  towards  Carolina, 
&c.  This  morning  Joseph  Bowne,  on  his  return, 
<»lled  at  my  house.    The  mercy  of  God  is  indeed 
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inezprossiblj  great  to  ub  poor  oreatores,  and  hu- 
militjr,  gratitude  and  fear^  ought  to  be  our  cloth- 
ing, under  the  signal  display  of  his  kind^^8s  in 
sparing  us  this  summer  from  the  yellow  feyer, 
about  whidi  my  fellow  citizens  were  greatly  in- 
timidated in  the  time  of  its  usual  approach.  May 
my  soul  forerer  bear  in  mind  the  Lord's  good- 
ness to  me,  a  poor  unworthy  creature,  in  raising 
me  again  from  the  bed  of  languishing  under  that 
sore^sease,  in  the  year  1793.  Just  eleven  years 
aco,  wanting  three  days,  was  I  seized  therewith. 
Oh,  it  is  the  renewed  anniTersary  of  a  rery  solemn 
time  to  me.  Joseph  Cloud,  who  has  lately  re- 
turned from  Great  IBritain,  took  a  solemn  £ftreweU 
at  our  meeting  yesterday  morning,  intending  to 
go  to  his  native  home^  in  North  Carolina.'^ 

To  Maartha  AUinson, 
Philadelphia,  10th  mo.  27(A,  1804. 

JMy  dear  frier^^'^Thj  sisterly  disposition  to 
oblige  a  feeble  fellow  pil^^im,  claims  my  sincere 
and  grateful  acknowledgement.  I  am  deficient  in 
my  returns  to  thy  last  two  very  acceptable  epis- 
tles, and  4iope  thou  wilt  continue  to  feel  love 
enough  in  thy  heart,  to  induce  thee  to  forgive 
past  omissions,  and  to  write  freely  whenever  &ou 
art,  by  the  great  and  good  Remembrancer,  re- 
mindeid  of  poor  me.  I  can  assure  thee  that  I  do 
love  all  mv  Burlin^n  friends.  I  had  your  last 
Quarterly  Meeting  m  contemplation,  but  fiuled  in 
that,  as  I  have  in  manv  other  instances,  when  I 
came  to  put  things  in  the  right  halanu. 

Please  accept  the  enclosed, — they  are  to  be 
valued  only  on  account  of  their  being  manufactured 
by  the  Friends,  whilst  prisoners  at  ^ork  Castle, 
Great  Britain,  for  their  testimonv  against  tythe$. 

I  expect  thou  hast  heard  of  d^  A.  Alex- 
ander's movements,  and  that  W C has 

family  visiting  before  him,  to  begin  at  Pine  street. 

I  have  not  forgotten  any  one  of  my  old  fellow 
travellers — ^no  not  oven  those  who  reside  in  and 
near  the  quid  city  of  Burlington,  G.  and  8. 
D.,  I.  and  A.  Cox,  S.  andS.  Emlen,  the  Hoekinses, 
the  Smiths,  the  Morrises  &c.  &c.     *        *        * 

'^  Eleventh  month  1st. — ^I  have  endeavoured  to 
look  at  my  friend  M.  Routh's  proposal  for  me  to 
join  her  proposed  family  visit  to  our  disowned 
members,  but  cannot  find  that  it  is  my  business, 
nor  that  my  bodily  powers  are  equal  to  such  an 
exposure,  the  ensuing  winter." 

<'  7th.  Our  Quiurterlv  Meeting,  held  the  3d 
and  5th,  was  large  and  favoured.  M.  Routh, 
Martha  AUinson,  L.  Hoskins,  C.  Cook,  &o.  &c., 
attended  it.  On  Third-day,  the  6th,  our  week 
day  meeting,  and  a  large  one  for  the  black  people, 
wmch  was  solemn.  T.  Scattergood  had  the  ser- 
vice." 

**  10th.  Great  depression  of  both  body  and 
mind  attended  me,  insomuch,  that  at  seasons  I 
was  indeed  ready  to  conclude  myself  altogether 
Unworthy  of  the  notice  even  of  my  dear  fnends. 
But  I  endeavoured  to  look  up  to,  and  put  my 
trust  in  my  alone  Friend,  Benefactor;  and  Saviour, 


whose  compassion  is  unfailing,  and  whose  mercies 
are  new  every  morning.  Blessed  be  His  holj- 
Name — Great  is  his  faithfulness — great  his 
Truths 

'<  First-day  morning,  the  11th,  got  to  our  meet- 
ing, and  felt  a  renewal  of  the  spirit  of  prayer, 
which  bowed  both  mind  and  body  under  it." 

<<  Twelfth  month  4th.  At  our  Monthly  Meet- 
ing a  solemn  quiet  prevailed.  Our  brethren  were 
€l%s^ed  about  a  testimony  for  our  late  brotiier 
W.  &vcry,  of  which  S.  Smith  gave  me  a  sati»- 
fustory  account.  On  Third-day,  the  11th,  our 
meeting  was  a  season  of  great  favour,  through 
the  ministry  of  J.  Simpson  and  T.  Scattergood. 
Next  day,  beinff  in  company  with  dear  Rebecca 
Wright,  dto  and  I  took  sweet  counsel  together, 
and  her  spirit  and  o(»npany  were  precious  to  me, 
as  in  former  years." 

<' First  month  1st,  1805. — ^Now  opens  another 

C,  and  that  I  am  spared  to  this  time  is  marvel- 
in  my  eyes.  Oh  Lord  my  God,  be  graciously 
pleased  to  look  down  with  an  eye  of  compassion 
upon  me,  now  in  my  declining  years,  even  as  thou, 
in  thy  adorable  goodness  and  mercy,  didst  in  the 
days  of  my  youth,  when  being  but  nxteen  years 
of  age,  thy  gracious  visitation  of  pardoning  Love, 
Grace,  and  Salvation  plucked  my  soul  as  a  brand 
from  the  burning,  cast  thy  manUe  of  foT]^venes8 
and  merc^  over  me,  and  with  a  powerfol  voice 
said  unto  me,  '  Live.'  Every  part  of  thy  blessed 
covenant,  thou,  my  heavenlv  Father,  hast  ful- 
filled— ^no  part  thereof  hast  thou  broken.  Thou 
hast  supplied  me  with  all  things  necessary,  so  that 
I  have  not  lacked  anythiuff  I  1  have  often  broken 
my  covenant  with  thee ;  i  have  repeatedly  trans- 
gressed, and  thou  hast  abundantly  pardoned.  Con- 
tinue thy  rod  and  thy  staff  to  the  end  of  my  days 
here,  and  oh,  for  thy  dear  son's  sake,  grant 
mv  poor  soul  an  admission  into  everlasting  rest, 
when  it  shall  please  thee  to  call  me  hence,  is, 
thou  knowest,  my  fervent  prayer  this  evening. 
Eight  o'clock." 

*'  Second  month  2d.  Seventh-day. — ^Went  to 
our  Select  Quarterly  Meeting  with  N.  Wain,  in 
his  carriage.  John  Letchworth  was  received  a 
minister,  and  two  elders  and  a  minister  from 
Muncy  were  accepted." 

<'  11th.     Ann  Alexander  had  weighty  serrice* 
at  meeting.    I  stopped  to  hear  and  judge  of  an 
epistle  from  A.  A.  to  the  inhabitants  of  Charles- 
town." 

R.  J.  being  closely  united  with  her  friend  Ann 
Alexander,  notes  frequent  attendance  of  meetings 
with  her;  among  others  she  mentions  <^  large  awl 
much  favoured  meetings"  held  by  her  appoint- 
ment, for  the  inhabitants  at  huge,  on  the  19th, 
20th,  and  21st  of  TUrd  mon3i«  <<  A.  A.  was 
silent/'  she  writes,  <^in  that  at  Pine  street. 
Gkorge  DilTwyn  had  been  with  her  and  her  com- 
pany to  Westtown  school,  and  to  some  meeting 
in  Chester  county,  so  he  staid  to  those  three 
meetings,  and  had  good  service  there."  ^'  Fourth 
month  5th,  I  went  with  A.  Alexander  to  the 
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sdholara  meeting,*  and  afterwaids  to  see  all  ihe 
Friends  in  our  lumshonses/'f 

<' Fifth  month  1st  Since  the  last  note  our 
Yearly  Meeting  has  been  held,  and,  though 
throughout  it  was  a  low  time,  jet  a  good  degree 
of  weight  and  solemnity  attended,  and,  I  trusty 
some  strength  and  encouragement  were  received 
by  the  true  burthen  bearers.  The  women's  meet- 
ings were  held  in  the  new  house  built  for  that 
purpose,  in  Arch  street  burying  ground,  and  was 
very  large.  It  was  said  by  some  men  Friends 
who  took  the  account,  that  sixteen  hundred  were 
accommodated  in  it  G.  DiUwyn  and  W.  G. 
made  us  a  visit,  and  were  lively  in  their  service. 
Charity  Cook  and  Ann  Alexander  visited  Uie 
men's  meeting,  in  which  the  latter  had  a  lively 
testimony.  I  was  marvellously  supported  in  sit- 
ting so  many  lonff  meetingiB,  and  for  which  I  de- 
sire to  be  humbly  thankful  to  my  ever  blessed 
Helper  and  sure  Friend.  The  meeting  ended  on 
Seventh-day,  about  1 1  o'dock,  but  not  as  soon  as 
we  wished,  and  hoped  it  would.  Yesterday  a 
meeting  for  other  societies  was  held  at  the  Arch 
street  house,  at  C.  Cook's  desire,  in  which  she 
and  W.  C.  had  the  service,  and  the  people  were 
greatly  disappointed  in  not  having  A.Alexander, 
who  has  great  acceptance  and  place  with  our  own 
and  other  societies.  I  went  with  A.  A.  to  visit 
all  the  Friends  in  our  alms  houses,  and  to  the 
three  schools  in  our  Northern  house,  in  which  she 
bad  something  livelv  to  offer." 

'^  Fifth  month  5th.  A.  Alexander  had  a  large 
meeting  for  the  inhabitants  of  this  city,  in  our 
new  house  on  Arch  street,  and  was  greatly  favoured 
therein,  as  also  at  our  Quarterly  Meeting,  which 
M.  Routh  attended  in  silence.  On  the  9th  was 
held  the  Quarterly  Meeting  for  the  black  people, 
and  was  the  last  meeting  of  the  sort,  as  Friends, 
upon  weighty  deliberation,  were  united  in  the  be- 
lief that  the  service  <if  them  was  over,  and  they 
have  now  several  places  for  worship  of  their  own ; 
of  which  they  were  very  judiciously  and  affection- 
ately informed  by  Nicholas  Wain,  and  the  mooting 
ended  with  solemnity.  At  this  meeting  Ann 
Alexander  was  remarkably  engaged  in  testimony.'' 
^'  8th.  Although  very  poorly,  I  rose  timely 
for  going  to  John  Warder  s,  from  whence  Ann 
Alexancbr  took  her  departure  for  the  Yearly 
Meeting  at  New  York,  intending  from  thence  to 
take  her  passage  to  Ireland.  We  parted  in  the 
love  of  our  heavenly  Father,  and  my  prayers  are 
for  her  preservation  every  way,  as  for  my  own 
soul." 

^*  After  this  I  went  but  litde  out  except  to  our 
own  meeting,  and  in  attending  to  business  relative 
thereto,  till  the  25th,  when  I  went  to  James 
Pemberton's,  and  took  an  affectionate  leave  of 


^Meetings  were  held  for  thepopiUof  Friends'  tchools 
at  the  corner  of  Foarth  and  Chestnut  streets. 

fSome  readers  may  possibly  be  unaware  that  these 
houses  were  provided  by  Friends,  for  the  comfort  and 
respectable  residence  of  their  own  poor,  no  Friend 
b#ing  allowed  to  come  upon  the  public  for  maintenance. 


dear  Martha  Bouth,  who  about  noon  went  on 
board  the  ship  Hose,  Capt.  Hatiutway,  bound  for 
Liverpool.  May  divine  Mercy  be  with  her,  and 
protect  and  carry  her  in  safety  and  peace  to  her 
desired  port,  is  my  fervent  prayer." 

R.  J.  to  MaHha  Rautk. 

Philadelphia,  5th  mo.  29th,  1805. 
My  dearly  beloved  friend  and  sister^ — ^Feeling 
my  heart  this  morning  renewedly  bound  to  thee 
in  the  precious  fellowship  of  the  gospel,  in  the 
afflictions  whereof  I  have  also  o^n  lieen  thy 
companion,  I  have  called  for  pen  and  ink,  to  salute 
thee  on  board  the  Ross.  And  perhaps  my  saluta- 
tion may  soon  after  thy  arrival  be  put  into  thy 
hand. 

My  feelings  on  parting  with  thee  at  J.  P.'s  last 
Seventh-day,  amidst  such  a  concourse  of  thy 
friends,  were  indescribable,  fully  believing  that 
though  we  may  never  more  meet  in  mutability, 
our  spirits  will  not  be  separated  by  either  distance 
of  time  or  space.  I  don't  dare  to  say  that  thou 
wilt  never  see  America  again;  that  and  all  future 
events  I  desire  to  leave  to  thy  blessed  Master,  who 
hath  often  made  a  way  for  thee,  even  when  thou 
couldst  see  no  way.  And  he  will  not  forsake 
thee,  nor  suffer  thee  to  become  desolate,  <' Be- 
cause he  [also  she']  hath  set  his  love  upon  me, 
therefore  will  I  deliver  him ;  I  will  set  him  on 
high,  because  he  hath  known  my  name ;  he  shall 
call  upon  me,  and  I  will  answer  him,"  &c.  Read 
the  91st  Psalm.  This  gracious  promise,  so  replete 
with  Mercy  and  Goodness,  springs  sweetly  in  my 
remembrance,  as  a  portion  especially  designed  for 
thy  inheritance,  now,  after  thy  retreat  from  our 
laborious  field,  wherein  thou  hast  not  fidnted,  nor 
thy  store-house  exhausted,  but  to  the  very  last 
thy  horn  hath  been  so  evidently  replenished  from 
the  all  bounteous  fountain  as  tluit  no  vessel  on  thy 
departure  was  sent  empty  away.  Well,  my  dear 
friend,  count  it  no  strange  thing  if  thy  faith  and 
patience  be  again  proved.  Thou  knowest  too  well 
the  danger  of  pleasant  things,  to  look  for  or  desire 
them  further  than  in  the  mU.  of  Him  who  doeih 
all  things  well,  and  who  hath,  in  the  promise 
alluded  to,  given  thee  the  fullest  assurance  of  his 
care  and  protection  through  thy  painful  pil^m- 
ago — ^thy  ALPHA  indeed— ^nd  will  also  reward  thy 
unwearied  endeavours  to  promote  his  blessed  cause 
and  testimony  on  earth,  with  a  peaceful  admission 
among  his  faithful  servants,  when  thy  tribulations 
and  labours  are  over — thy  ever  blessed  omeqa — 
thy  "  evening  song." 

After  meeting  on  First^lay,  I  took  a  pensive 
walk  to  thy  late  quarters,  and  widi  J.  and  P. 
Pemberton  communed  about  thee.  *  *  We 
concluded  that  we  loved  thee  quite  as  well  as 
fellow  disciples  ought^  so  that  I  came  home  f^y 
paid  for  my  walk. 

I  wanted,  only  I  feared  interrupting  thy  exer- 
cise, which  was  to  be  felt,  to  desire  thee  to  tell 
my  friends  in  Engbuul,  my  dear  C.  Hustler  and 
daughter  in  particular;  also  J.  and  E.  Bludwick| 
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J.  Thorp,  S.  Benson  and  children,  Richard  Rey- 
nolds, Deborah  Darby,  and  her  sisters  M.  and 
Sarah,  R.  Young,  &o.  &c.,that  I  am  fast  growing 
old,  and  my  sight  being  dim,  prevents  my  saluting 
them  on  paper;  but  that  my  love  continues  strong 
for  them,  and  for  all  who  love  and  live  near  the 
blessed  truth.    *  *  *  *  * 

From  Friends  at  New  Bedford  and  elsewhere  I 
have  no  doubt  thou  wilt  receiye  many  letters;  and 
mine,  if  it  get  not  first  to  hand,  may  be  left 
awhile,  as  from  a  poor  old  Scribe,  yet  no  Phari- 
see, but  thy  sincere  and  unabated  friend  and  sister 
in  the  sufferings  of  the  present  day. 

Oh  do  let  me  hear  soon  from  thee. 


R.  Jones. 


(To  bt  eootlnaod.) 


THE  BPIEIT  OF  OOB  DWELLS  IN  THE  HSABT 
OF  MAN. 

It  is  certain  from  Scripture,  that  the  Spirit  of 
God  dwells  within  us,  that  a  ''  manifestation  of 
this  Spirit  is  men  to  us  to  profit  withal,"  1  Cor. 
ziL  7  ;  and  that  this  is  *'  the  true  Light,  which 
lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world," 
John  i.  9.  "  This  is  the  moe  of  (Jod,  which 
bringeth  Salvation,  and  which  hath  appeaml  unto 
all  men ;  teaching  us,  that  denying  ungodliness 
and  worldly  lusts,  we  should  uve  soberly, 
righteously,  and  godly,  in  this  present  world." 
Titus  ii.  12.  But  we  make  too  little  account  of 
this  internal  Teacher,  which  is  the  soul  of  our 
soul,  and  by  which  only  we  are  able  to  form  good 
thoughts  and  desires.  Qod  ceases  not  to  reprove 
us  for  evil,  and  to  influence  us  to  that  which  is 
good;  but  the  noise  of  the  world  without,  and 
our  own  passions  within,  deafen  us,  and  hinder  us 
from  hearing  him. 

We  must  retire  from  all  outward  objects,  and 
rilence  all  the  desires  and  wandering  imaginations 
of  the  mind;  that  in  this  profound  silence  of  the 
whole  soul,  we  may  hearken  to  the  ineflable  voice 
of  the  Divine  Teacher.  We  must  listen  with  an 
attentive  ear ;  for  it  is  a  still,  small  voice.  It  is 
not  indeed  a  voice  uttered  in  words,  as  when  a 
man  speaks  to  his  friend ;  but  it  is  a  perception 
infused  by  the  secret  operations  and  influences  of 
the  Divine  Spirit,  insinuating  to  us  obedience, 
patience,  meekness,  humility,  and  all  the  other 
Christian  virtues,  in  a  language  perfectly  in- 
telligible to  the  attentive  soul.  Snt  how  seldom 
is  it  that  the  soul  keeps  itself  silent  enough  for 
Ood  to  speak !  The  murmurs  of  our  vain  desires, 
and  our  self-love,  disturb  all  the  teachings  of  the 
Divine  Spirit.  Ought  we  then  to  be  surprised,  if 
so  many  persons,  apparently  devout,  but  too  full  of 
their  own  wisdom,  and  confidence  in  their  own 
virtues,  are  not  able  to  hear  it ;  and  that  they 
look  upon  this  internal  Word  as  the  chimera  of 
fanatics?  Alas!  what  is  it  thev  aim  at  with 
their  vain  reasoning?  The  external  word,  even  of 
the  Gospel;  would  he  but  an  empty  sound  without 


this  living  and  fruitful  Word,  in  the  interior,  to 
interpret  and  open  it  to  the  understanding. 

Jesus  Christ  saith,  <'  Behold,  I  stand  at  the 
door,  and  knock — if  any  man  hear  mv  voice,  and 
open  the  door,  I  will  come  in  unto  him,  and  sup 
with  him  and  he  with  me."  Rev.  iii.  20.  His 
knocks  are  the  monitions  of  his  Spirit,  whidi 
touches  us,  and  operates  in  us.  And  to  attend  to 
these  monitions  and  follow  them,  is  to  op^i  unto 
him. 

Ood  raeaks  in  impenitent  sinners ;  but  these, 
engrossed  in  the  eager  pursuit  of  worldly  plea- 
sures, and  the  gratifications  of  their  evil  passions, 
are  not  able  to  hear  him.  His  word  with  them 
passes  for  a  fable.  But  wo  to  those  who  receive 
their  consolation  in  this  life.  The  time  will  come 
when  their  vain  joys  shall  be  confounded. 

He  speaks  in  sinners  who  are  in  the  way  of 
conversion :  these  feel  the  remorses  of  iheir  con- 
science, and  these  remorses  are  the  voice  of  God, 
which  upbraids  them  inwardly  with  their  vices. 
When  they  are  truly  touched,  they  have  no  dif- 
ficulty to  comprehend  this  secret  voice,  for  it  is 
this  that  so  pierces  them  to  the  quick.  It  is  that 
two  edged  sword  within  them,  of  which  St.  Ptal 
speaks,  which  goes  even  to  the  dividing  of  the 
soul  from  itself:  ^'  The  word  of  God  is  quick  and 
powerful,  and  sharper  than  any  two  edged  sword; 
piercing  even  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  sool  and 
spirit,  and  of  the  joints  and  marrow ;  and  is  a 
discemer  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the 
heart."     Heb.  iv.  12. 

He  speaks  in  persons  enlightened,  learned,  and 
whose  life,  exteriorly  regular,  seems  adorned  with 
many  virtues;  but  often  these  persons,  full  of 
themselves,  and  of  their  knowledge,  give  too  much 
ear  to  themselves  to  listen  to  God.  God,  who 
seeks  only  to  communicate  himself,  finds  no  place^ 
so  to  speak,  where  to  introduce  himself  into  these 
souls,  that  are  so  full  of  themselves,  and  so  cfveat- 
fed  with  their  own  wisdom  and  virtoes.  Ho  hides 
his  secrets  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  reveals 
them  to  the  low  and  simple :  our  blessed  Re- 
deemer said,  "  I  thank  thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth !  because  thou  hast  hid  these 
things  from  the  wise  and  the  prudent,  and  hast 
revved  them  unto  babes."  Matt  zi.  25.  It  is 
with  the  humble  and  child-like  that  he  delights 
to  dwell,  and  to  disduse  to  them  his  ineffable 
secrets.  It  is  these  who  are  more  peculiarly 
qualified  for  receiving  in  a  ^;reater  measure  the 
gift  of  faith ;  for  being  wilhng  that  the  pride  of 
reason  should  be  laid  in  the  dust,  they  obstruct 
not  the  entrance  of  this  gift  by  their  vain  argu- 
ments :  but  believe  with  simplicity  and  oonfi- 
denoe. — Guide  to  Peace. 


An  old  man,  who  started  in  the  world  with 
nothing,  and  at  the  age  of  fifty  had  acquired 
$60,000,  rearing  in  the  mean  time  a  Wge  tamily 
of  children,  was  one  day  accosted  by  a  fine  old 
gentleman,  who,  in  truth,  was  one  of  natifli's 
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noblemen  with,  ^<  How  is  it,  my  old  friend,  tliat 
you  are  free  of  debt,  and  own  a  large  property, 
wbile  I  set  out  in  life  when  you  did,  with  a  patri- 
mony worth  $80,000,  and  have  added  nothing 
to  it;  besides  I  am  much  embarrassed  with 
debt?"    The    reply    was,  "You    sell    nothinff 

Ku  can  eat,  whilel  eat  nothing  loan  sell;  I  sell 
th  bacon  and  oom,  but  your  nogs  eat  the  com, 
and  your  negroes  eat  the  hogs/  Here  Was  a 
grand  secret  explained  in  a  few  emphatic  words. 


UPORT  TO  THE  TEABLT  MKBTINO  OF  THX 
OOMMTTTES  ON  INDIAN  A1TAIR8. 

The  Committee  appomted  for  the  gradual  Ciyil- 
iiation  and  improvement  of  the  Indian  Natives, 
report — ^That  they  have  continued  to  give  atten- 
tion to  the  object  of  their  appointment  during  the 
past  year,  though  little  has  occurred  since  our  last 
report  which  GEdled  for  much  active  service  on  be- 
hfljf  of  the  Natives.  Our  friend,  Ebenezer  Worth, 
has  continued  to  reside  on  the  fiirm  at  Tunessas- 
sah,  and  the  religious  concern  he  has  manifested 
for  the  real  welfiure  of  the  Natives,  and  his  useful 
labours  amone  them,  have  afforded  us  much  satis- 
faction. By  letters  received  from  him,  it  appears 
that  the  agricultural  operations  of  the  Indians  have 
been  conducted  in  their  usual  way.  Owing  to  the 
frequent  rain  which  occurred  in  the  early  part  of 
last  spring,  they  were  late  in  getting  in  their 
crops  on  ihe  low  and  flat  lands  along  the  river, 
yet  the  mm  and  grass  were  generally  good,  and 
well  garnered  at  the  proper  season.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  scarcity  of  seed,  there  were  not  so 
many  potatoes  planted  as  common;  and  at  ihe 
time  of  collecting  them,  though  well  grown,  had 
the  appearance  of  being  infected  with  the  rot> 
which  had  been  so  destructive  to  their  crops  in 
former  years.  On  Gomplantcr's  settlement  the 
Indians  cultivated  more  land  last  year  than  usual, 
and  performed  more  of  the  labour  themselves  than 
the  preceding  one. 

Two  schools  have  been  kept  up  Ae  sreater 
part  of  the  year,  but  the  number  of  chil£nen  in 
attendance,  particularly  in  the  season  for  planting 
and  collecting  their  crops,  was  often  small,  not 
exceeding  fifteen  at  each ;— during  the  past  win- 
ter they  have  been  better  attended,  upwards  of 
forty  children  having  received  instruction  therein. 
In  pursuance  of  themw  passed  by  the  Legislature 
of  New  York,  and  alluded  to  in  our  report  last 
year,  appropriating  fiznds  for  the  erection  of  a 
school-house  on  the  Alleghany  reservation,  and  a 
sum  to  be  paid  annually  for  five  years  in  support 
of  a  school,  a  house  for  that  purpose  was  put  up 
last  summer  at  Cold«Spring,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Commissioner  charged  with  that  business, 
by  whom  a  teacher  was  employed,  and  the  school 
opened  soon  after ;  at  the  receipt  of  our  last  in- 
formation it  was  attended  by  a  few  Indian  chil- 
dren and  some  of  the  children  of  the  white  people 


who  reside  on  the  Reservation.  About  the  time 
the  State  school  went  into  operation  at  Cold-Spring, 
some  of  the  Indians  were  desirous  that  Ebenezer 
Worth  should  open  one  lower  down  the  river,  ex- 
pressing a  wish  to  send  their  children  to  Friends' 
school  as  they  had  always  done. 

As  there  was  no  house  suitable  for  the  purpose 
on  that  part  of  the  Reservation  where  it  was  de- 
sirable it  should  be  located,  and  building  one  of 
convenient  size,  and  furnishing  it  with  desks  and 
seats,  wpuld  involve  an  expense  beyond  what  the 
Natives  could  well  meet,  the  Committee  agreed  to 
assist  tiiem  therein,  and  contributed  the  sum  of 
$100.  A  house  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  was 
accordingly  put  up  last  fall  near  the  farm  at  Tun- 
essassah,  and  on  the  same  side  of  the  river,  in 
which  Ebenezer  kept  his  school  through  the  win- 
ter. The  Committee  also  purchased  and  forward- 
ed  a  sufficient  number  of  Bibles  and  Testaments, 
and  other  suitable  reading  books  for  the  use  of 
that  school,  and  also  as  presents  to  such  of  the 
pupils  as  might  be  distinguished  for  regular  at- 
tendance and  good  order  therein. 

It  appears  from  an  investigation  made  by 
Ebenezer  Worth,  there  are  60  dliildren  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Great  Valley  and  above;  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cold-Sprine  and  the  new  school-house,  52 ;  64 
of  whom  have  been  at  school  part  of  the  past 
year. 

The  efforts  that  Friends  have  made  to  induce 
ihe  Natives  to  have  the  white  people  removed  off 
the  Reservation  have  not  been  successful.  We 
believe  many  of  them  are  aware  of  the  baneful 
and  demoralizing  influence  which  the  class  of 
whites  who  settle  among  them  exert  over  their 
young  people,  and  the  evus  which  must  eventually 
result  from  it  to  the  Seneca  Nation ;  and  in  their 
councils  held  to  deliberate  on  this  subject,  the 
majority  have  at  different  times  come  to  the  con- 
clusion to  have  the  white  settlers  removed,  and  in 
several  instances  it  has  been  partially  carried  into 
effect,  yet  in  general  they  have  soon  returned ; 
and  there  is  reason  to  fear  this  has  been  connived 
at  and  encouraged  by  some  of  the  chiefs  and  other 
influential  persons,  who  have  been  actuated  by 
sinister  motives.  This  subject  is  one  that  has 
long  been  the  occasion  of  much  anxious  concern 
to  Friends — ^being  apprehensive  that  if  the  Natives 
do  not  unite  as  a  body  in  bavins  those  lawless  in- 
truders expelled  from  their  lands,  their  residence 
among  them,  and  the  advantages  they  gain  over 
the  &dians,  will  operate  as  one  powerml  means 
of  their  beinff  dispossessed,  sooner  or  later,  of 
the  little  which  yet  renuuns  to  them  of  the  soil  of 
their  ancestors. 

The  Committee  continue  to  be  desirous  of  pro- 
curing the  services  of  a  family  of  Friends  to  re- 
side on  the.  &rm  near  the  Reservation,  who  would 
be  properly  qualified  to  assist  in  promoting  the 
concern  of  the  Yearly  Meeting;  and  the  informa- 
tion hitherto  spread  not  having  produced  such 
an  application,  it  is  thought  proper  to  revive  the 
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subject;  in  order  that  if  any  Friend  and  his  wife 
should  feel  their  minds  religionsly  drawn  to  en- 
gage in  ity  they  may  give  eany  notice  to  the  Com- 
mittee. 

From  an  examination  of  our  Treasurer's  ac- 
count, it  appears  that  he  has  in  his  handS; 
|1;636.92  in  cash,  and  $5,900  in  securities. 

In  reviewing  ihe  situation  of  these  oppressed 
and  defenceless  people,  surrounded  by  many  who 
are  disposed  to  make  a  prey  of  them,  and  weaken- 
ed by  the  difficulties  which  exist  among  them- 
selves, feelings  of  sympathy  and  commiseration 
for  ^em  have  been  afresh  excited  in  our  minds; 
and  although  there  are  many  discouragements  at- 
tending the  prosecution  of  this  concern,  yet  we 
believe  a  blessing  has  attended  the  labours  of 
Friends  on  behalf  of  this  people,  and  that  an  ob- 
ligation rests  upon  us  to  do  what  may  yet  be  in 
our  power  to  alleviate  their  sufferings,  and  in  ad- 
Tocating  their  rights. 

Signed  on  behalf  and  by  direction  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Joel  Evans, 

Clerk  for  the  day. 

Philadilphiojy'imrlh  mo.  IZth,  1849. 


HACAULAT  P8.  PINN. 

We  have  received  from  an  attentive  correspond- 
ent, the  following  interesting  communication  in 
regard  to  the  character  of  William  Penn,  so  un- 
justly assailed  by  Mr.  Macaulay  in  his  late  history. 
There  is  little  occasion  to  defend  a  man  of  so  much 
purity  of  character  as  Penn  exhibited,  from  the 
assaidts  of  any  historian;  but  as  Mr.  Macaulay's 
fascinating  style  may  possibly  create  in  the  minds 
of  a  portion  of  his  i^ers  the  impression  that 
there  is  some  foundation  for  them,  we  take  plea- 
sure in  making  public  all  such  articles  as  may 
tend  to  destroy  that  impression. 

To  the  Editon  of  Um  Evenlag  BuUeUn. 

Having  perused  several  articles  written  in  de- 
fence of  that  great  and  good  man,  Wiiliam  Penn^ 
against  the  attack  of  Macaulay,  I  was  particularly 
interested  in  the  able  and  sensible  views  of  the 
writer  of  the  one  taken  from  the  Louisville  Jour- 
nal, and  published  in  your  valuable  paper  of  the 
19th  inst  Pennsylvanians,  and  particularly  the 
inhabitants  of  his  ^^much  loved  Philadelphia,'' 
should  be  deeply  interested  in  defending  his  cluir 
jraoter  from  die  reproaches  attempted  to  be  cast 
upon  it  by  the  very  popular  writer  of  ihe  histoiy 
of  England.  One  of  the  last  acts  of  William 
Penn,  on  leaving  this  country  for  England,  was 
to  grant  a  charter  to  the  Public  School  in  Phila- 
delphia, in  order  to  secure  "agood  schaolingtruc' 
tion  tqaoMy  and  alike  to  all  fke  ekUdren  of  the 
community .^^  On  the  seal  of  this  institution  he 
placed^  the  truly  republican  motto :  ^<  Good  in- 
Hruction  is  better  than  Riches,"  with  the  impre&. 
«ve  adage  "  JLove  ye  one  another.^    The  motto 


on  the  seal  was  "Mercy — Jtteiice.^^  To  show  the 
estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  friends, 
and  to  disprove  the  insinuation  made  by  Macaulay 
that  even  his  own  society  had  doubts  of  the  ^'Court- 
ly  Quaker,"  I  subjoin  a  testimony  from  the 
Monthly  meetiuff  of  which  he  was  a  member  at 
the  tim^  of  his  decease.  No  language  could  be 
8tronger--the  document  speaks  for  itself. 

^  teetimony  concerning  William  Penn  from  ihe 

Monthly  meeting  for  Btrkehirt^  England.held 

at  Reading,  3Ut  of  the  First  month  of  1719. 

Our  friend  William  Penn  departed  this  life  at 
his  home,  in  Busoomb,  in  the  county  of  Berks, 
on  the  30th  of  the  5th  month,  1718 ;  and  his 
body  was  conveyed  thence  the  7th  of  the  Sixth 
month  following,  to  the  Friends'  Buiying  Ground 
at  Jordans,  in  Buckinghamshire,  where  he  was 
honourably  interred,  being  accompanied  by  many 
Friends  and  others,  from  distant  parts. 

Being  a  member  of  our  Monthly  meeting  at 
the  time  of  his  decease,  and  for  some  years  before^ 
we  can  do  no  less  in  giving  the  foregoing  account, 
than  say  something  of  the  character  of  so  worthy 
a  man,  and  not  only  refer  to  other  meetings  where 
his  residence  was  in  former  times,  who  are  wit- 
nesses of  the  great  self-denial  he  underwent  in  the 
prime  of  his  youth,  and  the  patience  with  which 
he  bore  many  a  heavy  cross ;  but  think  it  our 
duty  to  cast  m  our  mite  to  set  forth  in  part  his 
deserved  commmendation. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  abilities,  of  an  excel- 
lent sweetness  of  disposition;  quick  of  thought  and 
ready  of  utterance;  full  of  the  qualifications  of 
true  discipleship,  even  love  without  dissimulation; 
as  extensive  in  charity  as  comprehensive  in  know- 
ledge, and  to  whom  malice  and  ingratitude  were 
utter  strangers — ^ready  to  forgive  enemieS;  and  the 
ungrateful  were  not  excepted. 

Had  not  the  management  of  his  temporal  af- 
f&ira  been  attended  with  some  deficiencies,  envy 
itself  would  be  to  seek  for  matter  of  accusation;  and 
judging  in  charity,  even  this  part  of  his  conduct 
may  be  attributed  to  a  peculiar  sublimity  of 
mind. 

Notwithstanding  which  he  may,  without  strain- 
ing his  character,  be  ranked  among  the  learned, 
good  and  great;  whose  abilities  were  sufficiently 
manifested,  throughout  his  elaborate  writings, 
which  are  so  many  lasting  monuments  of  his  a<I- 
mired  qualifications,  and  are  the  esteem  of  learn- 
ed and  judicious  men  among  all  persuasions.  And 
although  in  old  age,  by  reason  of  some  shocks 
of  a  violent  disease,  his  intellect  was  much  im- 
paired, yet  his  sweetness  and  loving  disposition 
surmounted  its  utmost  effinis,  and  remained  when 
reason  almost  fiuled. 

In  fine,  he  was  learned  without  vanity,  apt 
without  forwardness,  facetious  in  conversation,  yet 
weigh^  and  serious— of  an  extraordinary  great- 
ness of  mind,  yet  void  of  the  stain  of  ambition — 
I  as  free  from  rigid  gravity  as  he  was  clear  of  un- 
1  seem^  levity — a  man,  a  scholar,  a  friend,  a  min- 
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ister  surpassing  in  speculaiiye  endowments,  whose 
memorial  will  be  yalaed  by  the  wise,  and  blessed 
with  the  jnst 

Signed  on  behalf  and  appointment  of  said  meet- 
ingy  William  Lambole,  Clerk. 

Taken  from  the  Reading  Recordsy  3d  month  lih,  1813. 

Fhiladelpkia,  AfrU  21it,  1849. 


A  BSMA&KABLE  OCCXTBRXNCE. 

Many  interesting  incidents  mlcht  be  related  of 
that  troly  doYoted  servant  of  his  God,  David 
Sands ;  through  whom  the  power  and  mercy  of 
God  to  man,  through  Jesus  Christ,  was  often 
made  manifest,  in  causing  the  lofty  head  to  bow, 
and  the  knee  to  bend  to  his  holy  will.  The  fol- 
lowing is  preserved  as  a  remarkable  evidence  of 
it,  which  none  should  dare  to  deny  : — 

In  the  course  of  one  of  his  early  journeys  in 
the  work  of  the  ministry,  he  arrived  at  a  town  or 
village  w>ere  the  Society  of  Friends  or  their  prin- 
ciples were  unknown.  He  put  up  at  an  inn  where 
was  to  be  a  large  baU  or  assembly  that  evening. 

Being  their  custom,  on  such  occasions,  to  invite 
strangers  who  might  happen  to  be  there,  to  join 
them ;  and  his  appearance  bein^  new  to  them, 
and  very  singular,  they  invited  nim  to  attend ; 
perhaps  to  add  to  their  amusement  as -a  subject  of 
ridicule.  He  accepted  the  invitation,  and  after 
they  were  all  assembled,  and  their  mirth  and  mu- 
nc  commenced,  he  walked  into  the  midst  of  them. 
His  solemn  and  impressive  demeanor  struck  the 
company  witii  awe )  the  music  and  dancingceased, 
and  they  all  stood  in  silent  amazement,  waiting 
the  result;  when  he  commenced  addressing  them 
to  the  following  import : 

'^  My  friends  for  what  purpose  is  this  gay  com- 
pany assembled?  Is  it  to  worship  Almighty 
€rod ;  him  from  whom  all  your  fiivours  and  bless- 
ings flow ;  who,  in  his  love  and  compassion,  gave 
the  dear  Son  of  his  bosom  as  a  ransom,  that 
through  him  you  might  have  eternal  life  ?  Or 
have  j(kl  rather  suffered  yourselves  to  be  led  cap- 
tive by  the  enemy  of  your  souls'  peace,  who,  for  a 
season,  may  hold  out  bright  and  pleasant  allure- 
ments to  tempt  your  unwary  feet  to  stray  from 
the  true  fold  of  peace,  revealed  in  and  throuffh 
Christ  JesQS  your  Saviour  and  Redeemer ;  he  who 
suffered  his  precious  blood  to  flow  to  wash  away 
your  sins  1  Oh  I  be  persuaded  by  a  brother  who 
loves  you  with  that  love  which  flows  from  the 
Fountain  of  all  good,  to  turn  from  these  follies 
and  devices  of  Satan,  which  will  lead  you  astray. 
Oh !  be  persuaded,  I  say,  to  seek  the  Lord  whilst 
he  may  be  found  3  turn  to  him  and  he  will  turn 
unto  you ;  knock,  before  the  door  of  metcj  be 
eternally  closed,  and  he  will  receive  you  and  en- 
compass you  with  unbounded  love,  and  lead  you 
gently  into  pleasant  places,  even  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  where  you  will  rejoice  for  evermore ; 
singing  praises  unto  the  Lamb.  Yea,  he  will  be 
onto  you  as  a  shield  and  buckler;  and  as  your 


strong  defence  in  the  time  of  trouble.  Suffer  him 
not  to  stand  knocking  at  the  door  of  your  hearts 
until  ^  his  head  shall  become  wet  wiUi  the  dew, 
and  his  locks  with  the  drops  of  the  night.' " 

Thus  did  he  continue  to  address  them  till  the 
power  of  the  Most  High  was  so  made  manifest 
among  them,  that  they  listened  to  his  communi- 
cation with  deep  interest;  and  as  some  of  them 
afterwards  expressed,  he  appeared  a  messenger 
from  heaven,  sent  to  warn  them  of  their  danger. 
Many  of  them  were  brought  to  tears  whilst  he  was 
speaking ;  and  after  he  concluded,  acknowledged, 
with  gratitude,  their  sense  of  his  solicitude  for  their 
welfare ;  saying,  '^  We  have  heard  this  night  what 
we  never  can  forget."  After  taking  a  tender 
leave  of  them,  thev  separated,  almost  forgetful  of 
the  cause  for  which  they  had  assembled. — David 
SafM  Journal. 


INCREASE  OF  THE  SLAVE  TRAD7* 

The  London  Chronicle  has  some  particulars  of 
the  slaving  operations  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  a 
portion  of  which  is  given  below : 

"We  have  advices  from  the  coast  of  Western 
A&ica,  to  the  end  of  the  past  year,  by  which  we 
learn  that  the  traffic  in  numan  flesh  has  very 
much  increased.  The  past  season  on  the  northern 
part  of  the  coast,  and  at  the  GaUinas  especially, 
the  utmost  activity  and  success  prevailed.  The 
prizes  taken  of  late  are  three  vessels  by  the  Sea 
Lark,  empty,  but  fitted  up  for  the  trade  of  slav- 
ing; six  by  the  Bonnetta  brigantine ;  one  by  the 
Dolphin,  with  850  slaves,  in  the  Bight  of  Benin; 
one  by  the  flag  ship  Penelope,  one  by  the  Amphi- 
trite,  and  one  by  the  Pantaloon  under  American 
colours;  the  Firefly  had  taken  one,  and  the  Pluto 
one.  The  most  successful  vessel  on  the  coast  is 
the  Grapler,  a  small  steamer  of  220  horse  power, 
whose  fleetness  has  enabled  her  to  accomplish  what 
other  cruisers  have  failed  in — ^the  overhaul  and 
capture  of  the  suspected  vessel.  She  has  made 
a  score  of  prizes  since  she  came  on  the  coast,  and 
in  them  upwards  of  3000  ironed  and  herring  pack- 
ed Africans.  The  Pluto^s  prize  made  a  desperate 
resistance,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  assistance 
ffiven  her  by  the  Rapid,  would  have  made  sad 
havoc  with  her  captors  in  the  night ;  as  it  was, 
she  contrived  to  put  herself  aground,  where  the 
Pluto  was  obliged  to  bum  her  tfter  measurement. 
A  subsequent  prize  was  made  by  the  Pluto,  in 
charge  of  Lieutenant  Crowder  of  the  B«pid,  while 
on  his  passage  with  that  steamer,  from  Congo  to 
the  Bight  of  Benin,  to  give  up  the  vessel  to  ano- 
ther commander;  this  capture  had  between  350 
and  400  slaves  in  her.  The  Contest  had  made  a 
capture  of  an  empty  slaver  just  as  the  Bittern  was 
leaving  the  coast  for  England.  In  every  quarter 
from  which  news  is  received,  the  slave  trade  is  in 
full  swing,  and  mor«  vigorously  carried  on  than 
it  has  been  at  any  previous  time  since  the  estar 
blishment  of  the  bloduule. 
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A  statement  of  the  Chronicle,  that  the  Dolphin^ 
in  chasing  a  slaTor,  had  fired  so  many  shots  into 
her  as  to  kill  many  of  the  slaves,  having  been 
denied,  that  paper  sa^s — '<  We  have  made  earnest 
and  searching  investigation  into  the  statement  in 
question.  It  is  trae  that  nine  slaves  were  killed 
by  the  Dolphin's  shot,  and  nearly  sixty  killed  and 
wounded  in  other  ways,  on  the  same  oepasion,  out 
of  the  cargo  then  in  the  slaver,  of  530/' 

FRIENDS^  REVIEW. 

PHILADELPfflA,  FIFTH  MONTH  19,  1849. 


The  letter  inserted  in  this  week's  number,  from 
the  wife,  perhaps  the  widow,  of  Sir  John  Franklin, 
*  and  the  reply  from  our  Secretary  of  State,  furnish 
a  pleasing  evidence  of  the  readiness  with  which 
rulers  and  nations  will  engage,  where  no  false 
notions  of  interest  or  honour  interpose  to  drown  the 
voice  of  humanity,  in  strenuous  efforts  to  extend 
relief  to  those  who  are  exposing  themselves  to  suf- 
ferings and  danger,  in  the  prosecution  of  maritime 
discovery.  If  we  figure  to  ourselves  the  possibility 
that  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  adventurous  crew 
are  now  locked  up  amidst  the  ices  of  the  polar  seas, 
.  totally  unable  to  extricate  themselves,  with  their 
stores  nearly  exhausted;  or  that  they  may  be 
stranded  on  those  inhospitable  coasts,  with  death, 
by  famine  or  by  frost,  impending  over  them ;  cer* 
tainly  a  crew  that  should  have  the  happiness  to 
afford  them  efifectual  relief,  and  restore  them  again 
to  their  families  and  their  home,  would  feel  that 
the  £20,000  offered  by  the  British  government, 
were  but  a  pert,  and  probably  a  small  part,  of  their 
reward.  We  hear  of  the  wife  and  daughter  of  Sir 
J.  Franklin,  and  the  feeling  heart  will  readily  sym- 
pathize with  them.  But  among  the  138  men  who 
were  embarked  on  this  hazardous  enterprise,  there 
were  probably  many  others  who  left  wives  and 
daughters  behind  them.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  many  of  these  wives  can  pourtray  their  feel- 
ings in  such  coloun  as  Jane  Franklin  exhibits;  but 
they  also  can  feel,  perhaps  as  acutely  as  she,  f»r  the 
fate  of  their  husbands  and  protectors.  To  these, 
whether  in  afiluence  or  in  poverty,  the  certain 
knowledge  that  the  adventurers  had  perished,  if 
such  was  actually  their  fate,  would  be,  no  doubt, 
a  melancholy  relief  j  as  it  would  remove  that  sick- 
ness of  the  heart,  which  arises  from  hope  deferred. 

While  we  behold  with  approbation  the  extensive 
efforts  which  are  made  to  discover  and  relieve  these 
lost  navigators,  a  reflection  naturally  arises,  whether 
this  anxious  regard  for  the  lives  and  comfort  of  the 
adventurers,  might  not  have  been  more  effectually 
manifested,  and  in  a  safer  way.  To  rescue  these 
men  may  now  be  impossible.  They  may  be  al- 
ready beyond  the  reach  of  assistance.   Or,  if  living, 


they  may  be  lodged  where  no  vigilance  can  dis- 
cover them.  But  was  it  necessary  to  expose  them 
to  the  dangers  inseparable  from  such  an  enterprise  1 
From  the  explorations  previously  made,  it  has  been 
clearl V  ascertained  that  a  northern  passage  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  if  it  exists  at  all,  most  be  so 
near  the  pole,  that  the  summer,  if  there  is  any 
thing  there  deserving  the  name,  must  be  exceed- 
ingly short.  It  is  therefore  very  questionable,  if 
not  more  than  questionable,  whether  the  poasibility 
of  such  a  discovery  can  justify  the  exposure  of  men? 
in'  the  prime  of  life,  to  the  certain  hardships  and 
dangers  of  these  explorations.  Certainly  some 
object,  more  essential  to  the  happiness  of  our  race| 
than  the  acquisiticHi  of  conunercial  advantages,  ap- 
pears requisite  to  authorise,  either  governments  or 
companies,  to  send  their  people  to  enooonter  the 
hardships,  the  certain  injury  to  health,  and  probable 
loss  of  life,  unavoidably  consequent  on  these  polar 
voyages. 

But  there  are  other  reflections  to  which  this  cir- 
cumstance gives  rise.  Here  are  two  s4tps  with  138 
men,  which  may  possibly  be  locked  up  among  the 
polar  ices.  Were  the  men  safely  retumed  withoat 
the  ships,  neither  the  people  nor  the  government 
would  spend  much  for  the  recovery  of  the  latter. 
It  is  the  fate  of  the  men  that  wakes  up  the  sympathyy 
and  stimulates  the  energies  of  the  nation.  This  is 
very  well;  but  why  is  not  this  feeling  permitted  to 
produce  its  legitimate  results,  and  acted  upon  in  all 
cases  to  which  it  can  apply  %  Is  it  consistent  for  a 
government  which  offers  a  reward  of  £20,000,  for 
the  rescue  of  138  men,  or  a  part  of  them,  from  a 
horrible  death,  to  be  spending  millions,  which  are 
wrenched  from  the  hands  of  industrioas  labour- 
ers, in  the  prosecution  of  war ;  and  to  be  sending  its 
subjects,  by  thousands,  to  perish  by  the  diseases  of 
foreign  climates,  or  to  sink  under  the  weapons  of 
foreign  enemies.  We  may  mingle  our  sorrows  with 
those  of  Lady  Franklin  and  her  daughter^probably 
a  widow  and  an  orphan — and  with  the  numbers 
sinularly  circumstanced,  whom  we  are  unable  to 
name ;  bat  who  can  estimate  the  number  of  widows 
and  orphans  that  have  been  reduced  to  that  lonely 
condition,  by  the  wars  which  Great  Britain  has 
waged,  even  within  the  century  now  passing?  We 
may  also  reflect,  that  for  every  British  subject  sa* 
crificed  to  the  Moloch  of  war,  there  has  probably 
perished  at  least  one  of  their  opponents.  The  lives 
of  each  138  of  these,  were  no  doubt  as  dear  to  them- 
selves, and  many  of  them  as  important  to  their  fami- 
lies, as  those  of  Sir  J.  Franklin  and  his  companions. 

Let  the  government  and  nation  under  Victoria's 
reign  affix  the  same  value  to  the  lives  of  every  138 
men,  British  subjects  or  foreignen,  with  whom  they 
may  come  into  contact,  which  they  appear  to  have 
done  to  those  of  Sir  J.  Franklin  and  crew,  and  we 
may  safely  predict,  that  the  British  flag  will  no 
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more  flutter  over  fields  of  blood  in  foreign  landn. 
Let  sacrifices,  bearing  the  same  relation  to  the  ob- 
jects to  be  attained,  be  made  to  prevent  the  de- 
stmction  of  life,  and  the  prostration  of  domestic 
happiness,  and  it  will  be  no  longer  possible  that 
emergencies  can  arise  which  will  be  of  sufficient 
power  to  inrolye  the  nation  in  the  horrors  and 
miseries  of  war.  Human  life  will  be  then  too 
highly  appreciated,  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  pride  of 
rulers,  or  the  passious  of  the  multitude. 

Markied,— At  Friends'  Meeting,  Lick  Creek, 
Orange  Co.,  Indiana,  on  the  21st  of  Third  month 
last,  Elisha  Parker,  of  Bartholomew  county,  to 
AssENATH,  daughter  of  William  Lindley. 

Died,— On  the  9th  inst.,  at  the  residence  of  her 
mother,  in  Smithfield,  Jefferson  county,  Ohio.  Eliza 
Jane  Crew,  ased  98  years.  She  was  connned  to 
the  house,  and  much  of  the  time  to  her  bed,  b^  the 
complaint  of  which  she  died,  (being  consumption,) 
about  fourteen  months. 

It  was  comfortable  to  those  who  visited  hen  and 
especially  during  the  last  few  months,  to  find  that 
her  mind  was  stayed  upon  her  God  and  Saviour. 
The  last  time  the  writer  of  this  notice  was  in  her 
sick  room,  she  expressed  the  satisfaction  it  afforded 
her  to  have  the  memorandums  of  Jane  Bettle  read 
to  her— the  book  Wine  by  her--^iving  rise  to  the 
belief  that  she  realized  a  measure  of  the  same  holy 
acquiescence  to  the  divine  will,  so  strikingly  set 
forth  in  those  memorandums.  She  had  for  some 
time  been  in  the  practice  of  having  the  Holy  Scrip* 
tures  and  Friends'  writings  read  to  her :  and  at  the 
time  alluded  to  she  requested  a  friena  present  to 
read  a  Psahn  which  she  named,  and  which  she 
seemed  much  to  enjoy.  From  her  repeated 
expressions  of  resignation  and  faith  in  our  blessed 
Saviour,  there  is  ground  to  hope  that,  through 
unmerited  mercy,  she  has  exchanged  a  state  of 
suffering  for  one  of  joy. 

■■',  In  this  city,  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  inst., 
in  the  67th  year  ot  his  age,  Isaac  Davis,  a  member 
of  Philadelphia  Monthlv  Meeting. 

This  beloved  Friend  nad  been  several  months  in 
a  declining  state  of  health,  during  a  part  ef  which 
time  his  fSiysical  suffering  were  very  severe ;  and 
the  exercises  through  which  he  was  led,  prepara- 
tory to  a  release  from  the  conflicts  of  time,  proved 
a  close  trial  of  faith  and  patience ;  but  amidst  these 
trying  dispensations  he  was  favoured  to  experience 
the  divine  hand  underneath  sustaining  his  soul,  and 
furnishing  a  consoling  assurance  that  he  was  not 
cast  off.  On  one  occasion,  after  reciting  the  decla- 
ration of  the  Apostle.  "I  have  fought  a  good  fight  I 
have  kept  the  laith,  neneeforth  there  is  laid  up  for 
me  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  the 
righteous  Judge,  shall  five  me  at  that  day,  ana  not 
to  me  only,  but  to  all  them  also  that  love  his 
appearing,''  he  added,  ^'  I  can  say  without  dissimula- 
tion, that  I  do  hve  his  apvearingf  and  however 
unworthy,  I  trust  I  do  knowtnat  I  am  not  forsaken." 
At  another  time  he  observed, "  I  am  in  all  probability 
descending  to  the  grave,  and  through  adorable 
mercy  I  have  no  fear  of  death— it  will  bave  to  me 
no  sting,  nor  will  the  grave  have  any  victory  " 
When  under  much  suffering,  he  said,  <<  How  safe  is 
itj  as  well  as  an  unspeakable  favour,  to  feel,  under 


every  circumstance,  an  acquiescence  in  the  divine 
will.  Oh,  what  an  inconceivable  mercy  to  feel  a 
little  of  tne  sustaining,  vivifying  power  and  love  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  my  Saviour.  To  feel  that  I 
have  an  interest  in  Him  who  is  emphatically  the 
Resurrection  and  the  Life." 

Though  the  removal  of  this  valuable  friend  must 
be  felt  as  a  sensible  loss  to  the  Society,  as  well  as 
to  his  immediate  connections,  the  consoling  hope  is 
entertained  that  the  language  of  the  prophet  has 
been  verified  in  his  experience :  '<  The  sun  shall  be 
no  more  thy  light  by  day  j  neither  for  brightness  shall 
the  moon  give  light  unto  thee ;  but  the  Lord  shall 
be  unto  tbee  an  everlasting  light,  and  thy  God  thy 
glory." 

,  On  the  morning  of  the  13th  inst..  William 

B.,  son  of  Thomas  Eimber^  of  this  city,  m  the  14th 
year  of  his  age. 


Letter  from  the  Lady  of  Sir  John  FranUm  to  the 
President  of  the  United  StaUs, 

Bedford  Place,  London,  April  4,  1849. 
Sir  : — ^I  address  myself  to  yon  as  the  head  of 
a  great  nation,  whose  power  to  help  me  I  cannot 
doubt,  and  in  whose  disposition  to  do  so  I  have 
a  confidence  which  I  trust  you  will  not  deem 
presumptuous. 

The  name  of  my  husband,  Sir  John  Franklin, 
is  probably  not  unknown  to  you.  It  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  northern  part  of  "that  con- 
tinent of  which  the  American  republic  forms  so 
vast  and  conspicuous  a  portion.  When  I  visited 
the  United  States,  three  years  ago,  amongst  the 
many  proofs  I  received  of  respect  and  courtesy, 
there  was  none  which  toached  and  even  sur- 
prised me  more,  than  the  appreciation  every 
where  expressed  to  me  of  his  former  services  in 
geographical  discovery,  and  the  interest  felt  in 
the  enterprise  in  which  he  was  then  known  to  be 
engs^ed. 

The  expedition  fitted  out  by  our  Oovemment 
for  the  discovery  of  the  Northwest  Passage, 
(that  question  which  for  three  hundred  years  has 
engaged  the  interest  and  baffl^  the  energies  of 
the  man  of  science  and  the  navigator,)  sailed 
under  my  husband's  command,  in  May,  1845. 
The  two  ships,  "Erebus''  and  "Terror,"  con- 
tained  138  men,  (officers  and  crews,)  and  were 
victualled  for  three  years.  They  were  not 
expected  home,  unless  success  had  early  rewarded 
their  efforts,  or  some  casualty  hastened  their 
return,  before  the  close  of  1847;  nor  were  any 
tidings  expected  from  them  in  the  interval.  But 
when  the  autumn  of  1847  arrived,  without  any 
intelligence  of  the  ships,  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment was  directed  to  the  necessity  of  searching 
for  and  conveying  relief  to  them,  in  case  of 
their  being  imprisoned  in  ice  or  wrecked,  and 
in  want  of  provisions  and  means  of  transport. 
For  this  purpose  an  expedition,  in  three  divisions, 
was  fitted  out  in  the  early  part  of  last  year, 
directed  to  three  different  quarters  simultaneously, 
viz: 

First,  to  that  by  which,  in  case  of  success,  the 
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Bhipe  would  oome  out  of  the  Polar  Sea  to  the 
westward,  (or  Behring's  Strait.) 

Second,  to  that  by  which  the  j  entered  on  their 
coarse  of  discovery;  on  the  eastern  side,  (or  Davis's 
Strait.) 

And,  third,  to  an  intervening  portion  of  the 
Arctic  shore,  approachable  by  land  from  the 
Hudson  Bay  Gompan/s  settlements,  on  which  it 
was  supposed  the  crews,  if  obliged  to  abandon 
their  ships,  mi^ht  be  found. 

This  last  division  of  the  expedition  was  placed 
under  the  command  of  my  husband's  faithful 
friend,  the  companion  of  his  former  travels,  Dr. 
Sir  John  Richardson,  who  landed  at  New  York 
in  April  of  last  year,  and  hastened  to  join  his 
men  and  boats,  which  were  already  in  advance 
towards  the  Arctic  shore.  Of  this  portion  of  the 
expedition  I  may  briefly  say,  that  the  absence  of 
any  intelligence  from  Sir  John  Bichardson,  at 
this  season,  proves  he  has  been  unsuccessful  in 
the  object  of  his  search. 

.  The  expedition  intended  for  Behring's  Strait 
has  hitherto  been  a  complete  failure.  It  consisted 
of  a  single  ship,  the  Plover,  which,  owing  to 
her  setting  off  too  late,  and  to  her  bad  saOing 
properties,  did  not  even  approach  her  destination 
last  year.  The  remaining  and  most  important 
portion  of  the  searching  expedition  consists  of 
two  ships,  under  the  command  of  Sir  James 
Ross,  which  sailed  last  May  for  Davis's  Strait, 
but  did  not  succeed,  owing  to  the  state  of  the 
tide,  in  getting  into  Lancaster  Sound  till  the 
season  for  operations  had  nearly  closed.  These 
ships  are  now  wintering  in  the  ice,  and  a  store- 
ship  is  about  to  be  dispatched  from  hence  with 
provisions  and  fuel  to  enable  them  to  stay  out 
another  year,  but  one  of  these  vessels  is,  in  a 
great  degree,  withdrawn  from  active  search,  by 
Uie  necessity  of  watching  at  the  entrance  of 
Lancaster  Sound  for  the  arrival  of  intelligence 
and  instructions  from  England  by  the  whalers. 

I  have  entered  into  these  details  with  a  view 
of  proving  that,  though  the  British  Government 
has  not  forgotten  the  duty  it  owes  to  Ijie  brave 
ipen  whom  it  has  sent  on  a  perilous  service,  and 
has  spent  a  very  large  sum  in  providing  the 
means  for  their  rescue,  yet  that,  owing  to 
various  causes,  the  means  actually  in  operation 
for  this  purpose  are  quite  inadequate  to  meet  the 
extreme  exigency  of  the  case;  for  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  missing  ships  were  victualled 
for  three  years  only,  and  that  nearly  four  years 
have  now  elapsed,  so  that  the  survivors  of  so 
many  winters  in  the  ice  must  be  at  the  last 
extremity;  and  also  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  channels  by  which  the  ships  may  have 
attempted  to  force  a  passage  to  the  westward,  or 
which  they  may  have  been  compelled  by  adverse 
circumstances  to  take,  are  very  numerous  and 
complicated,  and  that  one  or  two  ships  cannot 
porisibly,  in  the  course  of  the  next  short  summer, 
explore  them  all. 

The  Board  of  Admiralty,  under  a  conviction 


of  this  fact,  has  been  induced  to  offer  a  reward 
of  £20,000  sterling  to  any  ship  or  ships  of  any 
country,  or  to  any  exploring  party  whttterer, 
which  shall  render  efficient  assistance  to  the 
missing  ships,  or  their  crewB,  or  to  any  portion 
of  them.  This  announcement,  which,  even  if 
the  sum  had  been  doubled  or  trebled,  would 
have  met  with  public  approbation,  comes^  how- 
ever, too  late  for  our  whalers,  which  had  unfor- 
tunately sailed  before  it  was  issued,  and  which, 
even  if  the  news  should  overtake  them  at  their 
fishing  grounds,  are  totally  unprepared  for  any 
prolonged  adventure,  having  only  a  few  months' 
provisions  on  board,  and  no  additional  clothing. 
To  the  American  whalers,  both  in  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific,  I  look  with  more  hope  as  competitors 
for  the  priie,  being  well  aware  of  thmr  numbers 
and  strength,  their  thorough  eauipment,  and  the 
bold  spirit  of  enterprise  whicn  animates  their 
crews.  But  I  venture  to  look  even  beyond 
these.  I  am  not  without  hope  that  you  will 
deem  it  not  unworthy  of  a  mat  and  kindred 
nation  to  take  up  the  cause  of  liumanity  which  I 
plead,  in  a  national  spirit,  and  thus  generously 
make  it  your  own. 

I  must  here  in  gratitude  adduce  the  example 
of  the  Imperial  Russian  Government,  which,  as 
I  am  led  to  hope  by  his  excellency  the  Russian 
Ambassador  in  London,  who  forwarded  a  memo- 
rial on  the  subject,  will  send  out  exploring 
parties  this  summer  ^m  the  Asiatic  side  of 
Behring's  Strait,  northwards,  in  search  of  the 
lostvessds.  It  would  be  a  noble  spectacle  to 
the  world,  if  three  great  nations,  possessed  of  the 
widest  empires  on  the  fiioe  of  the  globe,  were 
thus  to  unite  their  efforts  in  die  truly  Christian 
work  of  saving  their  perishing  fellow-men  from 
destruction. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  suggest  the  mode  in  which 
such  benevolent  efforts  might  best  be  made.  I 
will  only  say,  however,  that  if  the  conceptions^  of 
my  own  mind,  to  which  I  do  not  venture  to  ^ve 
utterance,  were  realized,  and  that  in  the  noble 
competition  which  followed,  American  seamen 
had  the  good  fortune  to  wrest  from  us  the  glory, 
as  might  be  the  case,  of  solving  the  problem  of 
the  unfound  passage,  or  the  still  greater  glory 
of  saving  our  adventurous  navigators  from  a 
lingering  fate  which  the  mind  sickens  to  dwell 
on,  though  I  should  in  either  case  regret  that 
it  was  not  my  own  brave  countrymen  in  those 
seas  whose  devotion  was  thus  rewarded,  yet 
should  I  rejoice  that  it  was  to  JJtnerica  we 
owed  our  restored  happiness,  and  should  be  for 
ever  bound  to  her  by  ties  of  affectionate  grati- 
tude. 

I  am  not  without  some  misgiving  while  I 
thus  address  you.  The  intense  anxieties  of  a 
wife  and  of  a  daughter  may  have  led  me  to 
press  too  earnestly  on  your  notice  the  trial 
under  which  we  are  suffering,  (yet  not  we  only, 
but  hundreds  of  others,)  and  to  presume  too 
much  on  the  sympathy  which  we  are  assured  is 
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felt  beyond  the  limits  of  our  own  land.  Yet,  if 
you  deem  this  to  be  the  case,  you  will  still 
find,  I  am  sure,  even  in  the  personal  intensity 
of  feelingi  an  excuse  for  the  fearlessness  with 
which  I  have  thrown  myself  on  your  generosity, 
and  will  pardon  the  homage  I  thus  pay  to  your 
own  hi^h  character,  and  to  that  of  the  people 
over  whom  you  have  the  high  distinction  to 
preside. 

I  haye  the  honour  td  be,  sir,  with  great  re- 
spect, your  obedient  servant, 

Jane  Frankun. 


The  following  is  the  appropriate  reply  of  our 
government  to  the  appeal  of  Lady  Franklin,  in 
behalf  of  her  lost  husband. 

Department  or  State,  7 
FTosAtngton,  April  25,  1849.     S 

Madam: — Your  letter  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  dated  April  4th,  1849,  has  been 
received  by  him,  and  he  has  instructed  me  to 
make  to  you  the  following  reply : 

The  appeal  made,  in  the^tter  with  which  you 
have  honoured  him,  is  such  as  would  strongly 
enlist  the  sympathy  of  the  rulers  and  the  people 
of  any  portion  of  the  civilized  world: 

To  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  who 
share  so  largely  in  the  emotions  which  a^tate 
the  public  mind  of  your  own  country,  the  name 
of  Sir  John  Franklin  has  been  endeared  by  his 
heroic  virtues,  and  the  sufferings  and  sacnfices 
which  he  has  encountered  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind. The  appeal  of  his  wife  and  daughter,  in 
their  distress,  has  been  borne  across'  the  waters, 
asking  the  assistance  of  a  kindred  people  to  save 
the  brave  men  who  embarked  in  his  unfortunate 
expedition;  and  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
who  have  watched  with  the  deepest  interest  that 
hazardous  enterprise,  will  now  respond  to  that 
appeal,  by  the  expression  of  their  united  wishes, 
that  every  proper  effort  may  be  made  by  this 
Government,  for  the  rescue  of  your  husband  and 
hb  companions. 

To  accomplish  the  objects  you  have  in  view, 
the  attention  of  American  navigators,  and  espe- 
cially of  our  whalers,  will  be  immediately  in- 
voked. All  the  information  in  the  possession  of 
this  Government,  to  enable  them  to  aid  in  dis- 
covering the  missing  ships,  relieving  their  crews, 
and  restoring  them  to  their  fammes,  shall  be 
spread  far  and  wide  among  our  people,  and  all 
that  the  Executive  Government  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  exercise  of  its  constitutional  powers, 
can  effect  to  meet  this  requisition  on  American 
enterprise,  skill  and  bravery,  will  be  promptly 
undertaken. 

The  hearts  of  the  American  people  will  be 
deeply  touched  by  your  eloquent  address  to 
their  Chief  Magistrate,  and  they  will  join  with 
you  in  an  earnest  prayer  to  Him  whose  spirit  is 
on  the  waters,  that  your  husband  and  his  com- 


panions may  yet  he-restored  to  then:  countiy  and 
their  friends. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be  your  Ladyship's 
friend  and  obedient  servant,  * 

John  M.  Clayton. 


For  Friendi'  Rerlev. 
INTEBESTINa   INCIDENT. 

The  following  circumstance  appears  among  the 
Memoirs  of  Samuel  FothergiU,  who  visited  this 
country  near  the  middle  of  last  century.  The 
case  may  be  justly  considered  as  one  in  which 
divine  interposition  was  delurly  manifested ;  and 
it  was  related  to  him  by  the  Friend  who  wafl 
herself  the  subject  of  the  narrative.  The  place 
is  not  clearly  designated,  but  appears  to  have 
been  near  the  boi^era  of  the  settled  portion  of 
Pennsylvania  or  Yirginia. 

That  part  of  the  country  was  then  much 
infested  with  wolves,  and  the  narrator  was  a 
widow,  who  lived  with  her  son,  and  he  cultivated 
a  small  piece  of  land,  from  which  they  derived  a 
frugal  subsistence*  Their  nearest  neighbour,  who 
lived  a  few  miles  distant^  through  the  forest, 
came  early  one  afternoon  to  request  she  would 
visit  his  wife,  who  was  suddenly  taken  very  ill, 
and  stay  with  her  while  he  went  for  medical 
advice.  With  this  she  complied,  and  putting  up 
in  a  basket  a  few  needful  things  for  the  sick 
woman,  she  told  her  son  she  did  not  expect  to 
return  before  th8  next  morning,  and  set  out  and 
reached  the  place  in  safety. 

With  suitable  remedies  the  invalid  soon 
recovered,  and  her  husband  coming  speedily 
back,  the  widow  concluded  to  return  home  that 
evening,  hoping,  as  it  was  a  fine  moonlight  night, 
that  she  might  pass  the  forest  without  danger ; 
but  on  crossing  an  open  glade,  she  saw  a  com- 
pany of  wolves  drinking  at  a  pool  of  water  at 
some  distance,  which  made  her  sensible  of  her 
great  rashness  and  imprudence,  knowing  that, 
unless  she  could  pass  unobserved,  her  destruction 
was  inevitable,  as  no  human  help  was  at  hand ; 
for,  though  her  home  was  now  in  sight,  she 
could  not  get  in,  believing  her  son  would  be  in 
bed,  and  the  cottage  fast.  In  this  strait  she 
lifted  up  her  heart  to  God  in  earnest  prayer,  that 
he  who  had  often  strengthened  and  consoled  her 
in  many  troubles,  would  now  be  pleased  to 
interpose  for  her  help,  and  that,  as  she  was 
returning  from  a  work  of  charity,  he  would  not 
permit  her  to  be  devoured  by  these  savage 
creatures.  Her  mind  became  composed,  and  she 
ran  quickly  forward;  on  crossing  a  fence  she 
looked  bade,  and  perceived  that  one  of  the 
wolves  had  raised  his  head  and  discovered  her ; 
he  uttered  a  shrill  cry,  and  immediately  the  whole 
pack  was  in  pursuit 

Meanwhile  her  son,  not  expecting  her,  had 
retired  to  rest,  but  he  could  not  sleep;  a  strange 
and  unusual  anxiety  came  over  his  mind,  whiok 
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continually  increased;  he  got  up  and  made  a 
large  fire  of  wood,  which  blazed  brightly,  by 
which  he  sat  down.  In  a  short  time  he  thought 
he  heard  his  mother's  Toice  calling  to  him,  and 
opening  the  door  he  perceived  her  followed  by 
several  wolves;  one  was  so  near  as  almost  to 
touch  her  shoulder  with  his  paw.  The  sudden 
light  dazzled  and  checkedthem,  and  for  a  moment 
they  fell  back,  which  gave  her  time  to  rush  in 
and  close  the  door,  when  she,  with  her  son,  both 
greatlj^  affected  by  the  deliverance,  united  in 
returning  thanks  for  the  merciful  interposition 
which  had  so  remarkably  preserved  her  life. 

L. 


0PINI0N8  AND  PRAOTIOE  OF  THE  FRIMITIVS 
CHRISTIANS  FOR  THE  FIRST  THREE  CENTURIBB 
IN  RELATION  TO  WAR. 

Evej^  narration  concerning  the  early  lovers  of 
Christianity,  gives  them  a  character  composed 
of  those  attributes  which  were  so  zealously  com- 
mended^ by  our  Saviour.  They  met  toge^er : 
they  joined  in  prayer,  they  sang  hymns  m  con- 
cert. Their  love,  their  humility,  their  forgiveness, 
and  their  endurance,  were  adnured  and  celebrated 
in  the  heathen  world.  We  are  informed  by  a 
learned  writer  on  this  subject,  that — "Whenever 
they  were  sought  for  in  order  to  condemnation, 
they  were  not  solicitous  for  opportunities  to 
escape.  And  if  they  did  not  run  away  from 
suffering,  much  less  did  they  oppose  it,  and  make 
tumults  and  parties  to  defend  themselves.  No ! 
they  were  led  as  lambs  to  the  slaughter ;  and 
as  the  sheep  before  the  shearers  are  dumb,  so 
opened  they  not  their  mouths,  but  committed 
their  cause  to  Him  that  judges  righteously,  and 
who  has  said,  'Vengeance  is  mine;  I  will  repay 
it.' ''.....  "They  did  not  think  it  enough 
not  to  return  evil  for  evil,  or  barely  to  forgive 
iheir  enemies,  unless  they  did  them  all  the 
kindness  that  lay  in  their  power."  "They  did 
not  confine  their  bounty  within  the  narrow  limits 
of  a  party,  this  or  that  sect  of  men ;  but  embraced 
an  object  of  love  and  pity,  wherever  they  met  it. 
They  were  kind  to  all  men,  even  to  their  bitterest 
enemies  J  and  that  with  a  charity  as  large  as  the 
circles  of  the  sun,  that  visits  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  shines  as  well  upon  a  dreary  prospect, 
as  upon  a  pleasant  garden.^ 

A  preliminary  objection  may  here  be  advanced, 
and  it  may  be  said,  that  the  Christians  refused 
to  fight,  not  because  of  their  aversion  to  war, 
but  because  of  the  idolatry  connected  with  the 
military  service  of  Rome;  that  the  oath  which 
every  soldier  was  obliged  to  take,  was  full  of 
idolatry;  that  the  standards  had  divine  honours 
paid  to  them ;  and  that  images  of  the  emperors 
were  to  be  worshipped. 

We  at  once  admit  that  the  Christians  shunned 
every  vestige  of  idolatiy,  and  that  this  was  one 
cause  of  their  refusal  to  bear  arms,  and  indeed 
it  is  so  stated  by  TertuUian  himself.    But  this 


was  not  the  only  reason;  for  their  repugnance 
arose  also  from  the  belief  that  it  was  uruawful 
and  unckrisUan  to  fight,  a  belief  that  was 
founded  on  three  notions: — ^First,  that  it  was 
their  duty,  according  to  the.  Scriptures,  to  love 
their  enemies^  a  duty  that  cannot  be  performed 
by  their  destruction.  Secondly,  that  in  obedience 
to  the  commands  of  Christ,  it  became  them  to 
abstain  from  all  violence,  and  to  be  distinguished 
as  the  followers  of  peace.  "The  great  King  of 
heaven,"  observes  Isidore  of  Pelusium,  ''came 
down  from  above  to  deliver  to  the  world  rules 
for  an  heavenly  conduct,  which  he  has  placed  in 
a  certain  mode  of  contending  quite  contraiy  to 
that  in  the  Olympic  games*  There,  he  that 
fights  and  gets  the  better,  receives  the  crown. 
Here,  he  that  is  struck  and  bears  it  meekly,  has 
the  honour  and  applause.  There,  he  that  returns 
blow  for  blow;  here,  he  that  turns  the  other 
cheek,  is  celebrated  in  the  theatre  of  angels;  for 
the  victory  is  not  measured  by  revenge,  but  by  a 
wise  and  generous  patience.  This  is  the  new 
law  of  crowns;  this  is  the  new  way  of  contending 
for  the  masteiy."  Thirdly,  they  ioaked  upon  i& 
slaughter  of  men  ir^wary  as  neither  more  nor 
less  than  direct  rnxBrder.  So  great  was  their 
abhorrence  of  this  crime*  and  so  sincere  the 
respect  thev  paid  to  human  life,  that  they 
refased  to  be  present  even  at  the  gladiatorial 
shows,  or  any  other  exhibitions,  where  it  might 
be  taken  away.  Athenagoras,  Tatian,  Thcophuus 
of  Antioch,  and  Minutius  Felix,  all  agree  in 
asserting  that  they  would  not  attend  the  con- 
flicts of  gladiators,  and  they  give  their  reason  for 
so  doing.  "This  we  do,"  says  Theophilus,  "lest 
we  should  become  partakers  of  ^e  murders 
committed  there." 

There  is  extant  a  short  epistle  of  Barnabas, 
who  was  the  companion  of  St.  Paul,  and  here  we 
find  language  confirmatory  of  the  spirit  instilled 
by  Jesus.  "The  Lord  hath  given  us  another 
form,  that  we  should  have  our  souls  like  the  soul 
of  a  child  ;^^ — and  enumerating  the  qualities 
essential  to  one  who  would  walk  in  the  path  of 
light — "Thou  shalt  be  gentle,  thou  shalt  be 
quiet,  ihou  shalt  not  keep  any  hatred  in  thy 
heart  against  thy  brother.  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  above  thy  ovm  soul.  Thou  shalt 
never  cause  divisions,  but  shalt  make  peace 
between  those  that  are  at  variance,  and  bring 
them  together."  But  the  way  of  darkness  is 
trodden  by  those  who  are  influenced  by  "pride 
of  power,  murder,  rapine,  malice,  covetousness," 
&c. 

2.  Clement,  bishop  of  Home,  who  is  honour- 
ably mentioned  bv  St.  Paul  as  a  fellow  laboureri 
has  left  one  epistle,  written  to  the  Corinthians. 
It  is  replete  with  meekness,  charity,  and  peace. 

"You  were  all  of  yon  humble  minded,  not 
boasting  of  any  thing,  desiring  rather  to  be 
subject  than  to  govern,  to  give  than  to  reodve. 
Thus  a  firm  and  blessed  and  profitable  peace  was 
given  unto  you^  and  an  insatiable  desire  of  doing 
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eood/'  Then  showing  the  natare  of  disBentdon; 
he  ¥nrite8,  "In  a  word,  envy  and  strife  have 
overtomed  whole  cities,  and  rooted  out  great 
nations  from  off  the  earth.  .  .  .  Let  us  therefore 
humble  ourselves,  brethren,  laying  a^ide  all 
pride,  and  boasting,  and  foolishness,  and  anger. 
.  .  .  Especially  remembering  the  words  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  which  he  spake,  teaching  gentleness 
and  long-fiuffering;  for  thus  he  said,  <Be  ye 
merciful,  that  ye  may  obtain  mercy;  forgive, 
that  it  may  be  forgiven  unto  you,'  &q.  Let  us 
return  to  that  peace  which  was  the  mark  that 
from  the  beginning  waa  set  before  us.  .  .  . 
The  heavens,  holding  fast  to  His  appointment, 
aro  subject  to  Him  in  peace.  Day  and  night 
accomplish  the  courses  that  He  has  allotted  to 
them,  not  disturbing  one  another.  The  sun  and 
moon,  and  all  the  companies  and  constellations 
of  stars,  run  the  courses  that  He  has  appointed 
to  them  in  concord,  without  departing  in  the 
least  from  them.  •  .  .  Even  the  smaUest  crear 
tures  live  together  in  peace.  All  these  has  the 
great  Creator  commanded  to  observe  concord 
and  peace,  being  good  to  My  hut  especially  to  ua, 
who  flee  to  his  mercy  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."  .  .  .  "Who  is  able  to  express  the 
obligation  of  the  love  of  God?"  .  .  .  "There  is 
nothing  base  and  sordid  in  charity;  charity  lifbs 
not  itself  above  others;  admits  of  no  divisions;  is 
not  seditious;  but  does  all  things  in  peace  and 
amity." 

8.  Of  Hennas,  who  is  saluted  by  St  Pftul  as  a 
contemporaiy  Christian,  there  is  remaining  a 
book,  entitled— "The  Shepherd  or  Pastor."  We 
there  meet  with  these  passages:  "Be  innocent 
and  without  disguise,  so  shalt  thou  1)e  like  an 
infimt,  who  knows  no  malice,  which  destroys  the 
life*  of  man.  .  .  .  Keep  peace  evermore  with  thy 
brother.  Be  patient;  for  if  thou  shalt  be  patient, 
the  Holy  Spirit,  which  dweUeth  in  thee,  shall 
be  pure,  and  not  be  darkened  by  any  other 
evil  spirits.  But  if  any  an^er  overtake  thee, 
presently  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  is  in  thee,  will 
be  straitened,  and  seek  to  depart  from  thee. 
Anger  is  foolish,  and  light,  and  empty:  now 
bitterness  is  bred  through  folly;  by  bitterness, 
anger;  by  anger,  fury."     Among  &e  works  of 


mercy.'  Pray  for  all  the  saints ;  pray  also  for 
kings,  and  all  that  are  in  authority;  and  for 
those  who  persecute  yoUy  and  hate  you,  and  aft 
the  enemies  of  the  cross;  that  your  fruits  may 
he  manifest  in  all  things,  and  that  ye  may  he 
perfect  in  ChristV  Soon  after  the  martyrdom 
of  Polycarp,  a  circular  epistle,  concerning  recent 

gersecutions,  was  written  to  the  church  of 
myrna,  and  we  meet  with  this  passa^ :  "Who 
can  fail  to  admire  the  greatness  of  weir  mind, 
and  that  wonderful  patience,  and  love  of  their 
Master,  which  then  appeared  in  them  ?  Who, 
when  they  were  so  flayed  with  whipping,  that 
the  frame  and  structure  of  their  bodies  were  laid 
open  to  their  very  inward  veins  and  arteries, 
nevertheless  endured  it.  Not  one  of  them  let  so 
much  as  a  sigh  or  a  groan  escape  from  them."—* 
Maenamara^s  Prize  Essay, 

[To  be  eoatloaed.] 


iniquity  he  places — "wicked  riots,  pride,  and 
remembrance  of  injuries,"  and  opposes  to  them 
"fiuth,  charity,  concord."  "Do  not  be  conten- 
tiousy  but  quiet;  keq»  up  brotherhood  to  bear 
affronts." 

4.  Polycarp  has  left  strong  testimony  in  &vonr 
of  our  principles;  though  aU  that  remains  of  his 
works  is  a  veiy  brief  epistle  to  the  Philippians. 
He  was  the  duciple  of  John,  and  related  "what 
he  had  received  from  eye-witnesses  concerning 
the  Lord."  He  says  that  Christians  are  to 
abstain  from  "rendering  evUfor  evil,  or  raiting 
for  railing,  or  striking  for  striking,  or  cursing 
for  cursing;  but  to  remember  what  the  Lord 
bath  tauffht  us— 'Foijgive,  and  ye  shall  be  for- 
given:   DC  ye  meroifrd;  that   ye  may  obtain 


A  SOUTHERK  COTTON   MILL. 

Mr.  Bryant,  writing  from  Georgia  to  the  N.  T. 
Evening  Post,  gives  an  interesting  account  of  a 
cotton  mill  near  Augusta. 

"But  what  interested  me  most,  was  a  visit  to  a 
cotton  null  in  the  neighbourhood, — a  sample  of  a 
class  of  manufacturing  establishments,  where  the 
poor  white  people  of  this  State  and  of  South 
Carolina  find  occupation.  It  is  a  larae  manufac- 
tory, and  the  machinery  is  in  as  perfect  order  as 
in  any  of  the  mills  of  the  north.  'Here,'  said  a 
gentleman  who  accompanied  us,  as  we  entered 
the  long  apartment  in  the  second  story,  'you 
will  see  a  sample  of  the  brunettes  of  the  piny 
woods.' 

"The  girls  of  various  ages,  who  are  employed 
at  the  spindles,  had,  for  the  most  part,  a  sallow, 
sickly  complexion,  and  in  many  of  their  faces,  I 
remarked  that  look  of  mingled  distrust  and 
dejection  which  often  accompanies  the  condition 
of  extreme,  hopeless  poverty.  *  These  poor  girls,' 
said  one  of  our  party,  *  think  themselves  extremely 
fortunate  to  be  employed  here,  and  accept  work 
gladly.  Hiey  come  from  the  most  barren  parts 
of  Carolina  and  (Georgia,  where  their  families 
live  wretchedly,  often  upon  unwholesome  food, 
and  as  idly  as  wretchedly,  for  hitherto  there  has 
been  no  manual  occupation  provided  for  them 
from  which  they  do  not  shrink  as  disgraceful,  on 
account  of  its  being  the  occupation  of  slaves.  In 
these  factories  negroes  are  not  employed  as 
operatives,  and  this  gives  the  calling  of  the  fiuy 
tory  ffirl  a  certain  dignity.  You  would  be  sur- 
prised to  see  the  change  which  a  short  time 
effects  in  these  poor  people.  They  come  bare> 
fobted,  dirty,  and  in  rags;  they  are  scoured,  put 
into  shoes  and  stockings,  set  at  worit,  and  sent 
regularly  to  Sunday  school,  where  they  are 
taught  what  none  of  them  have  been  taught 
before — ^to  read  and  write.  In  a  short  time 
they  become  expert  at  their  work;  they  lose 
their  sullen  shyness,  and  their   phyqiognomj 
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becomes  oompantiTely  open  and  cheerful.  Their 
Cunilies  axe  relicTed  from  the  temptations  to 
theft  and  other  shameful  courses  which  accom- 
pany the  condition  of  porert j  without  occupa- 
tion/ 

<<<They  have  a  good  deal  of  the  poke^easy 
manner  of  the  piny  woods  about  them  yet^'  said 
one  of  our  party,  a  Qeorgian.  It  was  true,  I  per- 
ceived that  they  had  not  yet  acquired  all  that 
alacrity  and  quickness  in  their  work  which  you 
see  in  the  work  people  <^  the  New  Enghmd  mills. 
In  one  <^  the  upper  stories  I  saw  a  girl  of  a 
dearer  complexion  than  the  rest^  with  two  long 
curls  swinging  behind  each  ear,  as  she  stepped 
about  with  the  air  of  a  dutchess.  'That  girl  is 
from  the  North,'  said  our  conductor;  'at  first  we 
placed  an  expert  operatiTe  from  the  north  in  each 
story  of  the  building,  as  an  instructor  and  pattern 
to  the  rest.' 

''I  haye  nnce  learned  that  some  attempts 
were  made  at  first  to  induce  the  poor  wlute 
people  to  work  side  by  side  with  the  blacks  in 
these  miUs.  They  utterly  failed;  and  the  ques- 
tion then  became  with  the  proprietors  whether 
they  should  employ  blacks  only  or  whites  only; 
whether  they  should  give  these  poor  people  an 
occupation  which,  while  it  tended  to  elevate 
their  condition,  secured  a  more  expert  dass  of 
work  people  than  the  negroes  could  be  expected 
to  become,  or  whether  they  should  rely  upon  the 
less  intelligent  and  more  negligent  services  of 
daves.  They  dedded  at  length  upon  banishing 
the  labour  of  blacks  from  their  mills.  At 
Graniteville,  in  South  Carolina,  about  ten  miles 
from  the  Savannah  river,  a  little  manufacturing 
village  has  latdy  been  built  up,  where  the 
families  of  the  crackers,  as  they  are  called, 
reclaimed  from  their  idle  lives  in  tibe  woods,  are 
settled,  and  white  labour  only  is  employed.  The 
enterprise  is  said  to  be  in  a  most  proiqperous 
condition. 

''Only  coarse  cloths  are  made  in  these  mills — 
strong  thick  fiibrics,  suitable  for  negro  shirting — 
and  the  demand  for  this  kind  of  goods,  I  am 
told,  is  greater  than  the  supply.  Every  yard 
made  in  this  manufactoiy  at  Augusta,  is  taken 
off  as  soon  as  it  leaves  the  loom.  I  fdl  in  with 
a  Northern  man  in  the  course  of  the  day,  who 
told  me  that  these  mills  had  driven  the  Northern 
manufacturer  of  coarse  cottons  out  of  the  Southern 
market 

"  '  The  buildings  are  erected  here  more  cheaply,' 
he  continued;  'there  is  &r  less  expense  in  fuel, 
and  the  wages  of  the  work  people  are  less.  At 
first  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  'cracker'  families 
were  engaged  for  little  more  than  their  board ; 
their  wages  are  now  better;  but  they  are  still 
low.  I  am  about  to  go  to  the  North,  and  I 
shall  do  my  best  to  permiade  some  of  my  friends, 
who  have  been  almost  mined  by  this  Southern 
competition,  to  come  to  Augusta  and  set  up  cotton 
mills.' 

"  There  is  water  power  at  Augusta  snffident 


to  turn  the  machinery  of  many  large  establish- 
ments. A  cand  from  the  Savannah  river  brings 
in  a  large  volume  of  water,  which  passes  from 
level  to  level,  and  might  be  made  to  turn  the 
spindles  and  drive  the  looms  of  a  populous 
manufacturing  town.  Such  it  will  become,  if 
any  fdth  is  to  be  placed  in  present  indications, 
and  a  considerable  manufacturing  population 
will  be  settled  at  this  place,  drawn  from  the  half 
wild  inhabitants  of  the  most  barren  parts  of  the 
Southern  States.  I  look  upon  the  introduction 
of  manu&ctures  at  the  south  as  an  event  of  the 
most  favourable  promise  for  that  part  of  the 
country,  since  it  both  condenses  a  class  of  popu- 
lation too  thinly  scattered  to  have  the  ben^t  of 
the  institutions  of  civilized  life — of  education 
and  religion — and  restores  one  branch  of  labour 
at  least  to  its  proper  dignity,  in  a  region  where 
manud  labour  has  been  the  badge  of  servitude 
and  dependence. 


THE  ENCHANTED  BAT. 
A  BEMAKKABLK   CASE  OF  MIRAGE. 

The  following  adventure  of  a  boat's  crew,  in 
their  voyage  from  Possession  Idand,  a  small 
guano  station  near  the  coast  of  South  Africa,  to 
Wdwich  Bay  on  the  mainland,  is  extracted  from 
the  '  Cape  Town  Mirror,'  a  veiy  meritorious  mis- 
cellany recently  commenced : 

"  The  breese  was  very  light,  and  it  was  mid- 
night before  we  heard  the  breakers  on  Pelican 
Pointy  a  long  spit  of  sand,  forming  the  western 
side  of  Wdwich  Bay.  It  was  thenolowing  fresh, 
with  very  thick  weather,  and  we  stood  off  till 
morning.  At  daylight  on  the  12th  we  stood  in 
agdn  for  Pelican  Point ;  as  the  wind  now  blew 
from  the  south  east,  which  .was  directly  off  *  the 
bay,  we  found  it  would  be  necessary  to  work  in. 
I  therefore  filled  the  ballast-casks,  to  give  the  boat 
a  better  hold  on  the  water,  and  kept  three  hands 
bailing,  as  she  then  leaked  very  Imdly.  In  this 
way  we  got  in  before  evening,  near  enough  to  see, 
close  to  the  beach,  on  the  east  side  of  the  bay, 
opposite  Pdican  Point,  a  small  storehouse,  built 
of  planks,  with  a  large  triangle  or  'shears '  near 
it,  such  as  are  used  to  fasten  cattle  to  for  slaugh- 
tering. 

"  The  wind,  however,  continued  adverse,  and 
we  were  unable  to  effect  a  landing  before  sunset, 
and  were  thus  obliged  to  stand  out  to  sea  again. 
As  the  evening  advanced,  the  wind  drew  round  to 
the  south  west,  and  was  thus  driving  us  gradudly 
over  towards  the  land  north  of  the  bapr,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Swakop  river.  Not  being  able  to 
wear  the  boat,  for  fear  of  her  filling,  we  were 
obliged  to  '  dub-haul '  her,  ',by  throwing  ov^u 
boara,  on  the  weath^-bow,  a  sail  lashed  to  an 
oar,  and  this  made  fast  by  a  line  pasdng  round  to 
the  lee-bow  of  the  boat  The  sdl  and  oar  floated 
on  the  surface,  and  not  being  so  high  out  of  water 
as  the  boat,  were  not  carri^  forward  so  fast  by 
the  force  of  the  wind.    Thus  the  line,  pulling  at 
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the  lee-bow,  gradually  drew  the  boat's  head  roond 
to  the  south  east,  and  she  then  drifted  along 
parallel  with  the  land.  I  have  given  this  explana- 
tion not  for  the  benefit  of  seamen,  who  of  course 
do  not  need  it,  but  for  those  readers  who  maj 
ne^er  hftppen  to  have  seen  a  boat  put  about  in  this 
£Bkahion. 

^'  My  companions  were  now  ready  to  give  up 
altogether,  believing  that  we  should  never  reach 
the  land.  They  were  quite  worn  out,  and  for  a 
time  refused  to  lend  a  hand  in  working  the  boat, 
declaring  that  it  was  useless,  and  that  our  case 
was  desperate.  At  length,  after  much  reasoning 
and  persuasion,  I  induced  them  to  aid  in  making 
one  more  trial. 

''By  good  fortune,  shorUy  after  midnight,  the 
wind,  for  the  first  time  since  we  left  the  ship, 
came  out  from  the  northward,  and  enabled  us  to 
stand  in,  as  we  thought,  directly  for  the  bay. 
What  was  our  surprise  and  alarm,  then,  to  find, 
when  the  sun  rose  over  the  eastern  mountains, 
that  we  were  approaching  a  part  of  the  coast  of 
which  we  had  n'Ot  the  slightest  recollection  !  On 
our  starboard-bow,  where  we  expected  to  see  Pe- 
lican Point,  was  a  low  sandy  island,  that  we  had 
no  knowledge  of  whatever.  Other  islands  lay 
right  ahead  between  us  and  the  mountains.  The 
hut  and  the  shears  were  nowhere  to  be  seen.  We 
ooold  not  tell  what  to  make  of  it.  I  b^an  to  be 
afraid  that  we  had  been  carried  by  a  current  to  a 

{lace  laid  down  on  the  chart  as  Sandwich  Har- 
our,  about  thirty  miles  south  of  Walwich  Bay, 
though  how  we  could  have  oome  so  fiur  in  so  short 
a  time  I  could  not  ima^ne. 

''  We  continued  to  stand  on,  in  great  wonder 
and  perplexity,  till  Frederick  Noon  suddenly  ex- 
claimed, 'Seel  there  is  a  woman  in  a  white 
shairl  on  that  island.'  We  looked,  and  certainly 
saw  something  that  had  very  much  the  appearance 
he  described.  But  while  we  were  doubting  and 
q>eculating  upon  it,  the  supposed  woman  suddenly 
imfolded  her  wings  and  flew  off,  in  the  shape  of  a 

Eelican,  with  brown  wings  and  a  white  neck  and 
ead.  We  had  a  hearty  laugh  at  Fred's  mistake, 
but  were  at  the  same  time  puzzled  to  think  how 
it  was  that  we  had  not  discovered  the  deception 
till  the  bird  flew  away,  as  the  distance  did  not 
seem  great  enough  to  give  rise  to  such  an  error. 

"  At  length,  as  we  kept  drawing  in  to  the  land, 
some  one  cried  out — '  There  is  a  village,  and  the 
people  about  it.'  And  ^sure  enough  there  they 
were,  ri^t  before  u.<9,  and,  as  it  seemed,  not  hau 
a  mile  distant.  There  was  a  row  of  round-topped 
huts  above  the  beach ;  and  the  people,  in  clothing 
of  various  colours,  were  standmg  before  them, 
uparently  engaged  in  watching  our  motions. 
The  little  naked  brown  children  could  also  be  dis- 
tinguished running  about  at  tilie  odge  of  the  water. 
The  people  seemed  to  be  numerous,  and  we  were 
at  first  uncertain  how  to  act.  At  length,  after  a 
brief  oonsiderati<»,  I  determined  to  take  the  risk 
of  landing  alone.  Putting  off  a  part  of  my 
clothesy  in  order  to  swim  ashore,  and  giving  my 


watch  and  some  other  small  articles  which  I  had 
about  mo,  to  Frederick  to  keep,  I  directed  my 
companions,  in  case  they  saw  any  harm  befall  me, 
to  bear  away  immediately  for  an  anchorage  laid 
down  on  the  coast  to  the  northward,  where  it  was 
possible  that  ^ej  might  find  a  trading  vessel,  et 
at  least  obtain  some  provisions  on  shore. 

I  then  jumped  into  the  water.  The  splash 
which  I  made  produced  a  miraculous  effect :  the 
whole  crowd  of  people  on  shore,  great  and  smaU, 
gray,  red,  and  brown,  instatftly  soared  up  into  the 
air,  and  flew  away  in  a  cloud  of  pelicans,  flamin- 
goes, sand-pipexs,  and  other  birds.  This  put  the 
climax  to  our  perplexity.  We  were  too  much 
astonish^  to  be  amused  at  our  strange  blunder. 
Bearing  up  again  for  the  shore,  we  presently  ar« 
rived  at  the  beach,  and  landed.  On  goine  up  to 
the  supposed  village,  it  proved  to  be  the  weleton 
of  an  enormous  whale,  whose  arehed  ribs  had 
taken  the  appearance  of  a  row  of  native  huts. 
Still  it  seemed  very  singular  that  we  should  have 
been  so  completely  deceived  at  so  short  a  distance. 

"  On  looking  about  us,  we  found  that  not  only 
was  the  land  we  stood  on  an  island,  but  we  were 
surrounded  by  numberless  low  sandy  islets,  be- 
tween which  the  sea  was  running  in  and  out  in 
the  strangest  manner.  My  companions  now  be- 
came greatly  alarmed,  declaring  that  we  should 
all  perish  if  we  remained  there,  and  insisting  that 
we  should  quit  this  desolate  and  unknown  region, 
and  look  for  Walwich  Bay.  To  quiet  them,  and 
to  clear  up  the  uncertainty  of  our  situation,  I  re- 
solved, as  it  was  now  nearly  noon,  to  get  an  ob- 
servation, and  determine  our  real  situatMm.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  went  back  to  the  boat,  and  stood 
out  from  the  land,  in  order  to  obtain  a  clear 
horizon.  On  taking  the  altitude  of  the  sun,  and 
making  the  calculation,  I  found  that  we  were  in 
the  precise  latitude  of  Walwich  Bay.  The  others 
thought  that  I  was  deceiving  them ;  but  feeling 
positive  I  was  right^  I  reserved  to  stand  in  for  the 
shore  again,  in  hopes  that  the  mystery  would  be 
cleared  up. 

"^And  now  a  wonderful  change  was  apparent 
The*  sun,  having  passed  the  meridian,  was  now 
shining  with  a  western  declination.  A  smart 
breeze,  moreover,  had  arisen  and  swept  away  the 
haze  that  hung  over  the  land.  With  it,  and  with 
the  change  in  the  position  of  the  sun,  the  mirage^ 
which  hid  been  £he  cause  of  all  our  perplexities, 
had  disappeared.  Eveiything  was  now  fiuniliar 
to  us  as  we  had  seen  it  on  the  previous  afternoon. 
There  was  Pelican  Point,  with  the  skeleton  of  the 
whale,  and  the  hundreds  of  birds  about  it,  no 
longer  magnified  by  the  deceptive  haze,  but  in 
their  natural  proportions.  The  straits  which  had 
converted  it  into  an  island  were  now  dianged  to 
dry  land,  as  was  also  the  seeming  sea  whi(£  had 
flowed  about  the  sv^d-hills  on  shore,  and  turned 
them  into  so  many  islets.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  bay,  the  store  and  the  triangle,  which  had 
been  concealed  by  the  mist,  were  phiinly  visible. 
The  souroe  of  all  our  mistakes  was  now  apparent; 
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at  the  flame  time,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  any 
other  persons,  coming  in  as  we  did,  would  haye 
been  equally  deoeiyed.  When  we  told  the  mis- 
sionaries of  our  troubles  and  perplexities  on  this 
occasion,  they  were  very  much  amused,  and  said 
that  they  had  at  first  been  frequently  puzslad, 
both  at  the  bay  and  in  trayellmg  through  the 
country,  by  the  delusiye  appearances  of  the  mirage, 
to  which  it  required  some  time  to  become  so  ac- 
customed as  not  to  be  misled.  The  bay,  they 
said,  from  its  shape,  and  the  nature  of  the  country 
about  it,  seemed  to  be  peculiarly  subject  to  those 
variations  in  the  density  and  refractiye  power  of 
the  atmosphere  which  giye  rise  to  these  singular 
effects.  I  haye  been  thus  particular  in  describing 
them,  thinking  that  it  may  be  of  use  to  put  my 
brother  mariners  on  their  guard  against  this  source 
of  deception  on  approaehing  a  coast/' 

Chambtrt^B  JEdinburgh  Journal. 


For  Vrieadi'  Re?l0V. 
SILENTLY  THE  LIGHT  DEW  FALLETH. 

Silently  the  light  dew  ialleth 

On  the  lowly  plants  of  earth. 
Gently,  and  unseen  it  calleth 

Fairest  flowhrets  into  birth. 
Thus  the  Father  sheds  his  spirit 

Ever  on  his  chosen  few. 
To  refresh  the  hearts  that  humbly 

Still  the  «  narrow  path"  pursue ; 
Bringing  to  the  faint  a  cordial,^ 

Sweet  as  summer  evening  dew. 

Cheer  thee,  then,  thou  weary  pilgrim, 

Though  with  cares  thy  path  be  set, 
Bowing  to  the  earth  thy  sad  heart — 

Can  a  God  of  Love  forget  7 
He  who  clothes  the  perfumed  lilies 

In  such  beautiful  array^ 
Will  He  not  his  Holy  Spirit 

Grant  to  ikssp  thee  on  thy  way  7 
Art  thou  not  of  greater  value 

In  the  Father's  sight  than  they  f 
J>9f  Crea,  4th  mo.  17th,  1849. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Euaops.-— TIu)  steamship  Hibernia  arrived  at 
Boston  on  the  12th  inst.,  bringing  inteUigeace  from 
Liverpool  to  the  28th  ult.  From  England  there  is 
not  much  of  interest  There  was  much  speculation 
on  the  probabilities  of  a  defeat  of  the  Government 
biUs  for  a  ohanse  in  the  Navigation  Laws,  and  for 
a'^Bate  in  aid"  of  Lriah destitution.  The  latter 
bill  proposes,  that  when  the  Poor  Bate  in  any  dis- 
trict in  Ireland  amounts  to  five  shillings  on  the 
pound,  and  is  still  insufficient,  an  additional  rate  of 
two  shilUn^s  shall  be  levied  on  that  district,  and  on 
the  whole  Union  of  which  it  is  part :  and  if  this, 
too,  proves  iosofiicient,  an  additional  mte  of  six- 
pence sliaU  be  levied  on  all  Ireland.  It  is  also  pro- 
posed that  the  additional  rate  shall  not  be  laid  until 
the  first  is  colUctedy  and  that  the  guardians  of  the 
poor  shall  have  power  to  sell  all  Umd  owing  arrears 
of  rate.  The  Navigation  bill  passed  the  House  of 
Commons  by  a  majority  of  61.  A  change  of  Minis- 


ters is  expected  in  the  event  of  these  bills  being 
lost.  France  continues  tranquil.  The  expedition 
in  aid  of  the  Pope  sailed  from  Marseilles  for  Civita 
Vecchia  on  the  22d.  A  bill  granting  12,000,000 
francs,  half  in  money  and  half  in  (xovemment 
stocks,  as  indemnity  to  the  proprietors  of  ^slaves  in 
the  French  colonies,  passed  second  reading  in  the 
Assembly  on  the  23d.  The  government  has  appro- 
priated ^re  hundred  thousand  francs  to  guard 
against  the  spread  of  the  cholera.  The  disease  was 
decreasing  in  Paris.  There  were  nineteen  deaths 
in  hospital,  and  six  in  other  establishments,  during 
the  two  days  prior  to  the  28th.  The  number  of 
cases  in  France  during  the  last  six  months  is  stated 
at  4,500,  of  which  2,500  were  fatal.  The  Sardinians 
had  rejected  the  terms  offered  by  Radetzsky,  and 
were  making  active  preparations  for  a  renewal  of 
hostilities.  Amone  the  conditions  offered  b^  Aus- 
tria, was  a  demand  for  the  jjayment  of  a  military 
contribution  equal  to  five  million  pounds  sterling. 
The  news  from  Hungary  is  rather  conflicting,  but 
it  seems  probable  that  the  Imperial  army  has  been 
defeated  m  a  general  battle  near  Pesth. 

Riot.— A  bloody  riot  took  place  in  New  York  on 
the  night  of  the  10th  inst.  It  originated  in  the 
determination,  on  the  part  of  a  number  of  indivi- 
duals, to  hiss  down  a  certain  English  actor,  in 
revenge  for  similar  treatment  received  by  an 
American  player  in  England.  The  attempt  was 
successful  on  the  first  nigbt,  but  on  that  of  the  10th. 
most  of  the  disturbers  in  the  audience  were  arrestea 
by  the  police.  A  xnob  outside  of  the  theatre  then 
attacked  the  building  with  stones,  and  the  police 
being  unable  to  protect  it,  a  military  force  was 
called  out,  which,  after  being  furiously  assailed  for 
some  time,  fired  several  vollies  upon  the  mob, 
causing  the  death  of  some  twenty  men,  and  wound- 
ing a  number  of  others.  Several  of  the  soldiers 
were  severely  injured  by  stones.  A  laige  force 
was  subse<iuently  called  out  to  prevent  a  renewal 
of  the  rioting. 

MiCHiGAir. — ^Previous  to  its  adjournment,  the 
Legislature  of  Michigan  adopted  resolutions,  in- 
stracting  the  Senators  and  requesting  the  Repre- 
sentatives from  that  State.  <<to  urge  the  paasage  of 
a  law  that  shall  put  an  end  to  the  uave  tmde  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  without  delav,  and  also  pro- 
vide for  ascertaining  the  views  of  tne  people  of  said 
District  uponf'the  question  of  the  entire  abolition  of 
slavery  therein." 

California.— A  recent  arrival  from  the  Isthmus 
reports  that  there  were  several  vessels  at  Panama, 
which  were  to  carry  about  1280  passen^rs  to  Cali- 
fornia, and  that  some  others  had  arrived  at  the 
port^  which  would  sail  for  the  same  region.  Tickets 
on  these  vessels  sell  at  a  high  premium,  the  crowd 
of  emigrants  being  very  anxious  to  reach  Ikeir  des- 
tination. Several  thousands  of  emimnts  ate  alao 
concentrating  on  the  frontiers  of  Musoorii  bound 
to  California  l)y  the  land  route. 


INSTITUTE  FOR  COLOURXD  TOITTH. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Institute  for  Coloured 
Toath,  will  be  held  on  Third-day  the  29th  init.,  at  3 
o'clock,  P.  M.,  in  the  Committee-room  on  Mulberry 
Street.  M.  C.  Cora,  Steietary. 

Fifth  mc.  X9th,  1849.  8t 
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MEMORIALS  OF  REBECCA  JONES. 

(Copjiigbc  aeeured.) 

NO.  XLII. 

(Continued  from  page  548.) 

«' Sixth  month  2Tth,  1805.— Saw  a  paragraph 
taken  from  a  York  paper,  certifying  that  Dorothy 
Ripley  is  not  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
Beoeired  letters  from  Henry  Take,  D.  Darby,  R. 
Y.  Byrd,  John  Waring,  M.  R.,  &c.  ifrc.,  and 
yiaits  from  S.  Emlen,  G.  Dillwyn,  Richard  Harts- 
horn, John  Hoskins,  and  several  other  Friends. 
Answered  divers  English  letters." 

'<  Seventh  month  8th.  Ann  Alexander,  S. 
Proctor,  and  John  Warder,  Jr.,  sailed  the  27th 
of  last  month,  in  the  ship  Wm.  Penn.  Stephen 
Qrellet  came  yesterday  to  see  me.  He  is  on  a 
visit  to  FriencU  in  the  compass  of  this  Yearly 
Meeting.  Heard  that  Dorothy  Ripley  is  holding 
meetings  about  New  York,  and  passes  for  a  Friend, 
and  that  she  is  coming  to  this  city.  Friends  of 
High  street,  last  Fifth-day  removed  their  week- 
day meeting  to  the  new  honse  on  Arch,  street. 
16th.  T.  Scattergood  took  an  affectionate  leave 
of  our  North  Meeting.  He  is  bound  in  spirit  to 
the  boarding  school  at  Westtown." 

Her  friend  Benjamin  Cathrall  being  ill,  R.  J. 
made  him  many  visits,  and  on  the  22d  of  Seventh 
month  she  notes  his  quiet  departure,  adding,  "  I 
always  thought  him  more  in  religious  substance 
than  show.  I  believe  he  was  a  man  of  integrity, 
and  that  he  has  eone  to  the  mansions  of  the 
blessed.''  His  widow's  decease,  she  also  records, 
on  the  16th  of  the  ensuing  month,  by  which  event 
Hannah  Cathrall  being  deprived  of  her  home,  R. 
J.'s  sympathies  were  odled  into  exercise,  until  a 
suitable  abode  was  furnished  for  her  old  friend 
and  former  partner,  then  in  declining  health,  with 
Hannah,  widow  of  Isaac  Cathrall,  sr.  '<  I  hope," 


says  R.  J.,  '^  she  will  be  rewarded  with  peace  for 
so  doing."  "  My  old  friend  and  fellow  labourer, 
Samuel  Smith,"  she  says,  ^^  seems  declining,  and 
the  prospect  of  a  further  stripping  to  our  North 
Meeting,  feels  heavy  to  my  poor  weak  miiid,  but 
it  is  our  business  to  learn  to  say  in  truth,  'The 
Lord's  will  be  done.'  "* 

The  yellow  fever  broke  out  in  the  Eighth 
month,  in  Southwark,  '*  as  low  down  as  Christian 
street,"  and  considerable  alarm  was  excited.  R. 
J.  had  however,  previously  determined,  on  account 
of  the  heat^  to  leave  the  city,  and  on  the  22d  she 
and  her  small  family  went  to  ^'  Kingsess  farm," 
near  Darby.  The  fever  spread  beyond  her  an- 
ticipation, and  some  of  her  friends  died  in  it ;  iJso 
a  number  of  deaths  occurred  nfear  her  residence. 
In  reference  to  this,  she  says,  about  two  montiis 
subsequently, — "  When  I  reflect  on  the  awfiilness 
of  this  and  former  similar  dispensations,  my  soul 
is  humbled  within  me,  and  a  fervent  prayer  is 
raised  in  my  soul,  that  I,  for  one,  and  that  a//, 
may  so  humbly  bow  under  the  Lord's  hand,  which 
has  been  so  often  stretehed  out  in  judgment,  as 
that  we  may  all  learn  righteousness,  and  so, 
through  Divine  assistance,  oraer  our  conversation 
aright,  as  to  bring  honor  and  glory  to  the  Name 
of  the  Most  High,  and  thereby  obtain  eternal 
salvation.  Even  so  be  it.  Lord,  amen  I"  To  S. 
Smith,  near  the  same  date,  she  remarks,  '^  Many 
of  the  cotemporaries  of  my  youth  being  by  death 
and  otherwise,  removed,  I  seem  strips  and  lonely, 
and  feel  no  inclination  to  begin  a  new  circle,  so 
that  with  regret  I  shall  part  with  any  more  of 
the  few  who  remain,  with  whom  I  have  been 
united  in  the  bond  of  Christian  fellowship,  drink- 
ing together  at  the  one  inexhaustible  fountain  of 
love  and  life."  She  notes  that  New  York  was  at 
the  same  time  "  largely  and  mortally "  affected 
by  the  same  contagion,  and  that  '<  Rachel,  wife 
of  Isaac  Collins,  is  deceased  with  it,''  adding, 
'<  she  was  an  amiable  woman,  and  will  be  greatly 
missed."    ^ 

To  Mary,  wife  of  Joseph  Gumey  Sevan,  she 
writes  Ninth  month  28d,  as  follows : 

<<  The  reading  of  thy  veir  acceptable  and  in- 
teresting letter  ^  26th  and  27th  of  Seventh  mo., 
was  indeed  ^  like  cold  water  to  a  thirsty  soul," 
for,  notwithstanding  thy  own  account  of  thyself, 
thy  jealousies,  thy  fears,  my  own  mind  was  solaced 
in  the  belief  that  thou  art  deepening  in  the  ground 
of  livmg  concern  for  the  promoting  of  the  one 
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blessed  cause  of  Truth  and  Righteousness,  and 
the  preservation  of  our  fellow  disciples  in  all  their 
united  endeavours,  that  all  maj,  by  keeping  in 
their  proper  ranks,  move  safely  and  wisely,  and 
the  great  and  blessed  Head  of  his  own  church  be 
looked  to,  ^ited  reverently  upon,  and  obeyed  and 
honoured  in  and  over  all,  in  time  and  eternity.  A 
concern  like  this,  not  of  our  own  but  of  the 
heavenly  Father's  begetting,  if  rightly  cherished 
and  yielded  to,  must  and  will  most  assuredly, 
draw  down  his  peculiar  notice  and  approbation ; 
be  promotive  of  increasing  labour,  and  eventually 
crowned  with  the  blessing  of  soul  enriching  peace. 
So  do  be  encouraged,  for  now  b  thy  time,  to  press 
forward  in  all  things,  in  obedience  to  manifested 
duty.  And  in  more  important  service,  such  as 
our  large  annual  assemblies,  fear  not  to  sound  the 
alarm  in  times  of  danger,  such  as  the  multiplying 
of  words  without  knowledge,  bringing,  as  Esther 
Tuke  once  said,  '  more  stuff  than  is  wanted,  or 
handing  bricks  when  mortar  is  called  for,'  &c., 
all  which  I  have  often  been  a  pained  witness  of, 
and  of  latter  time  have  had  to  testify  against, 
even  when,  at  the  same  time,  the  language  of  my 
tongue  and  pen  has  been,  <  arise  andbuUd,^  So 
that,  as  that  wisdom  which  is  profitable  to  direct 
is  waited  for,  and  its  qualifying  power  felt  to  pre- 
side in  the  church,  we  shall  all  grow  up  together, 
an  holy  temple  in  the  Lord.  I  sometimes  look 
menially  at  your  women's  Yearly  Meeting — in- 
deed alvxiys  at  the  times  when  you  are  convened, 
and  as  often  I  feel  united  to  many  of  my  sisters, 
both  youth  and  others,  in  a  lively  travail  of 
spirit,  that  all  things  may  '  be  done  decently  and 
in  order,'  and  that,  by  each  keeping  rank,  those 
in  the  rear  may  not,  through  want  of  vigilance 
and  dedication  in  the  fore  front,  be  jostled,  or 
kept  from  advancing  in  that  rectitude  and  valour 
80  justly  and  emphatically  described  in  the  words 
'  an  army  with  banners.' 

''Our  late  Yearly  Meeting  was  held  in  the 
new  house,  built  for  the  accommodation  of  women 
Friends,  whjph  is  found  convenient,  and  will  be 
more  so  when  our  brethren  shall  build  one  for 
themselves,  as  contemplated,  on  the  same  lot,  in 
unison  with  it.  We  had  no  European  Friend  but 
A.  Alexander,"**  and  she  a  silent  witness  of  our 
movements. 

"I  have  transmitted  to  our  dear  G.  Dillwyn, 
who  truly  is  by  me  a  brother  beloved,  in  as  high 
a  degree  as  is  right  to  indulge,  thy  salutation,  and 
a  similar  one  from  A.  Alexander,  who  supposed 
she  was  comforted  by  his  and  my  mental  visits  to 
her  whilst  on  the  ocean,  and  have  jus!  received  a 
pleasant  letter  from  him;  in  which  is  the  following 
paragraph : 

"I  have  for  some  years  past  entertained  dear 
A.  A.'s  idea,  of  substituting  mental  for  epistohiry 
visits ;  but  alas  I  it  has  proved  somewhat  like  the 
Welohman's  cow^  which  he  thought  might  be 

*0f  coarse  the  means  on  the  women's  side. 


trained  to  live  without  eating.  As  if  to  convince 
me  that  the  scheme  was  too  refined  for  practice 
on  this  stage  of  being,  when  this  wotUd-be'vUiter 
has  been  seemingly  reduced,  by  abstinence,  al- 
most to  a  skeleton,  something  like  the  present 
supply  has  come  to  hand,  ana  put  me  quite  out 
of  conceit  of  the  notion.  Thou,  too,  or  I  am 
mistaken,  hast  more  than  once  thought  of  com- 
passing the  same  end."  And  so  he  tells  me  of 
my  declaring  myself  insolvent,  &c.,  and  that  he 
supposes  I  got  something  handsome  by  it,  for  he 
observed  that  not  long  after  I  lived  away,  in  asr 
hiffh  style  as  before,  and  thus  he  concludes  the 
subject.  ''  In  short,  I  question  if  we  had  not  as 
well  submit  to  trudge  on  in  the  common  track, 
and  not  pretend  to  be  wise  above  that  which  is 
written,  unless  we  can  agree  with  our  younger 
friends,  A.  Alexander  and  M.  Bevan,  that  they 
shall  continue  their  paper  visits  to  us  and  to  such 
as  we,  and  accept  of  menial  ones  in  return,  till 
they  aJso  reach  their  mnd  climacteric.  As  to 
M.  B.,  seeing  she  has  bought  fit  thus  far  to  tan- 
talize me,  do  thou  tell  her  that  one  of  the  ways 
in  which  '  Self-Love '  may  show  itself,  is,  to  ex- 
cite gratitude  and  affection  by  fair  promises,  and 
keep  the  contents  to  ourselves ;  and  that  if  her 
motive  for  so  doing  turns  out  to  be  pride,  thou 
wouldst  have  her  get  rid  of  it  out  of  handy  that 
this  naughty  inmate  may  no  longer  hinder  me 
from  answering  her  spouse's  letter.  So  fiu  from 
Gl>-"      ***** 

In  the  same  letter,  under  date  of  Tenth  month 
15  th,  she  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  some  books, 
"  also  the  piece  of  which  thy  J.  Gt.  B.  is  the 
author.  It  is  so  like  his  manner  that  I  believe  I 
should  have  guessed  the  author,  had  his  name  not 
been  given.  I  much  desire  that  this  and  all  his 
religious  endeavours  may  be  blessed  to  the  help 
and  furtherance  of  that  good  work  to  which  you 
have  both  put  your  hands.  I  hear  titat  H.  Bar- 
nard has  lately  published  one  volume  containing 
her  account  of  Friends'  proceedings  in  her  case, 
and  that  she  is  very  busy  in  preparing  a  second. 

"  It  seems  as  if  my  beloved  C.  Hustler  will 
hardly  be  able  to  visit  your  metropolis  many  times 
more.  But,  whether  or  not,  I  do  believe  she  has 
in  great  sincerity  endeavoured  to  advocate  the 
cause  of  Truth  and  Righteousness,  and  that  her 
reward  will  be  Peace,  here  and  forever.  I  have 
loved  her  as  my  own  soul. 

"  Innocent  Ann  Christy  must  be  in  better 
health,  to  undertake  such  a  journey.  Edinbro, 
though  a  dark  spot  when  I  was  there,  I  ventured 
to  say  that  if  that  old  rotten  stump  *  *  could 
be  removed,  I  had  a  hope  something  green  and 
clever  would  have  room  to  spring  up  and  grow, 
so  that  I  am  glad  of  thy  account  so  far. 

'^  Is  Kendal's  second  volume  of  Extracts  pub- 
lished? I  wish  to  have  i^.  Thomas  Scattergood, 
with  his  wife  and  dau^ter,  are  still  at  Westtown, 
whither  he  has  felt  his  mmd  drawn,  and  where  he 
has  been  nearly  three  months  as  a  teacher,  much 
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to  the  satisfaction  of  Friends.*  We,  however, 
expect  that  he  will  shortly  feel  himself  released. 
What  a  dear  devoted  servant  is  that  D.  Darby ! 
Nor  less  so  her  near  friend  R.  Byrd.  They  re- 
mind me  of  a  saying  of  our  dear  N.  Wain, — *  It 
is  better  to  wear  away  than  to  rust  away/  H. 
Hull  will  not  be  likely  soon  to  visit  you,  nor  do 
I  hear  of  any  Friend  who  has  so  weighty  a  pros- 
pect at  present.  I  say  weighty,  for  such  I  found 
it,  and  so  I  hope  it  will  be  felt,  especially  at  such 
a  time  as  this,  a  time  in  which  all  the  sympathy 
of  feeling  minds  is  and  must  be  called  forth,  yet 
not  without  hope  that  all  things  will  work  to- 
gether for  good,  to  such  as  love  the  Lord  Jesus, 
the  Prince  of  Peace,  the  Saviour  of  men,  in  sin- 
cerity, and  nnfeignedly  endeavour  and  desire  that 
his  kingdom  may  come,  and  over  all  be  exalted, 
and  his  righteous  government  and  peace  never 
come  to  an  end. 

''Thy  concluding  sentiment,  that  'it  don't 
seem  so  difficult  an  attainment  to  rejoice  when 
Truth  is  in  dominion,  as  to  suffer  with  due  sub- 
jection and  patience  when  that  does  not  seem  ap- 
parently the  case,'  has  done  me  good,  and  is  well 
worth  adopting  and  bearing  in  remembrance, 
through  all  the  ascendings  and  descendings  of  such 
poor  pilgrims  as  myself,  and  is  also  worth  its 
postage  from  your  once  favoured  isle  to  this  land, 
which  has  undergone  changes  and  suffering  beyond 
what  our*  forefathers  ever  looked  for. 

"  I  am,  dear  Mary,  thy  sincere  and  affectionate 
friend,  R.  Jones." 

Tenth  month  23d. — "  This  day  we  returned  to 
my  habitation,  in  Brooke's  court,  where,  finding 
that  all  had,  with  ourselves,  been  under  Divine 
protection,  my  soul  worshipped  the  God  and 
Father  of  all  my  mercies,  and  craved  to  be  kept 
by  him  unto  the  end  of  my  pilgrimage.  Eleventh 
month  2d  and  4  th.  Our  Quarterly  Meeting  was 
large  and  solemn,  D.  Bacon  and  S.  Smith  absent 
from  sickness,  but  Friends  being  generally  re- 
turned from  the  country,  were  rejoiced  to  see  each 
other." 

(To  b«  continued.) 


TEMPERANGS  AND  CHOLERA. 

By  a  report  published  in  the  New  Orleans  pa- 
pers, it  appears  that  during  the  Cholera,  there, 
but  three  deaths  occurred  among  the  order  of  the 
Sons  of  Temperance. 


*Thii  expression  may  perhaps  lead  the  readers  of  the 
Review  to  suppose  tluit  Thomas  Scattergood  was  oc- 
cupied in  one  or  more  of  the  schools,  in  the  capacity  of 
a  teacher.  He  was  there  very  acceptably  to  Friends  of 
that  place,  and  no  doubt  to  the  committee  who  had  the 

Seueral  oversight  of  the  school,  but  his  labours  were 
evoted  principally,  if  not  exclusively,  to  the  religious 
and  moral  instruction  of  the  pupils,  and  to  the  encour- 
agement and  support  of  those  who  were  entrusted  with 
the  immediate  management  of  the  seminary.  The  in- 
fluence of  his  example  and  counsel  were  probably  felt 
much  more,  in  all  parts  of  the  institution,  than  it  could 
have  been,  if  he  had  been  confined  to  the  instruction  of 
the  papils  in  any  of  the  idiools.— Ed. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  COAL  AND  IRON. 

Coal  is  the  most  useful  of  all  the  minerals  of 
the  earth,  and  its  influence  on  the  prosperity, 
comfort,  and  civilization  of  mankind,  has  always 
been  acknowledged  by  the  political  economists  of 
Great  Britain.  It  seems  to  have  been  by  nature 
intentionally  distributed  among  the  nations  of 
the  globe,  beneath  the  soil,  husbanded  almost  in 
perpetuity,  for  that  energetic  and  enlightened 
portion  of  mankind  whose  industry  and  ingenuity 
could  find  means  of  obtaining  and  using  it.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  race  has  moved  foremost  in  such 
enterprises,  and  the  reward  to  the  English  nation 
has  been  the  commercial  subjection  of  nearly  the 
whole  world.  The  use  of  coal,  taken  from  the 
depths  of  the  earth,  has  been  to  make  all  other 
nations  more  or  less  subservient  to  the  English 
nation.  They  have  made  this  mineral,  by  aid  of 
the  iron  which  it  has  made,  do  the  work  of  the 
wind  and  the  horse.  It  drives  the  ship  as  it  does 
the  car,  with  a  speed  that  the  mfiBt  sanguine 
could  never  have  anticipated.  It  hammers,  it 
grinds,  it  saws,  it  spins,  it  weaves — ^it  prints ; 
indeed,  nearly  all  human  labour  is  accomplished 
or  assisted  by  it,  and  the  addition  to  human 
labour  is  almost  illimitable.  No  nation  can  be 
civilised  or  great  without  it,  and  we  find  now 
that  the  most  important  discovery  of  the  present 
ag^— the  Railroad  and  the  Locornotive — would 
be  limited  in  efficient  usefulness  and  extent  with- 
out the  aid  of  coal.  Our  rivers,  too,  would  be 
curtailed  in  their  importance,  and  the  Ocean 
Steamer^  soon  to  be  the  new  %ixmder  of  ike 
v)orld,  would  never  have  existed,  nor  even  been 
thought  of. 

In  Great  Britain,  coal  is  the  great  moving 
power.  It  increases  the  product  of  labonr  enor- 
mously, and  enables  that  people,  placed  on  a 
small  area  of  land,  to  govern  and  make  subser- 
vient to  them  millions  upon  millions  of  the 
human  race  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe. 
The  raising  and  consumption  of  b3,000,000  of 
tons  of  coal  is  the  basis  of  the  strength  and  power 
of  the  greatest  of  modem  nations. 

With  these  facta  before  us  we  turn  to  our  own 
country,  and  let  us  see  what  is  the  condition  of 
the  mineral  resources  of  this  portion  of  the  earth's 
surface,  where  another  portion  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  is  placed.  Bv  casting  the  eye  over  a 
geological  map  of  the  United  States,  we  find  that 
nature  has  been  more  lavish  to  us  in  the  distri- 
bution of  coal  than  to  any  other  portion  whatever, 
and  to  Pennsylvania  more  than  any  other  State 
of  the  Union.  Here  are  most  bountifully  sup- 
plied all  the  different  qualities  in  inexhaustible 
quantity,  from  the  purest  and  hardest  anthracite, 
to  the  softest,  free-burning  bituminous  coals. 
The  whole  intermediate  kinds  are  found  to  exist 
accessible  to  tide>water.  The  southern  coal  field 
of  Pennsylvania,  about  sixty-five  miles,  stretohes 
from  the  Lehigh  at  Mauch  Chunk,  to  the  Sos- 
quefaaiuDA  al  iMphin,  abov*  Ehniaburg.    HeiO; 
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at  the  west  end  of  this  important  coal  field  in 
the  Dauphin  Company's  lands,  is  to  be  obtained 
every  shade  of  gradation  as  to  amount  of  carbon 
or  volatile  matter;  compactness;  density,  dif- 
ferent modes  of  burning  and  of  applicability  to 
specific  purposes,  from  the  soft  bituminous  of 
the  blacksmith,  to  the  harder  transition  variety 
and  the  firee-buming  anthracite,  approaching  to 
ooke. 

It  is  in  its  transition  character,  precisely  like 
that  of  South  Wales,  where  it  is  preferred  for 
steaming  and  for  making  iron  far  above  the 
anthracite  or  highly  bituminous  coals,  and  in 
London,  the  great  coal  market  of  the  world,  it 
sells  for  five  shillings  per  ton  above  all  other 
coals.  It  moves  nearly  all  the  ocean  steamers 
of  the  world,  being  carried  from  South  Wales  to 
foreign  ports  for  that  purpose,  even  to  Africa 
and  to  Asia.  The  great  Iron  Works  of  South 
Wales  use  this  coal,  and  by  it  their  furnaces  are 
made  to  produce  the  larsest  quantity  of  metal. 
The  prosperity  which  reigns  there,  awaits  the 
industiy  and  enterprise  of  those  who  will  take 
the  same  treasure  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
here.  The  mountains  and  valley  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna must  become  the  great  mineral  district 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  already  wealthy  popu- 
lation of  the  State  must  increase  in  prosperity  by 
developing  the  riches  of  its  substratum  as  well  as 
of  its  soil.  * 

Where  there  are  ingenuity  and  enterprise, 
nothing  can  resist  the  effect  of  coal  and  iron  on 
the  condition  of  a  population;  and  wealth  and 
power  must  be  the  result.  It  is  the  force  or 
power  which  is  to  uphold  all  the  great  industrial 
movements  of  human  ingenuity.  It  clothes  and 
instructs  and  assists  to  feed  us,  and  the  more  our 
wants  increase  the  more  necessary  will  this  power 
be  to  us.  Steam  carries  us  with  the  speed  of 
the  wind  from  point  to  point,  and  each  individual 
is  enabled  to  make  five  hours  out  of  one  in  his 
locomotion. 

It  was  our  intention  in  this  article  chiefly  to 
draw  attention  to  the  fact,  that  in  Pennsylvania 
there  exists  a  coal  field  almost  precisely  similar 
to  that  of  the  famed  and  peculiar  coal  field  of 
South  Wales-^>«  portion  of  one  end  of  which 
immense  mineral  region  is  semi-bituminous  coal, 
the  remainder,  perhaps  four-fifths,  is  anthracite. 
In  the  smaller  portion  exist  all  the  great  iron 
works.  Here  are  the  immense  works  of  Grashay 
and  Qmst  &  Co.,  &c.,  and  nearly  700,000  tons 
of  pi^  metal  have  been  made  in  a  year.  The 
quantity  of  coal  exported  in  1847  from  the 
Welsh  ports  is  estimated  at  2,700,000  tons,  and 
the  quantity  consumed  at  4,800,000 — ^in  the 
aggregate  7,000,000  tons.  The  metals,  iron, 
copper,  tin  and  zinc,  together  with  the  coal  used 
and  exported)  are  valued  at  15,881,211  pounds 
sterling,  equal  to  about  $72,000,000.  Here  is 
a  product  of  labour  unknown  to  any  other  dis- 
trict. It  is  much  more  in  value  than  all  the 
cotton  crop  of  the  United  States,  and  nearly  two- 


thirds  of  the  whole  exports  of  the  United  States. 
There*is  no  parallel  to  this  product  existing  in 
the  world.  What  may  be  done  in  America  is  in 
the  future.  We  have  yet  to  see  the  result  of 
judicious  industry  and  capital  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  southern  coalfield  presents  the  only  parallel 
in  its  mineral  resources  to  South  Wales.  This 
valuable  variety  of  coal,  called  ''semi-bituminous 
coal,"  ''transition  coal,"  " iron-making  coal,"  and 
"  steaming  coal,"  is  only  found  at  the  west  end, 
but  exists  there  in  almost  inexhaustible  quantity 
—of  easy  access,  and  only  93  miles  to  tide  water 
at  Havre  de  Grace  by  canal,  and  iron  ore  is  found 
in  great  abundance,  and  here  will  be  manufactures 
of  iron  to  great  extent. 

The  analyses  show  the  close  resemblance  of  the 
above  two  coal  fields,  and  a  few  are  here  stated 
to  show  their  parallelism. 


South  Walks. 


Carbon,  Vol,  mat,  A»ke», 


Aberdeen  Blast  FanwGe  coal,    84  67  8.33  7  00 

Penn-y-darren  coal,  ^6.05  11.46  3.50 

Tredegar  Engine  coal,  77.30  15.20  7.50 

Dauphin. 

Black  Spring  Gap  coal,  88.60  7.10  4.30 

Yellow  Spring  Gap  coal,  74.70  14.80  10.50 

Rattling  Run  Gap  coal,  76.10  16.90  7.00 

The  above  observations  have  been  called  forth 
by  a  short  bnt  important  Report  of  the  Dauphin 
and  Susquehanna  Ooal  Company,  recently  issued 
with  a  most  valuable  and  correct  map  of  the 
ooal  fields  of  Pennsylvania,  in  connection  with 
the  ports  of  shipment ;  and  before  closiug  these 
remarks,  we  would  call  attention  to  some  impor- 
tant facts  relating  to  this  increasing  and  alr^y 
very  large  trade.  In  the  southern  coal  field  of 
Pennsylvania,  there  are  now  engaged  in  the 
production  of  coal,  and  the  means  of  bringing  it 
to  market,  about  $50,000,000.  In  the  Reading 
Railroad,  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Com- 
pany; and  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  Company, 
alone,  are  invested  about  $26,000,000 ;  and  the 
production  of  the  anthracite  ooal  of  Pennsylvania 
has  increased  from  865-  tons  in  1820,  to 
2,982,809  in  1847.  In  this  increase  it  presents 
a  feature  of  prosperity  which  no  other  industrial 
product  of  this  country  does;  and  we  would  call 
attention  to  this  fact,  that  each  successive  year^ 
from  1820,  has  increased  in  its  product  over 
the  immediate  antecedent  one;  thus  really  dis- 
regarding in  a  measure  all  the  fluctuations  of 
trade,  all  the  derangements  caused  by  the  change 
of  currency,  the  various  policies  of  different 
administrations,  and  the  influence,  of  foreign 
commerce.  It  is  true,  that  in  years  of  distress 
which  pervaded  our  country,  the  increase  was 
retarded,  but  in  no  single  year  was  the  production 
so  curtailed  as  to  sink  below  any  previous  year, 
while  in  some  years  it  increased  as  much  as  270 
per  cent.,  and  on  an  average  for  the  27  years,  it 
has  increased  about  81  per  cent,  per  annum. 
With  these  facts  before  us,  can  we  easily  pene- 
trate the  future  result  of  this  important  trade, 
and  the  effect  it  is  to  have  on  our  mannfaotures 
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and  our  oommeice.  Already  do  we  s«e  the 
gigantic  New  York  steamen  ploughing  the  wide 
ocean^  and  defying  the  storm  in  their  onward 
voyages. 

The  superior  yalae  of  the  semi  bituminous  and 
transition  ooal,  may  be  understood  from  the  fact, 
that  it  is  really  a  substitute  for  wood  and  char- 
coal, now  becoming  scarce  and  dear.  Highly 
bituminous  coal  cannot  be  used  advantageously 
in  furnaces  without  coking,  by  which  about  one- 
third  of  combustible  matter  is  lost  The  advan- 
tage semi-bituminous  coal  has  over  anthracite  is, 
that  it  cokes  in  the  furnace  or  under  the  boiler, 
and  by  the  intense  heat  of  its  great  volume  of 
flame,  gives  a  rapid  and  high  heat,  while  com- 
paratively little  deterioration  is  sustained  by  the 
furnace  or  boilers.  It  is  used  raw,  as  it  comes 
from  the  mines.  .For  these  various  reasons,  it 
is  more  advantageously  used  in  steamers  than 
any  other  fuel,  and  it  will  be  equally  important 
to  the  locomotive.  A  steamboat  boiler,  where  a 
high  heat  of  anthracite  is  used,  will  last  onlv 
three  years,  while  with  bituminous  coal,  it  will 
last  seven  years  and  upwards. — ^JV.  Y.  Courier 
and  Inquirer. 


VOICE  {"ROM  THE  DI8TBIGT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

The  extracts  below  are  from  an  able  and  recent 
address  from  the  Free  Soil  Association  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

"  The  great  evil  which  clings  to  this  district,  and 
encumbers  its  progress,  is  the  weight  of  slavery. 
This  fatal  maLuly  makes  the  emigrant  shun  it — 
the  active  and  enterprising,  bom  in  it,  fiy  away — 
and  those  fixed  by  controlling  circumstances,  it 
makes  supine,  tfid  incapable  of  the  self-prompted, 
respected,  inspiriting  industry  which  animates  the 
bosom  of  the  independent  free  labourer.  Hence 
it  is  that  the  broad  bosom  of  the  Potomac  is 
almost  without  ships — ^the  great  canal,  reaching 
fiir  into  the  interior,  almost  without  boats — ^its 
ttluioes,  commanding  the  best  water-power  in  the 
world,  without  business — and  the  fine,  healthy, 
eiudly  enriched  country  surrounding,  to  a  great 
extent,  without  manufacturing  establishments — 
its  cities,  penetrated  bj  large  commercial  channels, 
without  population  and  cultivation.  The  appre- 
hension that  the  national  government  itself  will  be 
called  to  abandon  a  district  fiedling  so  fiur  behind 
in  the  career  of  prosperity,  eveiy  free  section  of 
the  Union  blessed  with  the  freedom  of  all  classes, 
contributes  greatly  to  the  calamity  which  Con- 
gress has  the  power  to  remedy,  anid  should  long 
since  have  removed. 

<«  From  the  citations  annexed  to  this  paper,  it 
will  appear  that,  session  after  session,  petitions 
and  memoriab  by  the  people,  praying  for  the 
gradual  abolition  of  slaverv  in  the  district,  and 
the  instant  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  have 
been  nrged  on  Congress,  but  urged  in  vain.  Even 


John  Randolph,  the  most  overstrained  enthusiast 
of  the  rights  of  the  Old  Dominion,  was  scan* 
dalised  at  the  shocking  traffic  carried  on  at  the 
slave  pens — ^the  shambles  set  up  for  the  sale  of 
human  beings — ^under  the  very  eyes  of  Congress. 
He  demanded  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the 
enormity,  and  pledged  himself,  that  if  the  abuse 
could  not  otherwise  be  abated,  he  would  himself 
pursue  tiie  matter,  and  drag  the  crimes  of  the 
malefactors  to  light.  But  neither  the  strong 
appeals  made  in  the  memorials  of  the  leading 
citizens  of  the  district,  nor  the  keen,  indignant, 
eloquent  voice  of  Mr.  Randolph,  could  penetrate 
the  dull  ear  which  mercenary  influences  and 
political  interests  turned  towards  them.  Members 
of  Congress  and  their  constituents,  from  the 
South,  were  purchasers  in  this  mart;  and  the 
great  political  power  which  certain  men  in  the 
South  wielded,  and  who  looked  to  still  more 
ambitious  honours  than  they  wore  at  home,  sought 
to  increase  itself  by  a  concentration  and  control 
of  the  whole  Southern  strength,  as  a  section,  in 
their  own  hands,  by  exciting  jealousies  on  the 
subject  of  slavery,  in  regard  to  which  they 
assumed  the  championship. 

n^  nt  *  *  * 

•*  The  gentleman  who*represents  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  this  oligarchy  of  slavery  in 
South  Carolina,  in  his  late  caucus  address,  fol- 
lowed up  his  uniform  course  of  intervention 
against  the  rights  of  the  district,  deprecating  its 
delivery  from  the  evils  of  slavery  under  which  it 
languishes,  because  he  chooses  to  consider  it  an 
"outpst"  of  slavery!  .And  are  we,  the  people 
of  this  district,  to  be  debarred  from  an  appeal  for 
a  redress  of  grievances  to  our  only  legislature,  in 
consequence  of  the  intervention  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  and  of  the  South  Carolina 
Legislature  f  Congress  is  emphatically  told  that 
**  to  debate "  such  subjects  as  the  appeals  of  the 
people  of  New  Mexico,  of  California,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  on  the  subject  of  slavery, 
is  not  allowable.  <*The  time  is  passed '^  for  the 
toleration  of  debate.  The  application  of  the 
Convention  of  New  Mexico,  to  be  protected 
against  the  intrusion  of  slavery  in  its  free  terri- 
tory, was  pronounced  '^ impudent*^  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
Thus  the  Stato  Legislature,  by  resolution,  and 
its  Senator  in  person,  interposes  to  assert  an 
authority  over  the  people  of  New  Mexico,  and 
the  legislative  body  to  which  they  have  given 
their  Slegiance,  and  which  alone  has  power  to 
legislate  for  them ! 

"  If  New  Mexico,  California,  or  the  people  of 
this  district  should  interpose  actual  impediments 
to  the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina  over  the 
people  there,  or  deny  the  authority  of  that  body 
over  its  asswted  jurisdiction,  would  not  this  be 
held  unwarrantable  intervention?  Is  it  not 
equally  so,  on  the  part  of  the  State  Legialatare, 
to  intervene  and  defeat  the  relative  rights  ezirtmg 
between  Congress  and  Uie  people  ^  teiritories 
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and  districts,  but  entirely  by  the  constitution^ 
under  the  exclusive  legislation  of  Congress  ? 

*  ♦  «  «  4t 

''Emancipation  may  be  effectual  under  wise  and 
salutaiT  provisions  by  Congress,  and  the  slave 
trade  abolished  here,  without  impairing  the  rights 
or  endangering  the  interests  of  any  slave  State 
in  the  Union.  It  will  operate  on  slavery  in  the 
adjoming  States,  only  by  showing,  from  the 
rapid  growth  of  a  free  population,  and  the  new 
impulse  given  to  industry  and  the  arts,  to  agri- 
culture, commerce  and  manufactures,  how  much 
more  valuable,  in  all  its  results,  is  the  toil  of 
freedom  than  that  of  slavery?  This  problem, 
demonstrated  on  a  spot  insulated  on  all  sides  by 
slave  labour,  will  be  a  salutary  lesson  to  the 
Southern  States,  and  induce  them  to  work  out 
their  own  deliverance  from  an  evil  which  is  fast 
wasting  the  rich  and  sunny  regions — covering 
them  with  sterility  and  poverty — while  the  cold 
and  stony  north  is  become  bright  with  verdure, 
rich  in  fruits,  in  mineral,  agricultural,  and  manu- 
&cturing  wealth;  and,  what  is  of  still  higher 
value,  a  dense,  energetic,  educated,  intelligent 
and  powerful  population. 

"  No  son  of  the  South  can  look  upon  its  great 
and  renowned  Commonwealths,  which  onoe  stood 
first  in  everything  which  gives  rank  and  supe- 
riority to  States,  and  see  them  sinking  into 
hopeless  inferiority,  without  the  deepest  sorrow- 
without  deploring  the  fatal  policy  which  all  the 
world  condemns,  and  none  can  remedy  but 
themselves.  If  it  be  persisted  in,  like  doomed 
Africa,  contrasted  with  Europe,  that  looks  down 
upon  it  from  the  north,  the  slave  States  of  the 
Union  will,  in  the  course  of  a  century,  make  a 
like  counterpart  in  blackness  and  barrenness  to 
the  brightness  and  fertility  of  the  free  States. 
As  children  of  the  South,  full  of  every  filial 
feeling  and  instinct,  nurtured  by  every  tender 
association,  from  the  beginning  of  life,  by  every 
fond  lecollection  of  previous  history,  to  prefer 
its  interest  and  glory  beyond  that  of  all  the 
world,  we  fervently  pray  God  to  avert  the 
destiny." 


TOBACCO. 

It  is  agreed  on  ail  hands  that  this  article  was 
unknown  to  the  people  of  Europe  prior  to  the 
discovery  of  America ;  yet  the  time  and  manner 
in  which  they  became  acquainted  with  it,  are  in- 
volved in  Bome  obscurity.  A  question  of  more 
practical  importance  seems  to  be,  what  is  its  pro- 
per use  ?  For  admitting,  as  we  certainly  must, 
that  nothing  was  created  in  vain,  we  cannot  deny 
to  tobacco  itoelf  a  place  among  the  useful  produc- 
tions of  creative  wisdom.  There  certainly  are 
some  purposes  to  which  small  portions  of  this 
plant  can  be  advantageously  applied ;  and  I  be- 
lieve there  is  a  species  of  goat  that  will  sometimes 


eat  it.  •  Yet  few,  even  of  the  lovers  of  tobaooo, 
will  soberly  avow  a  belief  that  the  manner  and 
extent  of  its  euttomary  use  are  strictly  proper. 

With  regard  to  its  history,  the  most  satisfactory 
account  that  I  have  seen,  is  contained  in  Irving's 
Life  of  Columbus.  When  that  celebrated  navi- 
gator, on  his  first  voyage,  was  ezplorinc  the  coast 
of  Cuba,  he  imagined  he  was  on  the  borders  of 
Cathay,  described  by  Maroo  Polo,  and  about  one 
hundred  leagues  from  the  capital  of  the  Grand 
Khan.  Being  anxious  to  open  an  inteieouiae 
with  that  imaginary  potentate,  he  despatched  two 
ambassadors,  one  of  whom  was  a  converted  Jew, 
acquainted  with  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Arabie 
languages,  in  search  of  his  residence. 

These  envoys  penetrated  about  twelve  leagaea 
into  the  country,  but  finding  no  appearance  of 
the  wealth  and  civilization  which  they  had  ex- 
pected, nor  any  who  understood  their  eastern 
languages,  they  determined  to  return  to  the  ships. 
"On  their  way  back,"  says  Irving,  "  they,  for  the 
first  time,  witnessed  the  use  of  a  weed,  which  the 
ingenious  caprice  of  man  has  since  converted  into 
an  universal  luxury,  in  defiance  of  the  oppoeitioQ 
of  the  senses.  They  beheld  several  of  the  natives 
going  about  with  fire-brands  in  their  hands,  and 
certain  dried  herbs,  which  they  rolled  up  in  a 
leaf,  and  lighting  one  end,  put  the  other  end  in 
their  mouths,  and  continued  inhaling  and  puffing 
out  the  smoke.  These  rolls  they  called  tobaccos, 
a  name  since  transferred  to  the  plant  of  which 
they  were  made.  The  Spaniards  were  struck 
with  astonishment  at  this  singular  indulgence, 
although  prepared  to  meet  with  wonders.''* 

It  may  excite  surprise  that  a  practice  so  appa- 
rently unmeaning,  as  inhaling  and  puffing  out 
the  smoke  of  a  weed,  particularly  of  one  so  offen- 
sive as  tobacco  is  always  found  to  those  who  are 
not  accustomed  to  it,  should  ever  Ind  a  place  even 
among  savages.  And  it  is  stranger  still,  that  the 
example  should  be  followed  by  their  more  civilis- 
ed visiters,  and  continue  in  use  to  the  present 
day.  Visionary  and  imaginative  as  Columbus 
unquestionably  was,  it  is  highly  improbable  that 
he  suspected  that  this  offensive  plant,  which, 
when  taken  into  the  mouth,  in  substance,  or  even 
in  smoke,  never  fails  to  affect  the  novice  with 
nausea  and  disgust,  would  ever  become  the  staple 
production  of  oonsiderable  districts,  and  be  used 
as  an  article  of  luxury,  among  a  civilised  people. 
If  we  reflect  a  little  on  the  subject,  we  may 
probably  diseover  more  rationality  in  the  oonduot 
of  the  Indians  than  in  ours.  We  may  perceive 
reasons  for  the  praotioe  among  them,  which  do 
not  exist  among  us ;  and  that  the  use  of  tobacco, 
particularly  in  the  form  of  smoke,  is  attended 
with  danger  to  the  civilized  man  from  which  the 
Indian,  in  his  native  forest,  was  free. 

It  is  well  known  that  land,  covered  with  woods, 
and  interspersed  with  swamps,  is  generally  in- 
fested with  the  smaller  insects,  such  as  gnats  and 
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mosketoes ;  and  we  find  that  the  natives  of  Ame- 
rica, when  first  visited  by  Europeans,  wore  very 
little  clothing,  and  some  of  them  had  none.  To 
people  thus  circumstanced,  these  insects  must 
have  been  exceedingly  annoying.  One  of  the 
expedients  for  procuring  relief,  when  they  were 
not  moving  about,  was  to  kindle  a  fire,  and  place 
themselves  within  the  range  of  the  smoke.  When 
in  motion,  the  smoke  could  be  carried  only  by 
carrying  the  fire.  Some  light  article,  which, 
without  emitting  much  heat,  would  create  a  large 
share  of  smoke,  was  of  course  a  natural  expedient. 
Very  possibly  they  might  suppose  that  a  weed, 
which  was  sickening  and  even  fatal  to  man,  when 
taken  in  considerable  quantity,  would  be  pecu- 
liarly destmotive  to  their  diminutive  tormentors. 
This  may  account  for  their  making  choice  of  to- 
bacco. 

We  may  recollect  that  uncivilized  nations  are 
generally  addicted  to  the  practice  of  painting  their 
bodies  and  &ces,  or  smearing  them  with  some 
unctuous  matter.  Our  North  American  Indians 
were  accustomed  to  paint  themselves  in  time  of 
war ;  and  to  smoke  their  pipes  in  time  of  peace. 
This  painting  was  no  doubt  introduced  as  a  re- 
medy against  these  little  tormentors.  Conceal- 
ment, the  principal  part  of  Indian  tactics,  forbid- 
ding the  use  of  the  pipe,  painting  would  become 
the  appendage,  and  consequently  the  indication 
of  war.  But  under  pacific  relations,  conceal- 
ment being  unnecessary,  the  smoky  expedient 
would  be  resumed.  Hence  the  pipe  became  the 
accompaniment,  and  therefore  the  emblem  of 
peace.  This  was  rational  enough,  in  an  untutor- 
ed, half  naked  Indian,  occupying  a  very  slightly 
cultivated  country,  in  which  the  scantiness  of  his 
supplies  would  be  a  suflScient  security  against  ex- 
travagant indulgence. 

But  very  different  is  the  condition  of  the  civiliz- 
ed man.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  few  situa- 
tions wherein  the  reasons  for  smoking,  which 
probably  gave  rise  to  the  practice  among  the  In- 
dians, are  in  existence.  Our  forests  are  felled, 
and  our  swamps  are  drained.  The  increased  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil,  and  the  division  of  labour, 
have  furnished  the  means  of  indulging  the  artifi- 
cial taste  for  this  luxury  to  any  extent  Among 
uncivilized  people  the  habits  are  nearly  alike. 
The  practice  of  smoking  was  not  confined  to  a 
few.  Hence  the  smoke  was  scarcely  offensive  to 
any.  Smoking  in  company  was  consequently  no 
breach  of  politeness.  The  thirst  which  this 
stimulofl  excites,  when  allayed  by  the  simple 
beverage  of  natare,  was  no  auxiliary  to  vice. 
But  with  us,  probably  four-fifths  of  the  men,  and 
ninety-nine  hundredtns  of  the  women,  are  clear 
of  the  practice.  I  hope  my  female  friends  will 
excuse  me,  if  I  have  estimated  the  number  of 
smokers  among  them  too  high.  I  mean  no 
affront  when  I  admit  that  there  are  sojne  women 
addicted  to  this  unfeminine  habit.  To  those  who 
are  not  in  the  use  of  it  themselves,  the  fumes  of 
iobaoco  are  not  only  offensive,  but  actually  sick- 


ening. Puffing  these  nauseous  exhalations  in  the 
faces  of  others,  or  which  amounts  to  nearly  the 
same  thing,  mingling  them  with  the  atmosphere 
which  others  are  under  the  necessity  of  breathing, 
can  hardly  be  acquitted  of  rudeness.  Yet  how 
much  of  this  intrinsic  vulgarity  do  we  see,  almost 
daily,  among  those  who  profess  themselves  gen- 
tlemen. We  can  scarcely  walk  the  streets  of  this 
city  for  any  great  distance,  without  inhaling  the 
fumes  of  the  cigar.  The  comparatively  few  who 
relish  this  nauseous  efiSuvia,  seem  to  consider 
themselves  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  incommod- 
ing all  the  rest,  whom  business  or  pleasure  may 
call  into  the  streets.  If  the  lovers  of  tobacco 
smoke  have  a  just  claim  to  indulgence,  it  is  not 
easy  to  perceive  why  those  who  retain  unimpured 
the  tastes  implanted  by  nature,  should  not  also 
be  indulged.  Certainly  the  privilege  of  breathing 
the  air,  without  useless  admixture  of  noxious  in- 
gredients, seems  nothing  more  than  a  right. 

In  the  absence  of  all  legal  regulations,  it  seems 
ess^tial  to  good  manners  that  every  personal  in- 
dulgence should  be  so  controlled  as  not  to  en- 
croach unnecessarily  upon  the  comforts  of  others. 
And  to  effect  this,  a  change  of  no  trivial  character 
appears  indispensable  in  the  habits  of  our  smoking 
gentry. 

But  perhaps  few  of  the  many  well  disposed 
men  who  indulge  in  this  habit,  have  duly  con- 
sidered the  effects  of  their  example.  Boy^,  at  a 
very  early  age,  are  prone  to  imitate  the  conduct 
of  their  seniors ;  and  the  use  of  the  cigEir  is  by 
no  means  an  exception.  If  they  are  aidvised  to 
avoid  so  useless  and  senseless  a  practice,  they  are 
ready  to  plead  the  example  of  the  most  respecta- 
ble men  whom  they  can  produce.  Now  a  taste 
for  this  stimulant,  early  acquired,  naturally  and 
almost  necessarily  produces  an  inclination  for  a 
stimulating  beverage  to  allay  the  thirst  which  the 
fumes  of  tobacco  excite.  My  memory  could 
easily  furnish  the  names  of  more  than  one  in- 
temperate man,  whose  boyhood  was  marked  by  a 
fondness  for  cigars,  from  which  I  laboured  unsuc- 
cessfully to  withdraw  them.  And  even  when  in<* 
temperate  habits  are  not  the  immediate  result, 
the  practice  is  evidently  an  unsafe  one  for  young 
persons  to  adopt.  The  use  of  stimulants  of  one 
kind,  excites  a  propensity  for  those  of  another ; 
and  hence  the  youth  who  acquires  a  fondness  for 
tobacco,  is,  at  best,  in  rather  more  danger  of  fall- 
ing into  habits  of  intoxication,  than  one  who 
avoids  it.  And  it  would  be  well  for  those  who 
indulge  in  the  free  usq  of  cigars,  without  fear  of 
falling  into  intemperance  in  regard  to  drink,  seri- 
ously to  reflect  that  if  they  do  not  glide  into  the 
habit  themselves,  their  example  may  possibly 
lead  others  into  danger,  from  which  they  have 
not  resolution  enough  to  escape. 

If  the  consumption  of  tobacco  was  oonfinod  to 
its  proper  object,  there  can  be  no  doubt  ifait  its 
cultivation  would  be  almost  annihilated ;  'and  the 
labour  devoted  to  its  production  might  of  course 
be  applied  to  some  more  useM  end.     The  yearly 
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oonsamption  in  the  United  States^  has  been  esti- 
mated at  more  than  one  hundred  millions  of 
pounds.  And  this  vast  amount  as  well  as  the 
quantity  exported  to  foreign  countries,  is  chiefly 
extorted  from  the  drudgery  of  slaves.  Now  we  may 
lay  it  down  as  a  truism,  that  the  labour  that  is 
employed  upon  the  production  of  articles  which 
contribute  nothing  to  the  comfort  or  convenience 
of  our  race^  tends  to  increase  the  mass  of  oppres- 
sion resting  on  the  labouring  chuses. 

Whether  we  view  the  habitual  use  of  this  arti- 
cle in  its  effect  upon  health,  cleanliness,  good 
manners,  sound  morality^  or  on  political  economy, 
it  is  highly  desirable  that  men  of  reflection  should 
bestow  more  attention  upon  its  evils  and  inconve- 
niences than  they  usually  do.  And  above  all,  if 
the  female  half  of  our  race  would  exercise  their 
powerful  influence  in  rectifying  the  habits  of  the 
other  sex,  we  might  rationally  hope  that  the  pre- 
sent generation  would  not  pass  away,  without  a 
reformation  of  manners,  which,  if  once  accom- 
plished, would  hardly  be  lost;  for  surely  the 
I>eople  of  our  day  are  too  much  refined  and  en- 
lightened to  introduce  anew  a  practice  originally 
derived  from  the  naked  wandering  aborigines  of 
Cuba.  E.  L. 

FRIENDS^  REVIEW, 

PHILADELPHIA,  FIFTH  MONTH  26,  1849. 


In  a  late  number  of  this  Review,  an  intimation 
was  given,  that  some  remarks  on  the  constitution* 
ality  of  the  recent  Militia  law  of  Pennsylvania, 
would  probably  appear  in  our  pages.  It  is  not  the 
design  of  the  Editor  to  swell  this  paper  with  dry 
disquisitions  on  questions  of  constitutional  law,  es- 
pecially with  those  of  his  own  composition,  as  he  is 
fully  aware  that  his  pursuits  through  life,  have  left 
little  time  or  opportunity  for  becoming  master  of 
the  subject.  Yet  he  is  induced  to  believe  that  on 
the  rights  of  conscience,  as  recognised  by  the  high- 
est legal  authority,  some  considerations  may  be 
offered,  which  will  be  interesting  to  our  readers. 

Government,  in  its  practical  operation,  is  either 
civil  or  military,  and  as  the  world  now  is,  all  the 
governments  in  existence  rest  ultimately  on  a 
military  basis;  for  whenever  disorders  arise  which 
the  civil  power  is  not  able  to  suppress,  recourse  is 
usually  had  to  military  force.  While  the  condition 
of  society  continues  as  it  now  is,  we  cannot  expect 
to  see  military  preparations  entirely  dispensed  with. 
Still  there  is  an  obvious  line  of  distinction  between 
the  civil  and  military  power.  The  former  may  be 
exercised  without  violating  the  principles  of  the 
gospel :  but  the  latter  cannot.  Hence  we  find  that 
while  we  agree,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  to  sup- 
port civil  government,  and  to  contribute  to  its  ex- 
penses, there  are  many,  among  whom  Friends  hold 
a  prominent  place,  who  conscientiously  decline 


taking  part,  either  by  personal  service,  or  pecuniary 
contributions,  in  military  measures. 

Now  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  lawfulness 
of  enforcing  obedience  to  the  laws,  by  the  force  or 
terror  of  arms,  we  must  agree  that  those  who  are 
religiously  restrained  from  sapportiog  even  just 
measures  by  military  force,  vn\l  not  be  likely  to 
contribute  to  riots  or  tumults  which  can  demand  the 
exercise  even  of  the  civil  power  to  suppress.  Such 
individuals  indeed  are  apt  to  collect  around  them 
a  moral  atmosphere,  in  which  commotions  and  in- 
surrections cannot  originate  or  spread.  Of  course  it 
is  a  part  of  the  just  policy  of  governments,  not  ex- 
cepting those  which  include  a  large  portion  of  war- 
like ingredients,  to  foster  and  encourage  the  advo- 
cates of  inviolable  peace. 

Let  us  now  enquire  whether  this  has  not  been 
done,  at  least  theoretically,  in  this  country. 

In  the  first  article  of  amendments  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  it  is  stated :  '^  Congress 
shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of 
religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof.'' 
This  certainly  recognises  a  right  to  the  freedom  of 
conscience,  as  far  as  worship  is  concerned.  But 
worship  is  a  duty  which  man  owes  to  his  Maker ; 
and  the  authority  which  leaves  that  free,  must  ne- 
cessarily leave  those  actions  free,  in  which  that 
duty  is  involved.  To  reouire  a  Christian  to  engage 
in  the  butchery  of  his  fellow  man,  while  he  fully 
believes  such  an  act  a  violation  of  the  precepts  of 
Christianity,  is  certainly  quite  as  great  an  imposi- 
tion upon  conscience,  as  to  demand  his  adhesion  to 
a  disapproved  ministry,  or  mode  of  worship.  The 
principle,  therefore,  if  not  the  letter,  of  the  role 
which  forbids  the  one,  prohibits  also  the  other.  In 
the  constitutions  of  twenty  six  of  the  states,  and 
probably  in  the  rest  which  have  not  been  examined, 
the  right  of  Divine  worship,  without  restraint,  is 
clearly  asserted  ;  and  in  the  Pennsylvania  declara- 
tion of  rights  it  is  stated  *<  that  no  human  au- 
thority can,  in  any  case  whatever,  control,  or  inter- 
fere with  the  rights  of  conscience  ;"*  and  this  lan- 
guage, either  verbatim,  or  in  substance,  is  used  by 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  Indiana,  lUinois,  Mis- 
souri and  Arkansas.  Now  let  any  one  soberly  en- 
quire, is  it  consistent  with  the  principles  or  even 
with  the  letter  of  these  declarations,  to  impose  a 
penalty,  small  or  great,  upon  any  person  for  omit- 
ting what  he  cannot  do  without  violating  his  con- 
science? If  a  penalty  of  fiftv  cents  may  be  consti- 
tutionally levied,  why  not  one  ten  or  a  hundred 
times  as  great  t 

In  the  constitution  of  Pennsylvania  it  is  provided 
that  "those  who  conscientiously  scruple  to  bear 
arms,  shall  not  be  compelled  to  do  so,  but  shall  pay  an 
equivdUrUfor  personal  service,^^    Now  compnlsion. 

Art  9,  Section  3. 
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in  a  legal  sense,  implies  a  demand,  with  a  penalty, 
in  case  of  refusal.  Those  vrho  do  not  join  volunteer 
companies,  are,  by  the  recent  law,  with  certain  ex- 
ceptions, deemed  delinquent  militia  men,  and  sub- 
jected to  a  fine;  a  small  one  indeed,  but  still  a 
penalty.  Is  not  this  compulsive  in  its  character, 
and  therefore  a  violation  of  the  very  article  on  which 
it  is  ostensibly  grounded  ?  The  provision  that  they 
shall  pay  an  equivalent  for  personal  service,  is  not 
easily  reconciled  with  the  declaration  of  rights, 
when  applied  to  persons  whose  principles  are  oppos- 
ed to  military  measures.  But  even  this  provision 
does  not  justify  the  act  in  question.  The  sum  added 
to  the  state  tax  is  not  assessed  as  an  equivalent  for 
X)ersonal  service,  but  imposed  as  a  fine  for  delin- 
quency. 

The  service  of  the  militia  appears  by  the  federal 
constitution  to  be  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  laws, 
to  suppress  insurrections  or  repel  invasions.*  Con- 
anquently,  when  neither  insurrection  nor  invasion 
exists  or  is  threatened,  there  is  no  serviu  for  the 
militia  to  perform,  and  nothing  on  which  this  equiva- 
lent can  be  assessed.  As  it  must  thus  appear,  that 
not  in  Pennsylvania  only,  but  in  nearly,  if  not  aU, 
the  states  of  the  Union,  the  exaction  of  penalties 
from  those  who  conscientioualy  decline  taking  part 
in  military  measures,  is  at  best  of  questionable  con- 
stitutionality;  and  the  members  of  legislative  as- 
semblies, upon  taking  their'seats,  enter  into  an  en- 
gagement to  support  the  constitutions  of  their  own 
state  and  that  of  the  United  States ;  let  me  seriously 
ask  whether  it^would  be  too  much  to  grant,  to  the 
Society  of  Friends  at  least,  an  entire  exemption 
from  military  requisitions?  Friends,  wherever  the 
Society  exists,  support  their  o\Vn  poor,  educate  their 
own  children  without  asking  legislatures  to  endow 
their  schools  and  colleges,  and  bear  their  part  to- 
wards the  maintenance  of  conmion  paupers,  as  wel^ 
as  the  cost  of  civil  government.  Their  influence, 
besides,  tends  to  discourage  and  discountenance 
those  tumultuous  and  disorderly  assemblages  by 
which  the  peace  of  the  community  is  endangered. 
Do  they  not  thus  render  a  full  equivalent,  and  more 
than  an  equivalent,  for  all  the  imaginary  service 
performed  by  volunteer  companies  by  all  their  semi* 
annual  parades  1  The  prevention  of  war  is  more 
advantageous  to  the  community  than  its  most  suc- 
cessful prosecution;  and  of  course  those,  who,  by 
their  habits  and  influence,  contribute  to  the  pre- 
servation of  peace,  are  rendering  a  much  greater 
service  to  the  country,  than^sach  as  by  dazzling  the 
young  and  inconsiderate  with  the  pomp  and  glitter 
of  hostile  parades,  are  exciting  a  thirst  for  military 
distinction. 

FrtMii  a  letter  dated  at  Sandwich,  Mass.,  on  the 
16th  inst.,  we  learn  that  our  friend  Eleazer  Beales, 

•^ikrt.l,  Sect.  8,15. 


whose  attendance  at  our  late  Yearly  Meeting  was 
mentioned  in  our  31st  number,  was  then,  with  his 
companion,  Henry  Wilson,  at  Sandwich,  having, 
since  they  left  this  city,  passed  through  the  Quar- 
terly Meetings  of  Salem,  Haddonfield  and  Burling- 
ton, in  New  Jersey.  They  expect  to  attend  the  ap- 
proaching Yearly  Meetings  of  New  York  and  New 
England. 

Mabrikd,— On  Fifth  day,  the  17th  inst.,  at 
Friends'  Meeting  House,  Attleboro,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa., 
William  S.  Hilles,  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  to  Sarah 
L.,  daughter  of  Dr.  T.  L.  Allen,  of  the  former  place. 

— ,  At  Smyrna  Meeting  House,  near  Richmond, 
la..  Fourth  mo.  26th.  1849.  Enos  Mot£,  son  of 
David  and  Miriam  Mote,  ol  Westbranch,  Ohio,  to 
Mabtua  Amn  Resd,  daughter  of  John  6.  and  Sarah 
Reed,  of  the  former  place. 


In  this  month's  number  of  the  London  Friend, 
we  find  the  subjoined  notice  of  the  decease  of  the 
well  known  author  of  a  vcduable  work  on  Peace, 
and  an  able  essay  on  Instinct. 

Died, — Fourth  mo.  16th,  at  his  residence,  near 
Lisburn,  Ireland,  aged  66,  Thomas  Hancock,  M.  D. 
An  Elder. 

His  health  had  been  for  years  in  a  very  infirm 
and  declining  state ;  at  times  great  bodily  8ufierin|^ 
^I'as  his  portion^  which  he  bore  with  Christian  forti- 
tude, evincing  m  the  intervals  of  ease,  deep  interest 
for  tne  welfare  of  our  religious  Society.  Frequently 
when  laid  b^  from  active  service,  the  secret  exer- 
cise of  his  spirit  was  felt  to  be  helpful  and  strength- 
ening to  his  friends. 

In  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  the  cheerful  se- 
renity of  his  mind  was  peculiarly  striking  to  those 
around  him.  On  one  occasion,  when  recovering 
from  illness,  he  thus  expressed  his  feelings — "I 
know  that  my  time  here  is  very  uncertain,  and  that 
I  have  much  to  do  before  my  spirit  is  fully  prepared 
for  an  inheritance  with  the  Saints  in  Light.  I  be- 
lieve that  by  a  closer  religious  retirement  of  mind, 
I  shall  be  enabled  to  know  myself  more  thoroughly, 
to  detect  the  adversary  in  his  various  devices,  to 
see  my  real  standing,  and  to  make  an  advance  in 
the  ^  Highway  of  Holiness.'  1  am  abundantly  sen- 
sible that  it  is  in  the  ordering  of  a  pood  and  gracious 
Providence,  that  1  have  been  visited  with  my  late 
tedious  indisposition,  which  has>  brought  me  to  se- 
rious reflection  on  my  misspent  time,  and  upon  the 
great  work  before  me.  I  have  at  times  been  mer- 
cifully permitted  to  feel  the  consolation  of  an  un- 
shaken belief  in  my  Redeemer's  goodness  and 
power,  and  have  put  up  my  secret  petitions  for  an 
increase  of  love  to  my  Heavenly 'Father:  hence  I 
can  feelingly  say,  ^  What  shall  I  render  mito  the 
Lord,  for  his  benefits  towards  me  V  " 

The  concluding  illness  was  connected  with  ex- 
tensive disease  of  the  heart,  confining  him  about 
seven  weeks  to  his  chamber.  Although  his  ex- 
treme debility  precluded  much  verbal  communica- 
tion, yet  from  the  few  expressions  that  occasionally 
fell  from  his  lips,  his  exemplary  patience  under 
acute  bodily  sunerinff,  and  the  precious  sweetness 
of  his  spirit,  a  consoling  evidence  is  afforded  that 
he  was  fully  prepared  for  the  final  change.  Truly 
was  the  promise  verified,  "Thou  wilt  keep  him 
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in  perfect  peace  whose  mind  is  staid  on  Thee,.be- 
cau83  he  trust eth  in  Thee." 

Di^D, — At  the  residence  of  his  father,  William 
Jones,  in  this  city,  on  First  day  morning,  the  20th 
inst.,  Joseph  Jones,  aged  29  years,  a  member  of  the 
Western  District  Monthly  Meeting. 


ADVICES  OF  LONDON  YEARLY  MEETING. 
Continufld  from  vol.  1,  page  894. 

Advised,  that  Friends  be  tender  to  the  princi- 
ple of  God  in  all,  and  shun  the  occasion  of  vain 
disputes  and  janglings,  both  among  themselyes 
and  others  :  for  this  many  times  is  like  a  bluster- 
ing wind^  that  hurts  and  bruises  the  tender  buds 
of  plants.     1676.- 

Seeing  our  comfort  as  a  people  depends  upon 
our  care  to  maintain  peace  and  fellowship  amongst 
brethren,  in  all  our  services,  we  earnestly  recom- 
mend an  humble  and  condescending  frame  of 
spirit  unto  all ;  that  with  godly  fear,  wisdom,  and 
meekness,  we  may  be  so  onlered  in  all  our  respec- 
tive services,  that  every  high  and  rough  thing 
may  be  laid  low,  that  all  occasions  of  striving  may 
be  prevented,  and  the  peace  of  the  church  of 
Christ  preserved  and  increased  amongst  us. 

And  to  this  purpose  it  is  tenderly  advised,  that 
we  diligently  and  carefully  observe  the  comely 
and  blessed  gospel  order,  so  long  known  and  in 
practice  amongst  us,  in  the  spirit  of  meekness  and 
of  a  sound  mind ;  which  is  the  way  to  crush  all 
differences  in  their  infancy,  and  suppress  the  rise, 
as  well  as  stop  the  progress,  of  every  thing  that 
is  unseemly,  and  inconsistent  with  the  testimony 
of  the  precious  truth.     1G99.  P.  E. 

It  is  our  earnest  desire,  that,  above  all,  Friends 
bold  fervent  charity  in  the  body,  that  will  keep 
the  members  together  in  a  blessed  concord  and 
communion;  which  is  esteemed  by  the  apostle 
the  mwe  excellent  way,  excelling  other  gifts, 
which  pass  away :  but  charity — that  is  the  love 
of  (}od,  from  which  our  Christian  and  brotherly 
affection  springs — shall  endure  for  ever.  This 
envieth  not,  vaunted  not,  boasteth  not  itself,  and 
seeketh  not  its  own ;  but  is  patient,  beareth  all 
things,  suffereth  all  things,  and  watcheth  not 
with  an  evil  eye,  no,  nor  thinketh  ill,  but  is  kind. 
In  which  blessed  love,  dear  friends,  hold  your 
fellowship  one  with  another,  which  was  the  cha- 
racter of  the  primitive  Christians.     1705.  P.  E. 

Among  the  gospel  precepts,  we  find  not  any 
thing  more  strotfgly  and  frequently  recommended 
by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles  to  the 
primitive  believers,  than  that  they  should  love 
one  another;  and  as  we  are  sensible,  that  nothing 
will  more  contribute  to  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  the  church,  than  due  regard  to  this  advice,  so 
we  earnestly  desire  that  it  may  be  the  care  and 
concern  of  all  Friends  to  dwell  therein ;  and,  in 
the  unity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  ooaintain  love, 
concord,  and  peace,  in  and  among  all  the  churches 
of  Christ.     1730.  P.  E. 

It  is  our  earnest  desire  that  a  spirit  of  love  and 


humility  may  more  and  more  diffuse  itself  among 
us,  and  influence  the  hearts  of  all,  so  that  every 
one  may  come  to  seek  peace,  and  pursue  it ;  and 
that  none  be  apt  to  take  offence ;  but  each,  in  his 
own  particular,  be  more  careful  to  rectify  his  own 
failings  and  imperfections,  than  curious  in  ob- 
serving, censuring,  and  aggravating  those  of 
others.  This  will  lead  to  the  exercise  of  mutual 
forbearance  and  forgiveness  one  of  another ;  by 
which  the  occasions  of  contention  will  be  avoided, 
and  the  churches  preserved  in  a  state  of  peace  and 
tranquillity.     1736.  P.  E. 

[To  be  conUaued.] 


For  Frteodt'  Review 
ANNE  B.   PAGE. 

Though  this  pious  woman  has  been  more  than 
eleven  years  numbered  with  the  dead,  and  the 
memoir  of  her  life  has  been  about  five  years  before 
the  public,  the  writer  <^  this  article  has  but  re- 
cently become  acquainted  with  them. 

The  narrative  oefore  us  furnishes  a  striking 
evidence  of  the  powerful  operation  of  the  spirit 
of  truth,  and  the  salutary  effects  of  pious  parental 
instruction,  under  circumstances  which  must  be 
admitted  to  have  been  quite  unfavourable  to  the 
growth  of  religious  inclinations. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  the  daughter 
of  Bichard  Kidder  Meade,  a  military  officer,  who 
acted  as  one  of  the  aids  of  General  Washington, 
during  a  part  of  the  revolutionary  war.  The  ma- 
ternal parent  appears  to  have  been  remarkable  for 
her  religiouB  sensibility,  and  she  was  zealously 
concerned  to  instruct  her  children  in  what  she 
considered  to  be  their  Christian  duties ;  and  while 
she  maintained  her  authority  over  them  with 
firmness  and  discretion,  her  affectionate  counsel 
and  pious  example  inspired  them  with  the  greatest 
veneration  and  love.  Hence  a  deep  seated  regard 
for  the  parental  will  retained  its  influence,  long 
after  the  period  when  authority  ceases  to  be 
available. 

In  her  eighteenth  year,  A.  R.  Page  was  married 
to  a  man  of  highly  respectable  character,  and  the 
proprietor  of  one  of  the  largest  estates  in  the  part 
of  Virginia  where  he  lived.  By  this  marriage 
she  was  brought  into  a  situation  which  was  cal- 
culated to  efface  those  religious  impressions  which 
she  had  frequently  received,  both  immediately 
and  instrumentally,  under  the  parental  roof. 
Being  in  the  possession  of  wealth,  and  surrounded 
by  a  numerous  circle  of  companions  who  were  in 
the  general  habit  of  what  were  called  Sunday 
dining  parties,  and  almost  destitute  of  aid  from 
the  teaching  of  religious  professors,  she  was  in 
great  danger  of  falling  into  a  life  of  fashionable 
dissipation.  But  in  this  situation  she  was  still 
followed  by  the  reproofs  of  instruction,  and 
brought  to  the  solemn  enquiry,  what  she  i^oold 
do  to  be  saved. 

Of  her  exercise  and  solicitude  she  has  left  the 
following  account : 
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'*  The  spring  I  was  married,  and  the  summer 
following,  I  went  with  the  customs  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  but  in  the  ensuing  spring,  a  slight  ac- 
cident affecting  my  health,  seemed  to  awaken  me 
as  from  a  dream.  The  idea  of  death  was  so 
strongly  presented  to  my  mind,  as  to  fill  we  with 
horror,  although  I  had  before  contemplated  it 
without  fear.  But  now  my  thoughts  became 
alarming,  and  my  health  declined.  I  dined  out 
as  seldom  as  possible, — ^impressed  sa  I  was  by  the 
sense  of  an  approaching  judgment,  where  the 
scriptures  told  me,  time  and  all  other  talents  must 
be  accounted  for. 

'^  I  cried  to  God  in  my  dbtress,  but  cried  in 
yain.  From  my  earliest  youth  the  song  and  the 
dance  had  had  great  attraction  to  me.  But  now 
all  was  changed.  And  what  I  had  regarded  as 
religious  enjoyment  was  also  gone.  Prayer  was 
a  dead  thing.  The  time  had  now  come  when  God 
was  about  to  show  me  myself;  and  the  sight 
brought  mc  near  to  despair. 

^'  In  vain  did  I  &st  and  pray,  until  fasting  and 
prayer  became  almost  the  objects  of  sole  attention. 
No  comfort  came  from  week  to  week,  and  from 
month  to  month.  In  vain  I  would  early  rise  and 
late  take  rest,  reading  my  Bible  and  other  books, 
sometimes  determining  to  take  no  rest  until  I  had 
found  pardoni  Sometimes  I  strove  to  find  comfort 
in  hymns. 

"  Ah !  those  scenes  which  I  passed  through  ! 
My  soul  hath  them  still  in  remembrance,  nor 
would  I  ever  forget  them.  It  is  pleasing  to  me 
to  remember  all  the  circumstances  connected  with 
them,  even  the  season  of  the  year,  the  kind  of 
weather,  and  the  various  occurrences  which  took 
place  during  a  period  indelibly  graven  on  my 
heart,  by  reason  of  the  sufferings  I  had  now  at 
length  laid  on  me  by  my  faithful  Saviour." 

After  a  time  of  close  exercise,  in  which  she  ap- 
pears to  have  kept  her  religious  concern  very 
much  to  herself,  she  was  induced  to  cast  herself 
on  the  mercy  of  God,  and  the  atoning  blood  of 
the  Saviour.  She  became  a  diligent  student  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  without  note  or  comment, 
and  strong  desires  were  excited,  to  conform  in  all 
things  to  the  precepts  of  the  gospel. 

Her  husband  being  in  possession  of  more  than 
two  hnndred  slaves,  her  mind  was  soon  turned  to 
their  dependent  condition.     She  says  : 

"The  practice  of  dining  out  was  at  that  time 
earned  to  a  great  extent  in  our  neighbourhood. 
I  soon  began  to  feel  that  my  fellow  creatures  in 
bondage  upon  the  plantations  ought  to  take  the 
place  in  my  mind  and  time,  of  this  frequent  dining 
about.  I  was  giving  my  time  and  powers  to  my 
equals  in  VsSoy  who  were  not  wanting  them,  while 
these  dependent  poor  suffered  for  both.  These 
views  continued  to  gain  strength  until  the  fear  of 
God  enabled  me  to  overcome  the  fear  of  man,  and 
I  assumed  oourage  to  refuse  an  invitation.  Not 
hmg  after  this,  on  a  Sabbath  after  church,  I  was 
going,  according  to  the  general  custom,  to  dine 
out }  but  the  Spirit  of  God  spoke  better  counsel^ 


and  enabled  me  to  turn  into  a  solitary  November 
home,  without  a  white  person  near.  This  was  the 
first  time  I  had  returned  home  on  Sunday  from  a 
religious  motive.  I  shut  myself  up  in  my  room, 
where  my  soul  was  engaged  with  the  thoughts  of 
judgment  and  eternity.  While  thus  engaged  in 
my  chamber,  an  old  blind  negro  woman  was  led 
in,  who  was  a  dear  child  of  God.  We  began  a 
conversation  in  which  she  used  expressions  re- 
specting entire  confidence  in  Christ,  which  made 
an  indelible  imprcs^^ion  upon  my  mind,  being  quite 
clear  to  me  at  this  distant  period.  I  think  I  owe 
her,  under  God,  much  of  my  religious  joy  in  after 
years.  Dear  old  creature,  I  often  visited  her  in 
her  cottage,  and  witnessed  the  evidences  of  her 
triumphant  faith.  She  was  a  living  example  of 
Christ  formed  in  the  soul,  the  hope  of  glory." 

From  this  time  she  appears  to  have  made  it  the 
great  business  of  her  life,  to  do  good  to  those  with 
whom  she  had  intercourse,  and  to  diffuse  among 
them  a  due  regard  to  their  reli^ous  duties.  The 
slaves,  towards  whom  she  stood  in  the  relation  of 
mistress,  evidently  occupied  a  prominent  place  in 
her  thoughts.  Among  her  notes,  we  find  the 
following : 

"  I  earnestly  desire  to  fix  on  a  plan  for  the  most 
speedy  and  advantageous  delivery  of  these  slaves 
from  bondage,  not  only  temporal  but  spiritual. 
Thou  seest  that  all  I  design  for  them  is  their 
happiness  in  this  world  and  in  that  which  is  to 
come.  It  has  been  given  me  to  bear  theur  con- 
tradictions, and  love  them  through  all  their  op- 
position, and  the  hard  life  of  care  which  they 
make  me  lead.  But  keep  my  own  transgression 
ever  in  my  view,  that  I  may  feel  how  much  more 
inexcusable  my  sins  against  thee  are,  than  any  of 
my  fellow  creatures  can  be  against  me. 

"  To  work  by  others  at  that  time  for  slaves, 
was  not  practicable.  And  although  for  years  al- 
most a  constant  sufferer  from  wefiness  of  body, 
she  undertook  a  school  for  the  young,  and  such 
others  as  were  not  employed  upon  the  plantations. 
In  this  way,  considerable  classes  were  taught  to 
read,  and  supplied  with  Testaments  and  Bibles. 
Access  was  also  sought  for  the  whole  number,  to 
some  religious  instruction.  For  their  sakes  she 
reduced  such  expenses  as  were  within  her  control, 
to  the  lowest  amount  obnsistent  with  propriety,  in 
order  to  prevent  any  necessity  for  their  being 
sold.  She  also  practised  much  self-denial,  to  pro- 
cure the  means  of  saving  them  from  the  vicious 
courses  to  which  they  were  so  much  exposed,  and 
so  much  inclined.  Among  so  many,  some  were 
always  sick,  and  in  the  course  of  years,  many 
died.  These  she  visited  with  unwearied  attention, 
and  while  she  tenderly  supplied  their  outward 
wants,  she  discoursed  to  them  upon  the  salvation 
of  the  gospel  in  the  most  sweet  and  heavenly 
manner.  For  this  she  had  a  remarkable  talent. 
The  writer  has  heard  her,  both  on  such  occasions, 
and  when  addressing  those  who  continued  obsti- 
nately in  their  wicked  ways,  in  a  strain  which  itf- 
fected  him  to  tears.     She  was.their  friend  m  aU 
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their  trials^  and  the  protector  of  the  oppressed  and 
helpless. 

^<  Every  opportunity  was  sought  for  awakening 
others  to  a  sense  of  their  duties  to  their  slaves. 
That  in  such  a  work  she  should  not  have  met 
with  opposition  and  severe  trial  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected. It  was  impossible  for  those  not  like* 
minded  with  herself  to  appreciate  her  spirit  and 
motives.  Some  supposed  her  wanting  in  judgment 
and  discretion,  in  her  efforts  for  the  slaves ;  but 
more  rebuked  by  her  example,  and  conscious  of 
their  own  misdoings  represented  her  as  endanger- 
ing the  peace  of  the  community. 

"  She  lost  no  opportunity  for  improving  the 
condition  of  the  slaves,  both  in  temporal  and 
spiritual  things :  but  she  was  not  at  all  satisfied 
with  the  best  that  she  could  do  for  them  here. 
Her  charity  looked  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of 
her  home  and  neighbourhood.  Her  soul  was 
deeply  and  incessantly  afflicted  with  the  general 
condition  of  the  people  of  colour :  not  that  those 
under  her  own  observation  were  subject  to  harsh 
treatment ;  but  she  saw  them  every  where  liable 
to  cruel  separations,  the  majority  sunk  in  igno- 
rance and  sin,  and  as  she  often  and  feelingly  said, 
*  with  no  one  to  care  for  their  souls.'  Her  great 
heart  contemplated  the  ultimate  freedom  of  the 
whole  race,  and  wrestled  in  prayer  for  their 
eternal  emancipation  from  the  wrath  to  come.  In 
the  mean  time,  she  was  deeply  sensible  of  the 
guilt  which  rested  upon  the  community,  as  to 
failure  in  individual  present  dtUy." 

In  1826,  when  she  was  about  the  forty  fifth 
year  of  her  age,  she  was  deprived  of  her  husband, 
who,  thouffh  he  did  not  fully  unite  with  her  in 
regard  to  their  slaves,  had  been  kind  and  indulgent 
to  her,  and  afforded  her  many  opportunities  of 
performing  her  apprehended  duty.  As  by  this 
event  she  was  placed  in  a  new  situation,  in  speak- 
ing of  her  plans  of  proceeding,  she  observes : 

"  My  purposes  respecting  these  people,  I  hold 
to  be  so  sacred,  that  I  desire  not,  and  even  fear 
to  counsel  with  my  dearest  and  wisest  friends,  be- 
cause they  would  all  advise  me  to  relieve  myself 
from  this  bondage  in  which  I  outwardly  live,  and 
which,  in  their  kindness  for  me,  they  have  thought 
would  ere  now  have  ended  my  days.  Bat  by 
faith  thou  hast  borne  me  through  scenes  of  trial 
both  of  body  and  mind,  the  prospect  of  which  I 
might  well  have  shrunk  from.  Thus  preserved 
I  come  to  Thse,  and  look  up  through  the  blood 
of  the  Covenant  for  direction  in  all  the  affairs  of 
this  estate.  And  with  regard  to  the  frequent 
failures  of  some  of  these  people  in  duty,  let  me 
not  be  put  off  by  those  things,  from  my  settled 
purpose  of  doing  them  good.  How  to  get  them 
to  perform  their  needful  part,  although  they  know 
it  is  for  their  own  sakes  that  I  wish  it.  Oh,  en- 
lighten their  ignorance,  subdue  their  opposing 
wills,  and  soften  their  hard  hearts.  Give  wisdom 
to  see  the  right  course  to  pursue,  with  all  such  as 
are  thus  tempted.'' 


The  situation  in  which  her  husband's  estate 
was  left  at  his  death,  subjected  her  sensitive  mind 
to  very  great  distress.  A  large  debt  rested  on  the 
property,  and  owing  to  the  laws  of  the  oommon- 
wealth,  and  the  officers  who  administered  the  law, 
she  found  herself  unable  to  prevent  the  sale  of  a 
large  number  of  the  slaves,  to  satisfy  this  debt. 
The  danger  was  that  they  mi^t  be  removed  to 
the  South,  a  fate  peculiarly  dreaded  by  the  slaves 
and  by  their  pious  but  powerless  mistress.  When 
the  day  of  sale  arrived,  a  number  of  traders  ap- 
peared amone  the  purchasers.  Having  no  power 
to  control  the  proceedings,  she  retired  to  her 
chamber,  and  poured  out  her  prayers  for  the  ob- 
jects of  her  solicitude.  She  considered  the  result 
of  the  sale  as  a  special  providence,  and  often  spoke 
of  it  as  one  of  her  greatest  mercies.  Though 
more  than  one  hundred  were  sold,  not  one  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  slave  dealers,  or  was  hr  re- 
moved from  their  former  residence. 

Her  biographer  subjoins : — **  A  large  number 
still  remained,  either  her  own  or  belonging  to  those 
under  her  influence.  To  them  she  gave  herself 
in  a  manner  which  she  was  never  able  to  do  to  the 
whole  number.  They  were  all  assembled  eveiy 
morning  a  little  after  the  dawn  of  day,  for  the 
reading  of  the  Bible  and  prayer.  For  this  service 
she  employed  the  ministers  who  frequently  visited 
at  her  house,  or  other  pious  gentlemen;  but  in 
the  absence  of  such,  did  not  hesitate  to  expound 
the  scriptures  and  offer  prayer.  The  exercises 
conducted  by  herself  were  probably  as  well  cal- 
culated to  benefit  the  slaves,  as  any  which  they 
ever  enjoyed.  Her  manner  was  to  read  over  a 
number  of  times,  before  prayer,  a  solemn  and  in- 
structive passage  of  scHpture,  and  add  some  brief 
remarks  in  the  way  of  illustration  and  applica- 
tion. Her  remarks  upon  scripture  were  very 
original  and  striking.* 

"  She  now  began  to  make  every  arrangement 
to  hasten  the  period  of  their  emancipation.  But 
many  difficulties  remained,  owing  to  the  still  em- 
barrassed condition  of  the  estate,  and  the  perverse 
temper  of  some  of  the  slaves,  who  were  unwilling 
to  exert  themselves  even  for  their  own  good. 

^'  The  laws  of  the  commonwealth  not  allowing 
emancipated  slaves  to  remain  in  the  state,  to- 
gether with  what  she  had  heard  of  their  condition 
in  the  free  states,  left  her  in  no  doubt  as  to  the 
place  where  she  diould  send  her  own." 

In  a  communication  prepared  for  her  slaves  at 
a  time  when  it  appeared  unlikely  she  would  lire 
to  effect  their  emandpatioii,  she  informed  tfaem 
that  if  the  law  of  the  land  had  not  prevented 
them  from  being  made  free  while  the  debte  of  the 
estate  remained  unpaid,  she  would  have  sent  them 
to  Africa  as  soon  as  she  had  charge  of  them ;  for 


*  Perhaps  the  biographer,  himaelf  a  clergyman,  if  he 
had  been  dispoeed  to  draw  inferences,  might  have  been 
led  from  the  fact  here  related,  to  suppose  it  possiUs  that 
a  woman  may  preach  the  gospel  to  the  edification  of 
her  hearers. 
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it  was  her  chief  desire  to  see  them  in  a  place 
where  they  oonld  be  prosperous  and  happy. 

"  With  a  degree  of  pleasure  which  none  but  a 
benevolent  heart  can  comprehend,  she  now  begun 
afresh  to  prepare  her  slaves  for  a  better  home  in 
Africa,  than  she  could  give  them  elsewhere ;  de- 
termining to  do  her  own  work  with  her  own  hands, 
and  not  by  testamentary  arrangements,  she  would 
see  and  know  that  it  was  done  according  to  her 
mind. 

''She  deemed  it  important  to  prepare  their 
minds  by  a  series  of  instructions  for  the  great 
change  which  they  were  to  undergo  in  passing 
from  the  condition  of  slaves  to  that  of  freemen. 
And  especially  she  did  not  conceal  from  them  the 
hardships  they  would  probably  have  to  encounter 
in  a  new  settlement,  while  at  the  same  time  she 
encouraged  them  with  the  prospect  of  ultimate 
advantage  Jo  themselves  and  especially  to  their 
children. 

"  When  the  time  appointed  for  their  departure 
arrived,  they  were  all  willing  and  desirous  of 
going,  having  been  faithfully  and  fully  instructed 
upon  the  subject,  by  one  of  whose  disinterested 
regard  for  their  good,  they  had  had  so  many 
proofs. 

She  sent  them  at  three  different  times;  the 
first  company  in  the  year  1832,  with  eveiy  ne- 
cessary supply  for  twelve  months,  and  a  sufficiency 
of  many  articles  for  two  or  three  years.  The  me- 
chanics and  others  were  furnished  with  the  neces- 
sary implements  for  their  different  occupations.'*' 
On  the  morning  of  the  day  they  left,  she  as- 
sembled them  in  the  family  mansion,  where  re- 
ligious services  were  held,  suitable  to  the  occasion. 
She  then  accompanied  them  eight  miles  on  their 
wi^  toward  the  place  of  emWkation,  seeing  them 
safely  over  a  river  at  that  distance,  taking  the 
ehilchren  in  her  carnage,  and  appearing  to  iSke  a 
peculiar  pleasure  in  the  last  offices  of  kindness 
which  she  would  have  an  opportnni^  of  doing 
for  them.  Upon  the  opposite  shore  of  the  river 
there  was  a  solemn  and  affectionate  parting.  They 
all  arrived  safely  in  Liberia,  and  it  was  a  subject 
of  thankfulness,  that  while  many  had  died  in  the 
colony,  all  of  those  which  she  sent  continued  in 
good  health,  with  the  exception  of  one,  who  died 
of  a  disease  which  probably  would  have  proved 
fatal  at  an  earlier  period  at  home.  Their  preser- 
vation was  probably  owing  to  the  abundant  pro- 
vision made  for  their  wants,  during  the  period  of 
acclimation.  When  the  next  company  left,  she 
engaged  a  friend  who  took  much  interest  in  the 
accomplishment  of  her  plans,  to  accompany  them 
to  the  port  from  which  they  were  to  sail,  distant 
three  hundred  miles.  He  attended  to  the  laying 
in  of  their  stores,  and  superintended  their  em- 
barkation. 

'^  The  emigrants,  aflter  a  short  voyage,  joined 

*A  rapply  of  iron  was  purchased  for  a  blacksmith, 
from  Phineai  Janney,  of  Alexandria,  who,  alter  be  as- 
certained the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended, 
generoiwly  insisted  upon  refandinf  the  money. 


their  friends  in  the  colony,  and  were  equaUy  &- 
voured  in  the  preservation  of  their  lives  and  heiJth. 
Their  letters  of  gratitude  she  often  received,  and 
had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  before  her  death,  that 
some  of  them  had  become  members  of  churches 
in  Liberia, ;  that  their  children  were  in  the  course 
of  being  educated,  and  that  for  the  most  part  they 
were  prosperous  in  their  worldly  affairs." 

Of  the  embarkation  of  the  third  company  I  do 
not  find  any  particular  account  in  the  narrative, 
but  we  must  suppose  they  were  no  less  carefully 
provided  for  than  their  precursors. 

This  pious  woman  dosed  her  earthly  career  in 
the  spring  of  1838 ;  and  though  the  disease  which 
consigned  her  to  the  grave  was  rapid  in  its  course, 
she  was  not  taken  by  surprise.  The  works  on 
which  her  heart  was  set  had  been  accomplished, 
and  her  soul  appeared  to  be  filled  with  the  peace 
which  passeth  the  human  understanding.  Her 
labours  on  other  subjects  besides  the  emancipation 
of  her  slaves,  and  the  evidence  which  she  has  left, 
of  the  habitual  course  of  her  meditations,  furnish 
satisfactory  testimony  that  she  was  one  whose 
robes  were  washed  and  made  white  in  the  blood 
of  the  Lamb.  L. 


THB  PRTVT  COUNCIL. 

A  late  English  paper  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  an  address  presented  to  the  Queen  on 
the  1st  inst. 

The  Queen  held  a  Court  and  Privy  Council  at 
three  o'clock  yesterday  afternoon  at  Buckingham 
Palace. 

At  the  Court  a  deputation  from  the  Society  of 
Friends  had  an  audience  of  the  Queen  to  present 
an  address  on  the  subject  of  the  African  Slave 
Trade  and  Slavery.  The  deputation  consisted  of 
Samuel  Gumey,  William  Forster,  George  Stacey, 
and  Peter  Bedford.* 

Her  Majesty  was  accompanied  by  his  Royal 
Highness,  the  Prince  Albert  The  deputation 
was  introduced  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  George 
Grey,  her  Majesty's  Principud  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department,  and  presented  the 
following  address  in  the  Royal  closet : 
"  To  Victoria,  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  dominions 

thereunto  belonging, 
"  May  it  please  the  Queen — 

"  We,  ike  undersigned,  thy  dutiful  and  loyal 
subjects,  representing  the  religious  Society  of 
Friends  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  desire  re- 
spectfully to  approach  the  Throne,  and,  in  love  to 
man,  and,  as  we  reverently  believe,  in  our  duty 
to  Gtody  to  lay  before  thee  a  matter  deeply  affect- 
ing the  well-being  of  a  large  portion  of  the  great 
human  family. 

"  More  than  a  century  has  elapsed  since  our 
religious  society  first  believed  it  to  be  a  Christian 
duty  to  advocate  the  rights  of  the  natives  of 

•This  address  and  the  depntafion  which  presented 
it,  were  from  the  London  Meeting  for  Suflferiogs. 
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Africa  and  of  those  held  in  slavery  in  the  western 
world.  With  reverent  thanksgivings  to  Almighty 
God,  we  recur  to  the  successive  acts  of  our  Legis- 
lature abolishing  the  slave  trade,  and  subsequently 
releasing  the  slaves  in  our  colonies  from  a  state 
of  cruel  bondage. 

<<The  continuance  of  the  trade  in  slaves  as 
prosecuted,  contrary  to  either  law  or  treaty,  by  the 
inhabitants  of  other  countries,  with  all  the  wicked- 
ness inseparable  from  this  unrighteous  traffic,  brings 
us  into  sorrow  and  distress.  It  engenders  war  in 
its-  direst  forms,  breaks  the  bonds  of  social  life, 
reduces  those  who  may  survive  the  horrors  of 
their  transit  by  land  and  sea  to  hopeless  slavery, 
and  withal  prevents  the  spread  of  the  religion  of 
our  holy  Redeemer. 

"  We  feel  for  the  sufferings  of  the  unoffending 
and  helpless  victims  of  these  abominations,  and  we 
feel  for  the  wrongs  and  miseries  of  the  multitudes 
still  living  in  slavery,  and  subjected  to  its  cruel 
hardships  and  uncompensated  toil,  and  we  deeply 
deplore  the  degradation  and  the  guilt  which. at- 
tach to  the  man  stealer,  the  slaveholder,  and  the 
dealer  in  his  fellow  men. 

'<  In  consideration  of  the  magnitude  of  thb 
complicated  iniquity,  we  are  emboldened  to  ask 
thee,  our  gracious  Queen,  in  thy  intercourse  with 
the  rulers  of  those  nations  which  are  involved  in 
these  things,  to  use  the  influence  of  thy  exalted 
station  for  terminating  by  every  pacific  means  this 
desolating  evil  on  the  continent  of  Africa,  and  for 
conferring  immediate  and  unconditional  freedom 
on  all  those  held  in  slavery.  And  we  ask  per- 
mission humbly  and  plainly  to  declare  our  con- 
viction that  it  is  only  in  the  extinction  of  negro 
slavery  that  we  can  have  any  security  for  the  utter 
termination  of  the  African  slave  trade. 

'^May  the  Lord  of  Heaven  and  earth  bless 
thee,  our  beloved  Sovereign,  and  thy  Royal  Con- 
sort, and  may  His  blessing  rest  upon  all  thy 
housQ.  We  pray  that,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord^  He  may  give  thee  wisdom  and 
strength  to  open  thy  mouth  for  the  dumb ;  to 
plead  the  cause  of  the  poor  and  of  him  that  hath 
no  helper ;  that  he  may  prosper  thee  in  thy  work 
of  righteousness ;  and  that,  if  it  please  Him,  thou 
mayest  live  to  see  the  day  in  which  negro  slavery 
and  the  slave  trade  shall  be  abolished  throughout 
the  earth. 

L(mdon,  Bd  mo.  12th,  1849." 

Her  Majesty,  having  received  the  address,  was 
pleased  to  return  the  following  most  gracious 
answer  : — 

"I  have  received  your  address  with  much 
satisfaction.  I  fully  appreciate  the  benevolent 
efforts  of  the  Society  of  Friends  on  behalf  of  the 
Buffering  and  oppressed. 

?  "  I  am  deeply  sensible  of  the  wrongs  and  evils 
inflicted  by  the  slave  trade,  and  my  endeavours 
will  continue  to  be  directed  towards  its  extinc- 
tion." 

The  deputation  then  retired  from  the  Royal 
presence. 


AKBCDOTS  OF  A  NEWVOUNDLANB  DOQ. 

A  gentleman  connected  with  the  Newfoundland 
fishery  was  once  possessed  of  a  do£  of  singular 
fidelity  and  sagacity.  On  one  occasion  a  boat  and 
a  crew  in  his  employ  were  in  circumstances  of 
considerable  peril,  just  outside  a  line  of  breakers, 
which— owing  to  some  change  in  wind  or  weather 
— ^had,  since  the  departure  of  the  boat,  rendered 
the  return  passage  through  them  most  hazardous. 
The  spectators  on  shore  were  quite  unable  to 
render  any  assistance  to  their  friends  afloat. 
Much  time  had  been  spent,  and  the  danger  seem- 
ed to  increase  rather  than  diminish.  Our  friend, 
the  dog,  looked  on  for  a  length  of  time,  evidently 
aware  of  there  being  great  cause  for  anxiety  in 
those  around.  Presently,  however,  he  took  to 
the  water,  and  made  his  way  through  to  the  boat. 
The  crew  supposed  he  wished  to  join  them,  and 
made  various  attempts  to  induce  him  to  come 
aboard;  but  no  I  he  would  not  so  within  their 
reach,  but  continued  swimming  £^>out  a  short  dis- 
tance from  them.  After  a  while,  and  several 
comments  on  tl^e  peculiar  conduct  of  the  dog,  one 
of  the  hands  suddenly  divined  his  apparent  mean- 
ing: ^Give  him  the  end  of  a  rope,'  he  said; 
'  that  is  what  he  wants.'  The  rope  was  thrown — 
the  dog  seized  the  end  in  an  instant,  turned 
round,  and  made  straight  for  the  shore ;  where  a 
few  minutes  afterwards  boat  and  crew — ^thanks  to 
the  intelligence  of  their  four-footed  friend — ^were 
placed  safe  and  undamaged.  Was  there  no 
reasoning  here  ?  No  acting  with  a  view  to  an 
end  or  for  a  given  motive  ?  Or  was  it  nothing 
but  ordinary  insiind? — The  Zoologist. 


YOtTTHrUL  PERSEVERANCE. 

A  lad  about  thirteen  years  of  age  arrived  in 
this  city  by  the  cars  night  before  last  Hisstoryi 
though  brief,  is  an  interesting  one,  and  exhibits  a 
strength  of  close-dinging  affection,  which  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  record.  Hb  mother  and  sister  lefk 
Ireland  about  a  year  ago  for  Amerioay  and  the  boy 
being  then  a  bound  apprentice,  was  not  permittd 
to  accompany  them,  idthough  he  desired  to  do  so. 
Some  eight  months  after  their  departure,  the  lit* 
tie  fellow,  without  a  penny  in  his  pocket,  ran 
away  from  his  master,  walked  to  Dublin  City, 
told  his  story  to  the  Captain  of  an  American  ship, 
and  tearfully  solicited  lus  aid  in  taking  him  to  his 
mother.  The  Captain  told  him  that  the  United 
States  was  a  very  large  country,  and  should  he 
get  there  he  might  not  find  the  object  of  hia 
search ;  but  the  little  <' Japhet"  was  determined 
to  "  try,"  and  finally  got  the  Captain's  consent  to 
take  bom  across  the  ocean  in  the  capacity  of  a 
second  cook.  The  vessel  arrived  at  New  York^ 
and  the  little  fellow,  all  aldne,  searched  the  great 
Metropolis  throughout — enquiring  of  the  Irish 
families  of  the  whereabouts  of  his  mother;  but  to 
no  purpose — ^no  one  knew  her.  During  this 
search,  which  oontiaaed  move  tfaaa  a  wedk^  the 
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little  fellow  met  his  current  expenses  by  doing 
chores  in  the  streets,  such  as  holding  horses,  &c. — 
for  a  lad  of  that  kind  could  not  be  dishonest. 
Failing  in  New  York,  he  worked  his  passage 
on  a  steamer  to  Albany — ^reached  that  City,  and 
worked  his  way  to  Buffalo,  thence  to  Sandusky, 
and  on  to  Cincinnati,  making  a  journey,  in  all,  of 
about  four  thousand  miles,  in  search  of  his  mo- 
ther! Upon  his  arrival  here,  he  immediately 
sought  out  the  Irish  residents,  and,  for  the  first 
time,  heard  of  the  object  of  his  long  and  singular 
pilgrimage.  He  learned  that  his  mother  and  sis- 
ter had  lived  in  Cincinnati,  but  about  a -month 
since  had  removed  to  Vanceburg,  Ky.  The  little 
"  Japhet,''  in  the  fulness  of  his  joy,  was  deter- 
mined that  an  hour  should  not  be  lost,  and  went 
to  Captain  Grace,  of  the  Brilliant,  yesterday,  and 
told  his  story.  The  Captain  took  him  on  board, 
gave  him  some  money  and  provided  him  com- 
fortably for  the  passage,  and  doubtless  ere  this, 
the  little  fellow  is  in  the  arms  of  the  loved  ones 
of  his  search.  It  is  a  fact  not  unworthy  of  record, 
presenting,  as  it  does,  a  pleasant  incident  in  the 
train  of  the  story,  that  while  on  board  the  Bril- 
liant, the  boy  was  recognized  by  a  gentleman  who 
was  passanger  on  boiurd  the  same  vessel  upon 
which  he  crossed  the  ocean,  who  fully  corroborat- 
ed his  stoiy ! — Cincinnati  Commeraal. 


THE  HABIT  OF  BEADINQ. 

The  young  should  always  cultivate  a  habit  of 
reading,  for  it  may  be  to  them,  not  only  the  means 
of  information,  but  the  perrennial  source  of  many 
of  the  finest  enjoyments  of  life.  They  who  make 
good  books  their  constant  companions,  will  never 
want  good  and  faithful  friends  in  their  prosperous 
days,  or  their  seasons  of  reverse.  There  can  be 
no  blank  in  the  lives  of  those  persons,  who,  from 
active  love,  hold  daily  fellowship  with  the  wisest 
and  best  of  their  race*  We  think  we  could  hard- 
ly be  tempted  to  exchange  9ur  habit  of  reading 
for  any  other  friend  it  may  be  our  fortune  to  fipd 
on  earth.  And  we  are  sure  that  any  who  will 
make  this  habit  a  friend,  will  ever  esteem  it 
among  the  wisest  steps  of  their  lives;  and  so  we 
counsel  the  young,  from  our  0¥m  experience, 
among  all  their  gettings  in  this  world,  to  get  the 
habit,  the  love  of  reading — and  always  to  have  at 
hand  a  good  book  with  which  to  fill  up  every  lei- 
sure hour.  In  this  way  they  may  come  to  know 
that  the  gems  of  life  are  found  in  its  waste  places. 


Here  is  anparently  a  singular  anomaly  in  the 
history  of  natural  events,  yet  an  analogy  is  found 
still  more  remarkable,  because  more  extensive  in 
its  influence,  in  the  law  which  has  ordained  that 
the  animal  and  vegetable  productions  of  corres- 
ponding latitudes  south  and  north  of  the  equator 
scarcely  ever  present  a  similarity  of  species.  Per- 
haps it  may  hereafter  be  found  that  in  those 
southern  regions  the  direction  of  the  atmospheric 
waves  is  such  as  to  roll  back  from  those  countries 
the  miasmata  of  plague,  yellow  fever  and  cholera. 
— Jour,  of  Copimerce, 

For  Frienda*  Review. 

THE  QUAKERESS  BRIDE. 

Oh  I  not  in  the  halls  of  the  noble  and  proad, 
Where  fashion  assembles  her  glittering  crowd ; 
Where  all  is  in  beauty  and  splendor  arrayed, 
Were  the  nuptials  performed  of  the  meek  Quaker  maid. 

Nor  vet  in  the  temple,  those  rites  which  she  took 
By  the  altar,  the  mitre-crowned  bishop  and  book; 
Where  oft  in  her  jewels  doth  stand  the  fair  bride 
To  whisper  those  vows  which  through  life  shall  abide. 

The  building  was  humble,  yet  sacred  to  Him, 
Before  whom  the  pomp  of  religion  is  dim ; 
Whose  presence  is  not  to  the  temple  confined. 
But  dwells  with  the  contrite  and  lowly  of  mind. 

'Twas  there  all  unveiled,  save  by  modesty,  stood 
The  Quakeress  Bride  in  her  pure  satin  hood ; 
Her  charms  unadorned  by  the  garland  or  gem. 
Yet  fair  as  the  lily  just  pluck'd  from  its  stem. 

A  tear  glistened  bright,  in  her  dark  shaded  eye. 
And  her  bosom  half  uttered  a  tremulous  sigh. 
As  the  hand  she  had  pledged  was  confidingly  c^iven. 
And  the  low  murmured  accents  recorded  in  Heaven. 

I've  been  at  the  bridal  where  wealth  spread  the  boards 
Where  the  sparkling  red  wine  in  rich  goblets  waa 

poured. 
Where  the  priest  in  his  surplice  from  ritual  read,1 
And  the  solemn  response  was  impressively  said, 

I've  seen  the  fond  sire  in  his  thin  locks  of  gray, 
Give  the  pride  of  his  heart  to  the  bridegroom  away ; 
While  he  brushed  the  hot  tear  from  his  deep  forrow'd 

cheek, 
And  bow'd  the  assent  which  his  lips  might  not  speak. 

But  in  all  the  array  of  the  costlier  scene. 

Naught  seemed  to  my  eye  so  sincere  in  its  mien ; 

No  language  so  fully  the  heart  to  resign, 

As  the  Quakeress  Bride's  *<  Uhiil  Death  lam  thine,** 


EPIDEMIC  DISEASES. 

The  source  of  miasmata,  must  ever  be  one  of 
the  most  interesting  objects  of  research  to  the 
medical  philosopher,  and  one  which  might  at  first 
view  appear  hopeless.  Observation  has,  however, 
shown  us  one  remarkable  fact  in  relation  to  this 
subject — that  the  great  epidemioB  of  plague,  yel- 
low fever,  and  cholera,  have  never  yet  invaded 
the  regions  south  of  the  equator. 


HAVERFORD  SCHOOL. 

An  Assistant  Teacher  is  wanted  at  this  Institution. 
He  will  have  the  opportunity  of  pursuing  his  studies 
during  a  part  of  the  day :  and  to  any  one  desiring  to 
qualifv  himself  for  teaching,  the  advantages  which  this 
school  affords,  including  access  to  a  very  valuable 
Library,  are  very  great.  Immediate  application  is  de- 
sirable, to  either  of  the  undernamed  Manairers. 

JosiAH  Tatum,  or  Thomas  KncBsa,  60  N.  4th  St. 
Charlss  Yarn aix,  39  Market  St. 

5th  mo.  25--42t. 


INSTITUTE  FOR  COLOURED  YOUTH. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Institute  for  Coloured 
Youth,  will  be  held  on  Third-day  the  29th  inst.,  at  3 
o'clock,  P.  M.,  in  the  Committee-room  on  Mulberry 
Street.  M.  C.  Cotm,  Soeretaxy. 

AyU  mo.  I9ik,  1849. 
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SUMMARY  OF  NEW& 

EuROPS.— By  the  steamer  Canada,  which  reached 
New  York  on  the  morning  of  the  l7th,  European 
intelligence  to  the  6th  inst.  has  been  received. 
Famine  and  disease  are  making  fearful  ravages  in 
Ireland.  It  is  stated  that  146  persons  had  died  in 
one  workhouse,  and  66  in  another,  in  a  single  week. 
Both  these  houses  were  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  and 
it  is  said  that  in  some  of  the  other  buildings  in  that 
county,  the  mortality  was  equally  terrible.  The 
Rate  in  Aid  bill  has  passed  the  House  of  Commons. 
Another  remedial  measure  has  been  brought  for- 
ward, being  a  bill  for  selling  the  encumbered  es- 
tates. Three  Commissioners  are  to  form  a  court, 
which  shall  have  power  to  sell  properties  in  what- 
ever proportions  shall  seem  most  judicious,  and  to 
convey  them  "  by  a  clear  title  against  the  world." 
There  is  also  a  bill  to  enable  tenants  by  renewable 
life  leases,  to  convert  their  estates  into  a  fee  simple. 
France  appears  entirely  tranquil,  and  her  com- 
mercial prosperity  is  said  to  be  greatly  and  steadily 
on  the  increase.   The  accounts  from  tne  Roman  ex- 

.  pedition  represent  that  the  French  army  had  entered 
Rome  without  opposition,  and  that  the  Republican 
chiefs  had  fled.  The  report,  however,  needs  con- 
firmation. It  is  reported  that  Palermo  has  yielded 
to  the  Neapolitan  troops,  and  that  the  Provisional 
Government  has  fled  to  Malta.  The  accounts  from 
Sardinia  are  not  very  definite,  but  it  would  appear 
that  Radetzsky  has  reduced  his  demands  nt>m 
213,000,000  to  80,000,000  francs,  and  has  otherwise 
so  modified  his  terms,  that  peace  is  likely  to  be 
concluded. 

The  Second  Chamber  of  Prussia,  on  the  26th  ult., 
passed  resolutions  declaring  the  continuation  of  the 
state  of  siege  which  had  been  inflicted  on  Berlin 
for  more  than  five  months,  to  be*  unlawful  without 
the  consent  of  the  Chambers,  refusing  its  consent 
to  such  continuation,  and  calling  upon  me  Ministers 
to  remove  the  state  of  siege  immediately.  The  King 
dissolved  the  Second  Chamber  next  morning.  Great 
excitement  was  produced  in  the  city  by  this  mea- 
sure y  crowds  gathered  in  the  streets ;  the  military 
were  called  out,  and  several  persons  were  killed 
and  wounded  during  the  day  and  night.  The  King 
had  finally  refused  the  Imperial  crown.  The  Ger* 
man  National  Assembly  had  expressed  its  strong 
disapprobation  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Second  Cham- 
bers by  the  Prussian  and  Hanoverian  Governments. 
The  Saxon  Chambers  had  also  been  dissolved, 
Ministers  declaring  that  the  proceedings  of  the 
chambers  were  not  in  unison  with  the  demands  of 
the  people.  The  excitement  at  Leipsic  was  intense. 
The  news  from  Hungary  confirms  the  defeat  of  the 
Austrians.  It  appears  that  Pesth  has  been  evacuated, 
the  sie«:e  of  Comom  raised,  and  the  Imperial  army 
driven  back  to  the  borders  of  Austria,  one  account 
stating  their  headquarters  to  be  at  Presburg. — 
Under  these  circumstances,  Austria  has  called  in 
the  aid  of  Russia,  and  an  army  variously  stated 
at  80.000  to  150,000  men,  had  been  placed  at  her 
disposal  by  the  latter  (government.  These  troops 
were  expected  to  arrive  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Vienna  by  railroad  from  Cracow.    There  seems  but 

"  little  prospect  that  Hungary  will  be  able  to  withstand 
the  gigantic  power  of  Russia,  if  the  other  powers  of 
Europe  permit  it  to  be  employed  against  her. 

Cholera. ^The  Cholera  continues  to  prevail 
along  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi.  At  Cincinnati 
there  were  eleven  deaths  during  the  24  hours  pre- 
vious to  the  19th  inst.    The  disease  was  supposed 


to  be  decreasing.  There  were  six  deaths  during 
the  24  hours  ending  at  noon  on  the  20th.  At  St. 
Louis,  during  the  week  previous  to  the  9th,  78 
deaths  out  of  130  were  from  Cholem.  Many  deaths 
occur  on  board  the  steamboats.  The  disease  ap- 
peared at  Chicafi^o  on  the  2d  inst.,  and  up  to  the 
12th  there  had  been  20  cases  and  12  deaths.  Up- 
wards of  100'  deaths  are  said  to  have  taken  place 
at  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Fire. — A  very  destructive  fire  took  place  at  St. 
Louis  on  the  18th,  by  which  a  large  portion  of  the 
city  was  destroyed.  The  number  of  buildings  con- 
sumed is  ^iven  at  418,  and  the  loss  is  variously  esti- 
mated at  from  two  to  six  millions  of  dollars.  Twen- 
ty-seven steamboats  are  said  to  have  been  burned 
at  the  wharves,  where  many  of  them  were  laid  up 
without  hands  on  board,  on  account  of  the  preva- 
lence of  the  cholera  down  the  river.  Tw^enty  per- 
sons are  supposed  to  have  been  killed.  It  is  said 
that  since  the  conflagration,  the  cholera  has  almost 
entirely  disappeared  from  tne  city. 

Flood. — ^The  Mississippi  continues  very  high. 
Several  "crevasses"  have  occurred  in  the  levee 
near  New  Orleans,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the 
city,  with  a  great  extent  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, was  inundated.  A  New  Orleans  paper  of  the 
12th  estimates  that  300  houses  were  then  surround- 
ed by  water. 

Wreck. — The  Steamboat  Empire  was  sunk  on 
the  Hudson  river  on  the  night  of  the  17th,  by  com- 
ing into  collision  with  a  schooner.  The  boat  was 
full  of  passengers,  most  of  whom  were  saved  by 
another  steamer,  but  the  Empire  sunk  so  rapidly 
that  several  were  drowned  in  her  cabins.  Up  to 
evening  of  the  22d,  18  bodies  had  been  recovered. 


THE  ANNUAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  WOMEN 

FRIENDS, 

For  th§  Relief  of  Siek  Children  in  the  Summer  Seaton, 

Take  this  method  of  informing  Parents  of  the  more 
respectahle  of  the  poorer  class,  who  may  have  children 
suffering  from  the  Summer  Complaint,  by  a  residence 
in  crowded,  ill -ventilated  courts  and  alleys,  that  they 
are  now  prepared  to  receive  applications,  and  will 
furnish  gratuitously,  tickets  for  excursions,  either  by 
rail  road  or  steamboat;  In  extreme  cases,  if  preferred, 
board  in  the  country  will  be  procured  for  mothers, 
with  their  sick  infants,  free  of  expense. 

rC^  Apply  to  either  of  the  subjoined  acting  Com- 
mittee : 

Rebecca  Collins,  129  Filbert  street, 

Mary  R.  Stroud,  491  Arch  street, 

Lydia  H.  Remington,  192  north  Sixth  street, 

Hannah  S.  Garrigues,  181  north  Seventh  street, 

Mary  Ann  Bacon,  Jr.,  117  Race  street, 

Hannah  Maule,  148  Arch  street, 

Hannah  G.  Smith,  229  north  Ninth  street, 

Lydia  Shipley,  140  south  Tenth  street, 

Sarah  Allen,  146  Pine  street. 

To  aid  in  the  promotion  of  this  benevolent  work 
the  following  Physicians  have  kindly  consented,  viz. : 

Dr.  R.  P.  Thomas,  73  south  Twelfth  street, 
««    R.  Randolph,  234  Filbert  street, 
"    W.  D.  Strond,  222  north  Eleventh  street, 
**    G.  W.  Patterson,  Northern  Despensary,  No.  1 
Spring  Garden  street, 

Dr.  J.  W.  Ash,  Philadelphia  Despensary,  41  south 
Fifth  street. 

Dr.  E.  R.  Mayer,  128  Arch  street, 
*'    L.  S.  Somers,  256  north  Front  street, 
<<    J.  Musgrave,  142  Pine  street, 
"    T.  S.  Reed,  147  Christian  street. 
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For  Pftoadi*  Eerktv. 

MEMORIALS  OF  REBECCA  JONES. 

(Cofiyrlght  Meand.) 

NO.  ZUU. 

(Centloaad  from  pSfe  563.) 

R,  J*  to  Mary  Jefferys. 

Philaielphia,  Third  mo,  Ut,  1805. 
Dear  Mary  Jefferys^  ♦  »  »  Increasing 
infirmities^  with  old  age  coming  tsLSt  upon  me^ 
have  prevented  my  seasonable  returns  to  many 
other  epistles  from  your  land  besides  thine,  so 
that  I  am  thereby  dejuiy^  of  those  firequent 
little  '^  brooks  by  the  way/'  which  for  many 
years  have  been  very  refresmng  and  strengthening 
to  my  poor  nund;  the  secret  past  conflicts 
whereof,  as  also  the  exercises  of  tihe  present  time, 
are  known  only  to  Him  whose  ''eyes  behold,  and 
whose  eyelids  try  the  children  of  men."  I  have, 
however,  abundimt  cause  for  humble  thankful- 
ness that  the  best  life  is,  I  trust,  still  preserved, 
so  that  I  can  sa^  in  sincerity,  ''I  love  the 
breihren/'  and  this  is,  at  times,  my  only  joyons 
ezperienoe.  Well,  dear  Mary,  thou  art  comfort- 
ably among  thine  own  people,  where,  if  enough 
attentive  to  divine  counsel,  thou  wilt  not  sink 
into  a  state  of  inactivity ;  remember,  the  time  of 
youth  is  the  fittest  time  for  aeticm,  and  when  the 
query  is  proposed  in  the  secret  of  thy  mind, 
''whom  shall  we  send,  and  who  will  go  for  usT' 
may  the  dedicated  reply  of  thy  heart  oe,  "Here 
am  I,  Lord,  send  me.''  So  will  thy  expoienae 
in  the  strength  of  salvation  be  increased,  and  thy 
day's  work  be  going  on  with  the  day ;  and  finally, 
as  our  late  dear  friend,  Wm.  Savexy,  has  done, 
dose  thy  season  of  labor  with  "glory  to  God," 
and  lay  down  thy  head  in  peaee. 

By  some  late  aeoonnts  from  thee,  it  is  probable 
thy  dear  fiMiier  has  joined  his  spirit  to  many  who 


are  already  members  of  the  church  triumphant 
"  Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord,"  Ac., 
is  often  the  lan^a^  of  my  waiting  spirit  im 
hearing  such  tidm^  because  the  "livmgwho 
are  yet  alive"  are  so  liable  to  the  assaults  and 
buffetinffis  of  tJiat  Power  which  continues  to  waoe 
war  agamst  "Michael  and  his  ang^;"  but  the 
Lamb  and  his  followers  shall  bave  tiie  victory ! 
and  "  this  is  enr  victory,  even  our  faith." 

My  B.  C.  has  lately  lost  her  dear  mother  at 
Gape  May,  who  left  eisht  children;  and  having 
expressed  a  desire  that  I  might  take  her  daughter 
EUxabeth,'^  she  is  added  to  my  family,  and  is 
No.  8  'f  but  I  fear  my  being  able  to  do  justice  by 
her,  o^y  that  her  sister  B.  is  very  capable  to 
iDstnot  and  educate  her. 

To  hear  of  my  friends  in  your  land  is  always 
gratifying  and  very  much  so  is  any  account  of 
my  ever  dear  friend  C.  Hustler  and  hers.  She, 
like  myself,  is  bendins  towards  our  original  diAt^ 
and  on  her  account  I  have  no  doubt  but  when 
called  home  she  will  be  found  in  a  state  of 
readiness  to  enter  the  Bridegroom's  chamber^ 
and  "for  ever  solaoe  in  his  love."  And  oh, 
saith  my  soul,  that  I  may  also  be  counted  worthy 
of  an  admittance  thereinto  when  my  short  span 
of  time  shall  terminate. 

"New  Year's  day,  1806.  .  At  home,  and 
&vored  with  a  peaceful  mind.  Lord,  mnt  that 
I  may  be  so  sensible  of  the  multiplieS'  mercies 
which  thou  hast  bountifiilly  heaped  upon  me, 
that  I  may  walk  in  fear  and  reverence  before  thee 
all  the  days  of  my  life,  and  &ia]ly  die  in  thy 

fiivor  and  aceeptanee.    Last  evening, — *- 

paid  us  a  family  visit.  He  was  dipped  in  sym- 
pathy with  my  aged  and  infirm  state,  and  im- 
parted sweet  counsel  to  my  dear  B.,  kUxag  hut 
that  he  fully  believed  that  a  singidar  blessing 
awaited  her.  Lot  the  dose  of  the  opportnnitv  my 
sQul  secretly  exdaimed;  He  hath  crowned  and 
closed  the  year  with  his  goodness  I 

"  First  month,  5th.  My  old  friend,  H.  Oathrall, 
had  yesterday  another  stroke  of  palqr,  which 
deprived  her  of  the  use  of  her  left  arm  and  hand* 
I  spent  this  afternoon  with  her.  She  was  seiip 
sibk,  and  in  a  broken,  contrite  state  of  mind. 
In  the  evening  I  got  to  a  large  meeting  at.  High 
street,  which  was  a  quiet,  low  time. 

•  This  youaf  friend  grew  up  under  R.  J.'s  caw,  and 
remained  her  constant  and  anectiooate  companion  to 
her  close. 
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''12th.  First  day.  Our  meeting  thifl  mominff 
was  a  precious  season ;  dear  S.  Smith  ministered 
in  great  weakness.  T.  Soattergood  had  also  good 
service.  Prostration  of  body  and  soul  was  my 
portion  therein.  In  the  afternoon  I  stayed  with 
H.  Cathrall,  who*  grows  more  weak.  May  the 
Lord  be  pleased  to  make  her  more  easy^  both 
here  and  for  ever !  • 

<'  17th.  H.  Drinker  broaght  me  $22,  for  eleven 
poor  widows.'' 

''Fourth  month,  26th.  Our  Yearly  Meeting 
is  just  ended.  By  an  attack  of  erysipelas,  I  have 
been  prevented  from  g<^tting  out  Qsave  once)  in 
the  last  two  weeks.  This,  with  the  prospect  of 
my  beloved  child  being  likely,  in  a  few  weeks 
after  her  marriage,  to  remove  to  New  York,  has 
been  deeply  trying;  but  He  who  furnished  this 
innocent  plant  to  me  in  a  time  of  great  need,  is 
able  still  to  supply  all  my  wants.  On  him, 
therefore,  I  desire  to  depend,  and  humbly  crave, 
for  her  and  for  myself,  that  we  may  be  continued, 
as  we  have  for  many  years  been,  the  objects  of 
his  divine  compassion  and  care  through  time,  and 
land  safe  in  a  happy  eternity.  Amen,  saith  mv 
soul.  Many  friends  have  <»lled  to  see  me,  with 
whom  I  have  sweet  fellowship — ^particularly  dear 
Maltha  Allinson  and  her  children. 

"29th.  At  our  Monthly  Meeting  J.  and  B. 
declared  their  intentions  in  a  very  solemn  and 
becoming  manner.  T.  Scattergood  came  into  our 
meeting  with  James,  and  language  of  encourage- 
ment was  handed  through  John  Parrish  and 
others.  Also,  in  the  evening,  at  my  house,  T. 
Scattergood  had  a  sweet  testimony.  It  was  a  day 
of  &vor. 

"Sixth  month  3d.  Were  married  at  our  North 
Meeting,  James  Allinson  and  Bemioe  Chattin. 
They  were  solid  and  weighty  in  deportment,  and 
a  favored  meeting  it  was,  m  which  T.  Scatter- 
good was  engaged  in  testimony  and  supplica- 
tion." 

Her  letters  to  her  "children,"  as  she  called 
them,  were  now  numerous,  and  much  more  fre- 
quent than  to  other  correspondents,  and  were 
nvught  with  tenderest  maternal  feelings.  From 
these  we  ahall  extract  sparingly.  Sixth  month 
16th,  in  a  letter  to  them  she  says: — ^"In  our 
meeting  to-day  I  had  silently  to  worship  the  God 
of  my  life,  to  commit  and  commend  you  into  the 
anns  of  His  goodness  and  mercy,  (which  have 
followed  me  all  my  life  long,)  and  to  bless  and 
praise  his  great  and  excellent  name  on  your 
account  and  my  own.  May  the  Lord  condescend 
to  bless  you  in  your  new  habitation,  that  thereby 
it  may  be,  indeed,  .like  the  house  of  Obed^om, 
where  his  ark  found  a  resting  place.  I  have  been 
looking  tOKlay  at  the  eclipse,  which  led  me  to 
exclaim  with  the  Psalmist,  "In  wisdom  hast 
thou  made  them  all!''*    Dear  T.  Scattergood 


•The  circumstance  of  looking  at  an  eclipse  may 
appear  Uke  a  very  common  affiur.  But  the  eclipse  on 
the  16th  of  Sixth  month  1806^  was  a  very  onusnal  one. 


has  aeain  gone  to  spend  some  time  at.WeBttown 
Schod,  so  that  our  poor  North  Meeting  must 
endeavor  to  be  content  with  more  silence.  And 
vet  we  often  have  favored  seasons,  and  sometimes 
life  is  raised  through  the  gospd.  May  yon,  with 
your  sister  M.,  experience  the  force  of  the  ancient 
assertion,  "  Tw6  are  better  than  one,  and  a  three- 
fold cord  is  not  easily  broken.''  May  that  gracious 
God,  who  has  been  with,  fed  and  supported  «e 
all  my  life  long,  take  the  government  and  direc- 
tion; and  may  your  wills  be  so  brouffhi  into 
subjection  to  his  blessed  will,  as  that  Be  may 
mercifully  condescend  to  hear  you  when  yon  caU 
upon  him,  and  answer  all  your  requests  when,  in 
innoceaoe  and  uprightness, '  you  intersede  with 
him.  It  is  a  comfort  to  me  that  dear  Margaret 
remains,  that  you  may  take  sweet  ooonsel 
together,  going  up  to  the  house  of  Ood  in  com- 
pany. I  want  D.  to  remember  that  she  has 
called  me  by  the  endearing  epithet  of  mother; 
and  come  at  a  suitable  time  to  see  me  and  others 
whom  she  has  left  behind,  who  know  how  to 
value  and  love  intrinsic  worth.  I  feel  as  nearij 
for  thy  present  and  everlasting  welfen  m  it  is 
possible  for  a  mother  to  feel.  I  think  of  thee 
when  sitting  at  my  meals — ^in  my  lonely  evenins 
hours — ^m  the  night  season,  on  my  bed — and 
when  assembled  with  the  northern  flock.  May 
the  certificate  about  to  be  forwarded  bind  thee 
more  closely  to  the  living  members  of  your  meet- 
ins,  and  settle  thee  down  as  a  squared  and 
poHshed  stone  in  that  building,  of  which  Christ 
Jesus  is  the  chief  comer  stone,  "in  whom" 
Tsaith  the  Apostle)  "  all  the  building  fitly  framed, 
m.y  groweth  up  together  an  holy  temple  in  the 
Lord." 

"  Seventh  month  15th.  In  a  letter  to  B.  A., 
R.  J.  says — ^"  Dear  Samuel  Smith  spent  an  hour 
with  me  yesterday.  I  mourn  in  looking  at  him, 
so  emaciated,  so  reduced,  and  so  old  in  appear- 
ance, that  thou  wouldst  hardly  know  him ;  ^et 
full  of  love  and  sweetness.  I  can't  help  hopmg 
that  he  may  yet  be  restored  to  labor  and  service 
among  us.' 


It  wai  one  in  which,  as  seen  at  Philadelphia,  more  than 
eleven-twellths  of  the  sun's  surface  was  covered ;  and 
though  the  day  was  uaclouded,  everything  seemed  to 
assume  a  somhre  appearance.  It  occorrd  at  a  time 
in  the  year  when  the  earth  was  nearly  at  its  greatest 
distance  from  the  sun,  in  hen,  of  course,  the  apparent 
dianieter  of  that  luminary  was  near  its  minimum ;  at 
the  lame  time  the  moon  was  not  ihr  from  the  point  in 
its  orhit  nearest  the  earth,  when  its  apparent  diameter 
was  consequently  near  its  maximum.  In  some  of  the 
Northern  States  the  eclipse  was  total,  the  sun  being 
there  for  a  time  entirely  obscured.  This  is  a  pheno- 
menon which  few  persons  have  the  opportunity  of 
witnessing.  Dr.  flalley  asserts  that  he  could  not  find 
that  a  total  eclipse  had  been  visible  at  London  between 
the  years  1140  and  1715.  Within  the  last  sixty  years, 
two  eclipses  have  been  visible  at  Philadelphia,  in  which 
the  central  parts  of  the  snn  were  obscured,  leaving 
merely  a  luminous  ring  around  the  darkened  portioa 
of  the  sun.  At  the  time  of  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
the  planets  and  some  of  the  brij^test  fixed  start  have 
come  into  view. — ^En. 
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Eleventh  month  5th,  she  writes  to  B.  A. — 
'<  Our  Quarterly  Meeting  was  uncommonly  largej 
ihe  service  in  both  meetings  was  close  and  sharp, 
both  from  male  and  female,  against  detraction 
and  spreading  of  evil  reports.  We  had  dear 
Bebccca  Wnght's  company."  And  Twelfth 
month  8d,  she  writes  to  her — "Our  old  and 
afflicted  friend,  H.  Gathrall,  has  had  a  more 
ffeneral  stroke  of  pdsy,  and  now  lies  almost 
Bfeless.  Her  8pee<m  has  almost  fidled,  so  that 
but  litde  has  been  understood,  and  for  the  last 
two  days  and  nights  she  only  breathes.  They 
wet  her  lips,  but  she  does  not  swallow.  For  the 
first  eight  days  she  knew  us  all,  and  was  fiill  of 
love  and  sweetnesSj^ften  called  for  me,  and 
begged  me  not  to  leave  her;  and  told  me  her 
mind  was  quite  easy.  Now  that  her  speech  haa 
failed,  she  fixes  her  eyes  on  me  with  great  aSeo- 
tion.  I  do  fully  believe  she  will  centre  in  eternal 
rest  and  peace.  Many  friends  have  manifested 
then:  love  by  going  to  see  her.  8.  Smith,  R. 
Price,  &c.,  spoke  comfortably  to  her  kst  First 
day.  Oh,  I  do  look  at  you  with  love  and  sweet- 
ness, and  often  remember  the  saying,  <'two  are 
better  than  one,"  &c.  May  the  God  of  all  grace 
and  consolation  be  with  us,  now  we  are  sepaiated; 
even  as  he  hath  many  times  when  then  and  I 
have  sat  by  the  Hght  of  the  same  lamp,  and  haih 
tendered  our  hearts  by  the  shedding  abroad  of 
his  love,  by  which  we  have  been  united  in  desire 
to  fear,  love  and  serve  him  for  ever  and  ever. 

''I  am  thy  unchangeably  affectionate  mother, 

"R.  JONBS." 

P.  S.— I  open  my  letter  (Sixth  day,  tiie  5th,) 
to  mention  that  dear  H.  C,  after  lying  72 
hours  in  an  easy  sleep,  quite  motionless,  quietly 
breathed  her  last  about  9  o'clock  this  morning. 

[To  be  eootlnued.] 


friends'  review. 

Although  I  have  no  doubt  the  Editor  of  the 
Review,  long  before  he  undertook  the  responsible 
task  of  oonductmg  that  paper,  had  been  intro- 
duced into  that  school  in  which  its  pupils  are 
taught  to  endure  hardness  as  good  soldiers,  for 
Ghnst's  sake,  and  would  feel  that  a  consciousness 
of  discharging  his  religious  duty  in  the  matter 
was  sufficient  to  sustain  him  under  many  dis- 
couragemento,  yet  there  may  occasionally  spring 
up  by  the  way  a  little  brook  in  an  unlooked-for 
quarter  that  shall  have  a  tendency  to  cheer 
the  mind,  and  animate  it  afresh  for  future  labor. 
Such,  it  seems  to  me,  may  be  a  few  extracts 
from  a  letter  lately  recdved  from  a  valued,  but 
unknown,  finend  in  Morgan  county,  Indiana. 

'<  Subscribers,"  says  ne,  ^<  so  far  as  I  have 
learned,  are  well  satined.  Some  have  expressed 
to  me,  that  the  longer  they  read  the  Review  the 
better  ihey  like  it.  Such  a  work  is  particul 
needed  in  almost;  if  not  in  every  fiunily  of  Fri< 


here;  for  the  West  seems  io  be  afloat  with  the 
light  and  frivolous  periodicals  of  the  day.  May 
tb  able  Editor  be  encouraged  to  persevere  in  so 
noble  a  work,  as  in  some  measure  counteracting 
the  bane^l  influence  of  what  is  so  well  calculated 
to  sow  abroad,  especially  in 'the  minds  .of  the 
young  and  inconsiderate,  evil  seeds,  which,  if  not 
resisted  in  some  way,  may  lead  the  mind  off 
firom  all  that  is  good,  and  finally  leave  the  poor 
victim  with  the  mere  wreck  of  what  was  once, 
perhaps,  or  ali»  least  gave  promise  to  be,  a  well 
ordered  mind  and  sound  unrtieistanding.'' 

These  sentimente  are  so  in  accordance  with  my 
own,  and,  I  doubt  not,  with  many  hundreds  of 
others,  that  I  concluded  I  should  no  more  than 
discharge  a  debt  <^  love,  and  sympathy  with  the 
Editor  if  I  transcribed  them,  and  forwarded 
them  to  him  for  insertion  in  his  paper.         P. 


JMie$  regpecKitg  John  Fmm,  of  Highflaiisj 
England^  who  ditd  btk  of  MrUh  wionih,  1847, 
agM  57  yean* 

Endowed  with  a  good  natural  understanding 
a  discriminating  judgment,  and  much  sound 
sense;  occupying  an  influential  position  in  a 
populous  rural  cSstrict^  and  possessed  of  ample 
means  for  doing  good,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
apart  from  direct  religious  influences,  this  valued 
friend  would  have  been  what  is  commonly  called 
a  useful  character;  but  being  brought  by  the 
power  of  divine  grace,  to  feel  the  solemn  nature 
of  his  responnbilities,  his  motives  of  action  were 
changed,  and  he  be<»me  earnestly  concerned,  in 
his  intercourse  with  his  neighbors  of  every  class, 
to  act,  even  in  secular  matters,  in  the  fear  and 
counsel  of  the  Lord. 

Observing  the  neglected  state  of  the  children 
of  the  poor  in  his  naghborhood,  and  impressed 
with  the  high  value  of  good  early  training,  he 
established,  on  his  own  premises,  a  Firstday 
school  for  boys  and  girls.  This,  with  the  aid  of 
other  friends  of  the  meeting,  acting  as  teachers, 
was  maintained  with  much  efficiency  for  many 
years.  The  divine  blessing  evidently  rested  en 
this  labor  of  love,  ite  influence  on  the  character 
of  the  children  of  the  district  having  been  decidedly 
marked. 

Some  men  are  liberal  from  an  innate  pleasure 
in  giving;  to  this  class  our  friend  did  not  appear 
to  belong;  he  was  not  naturally  what  could  be 
termed  Uberal.  The  selection  of  the  objects  of 
his  benevolence,  and  the  mode  of  administering 
it,  were  evidently  regulated  by  an  internal, 
deeply-fdt  comdction  of  his  accountability  as  a 
steward.  Much  that  he  did  in  this  way,  was 
known  to  but  few,  as  it  was  his  practice  in  many 
instances  to  employ  others  as  his  almoners,  with- 
out the  recipients  being  made  acquainted  with 
the  source  from  whence  his  bounty  flowed. 

The  same  reli^ous  principle  of  action  was 
exhibited  in  the  office  ox  peace-maker,  which  he 
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iras  often  called  upon  to  iSU,  in  the  settlement  of 
disputes  amongst  his  neighbors,  bj  whom  his 
strict  sense  of  jostioe,  and  the  kindly;  yet  inde- 
pendent manner  in  which  he  mediated  between 
them,  were  highly  appreciated. 

In  his  youth  he  was  rough  and  boisterous;  but 
the  gentle  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  softened 
bis  character;  so  that  in  many  of  his  latter  years, 
few  men  exceeded  him  in  the  exercise  of  Ohristian 
kindness  and  sympathy  in  die  afflictions  and  trials 
of  his  friends.  9 

Of  his  cheerful  warm-hearted  hospitality,  many 
eould  testify  largely;  and  amongst  them  not  a 
few  of  the  messengers  of  the  go^l,  to  whom  his 
house  and  heart  were  always  open,  and  the  eym- 
pathy  with  whieh  he  was  often  enabled  &  enter 
mto  their  exercises,  and  to  hand  to  them  in  great 
tenderness  of  spirit,  a  word  of  enooaragement  and 
counsel,  will  be  long  remembered  by  some  with 
grateful  affection. 

The  gravity  of  his  deportment,  and  the  weight 
of  his  spirit  in  meetings,  both  lor  worship  and 
discipline,  were  deeply  instructive.  For  many 
yean,  his  friends  had  witnessed,  with  comfort, 
a  steady  growth  in  the  truth,  a  deepening  in 
the  root  of  vital  religion,  of  which  the  pruned 
branches  gave  evidence,  year  by  year,  by  bring- 
ing forth  more  fruit.  But  whilst  his  fellow 
members  were  regarding  him  with  satisfaction, 
as  one  increasingly  qualified  for  usefulness  in  the 
church,  He,  who  giveth  not  account  of  any  of 
His  matters,  was  <ksigning  otherwise ;  and  by  a 
very  unexpected  stroke.  He  saw  meet  to  with- 
draw him  almost  entirelv  from  active  service, 
and  to  call  him  to  glori^  his  name  by  patient 
suffering. 

John  Firth  had  been  &vored  with  a  remark- 
ably vigorous  constitution,  and  robust  health,  till 
about  uiree  years  before  his  decease,  when  he 
was  suddenly  seised  with  an  affection  of  the 
brain,  which  frequently  deprived  him  of  con- 
sciousness, and  was  attended  with  a  variety  of 
distressing  symptoms.  The  dispensation,  as  he 
remarked,  was  humiliating  to  a  degree,  of  which 
he  could  have  formed  no  conception ;  but  he  felt 
that  he  needed  it  all,  and  he  had  no  disposition 
to  repine  or  complain.  Indeed,  it  was  obvious 
to  all  who  saw  him,  that  the  Lord  was  dealing 
with  him  as  a  refiner  with  fire,  and  that  the 
purification  was  availing.  Often  has  the  remark 
been  made,  on  leaving  his  company,  that  there 
seemed  such  an  increased  meetness  for  heaven, 
that  surely  his  departure  was  near  at  hand.  And 
thus  it  proved ;  the  attacks  of  his  disease  became 
more  violent,  and  the  last  was  attended  with 
great  bodily  suffering.  This  was  borne  with 
much  Christian  meekness;  and  in  the  lucid 
intervals  with  which  he  was  favored,  he  was 
frequently  engaged  in  prayer  for  an  increase  of 
faiu ;  and  through  its  power,  he  was  mercifully 
sustained  above  the  pains  of  the  body,  in  humble 
confidence  in  the  mercy  of  his  '^  Father  in 
heaven.^'    On  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which 


he  died,  he  requested  all  his  &mily  and 
attendants  might  be  assembled  in  his  chamber ; 
a  few  Psalms  were  read  by  his  wife,  with  which 
he  expressed  his  satisfaction.  His  bodily  suffer* 
ings  were  great,  but  we  believe  that  his  mind 
was  stayed  on  Ood,  and  that  he  departed  m  the 
full  hope  of  that  mercy  which  is  in  Cfarist.-— 
jSnwuti  Monitor. 


Tot  rrfeadi*  Review. 
DOOTRINXS  AND  DISCIFUIOE  OF  XftlENDg. 

We  have  heard  many  fears,  and  much  solici- 
tude expressed,  of  latter  time,  lest  the  principles 
and  doctriaee  of  our  early  Friends  should  be  gra^ 
dually  and  imperceptibly  undermined,  and  refined 
away,  by  the  professors  of  the  same  faith.  As 
tfie  writer  of  this  article  unhesitatingly  believes 
that  the  dootrbes  proclaimed  by  George  Fox  and 
his  fellow  labourtfs,  to  a  highly  proj^ssing  but 
benighted  generation,  were  the  doctrines  of  the 
gospel  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and 
that  the  praetical  result  of  these  principles,  when 
permitted  to  produce  their  genuine  effect,  always 
has  been  a  oooformity  in  lue  and  conduct  to  the 
perfect  standard  held  up  by  our  Lord  fer  the  ob- 
servance of  his  foUowers;  he  trusts  that  no  influ- 
ence or  sejatiment  of  his  will  ever  be  instrumental 
in  corrupting  those  dottrines  which  they  main* 
tained  agamst  a  mass  of  opposition,  from  the 
learned  and  the  ignorant ;  or  in  lowering  the 
standard  whieh  they  supported  at  incalculable 
sacrifioes  of  worldly  comfort  and  ease.  He  is 
sincerely  desirous  of  recommending  those  doc- 
trines, and  the  praodce  to  whidi  they  lead,  to  the 
serious  attention  of  his  fellow  mrofeflsors,  and  to 
such  others  as  may  peruse  this  journal.  For 
this  purpose  the  following  observations  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  readers  of  the  Review. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  instructions  of  our 
Lord  to  his  immediate  foUowers,  as  we  find  them 
recorded  by  the  Evangelists,  were  widely  different 
in  their  character  from  those  of  the  ancient  phi- 
losophers, or  the  schoolmen  of  more  modem  times. 
If,  when  he  was  twelve  years  old,  the  people 
were  astonished  at  his  understanding  and  answers, 
they  were,  no  doubt,  still  more  astonished  at  his 
doctrine,  when  he  tau^t  them  on  the  mount. 
Yet  in  aU  this  instruction,  we  find  no  curious 
speculations,  but  momentous  truths  and  practical 
precepts  inculcated  with  Divine  authority.  When 
he  condescended  to  reason  with  opposers,  his  con- 
cludons  were  connected  with  acknowledged  or 
unquestionable  truths,  bv  a  diain  00  short  as 
almost  to  escape  observation ;  and  the  inferences 
were  evidently  designed,  not  to  gratify  onrioBity, 
but  to  rectify  the  conduct,  or  to  improve  the 
heart.  The  doctrines  which  he  taught,  though 
bearing  evidence  of  the  wisdom  from  which  they 
emanated,  were  generally  simple  and  praetical  in 
their  nature. 

When  he  cave  his  final  instructions  to  his  dis- 
ciples, imme£ately  before  his  ascension,  direotixig 
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them  to  go  and  teach  all  nations,  haptishig'theHi 
in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  teaching  them  to  observe  all 
things  whatsoever  He  had  said  nnto  them ;  with 
the  assurance  that  he  was  with  them  always,  even 
to  the  end  of  the  world ;  an  important  injunction 
was  addedy  that  they  should  tarry  at  Jemsalem 
till  they  were  endued  wiUi  power  from  on  High. 
Under  the  qualifjrinff  influence  of  this  power — 
the  promise  of  the  Father  which  he  told  them  he 
would  send  upon  them— they  were  enabled  to 
perform  the  mimon  with  which  they  were  charged. 

In  those  days  the  ministers  of  the  word  w^ra 
led  by  the  same  spirit,  and  consequently^  what- 
ever varieties  of  phraseolojj  may  have  existed 
among  themi  their  instructions  were  essentially 
the  same.  All  springing  from  the  same  fountain, 
and  tending  to  the  same  end,  repentance  toward 
God,  and  fiith  toward  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

When  Saul  of  Tarsus  was  arrested  m  his  mad 
career,  and  brought  to  the  solemn  enquiry,  <'  Lord, 
what  wilt  Uiou  have  mo  to  do,''  he  was  instructed 
that  the  Lord  had  appeared  to  him,  to  make  lum 
a  minister  and  a  witness,  both  of  those  things 
which  he  had  seen,  and  of  those  in  uMck  He 
would  appear  unto  Mm,  What  then  was  the 
conduct  of  this  devoted  Neophvte?  Did  he  go 
to  Jerusalem  to  learn  <tf  those  wno  were  apostles 
before  him^  what  were  the  dootrineiS  of  Chris- 
tianity J  He  tells  us,  in  so  many  words,  that 
the  gospel  which  he  preached  was  not  received 
from  man,  neither  was  he  taught  it,  but  by  the- 
revelation  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  that  so  &r  from 

Sing  to  Jerusalem,  the  principal  seat  of  Uie 
urch,  he  went  into  Arabia,  where  probably 
none  of  the  apostles  had  been,  and  thence  return- 
ed to  Damascus."^  He  appears  from  the  first,  to 
have  found  it  his  phce  to  preach  the  gospel  chiefly 
where  Christ  had  not  been  previoody  named,  j 
And  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  tlutt  the  first 
and  onlv  Council  recorded  in  the  New  Testament 
in  which  the  apostles  and  elders  were  convened 
to  deliberate  upon  the  doctrines  of  the  church, 
was  called  in  consequence  of  a  <£spute  in  which 
this  apostle  took  a  conspicuous  part;  a  dispute 
which  was  excited  by  the  zeal  d  some  of  the 
Jewish  Christiatas  for  the  institutions  of  Moses. 

We  have  reason  to  believe,  that  most  of  those 
who,  prior  to  that  time,  had  embraced  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  were  Jews,  and  that  they  still  observed 
the  Mosaic  law^  in  which  circumoisiiHi  held  a  pro- 
minent place. 

^  The  uxMtle^  Paul,  however,  was  too  much  en- 
light^ed  to  mistake  a  mere  appendage  of  early 
Christianity,  for  one  of  its  essentiiJ  elements. 
Although  the  apostles,  be&ce  whom  the  question 
was  brought,  were  all  Jews,  the  opposition  of 
Barnabas  and  Paul,  to  the  mandates  of  the  Ira- 
ditionary  Christians  was  sustained  by  the  Council, 
in  this  first  and  purest  a|re  cf  the  Churdi. 
This  first  controversy  m  the  Christian  dinroh 
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arisinff  from  intemperate  and  misdirected  leal^ 
though  not  settled  without  much  disputing,  was 
at  length  adjusted  to  general  satisfaction;  and 
the  Gentile  Christians  were  excused  from  a 
yoke,  which  the  apostle  declared  neither  their 
fiithers  nor  they,  had  been  able  to  bear.  For 
whatever  influence  the  obsdete  requisitions  of  the 
Mosak  law  might  still  hold  over  many  individuals, 
the  life  and  spirit  <^  chrirtianity  possessed  the 
controlfinf  power.  The  question  at  issue  in  this 
case,  we  observe,  was  a  jHractical  one;  but  as  the 
life  and  power  of  Christianity  declined,  questiona 
of  a  theoretical  character  soon  disturbed  the  peace 
of  the  chaioh.  Councils  were  then  called  and 
enga^  in  deciding,  not  only  upon  qoestioDS  of 
practice,  but  upon  pomts  of  belief.  Queetkma 
of  doctrine,  of  vrtiich  the  disputants  themselves 
had  no  dear  conception,  were  sufieied  to  aditate 
the  minds,  and  emoitter  the  ^irits  of  Ghnstiaa 
professonk 

When  afbr  a  lo^g  night  of  apostaoy,  the  re- 
formation dawned  upon  a  benighted  worid,  it 
mutt  be  confessed  tiiat  many  speculations^  which 
contributed  very  litde  to  enli^ten  the  under- 
standings, or  to  meliorate  the  hearts  of  tiiose 
who  engaged  in  them,  were  mingled  with  the  dia- 
oussiona  of  the  early  reformers.    The  controver* 
sies  in  which  many  of  them  enga|^  in  rdaticm 
to  questionB  of  doctrine,  the  practical  impcnrtance 
of  which  was,  at  best  difficult  to  perceive,  operated 
quite  injuriously  upon  the  progress  (k  tiie  refoft-  ' 
mation.     A  zosl  for  the  support  of  opinions 
which  were  believed  to  be  orthodox,  and  an  a^pth 
sition  to  those  which  were  judged  erroneous,  were 
often  permitted  to  take  the  place  of  thai  charity 
which  thinketh  no  evil;  and  without  which  other 
sifts  and  graces  aie  unavailing.    Disputes  upon 
dootrines,  which  were  obscurely  defined,  and  im- 
l»0cfectly  understood,  were  allowed  to  occupv  the 
time,  and  engross  tiie  attention,  whkh  ou^t  to 
have  been  devoted  to  tiie  cultivation  of  the  Chrss- 
tiaii    virtues,  and  the  promotion  of   nractieal 
righteonanesB.    In  the  abonndings  of  seal  &«  tiie 
support  of  what  were  deemed  Christian  doeteines, 
the  esHfflitialB  of  Christianity,  love  to  God  and 
love  to  man,  were  often  dJarMaided  or  forgotten. 
It  mBf  be  fidrly  considerea  as  a  part  of  the 
plan  of  mfinite  wisdom,  when  the  time  waa  come 
in  whieh  the  gospel  was  to  be  again  piodaimedi 
with  a  purity  and  aimplioily  which  had  been  un- 
known for  many  centuries,  that  the  instrument 
first  employed,  was  a  man  whose  mind  had  never 
been  obscured  by  the  dead  of  leamed  ignomnce, 
which  for  ages  had  overspread  the  mat  body  of 
Chriatian  polemics.    Had  Geoi]g8  Fox  received 
an  education,  such  as  the  schools  or  colleges  of 
his  day  cooU  afford,  he  must  have  been  exposed 
to  a  danger  from  whioh  he  was  free.    Possessing 
a  mind  6t  remarkable  originality  and  force,  and 
unoontaminated  by  the  subtieties  of  scholastic 
theology,  he  drew  his  religioos  doctrines  from  tiie 
openings  of  the  divine  light  up<m  his  understand- 
ing, and  from  the  soriptiues(^  truth  aathirf  were 
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opened  and  sealed  upon  hia  mind,  bj  the  spirit 
that  dictated  them.  The  doctrines  which  he 
tanghty  like  those  of  the  primitive  belieyers,  were 
simple  and  practical.  Lonving  the  mass  of  cere- 
monies with  which  the  vinble  chnrch  was  burden^ 
ed,  he  inculcated  a  worahip  identical  with  that 
which  oar  Sayionr  tanght  to  the  woman  of  Sama- 
ria ;  and  discarding  the  systems  of  complicated 
and  discordant  opimons,  which  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  thedo^ansi  and  of  which  he  was  happily 
ignorant,  he  laboured  to  impress  the  great  doc- 
trine that  the  Lord  himself  was  the  teadier  of  his 
people. 

<<When/'  says  he,  <<the  Lord  Ood  and  his 
Son  Jesus  Christ  sent  me  forth  into  the  world  to 
preach  his  eyerlasting  gospel  and  kingdom,  I  was 
glad  that  I  was  commanded  to  turn  pe(^le  to  that 
inward  li^ht,  spirit  and  ffraoe,  by  whidi  all  might 
know  their  salvatioii,  and  their  way  to  Qod;  even 
that  Divine  Spirit  which  would  lead  them  into  all 
truth;  and  which  I  infidlibly  knew  would  never 
deceive  any.'' 

The  great  and  essential  doctrine  here  advanced 
ma^  be  regarded  as  the  key  to  all  the  others 
which  he  tauriit  While  Giooige  Fox  and  his 
coadjutors  profeseed  ihe  most  unwavering  belief 
in  the  truth  and  divine  authority  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  they  maintained  that  a  portion  of  the 
illuminating  spirit  and  power  whicn  dictated  the 
Scriptures,  was  essential  to  a  right  comprehension 
and  just  application  of  their  saving  truths.  The 
admission  of  this  primary  doctrine,  evidently  pre- 
pared the  converts  for  the  adoption  of  the  other 
peculiarities  of  the  rising  socie^.  Of  this  we 
have  a  striking  illustration  in  the  early  history 
of  Thomas  Lurting,  alUrwards  celebrated  for  tKie 
capture  and  discharge  of  the  Algerines. 

This  man,  while  an  oflicer  on  board  a  man-of- 
war,  was  led  to  embrace  the  belief  of  an  inward 
teacher,  as  a  guide  in  the  way  of  peace ;  and 
uniting  with  a  few  others  of  similar  sentiments, 
in  the  pcof ormanoe  of  their  wor^p,  they  obtuned 
from  their  shipmates  the  appellation  of  Quakers. 
Yet  they  still  were  warriors,  and  were  ignorant 
of  the  stand  which  the  people  called  Quakers  had 
taken  in  opposition  to  war.  But  in  the  midst  of 
an  engagement,  he  was  suddenly  arrested  with  a 
conviction  by  which  he  was  diveiated  of  all  iadi- 
nation  to  the  shedding  of  blood.  Adopting,  from 
that  instant,  tiie  principles  of  peace,  he  was  quickly 
followed  by  his  Quaker  companions,  though  at 
the  evident  risk  of  their  lives.  They  iqtpear, 
from  the  accounts  which  are  left,  to  have  arrived 
at  this  conclusion  by  a  simple  attention  to  the 
impressions  upon  their  own  minds.  The  litde 
discussion  they  had  was  evidently  by  way  of 
inquiry  into  the  feelings  of  each  other,  n^er 
than  of  reasoning  and  argument. 

Bobert  Barclay,  in  his  Proposition  on  Worship, 
when  treating  on  the  secret  and  silent  influence 
of  the  spirit  of  truth,  in  a  gathered  assembly,  and 
its  effect  upon  those  who  are  measurably  strangers 
to  it^  observes :   <'Not  a  few  have  come  to  be  con- 


vinced of  the  truth  after  thb  manner,  of  which 
I,  myself,  in  part,  am  a  true  witness,  who,  not 
by  strength  of  arguments,  or  by  a  particular  dis- 
quisition of  each  doctrine,  and  convincement  of 
my  understanding  thereby,  came  to  receive  and 
bear  witness  of  the  truth,  but  by  being  secretly 
reached  by  this  life;  for  when  I  came  into  the 
nleni  aaaemblies  of  Ood's  people,  I  felt  a  secret 
power  among  them,  which  touched  my  heart, 
and  as  I  gave  way  unto  it,  I  found  the  evil 
weakening  in  me,  and  the  ^pood  raised  up,  and  so 
I  became  thus  knit  and  umted  unto  them,  hun- 
gering more  and  more  after  the  increase  of  this 
power  and  life,  whereby  I  might  feel  myself  per- 
fectiy  redeemed.  And,  inde^,  this  is  the  surest 
way  to  become  a  Christian,  to  whom,  afterwards, 
the  knowledge  and  understanding  <i  principles 
will  not  be  wanting,  but  will  grew  up  so  much 
as  is  needful,  as  tiie  natural  rniit  of  this  good 
rooty  and  such  a  knowledge  will  not  be  bd^en 
nor  unfndtfid-  Afier  this  manner  we  desire, 
therefore,  all  that  come  among  us  to  be  nroeelyted, 
knowinij;  that  though  thousands  should  be  con- 
vinced m  their  underetanding  of  all  tiie  inUhs  we 
maintain,  yet^  if  they  were  not  sensible  of  this 
inward  life,  and  their  souls  not  changed  from 
unriffhteousuess  to  ri^teousnesS;  they  oould  add 
nothmg  to  us/'* 

The  conclusion  deducible  from  these  considera- 
tions is,  that  while  it  is  admitted  that  the 
society  now  is,  and  always  has  been,  in  danger  of 
gradually  sliding  from  the  foundation  on  which 
it  was  original^  built;  for  though  men  may 
sleep,  the  enemy  does  not;  yet  the  danger  is  not 
BO  much  the  imperceptible  admission  of  novel 
opinions  on  doctrinal  subjects,  as  a  gradual 
declension  from  the  life  and  power  by  wmch  the 
Christian  religion  was  first  promulgated,  and  by 
a  measure  of  which  it  was  proclaimed  anew  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  We  may  euard  as  we 
will  the  phraseology  in  which  our  doctrines  are 
couched,  and  yet  rather  retard  than  advance  the 
proffress  of  the  principles  for  which  we  are  con- 
tending, if  we  are  not  actuated  and  contrelled  by 
the  wisdom  which  is  from  above,  which  is  pure, 
peaceable,  gentle,  and  easy  to  be  entreated,  full 
of  meroy  and  ^ood  fruits,  without  partiality,  and 
without  hynocnsy. 

It  is  no  doubt  as  important  now,  as  in  the  days 
of  the  Aposdcs,  that  we  hold  fast  the  form  of 
sound  words ;  but  we  are  not  to  forget  that  this 
is  to  be  done  in  fiedth  and  love^  which  is  in  Christ 
Jesus.  E.  L. 

[To  be  coatlaucd.} 


XFFECTTJAIi  REMEDT. 


The  Cincinnati  Globe  tells  the  following  story: 

''A  gentieman  travelling  through  Kentucky 

had  occasion  the  other  day  to  stop  over  night  at 

the  house  of  a  good  old  Presbyterian  farmer,  not 


*  Apology,  357«-e. 
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nuuiy  milefl  from  thia  place.  The  c«iiy<»sation, 
dariDg  his  Btoy,  amongst  other  things,  turned  on 
the  subjeot  ot  akyerj.  The  old  gentleman  be- 
came quite  excited  on  this  topic  and  discharged 
an  immense  quantity  of  denunciations  against  the 
*  Anti-Slavery  Fanatics.' 

*  It's  got  so/  said  he  ^  that  there^s  no  keeping 
a  man's  property,  in  any  of  these  northern  coun- 
ties. Eveiy  little  while,  I  hear  of  some  running 
off  from  my  neighbours,  and  I'm  expecting  eyeiy 
day  to  find  out,  that  the  few  hands  I've  got  will 
be  stolen  away  to  a  free  state.  '  The  fact  is,'  he 
answered  very  emphatically,  ^  it's  getting  so  un- 
safe to  own  slaves  in  Kentucky,  that  I've  about 
made  up  my  mind  to  go  for  Emancipation,  if  it's 
just  to  get  rid  of  the  Abolitionists.'  " 

That^  a  wise  conclusion,  and  if  the  Kentuckr 
Presbyterian  and  his  fellow  slaveholders  will 
adopt  the  measure,  we  will  insure  them  its  perfect 
success }  and  we  are  quite  as  confident  that  it  is 
the  only  cure  for  that  grievous  torment  under 
which  they  suffer.  But  .one  trial  is  required  to 
prove  its  efficacy. — Pennsylvania  Freeman. 


THE  NEWSPAFEE  BOY. 

Entering  the  police  court,  as  usual,  one  morn- 
ing, I  noticed  among  the  prisoners  a  youth  who 
was  poorly  clad,  and  who  was  bathed  in  tears. 
Sitting  down  by  his  side,  I  said  to  him,-  "Why 
are  you  here,  my  son?" 

"I  am  accused  of  selling  newspapers,  sir,  with- 
out a  license."  .• 

"Are  you  guilty?" 

"Yes  sir." 

"Have  you  been  arrested  before?" 

"Yes,  twice." 

"What  for?" 

"For  selling  newspap^" 

"Why  do  you  persist  in  doing  it?" 

"Because  I  don't  know  what  else  to  .do  to  get 
a  living." 

"  Have  yon  a  father?" 

"  No,  sir,  my  father  is  dead." 

"Is  your  mother  living?" 

"  My  mother  is  a  dnuJuurd;  she  does  not  take 
any  care  of  me,  and  I  don't  know  where  she  is 
now." 

As  the  thought  of  his  loneliness  came  over 
him,  he  wept  as  tho&gh  his  heart  would  break.  I 
was  much  moved. 

"Where  do  you  lodga?"  I  inquired.. 

"Near  Union  street,  sir.  I  pay  ninepence  a 
mght  for  my  lodging,  in  advance,  and  I  buy  two 
plates  of  beans  in  the  course  of  the  day,  for  which 
I  pay  as  much  more." 

"  How  do  you  spend  your  evenings."- 

"  I  walk  about  the  streets  or  go  into  the  auction 
rooms." 

"  Cannot  you  sit  down  in  the  house  where  you 
lodge,  by  the  fire,  and  read  ?" 

"No,  sir,  the  woman  of  the  house  is  poor. 
She  has  no  room  for  me  at  her  fire." 


"  Would  yoa  like  to  go  into  the  country  and 
work,  if  a  place  could  be  obtained  for  you  ?" 

"Yes*  sir,  I  would  be  glad  to  go  and  work  for 
my  living.  I  don't  want  to  stay  in  Boston  any 
longer;  but  I  have  nobody  to  get  a  place  for  me. 
I  don't  want  to  go  down  to  the  jail  again." 

I  now  spoke  to  the  judge  respecting  the  pri- 
soner. One  of  the  officers  of  the  court  said,  "  It  is 
of  no  use  for  you  to  tiy  to  do  anything  for  him, 
for  he  has  been  sent  to  the  jail  twice  for  doing 
the  same  thing,  and  it  did  not  do  him  any  good. 
"That  is  a  good  reason,"  I  said,  "why he  ^ould 
not  be  sent  there  again." 

After  some  conversation  with  the  judge,  I 
agreed  to|lay  the  coets  of  the  proseealaon,  and  he 
agreed  to  call  the  fine  dne  eent. 

Taking  the  boy  by  the  hand  to  my  house,  he 
was  supj^ied  with  food,  shoes  and  stockings  were 
put  upon  his  feet,  and  a  good  place  was  immedi- 
ately obtained  for  him  in  the  country,  where  he 
is  now  doing  welL — John  M.  Spear. 

[This  little  tale  presents  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
manner  in  which  criminals  are  manufactured.    A 
poor  boy,  had  been  twice '  incarcerated   for  sel- 
ling 'newspapers  without  a  license,  the  cost  of 
which  he  was  probably  unable  to  pay.    His  mother, 
it  appears,  was  a  slave  to  intemperance ;  and  the 
means  of  indulging  her  perverted  appetite  were,  no 
doubt,  sometimes,  at  least,  procured  at  a  licensed 
shop  for  the  manufietcture  of  drunkards     There  are, 
unquestionably,  many  children  reduced,  from  a 
similar  cause,  to  a  condition  in  which  they  are  in- 
capable of  su{ip}5ring  the  humblest  wants  of  nature, 
without  having  recourse  to  means  less  innocent  than 
those  adopted  by  the  newsboy.    The  blessings  of 
those  who  are  ready  perish,  may  be  expected  to 
rest  on  such  as,  like  our  friend  J.  M.  &,  are  prompt  to 
extend  their  aid  to  those  victims  of  negligence,  and 
to  place  them  in  situations  where  they  can  obtain 
an  hooeat  and  comfortable  support.    But  all  that 
the  most  humane  can  accorapUah  in  this  way,  serves 
merely  to  mitigate,  not  to  destroy  the  evil.    It  is 
quite  time  that  the  vice  of  intemperance  was 
crushed  in  its  bud,  by  putting  a  stop  to  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  intoxicating  drink.    Alcoholic 
compounds  are  undoubtedly  useful  in  medicine  and 
in  the  arts ;  but  can  the  wisdom  of  legislators  de- 
vise no  expedient  for  limiting  the  production  and 
sale  of  the  article  to  its  proper  object  f   The  liberty 
of  selling  intoxicating  liquor  in  small  quantities, 
has  long  been  subjected  to  a  license;  and  this  was 
no  doubt  intended  to  impose  some  restraint  upon 
the  sale.    But  upon  what  principle  can  the  grant  of 
a  license  now  be  justified,  after  the  uselessness  and 
injurious  effects  of  such  beverage  have  been  so  fully 
proved  ?    Most  the  moral  feelings  of  the  commu- 
I  nity  be  outraged  by  advertisements  on  the  sides  of 
I  our  streeU  and  highways,  exposed  to  public  gaze, 
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which  translated  into  pkin  English,  signify,  Li- 
censed numufaetories  of  vnretchednes$^  pofferty  and 
crimi^thuB  holding  out  to  the  nnwary  traveller  an 
invitation  to  tnm  in  and  be  mined  1— Ed.] 

FRIENDS'  REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA,  SIXTH  MONTH  2,  1849. 


Should  any  of  oar  readers  feel  disposed,  upon  pe- 
rusing the  portion,  which  appears  in  the  present 
number,  of  the  remarks  on  the  '^Doctrines  and  Di»> 
dpline  of  Friends,"  to  diaw  inferenoea  from  the 
&ctB  and  prineipke  adduoed,  to  which  they  do  not 
necessarily  lead,  they  are  jpsquested  to  remember 
that  such  infereneea  are  not  chaigeable  upon  &e 
writer.  The  obeervatiwi  of  the  peel  will  apply  to 
mora  kinds  of  composition  than  one.  * 

**  Id  every  pieee  regard  the  writer's  end, 

Since  none  can.  compass  more  than  they  intend.'^ 

The  readers  of  the  Review  will  find,  when  they 
see  the  concluding  part  of  the  essay,  that  the  writer 
has  labonred  to  contribute  his  part  towards  the 
establishment  and  mainteaanoe,  both  of  doctrines 
and  discipline,  on  their  original  foundation. 


Dublin  Yxarlt  Mjbstino.— By  a  letter  from 
Liverpool,  dated  9th  of  Fifth  month,  we  are  in- 
formed tluit  this  meeting  had  just  closed ;  that  it 
was  a  very  satisfactory  one,  and  that  among  the 
epistles  received  and  answered,  both  in  the  man's 
and  women's  meeiingsi  those  from  New  England 
were  included.  They  did  not  see  their  way  to  ap- 
point delegates  to  the  propoeed  conference  at  Balti* 
more ',  but  a  very  suitable  minute  on  the  subject 
was  adopted,  a  copy  of  which  was  directed  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  Yeady  Meeting  of  New  York, 
from  which  the  invitation  came.  Oar  friends 
George  and  Susan  Howland,  and  Thomas  Amott, 
from  thM  country,  attended  that  meeting,  and  the 
two  former,  with  their  companion  Esther  Sedi)ohm, 
having  compleled'  their  leligioos  visit  to  Ireland, 
had  retnned  to  LiverpoQl. 

The  Memorials  of  Rebecca  Jones,  which  Henry 
Longatreth  of  this  city  is  printing,  will  probably  be 
ready  for  (fistribution  at  Newport  at  the  time  of  the 
approaohing  Yearly  Meeting. 

Married,  on  Fourth  day  the  23d  ult.,  at  Friends 
Meetinghouse  on  Twelfth  street,  Robert  Pearsall, 
to  Eleanor  H.,  daughter  of  the  late  John  Warder^ 
all  of  Philadelphia. 

Died,  in  BATtmonth,  Massachnsetts,  on  the  12th 
ult.,  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age,  Abraham 
Tucker,  a  member  of  Dartmouth  Monthly  Meeting. 

He  had  imtil  the  past  year  labored  under  a  great 
degree  of  mental  derangement  for  about  thirteen 


years,  yet  through  the  interposition  of  a  kind  Pro- 
vidence, and  after  havine  been  pronounced  inenra- 
ble  by  his  many  medical  advisers,  he  vraa  in  the 
roring  of  1848  favored  to  experience  a  remarkable 
cnange  in  the  state  of  his  mind,  so  as  to  enjoy  the 
company  of  his  friends  and  to  be  a  comfort  and 
counsellor  to  his  family ;  at  times  exnTessing  a  de* 
gree  of  thankfulness  therefor,  romancing  tuit  the 
only  pound  of  his  hope  of  salvation  vras  in  the 
mercies  of  God,  through  a  omoified  Redeemer,  and 
althouffh  he  had  been  left  in  paet  years  to  wander 
througa  the  deepest  distress  of  mmd,  yet  he  said 
he  never  was  altogether  left  without  a  hope  of 
being  relieved  therefrom.  We  trust  he  is  merci- 
fully landed  where  there  shall  be  no  more  pain  nor 
sorrow,  and  his  tribulated  soul  shall  be  forever  at 
rest. 

^— ,  in  this  city  on  Third  day,  the  18th  nit., 
Benjamin  Jones,  in  the  eighty  second  year  of  hie 
age,  a  highly  respectable  member  of  the  Western 
Distriot  Monthly  Meeting. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  to  superintend  the  Boarding- 
School  at  West-Town,  will  meet  in  Philadelphia  on 
Sixth  <kv  afteraoon,  tne  8th  inst.,  at  3  o'ckxsk. 

The  Committee  on  Listmction  will  meet  <xl  the 
morning  of  the  same  day  at  10  o'clock. 

Thomas  Kimbxr,  deik. 

PAOoda.,  ea  mo.  2,  1849. 

XXimACiTS  FROM  THX  FOURTH  ANNUAL  RXPOBT 
OF  THE  MANAGERS  OF  THZ  PBUABSLPHIA. 
FRSX  PRODUGB  ASSOCIATION  OF  FBISNP8. 

In  the  report  submitted  to  the  ABsoeiation  last 
year,  the  managers  had  occasion  to  notice  the 
continued  and  increasmg  activity  with  which,  as 
they  had  ample  reason  to  believe,  the  traffic  in 
slaves  was  still  earned  on  between  the  Afriean 
coast  and  some  portions  of  the  western  world. 
It  would  be  a  subject  of  sinoeie  rejoicing  if  thej 
could  now  conseientioaly  express  a  conviction 
that  this  desolatmg  commerce  was  sensibly  de- 
clining. This,  however,  they  are  unable  to  do. 
Onihe  contrary,  there  is  still  reason  to  apprehend 
that  iihe  traffic  is  prosecuted  with  nndimiiiished 
activity,  and  that  both  Britmh  and  American 
capital  are,  to  a  considerable  extent,  embarked  in 
its  prosecution.  Ships  buik  in  the  United  States, 
and  ffoods  mann&ctnred  in  Great  Britain,  are  be* 
lieved  to  find  their  way  to  the  African  coast,  ap- 
parently in  iihe  course  of  hwfiil  oommeree,  where 
the  latter  are  deposited  in  the  slave  hioUmcB, 
ready  to  meet  the  supply  of  the  victims  of  this 
odious  commerce ;  uid  the  former,  after  beinff 
used  to  transport  these  goods  to  the  places  ot 
their  destination,  are  sometimes,  if  not  frequent! j, 
employed  in  the  conveyancee  of  slaves  across  the 
Atlantic. 

It  seems  now  to  be  generally  understood  and 
admitted,  that  this  trade  cannot  be  suppressed  bj 
the  measures  on  which  governments  have  ineEned 
to  rely,  vis.:  the  application  of  a  naval  f<Hree. 
Wiih  the  sentiments  which  Friends  have  always 
entertained  in  relation  to  military  measures,  we 
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most  regurd  the  attempt  to  abolish  the  Afriean 
elaye  trade  bj  the  foroe  or  terror  of  arms,  as  an 
effort  to  redress  one  great  evil  of  society  by  the 
enoovragement  of  another.  And  perhaps  the 
want  of  success  in  the  attempt  to  extinguish  this 
traffic  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  naval  foroe, 
may  be  justly  regarded  as  an  aditional  evidence, 
that  the  tnie  and  effectual  method  of  correcting 
any  of  the  neat  evils  of  society,  is  the  adoption 
of  moral  and  Christian  measures.  Aa  slavery  ia  • 
itself  the  progeny  of  war,  being  in  reality  a  system 
of  continued  warfare,  and  in  point  of  magnitude 
only  secondaiy  to  its  parent,  we  must  look  to  the 
principles  which  Christianity  inculcates  to  furnish 
the  rsmedy  for  both. 

From  die  persevering  efforts  of.  the  advocates 
of  slatery  to  extend  its  area,  and  from  the  late 
decision  of  the  Kentucky  Le^isktnre  in  relation 
to  davery,'a8  well  as  the  unexpected  rejection  of 
the  abolition  scheme  by  the  Legislature  of  Dela- 
ware, we  ave  folly  warned  that  causes  are  still  at 
work,  which  present  a  stubborn  obstacle  to  the 
progress  of  emancipation.  And  we  are  never  to 
forget,  that  whatever  interests  may  be  involved 
in  the  auestion,  the  whole  system  depends  upon 
the  market  for  the  products  of  servile  labor. 

The  native  chief  on  the  African  continent, 
when  he  invades  the  dominions  of  a  neighboring 
chief,  and  drives  the  helpless  captives,  who  sur- 
vive the  slaughter,  across  the  burning  sands  to 
the  coast,  expects  to  be  remunerated  by,  the  trader 
there  for  all  his  toils,  his  dangers,  and  his  crimes ; 
and  the  trader  on  the  coast  looks  to  the  captains 
and  supercargoes  of  the  slave  ships,  to  be  repaid 
with  a  heavy  profit,  for  all  his  advances  to  the 
savage  captors.  The  merchants  and  the  captains, 
by  whom  the  trade  is  actually  prosecuted,  expect 
to  find,  by  the  sale  of  their  victims  in  the  western 
worid,  an  ample  return  for  all  their  expenses  and 
dangers.  And  finally,  the  planters  depend  upon 
the  consumers  of  the  articles  which  slave  laW 
produces,  for  the  means  of  supplying  the  life- 
bloed  to  the  whole  iniquitous  system. 

It  is  a  mdanchofy  consideration,  that  although 
in  this  fovored  land  this  cruel  traffic  has  been  long 
stamped  with  the  stigma  of  national  abhorrence, 
yet  nearly  three  millions  of  our  fellow  men,  pos- 
sessed of  feelings,  infirmities  and  aspirations 
similar  to  our  own,  are  held  within  our  dominions 
in  a  state  of  abject  servitude — a  servitude  derived 
immediately  or  remotely  from  this  very  traffic^- 
that  their  davery  is  su|^rted  almost  entirely  by 
the  market  in  the  firee  states,  and  in  non-slave- 
holding  England,  for  the  produce  of  their  labor; 
and  that  a  large  part  of  our  citizens,  while  they 
sincerely  disapprove  of  slaveholding,  still  view  its 
eontinuance  with  a  degree  of  indifference  which 
clearly  proves  the  benumbing  influence  of  cus- 
toms, however  egregious,  whicn  have  obtained  the 
sanction  of  time. 

Our  religious  society  has  been  long  and  justly 
considered  as  the  leader  in  the  progress  of  eman- 
cipation; but  until  the  work  which  Friends  so 


nobly  began  shall  be  accomplished,  the  demand 
for  continued  exertion  remains  in  all  its  folnes 
and  foroe.  When  a  few  voices  were  first  rused 
against  slavery  and  the  slave-trade,  the  question 
miffht  have  been  asked,  what  effect  can  these 
feeble  individuals  accomplish?  what  impression 
cav  a  few  isolated  voices  possibly  teake  on  a 
system  which  is  sanctioned  by  all  the  maritime 
nations  of  the  earth,  and  interwoven  into  the 
commercial  arrangements  of  the  nistress  of  the 
ocean? 

If  we  adKrert  to  what  has  been  accomplished, 
we  readily  perceive  that  the  means  have  bee« 
simple  in  their  character.  Public  ojunion  is  the 
levee  which  moves  the  world.  In  the  desree  in 
which  pnblio  opinion  is  rectified  and  enlightened, 
will  the  evils  of  society  be  redressed.  Could  the 
minds  of  those  who  regard  the  whole  fobric  of 
negro  davery  with*  abhorrence,  be  clearly  and 
foUy  impressed  with  the  conviction,  that  while 
we  support  the  system  in  any  of  its  ramifications, 
we  are  necessarily  responsible  for  the  part  we 
take ;  and  that  the  process  of  slave-making,  slave- 
tradmg  and  slave-working,  firom  the  seizure  of 
the  victims  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  to  the  pro^ 
duction  and  sale  of  the  products  of  slave-laoor, 
forms  one  connected  and  dependant  whole,  the 
expense  of  which  is  ultimately  borne  by  the  con- 
sumers; surely  such  a  conviction  would  induce  a 
serious  inquiry,  whether  the  opponents  of  slavery 
can  consistently  swell  the  demand  on  which  the 
whole  fobrio  rests. 

On  this  subject  a  part  of  a  minute,  issued  by 
our  Yeariy  Meeting  ten  years  i^,  may  be  justly 
referred  to: 

<'  It  is  our  fervent  desire  that  we  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  may  fiiithfolly  maintain  the  testimony 
on  its  original  foundation ;  and  under  a  solemn 
sense  of  the  awfal  load  of  guilt  which  is  impend- 
ing over  our  beloved  country,  and  of  our  share  in 
the  responsilnlity,  may  seriously  and  impardally 
examine  what  is  required  at  our  hands.  If  our 
hearts  are  softened  and  expanded  by  the  love  of 
Ck)d,  we  shall  be  prepared  to  view  these  oppressed 
people  as  children  of  the  same  Almighty  Father, 
equally  with  ourselves  the  objects  ot  lus  divine 
regard,  and  <^  that  salvation  which  comes  by 
Jesus  Christ,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  enter  into 
a  lively  feeling  of  the  miseries  and  hardships 
they  endure;  to  put  our  souls  in  their  soub^ 
stead,  and  in  singleness  of  heart  to  follow  every 
clear  opening  of  duty  in  their  behalf,  whatever 
sacrifice  it  may  cost  us,  either  of  worldly  treasure 
or  of  popularity. 

'^  The  dose  connexion,  and  intimate  intercourse 
which  are  maintained  between  the  different  sec- 
tions of  our  common  country,  through  the  di- 
versified and  widely  spread  channels  of  commerce 
and  business,  may,  unless  we  are  very  watchfol, 
blunt  our  sensibilities  to  the  cruelties  of  sUivctv, 
and  diminish  our  abhorrence  of  its  injustice.  We 
wish  tenderly  to  incite  our  dear  friends  to  an  in- 
dividual inquiry,  with  a  elngle  eye  to  the  pointf* 
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mgs  of  truth,  how  far  they  are  dear  m  theee 
respeots ;  and  should  such  an  examination  awaken 
serious  apprehensions  as  to  any  part  of  their 
traffic,  that  they  may  be  willing  to  forego  every 
prosp^  of  gain,  arising  from  me  prosecation  of 
business,  which  is  incompatible  with  the  purity  of 
oar  religious  profession."  ^ 

It  cannot  be  necessary  to  enlarge  on  the  incon- 
sistency of  supporting  in  practioe,  a  system  which 
we  utterly  repudiate  in  theory.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  briefly  remarked,  that  the  monu  influ- 
ence which  the  opponents  of  slavevy  may  rea- 
sonably expect  to  exercise  upon  those  who  are 
entangled  in  the  practice,  must  greatly  depend  on 
the  consistency  with  which  they  support  their 
principles.  Though  we  cannot  admit  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  slave  labor  is  equally  profitable  to 
tke  employers  with  that  of  freemen,  yet  it  cannot 
be  domed  that  to  those  who  .were  bom  and  edu- 
cated in  slaveholding  districts,  and  inured  from 
their  infimcy  to  the  habits  and  indulgences  which 
the  system  creates,  a  change  of  all  their  habits, 
and  the  abandonment  of  their  claims  to  what 
they  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  property,  in- 
volve no  trivial  sacrifices. 

Changes  in  long  established  usages,  however 
neoessaiy  and  ultimately  advantageous,  are  gene- 
rally attended  for  a  time  with  sensible  inconveni- 
ence. If  we,  with  all  our  abhorrence  of  slavery, 
and  our  deep-felt  convictions  of  its  intrinsic  injus- 
tiee,  are  not  willing  to  make  the  sacrifices,  and 
submij;  to  the  inconvenience  which  the  with- 
drawal of  our  support  from  the  market  for  the 
produce  of  slave  labor  demands,  it  may,  with 
some  plausibility,  be  questioned  whether  we  would 
make  the  greater  sacrifice  of  interest  and  preju- 
dice, if  surrounded  by  the  influences  and  habits 
of  actual  slaveholding.  And  admonition,  how- 
ever good,  is  likely  to  be  coldly  received,  if  ac- 
companied by  a  belief,  on  the  part  of  those  to 
whom  it  is  addressed,  that  in  case  the  condition 
of  the  parties  were  changed,  it  would  be  rejected 
by  those  who  administer  it. 

The  managers  have  continued  within  the  past 
year  to  give  attention  to  the  objects  of  the  Ajso- 
ciation.  Our  friend  Nathan  Thomas  returned 
from  his  southern  expedition  in  the  Fourth  month 
last  year;  and  as  far  as  his  investigations  ex- 
tended, he  accomplished  the  object  in  view  to  the 
satisfiiction  of  the  Board.  His  return  was  has- 
tened by  indisposition,  and  an  extensive  field  of 
inquiry  still  remains  open  in  Texas  and  Arkan- 
sas. Extracts  from  some  of  his  letters  have  been 
published  in  the  <'  Ncm-Slaveholder,''  and  copied 
into  other  periodicalB.  The  information  thus  ob- 
tained has  opened  the  way  for  procuring  a  larger 
supply  of  cotton,  raised  and  ginned  by  the  labor 
of  freemen,  than  we  have  been  able  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  placing  in  the  domestic  or  foreign 
madcet.  A  consider^le  portion  of  this  cotton 
must  of  course  be  thrown  into  the  general  market, 
to  compete  and  be  blended  with  that  which  is 
produced  by  the  drudgery  of  slaves.  Yet  besides 


the  supply  obtained  for  our  manufactures,  nearly 
two  hundred  bales  of  firee  cotton  have  been  shipped 
to  Liverpool  by  a  Friend  in  New  York,  thus  fur- 
nishing our  friends  in  England  with  an  oppor- 
tunity, which  we  hope  they  will  be  careful  to 
improve,  of  increasing  their  quantity  of  free  cotton 
fabrics.  Within  a  few  months  an  association  has 
been  formed  in  the  West  for  the  purpose  of 
manufacturing,  from  free  grown  cotton,  goods  of 
a  coarser  qnauty.  About  four  thousand  dollars 
have  been  subscribed  as  a  capital,  and  forty  bales 
of  cotton  from  Tennessee  were  expected  at  the 
last  aecounts. 

The  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  for  the  snp- 
of  the  Free  Produce  store  in  this  city,  has 
prosecuted  during  the  past  year  on  an 
increasing  scale,  with  a  view  to  supply  an  ex- 
pected increase  of  demand  this  spring.  A  con- 
stant improvement  in  the  quality  and  style  of 
goods  has  been  eifected,  and  the  prices  at  which 
they  have  been  sold,  very  much  diminished  from 
former  rates.  It  is  an  encouragement  to  ihdse 
who  have  taken  this  labor  in  hand,  that  there  haa 
already,  this  spring,  been  a  larger  demand  than 
heretofore  for  these  goods  in  quantities,  for  sale 
again.  It  is  particularly  encouraging  to  find  that 
our  enterprising  friends,  proprietors  of  the  Free 
Produce  stores  in  New  York,  and  Mount  Pleasant^ 
Ohio,  feel  justified  in  providing  a  large  stock  of 
free  labor  goods.  Besides,  a  considerable  number 
of  merchants  in  several  of  the  Northern  and 
Western  States,  including  Iowa,  have  purchased 
a  littio  assortment  from  the  Philadelphia  store, 
demanded,  they  say,  by  a  portion  of  their  cua- 
tomers.  Some  of  their  customers  are  not  mem- 
bers of  ^our  religious  society,  but  are  as  earnest 
as  any  of  us  in  their  maintenance  of  this  testimony 
against  slavery.  From  a  pretty  wide  correspond- 
ence, we  are  pleased  to  observe,  in  various 
quarters,  a  growing  interest  felt  in  this  subject, 
and  we  are  kd  to  Delieve  that  Friends  in  many 
places  within  the  limits  of  the  five  Northern 
Yearly  Meetings  are  more  and  more  awakened  to 
the  conviction  that  this  testimony  must  be  taken 
up  and  feithfully  borne. 

When  the  gratifying;  discovery  was  made,  that 
within  very  limited  districts  many  thousands  of 
bales  of  cotton  are  annually  cultivated  by  fr^ 
men,  it  was  found  that  for  the  most  part  this 
cotton  goes  into  the  hands  of  slaveholdera  to  be 
ginned  and  packed  for  the  market  It  became 
an  object,  therefore,  of  much  interest  and  great 
importance  to  the  success  of  our  efforts^  that  some 
means  should  be  adopted  to  enable  the  non-slave- 
holders to  clean  their  cotton  themselves,  and  thus 
keep  it  separate  from  that  raised  by  slave  labor. 
With  this  object  in  view  the  Board  of  Managers 
ordered  two  gins  made  in  Cindnnati,  one  of  wmch 
was  sold  on  time,  to  a  free  labor  planter,  to  be 
paid  in  cotton,  or  from  the  free  labor  products  of 
his  farm.  We  have  received  and  worked  up  into 
fabrics  several  bales  of  cotton  from  tiiis  gin,  aad 
it  has  been  found  of  essential  service  in  aiding 
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oar  supply  in  that  neighbourhood.  Our  trayeUing 
agent  encouraged  many  of  the  planters  and  pro- 
ducers of  free  cotton  to  purchase  gins.  A  few 
months  since  we  received  intelligence  through  a 
friend  in  England,  whose  labors  in  the  free  labor 
cause  are  worthy  of  all  praise,  that  a  small  ma- 
chine called  the  ''  Cottage  Gin  "  had  been  intro- 
duced into  notice  by  the  Manchester  Commeroial 
Association,  and  was  about  to  be  sent  in  larse 
numbers  to  ike  East  Indies,  being  specially 
adapted  to  the  use  of  small  eoltivatoTS,  and  also 
suited  to  cleaning  the  American  yariefcies  of  cot- 
ton raised  in  India*  In  order  to  test  the  capa- 
bility of  this  gin,  and  its  adaptation  to  our  need, 
the  Board  immediately  ordered  one  of  them  from 
England^  and  it  has  just  arrived  at  this  port  by 
the  packet  Wyoming. 

From  all  that  weliave  seen  we  are  encouraged 
to  persevere,  under  an  unwavering  assurance  of  the 
soundness  of  the  principle,  that  slaveiy  with  its 
hydraheads  and  hundred  arms  must  inevitably 
perish,  without  violence  or  commotion,  whenever 
the  nourishment  on  which  it  lives  is  withheld. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Managdn. 

Samuel  BhoadB;  Secretary. 

Fourth  mo.  9th  1849. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  Lord  Benman,  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  and  his  fiimi- 
ly,  have  entered  heartOy  into  the  views  of  the 
abstainers  from  slave  produce. 


the  same  latitude  we  were  in  at  the  time,  in  a 
Hull  barque,  commanded  by  a  hard-a-weather 
captain,  wno  depended,  however,  on  his  mate  for 
the  navigation,  when  thev  fell  into  a  mess,  as  he 
said,  all  owing  to  a  'double  current.'  They  were 
driven  to  eastward  a  good  deal  by  a  strong  south- 
wester,  after  which  wey  had  just  begun  to  lie 
their  course  again,  with  a  very  light  breeze  from 
south-east,  when,  according  to  the  mate's  reckon- 
ing, they  ifrere  but  a  few  degrees  from  land. 
The  captain  got  rather  uneasy,  knowing  the  na- 
ture of  the  coast  and  the  badness  of  the  chrono- 
meter; but  the  barque  kept  slipping  all  day 
through  smooth  water  with  every  stitch  of  can- 
vas set,  and  the  mate  considered  it  was  all  risht, 
and  plenty  of  sea-room,  even  thoush  she  had 
been  a  Dutch  tea-ship  instead  of  the  sharpest 
barque  out  of  HulL  There  was  an  old  fellow 
of  a  sailmaker  on  board  that  had  been  once  in  a 
slaver,  and  the  mate  saw  him  spitting  over  the 
side  and  watching  it  go  nast 

'  Well,  my  man/  saia  the  mate,  '  what  does 
she  make?' 

'Barely  a  knot  and  a  half,  sir,'  said  the  sail- 
maker;  'though,  to  my  thinking,  there's  a  cur- 
rent with  us  by  all  appearance.' 

'So  much  the  better,  my  man,'  said  the  mate, 
rubbing  his  hands. 

'  I  don't  like  the  look  of  it,  though,  sir,'  said 
the  sail-maker.  '  That  same  haze  yonder  to  nor'- 
eastward,  you  see,  sir,  'tis  a  good  sight  nearer  on 
our  weather-bow,  to  my  thin&ng,  since  the  morn- 
ing. There's  a  bluer  colour  in  the  sky  there- 
away, too ;  in  short,  sir,  it's  dreadfrd  like  the 
loom  of  the  slave-coast.  I  shouldn't  wonder,  said 
he, '  if  there  was  an  under-current  sliding  her  in, 
stem  foremost,  all  the  time  she  looks  to  be  forging 
ahead  I' 

The  mate  only  lauffhed  at  this  idea ;  but  the 
old  sail-maker  having  kept  hard  at  work  for  some 
time  sounding  alongside  with  a  lihe  and  a  half- 
sunk  float,  found  reason,  as  he  thought,  toconfirm 
his  notion ;  and  by  next  morning  they  were  actu- 
ally m  sight  of  the  African  land,  almost  embayed, 
and  setti]^  in  towards  it  Upcm  this  the  captain 
had  recourse  to  the  old  seaman's  advice,  and 
altered  the  course,  so  as  to  steer  across  the  drift 
of  the  current  unUl  they  had  got  free  of  it,  and 
gradualfy  edged  off  with  the  sea  breeze ;  probably 
just  in  time  to  escape  bdng  grounded  upon  a 

We  were  once  in  a  calm  on  the  Atlantic,  a 
little  to  the  southward  of  the  line,  and  in  lon^- 
tude  somewhere  between  20  degrees  and  SO  de- 
grees west ;  the  ocean,  having  subsided  from  a 
swell  on  the  previous  evening,  appeared  so  per- 
fectly at  rest,  and  so  did  the  vessel  also,  as  to 
recall  the  poet's  image  of 

<  A  paioted  ship 
Upon  a  painted  ocean.' 
«       ,    There  was  not  even  that  low  tremulous  heave,  or 
my  Bhip-   those  long  serpentine  undulations,  resembling  the 
mates  told  me  he  was  once  homeward-bound  m  '  faint  breaths  of  a  sleeping  or  shackled  monster, 


From  Cbamben*!  Sdlabargh  Joaml. 
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The  ocean,  beautifully  rounded  in  as   it  is, 
agitated  by  storms,  and  holding  in  solution  the 
saline  particles  which  elsewhere  are  distributed 
so    differently,  *  includes  a  congeries  of   mnd 
movements,  by  whose  ^means  the  waters  of  the 
Pacific,  Atlantic,  and  Polar  Seas  are  contmually 
being^  interchanged.      Its  apparently  capricious 
magnificence  b^mes  stUl  more  sublime  when 
thus  beheld  subjected  to  rigid  law ;  as  when  we 
connect  the  pulses  of  the  tide  upon  the  beach 
with  the  distant  moon  emerging  from  the  horison, 
or  see  the  tempest-clouds  out  at  sea  drawn  ffadn- 
ally  into  the  suction  of  the  trade-wind.     More 
interesting  yet  is  it  to  the  voyager  to  fall  m,  ever 
and  anon,  with  tokens  of  that  great  motion  from 
the  East  which  turns  the  Oape.  runs  up  towards 
the  line  again,  crosses  the  Atlantic,  issues  from 
the  Mexican  Gulf,  and  flowing  upward  like  a 
river  tiU  it  meets  the  ice-streams  of  the  north, 
sweeps  round  upon  itself  again,  or  diverges,  like 
a  fan,  towards  the  Mediterranean  Strait  and  the 
coast  of  the  Great  Desert.     Hence  probably  the 
number  of  dangerous  minor  currents  that  bear  in 
landward  along    the    south-western    shores    of 
Africa;  and  some  of  which  none  but  the  eye  of 
a  practised  old  sea-dog,  accustomed  to  those  parts, 
can  detect.     A  sailor  who  was  one  of  mv  ship- 
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wbicb  generallj  seem  to  pervade  the  most  entire 
repose  of  the  great  deep ;  the  round  expanse  lay 
intensely  blue  in  the  pJer  embrace  of  the  sky, 
that  poured  upon  it,  as  from  a  mighty  cnp  of 
light  whose  inverted  bottom  glowed  like  a  single 
diamond,  the  ecjoatorial  cornucopia  of  light  and 
heat  Which  of  the  two  was  the  more  impressive 
it  were  hard  to  say — a  *  sleeping  calm/  or  a '  deBid' 
one,  aa  they  are  emphatically  designated  by 
sailors :  but  the  latter,  as  is  obvious,  indicates  in 
itself  the  far  longer  continuance  of  its  reign,  since 
ft  shows  how  di^ant  is  even  the  impulse  of  any 
breeze:  and  petfaaps  because, ' although  <eveiy 
calm  breeds  its  own  squall,'  yet  for  a  time  the 
veiT  smoothness  of  the  water  tends,  within  so 
wiae  an  extent,  to  spend,  diffuse,  and  wevent  the 
acceleration  of  those  that  may  arise.  What  save 
one  the  most  striking  sense,  however,  of  helpless- 
ness and  awe,  was  the  maimer  in  which  our  India- 
man,  so  long  true  to  her  compass  and  her  sails, 
not  only  lay  like  a  log  upon  the  sea,  but  by  de- 
grees revolved  as  upon  a  pivot,  until  at  length 
she  boldly  faced  the  i^ay  she  had  come,  then  the 
pole,  north-west^  and  west,  while  the  motaonless 
and  unbroken  horizon  round  her  betrayed  no  sign 
of  the  change.  It  was  difficult  to  conceive  what 
cause  this  freidc  could  be  attributed  to  without  a 
breath  of  air  or  a  pulse  of  ocean ;  but  the  more 
complete  the  calm  oecame,  the  more  apparent  on 
the  surface  grew  the  long-drawn  wrmkles  and 
winding  lines  that  testifiea  to  some  subHSuperfieial 
affency.  Bising,  as  it  were,  with  tiie  cessation 
of  all  upper  in&ences,  from  the  blue  depths  of 
ocean  into  li^ht,  or  possibly  elicited  b  v  the  inert 
mass  of  the  wip,  the  undulation  of  their  move- 
ment seemed  traceable  towards  one  direction — 
that  of  north-west  With  next  morning's  dawn, 
indeed,  when  the  sun's  presence  below  its  rim 

Sive  a  leaden  ting^  to  the  water,  and  a  long  thin 
oud  lay  along  it,  these  jGunt  traces  looked  still 
more  olmons  in  the  shadow,  wearing  the  aspect 
of  a  path  to  the  horizon,  or  of  a  gigantic  web- 
woric  intermingled  with  slow,  oily  eddies,  while 
the  idtrarmarine  tint  of  the  sea  was  variegated 
with  winding  patches  of  pale,  of  emerald,  and  of 
dark ;  the  horison  itself  dowed  purple,  and  was 
edged  with  a  keen  semicircle  of  light^  as  the 
morning  radiance  spread  from  beneath  it  Here 
was  probably  displayed  some  palpable  develop- 
ment of  the  westward  equatorial  current,  or  some 
modification  of  it,  from  the  South  American  con- 
tinent and  the  estuary  of  the  river  Amazon.  But 
in  the  evening  again  the  surface  appeared  to  have 
become  perfectly  smooth ;  the  fragments  thrown 
overboam  bv  our  cook  seemed  to  float  away 
ahead  inch  by  inch,  though  in*  reality  it  must 
have  been  the  ship  tiliat,  from  her  deeper  hold  of 
the  water,  drifted  almost  broadside  on  in  the 
course  of  this  secret  draught.  From  chronome- 
trical  and  quadrant  observation,  we  had  by  next 
mid-day  actually  crossed  the  line  again,  and  in- 
creased our  west  longitude  by  some  perceptible 
proportion  of  a  degree.    Thb  sudden  smoothing 


of  the  water  to  a  glassy  uniformity  too  was  to  all 
appearance  premonitory  of  wind,  which  that 
evening  came  on  from  north-westward;  gently 
at  first,  then  almost  fidling,  then  with  increased 
force,  and  which  might  at  a  considexable  distance 
have  exercised  such  an  influence  upon  the  sorfaoe 
as  to  depress  the  motion  of  the  current.  In  the 
twilight,  while  we  stood  away  with  all  sail  set 
upon  our  former  course,  the  smp  was  surroanded 
by  little  floatms  lights,  cr6esiB£  her  track  astern 
and  ahead,  as  if  produced  by  ecuumns  of  medaase, 
that  rose  oil  the  tops  of  the  small  surges  or  sank 
in  the  hollows.  As  the  shock  of  the  waves  be- 
came more  violent,  they  absolutely  biased  up  into 
flame  under  her  ben<b,  seething  in  liquid  fire 
over  the  chains,  the  whole  ooeaa  apparently  ris- 
ing into  vivid  life  after  the  long  eum,  imd  oom- 
municating  with  every  wash  m  its  waters  the 
sense  of  joypartaken  by  a  thousand  unknown 
creatures. 

While  upon' this  head,  I  cannot  forget  the 
emotions  produced  by  my  first  oonscdous  view  of 
the  celebrated  Oulf-otream.  From  about  30  de* 
grees  north  latitude,  and  30  degrees  west  longi- 
tude, neariy  qiposite  to  the  Canary  Islands,  £e 
continuation*  of  a  violent  soutib-easterly  gale  had 
driven  us  for  no  less  than  eight  or  ten  days  so  fiir 
to  the  north-westward,  and  m  such  a  wUd  state 
of  atmosphere  and  sea,  that  by  the  dead  reckon- 
ing alone  we  had  but  a  poor  idea  of  where  we 
were.  Our  ship  was  strong  and  new,  and  buffet- 
ed gallantly  against  it }  the  increasing  cold,  the 
pale  savage  look  of  the  billows,  with  the  showera 
of  hail  and  sleet,  made  us  think  we  were  fated  to 
drift  over  the  Newfoundland  banks,  and  some  fine 
morning  or  other  might  have  to  hail  an  iceberg 
from  the  fore-topsail  yard.  At  length,  however, 
the  storm  seemed  to  have  blown  itself  out,  our 
usual  canvass  was  again  gradually  sabstitutcd  for 
the  stiff,  dingy-looking  staysails,  and  we  began  to 
beat  up  for  the  nortn-east,  though  still  close- 
hauled,  and  occupied  in  fumi&nff  up  our 
weather-marks.  Before  a  distinct  observation 
could  be  taken,  the  atmosphere  being  pervaded 
by  a  moist  blue  haze,  there  was  suddenly  a  per- 
ceptible change  of  temperature  from  the  sharpest 
cold  to  mild  and  balmy ;  the  wind,  shifting  to 
south,  became  warm,  and  all  at  once  we  were  sur- 
rounded by  floating  pieces  of  lifht-colored  weed, 
which  thickened  as  we  proceeded,  i^pearing  to 
keep  down  and  encumber  the  rise  of  the  waves, 
till  at  length  we  felt  as  if  they  impeded  the  ship's 
course.  The  huge  dark  surges  were  now  long 
low  swells;  the  interesting  variety  of  marine 
productions,  vegetable  or  animal — of  tropical 
waifs,  even  of  nautical  odds  and  ends,  which 
turned  up  fit)m  the  furrow  we  ploughed,  or  were 
seen  floating  astern — ^kept  those  who  had  leisure 
perpetually  on  the  look-out.  Bunches  of  beauti- 
fally-delicate  sea-weed,  trailing  patches  of  green 
fucus,  fragments  of  reed  and  cane,  a  cask-nead 
covered  with  barnacles,  and  numbers  of  mollusca, 
medus8D^  and  star-fish — all  intimated  our  being 
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on  the  oatskirts  at  least  of  the '  weedy'  or  'grasB 
those  oeeanio  meadows  which,  towards  the 


sea  I 

south-eastern  hend  of  the  great  current,  become 
at  times  so  dense  as  to  convey  the  notion  of  a 
vast  swamp  or  rice-field. 

Next  morning  watch  at  daybreak)  with  a  light 
breese  from  the  south,  the  sea  scarcely  ruffled, 
but  heaving,  and  sunrise  crimsoninff  the  long 
line  of  haae  upon  our  larboard-bow,  we  edge  m 
the  Gulf-Stream  could  be  seen  from  the  bowsprit 
and  decks,  marking  the  north-eastern  and  eastern 
horison.    It  was  distinctly  oontrasted  with  the 
colour  of  the  sea  around  us,  as  a  dark  indigo 
blue  firpm  a  more  aaure  one,  having  somewhat 
the  appearance  of  the  broken  water  at  a  distance 
which  betokens  a  squall;   althondi  the  level 
beams  of  the  sun  gave  it  a  pure  opal  tinge,  which 
was  deepened  by  the  horicontal  focus ;  while  the 
mild  clearness  of  the  sky  beyond  sufficientlypre- 
eluded  any  nodon  of  danger  from  wind.     How- 
ever, on  ascending  to  the  fore-topsail  yard,  where 
it  seemed  like  a  broad  band  of  int^ise  colour 
fading  into  a  sapphire  rim,  -one  could  easily  per- 
ceive the  waves  of  which  it  was  composed  to  be 
toppling  and  dancing  up  at  a  brisker  rate  than 
those  near  us,  as  well  as  to  be  running  in  a  differ^ 
ent  diredaon — namely,  to  the  east  or  south-east. 
At  particular  conjunctures  of  wind  and  sea,  the 
Oulf-Stream  is  understood  by  sailors  to  enhrge 
or  contract  its  volume,  and  to  increase  or  dimi- 
nish its  rate  ot  motion,  which  latter  is  here 
generally  i^ut  a  nule  and  a  half  per  hour :  at 
present^  the  eddy  along  its  Umit,  with  the  counter- 
impulse  of  the  two  sets  of  surges,  formed  a  short 
oroas-sea,  yeasty,  broken,  and  passing  farther  on 
into  larger  foam-topped  waves:     ^The  nearer  to  a 
cahn  over  the  sea  in  general,  the  more  striking 
must  be  the  phenomenon  displayed  by  the  sight 
of  this  bluer  and  warmer  expanse  of  water,  in  an 
atmosphere  of  its  own,  moving  aloDg  to  the  south- 
east like  the  current  of  a  huge  river.     Our  en- 
trance upon  it  an  hour  and  a  half  after  was  sen- 
^ble  even  below  by  the  pitching,  jerkine,  disa- 
greeable heave  of  the  ship ;  she  went  dancing  and 
tossing  her  martingale  over  ity  the  wind  almost 
instantaneously  having  shifted  to  a  strong  breese 
from  north-west^  that  brousht  in  our  tt^oallant 
sails;  while  another  vessel  was  perceived  hull- 
down  to  westward  of  us,  apparently   heading 
across  our  course  under  sii4;le-mefed  topsail,  as  S 
she  had  met  with  a  gale* 

From  the  Gulf-Stream,  <me  bran<di  Of  its  fiui- 
like  termination  sets  in  towards  the  Mediterra- 
nean, blending  probably  with  the  i|trong  suction 
through  the  wtci  Gibraltar,  where  the  encounter 
of  these  with  the  frequent  greggalea,  or  north- 
easterly gfdes  from  the  Levant,  makes  that  strait 
rather  a  ticklish  situation  for  the  most  skilful 
and  hardiest  of  mariners.  The  whole  of  the 
Mediterranean,  by  the  way,  from  the  variety  and 
fickleness  of  its  moods  and  peculiarities,  is  calcu- 
lated for  a  useful  school  to  theseamen  bred  in  it; 
yet  it  may  be  remarked  that  even  in  their  own 


sphere  these  inland  sailors  show  nothing  equal  to 
the  es|>erienbe,  ingenuity,  and  practical  readiness 
of  the  r^ular .  northern  tar  accustomed  to  blue 
water.  They,  are  too  much  addicted  to  coasting, 
and  dodging  alxmt  from  pcnnt  to  point ;  and  in  a 
Levanter  their  plan  is- to  ha«l  down  or  cut  away 
everything ;  while  they  do  not  appear  to  be  better 
prophets  of  a  ^ white,  squall'  than  those  whom 
long  use  of  an  open  horiion  has  tau^t  to  be 
always  looking  to  windward.  Speaking  of  the 
Mediterranean,  which  is  well  known  to  have  no 
tides  peroeptihie  on  land,  it  is  the  opinion  of  old 
sailors  that  there  are,  however,  many  strong  cur- 
ronts  throudiout  its  expanse,  on  which  the  moon, 
both  at  fim  and  change,  has  a  very  powerful 
effect.  A  similar  romark  is  made  in  the  journal 
of  Mr.  Williams,  tb»  nautical  friend  of  the  poet 
%elley,  who  was  with  Um  up  to  thepojnt  of  his 
melancholy  &te  off  the-ooast  of  Italy.  He  men- 
tions a  heavy  swell  having  got  «p  alone  riioro, 
evidently  caused  by  luxiar  infiaenoe,  and  which 
made  a  noise  on  the  beach  like  the  discduurge  of 
artilleiy,  the  mocm  shining  brightly ;  while  out 
at  sea  it  was  quite  calm,  and  without  a  breath  of 
wind  for  days  together,  althou^  succeeded  by 
violent  gales. 

[To  be  coDttBa«a.l 


THE  CAPTURE  OF  A  SLAVER,  CALLED  THE 
HARRIET,  07  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  N.  Y.  Herald  gives  the  Mowing  account 
of  the  capture  of  an  Amerioa»  slave  brig  by  a 
British  vessel. 

On  the  11th  of  Februarv,  1849,  Her  Britan- 
nic Majesty^s  (|loop  Cygnet,  brought  to  St.  Helena 
a  brig  she  had  captured,  sixteen  days  previously, 
on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  with  a  large  careo  of 
slaves,  amounting  to  between  eicfat  una  nine  nun- 
dred.    The  brig  proves  to  be  the  Harriet,  lately 
belonging  to  Philadelphia.     At  the  time  of  cap- 
ture, she  had  on  board  eight  American  seamen-— 
vis.,  John  Anderson,  mate ;  John  Davis,  Edward 
Day,  John  Williams,  Samuel  R.  Cavos,  WiUiam 
O'Donnel,  John  Hall,  and  Thomas  Bemera,  sea« 
men,  all  belonging  to  Boston  and  Philadelphia. 
These  men  ^ve  an  account,  statins  that  they 
wero  the  origmal  orew  of  the  brig  und^r  the  com- 
mand (xf  T.  Doling,  having  kit  Boston  in  June 
last;  that  they  had  been  to  one  of  the  Gape  de 
Verde  Islands,  and  thence  to  Bahia,  in  the  Bra- 
lils,  with  a  eai^  of  salt;  thero  die  took  on  board 
a  fiill  slave  cargo,  whi<^  she  carried  to  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  and  after  landing  the  chief  part  of 
it.  Captain  Duling*s(dd  the  vessel  to  a  Braailian, 
who  went  out  from  Bahia  as  sopercarso  in  her, 
and  who  then  assumed  thec(»miand  of  £e  vessel. 
At  this  time,  CtupL  DuUng  tokl  ihe  crew  that 
they  might  go  on  shoro,  ami  that  he  would  pay 
them  oflf.    This  happened  at  Ambris,  at  which 
place  there  were  two  American  brigs,  on  board  of 
which  the  crow  endeavoured  to  set  a  passage,  but 
I  without  suoeess.    The  ersw;  heading  a  sickly 
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olinuite,  and  beinff  thrown  on  shore  among  a  par- 
cel of  negroes,  wh^e  there  was  neither  ^vem- 
ment  nor  protection,  and  being  nnoertain  if  they 
did  go  on  shore  there  and  sanrive,  (and  the  un- 
certainty of  a  proper  opportunity  offerinff  to  take 
them  away,)  chose  the  only  alternative,  of  availing 
themselves  of  the  offer  of  the  Bnoillan  supercar- 
go, of  remaining  on  board  the  Harriet  as  passen- 
gers, to  work  their  passage  back  to  the  Braiils,  to 
which  place  the  Tcssel  was  bound.  A  very  abort 
time  a^r,  it  appears,  a  full  caigo  of  slaves  was 
sent  on  board,  with  water,  arms,  and  every  other 
necessaiy  for  a  slave  vessel,  and  then  instantly 
despatclMd,  with  the  addition  of  seven  men  to 
form  the  crew.  After  being  three  days  at  sea, 
she  was  captured  as  before  mentioned ;  but  on  the 
boats  of  the  Oygnet  boarding  her,  she  had  the 
American  flac  £splayed,  and  in  consequence  of 
firing  upon  &e  boat^  John  Hall — being  then  at 
the  wheel — ^was  shot  through  the  shouMer,  and 
another  of  the  crew  received  a  severe  cutlass 
wound  on  the  skull. 

The  American  seamen  say  that  at  no  time  dur- 
ing the  voyage  did  they  receive  the  least  intima- 
tion that  the  Harriet  was  to  have  been  sold  in 
Africa,  or  be  engaged  in  the  slave  trade :  because, 
had  they  known  it,  they  would  have  quitted  the 
vessel  at  some  other  port. 


BXLiaiOUB  UBSBTT  IN  VRANGB. 

A  few  months  ago  a  course  of  lectures  against 
Catholicism  was  ddivered  in  Paris  by  one  of  the 
most  evangelical  and  lealous  of  her  ministera. 
Monsieur  JPilatte.  Through  the  influence  of  the 
Catholic  eker^y,  the  polios  took  advantage  of  some 
trifling  leflal  mformidity  to  close  his  meetin/^s  and 
impose  a  fine.  Monsieur  Pilatte  then  applied,  as 
will  be  seen  in  the  letter  translated,  to  the  Minis- 
ter of  Public  Instruction  and  Worship,  desiring 
to  know  what  formalities  were  necessary  previoos 
to  the  opening  of  a  place  for  public  worship. 

'^  Having  the  intention  to  tspread  abroad  my 
convictions  by  the  means  of  [Nreaching,  I  asked  in 
the  month  of  August  last,  an  audience  from  the 
prefect  of  the  Police,  to  speak  to  him  of  my  in- 
tention, and  ask  him  what  were  the  preparatory 
steps  necessary  to  be  taken.  These  exercises  ad- 
mitting no  discussion,  could  not  properiy  be  called 
a  club.  I  followed  the  directions  given  me,  and 
my  lectures,  under  the  title  of  <' Bisoourses  upon 
True  Christianity,"  were  delivered  free  from  dia- 
order  and  confusion.  I  was,  however,  summoned 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  police,  tried,  and  con- 
demned to  dose  my  meetings,  and  pay  a  fine  of 
100  francs  (1(20)  for  having  admitted  women  and 
children.  The  ri^t  of  appealing  from  this  de- 
dsion  is  of  &r  less  consequence  to  me  than  the 
right  of  exercising  my  fonctionaas  minister  of  the 
OoBpel.  If  I  had  not,  from  the  commencement, 
given  to  my  meetings  the  regular  form  of  wor- 
ship, it  was  to  draw  within  the  circle  of  my  influ- 
ence, persons  who  I  knew  would  not  attend  the 


stated  ministry  of  the  QospeL  My  wish  is  now 
^to  open  a  place  of  worship,  properly  so  called,  and 
my  object  in  addressing  you  is  to  know  what  ar- 
rangements the  law  requires  on  my  part^  so  that 
I  may  not  be  entrapped  in  my  work  upon  any 
new  protense.'' 

The  followinir  is  the  summaiy  of  the  repLj  of 
the  Minister,  mich  reply,  from  the  high  position 
of  this  fnnctionazy,  may  be  considered  as  the 
opinion  of  the  government : 

"  Sn, — ^You  have  called  my  attention  to  the 
drcumstances  under  which  your  meetings  were 
dosed,  and  wishing  to  know  in  what  way  Uie  like 
difficulties  may  be  avoided  in  future ;  I  reply,  that 
in  Article  7,  of  the  Constitution  of  1848,  an 
equal  liberty  ot  worship  is  secured  to  those  who 
do,  and  to  those  who  do  not  acknowledge  the 
forms  of  worship  recognised  by  the  law — the  cmly 
difference  being,  that  the  former  do,  and  the  lat- 
ter do  not  receive  the  salary  of  their  ministers 
from  the  state.  The  right  you  daim  is  then  in- 
oontestible,  and  nothing  can  oppose  the  free  ex* 
eroise  of  your  functions  as  minister  of  the  Gospel. 
It  will  only  be  necessary  to  make  known  to  the 
police  the  plaoe,  days,  and  hours  of  your  meeting, 
so  that  the  necessary  surveillance  may  be  exer- 
cised. Falloux. 
Minister  bJ  PtMic  Inthructkn  md  qf  Wonkip.^^ 

Thus  we  see  that  religioiis  liberty  has  com- 
menced in  France.  The  Revolution  d  1830 
gave  to  the  peq>le  the  same  inestimable  blessing; 
but  every  year  since  has  more  and  moro  ciroum- 
scribed  it,  until  the  venr  shadow  of  it  was  ban- 
ished from  the  land.  Now  that  it  has  been  re- 
vived, let  us  hope  and  prav  for  a  differont  result. 
And  may  Ood,  who  is  abundantly  able,  grant 
that  the  flickering  flame  of  evangelical  religion 
may  be  thus  sheltered,  until  its  radiance  shall 
enlighten  the  whole  nation,  .now  so  deeply  in- 
volved in  the  darkness  of  Catholicism  and  infidel- 
ity.— Cor.  Jfew  York  Rec. 

I.0NDON  TOPICS  OF  OONYERSATlOir. 

The  novelty  which  attended  the  exhibitions  of 
the  Electric  Light  in  the  metropolis,  by  Stait 
and  Le  Mott,  has  passed,  and  the  gas  li^ts  no 
longer  fear  the  eclipse  with  which  they  were 
thrMtened.  We  understand,  indeed,  that  experi- 
ments, by  both  the  above  patentees  are  proceeding 
with  a  view  to  sreater  steadiness  in  the  lisht, 
and  to  procure  the  required  eccmomy  in  the  bat- 
tery. Other  patentees  have  entered  the  field ; 
ye^  for  the  present,  the  electric  light  has  virtually 
gone  out  amongst  us.  In  Paris,  two  other  parties 
are  astonishinff  the  inhabitants,  by  the  beautiful 
phenomenon  of  electric  illumination;  but,  although 
their  light  appears  exceedingly  steady,  they  have 
not  product  a  battery  of  sufficient  simplicity 
and  economy  to  insure  its  gtmeral  use. 

Arraiu;ements  aro  in  progress  to  secure  a  daily 
return  ofthe  prevailing  winds  over  eteiy  portion 
of  England  to  which  Uie  railroads  or  I^Bgra]^ 
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has  been  extended.  These  retnrns  may,  in  all 
probability,  serve  to  establish  the  laws  of  the- 
progress  of  the  great  serial  cnrrentS;  and  of  the 
disturbing  influences  of  pecnliarities  in  the  form 
of  the  earth's  surface. 

At  Stockholm,  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
recently  held  its  anniversary  meeting.  The 
King,  who  was  present,  and  all  the  company, 
were  in  mourning  for  the  illustrious  Berzeiius,  lost 
to  the  Institution  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Next 
to  Dalton,  he  was  probably  the  meet  distinguished 
of  modem  chemists. 

The  ''  North  Star,''  which  is  to  carry  out  sup- 
plies and  instructions  to  Captain  Ross,  engaged 
m  the  search  for  Franklin^  will  be  furnished  with 
twelve  cylinders,  each  containing  a  copy  of  the 
despatches  from  the  Admiralty  for  that  officer. 
These  are  to  be  deposited  at  various  points  in 
Lancaster  Sound  and  Baffin's  Bay.  The  follow- 
ing mode  of  making  the  deposit  is  recommended. 
A  sfG^  is  to  be  selected  conspieuons  to  a  boat 
rowing  near  shore;  the  cylinder  to  be  buried 
eighteen  inches  below  the  surface,  and  covered 
with  a  heap  of  stones,  with  a  staff  in  the  centre. 
Besides  these  caches,  four  water-tight  casks  are 
to  be  fitted  with  a  short  pole,  carrying  a  small 
flag  or  tin  vane;  and  one  of  the  cylinder*  is  to 
be  enclosed  in  each  cask,  which  latter  are  to  be 
dropt  into  the  sea  f^t  different  places,  four  or  five 
leagues  apart,  as  far  westwanL  as  possible  in 
Lancaster  Sound. 

Among  the  topics  discussed  in  London  is  the 
new  establishment  at  the  Auckknd  Islands, 
intended  as  a  depot  for  the  whale  fishery.  The 
fact  that  the  United  States  have  600  vessels 
engaged  in  that  trade,  while  En^nd  has  less 
than  twenty  in  the  Southern  whaling  grounds, 
has  stimulated  British  enterprise  to  further  efforts 
in  those  seas.  A  grant  of  the  Auckland  Islands, 
a  ^oup  lyin^  to  the  south  of  New  Zealand,  and 
said  to  be  suited  for  a  depot,  both  by  climate  and 
station,  has  been  made  to  a  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Enderby,  formerly  a  member  of  Parlia^ 
ment.  He  proposes  to  form  an  establishment 
there,  by  means  of  which,  vessels  engaged  in  the 
capture  of  whales  will  be  spared  the  long  voyage 
to  EngLmd. 

Another  question,  at  present  exciting  much 
attention,  is  tiiat  of  electric  telegraphs  under  sea. 
It  is  proposed  to  enclose  the  coated  wires  within 
a  leaden  tube,  which,  being  sunk,  will  in  a  short 
time  bend,  and  fit  itself  to  the  conformation  of 
the  sea  bottom.  No  difficulty  is  anticipated  in 
laying  down  such  a  line  across  the  channel. 
Those  who  propose  to  cross  the  Atlantic  with 
wires,  bay  that  it  can  only  be  done  by  the  route 
of  the  Orimeys,  Faroe  Islands  and  Iceland,  to 
New  Brunswick — equivalent  to  pronouncing  the 
scheme  impracticable.  But  more  sanguine  per- 
sons affirm  it  to  be  possible  to  establish  a  tele- 
graphic communication  through  the  sea  with- 
out wires;  earth  and  water,  it  seems,  are  quite 
sufficient  for  the  purpose.    The  fact  that  such  a 


communication  has  already  been  effected  across 
the  Thames,  is  quite  enough  to  cause  the  parties 
now  in  motion  to  persevere.  The  modus  operandi^ 
generally  stated,  would  be  this:  A  galvanic 
battery  is  placed  at  Dover,  from  one  end  of  which 
a  wire  passes  to  a  sheet  of  zinc  or  copper  buried 
in  the  sea  beyond  low  water  mark;  from  the 
other  end  the  wire  is  led  into  a  coil,  from  which 
it  is  continued  to  a  greater  distance  along  the 
shore,  then  to  the  opposite  coast,  and  there  ter- 
minates in  a  metallic  plate,  also  under  water. 
A  similar  arrangement  would  be  made  at  Callus; 
and  the  conclusion,  as  far  as  vet  worked  out,  is, 
that  the  resistance  being  less  between  shore  and 
shore,  than  between  the  extremities  of  the  wires 
on  the  respective  coasts,  the  electric  current 
would  find  its  way  across  in  sufficient  force  to 
deflect  a  needle. 


^  THOU  GOD  SEEST  ME.'' 

**  When  mj  tplrH  wst  orerwhelmcd  tdthbi  ne,  Umb  th 
kaewmi  mj  path.*** Ft.  cxIU.  S. 

Mr  God  I  whose  gracioni  pity  I  may  elaim, 
Calling  thee  «  Father,"  iweet  endearing  name  ! 
The  siifferingi  of  this  weak  and  weary  Arame, 

All,  all  are  known  to  Thee. 
From  human  eye  'tis  better  to  coneeal 
Moch  that  I  suffer,  much  I  hourly  feel; 
But,  Oh,  this  thought  doth  traoquillize  and  heal ; 

All,  all  is  known  to  Thee. 
Kach  secret  conflict  with  indwelling  sin  ; 
Each  sick'ning  fear,  **  1  ne'er  the  prize  shall  win ;" 
Each  pang  from  irritation,  turmoil,  din, 

All,  all  are  known  to  Thee. 
When  in  the  morning  nnrefreshed  I  wake, 
Or  in  the  night  but  little  rest  can  take ; 
Thia  brief  appeal  sobmissively  I  make  ; 

All,  all  is  known  to  Thee. 
Nay«  all  by  Thee  is  ordered,  chosen,  planned. 
Each  drop  that  fills  my  daily  cup,  thy  hand 
Prescribes  for  ills  none  else  can  understand : 

All,  all  is  known  to  Thee. 
The  effectual  means  to  cure  what  I  deplore. 
In  me  thy  longed-for  likeness  to  restore ; 
Self  to  dethrone,  never  to  govern  more» 

All,  all  are  known  to  Thee. 
And  this  coptinued  feebleness — this  state. 
Which  seems  to  winerv^  and  incapacitate. 
Will  work  the  cure  my/  hopes  ana  prayers  await ; 

That  core  I  leave  to  Thee. 
Nor  will  the  bitter  dranght  distasteful  prwre. 
While  I  recall  the  Son  of  thy  dear  love ; 
The  cop  Thott  woaldst  not  for  our  sakes  remove, 

That  cop  He  drank  for  me. 
He  drank  it  to  the' dregs — no  drop  remained 
Of  wrath— for  those  wnose  cup  of  wo  He  drained ; ' 
Man  ne'er  can  know  what  that  sad  cap  contained ; 

All,  all  is  known  to  Thee. 
And  welcome,  precious  can  His  spirit  make. 
My  little  drop  of  suffering  for  his  sake ; 
Father  I  the  cup  I  drink,  the  path  I  take. 

All,  all  are  known  to  Thee. 


FREE  LABOR  GOODS  AT  NEWPORT. 

At  the  request  of  some  Friends,  the  subscriber  in* 
tends  to  have  an  assortment  of  Fri^  Labor  Cotton 
goodsj  Groceries,  &c.,  for  sale  at  Newport  at  the  time 
of  the  Yearly  Meetmg  in  Sixth  month  next. 

JONATHAN  DAME. 
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SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

EuROPK.— By  the  steamer  Caledonia,  dates  from 
Liverpool  to  the  l2th  iilt.  have  been  received.  The 
Navigation  Bill  had  passed  second  reading  in  the 
House  of  Lords  bj  A  majority  of  ten.  The  Parlia^ 
mentarr  Oaths  Bill,  the  object  of  vi^iich  ia  to  re- 
mowe  tne  disabilities  upon  the  Jews,  so  as  to  admit 
them  to  seats  in  Parliament,  passed  second  reading 
in  Uie  House  of  Commons  on  the  7th  by  a  majority 
of  93.  The  Rate  in  Aid  Bill  is  stated  to  have  passed 
second  reading's!  the  Lords  by  one  majority,  and 
the  Land  Improvement  and  Drainage  Bill,  and  the 
Encumbered  Estates  Billjlo  have  reached  the  same 
stage  in  the  Commons.  The  arguments  in  favor  of 
the  writ  of  error  brought  by  O'Brien  aodMcManos, 
the  Irish  insurrectionary  leaders,  had  been  heard  be- 
fore the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  House  without 
hearing  the  oounsel  for  the  crown,  dismissed  the  ap- 
peal and  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench.  It  was  supposed  that  the  sentence 
of  transportation  would  be  carried  into  effect  before 
the  first  of  the  present  month. 

The  French  army  of  interventioa  attacked  Rome 
on  the  30th  of  4th  month,  and  was  repulsed  by  the 
garrison.  The  French  commander,  who  did  not 
anticipate  any  serious  resistance,  then  withdrew  his 
force  tor  some  distance  from  the  city,  and  awaited 
instructions  and  reinforcements.  It  is  said  that 
some  of  the  French  prisonem  dedared  they  had  been 
tricked  into  the  expedition  by  promises  that  they 
should  be  led  against  the  Austrians.  The  French 
President  had  written  to  the  leader  of  the  expedi- 
tion, promising  that  reinforcements  should  be  sent 
him .  Thb  letter  was  severely  commented  on  by  the 
Paris  journals.  The  Assembly  on  the  7th,  appoint- 
ed a  committee  to  examine  the  instructions  given 
to  the  general,  which  reported,  that  as  the  idea  of 
the  Assembly  had  been  that  the  expedition  sent  to 
Civita  Vecchia  ought  to  remain  there,  unless  Austria 
marched  on  Rome,  or  a  counter  revolution  in  that 
city  rendered  an  advance  necessary^  the  committee 
considerednhat  more  had  been  done  than  had  been 
intended,  and  in  consequence,  it  proposed  a  resohi- 
tion  declaring  that ''  the  National  Assembly  invited 
the  Govenunent  to  take  measures  that  the  exp^i- 
tion  to  Italy  be  not  any  looser  turned  aside  from  its 
real  object."  This  implied  censure  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  carried  by  a  vote  of  328  to  21 1,  beinc  a 
majority  of  87.  It  seems  highly  probable  that  the 
French  nation  will  not  sustain  their  mlera  in  forcibly 
ovesthrowing  the  Roman  Republic.  It  is  understood 
that  the  Austrians  on  the  North,  and  the  Neapolitans 
on  the  South,  afe  marching  into  the  Roman  territo- 
ries. 

It  is  stated  that  Hungary  has  proclaimed  a  Reimb- 
lie.  The  Russian  troops  were  expected  shortljr  to 
enter  Hungary,  and  the  Hungarians  were  ])reparing 
a  large  army  to  meet  them.  The  Sclavonian  army 
in  the  South  under  Jellachich,  is  reported  to  have 
been  defeated  by  the  Hungarians  near  Esseg. 

Germany  is  in  commotion  in  almost  every  quar- 
ter, on  the  question  of  acknowledging  the  Imperial 
Constitution.  The  people  appear  to  be  generally  in 
favor  of  it,  while  many  of  the  Crovemments  refuse 
to  give  it  their  sanction.  The  Frankfort  Assembly 
on  the  4th,  adopted  resolutions,  calling  upon  the 
various  States  to  acknowledge  the  Constitution ;  ap- 
pointing the  {15th  day  of  8th  month  next,  for  the 
meetini;  of  the  first  constitutional  Parliament,  and 
the  15th  of  seventh  month,  for  the  election  for  the 


Lower  House  ;  providing  that  if  Shissia  did  not  ac- 
knowledge the  Constitution,  the  sovereign  of  the 
most  populous  state  that  had  ackno wledgedit,  should 
assume  the  duties  of  Emperor  under  the  title  of  Re* 
gent  or  Stadtholder  of  the  Empire ;  but  that  as  soon 
as  Prussia  acknowledged  the  Constitution,  her  king 
should  be  proclaimed  jQmperor:  and  declaring  that 
the  National  Assembly  should  be  dissolved  as  soon 
as  the  Emperor  had  taken  the  oath  upon  the  Consti* 
tution  and  opened  the  Parliament  The  Prussian 
Government  nas  taken  a  decided  stand  against  the 
Constitution, and  it  appears  that  nothing  but  military 
force  keeps  the  populace  quiet.  In  many  other 
governments,  insurrections  luive  taken  place  in  sup- 
port of  the  constitution.  The  people  of  Dresden 
rose  in  arms  on  the  3d,  and  berog  joined  by  the 
Communal  Guard,  and  assisted  by  vohmteers  from 
other  towns,  maintained  a  deadly  conflict  with  the 
troops  until  the  7th.  The  king  ned  from  the  Capi* 
tal,  the  Republic  was  proclaimed,  and  the  authori- 
ties of  Leipsic,  though  not  fully  identifying  them* 
selves  with  the  Dresden  republicans,  offmd  free 
railway  tickets  to  all  who  would  repair  to  that  city 
to  the  assistance  of  the  insuigents.  Prussian 
troops  were-  poured  into  Dresden,  and  it  appean 
that  on  the  8th  the  revolution  was  put  down. 

A  successful  rising  had  taken  place  at  Hanover, 
and  the  Xing  had  fled.  The  Assembly  of  Bruns- 
wick is  8lroI^^ly  in  iavor  of  the  constitution,  and  the 
ministry  had  granted^ts  demand  for  the  arming  of 
the  population  in  support  of  it.  An  outbreak  had 
taken  {dace  at  Breslau,  in  eastern  Prassia,  but  it 
appears  to  have  been  subdued.  The  whole  of 
Rhenish  Prassia  is  said  to  be  in  a  very  explosive 
condition,  the  people  bein?  disaffected  towards  the 
king,  and  in  favor  of  the  Frankfort  Assembly. 

Yucatan. — Late  accounts  represent  that  the 
whites  have  retaken  the  town  of  Baealar,  which 
has  been  held  by  the  Indians  for  seveial  months. 

Flood.— Up  to  the  22d,  the  crevasse  at  New  Or> 
leans  continued  open,  and  the  water  was  rising  in 
the  back  streets  of  the  city. 

Weeck. — Twenty  bodies  have  been  recovered 
from  the  wreck  of  ths  steamer  Empire. 

Ihdiav  Election. — From  recent  newspaper  ac- 
counts, it  appears  that  an  election  has  been  held  un- 
der the  new  Constitution  of  the  Seneca  nation,  of 
which  an  abstract  is  given  on  page  374  of  .our  pre- 
sent volume.  The  canvass  is  said  tt>  have  been 
quite  spirited,  but  conducted  in  a  peaceable  and 
orderly  numner,  highly  creditable  to  the  people  at 
larse,  and  to  have  resulted  in  the  election  cu  the 
<*  New  Government  party"  candidates,  in  opposition 
to  the  chiefs.  Solomon  W.  McLane  \ras  elected 
President. 


HAVERFORD  SCHOOL. 

An  Assistant  Teacher  is  wanted  at  this  Inttitntion. 
H«  will  have  the  opportunity  oT  pursuing  his  studies 
during  a  part  of  the  day :  and  to  any  one  desiring  to 
qualify  himself  for  tear  bing,  the  advantages  which  this 
school  afibrdsi  including  access  to  a  very  valuable 
Library,  are  very  great.  Immediate  application  is  de- 
sirable, to  either  of  the  undernamed  Managers. 

JosiAK  Tatum,  or  Thomas  KniBsa,  90  N.  4th  St. 
Chaales  Yarn  all,  39  Bfarket  St. 

5th  mo.  25— 2t. 
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SSDITSD  BT  SBTOCH  liBTVTS. 

Pnblialisd  Wadd|r  hy  Jo^Uk  TatoiB, 

•  No.  60  North  Fourth  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Price  two  dollars  per  annum,  payable  in  advai^,  or 
SIX  copies  for  len  dollars. 
'  This  paper  is  subject  to  newspaper  postage  only. 


For  rrfooda*  Aevl«w. 

MEMORIALS  OF  REBECCA  JONES. 

(Gopjiighl  Meiued.) 

HO.  ZLiy. 

(ConHBoed  from  page  STt.) 

[These  memoirs  haying  been  published  in  an  octavo 
▼olume  of  3»1  pages,  by  Henry  Longstreth,  No.  347 
Hi^h  street,  above  Ninth,  and  the  pecuniary  responsi- 
bility having  been  assumed  b^  him,  it  is  proper  here 
to  state,  that  whilst  the  remainder  of  these  numbers 
will  be  taken  from  the  printed  volume,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Editor  of  the  Review,  the  readers  of  this  Jour- 
nal have  not  seen  nearly  the  whole  of  the  contents  of 
the  book.  A  considerable  amount  of  additional  mat- 
ter, anecdotes,  letters,  &c.,  will  be  found  interspersed 
through  the  volume.] 

In  her  diarj^  after  recoidinff  the  illness  and 
death  of  her  ''  old  friend  and  lormer  compaaion, 
H.  Cathrall,"  with  the  jparticulhrs  given  in  the 
above  letter^  she  adds — <<  She  was  interred  12th 
mo.  7th,  many  Friends  attending.  She  died  aged 
70  years  and  near  six  months,  and  from  the 
sense  whioh  was  afforded  to  mj  mind  I  do  be- 
lieve has  gone  to  rest  and  peaoe  with  her  Maker. 
Blessed  be  his  great  Name^  for  his  mercies  thej 
ondore  forever. ' 

On  the  22d,  after  referring  to  two  ciroam- 
stances  whioh  had  deeply  afflicted  her  in  common 
with  all  Friends,  and  respecting  one  of  which  she 
sajSy  ^<  the  thing  that  I  had  for  many  weeks 
feared;  oame  upon  me  like  an  armed  man,'' — she 
adds — <^  These  cases  have  raised  the  necessary 
prayer  for  myself  and  others; — oh  Lord,  in  mercy 
look  down  upon  ns-— spare  thy  people,  and  give 
tiot  thy  hmtage  to  reproach :  lest  the  undronm- 
oised  trramph,  and  the  Philistine  nature  say, 
where  now  is  their  God.  I  got  to  meeting  in  a 
state  of  great  weakness  yesterday  morning,  where 
solemnity  attended,  though  all  our  harps  weie  on 
the  willows  hung.  Mine  still  is,  and  will  long 
remun  there,  for  unless  the  Lord  keep  us,  none 
other  can.    T.  Scattergood  had  a  sweet  time  in 


supplication  to  the  ftod  and  Father  of.  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  for  preservation  through  time,  and 
for  divine  aid  to  journey  on  in  fear  and  trembling, 
&c.  Ac.  I  went  pensively  down  to  J^  Pember- 
ton's,  dna  staid  there  the  rest  of  fte  day,  com- 
muning^bout  what  had  happened  in  Israel^  and 
we  were  very  sad.  I  also  called  on  dear  S. 
Smith." 

"First  month  1st,  1807.  Dr.  Physick  has 
buried  his  only  son ;  which  is  to  them  a  severe 
trial — but  I  say,  happy  is  it  for  these  dear  lambs 
who  are  taken  in  their  innocence  from  tiiose  fieiy 
trials,  which  some  even  in  advanced  age,  are 
unable  to  sustain  unaided  by  the  power  of  our 
Almidity  Helper." 

Catherine  Hartshome,  in  a  letter  to  B.  J.^ 
dated  Ist  mo.  9th,  says,  "I  have  been  often 
much  instructed  in  remembering  some  conver- 
sation in  our  parlor,  between  thee  and  my  beloved 
mother,  ^hou  saidst  that  thou  hadst  a  little  pre- 
cious stone  of  faith  in  thy  girdle — ^which  encour- 
^ed  a  belief  that  thou  wouldst  be  oared  for. 
This  I  fullj^elieve,  and  it  has  proved  strengthen- 
ing to  me  many  times^  in  a  hope  that  I  may  also 
be  thus  f&voured." 

PkOaddpMa,  Ist  mo.  23d^  1807. 
Mv  dear  friend  Mary  Mlinson, — ^I  have  suoh 
confidence  m  thy  friendship,  that  though  more 
than  a  month  has  elapsed  since  the  receipt  of  thy 
short  kind  address,  I  trust  when  thou  takest  in 
the  several  events  that  have  occurred,  and  one 
more  afflicting  and  awful  than  I  believe  ever  hap- 
pened in  our  Society  before  ;*  thou  wilt  readily 
excuse  thy  poor  old  friend  whose  harp  has  been 
dver  since  "  hung  upon  the  willows; "  and  the 
garment  of  mourning  and  unutterable  sorrow 
and  astonishment  has  completely  covered  my 
spirit  by  day  and  by  night  So  that  though  1 
have  also  deeply  and  tenderly  sympathized  with 
you,  I  have  not  been  able  to  do  more.  But  as 
by  this  time  the  melancholy  tidings  may  have 
reached  England,  my  mind  seems  somewhat  re- 
lieved, especially  when  I  remember  the  assertlbii 

*  The  cireumstaacee  to  which  she  here  alludes,  ex- 
cited at  the  time,  an  unprecedented  tensation  in  Phil»> 
delphia  and  its  vicinity ;  and  were  well  calculated  to 
impress  the  admonition :  *<  Let  him  that  thinketh  ho 
standeth  beware  lest  he  fall."  But  the  particnlan 
having  pasted  away  from  the  memories  of  moat  of  the 
present  genenlioa,  need  not  be  ozpoeod  to  Ihoeo  wbo 
are  to  come*— Xl^> 
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in  Holj  Writy  vis. :  '<  Meroy  rejoioeth  against 
Judgment'' — and  that  ''eeoiet  thingp  belong 
only  to  God/'  who  is  the  Supreme  judge  of  all — 
and  there  I  wish  to  leave  the  soene, — and  hope 
so  to  apply  l^e  instruction  which  it  conveys  as  to 
remember  that  <<  he  who  thinketh  he  slandeth 
hath  need  to  take  heed  lest  he  fall." 

Thy  dear  mother  has  had  a  tedious  illnees;  and 
very  trying  I  know  it  must  have  been — ^but  she 
haa  be^  sustained  by  the  Great  Physician.  In 
sisterly  affection  salute  her  for  me.  Her  feeling 
sympathy  I  have  shared  in  past  seasons^  and  have 
emoyed  her  sympathy  under  the  late  heavy  and 
afflictive  stroke.        ***** 

My  poor  afflicted  old  companion  H.  0-  m  I  ex- 
pect you  have  heaid,  has  bid  adi«u  to  matability, 
after  a  long  series  of  weakness  and  pain.  I  was 
much  with  her  the  last  two  weeks  of  her  time, 
and  from  the  calm  and  easy  state,  both  of  body 
and  mind,  in  which  she  breathed  her  last,  have  a 
comfortable  hope  that  '<  her  warfiife  was  accom- 
plished/'— and  that  her  evening  closed  in  peace. 

Our  dear  ffiend,  S.  Oresson,  is  in  a  low  spot, 
but  will,  I  fully  believe,  in  the  Lord's  time,  ex- 
perience the  Sun  of  Bighteousness  to  arise  with 
healing  in  his  wings.     The   Hkc  comfortable 

hope  I  have  for  dear ,  who  is  so  low  that 

die  refuses  to  be  comforted.  Tell  thy  worthy 
mother  that  in  just  now  looking  towards  her,  I 
can  adopt  the  benediction  of  one  formerly, 
'^ Blessed  art  thou  among  women" — ^because  I 
feel  that  she  is  under  the  Great  Shepherd's  care, 
who  slumbereth  not  by  day  nor  slcepeth  by 
night,  and  will  eventually  cause  the  dispensations 
of  his  Providence  to  work  together  for  her  good, 
and  the  good  of  her  beloved  cUldren.     *    *    * 

In  her  diary,  2d  mo.  4th,  1807,^-Btill  dwell- 
bg  on  the  anguish  noted  the  22dof  12th  month, 
she  says — ^'  My  mind,  from  the  two  foregoing 
sorrowful  circumstances,  is  so  sunk,  that  suence 
and  e(Nrrowinff  seem  so  fastened  thereon,  that  un- 
less the  Lora  most  high- — ^whose  voice  I  have 
often  experienced  to  be  mightier  than  all  the 
noise  of  the  boisterous  waves  of  the  billows  of 
affliction  that  have  .passed  over  my  head — ^is 
pleased  in  meroy  to  relieve,  help  and  succor,  I 
shall  indeed  smk  in  these  deep  waters,  where 
there  is  no  standing — ^but  with  his  blessed  arm 
underneath  there  is  hope.  My  dear  S.  Cresson, 
who  has  always  been,  in  my  view,  a  precious 
plants  hcmf^  also  in  a  low  dejected  state  of  mind, 
is  an  addition  of  grief  to  my  sorrow ;  and  thus  I 
exclaim,  Woe  is  me."  Yet  on  the  same  day 
she  writes  to  her,  whom  she  addressed  as  her 
daughter,  a  cheering  letter  fraught  with  consolar 
tion,  in  which,  after  commemorating  the  preserv- 
ing power  of  him  who  sitteth  with  the  solitary  in 
fiftmilies,  she  says,  <<  Blessed  be  his  Name,  in  that 
he  still  vouchsi^es  to  be  near  me  now  in  my  old 
age,  and  under  many  infirmities,  or  I  should  fail 
before  him.  And  when  I  consider  my  great  un- 
WorthinesB  I  cannot  but  exolaim-^Lord,  wlu^  am 
I  that  thou  shouldst  be  mindAiI  of  me  a  poor 


creature— dust  and  ashes  before  thee  I"  ^'  Dear 
S.  Cresson,"  she  adds,  <^  is  a  little  revived,  and 
tock  part  in  -our  Qcarterly  Meeting  on  2d  day. 
Our  rf  orth  Meeting  have  lately  rai^  by  collec- 
tion $800,  in  consideration  of  the  severity  of  the 
season  upon  the  poor,  not  members  of  our  So- 
ciety, in  our  district ;  with  which,  in  wood,  warm 
bed  clothes,  Ac.,  the^  have  relieved  many  worthy 
characters,  who  could  not  make  their  wants 
known*  Thomas  Seattcrgood"*^  was  at  the  head 
of  the  committee  of  distribution — J<^n  Teas  also 
took  an  active  part — and  I  hope  the  blessing  of 
some  who  were  ready  to  perish,  is  felt  by  them 
as  a  sweet  reward.  It  was  very  seasonably  and 
judidoosly  done." 

Referring,  4th  mo.  12th,  to  the  considerable 
diminution  of  her  circle  of  acquaintance  by  many 
recent  deaths,  she  notes  the  confirmation  of  the 
Truth,  that  ''One  generation  passeth  and  another 
generation  cometh/'  yet  she  says,  "  this  consola- 
tion remains — ^the  Word  of  the  Lord  abideth  for- 
ever, and  He,  our  blessed  Creator,  in  his  inscru- 
table wisdom,  dodh  all  tMngs  rifthilyand  loeU." 

^*  Fifth  month,  14th,  Having  the  offer  of  going 
to  N.  York,  in  company  with  Richard  Jordan, 
Ac.,  and  having  been  for  some  time  inclined  to 
visit  my  dear  children,  J.  and  B.  A.,  who  are 
settled  in  that  citv,  I  consented.  We  spent  a 
night  at  Robert  White's,  and  another  at  Richard 
Hartshome's,  and  were  joyfully  received  in  N. 
Yoric  on  the  17th.  The  Yearly  Meeting  beffan 
the  22d  and  held  till  the  29th :  in  which  I  had 
some  service.  I  felt  near  unity  with  many  dear 
friends,  and  also  with  some  precious  young  plants, 
whose  spirits  had  a  sweetening  effect  on  my  poor 
mind." 

To  C.  Hustler,  she  writes  from  New  York, 
6th  mo.  4th,  ^<  I  have  been  in  this  city  about  three 
weeks,  on  a  visit  to  my  daughieTf  who  was  mar- 
ried to  a  choice  young  Friend  a  year  ago.  Oh, 
thou  knowest  not  what  a  painful  thing  it  was 
when  the  time  of  separation  came;  but  their 
union  was  so  marked  with  concurrent  evidences 
of  its  rectitude,  that  I  dared  not  lift  up  a  fingjer 
agaiDst  it.    May  the  Lord,  my  gracious  Helper, 


*  It  ii  a  pleasing  circumstance  to  find  T.  Scatter- 
good,  after  spending  a  number  of  years  dorinc  the  prime 
of  his  life,  in  travelling  through  Europe  and  Aoaericay 
proclaiming  the  glad  tidings  of  the  gospel,  now  in  his 
declining  years  engaged  in  relieving  the  physical  wants 
of  that  worthy  class  of  sufferers,  of  whom  numbers  are 
unquestionablv  furnished  by  every  age  and  country, 
who  being  duly  conscious  of  the  duty  of  providinc  for 
themselves,  as  long  as  they  have  the  power,  wiuout 
pressing  upon  the  charities  of  the  world,  are  struggling 
with  difficulties  known  only  to  themselres  and  to  the 
all  penetrating  eye.  If  the  spirit  by  which  T.  Scatter- 
good  was  actuated,  both  in  his  gospel  labours,  and  in 
his  works  of  charity,  was  more  generally  prevalent, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  acts  of  unostentatious 
benevolence,  would  be  extended  towards  those  who 
are  on  the  verge  of  want,  but  whose  modesty  impels 
them  rather  to  suffer  than  to  make  their  necessities 
known.  Charity  is  much  more  worthily  bestowed  on 
such  retiring  characters,  than  upon  those  who  shaoBs- 
lessly  flaunt  their  wanta  ia  Iks  face  of  day .— £»• 
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bless  her  every  w»y!  Whenever  thy  Sarah  is 
iku9  taken  from  thee,  why  them  thon  wilt  lealiae 
my  feelings.  The  Yearly  Meeting,  held  here 
last  week,  was  a  time  of  favor.  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  visiting  oar  friend  Elisabeth  Cog- 
geshall  in  her  own  habitation,  whero  she  has  jnst 
arrived,  after  an  ardaons  joomey  through  our 
Continent^  which  ragaged  her  for  move  thnn  a 
year,  and  which  noble  saorifiee,  in  leaving  her 
hnsband  and  three  dear  children,*  she  yesterday 
at  the  Monthly  Meeting  dedmd  had  yielded  to 
her  mind  the  rich  reward  of  sweet  peace  and 
oonsoktion.  David  Sands,  with  his  wife  Clemency, 
were  in  attendance.  He  is,  as  usual,  a  living 
example  of  dedication,  in  fervent  labour  in  the 
work  of  the  ministry— but  his  voice  more  weak, 
and  utterance  less  dear  than  formerly.  He 
called  often  to  see  me,  and  to  chat  about  friends 
in  your  land;  among  others,  about  tiiee  and 
thine.  Richard  Jordan,  who  had  been  at  our 
Yearly  Meeting,  and  now  belongs  to  this,  was  my 
fellow  passenger  in  the  carriage  in  which  I  came 
hither.  He  is  a  brother  beloved."  Enumerating 
some  symptoms  of  felling  health,  she  adds— <<  So 
that  I  conclude  that  the  journey,  the  painful 
journey,  cannot  be  &r  from  its  end.  O,  saith 
my  poor  soul,  that  with  it  aU  my  pains  and  sor- 
rows  may  also  end.  Pray  for  me,  dear  Ghrissy, 
that  my  feith  and  patience  may  not  fail — for 
verily  both  are  closely  tried.  I  am  glad  to  hear, 
though  thou  art  feiling  in  flesh,  thy  exertive 
faculties  and  general  health  toe,  considering  diy 
years,  not  much  impaired— «nd,  what  is  prefer- 
able to  all  these,  that  thou  art  alive  in  our  blessed 
Master's  service,  and  dedicated  thereto.  May 
Grace,  Mercy  and  Peace  firom  Grod  the  Father, 
be  with  us,  and  abound,  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord,  forever  and  ever,  is  the  prayer  of  thy  poor 
and  almost  worn  out  fellcsw  traveller, 


2  R.  H.  took  me  to  K  White's.  Reached  Bui^ 
lington  6th  day  noon,  and  staid  there  over  1st 
day.  On  arriving  at  my  habitation  in  Brook's 
Court,  and  finding  it  ai^  all  therein  safe,  I  had 
abundant  cause  (as  often  before)  to  be  thankful, 
and  to  bless  the  Name  of  the  Shepherd  of  Israel^ 
whose  mercies  endure  forever." 

Seventh  month,  26th.  ^'  I  have  been  twice  at 
meeting  this  day,  and  much  comforted  under  the 
lively  and  consoling  ministry  of  dear  T.  Scatter- 
gooi" 

Ninth  month,  2d.  '<  We  have  had  a  general 
visit  of  what  is  called  influenza — so  that  very 
few  in  the  city  or  country  have  escaped,  though 
few  cases  have  proved  mortal.  Some  aged  per- 
sons have  died  with  it  It  has  been  a  serious 
matter,  and  I  esteem  it  no  less  than  a  g(Mitle 
shaking  of  the  rod,  from  the  same  fatherly  Hand 
who  has  often  visited  our  poor  dty,  both  in  meroy 
and  jn  judgment.  Oh,  that  the  inhabitants  may 
now  learn  righteousness.'' 

[To  V9  eoDtiancd.] 


4fei^ 


'^N.  York,  5ih  mo.  Slst,  1807.  The  Yearly 
Sleeting  here  concluded  6th  day  at  noon.  Upon 
the  whole,  it  was  a  solid  time  dbrouffhout^  though 
some  instances  of  weakness  were  felt  R.  Jor- 
dan, B.  Sands,  &o.,  had  large  communications 
in  the  public  meetingii.  I  hope  I  had  a  liitle 
share." 

" I  staid,"  she  notes,  "with  J.  and  B.  A.  tiU 
the  15th  of  6th  month,  when  I  went  with  Thomas 
Eddy  in  his  carriage  to  his  house  at  Elizabeth 
Town,  where  my  kmd  friends  R.  and  C.  Harts- 
home  came  for  me.  After  pausing  two  days 
with  them,  and  making  some  visits  at  Rahway, 


•  The  yoangest  of  these  children,  was  only  about 
nine  months  old  when  their  dedicated  mother  com- 
menced her  mission  of  love  to  Friends  and  others. 
Being  in  her  company,  when  on  her  return,  but  some 
time  before  she  reached  home,  1  heard  her  say  she  had 
not  seen  her  own  dear  family  for  eighteen  months. 
What  a  sacrifice  in  compliance  with  religious  duty! — 


Fer  Friendt'  Revleir. 

DOCTBIinSS  AND  DI80IPLINS  OF  miBNDS. 

[Coaeladed  from  pAge  Mt.J 

Let  not  the  reader  misunderstand  my  mean- 
ing. These  observations  are  not  designed  to  en- 
courage licentiousness,  either  in  opinion  or  prao- 
tice,  but  to  prevent  it  In  human  society,  order 
is  indispensable :  but  the  most  effectual  preservar 
tive  of  order,  is  the  fear  which  makes  and  keeps 
the  heart  clean.  Rules  and  regulations  adminis- 
tered by  man,  whether  designol  for  the  govern- 
ment of  church  or  state,  partake,  in  some  de- 
gree, of  the  character  assigned  by  the  Apostle,  to 
the  law  of  which  he  spoke ;  that  it  was  made  for 
transgressors.  As  the  laws  of  the  land,  if  just 
in  themselves,  and  correctly  administered,  are 
scarcely  felt  by  the  virtuous  classes,  because  they 
have  a  law  in  their  own  minds  which  keeps  them 
within  the  limits  of  the  outward  law ;  so  we  rules 
of  religious  societies,  if  founded  on  correct  prin- 
ciples, will  impose  little  or  no  restraint  on  wose 
who  are  strictly  obedient  to  the  law  in  them- 
selves. 

In  the  primitive  church,  the  first  account  of 
officers,  other  than  the  ministers  of  the  word, 
whose  call  and  commission  were  immediately 
from  the  Sphit  of  Truth,  shows  that  their  ap- 
pointment originated  in  the  wants  of  the  people. 
''There  arose  a  murmurine  of  the  Grecians  ag^dnst 
the  Hebrews,  because  weir  widows  were  neg- 
lected in  the  daily  ministration."  The  care  of  tfe 
widows,  in  the  daily  ministration,  would  appear 
to  have  demanded  talents  merely  of  a  secondary 
order ;  yet  the  Apostles  advised  that  men  should 
be  chosen,  who  were  not  pnly  of  honest  report^ 
but  full  of  the  Holy  Ohost  and  of  wisdom,  whom 
they  might  appoint  over  that  business.  We  ac- 
cordingly find  that  Stephen,  whose  name  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  list,  was  a  man  full  of  faith 
and  of  the  Holy  Ohost.    And  this  man^  whood 
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i>ffide  in  the  church  appears  to  have  been  a 
humble  one,  is  immediately  presented  to  our  view 
as  an  able  defender  of  the  Christian  £uth,  speak- 
ing with  a  wisdom  and  a  spirit  which  his  oppo- 
nents were  unable  to  resist  We  are  here  fur- 
nished with  a  salutary  intimation  of  the  charac- 
ters of  those,  who  were  entrusted  with  the  few 
offices  existing  in  the  primitiTe  chundi.  In  that 
day,  there  was  probably  little  for  deacons,  as 
such,  to  do,  beyond  the  needful  attention  to  the 
physical  comforts  of  their  Christian  brethren  and 
fflsters ;  yet  for  this  duty,  men  of  unquestionable 
integrity  and  reliffious  depth  were  selected. 

In  the  early  history  of  our  society,  we  find 
that  meetings  ror  diyine  worship  were  established 
in  yarious  parte  of  England,  seyeral  years  before 
any  of  those  for  the  exercise  of  discipline,  were 
instituted.  When  monthly  meetings  were  set 
up,  two  leading  objecte  were  designed  by  them. 
WiUiam  Penn  obsOTyes:  '<  The  firot  business  in 
their  yiew,  after  the  example  of  the  primitiye 
siunte,  was  the  exercise  of  cnarity,  to  supply  the 
necessities  of  the  poor,  and  answer  the  like  occa- 
sions; wherefore  collections  were  early  and  libe- 
rally made,  for  that  and  other  services  in  the 
church,  and  entrusted  with  fiiithfnl  men,  fearing 
God  and  of  good  report,  who  were  not  weaiy  in 
well  doing."  "  They  were  also  yery  careful  that 
eyery  one  that  belonged  to  them  answered  their 
profession  in  their  behaviour  among  men  upon  all 
occasions;  that  they  liyed  peaoeab^,  and  were  in 
all  thing9  good  examples.'^ 

George  Fox,  under  date  of  1666,  which  was 
nearly  twenty  years  subsequent  to  the  commence- 
ment of  his  public  labours,  after  relating  the 
return  of  some  who  had  fidlen  into  the  errors  of 
John  Perot,  immediately  adds,  that  he  was  moved 
of  the  Lord  to  recommend  the  settinff  up  of  fiye 
monthly  meetings  in  the  city  of  London,  to  take 
care  of  6od*s  glory,  and  to  admonish  and  exhort 
tiuch  as  walked  disorderly  or  carelessly,  and  not 
according  to  the  truth.  Sinular  meetings  were 
Tecommended  throughout  the  nation.* 

Subsequently  he  says,  "  Near  Aylesbury,  some 
of  the  men  Friends  of  each  meeting  being  gath- 
ered together,  the  men's  monthly  meetings  for 
that  county  were  esteblished,  in  the  order  of  the 
gospel,  the  power  of  Otod ;  which  confirmed  it  in 
all  that  lelt  it,  who  came  thereby  to  see  and  feel 
^at  the  power  of  Gt)d  was  the  authority  of  their 
meetings.  In  Monmouthshire,  meeting  with  some 
of  all  the  meeting?  of  that  county,  the  monthly 
meetings  were  settled  there  in  the  Lord's  power, 
that  all  in  it  might  teke  care  of  God's  glory,  and 
admonish  and  exhort  such  as  did  not  walk  as  be- 
came the  gospel.  And,  indeed,  these  meetings 
made  a  great  reformation  amongst  the  people, 
insomuch  that  the  justices  took  notice  of  their 
usefalness.''! 

Here  we  perceive  that  in  the  early  stages  of 
our  religious  society,  as  in  the  church  at  Jerusa- 


^Joomal,  404. 
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lem,  a  prominent  object  of  disoii^inary  attention, 
was  the  care  of  the  poor ;  and  for  this  there  was 
unquestionably  ample  scope,  during  nearly  all  the 
days  of  George  Fox;  for  the  persecuting  laws  of 
that  time,  and  the  merciless  execution  of  them, 
must  have  greatiy  augmented  the  number  of 
widows  and  orphans,  and  reduced  many  to  poverty, 
who  would  otherwise  have  been  in  comfortable 
circumstances.  Another,  but  not  less  import^ 
ant  one,  was  the  preservation  of  their  membra 
in  such  an  orderly  and  cireun^pect  course,  as  to 
maintain  peace  aud  harmony  among  thenMelvei^ 
and  to  preyent  all  just  reproach  from  without 
upon  theur  rdligious  profession.  And  it  is  a 
serious  and  momentous  consideration,  that  as 
George  Fox,  who  was  principally  instrumental  in 
the  establishment  of  these  monthly  meetings,  be* 
lieved  himself  called  to  this  service  by  the  illu- 
mination of  a  wisdom  superior  to  his  own,  so  he 
relied  upon  the  same  enlightening  spirit  and 
power  to  secure  their  permanent  stability  and  use- 
fulness. As  ''  it  was  the  power  of  God  which 
was  the  authority  of  those  meetings''  at  their 
first  insUtuti<m,  it  is  the  same  power  that  must 
be  their  true  authority  in  all  succeeding  time.  K 
the  almoners  of  the  church  were  reqmred  to  be 
such  as  feared  God  and  were  of  good  report, 
surely  such  as  were  commissioned  to  reclaim 
their  erring  brethren,  must  have  been  equally 
blameless.  As  the  Holy  Scriptures,  though  given 
by  divine  inspirati<m,  and  able  to  make  wise 
unto  salvation  through  &ith  in  Christy  are  ca- 
pable of  being  wrested  by  the  unsteble  to  their 
own  destruction,  and  of  being  made  instrumental, 
in  the  hands  of  men  who  are  destitute  of  tho 
spirit  from  which  they  sprang,  in  giving  counte- 
nance to  error;  so  the  discipline  of  our  society,  if 
ite  administration  should  be  entrusted  to  those 
who  have  never  submitted  to  the  cleansing  and 
humbling  operation  of  the  spirit  of  truth  in  their 
own  minds,  must  lose  ite  excellency  and  useful- 
ness. 

Seyeral  years  after  the  esteblishment  of  meet- 
ings for  discipline,  Robert  Barclay  produced  his 
treatise  on  Church  Government,  in  which  he 
clearly  declared,  and  was  probably  the  first  writer 
among  Friends  to  declare,  the  authority  of  a  so- 
ciety, such  as  that  to  which  he  belonged,  to  sepa- 
rate from  their  Christian  fellowship,  such  mem- 
bers as  promulgated  doctrinal  opinions  incom- 
patible with  those  which  were  professed  by  the 
society.  Tet  the  principles  advocated  in  this 
treatise  were  not  new ;  they  were  necessarily  co- 
eval with  the  society  iteelf ;  but  there  had  proba- 
bly been  very  few  occasions  for  acting  upon  them. 
The  storm  of  persecution  which  raged  through 
the  land,  appears  to  have  winnowed  away  so  much 
of  the  chaff,  as  to  leaye  but  few  adherento  to  the 
sodety,  except  those  who  were  too  firmly  esta- 
blished to  be  shaken  by  any  wind  of  doctrine. 
The  introduction  of  a  discipline  which  was  de- 
signed as  a  hedge  round  the  less  circumspect 
members;  seems  to  indicate  that  weakness  and 
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deficiencj  had  become  apparent  in  the  society ; 
and  the  dechuration  of  an  auUiority,  such  as  R. 
Barclay  asserted,  may  be  considered  as  an  evi- 
dence  that  erroneons  opinions  had  begun  to  ap- 
pear among  the  professed  expoonders  of  our  doo^ 
trines. 

The  great  doctrine  whieh  Oeorge  Fox  preached, 
and  which  Friends  have  always  believed,  that 
Christ  himself,  in  his  inward  and  spiritual  ap- 
pearance, is  a  light  to  his  people,  and  a  guide  in 
the  way  of  life  and  salvation,  is  not  only  sup- 
ported by  the  uniform  tenor  of  the  scriptures, 
but  it  is  successfully  defended  from  the  cavils  of 
such  oppoeers  as  profess  to  believe,  that  it  may 
1^  to  the  adoption  of  doctrines  incompatible 
with  those  which  the  sacred  writings  contain. 
For  assuredly  believing  that  the  scriptures  were 
piven  by  divine  inspiration,  and  that  truth  is  never 
inconsistent  with  itself.  Friends  have  always 
admitted,  that  any  profession  to  being  led  by  di- 
vine illumination  into  actions  or  doctrmes  incom- 
patible with  the  testimony  of  the  holy  scriptures, 
should  be  accounted  a  delusion.  So  also  be- 
Kevin^  that  the  principles  and  doctrines  adopted 
by  Friends  in  the  beginning,  and  always  held  by 
the  society,  are  truly  the  principles  and  doctrines 
of  the  gospel,  supported  by  the  testimony  of 
scripture,  and  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  the 
spirit  of  truth  in  the  olx^ient  mind,  we  must 
admit  that  a  denial  of  these  4pctrine8,  under  the 
profession  of  superior  illumination,  shall  likewise 
be  accounted  a  delusion. 
^  But  in  the  application  to  practice,  of  the  prin- 
dples  here  laid  down,  particular  care  must  be  had 
to  gospel  order.  The  injunction  of  our  Saviour 
relative  to  a  trespassing  brother,*  includes  a  prin- 
ciple of  action  which  is  not  to  be  forgotten. 

As  the  force  and  authority  of  our  doctrines 
must  depend  upon  the  fountain  from  which  tiiey 
spring  and  the  society  having  embraced  those 
doctrmes,  they  are  obligatory  on  each  individual 
as  lon^  as  he  remains  m  the  society  and  claims 
the  pnvileges  of  membership;  so  the  discipline 
of  the  society  being  derived,  as  we  believe,  from 
a  wisdom  superior  to  that  of  man,  and  being  re- 
ceived under  that  character,  is  also  obligatory  on 
Mch  individual  as  long  as  he  remains  in  the  so- 
ciety and  claims  its  privileges.  If  our  doctrines 
are  those  of  the  gospel,  and  our  discipline  esta- 
blished m  the  wisdom  of  truth,  it  would  be  ob- 
viously absurd  to  attempt  the  maintenance  of  the 
fbrmer  by  the  vioktion  of  the  latter.  If  we 
admits  with  George  Fox,  that  the  order  established 
among  Fri^ids  was  by  divine  appointment, 
wo  can  scarcely  consider  any  acts  in  opposition 
to  that  order,  under  profession  of  religious  duty, 
as  any  thing  less  than  a  deluaon.  The  society, 
indeed,  must  be  rent  and  dissolved,  if  the  indi- 
vidual members  assume  the  liberty,  unrebuked 
and  unrestrained,  of  disregarding  the  order,  upon 
the  plea  of  supporting  the  doctrines  of  the  so- 
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ciety.  The  obligation  to  observe  the  estaUlahed 
order,  reste  no  less  upon  meetings  than  upon  in- 
dividuals. The  obligation,  indeed,  may  be  re* 
garded  as  more  imperative  in  the  case  of  meet* 
ings,  because  their  influence  and  example  have  a 
much  greater  effect  than  those  of  individuals. 

The  society,  was  not  brought  together  by  the 
adoption  of  a  ^stem  of  opimons  and  doctrines, 
theoretically  adjusted,  but  by  the  power  of  an 
endless  life,  which  rectified  the  lives  and  enlight- 
ened the  understandings  of  those  who  embraced 
and  obeyed  it.  The  members  being  united  inr 
spirit,  became  united  in  jud^ent  in  regard  to 
all  the  great  fundamental  doctrmes  of  Christianity, 
and  in  the  adoption  and  support  of  a  discipline  es- 
tablished, as  they  fully  believed,  in  the  wisdom  of 
Truth.  And  whatever  efforto  we  may  use  to  main- 
tain uniformity  of  q)inion,  it  is  the  principle  whidi 
formed  the  cement  of  the  society  in  the  begin- 
ning, that  must  form  its  cement  now,  wherever 
the  true  unity  is  preserved,  and  this  still  leads  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  order  as  well  as  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Society.  £.  L. 


MABINX    PHSNOIIENA. 
(CoBclvded  Grom  page  969.) 

The  phoapkareacenct,  or  luminous  property  of. 
the  ocean,  in  various  circumstances,  and  with  dif- 
ferent modifications,  is  another  phenomenon  gene* 
rally  known.      By  Humboldt,   Scoresby,  Par- 
win,  and  others,    the   appearance  in    questioBi 
has  been  unmistakeably  assigned  as  the  result 
of  no  quality  in  the  water  itself,  or    simple 
phosphorescence  of  animal  or  vegetable  matter, 
but  as  proceeding  from  the  innumerable  animal- 
cula,  medusse,'  and  mollusoa  which  people  the 
upper  redons  of  ocean,  as  glow-worms  do  a  green 
bank  in  Kent,  or  fire-flies  an  Indian  grove.    Of 
these  minute  creatures  there  are  evidentiy  many 
species,  some  of  which  not  merely  produce  light 
in  the  dark,  but  in  the  daytime  give  a  pecuBar 
tinge  to  the  sea.    In  me  they  no  doubt  vary 
from  imperceptible  points  up  to  several  inches  in 
diameter;  tiie  presence  of  electric  forces  in  the 
star-fish,  torpedo,  and  other    marine   animals, 
might  seem  to  point  toward  some  special  economy 
in  the  ocean  with  respect  to  the  distribution  of 
this  vital  fluid.    Humboldt  found  that  if  a  very 
irritable  Medma  nccHlttea  were  'placed  on  a 
pewter  plate,  and  the  plate  were  struck  with  any 
metal,  tiie  small  vibrations  were  enough  to  make 
the  animal  emit  light.'     The  fingers  which  had 
rubbed  it  also  remained  luminous  for  two  or  three 
minutes.    Either  a  change  of  temperature,  or  the 
shock  of  the  waves,  woSd  in  various  ways  act 
upon  all  these  curious  species  in  the  production 
of  light    The  phenomena  discoverable  in  a  drop 
of  water  are,  as  it  were,  shown  on  a  scale  of  oor^ 
responding  magnitude  in  the  depths  of  tiie  sea, 
which  sometimes  appears  about  to  display  at 
large  the  common  experiment  of  the  chemical 
lecturer-4arniQg  water  into  fire,  or  trice  vereaj 
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BO  linked  together  as  nature's  apparent  extremes. 
To  the  Yoyager  towards  tropical  regions  this 
wonder  of  the  solitary  ocean  furnishes  one  of  those 
beautifullj-Taried  spectacles  which,  growing  hmi- 
liar,  become  almost  a  compensation  for  many  lost 
home^somforts.  Like  the  outspread  starry  heaven, 
too,  of  the  sea  viffil,  the  ship  s  track  glows  wind- 
ing astern  in  the  ousk,  where  the  gulls  and  petrels 
hwg  aslant,  or  run  along  like  the  crows  after  the 
plough  in  the  field,  to  pick  up  the  food  turned 
cmt  by  her  mighty  keel ;  it  grows  brighter  as  the 
darkness  increases,  the  wave  crests  glimmer,  the 
waJter  splashes  on  the  bulwarks  in  fiery  spray, 
keen  sparks  rise  in  constellations  under  the  eyes 
of  the  passenger  as  he  gaies  overboard.  The 
phenomenon  exhibits  sometimes,  nevertheless,  a 
solemn  and  almost  awful  aspect  even  to  one  accus- 
tomed to  it.  I  remember  liiis,  one  dark  night  at 
sea,  in  the  equinoctial  latitudes,  with  a  light 
breese  after  a  swell,  when  the  slow,  sullen,  long 
wash  of  the  surges  rising  and  fulling  round  n^  had 
in  itself  something  impressive,  heard  in  the  bound- 
leas  obscurity  of  the  first  watch  on  deck.  Here 
and  there  detached  floating  lights  were  faintly 
distinguishable  to  a  distance  on  either  hand,  dip- 
pmg  in  a  hollow,  rising  on  the  top  of  a  wave,  or 
suddenly  brought  near  by  a  wider  swell,  so  ^at 
one  could  scarcely  get  rid  of  the  notion  of  being 
surrounded  by  mystical  elfin  things,  or  in  the 
yidnity  of  some  strange  foreign  shore.  Now  and 
then,  too,  lodcmg  into  the  water  alonsside,  with 
the  dow  motion  of  the  vessel,  you  could  perceive 
coming  up  toward  the  surface,  or  gradually  sink- 
ing down  finom  it  into  the  liquid  dark,  some 
luminoas  point,  or  a  larger  form  dimly  visible  by 
its  own  trailing  glimmer,  like  a  star-fish  or  sea- 
jelly.  Gradually  the  breeze  had  freshened  a  little, 
whue  out  of  the  gloom  of  the  northern  horizon 
burst  now  and  then  a  silent  flare  of  <  summer 
liffhtninff'  or  'wild-fire,'  that  showed  the  outline 
of  the  dark  surees  heaving  multitudinously  for 
miles  around.  Almost  all  at  once  the  water,  as 
it  washed  up  about  us,  and  the  tops  of  the  waves 
next  to  the  wind,  began  to  sparkle  and  blaze ; 
the  dark  hull  of  the  imip,  as  she  leant  over  with 
her  upper  canvass  rising  into  the  obscurity,  was 
brought  out  in  vivid  contrast  to  the  face  of  the 
rolling  element  seen  by  its  own  light.  Every 
time  she  plunged  into  it  you  expected  the  whole 
abyss  would  kmdle  next  moment  in  actual  fiame ; 
and  although,  with  the  help  of  custom  and  expe- 
rience, a  t&illing  interest  was  soon  felt  in  hang- 
ing over  it,  till  me  crest  of  a  sea  burst,  warm  and 
seething,  above  the  fore-chains,  yet  one  was 
relievedjl  after  all,  when  he  went  below,  or  the 
dawn  gradually  restored  the  original  ocean  colour. 
The  natural  colour  of  the  ocean,  as  essentially 
composed,  and  when  unmodified  by  intrinsic  cir^ 
oumstanoes,  is  a  property  which,  most  obvious  as 
it  is  of  all  others  at  first  sight,  furnishes  in  itself 
no  small  source  of  pleasurable  sensation  to  the 
voyager.  By  landsmen,  green  is  considered  the 
tint  most  oaleulated  to  refresh  the  eye,  or  least 


apt  to  weaiy ;  but  the  sailor  is  still  more  strongly 
convinced  in  favour  of  deep  blue,  which  perhaps, 
indeed,  from  its  transmitting  no  direct  rays  of  red 
or  yellow,  may  have  the  advantage  in  this  respect. 
The  colour  of  the  sea,  unlike  wat  of  rivers  and 
lakes  superficially  depending  on  the  sky,  is  the 
result,  not  of  simple  rejledton,  but  of  refiraction 
in  the  dense  medium  constituted  by  the  difiuaed 
salts,  where  all  but  the  blue  waves  are  absorbed 
in  the  absence  of  any  bottom  to  intercept  those 
of  greater  subtlety.  The  sky  over  the  ocean  is, 
it  has  been  observed,  comparatively  less  blue  than 
that  towards  land,  and  of  a  paler  azure;  since  the 
watery  vapours  collected  near  the  coast  transmit 
the  blue  ravs  to  us  more  freely.  The  deep  fixed 
indigo  of  the  main  sur&ce  continues  almost  irre- 
spectively of  the  floating  clouds  above  it;  deepen- 
mg,  however,  with  the  compression  or  the  wrinkles 
of  a  breeze,  and  softened  at  the  distant  line  of 
horizon  into  that  exauisitely-delicate  tint  henoe 
called  uUra-marine,  which  varies,  according  to  the 
light,  from  the  hue  of  the  'forget-me-not'  up  to 
that  of  transparent  opal.  The  true  tinge  of  the 
sea  is  best  noticed  by  looking  through  a  tube  or 
orifice,  such  as  the  ship's  rudder-trunk;  while 
that  of  the  sky  is  natwrally  intenser  in  degree 
when  seen  between  the  openings  or  past  the  white 
edffes  of  the  sails.  Objects  floating  within  si^t 
below  the  surface,  the  blade  of  an  oar  or  the  bwly 
of  a  fish,  reflect  back  the  absorbed  rays  of  yellow 
or  red,  and  appear  visibly  green ;  so  that^  even 
from  the  highest  mastheads,  a  shark  or  smaller 
fish  can  be  discovered  as  it  swims  past  the  vesseL 
In  about  the  year  1796  or  1797,  the  Dutch 
captain  Stavorinus,  when  commanding  an  East* 
Indiaman,  steering  for  the  channel  of  Mamala, 
between  the  Laocadive  and  Maldive  islands,  on 
the  south-western  coast  of  India,  met  with  a  very 
singular  appearance  in  the  colour  of  the  sea^ 
Durioff  the  day  they  had  observed  the  water  to 
be  dauer  and  browner  than  usual,  without  that 
azure  clearness  it  always  has  in  the  open  sea. 
With  the  approach  of  evening  it  gradually  as- 
sumed such  a  degree  of  whiteness  as,  when  the 
short  twilight  was  fading,  to  have  become  perfectly 
like  milk — ^increasing  in  paleness  till  nine  o'dock, 
when  it  looked  as  if  covered  by  a  white  sheet,  or 
like  a  flat  country  at  night  overroread  with  snow. 
The  horizon  was  not  distinguishable,  except  to 
north-west,  where  the  line  of  separation  between 
sea  and  sky  was  only  discernible  from  the  latter 
being  somewhat  dark  and  gloomy.  No  bottom 
was  found  with  a  line  of  150  fathoms.  The 
water  was  transparent  in  a  vessel,  but  tasted 
less  briny  and  bituminous  than  ordinary.  The 
same  appearance  was  observed  by  the  English 
captain  Newland  in  the  same  part  of  the  ocean, 
with  this  difierence,  that  he  saw  it  intermixed 
with  black  stripes,  running  in  a  serpentine  direo- 
tion  through  the  whiteness.  He  also  distinguished 
animalcula  in  it,  by  putting  a  glass  with  some  of 
the  water  in  a  dark  place,  and  holding  his  hand 
close  over  it.    From  the  3<Hh  of  January  till  tha 
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8d  of  February,  the  ihermometer  standing  gene- 
rally about  72  degrees,  Captain  Stayorinus  and 
his  ship's  company  continued  to  see  this  phe- 
nomenon every  eyening  and  night;  each  tune, 
howeyer,  decreasing  in  yividness,  till  it  was  no 
longer  perceptible.  He,  too,  succeeded  in  tracing 
the  cause  in  what  he  calls  ^  yery  minute  mussels, 
of  the  same  shape  and  appearance  as  those  we 
vulgarly  call  hng^neekt,  whidi  adhere^  to  timber 
that  has  been  long  in  the  water,  and  to  the 
ouriously-beautifnl  shells  floating  on  the  sur&ce 
of  the  water  from  the  Red  Sea  with  currents 
{nauiUus).  The  rapidly-yaiyinff  and  shooting 
motion  of  these  animsJs  occasioned  in  my  opinion, 
this  circumstance.' 

The  same  phenomenon  has  been  remarked«in 
the  seas  between  Amboyna  and  Banda  (Philippine 
Islands.)  It  is  called  by  the  Dutch  the  white 
WBtcr,  and  occurs  twice  a  year  in  the  seas  around 
Banda;  the  first  time,  at  the  new  moon  in  June; 
the  second,  at  new  moon  in  August,  not  having 
altogether  subsided  during  the  interval.  Very 
few  fish  are  caught  while  it  lasts,  but  afterwards 
00  much  the  more :  the  fish  do  not  like  the  water, 
and  from  its  clearness,  they  may  easily  see  the 
boats  and  tackle.  It  has  also  been  observed  to 
rot  the  bottoms  of  vessels  allowed  to  lie  much  in 
it;  while  it  throws  up  ashore  great  quantities  of 
slime,  filth,  and  different  species  of  mollusca.  It 
is  dangerous  for  small  craft  to  be  at  sea  in  the 
night  when  it  comes;  since,  though  the  ur  may 
be  calm,  the  sea  always  rolls  with  heavy  surees, 
enough  to  overset  them.  This  '  milk-sea'  has 
generally  been  supposed  to  originate  from  the 
Gulf  of  Carpentaria:  it  has  been  by  some  attri- 
buted to  sulphureous  marine  exhalation,  con- 
densed at  the  sorfiewe;  by  others  to  the  myriads 
of  animaloula.  To  the  southward  of  Amboyna  it 
appears  in  the  form  of  strines;  and  westward, 
more  in  heavy  rollings  of  the  sea.  The  more 
tempestuous  the  weather  proves,  the  more  it  rains; 
and  the  harder  the  souUi-east  tradewind  blows, 
the  more  this  white  wator  is  seen.  Probably  a 
similar  provision  is  thus  frimished  for  those 
larger  mollusca  on  which  the  sperm-whale  of  the 
Pacific  feeds,  to  that  made  in  the  north  for  the 
whale  of  Greenland. 

A  phenomenon  resemblins  the  last  in  some 
particulars,  has  been  met  with  in  a  different  part 
of  the  Indian  ocean — that  vast  repositoiy  and 
arena  for  the  more  singular  marine  wcmders, 
whether  aqueous  or  meteoric  It  is  known  by 
English  seamen  under  the  name  of '  the  ripples,' 
and  an  account  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  ^Edin- 
burgh Philosophical  Journal'  some  time  back.  It 
generally  takes  place  with  a  sudden  calm  and 
oppressive  atmosphere  at  night  oreveninff.  Elec- 
tric tokens  of  disturbance  are  disoemible  in  the 
distance,  and  the  horizon  glimmers  with  sudden 
coruscations,  followed  by  a  hollow  murmuring 
sound,  which  increases  ^ndually  till  the  crews  of 
ships  thus  overtaken  have  supposed  themselves 
in  the  vicinity  of  breakers.    The  light  in  the 


distance  seems  to  approach,  brought  vividly  out 
by  the  darkness  of  the  sea,  which  Decomes  a^ta- 
ted,  and  appears  to  indicate  the  furious  burst  of  a 
hurricane,  in  spite  of  the  stillness  overhead.  All 
at  once,  with  a  tremulous  motion  of  the  smooth 
water  alongside,  the  tumultuous  line  of  fire,  foam, 
and  noise  reaches  the  vessel,  which  reels  to  the 
shock;  the  spray  rises  over  her  bulwarks,  and  the 
whole  rushes  past  like  a  torrent  toward  the  oppo- 
site horizon.  This  strange  disturbance  is  re- 
peated again  and  again,  as  soon  as  the  first  has 
died  away;  the  roar  and  hiss  each  time  generally 
diminishing;  and  the  luminous  appearance  less 
intense ;  the  air  all  the  while  still,  but  suffocating, 
the  sails  not  even  flapping  to  the  masts.  Its  effect 
is  appreciated  in  the  greater  freshness  and  cool« 
ness  of  the  morning,  and  the  breeze  which  suc- 
ceeds; but  hence  some  of  those  groundless  ac- 
counts of  new  rocks  or  shoals  ^ven  by  timid 
navigatora,  who  have  happened  to  be  thus  sur- 
prised by  the  phenomenon  partially  taking  place, 
and  while  they  had  yet  steerage-way  for  making 
off  from  the  fiuaded  breakers. 


A  Remew  of  the  Cau$e$  and  Consemimces  of  the 
Mexican  War.  By  WiUiam  Jay.  Second 
Edition.  Boston:  Benjamin  B.  Mussey  Ur 
Co. 

Judge  Jay  is  one  of  the  best  writers  of  the 
day.  His  style  is  always  vigorous,  clear,  concise, 
and  chaste.  He  never  writes  without  proposing 
to  himself  an  elevated  object;  he  never  appears 
before  the  public  without  having  entirely  mas- 
tered the  subject  he  intends  to  present.  He  is 
laborious  in  his  researches,  generalizes  with  great 
care,  and  collates  his  facts  and  authorities  in  sudi 
a  way  as  to  compel  assent,  and,  where  the  subject 
admits  of  it,  to  arouse  deep  feeling  as  well  as 
produce  conviction.  He  rarely  embeUiBhes  his 
style,  relies  upon  imageiy,  or  appeals  in  any  way 
to  the  Imagination ;  Imt  few  writers  on  moral  and 
political  subjects  are  so  effective. 

Probably,  the  best  production  of  his  pen  is 
this  Review  of  the  Causes  and  Consequences  of 
the  Mexican  War.  It  is  a  book  of  383  paffes, 
and  takes  in  a  wide  range  of  topics,  commencmg 
with  the  early  efforts  of  this  country  to  obtain 
possession  of  Texas,  following  the  chain  of  causes 
that  led  to  the  revolution  of  Texas,  its  indepen- 
dence, its  annexation,  the  war  with  Mexico,  the 
ccmquest  of  New  Mexico  and  California,  and  the 
agitation  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso.  The  whole 
course  of  our  (Government  in  relation  to  Texas, 
her  contest  with  Mexico,  and  our  claims  upon  the 
latter  country,  is  subjected  to  a  most  searching 
examination,  and  the  book  finally  closes  with  a 
series  of  powerful  chapters  on  the  sufferings 
inflicted  by  the  war  on  Mexico,  its  Cost  to  the 
United  States,  its  Political  Evils,  its  Moral  Evils, 
the  Acquisition  of  Territoiv,  Glory,  Patriotism, 
John  Quincy  Adams,  and  War  in  General,  with 
the  Means  of  its  Prevention. 
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We  know  not  whether  the  work  can  be  pro- 
cnred  in  this  city,  but  it  ought  to  be  circulated 
eveiywhere JVarf.  Era. 

FRIENDS'  REVIEW. 

PHILADELPHIA,  SIXTH  MONTH  »,  1849. 


We  have  introduced  into  this  number  a  short 
notice  from 'the  Washington  £ra,  of  Judge  Jay's 
review  of  the  Mexican  war.  It  is  Tory  desirable 
that  the  work  should  be  eztenuTely  read  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  To  thoee  who  hare 
examined  the  previous  publications  of  that  writer, 
no  reoommendation  from  the  Editor  of  Friends' 
Review  can  be  needed.  Of  this  review  of  the 
Mexican  war  it  may  be  jnstly  said,  that  the  spirit 
and  the  ability  with  which  it  was  written  must 
coDunend  it  to  the  lovers  of  historical  truth.  Any 
one  who  desires  to  be  acquainted  with  the  enoioach* 
ments  of  the  slaveholding  interest,  ought  to  read 
the  work  of  Judge  Jay.  And  the  great  practical 
advantage  to  be  expected  and  hoped  ftetn  the  pe» 
rusal  of  this  powerful  exposition,  is  a  conviction  of 
the  necessity  and  importance  of  using  such  peace- 
ful and  constitutional  means  as  we  still  possess  for 
preventing  the  territory,  which  this  conflict  has  an- 
nexed to  our  national  domain,  from  being  subjected 
to  the  blighting  and  benumbing  influence  of  slavery. 
Let  it  never  be  said  that  in  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  people  of  the  United  States,  the 
most  free  and  enlightened  government  in  the 
world,  wrested;  by  force  of  arms^  from  a  half-civil- 
iied  raee,  an  extensive  tract  of  free  territory  and 
fllled  it  with  slaves.  Or,  which  is  a  more  moment- 
ous consideration,  let  not  a  people  so  signally  fa- 
voured, as  we  are,  and  so  sensitive  to  the  rights  of 
humanity,  incur  the  guilt  of  arresting  the  progress 
of.  Christianity  and  civilization  in  this  western 
world.  For  while  we  freely  admit  that  genuine 
Christianity  may  and  does  find  place  in  the  midst  of 
slavery,  it  requires  but  little  reflection  to  convince 
us  that  the  systems  are  essentially  antagonistical. 


The  brief  notice  of  the  labours  of  Copernicus, 
which  has  been  extracted  from  Mitchel's  Plane- 
tary and  Stellar  World,  and  which  will  probably 
be  followed  by  a  similar  notice  of  the  eflbrts  of 
some  ^cceedlng  labourers  in  the  same  field,  may 
furnish  to  our  juvenile  readers  a  salutary  intimation 
of  the  importance  of  perseverance  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  any  great  work.  When  the  student 
of  astronomy  is  informed  near  the  commenoement 
of  hin  course,  that  Copernicus  was  the  first  among 
the  modems  to  revive  the  ancient  doctrine  of  Py^ 
thagoras  and  Philolaus,  which  assigned  to  the  earth 


a  rotation  about  an  axis,  and,  in  common  with  the 
planets,  a  revolution  round  the  sun,  he  has  very 
little  conception  of  the  labor  and  force  of  intellect 
which  were  required  to  establish  the  truth  of  thie 
hypothesis.  The  evidence  of  the  senses,  the  dogmas 
of  the  professing  church,  and  the  opinions  of  the 
learned  world,  were  opposed  to  this  doctrine.  To 
unravel  the  intricacies  and  expose  the  errors  of  the 
Ptolemaic  system,  and  to  establish  the  consistency 
of  the  newly-revived  opinions  with  the  observations 
of  that  and  the  preceding  ages^  occupied  the  labour 
of  a  life.  Yet  the  establishment  of  this  theory  was 
one  of  the  necessary  links  in  the  great  chain  of 
discovery,  by  means  of  which  the  mariners  of  our 
day  are  enabled  to  determine  their  position  on  the 
trackless  ocean,  withaprecision  and  certainty,  which 
are  perfectly  amazing  to  the  unscientific  observer. 


New  York  Yiarlt  Mxrtiko. — ^The  subsequent 
account  has  been  received  from  a  valued  corres- 
pondent 1 

*^  This  bod  v  convened  at  the  usual  time,  Second 
day,  the  28tn  ult.,  and  closed  with  the  mominA 
session,  on  Sixth  day,  the  1st  inst.,  the  Meeting  of 
Ministers  and  Elders  having  had  two  sittings  on  the 
Seventh  day  previoas.  The  attendance  at  thie 
Yearly  Meeting  was  not  so  larse  as  has  frequently 
been  the  case,  owing  probably  to  the  lateness  oi 
the  season,  ana  the  alarm  of  cholera  ii  the  city. 
The  company  of  our  beloved  friends,  Benjamm 
Seebohm  and  Robert  Lindsay,  who  were  in  attend- 
ance, was  truly  acceptable  ;  as  was  that  of  several 
valued  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  from  the  East  and 
West,  with  certificates  or  mmutes  of  the  unity  of 
their  respective  Meetings.  The  reading  of  these 
documents,  together  wiui  the  general  prmted  Spis* 
tie  from  London,  and  the  Epistles  o[  correspond 
dence  from  London,  Dublin,  and  all  those  in 
America,  were  the  first  business^  4000  copies  of 
the  former  were  directed  to  be  printed,  in  order  to 
oonvey  the  knowledge  of  this  truly  excellent  docu- 
ment to  the  families  of  Friends.  A  fresh  evidence 
was  furnished  during  the  reading  of  these  teetimo* 
nials,  of  the  value  and  comfort  of  this  epistolary 
communion,  in  bringing  us  near  together,  and  as  a 
connecting  link,  wjiich,  it  was  beheved.  oould  not 
be  severed  without  danger  of  great  loss.  The 
minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufienngs  also  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  meetine  on  Second  day,  and 
the  care  and  exercise  of  that  body,  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  duties  confided  to  it,  were  approved. 

The  exammation  of  the  state  of  our  religious 
society,  as  exhibited  by  the  answers  to  the  queries, 
occupied  the  two  sittii^  of  Third  day,  and  was  a 
season  of  great  interest.  It  was  a  fleeting  to  find 
them  marked  with  various  departures  from  our  im- 
portant testimonies.  The  disposition,  in  too  many, 
to  elude  the  obligations  which  duty  and  our  pro- 
fession enjoin  upon  us,  to  present  ourselves  at  our 
respective  meetings  for  the  public  worship  of  our 
Heavenly  Father,  was  deeply  afliecting,  as  it  was 
to  recognize,  in  too  many  instances,  the  want  of 
that  badge  of  true  discipleship,  love  to  each  other. 
It  was  seen  that  where  there  is  defection  in  regard 
to  these  important  particulars^  other  departures  are 
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likely  to  follow  in  the  train.  The  examination  was 
marked  with  much  solemnity,  and  fenrent  labour 
was  bestowed  by  exercised  brethren  for  the  re- 
moval of  these  and  other  deficiencies  stated.  The 
religious  services  of  our  friends  from  abroad  were 
iustiy  appreciated,  and  an  acknowledgment  was 
lelt  that  the  goodness  of  our  Heavenly  Father  was 
extended  to  us,' on  this  occasion,  in  sending  faithful 
labourers  amongst  ns,  from  other  parts  of  the 
vineyard. 

In  addition  to  the  very  aeoeptable  Epistle  re- 
ceived from  our  dear  friends  in  Ireland,  was  an 
interesting  minute  of  the  same  meeting,  recog- 
nizing the  concern  of  this  meeting  last  year,  and  the 
appomtment  of  delegates  to  meet  in  general  con- 
ference, stating  that  although  way  did  not  clearly 
open  to  make  a  similar  appointment,  they  had 
entered  into  feeling  with  us  on  the  occasion,  with 
desires  for  a  favourable  result. 

It  was  particularly  satisfactory  to  the  Meeting  to 
learn  from  the  report  of  the  Committee  appointed 
to  assist  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Scipio,  m  their 
late  trials,  that  since  the  secession  of  a  portion  of 
its  members  from  that  body,  Friends  had  been 
favoured  wiUi  peace  and  quietness,  and  their  meet- 
ings, though  somewhat  reduced  in  numbers,  are 
hSd  to  satis&ction.  That  committee  was  continued, 
to  extend  such  further  aid  as  the  case  may  re- 
quire. 

Divers  other  subiects  which  engaged  the  atten- 
tion and  action  of  tne  meeting,  remilted  in  the  same 
spirit  of  mutual  love  and  oondesoension,  which 
miurked  the  whole  proceedings,  so  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Psalmist  might  be  emphatically  adopt- 
ed— <<  Behold  how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for 
brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity." 

In  a  thankful  sense  of  heavenly  goodness  extend 
ed  to  us  on  this  occasion,  unmerited  as  it  is,  after  a 
season  of  deep  and  uniting  feeling,  the  meeting 
concluded,  to  meet  again  next  year,  if  the  Lord 
shall  so  permit,  and  Friends  Xooi  an  affectionate 
leave  of  each  other." 

From  another  letter  we  learn  that  the  following 
ministers  from  other  Yearly  Meetings  were  also 
acceptably  in  attendance  with  minutes:  George 
Garter,  Eleazer  Beales,  and  Enos  Pray,  from  Indi- 
ana; Anna  D..  Wing  and  Samnel  Taylor,  Jr.^  from 
New  England ;  and  Mary  Mickle,  from  Philadel- 
phia Yearly  Meeting.  The  writer  further  re- 
marks, "  I  think  I  can  say  in  truth,  that  I  never 
sat  in  a  meeting  when  the  Queries  were  before  us, 
that  the  Crown  and  Diadem  were  more  manifestly 
present  and  over  all.  Let  all  the  praise  be  unto 
Him  to  ^hom  only  it  belongs." 


For  Prlendt*  Berlev. 
TO  HATXRfOBD  SCHOOL  AABOOIATION. 

The  Managers  report, — ^That  the  school  was 
opened  in  the  Fifth  month  last,  under  the  charge 
of  the  officers  whose  appointment  was  mentioned 
in  our  last  report.  The  number  of  students 
daring  the  summer  term  was  twenty,  and  during 
the  winter  term  thirty  six.  The  term  which  has 
just  commenced^  opens  with  forty  seven  students. 
Although  a  very  large  proportion  of  those  now 
on  our  mt  are  members  of  our  religious  Society, 
and  it  is  not  known  thai  any  stwknt  haa  been 


entered  whose  admission  would  not  have  be^ 
desirable  at  any  former  period,  yet  as  the  number 
has  now  nearly  reached  that  point  beyond  which 
it  will  not  conduce  to  the  interests  of  the  institu- 
tion  to  extend  it,  it  is  expected  that  it  will  be  in 
the  power  of  the  managers  still  more  to  restrict 
admissions,  until  all  the  stndents  shall  be  mem- 
bers, or  shall  have  been  caiefolly  educated  in  our 
religious  prolessixm. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  the  managers  report 
that  the  diseipline  iji  the  school  has  been  main- 
tained with  little  resort  to  penalties  of  any  kind ; 
and  that  on  the  part  of  the  studentSy  attachment 
and  respect  for  the  officers,  have  been  no  less  ob- 
vious than  a  eordial  and  hannonious  inter^nzso 
between  themselves. 

The  school  has^  as  heretofore,  been  divided  into 
three  departments, — ^the  English,  Classical,  and 
Mathematical.  Those  students  who  were  not 
prepared  to  enter  the  junior  olass^  were  arranged 
in  such  nnmbers  of  introductory  classes  as  were 
found  convenient)  and  it  was  not  until  the  open- 
ing of  the  winter  term,  that  a  senior  class,  of  two 
students,  was  formed.  The  experience  of  the  two 
terms  conforms  to  that  of  former  years,  proving 
that  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  which  we  have 
to  encounter,  is  that  of  a  suitable  ckssification 
arising  from  the  want  of  systematic  instruction 
in  elementary  schools.  The  subdivision  of  classes 
which  the  unequal  preparation  of  the  students 
renders  unavoidable,  greatly  increases  the  labor 
of  teaching,  and  makes  it  difficult  to  carry  out 
any  settled  plan  of  organisation.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  difficulties  have  existed  in  a  more  than 
ordinary  degree,  the  amount  of  study,  and  the 
real  progress  of  the  pupils,  have  been  very  satis- 
factory. In  all  the  departments,  great  pains  have 
been  taken  to  lay  the  cround-work  of  a  good  edu- 
cation, by  thorough  <mlling  in  the  elements  of 
knowledge ;  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  students 
being  younger  than  the  average  of  fonner  years, 
it  is  believed  that  those  who  remain  long  enough 
at  the  institution  to  go  through  the  fuU  course, 
will  sstisfactorily  exemplify  the  advantages  of 
thorough,  patient,  and  systematic  instruction,  as 
the  only  sure  basis  of  scholarship. 

The  course  of  study  recommended  by  the  Prin- 
cipal and  Teachers,  and  adopted  by  the  Board,  is 
essentially  tfa«  same  as  heretofore  pnisaed.  In 
the  classical  department,  the  adoption  of  improved 
methods  of  instruction,  by  which  the  student  al- 
most necessarily  becomes  fioniliar  with  the  appli* 
cation  of  the  rules  of  grunmar,  and  the  structure 
of  the  languages,  and  the  introduction  of  Latin 
and  Greek  prose  compositions,  '^  combining  the 
advantages  of  fireqnent  repetition,  with  critical 
distinctions  in  the  meaning  of  words  and  idioms,'' 
have  contributed  much  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
teachmff,  and  added  to  the  value  of  this  depart- 
ment of  study  as  a  course  of  mental  traininff. 

The  instruotioa  in  mathematics  has  been 
steadily  directed  to  the  formation  of  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  lower,  before  proceeding  to. 
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Ab  higher  bnuiches ;  snbjecting  the  rtadoits  to 
Buch  rigid  examination  on  the  ohtck-boiml  as  to 
elicit  the  actual  state  of  his  knowledge;  render^ 
ing  him  familiar  with  the  several  steps  in  his  pro- 
oess,  and  habituating  him  to  the  accurate  ezprash 
sion  of  them.  The  labor  in  this  department  has 
been  ^eatlj  increased  by  the  want  of  adequate 
preliminary  instruction. 

In  the  English  department,  the  deficiencies  of 
*  large  portion  of  the  pupils  have  rendered  it 
necessary  for  the  Principal  to  devote  much  time 
to  elementaiy  subjects.  English  grammar  and 
elocution  have  been  efficiently  taught  The 
thorough  instruction  riven  in  the  former  study,  is 
atatedjby  the  classical  teacher,  to  have  much  far 
cilitated  his  labors,  while  the  important  subject  of 
elocution  has  never  been  more  effectively  taught 
at  our  school.  History,  rhetoric,  politiml  economy, 
and  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  have  occupied 
portions  of  the  time  of  the  senior  and  junior  claisses 
m  this  department  The  studv  of  chemistry  has 
been  pursued  under  the  direction  of  the  dassioal 
teacher;  and  lectures  on  this  important  branch, 
and  on  that  of  natural  philosophy,  have  been  de- 
livered by  that  officer  and  the  teacher  of  mathe- 
matics, respectively  on  alternate  weeks,  and  have 
been  illustrated  by  the  aid  of  the  valuable  ap- 
paratus belonging  to  the  school. 

The  managers  have  sincerely  desired  that  the 
school  may  be  conducted  with  a  steady  aim  to  the 
promotion  of  an  attachment  and  conformity  of 
life  to  the  doctrines  and  testimonies  of  our  religious 
Society.  Begarding  this  as  a  fundamental  feature 
of  the  institution,  they  have  endeavored  to  keep 
it  constantly  in  view.  The  religious  instruction 
of  the  students  has  received  the  careful  attention 
of  the  Principal.  Portions  of  Holy  Scripture 
are  read  after  the  morning  meal,  and  again  before 
retiring  at  night  On  First-days,  an  hour  before 
meeting  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Scripture 
lessons,  preparod  by  a  former  principal,  which  are 
recited  in  the  afternoon ;  and  these  exercises  are 
tncfaeadj  accompanied  by  a  few  remarks  illus- 

Sitmg  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  or  elucidating 
6  text,  by  a  reference  to  the  habits  of  eastern 
nations,  or  the  climate  and  geography  of  those 
oountries.  On  First-day  evenings,  selections  from 
the  approved  writings  of  Friends  are  read,  and 
other  incidental  opportunities  are  used  to  enforce 
and  explain  our  Christian  principles.  The 
Managers  believe  that  on  these  occasions  an  earnest 
desire  has  been  felt  that  they  may  be  a  means  of 
promoting  a  lasting  interest  in  our  religious  Society. 
The  Managers  would  not  do  justice  to  their 
own  fediings,  did  they  not  acknowledge  the  valu- 
able services  of  the  Friend  who  so  usefully  fills 
the  station  of  matron.  In  addition  to  the  judicious 
and  efficient  management  of  the  household,  her 
social  and  maternal  intercourse  with  the  students, 
and  untiring  efforts  to  promote  alike  their  comfort 
and  their  moral  improvement,  have  given  her  an 
influence  which  has  been  constantly  directed  to 
promote  the  true  interests  of  the  institution. 


Additional  aid  having  been  found  necesBary  in 
providing  for  the  family  and  keeping  the  accounts, 
Lewis  C  Hunt  was  appointed  steward,  and  en- 
tered upon  his  duties  in  the  Tenth  month  last 

The  apparatus  for  the  supply  of  water  being 
much  worn,  and  inefficient,  a  new  pump  and  mm 
water  wheel  have  been  put  up,  by  which  a  full 
supply  has  been  secured.  Airaagements  have 
been  made  for  the  substitution  of  anthracite  coal 
for  wood,  throughout  the  establishment,  vrith  a 
considerable  saving  of  expense  and  greater  se- 
curity to  the  building.  A  large  proportion  of  die 
furniture  was  necessarily  renewed,  much  of  it 
having  been  disposed  of  when  the  school  closed| 
and  other  articles  having  heea  worn  out  The 
cost  of  these  and  other  improvements  of  a  perma- 
nent character,  have  absorbed  a  large  proportion 
of  the  income  of  the  fund  for  the  support  of  ihe 
school,  and  for  gratuitous  instruction,  it  b  hoped 
that  a  lar  «3r  part  of  the  income  of  this  fund  may 
in  future  be  devoted  to  the  free  instruction  of 
young  men.  In  the  selection  of  students  admit- 
ted to  the  benefit  of  this  endowment,  it  is  the 
design  of  the  Managers  to  select  members  of  our 
religious  society,  who  are  believed  to  be  influenced 
by  correct  principles,  and  whose  deportment  may 
promote  the  discipline  of  the  institution,  giving  a 
preference  to  persons  possessing  qualities  fitting 
them  for  teachers,  and  who  intend  to  devote  them- 
selves to  that  occupation. 

The  Managers  have  to  regret  the  loss,  by  death, 
of  their  esteemed  friend  and  colleague,  Paul  W. 
Newhall,  who  was  for  many  years  a  faithful  and 
very  usdPiil  member  of  their  &)ard. 

By  direction  of  the  Managers, 

Chaeles  YaRNAUCi 
Secretary. 

LABOI7B8  or  OO^ERNICUS. 

This  celebrated  astronomer  was  bom  in  Th<Hiie, 
in  Polish  Prussia,  in  1472. 

To  a  mind  sinsularly  bold  and  penetraling, 
Copernicus  united  habits  of  profound  study  and 
severe  observation.  Deeply  read  in  the  received 
doctrines  of  science,  he  examined  with  the  keen- 
est interest,  every  hint  which  the  philosophers  of 
antiquity  had  left  on  record  concerning  the  system 
of  nature.  For  more  than  thirty  years  he  watch- 
ed, with  unceasing  perseverance,  the  movements 
of  the  heavenly  Dodies.  By  the  construction  of 
superior  instruments,  he  compared  the  observed 
places  of  the  sun,  moon  and  planets,  with  their 
positions  computed  from  the  b^t  tables  founded 
on  the  theory  of  Ptolemy.^  The  hypothesis  of 
uniform  circular  motion,  had  oridnally  been 
adopted,  to  preserve  the  simplicity  of  nature,  and 
with  true  philosophy.     But  as  one  irregularity 


*  The  lystem  of  Ptolemy,  who  liyed  in  the  fint  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era,  assigned  an  immoveable  po- 
sition to  the  earth,  around  which  he  supposed  the 
whole  host  of  sun,  moon  and  stars  to  revolve  daily. 
This  doctrine  was  admitted  without  dispute  at  the 
tima  when  Copernicus  appeared* 
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iffter  another  had  been  disooyered  in  the  moye- 
ments  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  each  of  which  must 
be  explained  on  the  circular  hypothesis,  one  circle 
had  been  successiyely  added  to  another,  until  to 
preserve  simplicity^  the  system  had  grown  to  the 
most  extravagant  complexity.  The  primitive  idea 
of  simplicity  was  a  just  one,  founded  in  nature, 
and  adopted  in  reason.  But  after  thirty  years  of 
vain  effort  to  harmonize  the  phenomena  of  the 
heavens  with  the  theory  of  Ptolemy,  after  entang- 
ling himself  in  a  maze  of  complexity  in  his  effort 
to  preserve  simplicity,  Copernicus  was  at  last 
driven  to  doubt,  and  doubt  soon  grew  into  dis- 
belief. By  a  close  examination  of  the  motions  of 
Mercuiy  and  Yenus,  he  found  that  these  planets 
always  accompanied  the  san,  participated  in  its 
movements,  and  never  receded  from  it  except  to 
limited  distances.  The  uniformity  of  their  oscil- 
lations, from  the  one  side  to  the  other  of  the  sun, 
suggested  their  revolution  about  that  luminary, 
in  orbits,  whose  planespassed  nearly  through  the 
eye  of  the  observer.  Tke  Egyptians  had  reached 
to  this  doctrine,  had  communicated  it  to  Pythago- 
ras, who  taught  it  to  his  countrymen,  nearly  two 
thousand  years  before  the  time  of  Copemicus. 

If,  then,  simplicity  imperiously  demanded  the 
abandonment  oi  the  earth  as  the  great  centre  of 
motion,  in  the  search  for  a  new  centre,  a  multi- 
tude of  circumstances  pointed  to  the  sun.  It  was 
the  largest  and  most  brilliant  of  all  the  heavenly 
bodies.  It  gave  life  to  the  moon  and  planets.  It 
gave  life  to  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants.  It  was 
certainly  accompanied  by  two  satellites,  and  above 
all,  it  was  so  rdated  to  the  eurth,  that  if  motion 
in  the  one  was  abandoned,  it  must  instantly  and 
without  a  moment's  hesitation,  be  transferred  to 
the  other.  Long  did  the  philosopher  hesitate, 
perplexed  with  <K)nbts,  surrounded  by  prejudice, 
embarrassed  with  difficulties,  but  finally  rising 
superior  to  every  consideration  save  truth,  he 
quitted  the  earth,  swept  boldly  throu^  space, 
and  planted  himstf  upon  the  sun.  with  an 
imagination  endowed  with  the  most  extraordinary 
tenacity,  he  carried  with  him  all  tiie  phenomena 
of  the  heavens,  which  were  so  fEuniliar  to  his  eye, 
while  viewed  from  the  earth.  A  long  train  of 
investigation  was  now  before  him.  He  com- 
mences with  his  now  distant  earth.  Its  immo- 
bility is  ^ne — ^he  beholds  it  sweeping  round  the 
heavens  in  the  precise  track  once  followed  by  the 
sun.  The  same  constellations  mark  its  career, 
the  same  periodic  time,  the  same  inequalities  of 
motion ;  all  that  the  sun  has  lost  the  earth  has 
gained. 

Thus  far  the  change  had  been  without  results. 
He  now  gives  his  attention  to  the  planets.  Here 
a  most  beautiful  scene  broke  upon  his  senses. 
The  complex  wanderings  of  the  planets,  their 
stations,  their  retrograde  motions,  all  disappeared, 
and  he  beheld  them  sweeping  harmoniously 
around  him.  The  earth  deprived  of  her  immo- 
bility, started  in  her  orbit,  joined  her  sister 
planctS;  and  gave  perfection  to  the  system.    The 


oscillations  of  Mercury  and  Yenus  were  converted 
into  regular  revolutions,  still  holding  their  places^ 
nearest  to  the  sun ;  then  came  the  earth,  next 
Mars,  and  Jupiter,  and  last  of  all  Saturn  away  in 
the  distance,  slowly  pursuing  his  mighty  orbit. 
All  were  moving  in  the  same  direction,  their 
paths  filling  the  same  belt  of  the  heavens. 

Charmed  with  this  beautiful  scene,  the  philoso* 
pher  'turns  to  an  examination  of  the  moon.  Was 
she,  too,  destined  to  take  her  place  among  the 
planets.  A  shdrt  investigation  revealed  her  true 
oharaeter.  She  could  not  be  a  planet  revolving 
about  the  sun  inierior  to  the  earth's  orbit,  for  S 
so  she  would  have  imitated  the  oscillations  of 
Mercury  and  Yenus.  She  was  not  a  planet  le* 
Yolving  around  the  sun,  exterior  to  the  orbit  of 
the  earth,  for  in  that  case  she  must  have  imitated 
the  stations  and  retrogradations  of  Mars,  Jupiter, 
and  Saturn.  The  invariability  of  her  diameter  as 
seen  firom  the  earth,  joined  to  these  considera- 
tions, established  the  &ct  of  her  secondary  char- 
acter, and  like  a  favourite  minister  who  accom- 
panies his  dethroned  monarch  in  his  exile,  so  did 
the  faithful  moon  cling  to  the  earth  and  follow  it 
in  its  wanderinsB  through  space. 

Such  is  the  beautifnl  system  wrought  out  by 
the  great  Polish  philosopher.  Far  finom  perfect 
it  was  founded  in  truth,  and  although  improve- 
ment might  and  must  come,  revolution  could 
never  shake,  its  firm  foundation.  While  the 
more  prominent  irregularities  in  the  planetary 
motions  were  removed  by  constituting  the  sun 
the  centre  of  motion,  there  yet  remained  an  in- 
crease and  decrease  in  the  orbitual  velocities  of 
all  the  planets,  now  including  the  earth  among 
the  number,  which  were  inexplicable.  The  planets 
did  not  revolve,  then,  in  circles  whose  exact 
centre  was  occupied  by  the  sun.  The  moon's 
orbit  was  not  a  circle,  whose  exact  centre  was 
the  earth ;  and  to  explain  these  unfortunate  irre- 
gularities, Copemicus,  clinging  to  circular  motion, 
as  the  world  had  done  for  2000  years,  was  driven 
to  adopt  the  same  expedients  which  characterised 
the  theories  of  Ptolemy :  the  eccentric  and  epicy- 
cle were  fastened  upon  the  new  system  of  astro- 
nomy. Yet  another  difficulty  embarrassed  the 
mind  of  Copemicus.  In  giving  to  the  earth  a 
rotation  on  its  axis  once  in  twenty-four  hours,  he 
explained  the  apparent  revolution  of  the  starry 
heavens.  This  axis  of  rotation,  it  was  readily 
seen,  must  ever  remain  parallel  to  itself  in  the 
annual  revolution  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit.  Being 
in  this  way  carried  round  such  a  vast  circumfer- 
ence, the  prolongation  of  the  axis  ought  to  pierce 
the  northern  heavens  in  a  series  of  points  which 
would  form  a  curve  so  large  as  not  to  escape  de- 
tection. But  no  such  curve  appeared,  the  north 
pole  of  the  heavens,  scratinized  with  the  most 
delicate  instruments,  preserved  its  position,  immo- 
vablv  throughout  the  entire  revolution  of  the 
earth  in  its  orbit,  and  to  escape  from,  this  diffi- 
culty there  was  no  alternative  but  to  admit  that 
the  distance  of  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars  wai 
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80  great  that  the  diameter  of  tht  earth's  orbit, 
equal  to  200,000,000*  of  miles,  was  absolutely 
nothing,  when  compared  with  that  mighty  dis- 
tance. 

Under  these  circamstanoes,  it  is  not  wonderfnl 
that  Copemicas  should  have  promnlflod  his  bjb- 
tern  with  extreme  diffidence  and  only  after  long 
delay;  indeed  his  great  work,  setting  forth  his 
doctrines,  was  never  read  by  its  author  in  print, 
and  only  reached  him  in  time  to  cheer  his  dying 
moments. 

We  cannot  then  be  surprised,  that  the  new 
system  was  received  with  doubt  and  distrust,  or 
rather  that  it  was  for  a  long  while  absolutely  re- 
jected. 

But  the  revolution  had  been  commenced.  A 
few  bold  minds  were  struck  with  the  simplicity 
and  beauty  of  the  conjectures  of  Copernicus;  and 
when  the  exigencies  of  the  age  demand  genius, 
it  seems  to  rise  spontaneously.  The  mind  had 
persevered  in  a  system  founded  in  reason,  and 
which  nothing  short  of  this  very  perseverance 
could  have  demonstrated  to  be  erroneous.  Like 
the  traveller,  who  is  uncertain  which  of  two 
roads  to  take,  he  refiocts,  reasons,  and  decides, 
and  even  if  his  choice  be  a  wrong  one,  it  would  be 
folly  to  stop  before  fully  oonvini^  that  he  had 
chosen  erroneously. 

But  the  mind  is  once  again  in  the  path  of 
truth ;  and  after  wandering  twenty  long  centuries 
in  darkness,  which  grew  deeper  and  deeper,  the 
change  from  darkness  to  light  gives  vigor  to  its 
movements,  and  its  future  achievements  are  des- 
tined to  be  rapid  and  glorious. 

Here  let  us  pause  for  a  moment,  on  the  boun- 
dary which  divides  ancient  from  modem  science, 
and  glance  at  the  collateral  circumstances  which 
were  found  to  modify  and  retard  the  investiga^ 
tions  which  had  commenced.  The  old  doctrines 
of  philosophy  and  astronomy,  had  become  inti- 
mately interwoven  with  human  society.  Ptolemy, 
and  Plato,  and  Aristotle,  were  r^^ed  with  a 
8ort  of  reverential  awe. 

Thus  entrenched  and  defended,  none  but  the 
most  daring  spirit  would  enter  the  conflict  against 
such  unequal  odds.  Conscious  of  these  difficul- 
ties, Copernicus  had  wisely  avoided  collision,  and 
gave  his  doctrines  to  the  world  with  such  caution 
as  not  to  provoke  attack.  But  this  armed  neu- 
trality could  not  long  endure.  If  the  new  doc- 
trine were  founded  in  error,  left  to  itoelf  it  would 
never  advance,  and  would  soon  auietly  sink  into 
oblivion.  On  the  contrary,  should  it  prove  to  be 
based  upon  truth,  no  power  could  arrest  its  pro- 

•  In  the  time  of  Copernicus,  the  diameter  of  the 
carth^t  orbit  wa«  supposed  to  be  much  less  than  it  actu- 
ally is.  According  to  that  astronomer,  the  distance 
of  the  sun  was  1179  semidiameters  of  the  earth; 
whereas,  recent  investigations  have  shown  its  distance 
to  be  23,603  of  those  semidiameters.  Still  the  fact 
that  the  axis  of  the  earth  was  always  directed  to  the 
same  part  of  the  visible  heavens,  must  have  been  a 
source  of  difficulty  at  that  day.^£]>.  ' 


gresB,  (»>  stay  its  development  The  contest 
must  come  sooner  or  later,  and  demanded  in  those 
who  should  battle  for  the  truth  the  rarest  quali- 
HeB.'^Mitclui's  Plandaayand  SieUctr  World. 

For  Friends'  Rvriew. 
TOBAOOO. 

The  article  published  in  a  late  number  of  the 
"  Review,"  respecting  the  use  of  Tobacco  and  its 
effects  upon  health,  cleanliness,  good  manners, 
&c.,  has  reminded  the  writer  m  this,  of  his 
having  fallen  into  the  habit  when  about  fifteen 
vcars  old.  At  first  it  frequently  made  me  sick, 
but  by  perseverance  I  became  a  confirmed  smoker, 
and  continued  in  the  practice  about  forty-eight 
years,  during  which  time  I  made  use  of  from  two 
to  six  cigars  per  day,  at  an  average  cost  of  one 
cent  each,  and  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  not 
less  than  six  hundred  doUars  during  that  period. 
In  the  spring  of  1845  I  gave  up  the  practice, 
and  find  from  experience  that  I  am  much  better 
and  more  comfortable  without  it  than  whilst  in 
the  habit  of  using  it,  and  can  very  cordially  re- 
spond to  the  scntmient,  that  ''  it  is  highly  desi> 
rable  that  men  of  reflection  should  bestow  more 
attention  upon  its  evili  and  inconvenieneea  than 
they  usually  do."  It  is  gratifying  to  notice  the 
reformation  of  late  years  which  has  taken  place 
amon^  Friends  in  rewd  to  this  habit ;  many,  it 
is  believed,  have  decuued  chewing  and  smoking, 
and  fewer  among  the  younger  members  of  society 
fall  into  the  practice  than  was  formerly  the  case. 

In  the  year  1798,  my  finther,  a  minister  in  the 
Society  of  Friends,  went  from  the  State  of  Mary- 
land as  companion  with  Joshua  Evans  to  attend 
Virginia  Yearly  Meeting.  He  was  in  the  prac- 
tice of  smoking,  but  knowing  that  Joshua  had  a 
decided  testimony  to  bear  against  the  use  of  to> 
bacco,  he  declined  using  it  (with  a  single  excep- 
tion) during  the  course  of  their  religious  visit  and 
for  some  time  afterwards.  During  this  visit,  and 
whilst  they  were  attending  ofie  of  the  sittings  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting,  Joshua  Evans,  in  a  very 
weighty  manner,  bore  a  clear  and  emphatic  tes- 
timony against  ihe  use  of  tobacco,  and  said  that 
it  was  his  faith  and  belief  that  the  day  would 
come  when  this  religious  society  (Friends)  would 
have  to  bear  a  testimony  against  the  practice,  and 
told  the  young  men  who  were  present  to  write  it 
down,  believing,  as  he  then  did,  that  it  was  pro- 
bable the  child  was  bom  who  would  live  to  see 
that  day.  K  the  Society  of  Friends,  as  a  body, 
should  ever  bear  a  testimony  against  the  use  of 
any  article  the  product  of  slave  labour,  surely 
this  is  the  article,  being  useless,  and  in  most  in- 
stances injurious,  as  also  involving  a  waste  of 
time  and  means,  which  ought  to  be  better  em- 
ployed. H.  B. 


The  time  which  is  spent  in  idleness,  bitter  re- 
pentance afterwards  seeks  in  vain  to  recall. 

Bbnr. 
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For  Frieodr  R«Tl«ir. 
BSLT  IN8XBU0TI0N. 

I  hxve  a  few  words  to  say  to  the  younger 
readers  of  the  Review.     Aocumuktion  is  almost 
idways  the  result  of  the  use  of  moderate  meams, 
and  the  abstinenoe  from  waste.     This*  all  admit 
to  be  true  of  money ;  it  is  more  especially  true  of 
knowledge.    The  steady  use  of  such  means  as 
are  within  our  reach,  and  the  careful  employment 
of  those  minutes  which  may  be  saved  from  neces- 
sary employments,  will  secure  to  most  young  peo- 
ple in  this  countrvy  such  a  stock  of  information 
as  will  invifforate  by  exercising  their  minds,  and 
fit  them  to  be  useful  members  of  any  community 
in  which  they  may  dwell.     Take  the  subject  of 
geography.     There  are  few  of  our  readers  who 
may  not  have  access  to  a  first  book  of  geography, 
and  to  Mitchell's  or  some  other  school  atlas.    No 
family  of  Friends  ought  to  be  allowed  to  continue 
in  want  of  them.     Let  any  young  person  sit 
down  and  examine  the  figure  of  the  earth,  and 
get  some  notion  of  the  great  natural  divisions  of 
the  surface,  and  of  the  artificial  divisions  mai-ked 
on  the  map  in  order,  to  fix  in  the  mind  the  relative 
position  of  places.     A  very  little  time  spent  in  this 
way  will  give  him  all  the  elementaiy  knowledge 
which  is  needed  to  enable  him  to  commence  the 
daily  accumulation  of  the  interesting  facts  which 
constitute  geography.     Most  families  have  access 
to  some  periodical  paper ;  all  would  be  benefited 
by  taking  the  Beview.     Now  let  no  one  of  our 
young  r^ers  think  that  he  has  got  from  this 
paper  what  the  money  paid  for  it  entitles  him  to 
receive,  until  he  has  carefully  hunted  out  every 
place  mentioned  in  it,  and  found  where  it  is 
situated  on  the  map.     Let  him  mark  the  hemis- 
phere, the  continent,  the  state  or  kingdom ;  if  it 
be  a  town  lot  him  notice  on  what  river  it  is  situa- 
ted, whether  near  the  sea  or  inland.     Let  him 
trace  the  river  to  its  source,  and  see  what  other 
towns  are  upon  it;  then  lot  him  turn  to  his 
geography  book,  and  read  what  he  can  find  about 
the  people  that  live  there.'*'    Let  this  be  done 
steadily  and  carefully  for  a  few  weeks,  and  the 
voung  pupil  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  much 
ho  has  learned  about  geography,  not  only  without 
trouble,  but  with  positive  pleasure.    Let  him 
pursue  it  for  months,  habitually,  and  he  will  find 
that  not  only  are  a  great  many  geographical  facts 
acquired,  but  his  interest  in  the  subjects  in  con- 
nection with  which  the  names  occur,  is  vastly 
increased.    Every  time  he  finds  a  place  men- 
tioned which  he  has  thus,  as  it  were,  discovert 
for  himself,  he  will  hail  it  as  an  old  friend.     He 
understands  what  is  said  about  i^  at  once,  and 
from  the  greatly  increased  pleasure  with  which 

*  No  better  book  can  be  used  as  a  book  of  reference 
by  the  student,  yoang  or  old,  than  the  work  known  by 
the  title  of  **  Baldwin's  Universal  Prononncing  Ga- 
zetteer.'' It  is  the  prodnction  of  a  scholar,  and  is  re- 
markable for  its  accuracy,  no  less  than  the  amount  of 
knowledge  which  it  communicates. 


he  reads,  he  beoomes  desirous  of  extending  his 
inquiries  in  other  directions.  Thus  a  taste  for 
improving  reading  is  formed.  Every  good  book, 
and  he  who  thus  forms  his  own  taste,  will  not  be 
so  likely  to  read  others,  adds  to  his  stock  of  re- 
membered knowledge.  I  say,  remembered,  for  the 
habit  of  applying  the  knowledge  which  he  has  thus 
formed,  fixes  it,and  he  has  it  always  ready  to  use. 
He  who  reads  in  this  way,  reads  slowly ;  he  a^- 
quires  the  halnt  of  thinking  of  what  he  reads. 
No  man  can  fully  estimate  the  importance  of  such 
a  habit  If  our  young  friend  now  has  access  to 
a  preparative  meeting,  or  neighbourhood  library, 
having  laid  the  foundation  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
earths  surface,  he  is  prepared  to  read  with  plea- 
sure and  profit,  books  of  travels,  or  history.  Let 
him  continue  his  early  habit;  let  not  a  town  or  a 
river,  a  lake  or  an  island  escape  him.  Every 
new  idea  now  acquired  will  link  itself  with  some 
other  one.  History  will  j»repare  the  way  for 
biography,  and  this  will  excite  an  interest  in  one 
or  more  of  the  various  branches  of  knowledge,  the 
successful  pursuit  of  which  has  render^  so  many 
names  illustrious.  Let  our  young  friends  try 
how  many  delightful  and  profitable  hours  they 
may,  by  these  simple  means,  rescue  tram  the  waste 
of  idleness,  or  the  abuse  of  gossip,  or  yet  more 
injurious  pastimes.  Ascham. 

Ffom  the  L4Nidoo  Quartarlj  Bevtow. 
POPULAS  SCISNOE. 

Not  only  loss  of  money,  but  loss  of  life  and 
limb,  is  sometimes  the  result  of  inattention  to 
natural  laws.  Persons  who  ride  in  a  carriage 
seldom  reflect,  unless  they  read  it  in  a  book  of 
science,  that  the  motion  of  the  vehicle  is  commu- 
nicated to  themselves,  and  that  whatever  the  rate 
at  which  they  travel,  they  have  a  fprward  impulse 
to  the  same  amount.  A  horse  runs  away }  they 
leap  out,  and  expect  to  alight  as  gently  as  if  the 
carriage  was  standing  still :  instead  of  which  they 
are  hurried  to  the  ground  with  their  acquired 
velocity,  and  probably  break  their  legs,  if  they 
are  not  killed  upon  the  spot.  But  terror  often 
impels  to  rashness  where  knowledge  counsels 
prudence.  It  is  not  the  only  occasion  in  which 
science  is  easier  to  learn  than  to  apply.  No  one 
can  be  better  aware  than  a  seaman  that  the  world 
is  round,  and  yet  a  sailor  was  once  flogged  because 
his  captain  had  forgotten  it.  Two  men-of-war, 
one  larger  than  the  other,  were  sailing  in  com- 
pany, when  the  man  on  the  look-oat  from  the 
larger  descried  a  ship  in  the  horizon,  which  was 
not  reported  by  the  watch  of  the  smaller  vessel. 
The  cat-of-nine-tails  was  the  penalty  of  his  negli- 
gence. But  the  same  occurrence  happening  shortly 
afterwards  to  a  second  person,  it  was  remembered 
that  the  taller  mast  could  overlook  a  portion  of 
the  curvature  of  the  earth  which  must  interpose 
to  hide  distant  objects  from  the  man  on  the 
lower,  and  that  the  sole  fault  of  the  supposed 
culprit  was,  not  to  have  been  able  to  see  through 
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the  ocean.  The  uieodote  is  related  in  the  '  Frag- 
ments of  Yojages  and  Travels ;'  and  those  who 
have  not  read  it  there  should  do  so,  for  the  story 
that  has  been  told  bj  Basil  Hall  most  lose  in  the 
repetition. 

The  inconyenience  and  injuries  which  arise 
from  an  ignorance  of  natural  philosophy  are 
casual,  and  happen  comparatively  to  few;  but 
the  advantages  of  knowledge  are  certain  and  con- 
stant It  is  an  especial  characteristio  of  natural 
philosophy  that  the  subjects  of  its  lessons  hem  us 
in  on  every  side.  We  live  and  move  in  the  midst 
of  them.  Were  it  to  be  stndied  solely  with  refer- 
ence to  its  domestic  uses  and  bearings,  those  who 
made  acquaintance  with  it  for  the  first  time  would 
learn,  with  equal  surprise  and  deliffht,  that,  appli- 
ed to  every-day  facts  about  which  tiiere  seemed 
to  be  nothing  to  know,  it  unfolds  a  world  to  which 
indifference  is  blind.  Wherever  he  may  be  and 
whatever  he  is  doing— sleeping,  dressing,  eating, 
drinking,  walking,  riding — ^man  has  within  him- 
self and  the  objects  which  suiround  him,  a  per- 
petual exemplification  of  the  greatest  discoveries 
of  some  of  the  noblest  intellects  that  ever  adorned 
the  earth.  If  the  speculations  of  science  are  sub- 
lime, the  materials  from  which  it  is  constructed 
or  to  which  it  applies, 'are  ordinarily  the  homely 
things  which  we  see  and  touch  and  taste  eveiy 
instant  of  our  lives.  Nature,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
is  a  humble  artificer.  What  she  does  on  a  grand 
scale  she  reproduces  on  a  small  one.  Newton's 
eye,  glancing  from  earth  to  heaven,  saw  the  cause 
of  the  planetary  motions  in  the  fall  of  an  apple ; 
and  a  school-boy  who  whirls  a  stone  in  a  sling,  has 
actually  produced  a  close  imitation  of  the  machi- 
nery which  is  hurrying  the  earth  round  the  sun. 
The  man  6f  science  that  sips  his  cup  of  tea  and 
ponders  its  phenomena  must  summon  to  his  aid 
nydrostatics,  pneumatics,  chemistry,  with  some 
of  the  most  refined  and  beautiful  parts  of  optics; 
and  though  he  should  be  what  Dr.  Johnson  play- 
fully styled  himself,  '  a  hardened  and  a  shameless 
teardrinker,  whose  kettle  has  scarcely  time  to 
cool,'  he  would  find  that  he  had  finished  his  tea- 
drinking  long  before  he  had  exhausted  the  philo- 
sophical lessons.  Or  to  take  an  instance,  the 
most  unlike  we  can  recaU — ^the  almanac,  which  is 
in  every  house  and  hand,  is  a  mere  convenience 
of  domestic  life ;  but  how  intimately  is  it  con- 
nected with  tho  laws  of  the  universe  f  Not  one 
in  a  thousand  properly  comprehends  it  for  the 
want  of  a  general  idea  of  the  movements  in  the 
solar  system.  The  theory  of  eclipses,  the  changes 
of  the  moon,  the  distinction  between  mean  and 
apparent  time,  are  matters  about  which  the  cur- 
rent notions  are  vague  or  erroneous.  M.  Comte 
heard  a  well-educated  man  tell  a  youth,  at  a 
striking  eclipse  of  the  sun,  that  the  obscuration 
would  have  been  greater  if  the  moon  had  been 
full.  He  fancied  that  the  larger  the  moon  ap- 
peared the  more  it  must  obstruct  the  solar  lisht : 
m  total  ignorance  that  if  we  see  the  whole  of  its 
illuminated  face  it  cannot  be  revolving  between 


us  and  the  sun.  When  it  interposes  to  cut  off 
the  solar  rays  and  cause  an  eclipse^  its  dark  side 
is  of  necessity  to  the  earth. 

In  every  object  there  is  something  to  see  be- 
yond what  common  eyes  can  behold.  The  mar- 
vellous o^rations  of  nature  are  incessantly  re- 
ceiving fresh  illustrations.  Ingenuity  is  taxed  to 
apply  the  principles  with  which  we  are  stored, 
and  we  have  the  double  pleasure  of  familiarity 
and  novelty — of  old  truths  in  an  unexpected  form. 
If  Lord  Bacon  could  say  that  the  history  of  the 
world,  without  literary  history,  was  as  the  effigy 
of  Polyphemus  with  his  eye  out — ^that  part  being 
wanting  which  did  most  show  the  i^irit  and  life 
— ^it  is  no  less  certain  that  nature  is  without  its 
eye^  its  spirit,  its  life,  to  him  that  remains  igno> 
rant  of  its  interior  laws.  It  may  be  made  to  min- 
ister, through  its  ordinary  operations  or  through 
the  instrumentality  of  others,  to  his  bodily  com- 
forts, but  it  is  only  through  his  own  exertions 
that  it  can  minister  to  his  mind.  Natural  philo- 
sophy is  like  the  Genius  of  the  Allegories.  The 
ordinary  gazera  behold  the  vision,  but  he  alone 
can  inform  them  of  its  meaning.. 

The  universal  presence  of  the  materials  of 
science  peculiarly  adapts  it  for  the  instruction  oi 
children. 

When  the  world  is  new  its  phenomena  never 
fail  to  excite  attention  and  provoke  inquiry.  Tet 
while  we  endeavour,  and  often  vainly  endeavour, 
to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  children  in  studies  to 
which  they  are  naturally  averse,  we  strangely 
neglect  to  avail  ourselves  of  their  instinctive 
tastes,  and  by  our  negligence  convert  their  ardour 
to  indifference.  Wonder  ceases  with  novelty,  and 
curiosity  ceases  with  wonder,  and  we  soon  sit 
down  Quietly  under  an  ignorance  we  no  longer 
feel.  We  repress  the  uiousand  interrogations 
with  which  children  assail  us,  till  they  become 
habituated  to  the  want  of  knowledge  and  forget 
that  the  craving  ever  existed.  Tne  little  boy 
marvels  why  spectacles  enable  his  grandfather  to 
see,  and  his  grandfather,  who  once  marvelled,  too^ 
is  now  content  with  the  result,  and  leaves  the 
cause  to  the  optician.  By  marking  and  obeying 
the  bent  of  youthful  inquisitiveness,  we  should 
fill  the  mind  with  an  additional  class  of  ideas 
that  use  would  make  as  fieimiliar  as  the  mother- 
tongue,  and  invest  with  interest  a  multitude  of 
objects  upon  which  now  we  gaze  with  listless, 
because  with  nndisoeming  eyes.  Those  who 
assume  that  the  curiosity  m  children  to  know  is 
not  accompanied  by  the  capacity  to  understand, 
would  find  on  a  trial  that  their  aptitude  is  greater 
than  we  commonly  suppose.  To  attempt  to 
thrust  upon  liiem  at  the  outset  a  connected  system 
of  natural  philosophy  would,  indeed,  be  absurd  : 
at  first  they  must  be  followed  rather  than  led. 
We  must  wait  their  questions,  suffer  their  dis- 
cursiveness, tell  them  what  they  are  willing  to 
learn,  and  not  eveiything  there  is  to  be  told. 

But  thdr  teachers  must  understand  what 
they  attempt  to  e^itain.    Childrai  are  not  to  be 
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imposed  npon,  like  their  elders,  by  mjstio  verbi- 
age }  and  we  infallibly  confuse  wem  when  we 
are  confused  ourselves.  Aptitude  on  their  part 
must  be  met  bj  intelligence  and  skiUulness  on 
oars.  It  is  indeed  the  great  drawback  to  the 
scheme  that  the  requisite  qualifications  are  rarely 
to  be  met  with  in  mothers,  upon  whom  the  early 
education  of  children  devolves;  and  the  defi- 
eiency  is  one  which,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been 
said  of  the  unfitness  of  the  study  for  the  sex, 
we  cannot  but  think  they  would  do  well  to  supply. 

(To  be  coatiDutd.) 
ON    TAITH. 

There  are  two  sorts  or  decrees  of  Faith : — the 
first  is,  that  by  which  the  mmd  gives  its  assent 
to  the  truth  of  a  thins  on  the  testimony  of 
another;  the  second  is  of  a  more  exalted  nature, 
being  of  Divine  origin,  and  is  a  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  By  the  first,  we  believe  in  the  existence 
of  Qod,  and  in  the  truths  which  he  has  revealed 
to  us  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  It  is  an  essential 
principle  in  the  beginning  of  the  spiritual  path ; 
'^for  he  that  cometh  to  Uod,  must  believe  that 
lie  is,  and  that  he  is  a  rewarder  of  them  that 
diligently  seek  him.''  Heb.  xi.  6.  And  if  we  put 
our  whole  trust  itt  him,  and  endeavor  in  all 
things  to  obey  him,  we  shall  be  in  a  state  of 
preparation  for  the  reception  of  that  true  and 
living  Faith  which  is  ''the  gift  of  God.''  Eph. 
ii.  8. 

It  is  only  by  this  Faith  that  we  shall  be 
enabled  to  overcome  aU  our  spiritual  enemies, 
and  clearly  to  understand  those  mysteries  which 
are  incomprehensible  to  human  reason ;  for  reason 
being  bom  of  man,  b  weak  and  uncertain,  and 
easily  errs ;  but  Faith,  being  bom  of  Gkid,  cannot 
err;  reason,  therefore,  must  follow  and  submit  to 
Faith,  not  go  before  and  control  it. 

It  is  by  Faith  ^at,  ''  being  justified,  we  have 
peace  with  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'' 
Bom.  V.  1.  And  when  this  precious  gift  has 
been  aranted  to  us,  it  produces  in  us  Hope,  Love, 
Confidence,  Joy,  and  Holiness  of  heart*  We 
shall  then  be  enabled  to  feel  an  entire  dependence 
on  the  goodness,  power,  justice,  and  mercy  of 
God,  and  a  confidence  in  his  promises;  as  well 
as  mord  fully  to  experience  and  comprehend  the 
operations  of  his  Spirit  on  the  mind. 

Faith  is  an  essential  requisite  for  the  proper 
performance  of  all  our  duties  to  God :  indeed, 
without  it  we  cannot  possibly  please  him,  Heb. 
xi.  6;  neither  should  we  ever  be  induced  to  seek 
him,  or  believe  in  the  influence  of  his  Holy 
Spirit  upon  our  souls.  It  is  by  faith  that  we 
are  supported  in  our  path  to  p^ioe,  and  are 
enabled  to  persevere  through  the  difficulties  and 
besetments,  which  we  may  have  to  encounter  on 
our  way :  it  is  dirough  this  holy  prindple  that 


we  suffer  the  pains  of  dryness,  and  want  of  con- 
solation, without  faintine;  being  thereby  strength- 
ened to  "  endure,  as  seemg  him  who  is  invisible.'' 
Heb.  xi.  27.  And  it  is  onlv  by  faith  that  we 
can  attain  to  the  practice  of  true,  inward,  and 
spiritual  prayer. — Guide  to  Peace. 


WHAT  DO  SOLDIERS  FIGHT  FOR? 

A  gentleman  and  lady  residing  in  England, 
went  with  their  son — quite  a  chud — ^to  view  a 
splendid  picture  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  painted 
by  an  eminent  artist :  they  were  delighted  with 
the  beauty  and  execution  of  Uie  pamting.  <'  But 
father,"  said  the  child,  after  gasing  intently  on 
the  battle  scene,  *'  what  was  it  all  for  V  <  What 
f«p,  my  son? — ^why  it  was — ^it  was — ^you  had 
better  ask  your  mother.'  But  the  child  could 
set  no  better  information  from  the  mother ;  so 
uey  advised  him  to  enquire  of  the  exhibitor,  an 
old  soldier,  who  had  been  in  many  battles.  "  Sir," 
inquired  the  boy,  '^  what  did  those  people  in  the 
picture  fight  farV  <What  for,'  replied  the 
pusxled  official,  '  why,  I  cannot  teU  what  it  was 
for;  I  never  thought  of /Adrf  before.* — Jldvocate  of 
Peace. 


•See  Rom.  V.2. 
Aett  XV.  9« 


1  Pet.  i.  8.    Epb.  iii.  IS,  and 


'  He  that  leep§th  his  motuhy  isspeih  his  /f/«."— Prov. 
ziii.  3. 

**  Guard  well  thy  lipt ;"  none,  none  can  know 
What  evils  from  the  tonjcae  may  flow ; 
What  guilt,  what  grief  may  be  mcurr'd. 
By  one  incautious,  hasty  word. 

"  Be  slow  to  speak;"  look  well  within. 
To  check  what  there  may  lead  to  sin, 
And  pray  unceasingly  for  aid. 
Lest,  anawares,  thou  be  betray'd. 

Condemn  not — ^jodge  not, — not  to  man 
Is  given  bis  brother's  faults  to  scan ; 
One  task  is  thine,  and  one  alone. 
To  search  out,  and  subdue  thine  own. 

Indulge  no  murmurings — Oh  restraia 
Those  lips,  so  ready  to  complain ; 
And  if  they  can  be-number«d,  count 
Of  one  day's  mercies  the  amount! 

Shun  vain  discussions,  trifling  themes; 
Dwell  not  on  earthly  hopes  or  schemes  s 
Let  words  of  wisdom,  meekness,  love. 
Thy  heart's  true  renovation  prove. 

Bet  God  before  thee;  every  word 
Thy  lips  pronounce,  hy  him  is  heard ; 
Oh !  could'st  thou  realize  this  thought. 
What  care,  what  caution  would  be  taught. 

Think  on  thy  parting  hour ;  ere  long 
The  approach  of  death  may  chain  thy  tongue; 
And  powerless  all  attempts  be  found, 
To  articidate  one  meaning  sound. 

«  The  time  is  short  "—this  day  may  be 
The  very  last  assigned  to  thee ; 
So  speak,  that  should'st  thou  ne'er  speak  more, 
Thou  may'st  not  this  day's  words  deplore. 
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Every  ^an  has,  in  his  own  life,  follies  enough 
•^in  his  dwn  mind  troubles  enough ;  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties  deficiences  enough — ^in  his 
own  fortunes  evils  enough,  without  being  curious 
about  the  (tffairs  of  others. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

EuROPK.— Liverpool  dates  to  the  19th  ult.  have 
been  received  by  the  steamer  Niagara.  There  is 
nothiny^  of  special  interest  from  England.  In  Ire- 
land, famine  and  disease  are  sweeping  off  great 
numbers  of  the  people,  and  emigration  is  going  on 
to  a  great  extent  among  the  middle  ch^s  and 
small  proprietors.  In  Fmnce,  the  elections  for  the 
new  Assembly  had  passed  off  quietly,  but  the  re- 
mit was  not  fully  known.  The  latest  aocouot  re- 
presents that  52  departments,  electing  454  out  of 
the  whole  750  members,  hatd  been  heard  from. 
These  454  members  are  thus  classified,  Moderates 
298^  Democrats  and  Socialists  81,  doubtful  75.  In 
Paris,  a  list  of  the  successful  candidates  is  given, 
amounting  to  98,  of  whom  9  are  described  as 
Socialists^  9  as  Moderates,  and  the  remainder  as 
Bonapartist,  Ministerial,  and  Reactionist.  Ledru 
Rollin  and  Cavaisnao  are  elected.  Thiers  and 
Mole  defeated.  In  the  Assembly,  a  vote  of  want 
of  confidence  in  Ministers,  growing  out  of  the  Ro- 
man question,  was  defeatea  by  a  majority  of  37. 
On  the  1  Ith,  a  motion  for  the  impeachment  of  the 
President  and  his  ministers  was  defeated  on  the 
question  of  referring  it,  by  388  to  138.  At  the  last 
accounts  the  French  army  had  not  entered  Rome. 
The  Neapolitan  invading  army  had  been  defeated 
by  the  Romans  near  Albano.  It  is  said  that  a 
Spani^  force  has  landed  near  Rome.  The 
Austrians  were  attacking  Bologna,  but  had  not  yet 
succeeded  in  taking  it.  It  appears  that  the  party 
in  Palermo,  which  was  in  favour  of  submittmg  to 
the  Neapolitans,  had  been  overthrown,  and  that  the 
city  was  armed  for  resistance. 

Germany  is  in  great  confusion ;  the  people  and 
the  monarchs  seem  to  be  at  issue  almost  every- 
where. Prussia  has  recalled  her  deputies  from 
Frankfort,  and  invited  the  States  to  send  plenipo- 
tentiaries to  Berlin  to  draw  up  a  German  constitu- 
tion. It  appears,  however,  that  only  Hanover, 
Saxony,  and  Bavaria,  have  responded  to  the  latter 
call,  and  that  55  of  the  Frankfort  deputies  refused 
to  obey  the  King's  recalling  mandate.  The  town  of 
Eiberteldt,  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  was  at  the  latest  ad- 
vices in  the  poceession  of  a  force  of  republican  in- 
surgents, and  disturbances  had  oc<;urred  in  other 
towns  ojf  that  region.  The  Dresden  insurrection 
was  not  quelled  until  the  morning  of  the  9th,  when 
the  last  stronghold  of  the  insurgents  was  forced, 
after  a  desperate  combat.  A  formidable  republi- 
can rising  has  taken  place  in  the  Duchy  of  Baden, 
and  the  Grand  Duke  has  fied.  The  report  oi  the 
Hanover  insorreetion  is  contradicted. 

CALiroENJA.^A  late  arrival  fully  confirms  the 
previous  gold  stories,  with  considerable  additions. 
Diamonds  and  emeralds  are  now  said  to  be  found, 
as  well  as  silver,  platinum,  quicksilver,  and  coal. 
A  rough  diamond  nearly  the  size  of  a  hen's  e^  is 
reported  amon^  the  discoveries.  The  steamere 
California  and  Oregon  have  returned  to  Panama. 

New  Coin.— The  Gold  Dollar  has  made  its  ap- 
pearanoe.    In  size  it  is  considerably  less  than  a 


Cholera. — ^Three  deaths  by  Cholera  in  this  city 
were  officially  announced  on  the  evening  of  the 
30th.  The  victims  were  sdl  non-residents.  Two 
cases  were  reported  on  the  1st  inst.,  one  on  the 
2d,  (neither  of  which  proved  fatal)  none  on  the  3d 
or  4  th.  In  New  York  the  disease  prevails  to  a 
considerable  extent.  During  the  twenty -four  houra 
ending  at  noon  on  the  4th,  twenty-three  cases  and 
nine  deaths  were  officially  reported. 

Emancifatioh  in  Kbntuckt. — A  eonvention  of 
delegates  of  the  friends  of  Emancipation  in  Ken- 
tucky, was  held  at  the  Capitol  in  Frankfort,  on  the 
25th  and  26th  of  4th  month  last.  Twenty-six' 
counties  were  represented.  The  discussions  were 
animated  and  interesting,  the  principal  difference 
of  opinion  beins  upon  the  question,  whether  thtf 
convention  should  take  ground  in  favor  of  incorpo- 
rating into  the  new  Constitution,  a  plan  of  £man« 
cipation,  or  should  simply  endeavour  to  secure  to 
the  people,  the  future  n^ht  to  mature  and  carry 
out  a  system  of  emancipation,  without  the  necessity 
of  first  changing  the  Constitution.  The  advocates 
of  the  former  plan  were  of  opinion  that  a  bold  stand 
taken  by  the  convention,  would  encourage  the 
friends  of  Freedom  throughout  the  State  to  such 
efforts,  that  by  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  they  would  be  sufficiently 
powerful  to  secure  the  adoption  of  an  emancipation 
clause.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  contended  that 
the  friends  of  the  cause  were  not  yet  strong 
enough  to  risk  all  upon  the  action  of  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  ]  that  a  cllnse  reserving  to  the 
Legislature  and  the  people,  the  right  to  adopt  and 
perfect  a  suitable  plan,  would  be  more  likely  to 
flUcceed, — and  that  this  method  would  be  quite  as 
effectual  as  the  former.  The  majority  of  the  con- 
vention appears  to  have  favoured  the  latter  plan, 
which  was  proposed  in  the  resolutions  reported  by 
the  committee  of  one  firpm  each  county  representea. 
It  will  be  seen  that'tlie  resolutions  as  finally  adopt- 
ed, leave  the  emanci^tionists  free  to  urse  either 
method.  The  resolutions  finally  adopted  by  tho 
convention  were  as  fdlews: 

1 .  Believing  that  involuntary  hereditary  slavery, 
as  it  exists  by  law  in  this  State,  is  injurious  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  Commonwealth,  inconsistent  with 
the  fundamental  principles  of  free  p;overnment, 
contrary  to  the  natural  rights  of  mankind,  and  ad- 
verse to  a  pure  state  of  morals,  we  are  of  opinion 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  increased,  and  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  perpetuated  in  the  Commonwealth. 

2.  That  any  scheme  of  emancipation  ought  to  be 
prospective,  operating  exclusively  upon  negroes 
born  after  the  adoption  of  the  scheme,  and  con- 
nected with  colonization, 

3.  That  we  recommend  the  following  points  as 
those  to  be  insisted  on  in  the  new  Constitntion, 
and  that  candidates  be  run  in  every  county  in  the 
state^  favourable  to  these  or  similar  constitotimial 
provisions:  1.  The  absolute  prohibition  of  the 
importation  of  anymore  i«]aves  into  Kentucky. 
2.  The  complete  power  in  the  people  of  Kentucky, 
to  enforce  and  perfect  in  or  under  tne  new  Constitu- 
tion, a  system  of  gradual  prospective  emancipation 
of  slaves. 

4.  This  convention  confines  its  reeommendations 
to  the  question  of  slaverv,  and  makes  no  expres- 
sion of  opinion  on  any  other  topic. 

A  central  committee  was  appointed  to  promote 
the  views  of  the  convention  on  the  subject  of 
emancipation. 
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MEMORIALS  OF  REBECCA  JONES. 

(CopTTlghc  Meored.) 

No.    XLV. 

(CoDtlnued  from  page  595.) 

[These  Memoirs  having  been  published  in  an  octavo 
volume  of  361  pages,  by  Henrv  Longstreth,  No.  347 
High  street,  above  Ninth,  and  the  pecuniary  responsi- 
bility having  been  assumed  b^  himy  it  is  proper  here 
to  state,  that  whilst  the  remainder  of  these  numbers 
will  be  taken  from  the  printed  volume,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Editor  of  the  Review,  the  readers  of  this  Jour- 
nal have  not  seen  nearly  the  whole  of  the  contents  of 
the  book.  A  considerable  amount  of  additional  mat- 
ter, anecdotes,  letters,  &c.,  will  be  foaod  intersperaod 
through  the  volume.] 

R.  J.  TO  M.  ALLIN80N. 

Philadelphia,  2d  mo.,  1808 
Dear  Maryy — ^Thy  sisterly  oommunication  of 
14th  inst  is  very  aoocptable^  though  to  hear  of 
thy  dear  mother^s  continued  indisposition  calls 
forth  my  renewed  sympathy,  but  we  may  hope 
that  as  warm  weather  advances,  like  Thomas  Ell- 
wood's  Winter  Tree,  she  ''  will  bud  again  and 
shoot"  I  have  been  mostly  kept  at  home  this 
winter  by  the  succession  of  damp  weather,  which 
was  always  unfriendly  to  my  constitution,  but 
particularly  so  since  the  painful  debilitated  state 
of  my  limbs,  which  are  not  sufficiently  restored 
to  be  trusted  any  great  length  from  Brook's  court. 
Yet  I  am,  I  hope,  humbly  thankful  that  I  have 
been  mostly  free  from  those  rheumatic  affections, 
and  a  desire  is  mostly  cherished,  that  I  may  re- 
ceive the  present  dispensation  from  our  merciful 
Father,  with  due  submission,  and  become  more 
worthy  of  His  blessed  care  and  protection,  who 
hath  done  for  and  to  me  great  iiings^  and  who 
knows  best  how  to  deal  with  me,  a  poor  creature, 
for  my  good,  both  here  and  forever.  I  am  sorry 
to  hear  Siat  my  dear  fellow  pilgrims,  G.  and  S.  D., 
arc  suffering  under  bodily  infirmities.    I  feel  them 


often  near  to  my  best  life,  and  rejoice  in  believing 
that  the  Ancient  of  Days  will  not  leave  them. 

By  a  late  letter  from  M B ,  I  learn 

that  my  venerable  friend,  Sarah  Barney  of  Nan« 
tucket,  has  dosed  her  well  spent  life.  She  took 
sisterly  notice  of  me,  a  poor  stripling,  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  and  has  be^  inflexible  in  her  friendship 
ever  since.  I  have  loved  her  spirit,  and  her  great 
example,  and  wish  to  fdlow  it.   J^    *    *    *    * 


In  the  first  month  of  the  year  1809,  died  her 
valued  friend  John  Teas — an  upright  man — a 
self-sacrificing  philanthropist,  and  a  sincere  friend. 
In  the  yellow  fever,  during  successive  years,  he 
performed  those  painful  and  hazardous  services  to 
humanity  which  are  likely  to  be  owned  as  done 
unio  mm  by  the  great  Example,  who  <'  went 
about  doing  good.''  On  various  occasions  he 
aided  E.  Jones  in  carrying  out  her  schemes  of 
benevolence.  Although  the  state  of  her  health 
at  the  time  scarcely  warranted  the  effort,  she 
went  to  the  funeral,  and  was  largely  drawn  forth 
in  testimony,  opening  with  the  text, ''  Speak  ye 
comfortably  to  Jerusalem,  and  cry  unto  her,  that 
her  warfare  is  accomplished,"  &c.-— directing  the 
discourse  principally  to  his  widow,  and  affectmg 
most  of  the  company  to  tears. 

In  a  letter  to  Wm.  Botch,  4th  mo.  22d,  1811, 
after  noting  a  confinement  to  her  house  from 
indisposition  for  near  six  months,  she  says, ''  and 
yet,  to  the  praise  of  our  ever  adorable  Helper, 
who  hath  hitherto  sustained  and  upheld,  I  am  at 
times  enabled  to  set  up  my  Ebenezer.  Our 
Yearly  Meeting  ended  on  7th  day  last.  I  have 
been  enabled  to  attend  all  the  sittings  except  four, 
and  may  say  it  was  throughout  a  solemn 
and  very  large  meeting.  We  had  the  company 
of  dear  Susanna  Home,  and  of  Ann  Jessup  from 
Carolina — and  several  from  neighbouring  Yearly 
Meetings.  The  two  named  are  going  to  that  of 
New  York.  Among  thoee  who  were  able  to 
attend,  thou  wilt  be  (ueased  to  hear  of  G.  BiUwyn, 
S.  Smith,  Benj.  White,  Thos.  Soattorgood^  John 
Hoskins,  (now  in  his  84th  year,)  Bebe^  Wriffht, 
Leonard  and  Jane  Snowdon,  Sally  Cresson,  Ann 
Mifilin,  &o.,  who  nobly  showed  themselves  alive 
in  the  best  cause.  Also,  Jacob  Lindley,  who 
has  buried  his  wife  Buth  Anna.     M.  Pleasants 
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was  out  genendlj,  and  bean  np  admirablj.  Mj 
dear  friend  Catharine  Howell,  in  iier  74th  year, 
after  a  long  illneas,  was  a  few  months  since 
released  from  all  sorrow  and  pain.  Sarah  Har- 
rison is  yet  with  ns,  struggling  under  infirmities 
and  manifold  trials,  yet  often  favored  to  tell  of 
the  Lord's  goodness.  James  Simpscm,  near  tiiree 
weeks  ago,  after  a  short  •illness,  made  a  peaceful 
and  happy  close ;  fully  resided,  and  quite  sensi- 
ble, telling  those  around  him,  <'I  am  going." 
Lying  down  with  his  clothes  6n,  and  requesting  to 
be  turned  on  the  other  side,  he  said,  <<  it  is  done,*' 
and  ceased  breathing.  His  remains  were  interred 
at  Frankford,  amidst  a  large  company  of  Friends 
and  others.  I  could  not  but  desire,  "Let  me  die 
the  death  of  the  righteous,"  Ac. 

"T.  Scatterffood  mentioned  at  our  Monthly 
Meeting  yesteraay  his  prospect  of  attending  the 
Yearly  Meetiugs  at  New  York  and  Rhode  Island. 
Susanna  Home  and  Mary  Allinson  are  bound  the 
same  way,  ha^jng  Caleb  Shreeve,  a  valuable 
Friend  of  our  meeting  for  their  charioteer.  How 
I  should  rejoice  to  spend  a  little  time  among  you 
at  New  Bedford — ^but  as  that  is  not  to  be  expected 
bpr  me  again,  you  must  let  me  love  you,  as  I  do 
sincerely,  and  ask  for  the  consolation  of  continued 
remembrance  in  your  seasons  of  &vour." 

"I  have  received  an  account,"  she  notes,  "of 
the  peaceful  and  happy  close  of  my  truly  dear 
friend,  and  companion  in  gospel  labour  in  Eng- 
land, Christiana  Hustler;  who,  after  a  long  iU- 
ness,  in  the  80th  year  of  her  age,  died  at  her 
country  seat  at  Undercliffe,  Yorkshire,  the  27th 
of  6th  mo.,  1811.  And  on  the  14th  of  8th  mo. 
dear  James  Allinson  died  at  his  mother's  house 
in  Burlington,  aged  83  years,  leaving  a  precious 
wife  and  three  children  to  lament  their  irrepara- 
ble loss — whom  may  the  Lord  sustain  I" 

No  notes  or  letters  bearing  date  in  1812  have 
been  found.  It  appears  that  she  attended  at  least 
a  portion  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  the  4th 
month,  and  participated  in  its  ezereises,  although 
in  a  very  enfeebled  state.  Wo  are  informed  that 
in  one  of  its  sittings  she  was  eminently  &voured, 
drawing  a  comparison  between  the  state  of  the 
Church  Militant  and  that  of  the  Chureh  Triumph- 
ant, expressing  her  belief  that  it  was  designed  that 
there  should  be  a  travelling  towards  a  nearer 
approximation  to  the  latter  whilst  in  this  mili- 
tant state. 

Philadelpkia,  latday  of  the  year  1813. 
My  endeared  friend  and  sister  Sara/i  Hustler : 
— I  have  been  so  long  thy  debtor  that  I  hardly 
know  how  to  begin  the  excuse  which  is  necessary 
for  omitting  to  answer  thy  letter  of  the  28d  of 
8th  month  last,  and  one  from  dear  Martha  Routh, 
both  announcing  the  peaceful  and  favoured  end  of 
thy  honourable  and  precious  mother,  my  truly 
near  and  dear  companion,  which  deeply  afflicted 
me,  bdng  at  the  time  weak  and  low  both  in  body 
and  mind.  Yet  after  nature  was  a  little  relieved, 
my  soul  craved  that  I  might  also  die  the  death 


of  the  righteous,  and  my  latter  end  be  as  sweet 
and  as  happy  as  hers.  Yes,  my  dear,  I  well 
know  some  of  her  hiddw  conflicts,  and  that  her 
soul's  enemy  sorely  and  frequently  assailed  her. 
But  evefi  then^  her  head  was  covered  in  the  day 
of  battle,  and  for  an  helmet,  the  hope  of  salva- 
tion was  her  and  my  secret  rejoicing.  Oh,  her 
love  to  the  blessed  cause,  and  to  poor  me,  was 
wonderful,  surpassing  all  temporal  enjoyment; — 
yea,  we  were  Imit  as  Jonathan  and  David — and 
now  that  a  final  separation  has  taken  place,  and 
she  happily  removed  frem  ^^the  noise  of 
arehers,"  where  death  is  swallowed  up  in  life, 
and  hope  in  everlasting  enjoyment,  my  soul  wor- 
ships in  reverent  thankfulnesay  and  craves,  for 
myself  and  for  thee  and  thy  dear  brother,  that 
walking  humbly  by  the  same  rule,  and  minding 
the  same  thing,  we  may  approve  ourselves  aa 
followers  together  of  the  same  Lord,  who  hath 
led  captivity  captive,  and  given  the  like  precious 
gifts,  even  to  the  rebellious. 

My  spirit,  whilst  my  pen  is  in  motion,  salutes 
thee.  I  am  truly  glad  to  hear  of  thy  dedication 
to  the  service  of  the  Most  High,  and  I  wish  thee 
safely  and  wisely  to  move  in  faithfulness  to  every 
divine  requisition,  now  in  the  time  acceptable, 
that  when  reduced,  as  I  at  present  am,  (being 
nearly  helpless  and  mostly  confined  to  my  cham- 
ber,) thou  mayest  look  back  with  humble  con- 
fidence to  the  voice  of  blessed  acquittal,  '^  Let  her 
alone,  she  hath  done  what  she  could," — which 
is  sometimes,  in  boundless  mercy,  vouchsafed 
even  to  me. 

I  am  now  in  my  74th  year,  and  so  stiff  and 
enfeebled,  that  I  get  out  but  seldom,  and  only  to 
our  North  Meeting,  with  the  help  of  an  arm  and 
my  staff;  yet  in  the  humbling  dealings  of  my 
blessed  Master  with  me,  I  am  provided  with  the 
comfort  of  my  dear  Bcamice  Vinson,  who  thou 
mayest  remember  married  a  precious  young  man 
about  seven  years  ago.  They  were  happy  in  each 
other.  They  settl^  in  New  York,  but  after 
some  years  removed  to  this  city.  He  has  by  his 
death  left  her  a  widow  indeed.  Finding  my 
powers  givinfi:  wa^,  this  dear  child  has  tsSen  a 
neat  house  adjoining  the  one  I  live  in,  and  a  door 
communicating  between  our  chambers,  she  has 
become  my  care-taker. 

Thou  mav'st  have  heard  of  the  sudden  and 
peaceful  end  of  our  dear  friend  Rebecca  Wright, 
m  her  76th  year,  who,  after  attending  our 
Yearly  Meetmg,  got  home,  and  in  a  few  days  we 
received  an  invitation  to  her  burial.  She  was 
an  ornament  and  great  example  in  society.  In 
the  last  month,  Phebe,  wife  of  our  honourable 
friend  James  Pemberton,  departed  this  life.  And 
dear  Sarah  Harrison,  after  struggling  with  much 
bodily  weakness,  and  heavy,  very  heavy  trials  of 
various  kinds,  was  happily  removed  a  few  weeks 
since.  These,  with  the  peaceful  close  of  dear 
John  Pemberton's  widow,  and  the  death  of  seve- 
ral young  and  promising  plants  about  the  same 
time,  together  with  my  (bbility  and  varied  exer- 
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ciaeSy  have  sunk  me  eo  low,  that  I  was  not  able 
to  get  to  see  any  of  them  or  their  fiftmilies ;  but 
remained,  a  silent  and  secret  mourner,  in  my 
own  chamber,  where  I  now  sit  thus  conversing 
with  thee. 

12  th.  I  can  give  thee  the  pleasing  information 
of  dear  Susanna  Home's  safe  return  from  a  long, 
trying  journey  to  the  westward-^having  had, 
throughout,  for  her  steady  companion,  Mary 
AUinson  of  Burlington,  a  friend  in  the  station  of 
an  Elder,  and  to  whom  S.  Home  seems  as  nearly 
united  113  I  was  to  my  beloved  C.  Hustler.  Su- 
sanna and  Mary,  with  T.  Scattergood,  with 
whom  th^y  quarter,  Samuel  Emlen,  &c.,  spent 
last  sixth  day  with  me  in  my  chamber,  and  this 
day  started  on  a  visit  to  Bucks  Quarter.  They 
look  bravely,  but  I  told  S.  Horne  that  her  work 
not  being  done  here,  I  don't  vet  see  any  opening 
for  her  retum  to  her  native  luid.  Her  services 
and  example  are  traly  satisfactory  to  us  aU.  I 
hear  that  dear  Stephen  Grellet  is  in  like  manner 
beloved  amongst  you;  and  by  a  letter  to  his 
valuable  wife,  he  was  at  and  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Undercliffe ;  so  thou  must  have  been  gratified, 
and  I  also  am  in  hearing  of  it,  for  he  is  a  brother 
beloved  by  me  for  the  Work's  sake.  If  thou 
hast  opportunity,  present  him  with  the  expression 
of  my  love. 

To  dear  M.  Bouth  and  to  dear  A.  Alexander 
I  wish  thee  to  give  the  perusal  of  this  letter, 
which  must  serve  them  as  a  proof  of  my  sincere 
and  undiminished  love,  and  that  I  retain  my  wish 
to  hear  often  from  them ;  for  indeed,  nothing  but 
ability  of  sight  is  wanting,  to  them  and  thyself, 
often.  To  ioUl  is  present^  but  how  to  perform 
I  find  not. 

14th.  I  was  so  dim  when  I  wrote  the  above, 
that  I  almost  despaired  ever  finishing  this  letter ; 
but  I  am  not  easy  without  making  another  at- 
tempt If  I  fail  finally,  I  hope  my  dear  B.  will 
send  it  to  thee.  Dear  Samuel  Smith  sends  his 
love.  He,  bv  a  late  division  of  our  larse  Monthly 
Meeting,  is  ukely  to  become  a  meau)er  of  the 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia,  which  is  pain- 
ful to  us  both,  as  we  liave  always  been  fellow 
helpers  together  in  the  Meeting  for  the  Northern 
district  for  upwards  of  three  score  years,  and  are 
still  in  the  unbroken  bonds  of  the  QoepeL  And 
though  all  the  three  meetings  have  been  much 
stripped  of  valuable  members,  the  multitude  that 
do  attenc^  (and  a  large  number  of  other  profes- 
sors,) especially  on  first  day  mornings,  have  in- 
duced Friends  of  the  Middle  Meeting  to  build 
another  house  to  the  westward,  which  is  nearly 
finished.  And  materials  are  collecting  for  one  to 
the  northward.  So  that,  like  London,  we  shall 
abound  in  houseS|  whether  they  are  all  filled 
or  not. 

Although  it  is  a  low  time  in  general,  yet,  in 
acknowle&ment  of  the  goodness  and  mercy  of 
the  blessed  Shepherd  of  Israel,  I  may  say,  that  a 
hopeful  succession  of  true  burden  bearers  is 
coming  forward^  and  a  living  hope  is  raised  that 


the  standard  of  Tmth  and  Bighteousness  will  be 
supported,  and  the  day  approaching,  spoken  of  by 
the  prophet,  when  many  shall  run  to  and  fro,  and 
knowledge  in  divine  things  be  increased.  So  be 
it,  saith  my  soul. 

Dear  G.  and  S.  DiUwyn  stOl  reside  at  Bur- 
lington. G.  is  especially  strong  in  the  exercises 
of  his  gift^  and  as  skilful  a  workman  as  ever« 

*  ♦  ♦  *  3|C 

20th.  By  a  letter  from  S.  Home,  she  expects 
to  finish  her  visit  in  Bucks  Quarter  so  as  to  be  in 
this  city  next  week,  when  I  apprehend  she,  with 
T.  Scattergood,  will  mention  their  prospect  of  a 
visit  to  the  fiunilies  of  Pine  street  Monthly  Meet- 
ing. In  which  case  they  will  then  have  visited 
all  the  families  in  this  city,  and  very  acceptably, 
as  indeed  their  gospel  labours  have  been,  here 
and  elsewhere  in  our  land*  Our  friends  M.  Swett, 
Charity  Cook,  Ann  Jessup,  Benjamin  White, 
Henry  Hull,  William  Jackson,  Bichard  Jordan, 
and  Mahetabel  Jenkins,  who  have  laboured 
amongst  you,  are  all  living,  thou^  some  are 
growing  infirm,  and  especially  dear  Nichoks 
Wain  and  Phebe  Speakman,  who  are  evidently 
breaking  down — ^but  none  more  $0  than  thy  sin- 
cerely attached  andaged  sister  in  the  fellowship  of 
the  Gospel  of  peace  and  salvation.  B.  J. 

(To  be  coatiniMd.) 

OPINIONS    AND     PRACnCS     OF   THE    FRIBflTIVS 
CHRISTIANS,    FOR     THE     FIRST     THESE     CEN- 
TURIES, IN  RELATION  TO  WAR^ 
(Continued  from  jpage  547.) 

Ignatius,  the  contemporaiy  of  Polycarp,  has 
left  us  similar  evidence  of  the  peaceful  construc- 
tion placed  on  the  Grospel.  <'Ye  do  also  pray 
without  ceasing /or  aU  men  ;  for  there  is  hope  of 
repentance  in  thezo.  that  they  may  attain  unto 
God.  Let  them  therefore  at  least  be  instructed 
by  your  works,  if  they  will  be  no  other  way.  Be 
ye  mild  at  their  anger  ^  humble  at  their  boasHng  j 
to  their  blasphemies  return  vour  prayers  ;  to  their 
error  your  firmness  in  faith;  when  they  are  cruel 
he  ye  gentle;  not  endeavouring  to  imitate  their 
ways.  Let  us  be  their  brethren  in  all  kindness 
and  moderation ;  but  let  us  be  followers  of  the 
Lord ;  for  who  was  ever  more  unjustly  used,  more 
destitute,  more  despised?"  ^^Jfothing  is  better 
than  veace^  by  which  all  war^  both  spiritual  and 
earthly, is  abolished"  i* The  beginnmg  is  faith ; 
the  end  charity.''  ''Where  there  is  division 
and  wrath,  God  dweUeth  not."  <'  Bear  with  all 
men,  even  as  the  Lord  with  thee ;  support  all  in 
love.  Bear  the  infirmities  of  aU,  as  a  perfect 
combatant }  where  the  labour  is  great,  the  gain  is 
so  too." 

Justin  Martyr,  (A.  D.  140,)  came,  twenty  yean 
after  Polycarp,  and  here  full  proof  opens  on  our 
view.  He  quotes  the  prophecy  in  Isaiah,  that 
men  should  turn  their  swords  into  ploughshares, 
which  he  believed  then  to  be  in  the  act  of  fulfil- 
ment, the  ground  of  his  belief  being  the  cir* 
cumstanoe  of  all  Christians  refusing  to  fi^^t 
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«  That  this  prophecy  is  fulfilled/'  he  says,  "  y<ra 
have  good  reason  to  believe;  for  toe  who  wert 
once  slayers  of  one  another^  (engaged  in  warfare f) 
do  not  now  fight  agatnsi  our  enemies."  He  also 
makes  a  distinction  between  soldiers  and  Chris- 
tians, points  oat  the  duty  of  Christians  to  love 
their  foes  f  and  styles  the  devil,  the  father  of  all 
war.  The  Jews  despised  all  not  of  their  own  race, 
and  the  Gentiles  had  considered  the  Jews  as  haters 
of  mankind,  and  hostile  to  all  nations.  Alluding 
to  this  unhappy  state  of  things,  and  the  change 
effected  by  the  doctrines  of  Jesus,  he  observes : 
^  We  who  once  hated  each  other,  and  delighted  in 
mutual  quarrels,  and  slaughter,  and  according 
to  custom  refused  to  sit  at  the  same  table  with 
those  who  were  not  of  our  own  tribe  and  party, 
now,  since  the  appearance  of  Christ  in  the  world, 
Hve  familiarly  wUh  them  ;  pray  for  our  enemies  ; 
and  endeavour  to  persuade  them  who  hate  us  un- 
justly, to  order  their  lives  according  to  the  excel- 
lent precepts  of  Christ,  that  so  they  may  have 
good  hope  to  obtain  the  same  rewurds  with  us 
from  the  great  Lord  and  Judge  of  all  things.'' 
**  We  pray  for  you  (the  Jews,)  that  Christ  would 
have  mercy  upon  you,  for  he  has  taught  us  to 
pray  for  our  enemies  j  to  love  them  and  be  merciful 
to  them.  The  Christians  obey  the  laws  that  are 
made,  and,  by  the  exactness  of  their  lives,  go  be- 
yond that  accuracy  which  the  law  requires  of 
them.  They  love  all  men,  though  all  men  study 
-to  afflict  and  ptrsecute  them.*' 

Tatian,  the  disciple  of  Justin,  speaks  in  the 
same  terms  of  war. 

Irena&us,  (A.  D.  180,)  in  his  youth  had  been 
a  disciple  of  Polycarp;  and  he  also  affirms,  that 
the  famous  prophecy  relating  to  peace  was  accom- 
plished in  his  time ;  <'  for  the  Christians f^  he  says, 
*<  have  changed  their  swords  and  lances  into  in- 
struments cfpeace^  and  they  now  know  not  how 
to  fight  J  but  being  smitten  on  one  cheek,  turn  the 
other  likewise.** 

Athenagoras,  Theophilus,  and  others,  who 
flourished  about  this  period,  make  the  "  love  of 
their  enemies,"  which  distinguished  the  Christian 
character,  "  a  proof  of  the  divinity  of  their  reli- 
gion :"  and  state,  that  Christians  abstained  from 
returning  a  blow,  and  would  not  even  go  to  law 
with  those  who  injured  them. 

Clement,  of  Alexandria,  who  followed  Irenseus 
at  the  distance  of  only  sixteen  years,  gives  to 
Christians  the  appellation  of  "  peaceable,"  thus 
distinguishing  them  from  others  of  the  world; 
and  says  expressly,  that  the  **  peaceable/*  or  Chris- 
tians, so  hr  from  engaging  in  war,  had  neither 
weapon,  nor  sign  of  violence  among  them,  and 
that  they  never  used  sword  or  bow,  meaning  by 
these,  the  instruments  of  war.  His  opinion  was 
decisive  against  warfare. 

TertuUian,  (A.  D.  200,)  believed  the  prophecy 
i/O  be  fulfilled.  ^'  You  must  confess  that  it  has 
been  accomplished,  as  far  as  the  practice  of  every 
individual  is  concerned,  to  whom  it  is  applicable** 
^  At  this  time/'  he  says,  ''  no  Christian  soldiefB 


are  to  be  found  in  the  armies;  and  had  not 
religion  forbidden  them  to  have  recourse  to  arms, 
they  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  defend  themselves 
against  persecution;  but,  said  they,  though  we 
walk  in  the  fiesh,  we  do  not  war  according  to  the 
flesh,  for  the  weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not  car- 
nal.^* "  Though  the  soldiers  came  to  John,"  he 
proceeds,  ^'  and  received  a  certain  form  to  be 
observed;  and  though  the  centurion  believed,  yet 
Jesus  Clftist,  by  disarming  Peter,  disarmed  every 
soldier  afterwards,  for  custom  never  sanctions  an 
unlawful  act."  <<  Can  a  soldier's  life  be  lawful, 
when  Christ  has  pronounced,  that  he  who  lives  by 
the  sword,  shall  perish  by  the  8W<»rd  ? '  Can  one 
who  professes  the  peaceable  doctrines  of  the  gos- 
pel, be  a  soldier,  when  it  is  his  duty  not  even  to 
so  to  law  ?  And  shall  he,  wlto  is  not  to  revenge 
kis  own  wrongs,  be  instrumental  in  bringing 
others  into  chuns,  imprisonment,  torment,  deau  ?" 
In  one  of  his  discourses  he  observes,  ^*  We  piously 
educate  and  train  up  orphans,  and  relieve  the 
necessities  of  the  indigent,  and  render  no  man  evil 
for  evil.  This  is  the  proper  goodness  and  excel* 
lency  of  Christianity,  it  being  common  to  all  men 
to  love  their  friends,  but  peculiar  only  to  Chri^ 
tians  to  love  their  enemies.*'  So  strongly  knit 
were  the  ties  of  brotherhood  among  these  excel- 
lent men,  that  he  says  it  was  the  exclamation  of 
heathens : — "  See  how  these  Christians  love  one 
another !"  But  TertuUian  lived  long  enough  to 
behold  the  approach  of  a  different  spirit  among 
his  fellow  Christians. 

We  have  now  come  fo  the  end  of  the  second 
century  after  the  death  of  our  Lord :  we  have 
seen  that  to  this  period  all  war  was  considered 
unlawful  by  his  followers;  and  it  appears  that 
there  was  not  a  single  Christian  to  be  found  in 
the  Roman  army. 

During  the  period  between  170  and  195,  Ca3- 
sius  had  rebelled  a^nst  the  Emperor  Yerus;  and 
Claudius  Albinus  m  one  part  of  the  worid,  and 
Pescenniua  Niger  in  another,  had  rebelled  asainst 
the  Emperor  Severus.  Suspicion  as  usud  fell 
upon  the  Christians  as  being  concerned  in  these 
proceedings ;  but  Tertullian,  in  his  discourse  to 
Scapula,  says,  that  '*  this  accusation  was  totally 
groundless." — "You  defamed  us  Christians," 
ho  says,  "by  charging  us  with  having  been 
guilty  of  treason  to  our  emperors;  but  not  a 
Christian  could  be  found  in  any  of  the  rebel 
armies,  whether  commanded  by  Cassias,  Albinus, 
or  Niger."  This  is  important,  for  Cassius  was 
master  of  all  Syria,  with  its  four  legions ;  Niger, 
of  the  Asiatic  and  Egyptian  legions ;  and  Albinus, 
of  those  in  Britain,  which  legions  together  con- 
tained between  a  third  and  a  half  of  the  standing 
legions  of  Rome;  and  the  circumstance  of  no 
Christian  beine  in  them,  is  the  more  remarkable, 
because,  according  to  the  same  Tertullian,  Chris- 
tianity had  then  spread  over  almost  the  whole  of 
the  Imown  world. 

In  the  first  two  centuries  Christianity  was  in  its 
purest  and  brightest  conditi<m;  for  proof  of  which 
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asaertion  we  need  only  turn  to  the  early  writers 
flourishing  at  that  period.  According  to  these 
authorities  they  were  then  frugal,  temperate,  and 
moderate  in  ail  things :  they  were  punctual  to 
every  word  and  engagement;  and  such  lovers  of 
truth,  that,  on  beinff  asked  if  they  were  Christians, 
they  never  denied  it,  though  death  might  be  the 
consequence.  They  loved  each  other  as  fellow 
Ohristians,  and  all  men  as  brethren.  They  were 
kind,  courteous,  and  charitable  in  the  highest 
degree,  abstained  from  all  manner  of  violence, 
and  prayed  for  those  who  persecuted  them.  They 
made  no  sacrifice  of  their  conscience,  and  never 
refused  to  die  for  their  religion. 

In  the  third  century,  however,  on  which  we  are 
about  to  enter,  this  purity  of  conduct  began  tp 
receive  blemishes  and  stains  of  a  lamentable 
character.  Certain  Christian  casuists,  of  whom 
Tertullian  speaks,  had  so  far  degenerated  from  the 
principles  of  their  predecessors,  as  to  believe,  that 
many  of  the  heathen  customs  miffht  be  complied 
with,  though  strictly  prohibited  by  the  church; 
in  fauct,  that  they  might  go  any  length  toithaut  the 
just  impuiation  ofMolairyy  provided  they  did  not 
sacrifice  to  the  pagan  gods,  or  become  heathen 
priests.  To  the  ease  which  Christians  enjoyed 
from  the  death  of  Yerus,  to  the  tenth  year  of 
Severus,  much  of  this  corruption  of  manners  is 
doubtless  to  be  attributed. 

Tertullian  satiriied,  entreated,  and  reasoned 
against  this  occasional  conformity  of  his  brethren 
to  pagan  worship,  and  a^nst  the  practice  of 
severu  bearing  the  name  of  Christians,  who 
now  entered  the  Roman  armies.  And  when  the 
charge  of  being  useless  to  the  commonwealth  was 
repeated  against  the  Christians,  he  answered  the 
accusation  in  part  by  a  fact  which  he  was  obliged 
to  acknowledge,  "  We  serve  with  you,  and  your 
armies." 

But  the  corruptions  were  not  even  confined 
within  these  limits  :  the  same  writer  furnishes  us 
with  instances  of  manufacturers  of  idols  being 
admitied  into  the  eccUsiasticMt  order;  and  other 
authors  loudly  complain  of  vices  that  were  now 
creeping,  like  some  deadly  plant,  over  the  fair 
flower  of  Christianity.  Many  indulge  in  luxu- 
ries, and  began  to  be  ^'  envious  and  quarrelsome, 
and  to  dissemble,  and  to  &lsify  their  word.'^  They 
had  lost  that  character  which  Plinv  had  been 
obliged  to  give  of  them,  and  for  which  they  had 
been  so  justly  celebrated. 

Hand  in  hand  with  these  dns,  and  as  a  fit  com- 
panion, came  war ;  and  it  is  an  admitted  &ct, 
that  about  this  period,  there  were  soldiers  in  the 
Roman  armies  who  called  themselves  Christians, 
or  had  that  name  given  to  them  by  others.  That 
they  were  real  Christians,  however,  seems  to  be  a 
question  that  admits  of  very  little  doubt;  for, 
independently  of  the  principles  of  reo/  Christianity, 
and  of  the  practice  of  the  purer  age,  the  idola- 
trous rites  to  be  performed  by  every  soldier,  still 
remained.  They  must  have  been  the  casubts 
of  Tertullian,  or  nominal  and  corrupted  Christians. 


Those  who  yet  preserved  the  Christian  spirit 
in  its  essential  truth,  still  declared  all  war  to  be 
unlawful. 

Origen.  (A.  d.  230.)  Celsus,  who  lived  at 
the  end  of  the  second  century,  attacked  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  and  made  it  one  of  his  charges 
against  its  professors,  that  they  refused  to  bear 
arms  for  the  emperor,  even  in  the  case  of  neces* 
siiy^  and  when  their  sertfices  would  have  been 
accepted.  Origen  answered  this  work,  and  did  he, 
deny  or  admit  the  charge  ?  He  admits  the  accusal- 
tion  as  stated  by  Celsus,  that  the  Christians  woul4 
not  bear  arms  in  his  time^  and  justifies  them  for 
refusing  on  the  principle  of  the  unlawfulness  of 
war.  He  says  of  himself  and  his  brethren  in 
general,  <^We  no  longer  take  up  the  sword 
against  any  nation,  nor  do  we  learn  to  make  war 
any  more.  We  have  become,  for  the  sake  of 
Jesus,  the  children  of  peace.''  And  he  main- 
tains that  Christians  are  the  most  useful  of  sub- 
jects, because  they  pray  for  their  monarch.  ^'  By 
such  means,"  he  says,  '^we  fiight  for  our  king 
abundantly,  but  we  td^e  no  part  in  his  wars, 
though  he  urge  us."  '^The  more  eminent  any 
man  is  for  piety  and  religion,  he  will  be  able  to 
a£ford  greater  assistance  to  his  prince  than  agreat 
many  armed  soldiers  that  stand  ready  to  fight  for 
him,  and  to  destroy  his  enemies.'' 

[To  te  coBtimMd.] 

Account  of  Mary  Fox,  of  Wellington^  Eng^ 

a  Minister^  who  died  \2ih  mo.  29th,   1846, 

<^ed  58. 

Our  beloved  friend  Maiy  Fox  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  John  and  Margaret  Sanderson,  of  London* 
She  was  remarkable  at  an  earlv  age  for  the 
docility  of  her  disposition,  and  an  habitual  desire 
to  oblige  ot^rs.  When  only  seven  years  old, 
she  was  deprived  by  death  of  her  affectionate 
and  pious  mother  $  but  this  loss  was  in  a  remark- 
able decree  supplied  by  her  remaining  parent, 
whose  domestic  habits,  regulated  by  Christian 
principle,  peculiarly  Qualified  him  to  fulfil  the 
twofold  duties  which  thus  devolved  upon  him. 

Even  in  childhood,  our  dear  firiend  was  of  a 
thoughtful  turn  of  mind,  and  the  subject  of  serious 
impressions,  which  assumed  a  decided  and  per- 
manent .character,  about  the  sixteenth  year  of 
her  age.  Vtom  this  period,  her  conduct  Bumi- 
festedsuoh  a  conscientious  desire  rightly  to  fulfil 
her  various  duties,  as  pLiinly  bespoke  a  mind 
acquainted  with  the  true  fear  of  God.  Yiel^g 
her  heart  to  the  blessed  operations  of  his  Spirit, 
she  not  only  came  to  have  a  practical  experience 
of  the  power  of  godliness,  but  was  also  prepared 
for  service  in  the  church,  as  a  minister  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ;  in  which  character,  she  first 
appeared  in  tiie  twenty-second  year  of  her  age. 
Her  offerings  were  much  to  the  comfort  and  edi- 
fication of  ner  friends;  and  the  life  and  power 
which  attended  these  fruits  of  early  dedication  to 
die  service  of  her  Lord,  afforded  abundant  evi- 
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dcnce^  that  Her  call  and  qualification  were  indeed 
from  Him. 

In  the  spring  of  1812,  she  was  acknowledged 
as  a  minister  by  her  monthly  meeting ;  and  with 
its  concurrence,  she  soon  after  united  with  two 
much  Talued  friends,  Martha  Smith  and  Barbara 
Hoyland,  in  a  religious  visit  to  the  families  of 
Friends  in  Bristol. 

From  this  period,  our  dear  friend  was  ezten- 
Bively  engaged  in  religious  labours,  in  many  parts 
of  Oreat  Britain,  freely  consecrating  her  strength 
and  the  prime  of  her  days,  to  the  service  of  her 
blessed  Master.  In  the  intervals  of  some  of  these 
religious  engagements,  the  energies  of  her  bene- 
Tolcnt  mind  were  still  directed  to  the  benefit  of 
her  fellow-creatures;  and  when  her  beloved  friend 
Elizabeth  J.  Fry  commenced  her  labours  in  New- 
gate, she  was  the  first  to  accompany  her  to  that 
appallinff  scene  of  misery  and  vice ;  and  long  con- 
tinued duigently  to  co-operate  with  her  and  others, 
in  the  measures  which  were  adopted  for  the  re- 
formation of  female  prisoners. 

In  the  year  1821,  she  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Sylvanus  Fox,  of  Wellington.  While  en- 
deavouring rightly  to  discharge  the  various  impor- 
tant duties  which  devolved  upon  her  in  this  new 
relation,  she  still  often  felt  herself  called  on  to 
leave  her  home,  and  travel  in  the  work  of  the 
ministry.  One  of  her  latest  services  of  this  kind, 
was  a  visit,  in  1842,.  to  most  of  the  meetings  of 
Friends  in  Ireland,  in  company  with  Rebecca 
Collins,  of  America.  Her  doctrine  was  sound 
and  scriptural ;  and  she  was  oflen  engaged  to  set 
forth  the  love  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord, 
and  the  hope  of  eternal  life  through  him.  In 
prayer,  both  the  matter  and  the  manner  bespoke 
the  reverential  and  solemn  feeling  which  clothed 
her  spirit,  when  drawing  near  to  the  throne  of 
grace.  Nor  was  it  in  word  alone  she  bore  testi- 
mony to  the  blessed  truths  of  the  gospel ;  her 
life  and  conversation  gave  witness  to  the  reality 
of  her  christian  profession,  evincing  her  earnest 
desire  to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  GkxT  her  Saviour 
in  all  things.  In  social  intercourse,  the  kindness 
and  cheerfulness  of  her  demeanour,  (often  main- 
tained amidst  much  secret  exercise  and  conflict  of 
spirit,)  were  such  as  had  a  powerful  tendency  to 
make  true  religion  appear  attractive  in  the  sight 
of  others,  especially  of  the  young.  Alwavs  dis- 
nosed  to  form  a  lowly  estimate  of  herself,  she 
habitually  avoided  everything  that  tended  to  de- 
tract from  the  reputation  of  others ;  seeking  to 
discover  whatever  was  good  or  estimable  in  them, 
rather  than  dwelling  on  their  faults. 

In  the  summer  of  1846,  indications  of  declining 
health  became  apparent,  which  led  to  her  passing 
several  weeks  by  the  sea-side,  with  her  husband 
and  some  of  her  children.  This  change  did  not, 
however,  produce  the  benefit  hoped  for.  She 
was  permitted  to  reach  her  home,  though  in  a 
very  enfeebled  state,  on  the  23d  of  the  11th 
month.  Her  family  beinc  on  this  occasion  col- 
lected round  her,  and  a  solemn  pause  having  en- 


sued, she  repeated,  in  a  low  and  faltering  voice, 
the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  ^*  Bless  the  Lord,  O 
my  soul,  and  all  that  is  within  me,  bless  his  holy 
name ;"  **  who  forgiveth  all  thine  iniquities ;  who 
healeth  all  thy  diseases ;  who  redeemeth  thy  life 
from  destruction ;  who  crowneth  thee  with  loving 
kindness  and  tender  mercies." 

During  the  next  ten  days,  there  was  no  veiy 
marked  change  in  her  disoider,  and  she  was  able 
to  spend  a  portion  of  each  day  in  her  family ;  but 
a  distressing  cough,  and  sometimes  severe  spas- 
modic pain,  progressively  exhausted  her  frame  ; 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  12th  month,  her 
symptoms  appeared  to  herself  and  those  about  her, 
to  indicate  approaching  dissolution.  Under  this 
apprehension,  her  fiunily  were  summoned  around 
her  bed,  and  there  witnessed  a  deeply  impressive 
scene.  The  enemy  and  accuser  was  permitted, 
for  a  time,  sorelv  to  assault  and  buffet  her ;  and, 
during  the  conflict  of  spirit  which  ensued,  she 
gave  utterance  to  the  deep  sense  which  she  enter- 
tained of  her  great  sinfulness,  and  manifold  omis- 
sions of  duty ;  and  to  a  fervent  petition  for  divine 
help.  This  was  soon  answered  in  a  marvellous 
manner ;  joy  sprang  up  in  her  troubled  soul,  and 
she  seemed  to  have  a  view  of  that  blessed  com- 
pany, who  stand  before  the  throne  of  God  and  of 
the  Lamb,  with  a  foretaste  of  the  bliss  that 
awaited  herself,  when  her  mortal  tabernacle 
should  be  put  off.  And,  while  thus  filled  with 
joyful  anticipation  on  her  own  account,  her  soul 
was  poured  forth  in  earnest  desires  that  all  might 
become  partakers  of  the  like  blessedness.  She 
was  afterwards  heard  to  recite  to  herself  the  lan- 
guage, "without  spot  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such 
thing,"  and  also  to  say,  "  wonderfal  salvation  :'* 
"  All  things  are  yours,  and  ye  are  Christ's,  and 
Christ  is  uod's !''  She  likewise  repeatedly  ex- 
claimed, "The  Lord  be  praised  1  t&e  Lord  be 
praised  ?'  The  time  of  her  release  was  not,  how- 
ever, so  near  as  was  then  apprehended,  and  she 
survived  nearly  four  weeks  longer.  During  this 
period,  her  debility  and  exhaustion  were  so  great, 
that  she  was  not  able  to  say  much.  Her  ex- 
pressions were,  however,  frequently  such  as 
showed  that  her  mind  was  stayed  on  God,  and 
that  He  was  indeed  her  refuge  and  her  strength. 
On  one  occasion  she  said,  "underneath  are  the 
everlasting  arms/'  and  again,  "how  good  it  is 
to  trust  in  Thee!''  At  another  time,  on  the 
words  "  God  is  our  refage  and  strength,  a  very 
present  help  in  trouble,"  being  repeated  to  her, 
she  looked  up,  and  sweetly  added,  "  therefore 
will  not  we  fear."  On  the  evening  of  the'  day 
preceding  her  death,  she  said,  "I  cannot  bear 
much  taking  leave; — ^Farewell  I  Farewell  all  V* 

Annual  Maniior. 


INDIAN  TEST  OF  HONESTY. 

When  the  Indians  went  away  after  the  cession 
of  their  lands  east  of  the  Mississippi,  I  went  with 
them.  I  took  up  my  quarters  at  the  head  waters 
of  the  Wi»-se-ba,  at  the  junction  of  two  important 
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skreamfl,  tributaries  to  the  great  fiitlier  of  waters; 
I  opened  A  store,  aad  vesolved  to  beoomean  Iiidiaii 
trader.  Permit  me  to  tell  joa  a  ooon  story — ^not 
a  political  one,  but  a  commereial  one.  After  ex- 
posing my  goods,  in  all  their  Indian  Tarieties,  for 
some  days,  without  any  success  in  selling,  I  be- 
came almost  discouraged,  and  nearly  concluded 
to  give  it  up.  The  Indians  would  come  into  the 
store  by  dos^os;  they  would  examine  the  goods 
and  go  away  without  buying.  They  had  j^enty 
of  shurue-ao  (money,)  and  plenty  of  fun,  and 
destitude  of  floods— and  that  was  to  me  a  mystery. 
At  length,  the  head  war-chief  of  the  nation  came 
into  the  store  in  company  with  a  large  crowd  of 
Indiana.  He  instandy  exclaimed,  ''How  do, 
Thomas?  come  show  me  some  of  your  nice 
goods;  what  do  you  ask  for  this?  I'll  take  four 
yards  of  calico,  three  coon  skins  for  one  yard, 


half  dollar  exactly,  by,  meby,  to-morrow  Til  pa; 
YOU.''  The  next  day  he  came  accompanied  wit! 
his  whole  band;  his  blanket  above  his  waist  was 


itti 


stufied  with  coon  skins:  ''American,  FU  pay 
that  bill  now.''  Suiting  the  actioo  to  the  word, 
he  began  to  pull  the  skins  from  the  blanket: 
throwing  them  on  the  counter,  he  counted  out 
twelve  and  stopped,  stUl  holdinj^  the  thirteenth 
in  his  hand ;  at  last  he  laid  it  with  the  rest,  ex- 
dauning,  "  That's  it  exactly."  I  handed  it  back 
to  him,  telling  him  he  owed  me  but  twelve,  and 
that  the  Oreat  Spirit  would  not  let  me  cheat  him. 
We  continued  to  pass  it  back  and  forth,  each  one 
asserting  that  it  belonged  to  the  other.  At  last 
he  appeared  to  be  satined ;  he  gave  me  a  scru- 
tinising look,  then  placed  the  skin  within  the 
folds  of  his  bhinket,  stepped  to  the  door,  gave  a 
yell,  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Gome  right 
away,  all  of  yon,  and  trade  with  the  pale  £m»  boy ; 
he  is  honest,  he  will  not  cheat  the  Indian,  he  be- 
lieves in  the  Oreat  Spirit,  his  heart  is  big,  he  is 
an  honest  trader  V  Ho  then  turned  to  me  and 
said,  "  If  you  had  taken  that  one  ooon  skin,  I 
would  have  told  my  Indians  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  you,  and  would  have  driven  you  away  like 
a  dog ;  but  I  have  found  that  you  are  the  In- 
dian's friend,  and  we  will  be  yours.''  The  Indians 
then  bemn  to  flock  into  the  store  and  trade,  and 
before  the  sun  had  gone  down,  I  was  waist  deep 
in  furs  besides  sbu-ne-ha  (money)  in  plenty.  That 
one  c(fon  skin  saved  me.-^Magara  Mm* 


SXTRACT  FROM  THE  MBMOIR  OT  ANNS  B.  PAGE. 

In  whatever  sense  the  word  charity  isunderstood, 
it  received  a  beautiful  illustfation  in  the  life  and 
character  of  A.  B.  Pftge-  One  feature  of  it  is 
discovered  in  the  use*  which  nke  made  of  money. 
It  was  in  her  power  to  have  died  wealthy;  but  at 
the  end  of  her  stewardship  it  was  found  Uiat  she 
had  "cast  into  the  treasury  of  the  Lord  all  her 
living,  even  all  she  had." 

It  might  have  been  said  of  her  as  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Cambray,  that  at  his  death  "  he  owed 
no  many  any  thing,  no  man  owed  him,  and  he 


left  nothing."  Mrs.  Page  had  a  deep  sympathy 
with  every  institution  c^culated  to  benefit  her 
fellow  creatures,  or  extend  the  Bedeemer's  king- 
dom, and  she  responded  to  the  calls  of  most  of 
them. 

The  claims  of  her  servants,  however,  she  con- 
sidered as  paramount;  and  for  their  good,  the 
greater  part  of  what  she  had  was  expended,  and 
this  with  a  degree  of  pleasure  that  no  miser 
ever  felt  in  hoarding.  Her  charities  were  not 
drawn  wholly  from  that  which  remained  after 
supplying  all  that  refined  life  usually  deems 
"  aeoeasarv  " 

She  exhibted  throng  her  whole  course  that 
unerring  fncof  of  gospel  charity — self-denial,  for 
Christ's  sake — ^while  at  the  same  time  the  plei^ 
sure  (tf  doing  good,  caused  her  to  take  little  ac- 
count of  thing?  which  the  worldly  in  her  station 
would  regard  as  painful  acts  of  sacrifice.  But 
the  expenditure  of  her  substance,  although  she 
give  a//,  was  among  her  lowest  acts  of  charity. 
That  divine  spirit  appeared  most  lovely  in  her 
ministrations  to  the  afflicted.  To  know  that  any 
one  within  her  reach  was  in  trouble,  was  sufficient 
to  awaken  a  sympathy  proportionate  to  the  distress. 
Her  prayers  and  tears  flowed  as  freely  in  the 
neoro's  cabin,  as  by  the  dying  beds  of  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  pleasure. 

Those  espedally,  who  were  under  affliction  on 
account  of  their  sins,  and  inquiring  what  they 
should  do  to  be  saved,  sought  her  society,  and 
not  without  profit.  Her  deep  anxiety  to  do  them 
good,  drawing  upon  the  riches  of  her  own  expe- 
rience, enabled  her  so  to  unfold  the  love  of  God 
in  Christ,  as  ffreatly  to  encoun^e  and  assist  them 
in  laying  hold  of  him  by  faith.  Forgetful  of 
self,  she  grew  not  weary  of  serving  others  in  all 
practacaUe  ways,  even  in  cases  where  her  aflfec- 
tionate  endeavours  seemed  not  to  be  appreciated, 
and  so  giving  constant  proof  that  she  was  gov- 
erned by  higher  aims  and  motives  than  any 
recompense  that  man  can  give  or  withhold. 

In  her  intercourse  with  Christians  of  different 
denominations,  it  was  no  effort  of  charity  to  love 
those  not  of  the  same  church  with  herself.  She 
was  quick  to  recognise  the  fruits  of  holiness,  and 
these  were  sufficient  to  secure  her  affections  and 
her  confidence.  It  was  always  with  pain  that 
she  heard  things  related  to  the  disparagement  of 
Christiana  of  other  names,  even  where  they 
seemed  to  be  true.  The  contention  of  Christians 
always  seemed  a  mystery  to  her,  and  she  had  a 
serious  and  pleasant  way  of  arrestms  any  con- 
versation calculated  to  increase  them,  by  alluding 
to  that  world  where  they  would  shortly  rest  from 
their  sad  divisions  and  unchristian  quarrels. 

Charity  receives  no  such  wounds  as  in  the  house 
of  its  friends.  Is  there  any  spectacle  on  this 
earth,  beheld  from  heaven,  so  sad  as  that  of 
Christians  ensaged  in  disparaging  each  other? 
The  leaders  of  religious  parties,  and  many  others, 
have  much  to  repent  of  and  reform  in  this  respect, 
before  Zion  sbaU  become  terrible  to  an  unjpdly 
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worldy  by  her  nnion,  holiness  uid  love.  It  can- 
not  be  doubted  that  there  are  many,  very  many, 
"oont«nding"  for  what  they  call  ^^thtfaUh  once 
delivered  to  the  eainte"  who  are  only  wrcnging 
their  Master  and  his  cause,  and  their  own  souls. 


FRIENDS'  REVIEW. 


PHILADELPfflA,  SIXTH  MONTH  16,  1849. 


The  Editor  would  willingly  recall  the  attention 
of  his  jarenile  readers  to  an  article  published  in  the 
Reriew  last  week,  under  the  title  of  Self  Instruc- 
tion. The  writer  of  that  article  illustrated  his 
views  chiefly  by  a  reference  to  geography,  a  very 
proper  subject  to  engage  the  attention  of  youth. 
But  the  leading  remarks  are  perhaps  equally  appli- 
cable to  Tarious  other  objects  of  rational  pursuit. 
There  are  few  situations,  or  employments,  which 
do  not  afford  numerous  intervals  of  leisure,  which, 
if  suffered  to  slide  away  unimproved)  scarcely  leave 
a  trace  on  the  memory.  And  it  is  not  unworthy  of 
remark,  that  where  the  parauits  of  business  are 
duly  restricted,  and  the  desire  of  needless  aoqui- 
sitions  discarded,  those  intervals  are  likely  to  be- 
come more  considerable.  If,  then,  the  habit  is 
early  acquired  of  regularly  and  systematically  de- 
voting the  time,  which  can  be  snatched  from  the 
usual  occupations,  to  the  attainment  of  useful  know- 
ledge in  any  of  its  departments,  it  will  be  sur- 
prising to  find  how  much  can  be  gained  from  those 
fragments  which  are  usually  thrown  into  the  gulf  of 
oblivion. 

It  is  no  uncommon  supposition,  that  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  science,  the  aid  of  a  teacher  is  requi- 
site. There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  advantage, 
when  it  can  be  attained,  of  a  judicious  living  in- 
structor; but  there  are  many  to  whom  that  is  im- 
practicable, who  can  still  have  access  to  well  writ- 
ten books.  Probably  every  person  who  has  made 
any  considerable  pn^jess  in  scientific  attainments, 
has  been  in  great  measure  self  instructed.  To  the 
energetic  student  who  has  learned  to  exercise  his 
own  powers,  the  difference  between  having  a  living 
instructor  and  being  without  one,  is  that  in  the 
latter  case  he  must  work  a  little  harder,  and  em- 
ploy a  little  more  time,  in  mastering  the  difficnlties 
which  arise.  And  this  very  exercise  must  necessa- 
rily develop  his  own  resources.  Besides,  it  is  ob- 
servable, that  what  a  student  discovers  himself,  or 
deduces,  with  considerable  labour,  from  the  re- 
searches of  others,  is  pretty  sure  to  be  remembered. 

One  important  advantage  arising  from  the  ha- 
bitual pursuit  of  useful  knowledge,  is  that  it  pre- 
vents the  formation  of  a  taste  for  light  and  unin- 
structive  reading,  or  other  trifling  amusements. 
Even  to  those  who  find  the  acquisition  of  solid  in- 


struction laborious  and  painful  in  the  beginning,  it 
becomes  agreeable  as  they  piooeed ;  and  the  greater 
thfl^rogress  the  more  engaging  it  appears.  Pope 
has  OMupared  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  to  the 
ascent  of  the  Alps,  but  forgot  to  inform  us,  that  the 
higher  we  climb,  the  more  varied  and  extensive 
will  our  prospect  become. 

The  letter  from  our  valued  correiqpondent  H.  B., 
which  we  published  last  week,  may  well  suggest 
more  seiions  reflections  than  tlw  snbject  is  accua* 
tomed  to  receive.  From  what  we  know  of  the 
writer,  we  have  no  doubt  he  has  always  been 
justly  regarded  as  a'  reputable  and  exemplary 
man :  yet  he  tells  us  that  he  smoked  away  as  many 
segars  as  cost  S6OO3  and  found,  upon  abandoning 
the  practice,  that  he  was  actually  better  with- 
out them.  Now  let  it  be  seriously  asked  whether 
this  could  be  right  ?  And  if  not  right  for  him, 
can  it  be  right  for  others  1  According  to  the  last 
census,  there  were  in  the  United  States,  in  1840, 
white  men  over  fifty  years  of  age,  593,444* 
Now  supposing  one  in  ten  of  these  men  to  have 
consumed  tobacco  to  the  amount  of  $600,  we  shall 
have  an  amount  of  $35,606,640.  When  the  Bank 
of  the  United  Statei(*  was  broken  down,  the  crash 
was  heard  throughout  the  Union ;  yet  here  we  have 
its  whole  capital  in  tobacco  smoke. 

When  that  valuable  minister,  John  Churchman, 
was  sinking  towards  his  grave,  Jacob  Lindley,  then 
a  young  man,  paid  him  a  visit,  and  upon  enquiring 
into  his  health,  was  answered,  that  he  was  very 
weak  in  body,  and  in  great  poverty  of  spirit;  that 
he  had  been  trying  to  search  into  all  things  from 
the  beginning,  and  could  find  nothing  in  his  way, 
unless  it  was  smoking  a  little  too  mttth  tobacco^  t  which 
he  was  then  striving  to  reduce.  This  Friend,  it 
may  be  remembered,  was  subject  to  a  singular 
cough,  which  sometimes  nearly  strangled  him,  and 
for  which  smoking  tobacco  was  a  remedy.  He 
therefore  had  a  conclusive  reason  for  using  somie 
tobacco )  yet  he  was  jealous  that  he  was  using  too 
much.  A  man  whose  health  did  not  demand  it,  if 
equally  conscientious^  wonld  probably  judge  best 
not  to  use  any. 


LoKuoH  Yearly  Mixtivg.— Our  latest  commu- 
nication from  England  was  dated  on  the  23d  ult., 
from  which  we  are  infoimed,  that  three  sittings  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  had 
been  held,  which  were  wdemn  and  favoured  sea 


•The  capital  of  that  Bank  was  $35,000,000. 

t  This  may  probably  recall  to  the  meicories  of  some 
readers,  the  story  told  in  page  655  of  our  former 
volume,  of  tbe  pious  woman  who  dreamed  that  her 
name,  written  in  the  book  of  life,  was  so  obscured  by 
tobacco  smoke,  that  the  angel  could  hardly  see  it. 
This  aaecdote  I  believe  is  literally  true. 
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80118)  there  appearing  to  be  an  increase  of  unity 
among  thcgtf.  Two  sittings  of  the  public  Yearly 
Meeting  were  held  on  the  day  it  commenced,  (23d ;) 
both  which  in  the  men's  and  women's  meetings 
were  satisfactory!  Our  American  Friends,  Thomas 
Arnott^  Anna  A.  Jenkins  and  Susanna  Rowland, 
were  acceptably  present. 

A  friend  from  the  East,  highly  recommends  the 
temperate  and  qniet  habits  of  the  Adams  House,  in 
Boston,  as  a  suitable  place  for  members  of  our  So- 
ciety to  stop  at,  when  they  hare  occasion  to  visit 
that  city. 

Died, — On  the  17th  of  Ninth  month  last,  at  her 
residence  in  Rurford,  Canada  West,  Susanna,  wife 
of  Jeremiah  Moore,  and  daughter  of  the  late  John 
Sutton,  formerly  ot  Orange  Co.,  New  York.  She 
was  an  esteemed  roemMr  of  Norwich  Monthlj 
Meeting,  and  in  the  45th  ^ear  of  her  age.  This 
dear  Fnend  attended  meeting  apparently  in  usual 
health,  on  First  day,  the  l(hh,  only  one  week  pre* 
▼ious  to  her  decease.  Soon  after  returning  home, 
she  was  taken  seriously  ill,  and  expressed  in  the 
course  of  the  evening  an  apprehension  that  it  would 
be  her  last  sickness,  for  that  she  had  never  before 
80  fully  experienced  the  incomes  of  Divine  love  as 
in  the  meetiujg  that  day.  On  the  da]^  of  her  de-> 
cease  she  aeain  recurred  to  that  precious  season, 
remarking  that  Jhe  feelings  then  vouchsafed  to  her 
remained  with  her.  and  she  had  faith  to  believe 
they  would  safely  bear  her  through  the  valley  and 
shadow  of  death. 

f  At  his  residence,  Middletown,  Delaware 

Co ,  Pa.,  on  the  12th  of  last  month,  Joseph  Pennkll, 
in  the  71st  year  of  his  age,  a  member  of  Chester 
Monthly  Meeting. 


^   Testimony  of  Sandwich,  JV".  JL,  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Friends^  concerning  Huldah  B. 

HOAG. 

Our  beloved  friend,  Huldah  B.  Hoag,  wife  of 
Lindley  M.  Hoag,  of  Wolf  borough,  in  the  state 
of  New  Hampshire^  having  been  recently  removed 
by  death  from  the  Ohuroh  militant;  and  leaving 
an  evidence  behind  her,  of  having  been  made 
meet  through  saiketifioation  of  the  Spirit,  for  a 
better  inheritanee,  we  have  believed  it  right  to 
note  a  few  portioalarB  respecting  her,  if  haply 
others  might  be  encouraged  by  her  example  to 
that  dedication  of  heart,  by  which  they  might  be 
enabled  to  glorify  our  Father  who  is  in  Heaven. 

She  was  bom  on  the  5th  of  First  month,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord,  1801..  Her  parents,  Joseph 
and  Hannah  Yamey,  of  Wolfbonmgh,  were  mem- 
bera  of  our  religious  Society,  who,  though  situated 
in  a  «mall  meeting,  were  oononrned  to  he  watchful 
over  their  children,  and  to  train  them  up  in  the 
way  they  should  go.  This,  their  eldst  child,  was 
blessed  with  good  intellectual  endowments,  and 
an  affectionate  and  benevolent  disposition,  with  a 
heart  disposed  to  compassionate  the  needy  and 
afflicted ;  which  was  evinced  by  her  readiness,  ao- 


oording  to  opportunity  and  the  means  in  her 
power,  to  visit  such  and  administer  reii^« 

When  quite  young,  she  was  sensibly  reached 
by  the  manifestations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  which 
she  was  often  broken  into  tenderness  of  heart,  and 
was  led  to  a  love  for  the  trutii,  and  an  esteem  for 
snch  as  were  reputed  wcothy  Friends. 

They  generally  had  at  her  father's  house,  the 
company  (ji  Friends  travelling  in  the  ministrj^ 
who  visited  that  place;  towards  whom  she  mani* 
feeted  an  eztraordinaiy  attachment  for  one  of  her 
years,  taking  great  satis&etion  in  their  company 
and  conversation,  often  withdrawing  from  her 
juvenile  aasociates,  to  avail  herself  of  the  instarue* 
tave  remarks  of  those  of  riper  years. 

With  moch  vivacity,  she  possessed  an  amiable 
disposition  and  a  capaeions  and  luoid  mind,  and 
bei^g  intelligent  and-  interesting  in  oonversation, 
and  of  engaging  manners,  she  was  much  sousht 
by  a  large  cuole  of  foshionable  acquaintances,  1l>7 
^om  she  was  surrounded ;  and  being  sitoated  in 
a  small  meeting,  at  a  distance  from  any  other 
.  neighbourhood  of  Friends,  and  having  an  inclina- 
tion for  gay  society,  the  temptation  to  shun  the 
cross  was  great,  and  through  inattention  to  the 
<<  light  of  Christ,''  she  departed  in  some  measure 
in  her  i^pearanoe,  from  the  simplicity  of  the 
truth;  for  which  she  manifested  deq>  regret  in 
after  life;  yet  through  all  her  deviations,  she  re* 
tained  a  continued  regard  for  the  honour  and  re- 
putation of  the  religious  society  of  which  she  was 
a  member,  and  to  which  she  felt  bound  by  the 
firm  conviction  that  theirs  was  the  profession  of 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  the  Gospel ;  and  she  was 
careful  to  do  nothing  that  she  thought  would  brinff 
a  reproach  upon  it;  and  subsequently  remarked 
that  she  never  departed  from  the  plain  Scripture 
language  in  her  social  intercourse,  on  any  occasion. 

In  1824  she  was  mariied  to  Jonas  M.  Vamey, 
and  settled  in  Wolf  borough,  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  her  parents.  Their  prospects  in  life  ap- 
peared flattering,  and  she  now  gave  herself  more 
liberty  in  imitating  the  vain  fashions  of  the 
world.  But  He,  who  in  infinite  merqy  watcheth 
over  the  children  of  men  for  good,  was  pleased  to 
appoint  to  her  a  dispensation  of  affliction,  and  to 
mar  the  beauty  of  temporal  things  in  her  view ; 
for  within  two  years  from  their  marriage,  she  was 
bereft  of  her  beloved  husband,  and  left  a  widowed 
mother  in  the  25th  year  of  her  age. 

Under  this  afflicting  dispensation,  which  she 
esteemed  a  divine  appomtment,  designed  in  mercy 
for  her  good,  she  was  led  to  ti^e  a  retrospect  of 
her  past  life,  and  to  look  into  her  sphntnal  oondi* 
tion,  and  through  the  influences  of  divine  graoei 
she  saw  that,  by  the  love  of  the  world,  she  had 
been  too  much  alienated  from  the  love  of  Christ ; 
and  that  her  mind  was  unreconciled  to  the  will 
of  her  Lord  and  Saviour,  and  under  a  sense  of 
her  nnworthiness,  she  was  brought  into  great 
sorrow  and  contrition,  and,  for  a  time,  was  almost 
overwhelmed  with  dismay  ai^  despair ; — ^in  this 
state  of  feeling,  she  saw  the  emptiness  of  worldly 
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pleasare,  and  the  yudtj  of  tnxsUng  to  nncertain 
riches ;  and  was  made  willing  to  saorifioe  what- 
erer  she  saw  conflicted  with  her  peace,  and  to 
covenant  with  the  Lord,  that  if  he  wonld  receive 
her  into  fiivonr  through  his  pardoning  mere  j,  she 
would  serve  him  in  '<  Sie  obedience  of  faith ;''  and 
the  €lod  of  peace,  in  his  own  gracious  time,  was 
pleased  to  arise  for  her  consolation,  in  granting 
her  an  earnest  that  she  was  reconciled  to  Him  by 
the  death  of  his  Son;  though  not  without  hav- 
ing to  pass  through  many  conflicts  in  succeeding 
time,  both  in  an  outward  and  spiritual  sense. 

And  as  she  patiently  submitted  to  the  baptism 
of  Him  who  baptises  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
with  fire,  she  received  a  gift  in  the  ministiy  of 
'  the  gospel,  that  is  not  of  man,  nor  is  learned  but 
by  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  became 
deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  duty  to  commu- 
nicate to  others,  what  the  Lord  had  done  for  her, 
and  to  exalt  His  name  in  the  congregations  of 
His  people ;  but  looking  too  much  at  her  own  im- 
perfections, for  a  while  uie  stumbled  at  the  CnM#, 
which  involved  her  in  deep  sorrow  of  heart,  and 
learning  obedience  by  the  things  tbatshe  suffered, 
she  was  madp  willing  in  the  day  of  the  Lord's 
power ;  and  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  her  age,  she 
came  forth  in  the  important  service  into  which  she 
was  called,  greatiy  to  the  relief  and  peace  of  her 
own  mind. 

In  1881,  she  was  married  to  Lindley  M.  Hoag, 
and  in  the  relation  of  wife,  she  was  a  wortiiy  ex- 
ample, being  a  true  help  meet,  both  spiritually 
and  temporulj.  Notwithstanding  she  had  been 
brought  up  in  comparative  affluence,  yet  she 
readuy  conformed  her  temporal  wonts  to  the  cit- 
oumstances  of  her  husband,  exemplifying  in  no 
ordinary  degree  the  virtues  of  industry,  economy, 
true  moderation  and  Christian  contentment,  and 
often  she  wonld  find  means  from  their  small  re- 
sources, to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  indigent  and 
afliicted,  saying,  <<  If  I  am  not  faithftd  over  a  little, 
I  should  not  be  faithful  over  mudi/' 

She  was  hospitable  to  strangers,  and  took  great 
delight  in  entertaining  her  friends,  especially  the 
messengers  of  the  Gospel.  She  frequentiy  ob- 
served that  it  was  the  summit  of  her  temporal  de- 
sires, to  be  able  to  entertain  her  friends  comfortsr 
bly,  and  to  ffive  her  children  a  good  education ; 
more  than  that  she  did  not  ask.  She  was  deeply 
concerned  to  bring  up  her  children  in  the  way 
they  should  go,  maintaining  parental  authority 
with  firmness,  yet  through  the  benign  influence 
of  the  law  of  love,  often  seeking  in  humble  prayer, 
divine  aid,  that  i^e  misht  discharge  her  duty  to- 
wards them  in  a  suitable  manner. 

She  freely  gave  up  her  husband  to  travel  abroad 
in  the  service  of  truth,  whenever  he  apprehended 
it  right,  taking  the  charge  of  their  fisunily  in  his 
absence,  and  managing  weir  temporal  affairs  with 
great  discretion. 

She  was  concerned  to  occupy  the  precious  gift 
committed  to  her  cl^rge,  and  at  different  times 
visited  most  of  the  meetings  in  our  own  Yearly 


Meeting,  and  some  parts  of  New  Ydkand  Phila- 
delphia Yearly  Meetings,  to  the  acceptance  and 
satisfiiction  of  Friends,  and  to  the  peace  of  her 
own  mind.  And  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  per- 
formance of  her  religious  visits,  she  was  an  exam- 
ple of  dedication,  surmountiuff  difficulties,  and 
encountering  apparent  dangers  nrom  feeble  health 
in  a  remarkable  manner. 

She  was  sound  in  doctrine,  and  her  religious 
communications  were  dear  and  impressive,  rightiy 
dividing  the  word  to  those  amongst  whom  she 
labored ;  and  as  she  drew  near  the  (dose  of  life, 
she  was  frequentiy  led  forth  in  her  Gospel  labours 
in  a  remarkable  manner. 

She  attended  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  for  the 
last  time,  in  the  autumn  of  1842  ;  after  which, 
her  health  failing  she  went  out  but  little.  In  the 
first  month,  1843,  feeling  very  desirous  to  attend 
meeting  once  more,  way  was  made  for  it,  and  she 
was  led  in  an  interesting  and  impressive  manneri 
to  communicate  to  the  meeting,  although  she  was 
unable  to  stand  upon  her  feet  during  the  ex* 
ercise. 

In  the  early  part  of  her  confinement,  she  was 
introduced  into  close  and  deep  investigation  of 
her  spiritual  condition,  in  which  she  was  baptized 
into  great  travail  of  soul  for  a  time,  as  <'  in  the 
cloud  and  in  the  sea,''  during  which  she  was 
much  engaged  in  prayer,  and  frequently  vocally, 
that  the  Lord  would  strengthen  her  in  the  faith 
and  in  the  patience,  to  endure  all  that,  in  infinite 
goodness  and  wisdom,  was  laid  upon  her.  And 
Ho  who  keeps  covenant  with  the  night  as  with 
the  day,  was  pleased  to  arise  in  his  own  time,  as 
a  morning  without  clouds,  tO  her  unspeakable 
joy,  by  granting  her  an  undoubted  asBurance  tiiat 
her  name  was  written  in  the  Lamb's  Book  of 
life.  In  relation  to  which  she  observed  to  her 
husband,  "  I  have  passed  through  more  in  my 
mind,  than  I  could  describe,  so  great  has  been  my 
anxiety  to  know  that  nothing  remained  in  my 
way,  and  my  Heavenly  Father  has  siven  me  a 
clear  and  undoubted  evidence  that  he  has  accepted 
me.     For  my  Saviour's  sake  all  is  forgiven  me." 

A  few  days  after,  she  remarked  in  conversa- 
tion, with  other  weigh^  expresdons,  "I  would 
not  exchange  the  peace  I  feel,  and  tiie  assurance 
I  at  times  am  fevoured  with,  that  a  glorious  im- 
mortality awaits  me,  for  all  that  this  world  af- 
fords." 

She  derived  great  consolation  from*  retirement, 
and  often  desir^  to  be  left  alone  for  that  purpose, 
expressing  on  some  occasions,  that  it  seemed  like 
a  Sabbath  to  the  mind. 

Notwithstanding  her  great  bodily  debility,  she 
continued  to  take  the  oversight  of  her  family,  and 
to  give  the  direction  of  her  domestio  affairs,  until 
very  near  her  death.  In  relation  to  wfaich,*she 
observed  to  a  friend,  '<  I  do  not  know  but  some 
may  think  it  strange  tiiat  I  should  take  so  much 
thought  about  my  temporal  concerns,  but  I  be- 
lieve it  is  my  duty  to  look  after  my  family  as  l<mg 
as  I  can.    1  fM  as  though  it  is  a  part  of  the 
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work  that  is  left  for  me  to  do.  It  is  not  for  the 
love  of  worldly  things ;  I  feel  weaned  from  them." 
On  the  opening  of  the  Sprine,  she  recruited  a 
little,  80  that  she  was  able  to  nde  out,  and  some 
of  her  friends  indulged  a  hope  that  she  would 
again  enjoy  a  more  comfortable  state  of  health : 
respecting  which  she  observed — "  It  was  hid  from 
her  whether  she  should  continue  a  long  or  a  short 
time;  that  that  was  something  that  she  had  never 
been  able  to  see,"  and  added,  "  I  do  not  know 
as  that  18  an  evidence  of  Divine  disapprobation, 
for  I  have  read  the  aooount  of  a  number  of  wor- 
thy Friends,  who  had  no  sight  of  their  approach- 
ing change ;  of  whose  acceptance  into  the  king- 
dom of  ^ory,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  great 
point  is,  to  be  in  a  state  of  readiness  for  death  at 
all  times,  both  in  health  and  sickness." 

The  prospect  that  her  children  would  ere  long 
be  deprived  of  a  mother's  care  and  watchful  con- 
eem,  caused  her  much  anxiety,  and  at  times 
seemed  to  draw  a  cloud  over  her  mind.  A  few 
days  before  her  death,  her  husband  inquired  of 
her  in  relation  to  that  subject,  having  known  her 
solicitude:  she  replied,  '<0h!  my  Redeemer  has 
been  with  me  to-day,  and  as  well  bb  I  love  thee, 
— and  thou  never  appeared  more  lovely  to  me, — 
I  have  been  enabled  to  give  you  all  up.  There 
can  be  nothing  more  glorious,  than  the  prospect  I 
have  had,  of  departing  and  being  with  Christ : 
and  were  it  not  for  the  little  ser^nce  that  I  am 
able  to  render  my  family,  I  should  not  desire  to 
remain  here  any  longer."  The  day  before  her 
death,  a  friend  observed  that  her  sufferings  ap- 
peared  to  be  great ;  she  replied,  '^  I  have  never 
looked  upon  any  of  the  suffermgs  which  this  poor 
body  has  endured,  as  hard.  I  do  not  know  that 
I  have  ever  felt  impatient,  but  have  received  them 
as  from  the  hand  of  the  Lord.'' 

Aftor  giving  some  direction  relative  to  her  chil- 
dren, adi&essing  her  fitmfly  she  said,  <'  Now  I 
have  given  you  all  up.  I  feel  as  though  my  work 
is  done."*  Next  morning  she  appearing  to  be 
fuling  fast,  her  children  and  finends  were  called 
in,  of  whom  she  took  her  last  farewell,  embracing 
her  near  relatives  in  an  affectionate  and  tender 
manner,  imparting  salutary  admonition  to  them, 
through  which  her  mind  was  serene  and  composed. 
And  turning  to  the  company  about  h^,  she  aud^ 
'^  I  think  I  may  safely  say,  that  my  Redeemer 
has  given  me  an  undoubted  evidence,  that  he  has 
accepted  me."  She  asked  her  physician  if  he 
thought  she  was  dving.  Being  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  ehe  said,  *^  Can  this  be  death  f  If 
this  is  death,  it  has  lost  its  sting.  The  grave  will 
have  no  victory.  My  work  is  finished.  I  have 
no  fear  of  death."  After  a  pause  she  said, 
"Come  Lord  Jesus,  lift  up  the  light  of  thy  coun- 
tenance." Shortly  after,  sne  expressed  a  desire  to 
be  released,  saying,  *'  Now  I  should  be  glad  to 
go :"  then  added,  "  but  I  am  wOling  to  wait  aU 
the  Lord's  appointed  time  "-Hind  being  removed 
from  her  chair  to  her  bed,  she  fell  into  a  quiet 
sleep  and  gently  breathed  her  last,  on  the  17th 


of  Sixth  month,  1843,  in  the  43d  year  of  her 
age.  ^  . 

And  having,  by  patient  continuance  m  well 
doing,  sought  for  immortality,  we  doubt  not  that 
she  now  innerits  eternal  life. 


Fmm  tiM  l^ondoa  Qvarleilj  R«rl«w. 

POPULAR  8CIKN0E. 

(Concluded  from  page  607.) 

We  hope  there  are  few  specimens  left  of  the 
sensual  school  who  overlooked  the  highest  part  of 
man,  and  denied  the  utility  of  everything  which 
did  not  minister  to  bodily  comfort.    It  is  incon- 
ceivable that  any  one  of  them  could  be  consistent 
in  the  doctrine;  could  only  see  in  a  noble  tree 
the  materials  for  boards;  food  for  cattle  in  the 
verdure  of  the  field;  and  medicinal  properties  in 
the  flowers  of  the  garden ;  or,  if  such  a  man  did 
really  exist,  he  was  a  subject  for  compassion,  not 
for  argument.  Tried  by  the  mere  test  of  pleasure, 
intellectual  gratification  is  a  deeper  delight  than 
corporal  luxury.    But  natural  philosophy  com- 
bines both  advantages  in  the  highest  degree.     It 
has  helped  on  the  useful  arts  to  that  extent  that 
there  is  hardly  a  philosophical  spccuktion  which 
has  not  yielded,  sooner  or  latQr,  a  substantial 
result,  and  added  to  the  convenience  or  the 
indulgences  of  life.    What  can  appear  to  concern 
us  less  than  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites, 
or  the  thousands  of  stars,  which  merely  look  like 
spangles  in  the  sky ;  and  yet  both  (me  and  the 
other  are  made  the  means  of  determining  the 
longitude  at  sea,*  of  finding  the  road  to  any 
^ven  place  over  the  wide  and  pathless  waste  of 
waters.  The  niceties  of  astronomical  observations 
are  not  within  the  compass  of  popular  science. 
But  without  travelling  oat  of  our  beat,  it  would 
be  easy  to  show  that  an  ordinary  knowledge  of 
philosophical  truths  has  filled  the  world  with 
substantial  products.     The  greator  part  of  the 
history  of  scientific  civilization  is  lost,  of  course, 
in  the  night  of  time.     The  aggregate  result  of 
improvement  is  apparent.     From  a  rude  hut,  and 
a  few  rude  utensils,  we  have  advanced  to  a  pitch 
of  refinement  in  which  the  common  possessions 
of  the  poor,  outstrip,  not  rarely,  the  former 
luxuries  of  kings.     But  the  circumstances  of  the 
discovery,  and  the  name  of  the  discoverer,  are 
rarely  preserved.     "In  vain,"  says  Dr.  Watson, 
"  shall  we  inquire  who  invented  the  first  plough, 
baked  the  first  bread,  shaped  the  first  pot,  wove 
the  first  garment,  or  hollowed  the  first  canoe.** 
The  authors  alone  of  the  vast  array  of  mechanical 


•  The  writer  of  this  article  hai  been  a  little  too 
hasty  in  hit  declaration.  The  eclipses  of  Jupiter's 
satellites  furnish  a  convenient  method  of  finding  the 
longitude  on  /anrf,  but  telescopes  of  sufficient  power  to 
bring  the  immersions  end  emersions  of  those  bodies 
into  view,  require  a  steadier  support  than  a  floating 
vessel.  The  English  Astronomer  Roysl,  N.  Maskelyne, 
tried  to  overcome  this  difficulty,  but  gave  up  the  tnal 
as  hopeless.^Eo* 
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contrivanoes  which  are  concerned  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  commodities  of  life,  conferred  an 
inestimable  boon  upon  the  world — ^but  it  would 
be  no  more  use  to  seek  the  names  of  the  majority 
than  to  ask  with  Southey — '^  who  ate  the  first 
oyster?"  The  truth  is,  that  those  who  have 
contributed  to  bring  any  article  whatever  to  its 
present  perfection,  are  usually  legion.  The  addi- 
tion of  each  has  been  insignificant,  and,  taken 
separately,  neither  the  merit  nor  the  advantage 
was  extraordinarily  great 

All  may  aspire  to  assist  in  the  work  of 
improvement,  when  we  see  the  issue  of  small 
advances  and  humble  talents.  The  slow  aiid 
gradual  accumulation  of  generations  of  improve- 
ment may  rival  the  proudest  monuments,  of 
genius  in  the  ultimate  result  It  happens  here, 
as  in  other  things,  that  what  is  beneficial  to  the 
world  is  not  always  that  which  brings  gloxy  in 
its  train. 

The  simplest  contrivanoes  are  the  offspring  of 
the  ordinary  experience  of  natural  laws;  for 
science  is  often  only  common  experience  with  a 
prouder  name.  Our  ancestors  had  not  made  a 
formal  classification  of  the  varying  degrees  in 
which  different  bodies  conducted  heat,  but  they 
had  discovered  that  wood  confined  it  longer  than 
stone.  For  the  sake  of  the  warmth  it  was 
extensively  employed  in  the  construction  of 
houses,  and  for  the  same  reason  many  of  the 
finest  mansions  in  St  Petersburgh  are  composed 
of  it  still.  That  Russian  houses  should  be  some 
day  burnt,  is  almost  as  much  a  matter  of  course 
as  that  those  who  occupy  them  should  some  day 
die.  But  mankind  will  always  run  a  great  risk 
for  a  great  advantage,  and  it  required  the  Fire  of 
London  to  wean  our  forefathers  from  their  fond- 
ness for  timber  edifices. 

Patients  long  bed-ridden  with  disease  suffer 
from  the  continued  pressure  on  the  skin,  till  at 
length  the  slightest  inovement  is  p^n,  and  sick- 
ness is  denied  its  own  poor  privilege — ^to  toss. 
Dr.  Amott  provided  a  preventive  in  the  water- 
bed,  which  has  saved  many  hours  of  agony  to 
lingering  illness,  and  wonld  save  many  more  if 
patients  had  always  the  strength  of  mind  to 
conquer  the  first  repugnance  to  its  use.  But 
though  every  (me  is  ^miliar  with  the  properties 
of  fluids  upon  which  the  value  of  the  water-bed 
depends,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  the  thought 
would  have  occurred  to  Dr.  Amott,  unless  he  had 
been  a  scientific  man.  Such  instances  are 
numerous.  The  contemplation  of  nature  draws 
attention  to  resources  which,  ordinarily  unob- 
served, are  courting  the  notice  of  watchful  eyes, 
as  a  man  who  walks  upon  the  shore  may  tread, 
without  perceiving  it,  upon  a  nreeioo^  pebble 
that  is  picked  up  by  another  wno  searches  for 
what  he  can  find.  But  science  has  chiefly 
assisted  art  in  the  appliance  of  the  less  con- 
spicuous powers  of  nature,  which  are  little  known 
save  to  those  who  make  them  their  special  study. 
Mirrors  arc  silvered  by  a  mixture  of  tin  and 


mercury,  which  combine  in  definite  proportions 
and  crystallise  on  the  glass.  The  date  of  the 
discovery  is  uncertaiui  but  according  to  ihe  best 
evidence  it  proceeded  out  of  Venice,  at  a  period 
when  the  Alchemists  were  busy  with  metals  in 
the  wild  expectation  to  transmute  them  into 
gold.  In  searching  for  a  chimera  they  lifted 
upon  a  beautiful  domestic  invention.  Their 
science  had  many  similar  results.  Of  them  might 
have  been  written  the  fable  of  the  <^ing  father, 
who  bid  his  sons  dig  in  the  vineyard  for  a  deposit 
of  ffold. 

Invention  in  not  exhausted.  Every  vear  some* 
thing  is  found  out,  and  we  have  often  less  reason 
to  wonder  that  the  discovery  has  been  made  than 
that  it  should  never  have  been  made  before* 
Newton  met  Bentley  accidentally  in  London, 
and  asked  him  what  philosophical  pursuits  were 
«)ing  on  at  Cambridge.  "None,"  replied 
SenSey,  "for  you  kill  5l  the  game;  you  leave 
us  nothing  to  pursue."  "  Not  so,"  said  Newton, 
"  you  may  start  game  in  every  bush,  if  you  will 
but  beat  for  it" 

Lord  Bacon  assigns  to  science  a  two-fold 
object,  the  relief  of  man's  estate,  and  the  glory 
of  the  Creator.  There  has  never,  in  this  country, 
been  a  disposition  to  underrate  its  last,  and  m<wt 
honoured  use.  Macburin  heard  Newton  observe 
that  it  gave  him  particular  pleasure  that  his 
philosophy  had  promoted  the  attention  to  final 
causes,  and  his  followers,  who  could  not  rival 
him  in  his  genius,  have  not  degenerated  from  his 
piety.  It  has  been  their  dehght  to  dwell  upon 
the  fact,  that  though  a  casual  survey  of  the  world 
proclaimed  a  Maker  marvellous  in  goodness  and 
in  power,  yet  every  hidden  law  which  was  brought 
to  light  afforded  additional  evidence  of  design, 
and  showed  him  beyond  what  man  could  con« 
ceive,  "wond^ful  in  counsel  and  excellent  in 
working."  With  us  the  exceptions  at  least  have 
been  few,  and  none  of  them  deserve  to  be  remem« 
bered. 

Man,  with  respect  to  corporal  comforts,  is  the 
creature  of  habit  To  whatever  he  is  accustomed, 
that  he  enjoys.  The  Greenhmder,  with  his 
wretched  hut  and  barren  soil,  believes  himself 
the  most  favoured  of  created  beings,  and  pities 
the  lot  of  nations  which  are  destitute  ox  the 
luxury  of  seals.  In  like  manner  it  h  probable 
that  the  early  inhabitants  of  Britain  were  as 
satisfied  with  a  cave  or  a  cottage  of  clay,  as  we 
wi<h  our  mansions  adcNmed  with  all  the  products 
of  the  arts.  So,  too,  in  the  same  age  the  king 
would  think  himsdf  meanly  aocommodat^  in 
the  house  of  the  gentleman,  the  gentleman  in  the 
abode  of  the  peasant — and  yet  custom  has 
adapted  each  to  his  own.  It  is  not  the  absolute 
degree  of  refinement  that  confers  the  pleasure; 
it  is  the  improvement  on  what  we  are  used  to, 
the  addition  to  what  we  already  possess— and 
this  pleasure  has  been  common  to  every  period 
in  which  the  wants  of  mankind  were  sufficiently 
keen  to  excite  invention  and  summon  art  to  the 
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aid  of  nature.  But  in  all  our  improyements  we 
can  only,  by  the  strength  and  intellect  which 
God  has  given  us,  mould  the  matter  which  He 
has  made.  If  we  can  sail  in  ships  upon  the 
great  deep,  it  is  because  Ht  supplied  us  with  the 
wood  for  their  construction,  and  endowed  it  with 
buoyancy  to  float  upon  the  waves.  If  we  per- 
form prodigies  with  steam,  it  is  because  he  gave 
it  an  elastic  power,  ordained  that  fire  should 
evolve  it  out  of  water,  and  provided  us  both  with 
the  water  and  the  fire.  We  merely  use  the 
things  with  which  He  has  presented  us,  and  pre- 
aenteid  with  a  foresight  of  the  end  to  which  our 
capacities  and  wants  would  enable  us  to  devote 
them.  We  can  adapt,  but  we  cannot  create. 
The  greatest  genius  that  ever  lived  is  impotent 
to  give  being  to  the  most  insignificant  particle  of 
dust.  It  required  the  powers  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
to  detect  many  natural  laws;  but  even  the 
Newtons  of  the  human  race  can  only  discover 
laws — ^they  cannot  make  them.  We  may  worm 
out  the  secret  powers  with  which  Nature  is 
invested,  and  by  new  adaptations  produce  efiects 
of  which  the  native  elements  are  utterly  inca- 
pable; but  at  best  we  only  avail  ourselves  of 
properties  already  existing,  merely  develop  the 
latent  energies  innate  in  our  materials.  We  pull 
to  pieces,  and  put  together,  we  shape,  and  we 
arrange,  but  we  cannot  add  to  the  world  a 
single  atom,  no-^ior  even  take  it  away.  What- 
ever our  triumphs,  we  never  passed  this  limit 
to  human  interference,  which  teaches  everybody, 
eapable  of  being  taught,  that  we  are  after  all 
<mly  creatures,  and  that  another  is  the  Creator. 

We  do  not  require  the  lessons  of  Natural 
Philosophy  to  teacii  us  to  believe.  Their  use  is, 
that  they  assist  us  to  adore.  The  fmi;her  we  go 
the  more  we  are  constrained  to  wonder  and 
admire;  and  though  we  see  but  in  part,  and 
often  retire  baffled  from  the  effort  to  interpret 
nature,  we  see  enough  to  bring  away  the  most 
inspiriting  sentiment  with  which  man  can  glow — 
the  deep  feeling  of  the  Psalmist's  words: — 
« AU  Thy  works  praise  Thee,  0  Lord,  and  talk 
of  Thy  power;  there  is  no  end  of  Thy  great- 
ness." 


ADDRESS  TO  THS  PUBLIC  FROM  THE  RELIEF  AS- 
SOCIATION OF  THE  SOGIETT  OF  FRIENDS  IN 
IRELAND. 

In  reviewing  our  proceedings  for  the  two  years 
and  a  half,  which  have  elapsed  since  the  formation 
of  this  association,  and  in  contemplating  the  pre- 
sent unhappy  condition  of  our  country,  the  eon- 
viction  ia  painfully  forced  on  us,  that  the  public 
bounty  distributed  through  us,  as  well  aa  the  re- 
lief afforded  from  other  sources,  whatever  may 
haie  been  their  value  in  affording  a  temporary 
alleviation  of  wide-spread  misery,  have  produced 
scwoely  any  permanently  useful  result. 

Oar  original  circular  appealed  to  our  brethren 
in  roligious  profession  in  this  country  igid  in 


Great  Britain.  It  was  responded  to,  not  merely 
by  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  but  by  many 
unconnected  with  our  religious  society  in  these 
countries,  and  also  by  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  to  an  extent  and  with  a  munificence  un- 
paralleled in  the  history  of  benevolent  exertions. 
The  contributions  confided  to  us,  in  money,  food, 
and  clothing,  amounted  to  about  £200,000,  of 
which  more  than  one-half  was  sent  from  America. 

The  means  placed  at  our  disposal  have  indeed 
been  large.  We  have  felt  the  responsibility  thus 
imposed  on  us,  and  our  best  exertions  have  been 
given  for  their  judicious  application.  Several  of 
our  members  have  from  time  to  time  visited  the 
more  distressed  parts  of  the  South  and  West,  in 
order,  by  obtaining  a  fuller  knowledge  of  their 
condition,  to  be  enabled  the  better  to  administer 
to  their  relief.  We  sought  for,  and  obtained  the 
cooperation  of  benevolent  persons  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  Wherever  it  appeared  judicious  to 
form  local  committees,  we  endeavoured  to  work 
through  such  means ;  but  in  the  great  number  of 
oases  in  which  the  isolation  of  the  parties  ren- 
dered united  action  impracticable,  we  trusted  to 
individual  exertion.  In  cariying  out  our  objects^j 
an  extensive  correspondence  has  been  kept  up. 
More  than  forty  thousand  letters  have  been  re- 
ceived or  written  by  the  Committee  in  Dublin, 
and  a  proportionate  number  by  auxiliary  com- 
mittees in  the  country.  We  have  also  been 
brought  into  personal  communication  with  men 
of  all  ranks  and  all  classes,  whether  soliciting  our 
assistance  on  behalf  of  the  poor  around  them,  or 
engaged  in  similar  endeavours  to  alleviate  the 
prevalent  distress. 

Gratuitous  issues  of  food  have  been  made  to 
the  value  of  £130,000;  clothing  has  been  dis- 
tributed exoeedine  £10,000  in  value;  and  grants 
of  money  have  been  made  to  the  amount  of 
£20,000.  The  total  nnmber  of  grants  has  ex- 
ceeded eleven  thousand.  Feeling  the  demoralizing 
tendency  of  such  extensive  alms-giving,  we  have 
endeavoured  to  encourage  industry.  We  have 
made  grants  in  aid  of  local  manufactures ;  have 
supported  industrial  schools;  have  advanced 
money  in  loans  for  the  assistance  of  fisheries,  and 
in  a  f&w  <^kses  with  highly  gratifying  results.  In 
order  to  Bncourage  tne  culture  of  green  crops, 
which  might  prove  some  substitute  for  the  potato, 
we  have  distributed  nearly  200,000  lbs.  weight 
of  turnip,  carrot,  parsnip,  cabbage,  and  other  stlch 
seeds;  and  we  also  undertook  tne  temporary  cul- 
tivation of  about  800  statute  acres  of  land  in 
green  crops,  by  spade  labour. 

But  the  contributions  entrusted  to  us  have 
borne  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  whole  expen- 
diture for  the  relief  of  the  country.  Money  has 
been  expended  to  an  unprecedented  amount. 
The  British  Relief  Association  dispensed  about 
£400,000.  The  distribution  by  other  relief  as- 
sociations may  be  estimated  at  fully  £200,000. 
The  collections  by  local  committees  in  Ireland 
exceeded  £300,000.     If  we  add  to  these  the 
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namberleas  oontribations  of  private  benevolence, 
and  the  remittanoes  from  emigrants  for  the  relief 
of  their  friends  at  home,  the  aggregate  may  be 
safelj  estimated  at  one  million  and  a  half  sterling, 
The  advances  by  government  were  on  a  gigantic 
scale,  amounting  to  nearly  ten  millions  sterling. 

From  these  various  sooroes  a  large  amount  of 
relief  was  afforded  at  a  period  of  great  distress, 
and  many  persons  were  preserved,  for  a  time  at 
least,  from  that  starvation,  which,  without  such 
assistance,  appeared  inevitable.  But  we  are  sad- 
dened by  the  conviction,  that^  with  a  very  few 
exceptions,  no  permanent  good  has  been  done. 
We  feel  that  the  condition  of  our  country  is  not 
improved,  that  her  prospects  are  even  worse,  be- 
cause her  people  have  less  hope.  Many  of  tbose 
who  were  most  active  in  administering  to  the 
relief  of  their  neighbours,  have  fallen  victims  to 
exertions  of  mind  and  body  beyond  their  capa- 
bility to  sustain.  Others  have  withdrawn  from 
the  work,  in  despur  of  effecting  any  good.  The 
pressure  of  private  affidrs,  and,  in  many  cases,  of 
pecuniary  difficulty,  has  forced  others  to  discern- 
tinue  their  efforts.  Thus,  voluntary  exertions 
have  almost  ceased,  and  even  for  the  administrsr 
tion  of  the  legal  relief,  paid  agents  are  necessary 
throughout  a  large  part  of  the  country. 

The  calamity  fell  first  on  the  lower  class,  es- 
pecialK  the  labouring  population  of  the  South 
and  West.  In  losing  their  crop  of  potatoes,  they 
lost  all,  and  sank  at  once  into  helpless  and  hope- 
less pauperism.  The  snudl  fanners  still  pre- 
served hope.  With  great  exertions,  and  submit- 
ting in  many  cases  to  extreme  privations,  they 
again  cropped  their  ground.  A  second  failure  of 
the  potatoes  pauperised  these  also.  Then  came 
the  increased  poor-rates,  heaviest  in  those  dis- 
tricts which  were  least  able  to  bear  them ;  weigh- 
ing down  many  who  without  this  last  burden 
might  have  stood  their  ground ;  alarming  all  by 
the  unaccustomed  pressure  of  an  undefined  taxa- 
tion ;  and  greatly  reducing  the  small  amount  of 
capital  appucable  to  the  employment  of  labour. 
The  landed  proprietor,  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  rates,  has  been  obliged  to  leave  much 
useful  work  undone,  thus  lessening  the  number 
of  labourers  employed.  In  many  cases^  his  chief 
effort  has  been  to  diminish  the  population  bv  a 
frightful  system  of  wholesale  evicticms,  and  thus 
get  rid  of  a  tenantry  who  under  happier  cireum- 
stances  would  have  been  a  source  of  wealth,  but 
whom  his  inability  to  employ,  after  the  failure  of 
the  potato,  had  converted  into  a  heavy  burden. 
Despair  of  succeeding  at  home  has  driven  and  is 
still  driving  vast  numbers  of  the  most  industrious 
of  the  middle  classes  to  transfer  their  energy,  and 
a  considerable  amount  of  capital,  to  other  coun- 
tries, which  offer  a  freer  scope  for  exertion.  The 
paupers  are  merely  kept  alive,  either  in  crowded 
work-houses,  or,  in  alarming  numbers,  depending 
on  out-door  relief;  but  their  health  is  not  main- 
tained. Their  physical  strength  is  weakened; 
their  mental  capacity  b  lowered;  their  moral 


character  is  degraded.  They  are  hopeless  them^ 
selves ;.  and  they  offer  no  hope  to  their  country, 
except  in  the  prospect  so  abhorrent  to  humanity 
and  christian  feeling,  of  their  gradual  extinctioii 
by  death.  Many  families  are  now  suffering  ex* 
treme  distress,  who,  three  years  since,,  enjoyed 
the  comforts  and  refinements  of  life,  and  adminis- 
tered to  the  necessities  of  those  around  them. 
Thus  we  have  seen  the  flood  of  pauperism  widen- 
ing more  and  more,  engulphing  one  class  afi» 
another,  rising-  higher  and  higher  in  its  effects  on 
society,  until  it  threatens,  in  some  of  the  worst 
districts,  to  swallow  up  all*  ranks  and  all  classes 
within  its  fatal  voftex. 

Meanwhile,  there  is  much  land  lying  waste 
which  was  formerly  cultivated,  while  the  strength 
of  the  country  is  standing  by  idle,  anxiously  ask- 
ing for  work,  and  willing  to  accept  the  lowest 
wages ;  but  finding  no  one  to  employ  them,  be^ 
cause  the  owners  of  the  ground  have  not  the  mo- 
ney to  pay  them, — and  the  dread  of  undefined 
taxation,  and  uncertainty  as  to  the  future,  pre- 
vent others  from  taking  the  land  on  lease. 

Residing  as  we  do,  for  the  most  part,  in  the 
large  cities,  or  in  the  comparalively  proeperoas 
districts  of  the  East  and  North,  we  see  little  more 
of  the  extreme  distress  of  our  countrymen  than 
the  people  of  England.  But  we  find  our  poor 
rates  increased  by  the  influx  of  country  paupers; 
we  see  them  begging  in  our  streets;  we  witness 
the  effects  of  the  gradual  reduction  of  the  means 
of  the  country  in  me  diminution  of  its  trade;  our 
constant  intercourse  with  various  parts  of  Ireland 
makes  us  acquainted  with  the  progress  of  destitu- 
tion, and  the  question  involuntarily  arises,  ''When 
and  how  is  the  end  to  come  ?'*  To  trust  to  the 
poor  law  and  do  nothing — to  wait  until  pauper- 
ism is  extinguished  by  the  death  of  the  paupers-*- 
is  to  wait  until  the  country  is  stripped  of  her 
strength  by  the  lose  of  her  people.  To  convert  ' 
Ireland  into  one  large  Union  is  to  bind  the  living 
to  the  dead. 

In  alluding  to  the  course  pursued  by  us  in  the 
administration  of  our  trust,  our  object  is  to  show 
the  extensive  intercourse  we  have  had  with  all 
parts  of  the  countir,  and  the  opp(Hi;unity  thua 
afforded  us  of  formmg  a  correct  opinion  of  its 
present  state,  and  the  means  most  likely  to  con- 
tribute to  its  improvement.  The  propriety  of 
making  such  a  statement  of  our  views  hab  on 
several  occasions  been  urged  upon  us,  but  we 
have  hitherto  been  unwilling  to  obtrude  ourselves 
on  the  public  attention.  Our  conviction  of  the 
urgency  of  the  present  crisis  must  plead  our 
apology — a  crisis  which  affects  not  Ireland  alone, 
but  the  whole  empire.  Paupers  from  our  western 
districts  crowd  the  cities  of  Great  Britain  as  they 
do  those  of  Ireland,  and  are  even  now  depressing 
their  labouring  population  by  an  undue  ooape- 
titioft.  The  distress  moves  onward  day  by  day, 
and  unless  checked  in  time,  threatens  ultimately 
to  involve  both  eonntries  in  one  common  fsar 
lamity. 
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We  have  long  felt  that  the  chief  ground  of 
hope,  the  main  source  of  improvement^  is  the 
improved  cultivation  of  the  soil;  and  that  the 
surest  means  of  effecting  this  object  is  by  afford- 
ing security  to  the  cultivator.  That  this  security 
does  not  ^nerally  exist  in  Ireland  is  admitted. 
On  this  point  there  is  scarcely  a  second  opinion 
among  thinking  men  m  this  country.  The  laws 
wlycli. regulate  the  title  to,  and  the  conveyance  of 
land,  require  to  be  changed,  so  as  to  give  the 
utmost  freedom  to  its  sale  and  transfer— so  as  to 
pass  those  estates,  whose  proprietors  are  irretriev- 
ably ruined,  into  other  hands — and  to  enable 
those  who  are  partially  encumbered  to  free  them- 
selves from  iheir  difficulties,  by  disposing  of  part 
of  their  landed  property.  Uutil  this  be  effected; 
until  the  soil  of  Ireland  is  held  by  a  clear  and 
marketable  title ;  untO  the  owners  be  enabled  to 
lell  the  whole  or  any  part  of  their  property  with- 
out the  ruinous  delays  and  the  heavy  costs  which 
now  prevent  them ;  until  the  creditors  of  a  land- 
owner have  thoBe  facilities  for  enforcing  payment 
of  their  debts  by  the  sale  of  his  property,  to  which 
justice  entitles  them ;  we  are  convinced,  and  we 
feel  ourselves  bound  thus  publicly  to  state  our 
decided  conviction,  that  it  is  vain  to  hope  that 
Ireland  can  raise  itself  from  a  state  of  poverty 
and  degradation.  The  potato  may  grow  again, 
and  by  its  assistance  pur  country  may  be  enabled 
to  esc-ape  from  the  immediate  pressure  of  its 
difficulties;  but  without  those  changes  in  the 
laws  relating  to  the  tenure  and  conveyance  of 
land,  which  shall  open  a  free  scope  for  the  em- 
ployment of  its  capital  and  its  industry,  and  give 
ample  securi^  to  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  we 
cannot  hope  fi>r  general  and  permanent  improve- 
ment. 

An  enormous  expenditure  of  money  has  failed 
to  relieve  us.  It  could  not  do  so  unless  free 
scope  were  opened  to  the  energies  of  the  country. 
The  partial  remedies  which  have  been  applied 
have  served  but  to  tighten  the  net  which  tram- 
mels the  exertions  of  the  great  mass  of  our  popu- 
lation. Measures  of  a  much  more  decidea  cha- 
racter are  necessary  to  produce  any  permanently 
naeful  effect.  The  situation  of  the  country  is 
dailv  becoming  worse.  There  is  no  time  to  lose, 
if  those  now  suffering  are  to  be  saved.  Money 
must  still  be  advanoMi  for  temporary  purposes, 
during  the  interval  which  will  elapse  before 
effioient  measures  can  be  brought  into  general 
and  active  operation.  But  our  paramount  want 
is  not  money;  it  is  the  removal  of  those  legal 
difficulties  which  prevent  the  capital  of  Ireland 
from  being  applied  to  the  improved  cultivation  of 
its  soil,  and  thus  supporting  its  poor  by  the  wages 
of  honest  and  useful  labour. 

We  believe  these  views  to  be  founded  in  justice 
and  sound  policy,  and  therefore  essential  to  the 
social  regeneration  of  our  country;  but  we  do 
not  propose  them  as  a  panacea  for  all  her  evils. 
It  is  not  f(»>  us  to  attempt  to  penetrate  the  secret 
designs  of  the  Most  High;  but  we  may  witiiout 


presumption  r^ard  the  mysterious  dispensation 
with  which  we  have  been  visited,  in  the  blight  of 
the  potato,  as  a  means  permitted  by  an  all-wise 
Providence  to  exhibit  more  strikingly  the  unsound 
state  of  our  social  condition.  The  momentous 
events  which  have  been  passing  around  us,  have 
drawn  public  attention  to  some  of  those  evils 
which  have  long  weighed  down  the  energies  of 
our  population ;  and  hence  we  are  encouraged  to 
hope  that  this  awful  visitation  may,  in  the  Divine 
mercy,  be  over-rul^  for  good;  and  that  the 
darkness  which  now  surrounds  us  may  be  but  the 
prelude  to  the  dawning  of  a  brighter  day  on  our 
suffering  country.  But  whilst  advertmg  to  the 
necessity  of  legislative  and  social  changes,  may  it 
ever  be  reverently  borne  in  mind  that  all  human 
means  will  be  unavailing  without  the  blessing  of 
Him  who  ruleth  in  the  kingdoms  of  men. 

Signed  by  direction  of  tne  Belief  Association 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Ireland, 

Joseph  Bbwlbt,  )   o,^^^  . . 

Jonathan  PiM,   I  ^eerdanes. 
DubUtij  Sth  of  Fifth  morUk,  1849. 


ADVICE  TO  YOUNG  WRITERS. 

We  are  not  going  to  be  so  old-fashioned  as 
that  fiunous  Latin  poet,  Horace,  whose  injunction 
to  young  writers  was,  to  keep  their  MSS.  ten 
years,  and  then  publish,  or  bum  them,  as  they 
seemed  to  deserve.  The  ratio  of  living,  at  the 
present  day,  has  become  so  much  more  rapid, 
that  ten  months  would  seem  sufficient  time  to 
antiquate  most  literary  productions.  But^  if 
articles  must  be  both  written  and  printed  in 
haste,  in  this  hurrying  age,  this  is  the  very  rea- 
son why  their  authors  should  give  them  a  most 
thorough  and  careful  revisal.  Many  communi-* 
cations  arc  sent  to  us  which  we  are  obliged  to 
consign  to  the  flames,  merely  because  the  writers 
had  no  time  to  revise  them*  A  word  in  your 
ear,  my  young  friends ;  if  you  have  no  time  to 
re-write,  or  even  revise  your  compositions,  don't 
imagine  that  the  Editor  has.  Choose  your  sub- 
ject; and  while  about  it,  select  one  in  which  you 
take  some  interest;  make  yourself  as  perfect  a 
master  of  it  as  possible ;  draw  out  your  ihoue hts 
in  their  proper  order,  and  be  sure  to  express  them 
in  the  plainest,  and  best  passible  manner.  Do 
not  aim  at  being  eloquent  or  flowery;  be  content 
to  walk  before  you  run.  Express  your  thoughts 
directly,  foroiblt,  and  BBIEPLY !  For  brevity 
is  the  very  soul  of  wit ;  and  in  this  i^  of  the 
world,  it  is  no  less  the  soul  of  sense.  Make  your 
manuscript  as  perfect  as  you  can,  as  well  for  your 
own  sake,  as  for  its  success.  For,  in  improving 
your  article,  you  in  like  manner  improve  yourself 
as  a  writer — Casket. 


A  UBSSON  TO  STUDENTS. 

What  you  know,  know  thoroughly.  There 
are  few  instances,  in  modem  times,  of  a  rise  equal 
to  that  of  Sir  Edward  Sugden.    After  one  of  the 
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Wejmoath  dectionB,  I  was  shut  up  in  a  carriage 
with  him^  for  twenty-four  hours.  I  yentured  to 
aJsk  him  what  was  the  secret  of  his  success.  His 
answer  was,  '^  I  resolTcd,  when  beginning  to  read 
law,  to  make  every  thing  I  acquired  perfectly  my 
own,  and  never  to  go  to  a  second  thing  till  I  had 
entirely  accomplished  the  first.  Many  of  my 
competitors  read  as  much  in  a  day  as  I  read  in  a 
week;  but  at  the  end  of  twelve  months,  my 
knowledge  was  as  fresh  as  on  the  day  it  was  ac- 
quired, while  theirs  had  glided  away  frpm  their 
recollection.'' — Laie  paper. 


Vor  Ffl«odt*  RcTlew. 
PURITT. 

Where  dwellelh  purity  7 
Doth  it  repose  on  the  unsullied  whiteness 
Of  the  Lily's  eup,  ig;»reared  a  meek 
Recipient  of  the  dew  of  Heaven : 
The  glist'ning  surface  of  the  driven  snow. 
Smiles  'neatb  tiie  moon's  pale  beams,  dreaming;,  per- 
chance, 
Of  the  calm  axnr^  home  from  which  it  fell : 
Old  ocean's  flood,  stirred  by  the  fresh'ning  breeze, 
Bears  on  its  dancing  waves  the  cnrling  foam. 
Sparkling  with  whiteness.    Than  these  is  aught  more 

pure? 
And  where  is  purity,  if  not  within 
The  fleecy  folds  of  the  light  cloud  that  floats 
At  eve  through  the  blue  vaults  of  Nature's  dome ; 
The  lily's  petal,  and  the  wreath  of  snow, 
The  wave  of  ocean,  and  the  summer  cloud 
Indeed  are  pore,  bat  there's  a  parity 
That  will  outlive  them  all. 
Within  the  human  heart,  cleansed  by  the  power 
Of  Redeeming  Grace  from  sin,  there  dwelleth 
Purity,  that^may  rejoice /or«r«r 
In  the  presence  of  the  Great  Supreme ; 
For,  from  the  lips  that  could  not  err,  the  promise 
Hath  gone  forth,  the  pare-  in  heart  are  blest. 

New  Y9rk,  Ath  mo.  18/A,  1849.  £. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

EuROPK.— The  Bteam^ip  Europa  arrived  at  Bos- 
ton on  the  night  of  the  6th,  with  news  to  the  26th 
ult.  On  the  19th  an  attempt  was  made  to  assaeai* 
nate  the  Qaeeo,  or  at  least,  a  pistol  was  discharged 
at  her.  as  she  was  riding  in  an  open  vehicle,  though 
it  is  aoubted  by  some  whether  the  weapon  was 
loaded  with  ball.  Notoriety  was  supposea  to  have 
been  the  object  of  the  assailant,  who  was  an  Irish 
labourer  or  mechanic.  The  Rate  in  Aid  bill  has 
fiiuklly  passed  third  reading  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
by  a  vote  of  37  to  29.  From  India  the  account  is 
that  the  Sikh  war  is  ended,  and  the  Panjaub  has 
been  annexed  to  the  British  possessions. 

In  France,  further  election  returns  show  that  the 
Socialist  party  have  been  more  saccessful  than  had 
been  supposed.  One  account  says,  the  returns  as 
far  as  received,  indicate  the  election  of  511 
"  moderates  or  friends  of  order,- '  and  2 1 1  Socialists. 
The  former,  however,  are  divided  into  several 
parties.  New  elections  will  take  place  in  several 
departments,  in  consequence  of  one  individual 
being,  in  some  iastanees,  returned  for  more  than  one 
department  A  number  of  the  leading  men  in  the 
early  revolutionary   government  have   not   been 


elected— Lamartine,  Marrast  and  Dapont  among 
the  number.  Lamartine  was  returned  to  the  first 
Assembly  from  eleven  departments. 

Nothing  of  much  Importance  has  transpired  at 
Rome.  The  city  was  strongly  fortified,  and  the 
people  apparently  determin^  on  resisting  to  the 
utmost.  It  is  reported  that  Bologna  surrendered  to 
the  Austrians  on  the  16th.  Leghorn  was  taken  by 
an  Austrian  and  Modenese  force,  on  the  llth,  so 
that  the  Tnscan  Republic  appears  completely  sub- 
verted for  the  present.  Palermo  is  again  reported 
to  have  submitted  to  the  Neapolitan  army.  The 
insurrection  in  Rhenish  Prussia  seems  to  be  sub- 
dued. The  people  of  Elberfeldt  ceased  their  resis- 
tance to  the  Government,  upon  representations  that 
the  King  was  expected  to  accept  tne  Frankfort  con- 
stitution, as  it  was  in  its  £rst  reading.  The  Baden 
insurrection  appears  to  be  gathering  strength. 
Almost  the  entire  army  has  gone  over  to  the  insur- 
gents, and  many  volunteers  had  arrived  from  other 
states.  A  formidable  insurrection  also  exists  in 
Rhenish  Bavaria. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  has  acknowledged  the 
French  Republic  He  has  also  issued  a  manifesto, 
avowing  the  intervention  in  Hungary.  This  inter- 
vention, however,  seems  by  the  latest  accounts  to 
be  so  far  unsuccessful.  The  Russian  armies  were 
met  bv  the  Hungarians  at  the  different  passes 
througn  which  they  intended  to  cross  the  Carpa- 
thian mountains ;  and  at  two  pointSLthe  Rothen- 
thurm  pass,  on  the  Turkish  border  of  Transylvania, 
and  near  Dukbi,  on  the  northern  frontier  of  Hungary, 
the  former  are  reported  to  have  been  defeated. 
Ofen,  opposite  Pesth,  has  also  been  taken  by  the 
Hungarians. 

CHOLSRA.^This  disease  continues  to  prevail  to  a 
neater  or  less  extent,  over  a  large  jwrtion  of  the 
Union,  but  in  none  of  the  Eastern  cities  has  it  yet 
assumed  a  formidable  aspect,  though  there  have 
been  a  few  cases  in  nearly  all  of  them.  In  New 
York,  the  number  of  cases  from  the  1st  to  the  10th 
inst.  inclusive,  is  stated  at  288,  with  110  deaths. 
On  the  9th,  forty  cases  and  nineteen  deaths  were 
reported  for  the  previous  24  houre;  on  the  llth. 
twenty-four  cases  and  twelve  deaths.  In  several 
places  iA  the  South- West  the  disease  is  very  vio- 
lent. General  Worth  died  of  the  epidemic  on  the 
7th  ult.  at  San  Antonio, Texas]  and  General  Gaines 
on  the  6th  inst.  at  New  Orleans.  Our  own  city  is 
more  healthy  than  during  the  corresponding  period 
last  year.  The  interments,  from  all  causes,  from 
the  2d  to  the  9th  inst.,  were  130;  last  year,  165. 
Deaths  from  cholem  asphyxia,  three ;  cholera  mor- 
bus^ one }  diarrhcea,  two :  while  from  consumption 
of  the  lungs  there  were  lourteen. 

New  Orleans.— >At  the  latest  accounts  two  large 
crevasses  were  running  unchecked,  all  exertions  to 
stop  them  having  failed.  One  of  the  papers  gives 
the  number  of  squares  under  water  at  160 ;  number 
of  houses  flooded,  1600;  number  of  persons  dwel- 
ling in  them,  8,000.  In  the  inundated  streets,  tra- 
velling is  principally  performed  in  boats.  Venom- 
ous snakes  are  said  to  be  frequently  seen  in  the 
water. 

California  Gold.— The  U.  S.  storeship  Lexing- 
ton arrived  at  New  York  on  the  10th  from  San 
Francisco,  with  1218  pounds  of  cold,  equal  in  value 
to  about  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars.  She  also 
left  458  pounds  at  Valparaiso. 
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By  seyeml  letters  we  haye  received  information 
respecting  the  opening  of  that  meeting,  and  the 
proceedings  during  one  day  and  part  of  another; 
which;  though  of  a  very  limited  character,  we  lay 
before  our  readers  in  an  'Extra.  The  Meeting  of 
Ministers  and  Elders  conyened  on  Seyenth-£iy; 
the  9th  inst.,  at  which  a  number  of  Friends  firom 
other  Yearly  Meetings  were  present.  That 
meeting  is  stated  to  have  been  a  humbling  and 
baptising  season. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  commenced  on  Second- 
day,  the  11th  inst.,  at  9  o'clock,  A.  M.,  when 
cerldiSoates  or  minutes  for  Ministers  from  other 
Yearly  Meetings  ihen  in  attendance  were  pro- 
duced, yiz.,  far  Benjamin  Seebohm  and  Robert 
Lindsey,  from  England;  Qeorge  Carter,  Eleazer 
Beales,  Enoe  Pray  and  Cornelius  Douglass,  from 
Indiana;  Zebulon  Weayer,  Nathaniel  Sands, 
John  Thorn  and  Abigail  Cornell,  from  New  York, 
seyeral  of  whom  were  very  acceptably  engaged  in 
'oua  seryice. 


ddes  the  general  printed  epistle  from  Lon- 
don, epistles  were  receiyed  from  London,  Dublin, 
New  York,  Baltimore,  North  Carolina  and  Indi- 
ana, which  being  read,  a  committee  was  separated 
to  prepure  essays  in  return  to  these  acceptable 
communications. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  circumstance  of  no  epis- 
tle having  been  received  from  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ings of  Hdladelphia  and  Ohio  was  brought,  in  a 
feeling  manner,  before  the  view  of  the  Meeting. 
After  a  time  of  deliberation,  in  which,  we  are  in- 
formed, that  much  brotherly  regard  for  those 
meetings  was  manifested^  a  liurgB  committee  was 


appointed  to  take  the  subject  into  their  solid  con- 
sideration, and  if  way  should  open,  they  were  re- 
quested to  prepare  and  produce  to  a  future  sitting, 
essays  of  epistles  to  those  meetings. 

Subsequently  the  derk  informed  the  meeting 
that  he  had  receiyed  a  communication  from  Wil- 
liam Evans,  addressed  to  him  individually,  re- 
questing him  to  lay  an  accompanying  document, 
from  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  before  the  meet- 
ing for  which  he  acted  as  clerk.  He  also  stated, 
in  answer  to  an  enquiry  from  a  Friend,  that  the 
document  was  not  addressed  to  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing in  the  usual  manner.  The  document  in 
question  was  on  the  table,  subject  to  tiie  direction 
of  Uie  Meeting.  A  proposal  was  then  made,  that 
inasmuch  as  this  paper  was  not  addressed  in  the 
usual  manner  to  the  Yearly  Meeting,  it  should  be 
referred  for  examination  to  a  oommittee  verbally 
appointed  for  that  purpose.  But  after  a  time  of 
deliberate  consideration  the  meeting  united  in 
referring  it,  without  a  minute,  to  the  committee, 
which  was  previously  appointed  on  the  subject  di 
the  correspondence  with  Philadelphia  and  Ohio 
Yearly  Meetings. 

On  Third  day  morning,  the  meeting  was  en- 
gaged in  considering  the  state  of  society  as  repre- 
sented in  the  reports  from  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ings, in  which  they  proceeded  as  £u:  as  the  third 
query  inclusive.  During  the  reading  and  con- 
sideration of  these  documents  much  tender  coun- 
sel and  advice  were  offered  by  several  Friends 
who  were  present  from  other  Yearly  Metings,  as 
well  as  by  their  own  members;  and  the  meeting 
thus  far  had  been  conducted  in  a  comfortable  and 
harmonious  manner. 
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MEMORIALS  OF  REBECCA  JONES. 

(Copyright  Beeorad.) 

MO.   ZLVI. 

(Cootinued  frmn  page  6110 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1813  Bh< 


was 
prostrated  by  a  typhus  fever ;  and  although  she 
was  raised,  contrary  to  the  expectations  of  her 
friends,  from  this  protracted  illness,  she  never 
fully  recovered  from  the  efTecta  of  it.  During 
the  most  critical  stage  of  this  fever  her  utterance 
was  almost  wholly  in  prayer  or  religious  tesU- 
mony,  or  ezhortadon.  A  valued  friend  who 
called  at  the  adjoining  house  to  enquire  concern- 
ing her  health,  hearing  her  thus  engaged,  paused 
at  the  front  door,  and  said  in  speaking  of  it,  that 
the  strains  were  so  angelic  that  he  thought  them 
the  prelude  of  approaching  dissolution.  But  few 
of  her  expressions  have  been  pieserved.  On  one 
occasion  she  said  to  those  who  were  in  her  apart- 
ment : — 

«  Oh  draw  near  to  the  mountain  of  the  Lord, 
to  the  house  of  the  Ood  of  Jacob.  He  is  good 
and  worthy  to  lean  upon — ^he  is  rich  in  mercy.'' 
And  afterwards,  addressing  herself  to  the  Father 
of  mercies,  she  spoke  at  intervals  as  follows : 

'^  We  are  sensible  of  increasing  weakness  and 
debility.  Grant  that  thy  Spirit  may  be  near  I 
May  thy  invisible  Power  preserve  thy  people  aivi 
thy  children  1  Oh,  enlarge  our  hearts — our 
souls  ]  *  *  *  I  have  been  much  exercised 
in  mind  for  several  dava  past  that  thy  servants 
and  handmaidens  may  have  no  dependence  but  on 
thy  mercy.  Oh  be  pleased  to  be  near  in  these 
times  of  trial.  Make  their  wilderness  to  blossom 
as  the  rose,  and  to  flourish  as  thy  garden  of  Eden. 
Keep  the  few  in  this  phice  in  thy  fear.  Bring 
down  the  lofbv  seats  of  man.  Say  to  the  North, 
give  up ;  to  the  South,  come  forth,  that  judgment 
may  be  brou^^t  unto  tenth — lor  thou  oansimake 


a  little  one  a  great  one,  and«  smal  one  a  strong 
one.  None  ever  trusted  in  iiie  Lord  in  vain. 
Thou  wilt  never  leave  or  forsake  thy  people,  if 
they  do  not  first  leave  thee.  Raise  them,  O 
thou  Ood  of  Power,  raise  them  as  from  the  veiy 
stones  of  the  street,  to  praise  thy  great  and  excel- 
lent namie  where  there  will  be  no  more  sliding,  • 
and  bring  them  to  the  general  assembly  and 
church  of  the  first  bom  whose  names  are  written 
in  Heaven.         »         *         »         *         » 

<<  All  glory  be  to  thee  O  God,  and  the  dear 
Son  of  thy  love,  the  Lamb  immaculate ;  not  only 
now,  but  for  ever  and  for  ever  more,  Amen.'' 

During  the  last  five  years  of  her  life  she  was 
veiy  much  confined  to  her  house,  and  for  three 
years  mostly  to  her  chamber,  which  was  often  a^ 
scene  both  of  interest  and  instruction  to  the  many 
who  resorted  thither,  as  well  as  to  those  whose 
privilege  it  was  daily  to  share  her  society,  and  to 
minister  to  her  wants :  yet  during  this  time  she 
was  a  few  times  out  of  her  own  house,  and  twice 
at  meeting. 

When  Uie  establishment  of  a  monthly  meetins 
in  the  Northern  Liberties  was  decided  upon,  and 
a  new  division  of  districts  was  also  to  join  many 
of  the  valued  members  of  the  North  Meeting  to 
the  one  held  in  Arch  street,  a  friend  came  to  R. 
J.'s  chamber,  and  with  tears  poured  out  her 
troubled  feelings  on  the  occasion,  expressing  a 
fear  that  there  would  be  only  a  poor  handful  left^ 
hardly  sufficient  for  the  maintainance  of  a  Monthly 
Meeting.  B.  J.  leaned  back  in  her  easy  chair, 
and  sat  silent  awhile,  with  an  expression  of  holy 
serenity  upon  her  countenance,  which  is  described 
as  angelic.  At  length  she  said,  that  she  had  been 
recurring  to  the  time  when  North  Meeting  was 
established,  and  she  believed  that  a  vine  was 
planted  which  would  not  be  destroyed )  but  that 
although  the  branches  miffht  die  down  to  the 
ground,  the  root  would  be  kept  alive,  and  sprout 
and  flourish  again. 

She  had  not  been  able  to  see  the  propriety  of 
the  establishment  of  Green  street  meeting,  and 
more  than  once  said  that  she  felt  no  inclination 
to  attend  it  Toward  the  Western  District,  how- 
ever, she  felt  an  attraction,  the  house  on  Twelfth 
street  hsving  also  been  recently  built.  A  friend 
having  a  desire  that  she  should  make  an  effort  to 
attend  the  two  new  tnee^ags,  especiallv  Green 
street,  offered  the  use  of  her  carriage.  Karly  the 
next  First  day  morning  she  sent  word  that  she 
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would  like  to  go  to  the  Western  meeting.  The 
bosband  of  the  friend  referred  to,  came  with  his 
oarriage,  and  when  they  had  entered  the  vehicle, 
B.  A.,  her  c<mstant  companion,  informed  him 
that  they  wished  to  go  to  the  Wegtern  meeting. 
He  replied,  "  I  understand — my  wife  told  me." 
As  he  oontinued  driving  to  the  northward,  he 
made  a  similar  replv  to  repeated  intimations,  and 
at  length  stopped  before  the  gate  of  the  Green 
street  bouse,  having  been  so  impressed  witb  the 
belief  that  this  was  their  destination,  that  he  could 
scarcely  admit  a  different  idea,  when  R.  J.,  who 
bad  sat  with  her  eyes  closed,  said,  <^  I've  nothing 
to  do  with  Green  street  I  wish  to  go  to  the 
Western  meeting.''  They  arrived  late,  and  it  was 
with  considerable  difficulty  that  she  was  got  into 
the  meeting  house.  There  were  then  present, 
Sarah  Matthews,  supported  by  jmIIows,  and  Samuel 
Smith.  The  former  was  never  at  meeting  again ; 
Samuel  Smith  and  Rebecca  Jones  only  once, 
which  waa,  with  each,  at  North  Meeting.  Samuel 
Smith  spoke  very  sweetiy,  and  as  much  at  length 
as  was  usual  with  him.  Sarah  Matthews,  unable 
to  rise  from  her  seat^  was  fiivoured  to  communi- 
cate a  lively  and  instructive  testimonv ;  and  R. 
Jones, — also  keeping  her  seat^  unable,  through 
debility  to  kneel, — appeared  in  very  solemn  sup- 
plication. The  next  and  last  time  of  R.  J/s 
being  at  meeting,  was  on  a  First  day  morning,  at 
the  house  on  Keys'  Alley,  where  she  raised  m  a 
memorable  manner,  the  voice  of  praise  and  thanks- 
giving, ending,  as  was  not  unusual  with  her,  with 
these  words,  "  To  thee,  and  to  the  dear  Son  of 
thy  love,  be  glory  and  honour,  now  and  forever 
more."  And  it  is  worthy  of  note,  that  in  her 
addresses  to  the  throne  of  Grace,  she  seemed 
never  unmindful  of  the  Saviour's  gracious  words : 
t(  Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  the  Father  in  my  name, 
be  will  ^ve  it  you.  Hitherto  ye  have  asked 
nothing  t»  my  name :  ask  and  ye  shall  receive." 
<<  At  that  day  ye  shall  ask  in  my  name** 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  decease  of 
Thomas  Scattergood  took  place  in  the  year  1814, 
after  the  erection,  and  before  the  opening  of  the 
Green  street  house,  and  that  there  was  an  undue 
anxiety  among  some,  as  to  the  meeting  to  which 
he  should  be  attached  •  The  following  is  an  ex- 
tract from  a  letter  which  was  written  at  R.  J.'s 
request,  to  Susanna  Home, — ^who  was  T.  Scatter- 
good's  child  in  the  Truth,  and  afterwards  his  inti- 
mate associate  in  the  work  of  the  Gospel — and 
which  being  read  to  R.  J.  previous  to  its  being 
sent,  received  her  sanction. 

"During  his  illness,  as  our  dear  R.  J.  was 
ruminating  upon  the  apprehended  departure  from 
this  earthly  tabernacle,  of  her  beloved  friend  T. 
S.,  the  passage  of  scripture  came  before  her  which 
speaks  of  Michael  the  arch^gel,  who,  contend- 
ing witii  Satan,  and  disputing  about  the  dead 
body  of  Moses,  which  had  been,  tiirough  Divine 
nterferenoe,  taken  away,  brou^t  a^nst  him  no 
iailing  accusation,  but  said,  "The  Lord  rebuke 
rhee ! '    The  application  in  her  mind  seemed 


thus.  Considerations  relative  tp  the  division  of 
North  Meeting  having  somewhat  agitated  the 
minds  of  many  Friends,  and  T.  S.  being  situated 
near  the  probable  line  between  it  and  tne  newly 
established  meeting,  there  was  considerable  anxiety 
as  to  the  meeting  to  which  he  should  belong : 
and  that  therefore  his  Master  was  about  to  re- 
move the  cause  of  disputation,  bv  assuming,  in  a 
manner  awfully  striking,  the  nght  of  decision 
Himself:  whereby  rebuke  was  i^ministered  by 
the  all-wise  Controller  of  events,  to  that  spirit 
which  actuates  to  an  undue  reliance  on  human 
aid.  She  also  mentioned  that  since  his  close  took 
place,  this  passage  had  been,  in  reference  to  the 
deceased,  illustrated  in  her  view  in  a  manner  in 
which  it  had  not  been  before :  '  They  that  be  wise 
shall  shine  sb  the  brightness  of  the  firmament,  and 
they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness,  as  the  stars 
for  ever  and  ever.'  The  applicaticm  of  which 
was,  that  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament, 
though  always  perceptible,  is  at  some  times  more 
luminous  than  at  others,  so  his  company  whilst 
in  the  body  had  been  to  her  alwavs  more  or  less 
cheering  and  encouraging.  The  nxed  stars  being 
placed  mrther  from  our  sight,  yet  shining  with  a 
continual  and  undiminished  brightness,  conveyed 
to  her  a  lively  representation  of  that  unalterable 
and  perfect  state  of  happiness  in  which  he  was 
now  immutably  placed." 

R.  Joneg  io  Sarah  Hustler. 

Philadelpkiaj  3d  mo,  M,  1815. 

My  Dearly  bdaved  Sarah, — ^Through  the 
tender  mercy  of  "  the  Lord  who  healeth,  I  am 
continued  in  this  probationarv  state,  and  have  re- 
ceived thy  kind  long  letter  by  our  dear  friend, 
Stephen  Grellet,  w£9  has,  in  good  health  and 
in  neace  of  mind,  arrived  among  us,  and  \m 
maae  me  several  visits  in  my  chamber,  with  his 
amiable  wife.  He  has  given  me  a  particular 
account  of  my  friends,  and  of  thee  in  a  predous 
feeling  maimer,  which  has  been  like  marrow  to 
my  bones,  wheref(»e  I  thought  I  would  tell  thee 
so.  Bemicealso — who,  with  her  throe  dear  lambs, 
are  a  great  comfort  to  me  in  my  old  age — ^begging 
me  to  write  to  thee  once  more,  thinkmg  thou  wilt 
excuse  all  defects. 

Oh  how  I  have  loved  thy  dear  parents  and  my 
ever  dear  friends,  John  and  0.  Hustier,  who, 
being  delivered  from  pain,  &c,  on  earth,  are  joy- 
fully united,  in  the  lealms  of  bliss,  forever  and 
ever;  and  have  left  two  children  to  represent  them 
here,  in  person  and  pursuits,  I  trust  to  the  com« 
fort  of  many  who  have  their  parents  in  fresh  re- 
membrance. Be  encouraged,  my  dear  Sally — 
thou  hast  put  thy  hand  to  the  plough,-^on't 
look  back — ^but  look  unto  Him  who  hath  called 
thee,  and  will  be  with  thee,  even  unto  the  end  of 
the  world.  Thy  dear  brother  will  be  a  co-worker 
with  thee,  and  will  partake  of  the  reward.  Tell 
him  so  with  my  love,  which  I  desire  also  to  thy 
sistar  Jane. 

I  suppose  thou  bast  beard  how  we  are  reduced 
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in  number  ednoe  I  last  wrote  thee.  Since  then 
dear  N.  Wain  has  gone.  Onr  North  Meeting 
has  divided — ^two  new  houses  are  built.  Dear  S. 
Smith  remains  a  living  monument  of  divine  love 
and  life.  Salute  dear  M.  Eouth^  A.  Alexander^ 
Wm.  Tuke,  J.  and  E.  Hojland  and  my  other 
acquaintances  as  they  Mi  in  thy  way.  Give  my 
love  to  E.  OoggeshaU;  and  tell  her  to  do  all  that 
her  hand  finds  to  do.  My  love  to  dear  S.  Home 
—her  fnends  at  Burlington  are  well.  Thou  canst 
hardly  tell  how  we  miss  our  dear  T.  Scattergood — 
but  all  is  well  with  him. 

I  must  be  short  Thou  knowest  I  used  to 
write  a  Ions  letter,  but  now  let  it  suffice  to  say,  I 
am  patiently  waiting  till  my  change  comes,  and 
this  majr  be  my  last.  In  b^  love  I  remain  thy 
very  a£lectionate  and  nearly  united  friend, 


Whilst  confined  by  her  infirmities  to  the  house, 
it  was  her  practice  to  have  the  Bible  pkced  upon 
a  table  beside  her,  during  the  absence  of  the  family 
at  meeting.  It  frequently,  however,  remained 
unopened,  her  mind  being  gathered  with  the  as- 
sembled Church,  reverently  waiting  upon  the 
Father  of  spirits. 

In  the  house  which  she  occupied  for  the  last 
two  years  of  her  life,  her  window  was  opposite 
the  women's  gate  of  the  North  Meeting — thus 
when  the  doors  were  open  she  could  from  her  seat 
in  her  chamber  recognise  many  individuals  in 
meeting.  Her  fiuthral  and  beloved  Leonard 
Snowdon,  was  in  the  regular  practice  of  visiting 
her  on  First  day  eveninffs,  and  giving  her  an  ac- 
count, so  far  as  he  had  been  able  to  gather  it,  of 
the  different  meetings  on  that  day  gad  during  the 
week;  she  having  this  evidence  that  she  had 
passed  from  death  unto  life,  that  her  love  to  the 
brethren,  though  she  could  no  longer  mingle  in 
their  assemblies,  was  strong, — as  was  also  her 
interest  in  all  that  concerned  the  cause  of  the 
ever  blessed  Truih.  He  being  with  her  upon  a 
First  day  evening  after  the  departure  for  England 
of  Susanna  Home,*  on  her  retum  from  a  reli- 
gious visit  to  this  country,  she  observed  to  Leo- 
nard, ^'  In  my  silent  meditation  this  momins,  I 
had  a  view  of  Susanna  Home  in  a  meeting  in  her 
own  land."    A  remarkable  coincidence  may  be 

*  No  transatlantic  Friend,  probably,  within  the  me- 
mory of  those  now  upon  the  stage,  has  travelled  in  this 
land  with  more  general  acceptance  than  this  dear 
friend — now  Susanna  Bigg.  Her  ministry  was  soand, 
practical  and  persaasive,and  her  private  walk  very  ex- 
emplary. She  arrived  in  1810,  and  remained  on  our 
Continent  nearly  three  years,  during  which  time,  ac- 
companied by  Mary  Allinson,  she  visited  most  of  the 
meetings,  and  very  many  of  the  families  of  Friends  in 
America.  She  returned  to  England  in  1813,  leaving  a 
sweet  memorial  in  the  hearts  of  her  fellow  disciples. 
A  large  proportion  of  those  who  knew  and  appreciated 
her,  have  entered  before  her  into  the  fruition  of  diat 
rest  which  reanineth  for  the  people  of  God. 


mentioned  here,  not  merely  from  its  interesting 
nature,  but  as  shewing  the  union  of  spirit  which 
is  sometimes  permitUKl  to  disciples,  and  as  illus- 
trative and  confirmatoiy  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
immediate  communication  of  the  Divine  Spirit 
with  His  creatures,  of  which  her  life  had  afforded 
many  illustrations.  (George  Dillwyn,  in  a  meet- 
ing at  Burlington  the  same  morning,  afber  a  lively . 
testimony,  and  near  the  dose  of  the  meeting, 
a£ain  rose,  and  said  that  he  '^  felt  more  than  a 
liberty  to  inform  his  friends  that  he  believed  our 
beloved  friend,  Susanna  Home  was  now  safely 
landed  on  her  native  shore.''  The  constant  com- 
panion of  S.  H.  in  her  visits  in  this  land  was  pre- 
sent at  the  latter  meeting,  and  next  morning  let- 
ters between  her  and  B.  A.  passed  each  other  on 
the  river,  giving  accounts  of  the  two  remarkable 
incidents.  When  the  letter  was  read  to  O.  Dill- 
wyn, which  gave  information  of  the  view  afforded 
to  R.  J.,  he  said,  ''  It  is  not  the  first  time  that 
our  thoughts  have  flowed  in  the  same  channel.'' 

S.  Home  arrived  in  Liverpool,  Eighth  month 
5th,  1813,  after  an  unusually  short  passage.—* 
The  first  confirmation  of  the  impressions  above 
mentioned  was  from  a  young  man  immediately 
on  his  arrival  from  that  port.  Though  not  in  the 
practice  of  attending  the  meetings  of  Friends,  he 
had  in  this  land  listened  with  interest  to  the  min- 
istry of  S.  H.  He  had  been  to  England,  and 
being  about  to  return,  having  been  detained  from 
his  voyage  by  contrary  winds,  he  went  to  Liver- 
pool, where  seeing  some  friends  going  to  meeting 
he  followed  them,  and  there  he  saw  and  heard  S. 
H.  On  his  reaching  Philadelphia  he  gave  the 
information  of  her  arrival  before  the  reception  of 
letters,  which  came  in  the  same  ship. 

It  was  near  tiiis  time  that  R.  J.  received  a  visit 
from  a  minister  whose  subsequent  declension  gave 
cause  of  mourning  to  his  friends.  He  was  on  his 
feet  to  depart  when  she  be^n  to  address  him. 
He  resumed  his  seat,  and  listened  to  a  heart 
tendering  communication,  in  the  course  of  which 
she  laid  before  him,  with  striking  distinctness, 
two  prospects  of  his  future  career  and  condition, 
dependent  upon  his  watchful  faithfulness,  or  the 
reverse.  And  so  awful  was  the  picture  which 
she  presented,  of  the  consequences  which  would 
attend  him  if  disobedient  to  the  Divine  Monitor, 
that  he  wept  audibly,  and  a  friend  who  was  pre- 
sent, was  also  greatly  affected. 

[To  bo  continued.] 


For  Frlendc'  Brriew.  - 
LABOURS  OT  KEPLKB. 

John  Kepler  was  the  youngest  of  throe  astro- 
nomers, whose  labours  have  cast  a  halo  round  the 
closing  portion  of  the  sixteenth,  and  the  early 
part  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy.  He  was  a 
native  of  Wertemburg,  and  was  bom  in  1671, 
being  twenty-five  years  younger  than  Tycho 
Brahe,  and  nearly  eight  younger  than  GWileo. 
The  first  of  these  celebrated  men  greatly  emiched 
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the  flflienee  of  aatrrnKMaj  by  his  numeroaa  obaeiv 
Y&tionSy  which  were  oonduoted  by  him  with 
better  instruments,  and  with  greater  aocoraoy; 
than  by  any  of  his  predeoessors.  He  thus  con- 
tributed to  the  improvement  of  the  science,  by 
famishing  the  facta  on  which  a  correct  theory 
was  to  be  erected.  But  he  did  not  himself  im- 
pcove  the  theory  of  the  celestial  motions* 

GhJileo  was  the  first  who  apidied  a  telescope  to 
the  celestial  yault,  and  in  a  short  time  rcmoyed 
one  of  the  objections  which  had  been  urged  to 
the  Copemidan  theory.  One  of  the  adyocates  of 
the  Ptolemaic  doctrine  is  said  to  have  objected, 
that,  aooording  to  the  system  of  Copernicus,  the 
planet  Venus  ought  to  exhibit  the  same  changes 
of  illuminated  surfisuM  as  the  moon;  whereas, 
these  variations  did  not  appear.  The  astronomer 
eould  not  deny  that  this  was  demanded  by  his 
theory,  and  so  confident  was  he  of  the  correctneas 
of  his  system,  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  pedict 
that  future  ages  would  discover  this  to  be  the 
fiict  When  Galileo  directed  his  tube  to  that 
planet,  he  observed  a  phenomenon  which  he 
announced  to  one  of  his  friends  by  declaring  that 
Venus  emulated  the  phases  of  the  moon.  By 
the  aid  of  the  telescope  the  motions  of  the  celes- 
tial orbs  have  been  tneed  with  a  precision  which 
was  totally  unattainable  without  it;  and  many 
fiicts  are  brought  to  light,  of  which,  without  its 
assistance,  we  must  have  remuned  ignorant 

Kepler  appears  to  have  had  no  particular  fond- 
ness for  astronomy  until,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three,  he  was  impelled,  by  the  importunity  of  lus 
fiiends,  to  occupy  a  professorship  of  that  science ; 
and  being  of  an  ardent  temperament,  and  possess- 
ing a  singular  inclination  to  discover  harmonies 
in  nature,  he  soon  directed  the  energy  of  his 
mind  to  the  number,  the  sise,  and  the  motions 
of  the  orbits  of  the  planets.  Imagining  a  regu- 
larity in  the  dimensions  of  the  planetary  orbits, 
which  he  could  not  find  in  nature,  one  of  his  early 
attempts  was  to  place  a,  planet  between  Mars*  and 
Jupiter,  and  another  between  Mercury  and  Venus. 
These  he  supposed  invisible  from  their  smallness. 
As  with  these  additions  there  jstill  remained  a 
want  of  the  expected  regularity,  he  spent  one 
summer  in  trying  whether  any  relation  between 
the  motions  and  distances  of  the  planets,  similar 
to  those  between  an  arc  of  a  circle  and  its  cosine, 
oould  bo  found,  finding  nothing  satisfactory 
there,  he  took  up  a  notion  that  the  respective 
distances  of  the  planets  from  the  sun  might  be 
represented  by  circles  drawn  in  or  about  the 
regular  geometrical  figures.  But  in  this  he  was 
again  disappointed.  He  next  attempted  to  ex- 
liibit  the  relative  dimensions  of  the  planetary 
orbits  by  spheres  formed  successively  round  the 
five  xmilar  solids,  the  cube,  the  tetrahedron,  the 
oetohedron,  the  dodecahedron,  and  the  icosahe- 

*  It  is  a  curioas  circumstance,  that  more  than  200 
years  after  this  conjectare  was  hazarded,  the  asteroids 
were  actually  discovered  in  the  space  assigned  bv 
Kepler  to  one  of  his  invisible  orba. 


dron ;  and  finding  in  this  manner  a  coarse  sp- 
proximation  to  the  distances  assigned  to  them  by 
Copernicus,  he  attributed  the  differences  to  the 
errors  of  observation,  and  published  his  discovery. 
This  publication  was  made  in  1596,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  Miwfsj  of  the  supposed  discoveryi  it 
gave  a  high  character  to  the  author. 

A  few  years  afterwards,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
friendship  and  patronage  of  Tyoho  Brahe,  which 

gkve  him  access  to  the  observations  of  thai 
borious  astronomer.  Guided  by  the  fiicts 
which  Tycho  had  discovered,  together  with  the 
results  of  his  ovm  observations,  he  took  a  more 
rational  mode  of  determining  the  planetary  mo- 
tions. To  accomplish  this  difficult  object,  he 
wisely  determined  to  confine  his  investigations  to 
a  single  planet,  and  Mam  was  selected  for  the 
expenment* 

Copernicus  supposed  the  orbits  of  the  pla&ets 
to  be  circles,  and  the  object  which  Kepler  pur- 
posed was  to  make  a  rigorous  comparison  be- 
tween the  places  of  the  planet,  calculated  upon 
the  supposition  of  a  circular  motion,  and  those 
deduced  from  observation.  In  this  research  an 
amount  of  labour  must  have  been  encountered,  of 
which  a  person  unacquainted  with  such  inquiries 
can  form  very  littie  conception.  Eight  years 
were  employed  in  laborious  calculations.  Eveiy 
hypothesis  which  his  fertile  imagination  could 
suggest  as  likelv  to  explain  the  motion  of  the 
planet  in  a  circular  orbit,  was  subjected  to  calcu- 
lation, until  nineteen  had  been  tested  and  found 
unavailing.  Thus,  after  eight  years  of  assiduous 
labour,  ho  must  have  appeared,  to  a  careless  ob- 
server, no  nearer  to  his  object  than  when  he 
commenced.  But  to  his  ardent  and  penetrating 
mind  a  very  important  ppint  had  been  establishe(L 
If  he  had  not  discovereld  what  the  orbit  of  a  planet 
was,  he  had  dilcovered  that  the  orbit  of  Mars 
was  not  a  circle.  Hence  the  fascinating  hope  of 
explaining  the  planetary  motions  by  a  circular 
orbit  was  abandoned. 

As  simplicity  was  justiy  regarded  as  a  charac- 
teristic of  nature,  Kepler  next  selected  the  curvCi 
which,  next  to  the  circle,  had  that  recommenda- 
tion. Among  the  investigations  of  the  Greek 
geometers,  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  ellipsis, 
an  oval  fi^re  formed  by  cutting  a  cone  through 
its  opposite  sides,  had  been  examined  and  ex- 
plained. This  curve  has  two  remarkable  points 
within  it,  usually  called  the  foci,  from  which  two 
lines  being  drawn  to  any  point  in  the  curve,  their 
sum  is  always  the  same.  The  ellipsis  was  not 
known  to  be  apj^icable  to  any  practical  purpose 
till  Kepler  resolved  to  try  whether  the  orbit  of  a 
planet  was  represented  bv  it.  He  first  supposed 
the  sun  placed  in  the  middle  of  tiie  longest  diame- 
ter, and  proceeded  to  compare  the  positions  of  the 
planet  upon  this  hypothesiswith  those  deduced  from 
observation.  Here  again,  after  numerous  calcu- 
lations, he  found  his  system  irreconcileable  with 
facts.  Disiqip<nntment>  of  course,  still  awaited 
But  the  aident  disooverer  wm  not  to  be 
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stopped.  He  bad  hunted  down,  as  he  was  ae- 
costomed  to  express  it,  an  hypothesis,  and  found 
it  erroneous.  He  had  not  yet  discovered  how  the 
-planet  did  move  round  the  sun,  but  he  had  ascer- 
tained one  other  manner  in  which  it  did  not 
Transferring  the  sun  to  one  of  the  foci,  he  re- 
sumed his  calculations,  comparing  the  positions  of 
the  planet,  computed  upon  this  supposition,  with 
those  obtained  from  observation ;  and  then  tracing 
the  planet  through  half  its  revolution  round  the 
sun,  he  found  the  observed  and  computed  positions 
to  agree.  Here,  then,  after  long  years  of  perse- 
verinff  toil,  he  had  found  in  what  kind  of  orbit 
the  planet  Mars  did  move.  Hence  the  conjecture 
was  natural  that  the  other  planets  revolved  round 
the  sun  in  orbits  of  the  same  kind;  and  com- 
puting their  motions  on  that  supposition,  the 
oorrectness  of  the  theory  was  established.  Hence 
was  determined  one  of  the  most  important  propo- 
sitions in  astronomy,  usually  termed  Kepler's 
first  law,  that  all  the  planets  move  in  ellipses^ 
having  the  sun  in  a  common  focus. 

Kepler  having  been  so  signally  rewarded  by 
ihis  great  discovery,  now  turned  his  attention  to 
an  investigation  of  the  first  importance,  one  in- 
deed which  was  indispensably  necessary  to  render 
his  first  discovery  available.     As  the  planets  were 
now  known  to  revolve  in  ellipses,  and  as  their 
motion  was  found  by  observation  to  be  unequal 
in  different  parts  of  their  orbits,  it  became  a  mat- 
ter of  the  first  consequence  to  ascertain  some 
simple  law,  regulating  the  orbitual  motion^  and 
by  means  of  which  a  planet  might  be  readily  fol- 
lowed, and  its  places  computed.    To  detect  this 
law,  in  whose  existence  Kepler  seems  to  have 
entertained  the  most  unwavering  belief,  a  figure 
was  drawn  representing  the  orbit  of  Mars,  the 
sun  occupying  one  of  the  foci  of  the  curve.     On 
the  circumference  of  this  curve  the  places  of  the 
planet  were  marked  down    as  observation  had 
determined  them ;  and  here  commenced  a  series 
of  examinations  which  finally  led  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  second  great  law  of  the  planetary  motions, 
which  may  be  thus  announced.      If  a  line  he 
drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  sun,  to  any  planet  y 
this  line  as  it  is  carried  forvoard  by  the  planet ^ 
will  sweep  over  equal  areas  in  equal  portions  of 
time.     This  law  accorded  in   the  most  perfect 


revolving  about 


revolving  about  a  common  centre,  but  a  creat 
associated  system,  in  which  some  common  bond 
of  union  existed,  which,  once  found,  would  present 
the  solar  system  in  a  new  and  true  light.  This  bond 
he  believed  existed  in  some  hidden  relation  be- 
tween the  times  occupied  by  the  planets  in  describ- 
in^heir  orbits,  and  their  distances  from  the  sun. 

There  is  an  immense  difference  between  the 
pursuit  which  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the 
first  two  laws  of  Kepler,  and  the  ^ird  one.  In 
seeking  for  the  curve  described  by  the  planets,  it 
was  lookmg  for  that  which  must  have  an  ex- 
istence; but  in  seeking  for  a  bond  of  union 
among  the  planetary  periods  and  distances,  it  was 
a  search  for  that  which  it  was  generally  believed 
had  no  existence,  except  in  the  wild  ima^nation 
of  this  extraordinary  philosopher. 

After  long  and  deliberately  pondering  this  great 
problem,  Kepler  decided  that  the  strongest  pro- 
bability suggested  that  the  distances  of  the  planetB| 
and  their  periods  of  revolution,  would  in  some 
way  contain  the  mysterious  bond  of  union.  Here 
then  did  this  daring  mind  concentrate  its  ener^es ; 
and  his  purpose  once  fixed,  he  marched  steadily 
forward  in  his  research  with  a  courage  which  no 
defeat  could  daunt,  and  a  perseverance  whioh 
knew  no  limit  but  success. 

After  Kepler  had  exhausted  all  simple  relations 
between  the  periods  and  distances  of  the  planets, 
in  no  degree  shaken  in  his  lofty  faith,  he  pro 
ceeded  to  try  all  possible  relations  between  the 
squares  of  the  periods  and  distances;  but  with 
as  little  success.  Nothing  daunted,  he  proceeded 
to  investigate  the  possible  rektions  between  the 
cubes  of  tiie  periods  and  distances.  Here  again 
he  was  foiled;  no  law  exhibited  itself.  He  re- 
turned ever  fresh  to  the  attack,  and  now  oom* 
menced  a  series  of  trials  involving  the  relations 
between  the  simple  periods  and  the  squares  of 
the  distances.  Here  a  ray  of  hope  broke  in  upon 
his  dim  and  darkened  path. 

No  actual  relation  existed,  yet  there  was  a  very 
distant  approximation,  enough  to  excite  hope.*- 
He  then  tried  simple  multiples  of  the  periods  and 
the  squares  of  the  distances — all  in  vain.  He 
finally  abandoned  the  simple  periods  and  distances^ 
and  rose  to  an  examination  of  the  relations  be- 
tween  the  squares    of   these   same    quantities. 


manner  with  fact,  and  gave  at  once  the  power  of  Gaining  nothing  here,  he  rose  still  higher,  to  the 


following,  and,  from  the  mean  motion,  computing 
the  place  of  any  planet ;  a  triumph  which  all  the 
complexity  of  older  systems  had  fsdled  ever  to 
accomplish. 

Any  other  mind  less  adventurous  than  that  of 
Kepler,  might  have  been  satisfied  with  these  two 

freat  discoveries.  The  precise  curves  described 
y  the  planets  and  a  law  regulating  their  motions 
in  their  orbits,  sufficed  to  render  all  the  phenomena 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  not  only  explicable,  but 
susceptible  of  accurate  prediction.  There  seemed 
nothing  more  to  be  added.  Kepler  did  not  think 
He  conceived  the  idea  that  the  solar  system 


so. 


not  a  mere  assemblage  of  isolated  planets  i  last  hypothesb. 


cubes  <?  the  periods  and  distances ; — no  success ; 
until  finally  he  tried  the  proportion  ATi^f.ing 
between  the  squares  o/*  the  verioda  in  which  the 
planets  perform  their  revolutions  and  the  cubes 
of  their  distances  from  the  sun.  Here  was  the 
grand  secret,  but  alas!  in  making  his  numerical 
computations,  an  error  in  the  work  vitiated-  the- 
results,  and  with  the  greatest  discovery  which  the 
mind  ever  achieved,  in  his  very  grasp,  the  heart- 
sick and  toil-worn  philosopher  turned  away  almost 
in  despair  from  his  endless  research.  Months 
rolled  ronndj  and  yet  his  mind  with  a  sort  of 
keen  instinct,  would  recur  again  and  again  to  ihis 
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Eetaining  again  to  hia  taak^  he  detected  the 
error  in  his  former  computation,  and  commenced 
his  work  anew.  He  made  the  proportion,  as  the 
square  of  the  time  in  which  Jupiter  revolves  round 
the  sun,  is  tothe  square  of  the  time  of  Saturn's 
revolution,  so  is  the  cube  of  Jupiter's  distance  to 
a  fourth  number;,  and  comparing  that  number 
with  the  cube  of  Saturn's  distance,  he  found  them 
the  same.  Fearing  that  he  was  deceived,  he  ran 
over  the  work  again  and  again — he  tried  the  pro- 
portion, the  square  of  Jupiter's  period  to  the 
square  of  Mars'  period  as  the  cube  of  Jupiter's 
distance  to  a  fourth  term,  which  he  found  to  be 
the  cube  of  the  distance  of  Mars.  Till  finally, 
full  conviction  broke  upon  his  mind :  he  had  won 
the  goal;  the  struggle  of  seventeen  long  years  was 
ended ;  and  the  third  of  Kepler's  laws  was  fairly 
established. 

More  than  two  hundred  years  have  rolled 
away  since  these  discoveries  were  announced,  and 
the  labours  of  succeeding  philosophers  have  served 
to  confirm  the  laws  of  Kepler.  From  that  time 
to  this,  they  have  been  classed  amonff  the  essential 
parts  of  astronomy ;  and  before  me  end  of  fhe 
seventeenth  century  they  were  demonstrated  upon 
physical  principles,  and  placed  among  the  propo- 
sitions of  Newton's  great  work,  the  mathematical 
principles  of  natural  philosophy. 


V  For  Friends'  Review. 

ALFBXD. 

Alfred,  a  child  of  peculiar  pi^omise,  and  the 
centre  of  many  hopes,  <^ ceased  to  be  mortal''  4th 
mo.  22d,  1849,  aged  5}  years. 

He  was  a  bright  and  b^utiful  boy.  His  frame 
was  slight,  yet  his  activity  was  always  remarka- 
ble. His  mind,  too,  was  active,  yet  marked  by 
the  ^ntleness  and  sweetness  which  were  depicted 
in  his  countenance.  His  cheerful  hilarity  and  in^ 
telli^nce  attracted  strangers,  and  endeared  him 
to  his  friends,  yet  his  tractable  obedience  was  not 
less  remarkable.  Whilst  yet  too  youn^  to  tell, 
in  theologic  phrase,  the  wwkings  of  me  Gtxxi 
Spirit,  by  whom  he  was  called  to  "awake  to 
righteousness,  and  sin  not;"  he  evinced  that  he 
had  in  decree  experienced  the  victory  only  to  be 
obtained  through  his  power;  and,  infant  as  he 
was,  he  was  clothed  with  that  universal  love  to 
God  and  to  all  men,  which  is  "  the  fulfilling  of  the 
law."  Daily  striving  against  tfie  evil  tendencies 
of  his  nature,  when  he  was,  through  unwatchful- 
ness,  betrayed  into  any  childish  faults,  his  qui<i 
and  tender  feelings  were  easily  affected  by  reproof, 
by  reason,  or  persuasion:  and  even  when  his 
errors  were,  in  the  eyes  of  others,  only  supposed 
ones,  his  prompt  confession  and  penitence  afforded 
a  salutanr  example  to  those  in  riper  years,  and 
furnished  an  instructive  illustration  of  the  Apos- 
tle's beautiful  exhortation — "Be  ye  followers  of 
(Jod  as  dear  children  " 

He  had  brothers  and  a  gentle  sister. 


tor,  who  was  younger  than  himself,  was  the  ob- 
ject of  his  peculiar  tenderness,  and  pure  fraternal 
love.  "Certainlv,"  said  one  of  his  parents, 
"  not  more  than  three  or  four  times  in  his  life  did 
he  address  to  her  an  impatient  expression;  never 
was  he  known  to  strike  her;  but  every  wish  thatt 
she  could  express,  though  perhaps  unheard  by 
others,  was  not  so  by  him;  and  if  in  his  power, 
he  would  immediately  gratify  it."  When  the 
language  of  authority  was  addressed  to  her,  he 
was  filled  with  concern,  and  he  would  plead  ex- 
cuses, and  mention  as  a  palliation,  her  childhood 
and  want  of  knowledge.  His  toys  and  treasures, 
of  whatever  kind,  were  always  yidided  to  her, 
not  sullenly,  but  cheerfuUy,  and  with  endearing 
epithets.  To  his  brothers,  whom  he  also  loved 
tenderly,  the  same  traits  were  exhibited,  but  not 
to  so  remarkable  an  extent 

After  this  darling  child  had  been  taught  at 
home  to  spell  in  two  syllables,  he  received  a  pre- 
sent of  a  little  book.  Being  deeply  interated  in 
it,  he  mastered  it  himself  in  one  week,  and  thus 
he  learned  to  read. 

His  sense  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  was  keen; 
he  would  gaze  upon  the  shining  orbs  which  span- 
gle the  firmament  with  eager  questionings,  and 
with  a  manifest  mental  reference  to  the  "Great 
Original :"  but  flowers  may  be  said  to  have  con- 
stituted his  greatest  delight,  and  when,  within  a 
vear  of  his  death,  he  was  sent  to  a  day  school, 
he  said,  in  expressing  his  love  for  his  Teacher, 
that  she  was  "a  very  smart  woman,  and  beauti- 
ful as  a  flower." 

In  his  later  weeks,  his  mind  expanded  rapidly, 
to  the  admiration  and  delight  of  his  firiends;  and 
his  remarks  were  characterized  by  beauty,  shrewd- 
ness, and  gentle  and  winning  goodness. 

Trained  (so  fur  as  was  mting  his  extreme 
youth)  in  a  knowledge  of  the  trutbi  of  the  Bible, 
they  fiistened  upon  nis  mind,  and  were  blessed 
by  the  Divine  Spirit  in  moving  him  "wise  unto 
salvation."  On  one  occasion,  standing  silently 
beside  his  mother,  he  thoughtfully  exclaimed, 
"He  thatcovereth  his  sins  shall  not  prosper," 
and  proceeded  to  say  that  he  did  not  cover  his, 
"because,"  said  he,  in  childish  phrase,  "the 
Good^  Man  knows  every  thins."  Awaking  one 
morning,  a  short  time  l>efore  he  was  taken  wiUi 
his  final  sickness,  he  said  that  he  had  seen  an 
angel  in  his  dream;  and  then  he  seriously  ob» 
served,  "None  would  be  afraid  to  die  if  thev 
were  good — ^I  am  not,  because  I  love  everybody." 
He  was  taken  ill  4th  mo.  17th,  with  scarlet 
fever  and  croup;  and  throughout  his  sickness, 
which  was  a  pamful  one,  not  a  murmur  or  com- 
plaint escaped  him.  His  patience  and  sweet  ac- 
quiescence under  medical  treatment  were  beau- 
tiful and  touching  to  behold — ^never  objecting  to 
severe  applications,  and  taking  unpleasant  doses 
with  perfect  willin^ess ;  so  uiat  an  elderly  and 
experienced  Christian,  who  was  under  heavy  af- 
fliction, on  hearing  of  his  behaviour,  was  affected 
The  lat- 1  to  tears,  as  the  example  of  this  "babe  in  Christ" 
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brought  to  her  mind  her  Lord  and  Master's  ez- 
olamation — ''  The  gup  which  my  heavenly  Father 
hath  given  me,  shall  I  not  drink  it  V 

When  his  fever  was  raging,  and  his  end  ap- 
proachingy  his  self-denying  thonghtfidness  and 
loye  did  not  abate.  His  sister  having  been  at- 
tacked with  a  similar  disease^  he  once  called, 
"  Father,  tell  Annie,  if  she  wUl  take  her  medi- 
cine like  a  good  ^1,  she  shall  have  my  ice 
eieam/'  This  delicaoy  oonstitating  almost  his 
sole  nomishment^  it  vnll  be  seen  wat  his  offer 
evinced  decided  self-denial  and  generosity. 

Many  touching  expressions  fell  from  him, 
which  it  would  not  suit  the  intended  brevity  of 
this  notice  to  record.  Nothing  having  been  sMd 
to  convey  to  him  the  idea  that  he  was  sinking,  he 
called  to  his  fiither  about  11  o'clock  the  morning 
previous  to  his  death,  with  difficulty  of  utter- 
ance, and  with  an  expression  of  countenance 
never  to  be  forgotten — ^^'Father,  I  feel  as  if  I 
was  going  to  die.''  To  the  query  whether  he 
feared  to  die,  he  replied,  ^^No  I '  and  he  manifest- 
ed sweet  composure  in  the  assnranoe  that  he 
would  be  ^'joined  to  the  Lord,"  and  be  eternally 
happy.  Expressing  emphatically,  a  few  houn 
before  his  close,  his  love  to  his  &ther  and  his 
mother,  and  others,  he  added,  *'Intt  1  hve  God 
more!"  Being  asked  if  he  would  rather  live  or 
die,  he  declared  that  he  ''would  rather  go  to 
Heaven,  and  be  with  God."  Being  asked  if  he 
wanted  any  thing,  he  said,  ''  nothing,  but  to  go  to 
Heaven."  He  expressed  in  juvenile,  but  sweet 
laneuace,  his  ccmceptions  of  the  surpassing  beauty 
of  uie  blessed  realm  for  which  he  panted ;  and  in 
which  he  who  said,  ''Suffer  litdo  children  to 
come  unto  me,"  had  prepared  for  him  a  mansion, 
''  for  of  such/'  deda^  he,  "  is  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven." 

Uncomplaining  to  the  last,  when  asked  if  he 
suffered,  he  womd  say  no,  but  he  felt  "  tired." 
And  his  weariness  increased,  as  his  perfect  reel 
drew  nigh :  but  the  moment  of  dehverance  ar- 
med, and  an  angelic  smile  irradiated  his  placid 
countenance,  and  making  a  deep  inspiration,  he 
fell  asleep  in  Jesus.  He  ^  lai^ished  into  Me'' 
before  day-break,  on  the  22d  of  4th  month,  1840, 
and  his  bereaved  friends  wept  with  chastened  sor- 
row, pouring  out  their  tears  before  the  Lord. 

The  feelmgs  of  the  parents  are  supposed  to  be 
embodied  (though  imperfectly)  in  the  following 
lines: 

QUE    ALVEXD. 

If  we  never  had  possessed  thee — ^to  oar  warm  embraces 
pressed  thee. 
Or  in  ardent  love  had  blessed  thee,  child  of  the  pla- 
cid brow,.— 

If  the  boon  had  ne'er  been  given,  which  we  now  resign 
to  Heaven, 
And  the  tie  by  Death  been  riven,  thou  hadst  not  been 
gathered  now 

With  the  white-robed,  with  the  ransomed,  with  the 
shining  Seraph  band — 

With  the  heavenly  host  of  harpers  by  the  Father's 
throne  who  stand. 


And  the  tender  recollection,  the  endearing  retrospec- 
tion. 
Of  each  grace  and  sweet  perfection,  'twere  an  <<  ach- 
ing void  "  to  miss*- 

And  we  would  not  change  the  sorrow,  and  the  tears 
our  cheeks  which  furrow. 
And  the  anguish,  like  an  arrow  in  our  hearts,  for 
Grief's  surcease — 

For  a  draught  from  Lethe's  waters— for  a  home  by 
Pleasure's  well— 

For  exemption  from  all  sadness  in  Prosperity's  gay 
swell. 

No— -we  bless  the  hand  which  gave  thee,  and  was  soon 

outstretched  to  save  thee, 
And  upon  its  palm  engrave  thee,  to  be  ever  in  his 

sight ; 
And  we  bow  in  deep  submission  as  we  yield  to  his 

possession. 
As  we  hail  our  child's  admission  to  the  City  of  de- 

lifht ; 
And  with  chastened  hearts  we  *< suffer"  thee  to  join 

thy  ransomed  peers, 
Where,  the  Father's  &C6  beholding,  there  shall  be  no 

caua^or  tears. 

And  o]^r  faith  in  God  confirming,  and  our  hearts  in  ho- 
'mage  vnurming, 
And  our  wills  to  his  conforming  we  confess  his  per- 
fect right  1 
Be  transplanted,  bud  of  ours !  bloom  in  Eden's  glori- 
ous bowers  I 
And  expand  thy  opening  powers  <JUr«,  where  sin  can 
never  blight. 
Twas  a  pang,  indeed,  to  lose  thee,  but  more  bitter  far 

twould  be 
Here  to  hold-thee  in  temptation,  and  thy  soul's  decline 
to  see. 

Forever  safe,  we  greet  thee— warble  there  thy  anthems 

sweetly; 
Be  it  ours  at  length  to  meet  thee  by  our  heavenly 

Father's  throne: 
By  thy  spirit's  luminous  traces,  we'll  pursue  thee 

through  the  spaces, 
And  in  Eden's  blest  embraces,  y>e*ll  not  daim  tke^ 

as  our  own! 
By  creation,  by  redemption,  thou  art  His  who  reigns 

supreme  I 
Shall  we  learn  flrom  thee  our  lesson  in  the  saved  ones' 

grateful  theme  ? 

Wilt  ihou  teach  thy  earthly  sire  how  to  use  an  angel's 
lyrfe, 
And  thy  mother's  lip  inspire  with  the  new  harmoni- 
ous song  f 

Precious  Alfred  I  canst  thou  hear  us  7  canst  thou  some** 
times  linger  near  us  7 
And  in  balmy  slumber  cheer  us,  and  our  dreams  of 
thee  prolong! 

Be  our  spirits  with  thy  spirit,  and  our  treasure  fixed  in 
Heaven, 

Till  our  war&re  be  accomplished,  and  our  summons 
home  be  given.  W*  J.  A. 

KE-YAOGIlfATION. 

1st.  Every  individual  is  susceptible  of  vaccina^ 
tion ;  2d,  re-vaccination  is  not  neceasaiy  before 
maturity;  3d,  the  system  undergoes  a  change 
at  maturity,  and  re-vaccination  is  then  necessary ; 
4th,  vaccination  is  a  sure  preventive  of  small-poz ; 
5th,  re-vaccination  is  a  sure  preventive  of  vario- 
loid; 6th,  the  third  vaccination  is  inert;  7th, 
the  system  is  susceptible  of  varioloid  after  matu- 
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rity,  whenever  the  individual  is  exposed  to  small- 
pox, without  re-vaccination ;  8th,  re-vacdnation 
IB  not  necessary  if  the  first  operation  was  perform- 
ed since  maturity;  9th,  those  who  disreeard 
vaccination  are  always  liable  to  small-pox,  when- 
ever exposed  to  the  influence  of  that  direadful 
disease ;  10,  if  every  individual  were  vaccinated 
before  maturity,  and  re-vaccinated  at  that  revo- 
lution of  the  system,  there  would  be  no  such  dis- 
ease existing  as  small-pox. — Substance  of  a 
paper  in  thfi  Boston  MetHcal  and  Surgical  Jour. 

FRIENDS'  REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA,  SIXTH  MONTH  23,  1849. 


The  article  headed  Alfred^  is  a  true  narrative,  of 
recent  occurrence  ]  and  though  the  name  is  with- 
<hfild  from  motives  of  delicacy,  it  has  been  furnished 
to  the  Editor,  with  the  late  residence  of  the  deceas- 
ed child.  Such  instances  of  youthful  piety,  conclu- 
sively show  that  the  spirit  of  truth  often  manifests 
itself  to  the  human  mind,  at  a  very  early  period  of 
life.  There  are  probably  none  who,  when  in  ma- 
ture age  they  review  the  thoughts  and  impressions 
of  their  childish  years,  cannot  recall  among  their 
earliest  reminiscences,  the  tendering  visitations  of 
divine  love ;  gently  inclining  them  to  the  paths  of 
piety  and  peace.  Authentic  narratives  of  the  lives 
and  happy  exits  of  those  who  have  wisely  yielded 
to  those  gjracious  invitations,  are  well  calculated  to 
stimulate  and  encourage  their  youthful  readers  to 
go  and  do  likewise. 

The  brief  notice  which  we.  have  extracted  from 
a  public  paper  of  the  capture  of  a  slaver,  with  550 
liuman  beings,  crowded  into  a  vessel  of  little  more 
than  100  tons,  may  well  awaken  feelings  of  com- 
miseration, not  only  for  the  victims  of  this  horrid 
traffic,  but  also  for  those  who  are  themselves  such 
slaves  to  avarice  as  to  engage  in  so  iniquitous  and 
dangerous  an  employment.  Probably  most  readers, 
upon  seeing  it  stated  that  550  slaves  were  contained 
in  a  vessel  of  about  100  tons,  would  form  no  other 
conception  of  the  case  than  that  they  must  be  greatly 
crowded,  but  the  degree  of  crowding  would  be 
altogether  in  the  dark.  When  Sir  William  Dolben 
prepared  his  bill  regulating  the  number  of  slaves  to 
be  carried  in  the  British  vessels,  he  allowed,  in  ves- 
sels not  exceeding  150  tons,  having  five  feet  between 
the  decks,  five  men  to  every  three  tons;  and  yet  on 
this  plan,  they  were  stowed  so  closely  as  to  touch 
each  other,  when  they  were  all  lying  down  at  the 
same  time.  Supposing  the  slaves  in  the  recently 
captured  vessel  to  have  been  all  men,  166  would 
have  been  the  number  admissible  under  Sir  Wil- 
liam's regulation.  Hence  we  perceive  that  more 
than  three  slaves  must  have  been  stowe  1  into  the 
space  which  one  man  would  occupy  when  stretched 


on  the  floor.    In  a  tropical  climate,  what  must  be 
the  condition  of  such  a  company  1 

The  question  then  naturally  arises,  what  can  be 
done  to  check  this  barbarous  traffic  ?  This  ques- 
tion may  be  answered  in  what  is  sometimes  termed 
the  true  Quaker  style,  that  is,  by  asking  another. 
What  is  it  that  supports  the  slave  trade  1  A  littla 
Sooratic  reasoning  can  hardly  fail  to  bring  us  to  the 
conclusion,  that  we  am  do  something  towards 
checking  a  trade  which  we  all  sincerely  profess  to 
abhor. 


The  Editor  has  been  kindly  furnished,  by  one  of 
his  friends,  with  a  pamphlet  printed  within  the 
current  year,  containing  Testimonies  respecting  a 
number  of  deceased  Friends,  formerly  members  of 
New  England  Yearly  Meeting ;  one  of  which  waa 
copied  into  our  kst  week's  number )  and  another 
appears  in  the  present  one. 

The  labours  of  Keplar,  which  we  have  extrscted 
partly  from  MiteheFs  Planetary  and  Stellar  World, 
and  partly  from  Brewster's  Martyrs  of  Science,  but 
without  entirelv  adhering  to  the  language  of  either, 
furnish  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  per- 
severance that  has  ever  been  known .  It  is  asserted 
that  his  calculations  respecting  the  planet  Mars, 
filled  between  seven  and  eight  reams  of  paper ;  or 
more  than  thirteen  thousand  pages  of  manuscript. 
Yet  in  these  laborious  computations,  he  was  seeking 
what  he  might  certainly  and  rationally  believe  had 
an  existence.  He  could  not  doubt  that  each  planet 
revolved  in  some  regular  curve  round  a  fixed  point ; 
and  what  he  wished  to  discover  was,  the  nature  of 
that  curve  and  the  position  of  the  point.  He  then 
had  before  him  a  definite  object,  and  he  had  only 
to  search,  among  the  possible  curves,  and  the  possi- 
ble positions  of  a  fixed  point,  till  he  found  one  of 
each  which  would  solve  the  phenomena  of  the 
planetary  motions. 

But  when  he  set  out  in  the  search  which  ended 
with  the  discovery  of  his  third  law,  he  could  have 
no  assurance  beyond  the  suggestion  of  an  ardent 
imagination,  that  the  object  of  his  search  had  any 
existence.  No  previous  discovery  suggested  the 
idea,  that  the  times  in  which  the  different  planets 
revolved  round  the  sun,  and  their  respective  distances 
from  that  luminary,  bore  any  relation  to  each  other 
which  numbers  could  express.  And  yet  to  the  pur- 
suit of  this  supposed  relation,  he  gave  the  labour, 
not  constantly,  but  occasionally,  of  seventeen  years. 
We  need  not  then  be  surprised,  that  when  he  ascer- 
tained that  he  had  been  chasing  a  reality  and  not  a 
shadow,  he  declared  he  did  not  care  whether  the 
book  containing  this  discovery  was  read  in  that  age 
or  by  posterity.  He  could  willingly  wait  a  century 
for  a  reader,  since  the  Author  of  nature  had  waited 
so  long  for  an  interpreter. 
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Although  the  aelections  vhioh  we  haye  copied 
into  this  week's  number,  from  the  speeches  deliyer- 
ed  at  a  late  meeting  at  Boston,  on  the  subject  of 
Peace,  may  probably  furnish  but  little  that  is  new 
to  the  readers  of  Friends'  Review,  yet  it  must  be 
encouraging  to  find  the  principles,  in  relation  to 
war,  for  which  our  Society  has  always  contended, 
80  far  recognized  by  men  of  influence  among  other 
denominations.  Sereral  of  the  speakers  on  that 
occasion  appear  to  beiong  to  the  clerical  order;  a 
class  of  men  who  unquestionably  exercise  a  greater 
influence  than  any  other,  orer  the  opinions  of  the 
community  on  questions  connected  with  religion 
and  morals.  Bad  as  the  world  is,  it  can  hardly  be 
questioned  that  public  opinion  in  relation  to  religion 
and  morals  is,  in  great  measure  influenced,  if  not 
absolutely  moulded,  by  the  opinions  of  those  who 
are,  or  profess  to  be,  the  religious  part  of  the  com- 
munity. 

It  is  sometimes  deelared,  that  as  ciril  society  is 
now  constituted,  wars  are  unavoidable.  If  so,  the 
great  object  must  be  so  to  remodel  the  habits  and 
sentiments  of  the  community  as  to  introduce  an 
improved  state  of  society.  Reformation  must  spring 
from  the  people,  and  not  from  the  governments. 
If  those  who  take  on  themselves  the  responsible 
task  of  preaching  the  gospel,  could  be  induced  to 
unite  their  influence  in  the  maintenance  of  inviola- 
ble peace — ^if  they  would  unitedly  pronounce  the 
prosecution  of  wars,  ofiensive  and  defensive,  incom- 
patible with  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  we  might 
then  hope  that  the  day  was  near  in  which  nation 
should  no  longer  lift  up  sword  against  nation ;  and 
the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  the  alarm  of  war,  be 
silenced  forever. 


Meeting  was  adopted,  strongly  expressire  of  unity 
and  sympathy,  together  with  the  desire  that  they 
may  be  favoured  with  best  assistance  in  their  de- 
liberations. A  copy  of  this  minute  was  also  directed 
to  be  transmitted  to  the  conference  at  Baltimore. 

The  Meeting  for  Sufierings  has  prepared  an  in- 
teresting document,  addressed  to  all  the  foreign 
governments,  and  people  i^ofesaing  the  christian 
religion,  on  the  subject  of  slavery  and  the  slave 
trade ;  which  document  was  adopted  by  the  Yearly 
Meeting.  Our  beloved  Friend  William  Forster  ex- 
pressing a  concern  to  ofier  himself  as  the  bearer  of 
this  communication  to  the  difiWent  powers  of 
Europe,  the  ofier  vras  cordially  accepted,  and  a 
minute  was  made  which  is  to  be  furnished  to  him 
as  a  certificate  where  it  may  be  useful. 


LoHnoN  YsA&LT  Mextino. — ^In  our  last  number 
a  brief  notice  of  the  commencement  of  that  Meet- 
ing was  given.  Letters  received  by  the  last 
steamer  enable  us  to  continue  our  information  to 
the  evening  of  the  31st  ult.,  the  meeting  being  ex- 
pected to  close  on  the  evening  of  the  following  day. 

We  are  informed  that  the  members  in  attend- 
ance had  been  about  equal  to  what  usually 
appear;  and  that  the  various  sittings  had  been 
characterized  by  a  remarkable  degree  of  unity  and 
brotherly  concord. 

The  proposition  from  New  York  Yearly  Meeting 
relative  to  a  conference  at  Baltimore,  obtained  the 
deliberate  and  weighty  consideration  of  the  Meet- 
ing; during  which  much  sympathy  with  Friends 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  was  expressed,  with 
desires  that  the  proposed  conference  may  be  pro- 
motive of  true  gospel  unity  among  us.  But  Friends 
were  unitedly  of  the  judgment  that  it  would  not  be 
best  for  that  meeting  to  send  delegates  to  the  con- 
ference,   A  minute  addressed  to  New  York  Yearly 


New  Emolamb  Yeaklt  Mextino.— Sereral  com- 
munications from  Friends  who  attended  that  Meet- 
ing have  been  received,  from  which  the  following 
summary  is  collected. 

The  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  convened 
on  Seventh  day,  the  9th  inst.,  at  which  a  number 
of  Friends  from  other  Yearly  Meetings  were  pre- 
sent. That  meeting  is  sUted  to  have  been  a  hum- 
bling and  baptizing  sea8(». 

The  Yearly  Meeting  commenced  on  Second  day, 
the  11th  inst.,  at  9  o'clock,  A.  M.,  when  certificates 
or  minutes  for  Ministers  from  other  Yearly  Meet- 
ings then  in  attendance  were  produced,  viz.,  for 
George  Carter,  EleazerBeales,  Enos  Pray  and  Cor- 
nelius Douglass,  from  Indiana;  Zebulon Wearer, 
Nathaniel  Sandp,  John  Thorn  and  Abigail  Cornell, 
from  New  York,  several  of  whom  were  very  accep> 
tably  engaged  in  religious  service.  B.  Seebohm 
and  R.  Lindsey,  were  also  in  attendance. 

Besides  the  gen«al  printed  epistle  from  London, 
epistles  in  manuscript  were  received  from  London, 
Dublin,  New  York,  Baltimore,  North  Carolina,  and 
Indiana,  which  being  read,  a  committee  was  sepa- 
rated to  prepare  essays  in  return  to  these  accept- 
able communicatimis. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  circumstance  of  no  epistle 
baring  been  receired  from  the  Yearly  Meetings  of 
Philadelphia  and  Ohio  was  brought,  in  a  feeling 
manner  before  the  view  of  the  meeting.  After  a 
time  of  deliberation,  in  which,  we  are  informed, 
that  much  brotherly  regard  for  those  meetings  was 
manifested,  a  large  committee  wfts  appointed  to 
take  the  subject  into  their  solid  consideration,  and 
if  way  should  open,  they  were  requested  to  prepare 
and  prodnce  to  a  future  sitting,  essays  of  epistles  to 
those  meetings. 

Subsequently  the  clerk  informed  the  meeting 
that  he  had  received  a  communication  from  William 
Evans,  addressed  to  him  individually,  requesting 
him  to  lay  an  accompanying  document,  from  Phila- 
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delphia  Yearly  Meeting,  before  the  meeting  for 
which  he  acted  as  clerk.  He  also  stated,  in 
answer  to  an  enqoiry  from  a  Friend,  that  the  doca- 
ment  was  not  addressed  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  in 
the  usual  manner.  The  document  in  question  was 
on  the  table,  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  Meet- 
ing. A  proposal  was  then  made,  that  inasmuch  as 
this  paper  was  not  addressed  in  the  usual  manner 
to  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  New  England,  it  should 
be  referred  for  examination  to  a  committee  verbally 
appointed  for  that  purpose.  But  after  a  time  of  de- 
liberate consideration,  the  meeting  united  in  refer- 
ring it,  without  a  minute,  to  the  committee,  which 
was  preyiously  ai^inted  on  the  subject  of  the  oor- 
reqwndence  with  Philadelphia  and  Ohio  Yearly 
Meetings. 

On  Sixth  day  morning  the^committee  on  the  cor- 
respondence with  Philadelj^a  and  Ohio  Yearly 
Meetings,  produced  essays  of  epistles  to  both  these 
bodies,  which  were  approved  and  directed  to  be 
forwarded. 

The  same  committee  to  whom  the  document 
from  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  was  referred, 
reported  that  they  had  solidly  considered  the  sub- 
ject ;  had  heard  the  document  read,  and  found  that 
it  was  not  addressed  as  communications  from  that 
Meeting  to  theirs  usually  are;  and  that  in  its  matter, 
it  assumes  to  review  the  disciplinary  proeeedmgs 
of  another  Yearly  Meeting,  in  no  way  amenable  in 
thb  respect  to  any  other  body  of  Friends ;  a  power 
they  believe  never  before  attempted  to  be  exercised 
by  one  Yearly  Meeting  over  another;  and  therefore 
it  was  their  conclusion  that  it  would  be  best  the 
document  should  not  be  read  in  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing. With  this  judgment  there  was  an  extensive 
expression  of  unity,  and  no  opposition  was  made  to 
it.  The  result  was  that  no  notice  pf  it  appears  on 
the  minutes,  and  we  understand  no  reference  is 
made  to  it  in  the  epistle  addressed  to  our  Yearly 
Meeting.  One  of  our  correspondents  expresses  a 
belief  that  their  Meeting  had  greatly  desired  to  act 
in  the  case  with  christian  forbearance  and  courtesy. 
And  another  states,  that  after  the  case  was  resulted, 
a  Friend  informed  the  meeting,  in  a  very  feeling 
manner,  that  he  thought  it  his  place  to  say  that  the 
coDunittee  on  the  document  had  expressed  much 
concem  for  the  state  of  society,  and  a  willingness 
on  their  part  to  submit  to  any  humiliation  in  the 
case,  which  thev  could  feel  would  aid  the  cause  of 
Truth,  but  they  did  not  apprehend  any  further 
notice  of  this  document  would  have  that  effect. 
This  sentiment  received  a  general  response. 

The  Meeting  closed  after  the  morning  session  on 
Sixth  day,  the  15th  inst.,  under  a  thankful  and  so- 
lemnizing sense  of  divine  favour. 

As  they  have  directed  their  minutes  to  be  printed, 
a  copy  will  probably  be  received  at  this  office,  from 


which  the  omissions,  if  any  of  importance  should 
appear,  in  the  preceding  notices,  will  be  suj^ed. 

DiKD.— On  the  10th  of  last  month,  in  the  70th 
year  ot  her  ase,  Mart,  wife  of  John  Farmer,  of 
Salineville,  Columbiana  County,  Ohio,  a  worthy 
member  of  Sandy  Spring  Monthly  Meeting.  When 
near  the  close  of  her  life,  she  expressed  her  faith 
and  confidence  in  Christ  our  Saviour,  and  through 
protracted  infirmity  of  body,  was  sustained  and 
cheered  in  the  humble  hope  of  everlasting  rest  and 
peace. 

,  On  the  25th  of  Fourth  month  last,  David 

BiNNs,  a  member  of  Harrisville  Particular,  and  Short 
Creek  Monthly  Meeting,  Ohio,  in  the  70th  year  of 
his  age. 

Ue  was  a  native  of  Skipton  in  Cmven,  Yorkshire, 
England,  whence  he  removed  with  his  family  In 
1818,  and  settled  within  the  compass  of  Redstone 
Monthly  Meeting  in  Pennsylvania.  He  resided 
there  until  about  two  years  previous  to  his  death, 
and  occupied  various  stations  in  the  church,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  Friends.  After  a  short  Alness  of 
about  twelve  dajs,  during  which  he  was  favoured 
to  feel  the  divme  arm  to  support  in  the  time  of 
need,  he  quietly  departed,  in  the  blessed  hope  of 
obtaining  that  rest  prepared  for  the  people  of  God. 

-*— .  Of  consumption,  at  his  residence  in  Fox- 
borougn,  Mass.,  on  the  16th  of  Fifth  month,  Jjemes 
Patson.  aged  about  66  years,  a  valuable  member 
of  Smithfield  Monthly  Meeting,  Rhode  Island.  <'  I 
have  thrown  myself,''  said  he  a  few  davs  previous 
to  his  decease,  "  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  feel  easv. 
His  mercy  covers  the  judgment  seat."  His  family 
and  friends  do  not  mourn  as  those  who  have  no 
hope,  but  rather  rejoice  in  the  evidence  afforded  of 
his  final  acceptance,  through  the  mercy  and  merits 
of  the  Redeemer. 

— ,  at  her  residence  in  Rush  County,  Indiana, 
on  the  13th  of  last  month,  after  an  illness  of  four 
weeks,  of  congestion  of  the  brain,  Susan,  wife  of 
William  W.  Thomburgh,  and  daughter  of  Silas 
Small,  of  Carteret  County,  N.  C,  in  the  39th  year 
of  her  age. 

— ^,  On  the  Sd  inst.,  at  the  residence  of  Richard 
6.  Beason,  Guilford  County,  N.  C,  Elizabeth, 
widow  of  Samuel  Beason,  in  the  87th  year  of  her 
age— a  member  of  Deep  River  Monthly  Meeting. 


Jl  tegiimany  of  Weart  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Friends^  concerning  John  Paob. 

The  sanctifying  power  of  truth  having  been 
exemplified  in  the  me  and  last  illness  of  our  late 
beloved  friend,  John  Page,  and  believing  that  the 
christian  experiences  of  the  fidthfol,  may  be  nse- 
fal  in  encouraging  those  who  are  desirons  to  fol* 
low  them  in  U&e  path  of  religion  and  Yirtae,  we 
are  induced  to  offer  the  folloiring  testimony  con- 
ceming  him. 

He  was  bom  at  Seabrook,  in  the  year  1767. 
His  parents,  Daniel  and  Mary  Page,  removed 
with  their  femily  to  Weare,  New  Hampshire^ 
when  the  subject  of  this  memoir  was  about  two 
years  of  age.  They  were  members  of  oor  reli- 
gious society,  and  oonoemed  to  impt«8s  on  the 
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tender  minds  of  their  offering,  the  importanoe 
of  regarding  the  gentle  intunattons  and  leadings 
of  the  spirit  of  truth. 

This  parental  oare  and  solicitade  nnder  the  di- 
vine blessing,  produeed  a  desire  in  his  jouthfol 
mind  to  shun  the  wrong  way,  and  ehoose  the 
right;  they  being,  as  he  has  often  expressed^  in 
a  striidng  manner,  presented  to  his  view.  His 
lather  was  an  approved  minister,  an4  peacefully 
passed  from  works  to  rewards^  after  residing  in 
this  place  about  twelve  years. 

This  loss  of  a  worthy  parent,  of  whose  salutary 
eounsel  and  example  he  was  thus  early  deprived, 
he  sensibly  felt.  Notwithstanding  the  continued 
care  of  a  pious  mother,  through  unwatchfulness, 
he  yielded  to  the  temptati<Mis  incident  to  youtib, 
and  deviated  from  that  path  of  rectitude,  which 
had  been  so  clearly  opened  to  his  view. 

Soon  after  his  marriage,  which  was  about  the 
24th  year  of  his  age,  being,  through  merciful 
oondesoension,  awakened  to  a  sense  of  his  condi- 
tion, and  being  humbled  and  trulv  penitent,  he 
witnessed  the  restoring  love  of  the  Bedeemer, 
and  as  he  continued  watchful  and  obedient,  he 
became  qualified  for  usefulness  in  tibe  church. 

About  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  station  of  an  Elder,  which 
important  place  he  was  concerned  faithftdly  to 
fill. 

His  cirenmsiaBces  in  life,  though  not  affluent, 
were  such  as  to  enable  him,  by  persevering  in- 
dustry and  economy,  to  provide  lor  a  numerous 
iSunily.  He  manimted  a  deep  interest  in  the 
"  religions  instruction  of  his  children,  being  con- 
cerned to  assemble  his  family  for  the  purpose  of 
solemn  wuting  before  the  Lord,  and  careful  to 
promote  their  constant  attendance  of  our  religious 
meetmgs. 

^  His  heart  and  house  were  open  to  entertain 
his  friends,  es^iallv  those  who  were  travelling 
for  the  promotion  of  truth:  these  he  frequently 
accompanied  in  their  joumieson  that  account. 
He  was  deeply  concerned  to  preserve  good  (Hder, 
and  to  maintain  the  discipline  of  the  church,  be- 
ing fully  persuaded  thiU^  it  was  establidied  under 
the  influence  of  the  spirit  of  truth.  On  some 
occasions  he  offered  a  few  words  of  exhortation, 
evidently  from  the  right  source,  which  were  ac- 
ceptable and  edifyii^. 

He  was  a  lover  ^peace,  being  frequently  en- 
gaged in  endeavouring  to  reconcQe  differences 
amcmgst  his  fellow  men,  for  which  service  he  was 
well  qualified;  when  admonishing  the  unfSuthful, 
he  was  careful  to  do  it  in  the  sprit  <tf  meekness 
and  restoring  love. 

He  was  a  firm  believer  in  our  Lord  and  Savi- 
our Jesus  Christ,  both  as  to  his  outward  coining 
in  the  flesh,  his  sufferings,  dea^,  resurrection, 
ascension,  mediation,  and  intercession  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  Father;  and  to  his  spiritual  appear- 
ance in  the  heart  as  the  comforter,  leading  and 
guiding  into  all  truth. 

Being  settled  and  established  in  these  funda- 


mental truths,  he  continued  a  &ithful  labourer 
in  the  service  of  our  divine  Master  until  he  had 
attained  to  a  good  old  age,  giving  evidence  by 
the  meekness  of  his  spirit,  that  he  was  preparing 
for  the  great  and  solemn  change. 

A  few  days  previous  to  his  dissolution,  some 
slight  symptoms  of  indisposition  were  apparent, 
but  they  assumed  no  serious  aspect,  till  within 
two  days  of  his  death,  when  his  recovery  became 
more  doubtful ;  and  ^ough  suffering  much  bodi- 
ly distress,  his  patience  and  resignation  were 
ffreat,  and  not  a  repining  word  escaped  him,  but 
love  seemed  remarkably  to  abound,  and  his  coun- 
tenance and  the  sweetness  of  his  spirit  indicated 
that  all  was  peace  within.  Early  on  the  mom- 
inff  of  tibe  day  of  his  decease,  he  expressed  that 
it  had  been  his  greatest  desire  for  a  long  time  to 
be  found  doing  his  Maker's  wiU,  and  although 
/sensible  of  many  short  comings,  yet  he  believed 
through  the  mercies  of  the  Beaeemer,  he  should 
not  be  cast  off.  Soon  after,  he  said  to  the  phy- 
sician, 'Most  thou  think  that  I  shall  get  through 
with  time  to<lay  V*  Being  answered,  <'  I  shoud 
think  so,''  he  replied, ''  I  hope  I  shall  be  favour- 
ed to  wait  the  dear  master's  time,  that  is  the 
best  time ;''  and  often  during  the  day,  manifest- 
ed an  earnest  desire  to  be  preserved  in  patience. 
To  a  friend  who  came  to  see  him,  he  remarked : 
''I  am  near  the  dose  of  time,  and  all  is  peace;  I 
feel  nothing  in  my  way,''  and  with  a  countenance 
full  of  expression,  he  said,  ''It is  agrefitf  fiivour,  a 
favour  indeed,  at  such  a  time  as  this."  At  one 
time,  two  of  his  sons,  standing  by  his  bed,  he 
took  each  of  them  affectionatel  v  by  the  hand,  and 
earnestly  entreated  them  to  bve  m  love,  that  so 
they  might  be  helpful  to  each  other,  and  express- 
ed an  earnest  solicitude  that  they  might  fidthful- 
ly  walk  in  the  path  of  known  duty.  Soon  after, 
addressing  his  wife,  he  said,  "I  am  very  near  the 
final  close ;  the  time  has  nearly  come  when  we 
must  be  separated — ^but  the  separation  will  not 
be  lone,  for  thou  wilt  soon  follow  me — hold  fast 
that  wUch  thou  hast  received,  that  no  man  take 
thy  crown."  Many  of  his  Mends  and  acquain- 
tances oHning  to  see  him,  he  received  them  with 
evident  feelings  of  solicitude  for  their  future  well- 
being,  and  was  &vonred  to  give  them  such  coun- 
sd  and  advice  as  seemed  applicable  to  their  seve- 
ral states. 

At  about  six  in  the  evening,  he  called  for  his 
wife,  sayinff  he  wished  to  take  leave  of  her,  and 
affectionatdy  embracing  her,  and  uttering  seve- 
ral consoling  expressions,  he  said,  "Farewell, 
farewell  in  we  Lord."  The  other  members  of 
the  fiunOy,  and  many  of  his  relatives  and  friends 
coming  in,  he  commenced  taking  his  final  leave  of 
tibem,  and  in  a  very  striking  manner  was  fiivour^ 
ed  to  communicate  sweet  instruction  to  each  of 
them,  from  the  aged  brother  and  sisters,  to  the 
small  children.  This  occupied  nearly  two  hours, 
during  which  time.  Divine  assistance  was  evident- 
ly granted,  his  voice  continuing  perfectly  intelligi- 
ble, and  his  communications  Being  accompanied 
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with  a  remaikaUe  eWdenoe  of  holy  help.  Soon 
after  this  fiiYouied  opportanity,  his  voice  rapidly 
fiuledy  and  the  distress  occasioned  by  the  disordw 
being  very  severe,  it  wsa  diffioalt  to  understand 
all  he  wished  to  express.  This  state  of  suffering 
eontinued  about  three  hours,  after  which  he 
seemed  entirely  relieved,  and  passed  quietly  away 
the  28th  of  8th  month,  1846,  aged  about  79 
^ears.  On  the  30th,  his  remains  were  interred 
in  Friends'  burying  ground,  in  Weare,  after  a 
Isrge  and  solemn  meeting;  and  although  the 
mournful  reflection  is  lefb  upon  our  minds,  that  a 
faithful  piUar  in  the  church  has  been  removed 
from  our  midst,  yet  it  is  accompanied  with  a 
aweet  remembrance  of  the  promise  that "  to  him 
that  overcometh  will  I  grant  to  at  with  me  in 
my  throne,  even  as  I  also  overcame,  and  am  set 
down  with  my  Father  in  his  Throne.'' 


SEAOB  HSETINa  AT  BOSTON. 

A  large  assemblago  was  convened  at  Boston,  on 
the  evening  of  3d  month,  28th  bst,  the  purpose  of 
whidi,  as  stated  by  their  chairman,  was  to  give 
their  voice  in  favor  of  universal  peace,  and  to  co- 
operate with  others  of  our  fellow  men  in  hasten- 
ing the  period,  predicted  in  the  inspired  volume, 
when  men  shaJl  learn  war  no  vunrty  when  swords 
shall  be  beaten  into  plough-shares,  and  spears 
into  pruning  hooks,  and  to  devise  a  practiced 
scheme  for  ue  abandonment  of  war ;  to  persuade 
nations  to  adopt  the  plan,  often  pursued  in  indi- 
vidual cases  between  man  and  man,  of  submitting 
their  differences  to  friendly  arbitration. 

J.  P.  Blanchard,  on  opening  the  discussion, 
remarked,  that  the  nature  of  the  object  was  easily 
atated;  it  was  sim^dy  the  plan  of  a  Congress 
formed  by  delegations  from  the  Governments 
de  facto  of  the  nations  who  should  agree  to  it,  in 
some  central  pkoe  in  Europe  or  el^here,  who 
should  there  form  a  code  of  intenutional  kw, 
which  does  not  now  exist,  for  the  regulation  of 
the  conduct  of  nations  towards  each  other ;  but 
without  the  least  encroachment  on  their  separate 
independence,  or  any  interference  in  their  internal 
govenunent;  and  then  this  to  be  followed  by  a 
permanent  Court  of  nations  composed  of  the 
most  eminent  civilians,  who  should  adjudicate 
cases  as  they  arise  between  nations  on  the  basis 
of  the  principles  of  law  to  which  they  have  agreed. 
The  idea  of  a  confederacy  for  mutual  peace  was 
not  new;  many  such  had  been  formed  from  the 
time  of  the  Greek  Republics  to  the  present  time, 
and  others  had  been  proposed  by  eminent  states- 
men and  writers.  They  were  all  defective,  inas- 
much as  they  all  contemplated  the  enforcement  of 
their  decrees  by  martial  coercion,  whereas  our 
plan  proposes  to  trust  for  snbmissicm  to  its  awards 
to  the  honor  of  nations,  ever  more  binding  than 
the  fear  of  war.  He  then  related  the  process 
through  which  the  subject  had  gone  in  America 
and  Europe ;  and  he  concluded  by  offering  the 
following  Besolutions  for  consideration ; 


1.  That,  regarding  war  as  opposed  to  the  prin- 
dples  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  best  interests  of 
mankind,  we  rejoice  with  gratitude  in  view  of  the 
ardent  progress  and  prospective  trinmphs  of  the 
cause  of  Peace. 

2.  That  we  deem  it  incumbent  on  all  the  fidtb- 
ful  followers  of  Christ,  the  sincere  lovera  of  thev 
country,  and  the  compassionate  friends  of  human- 
ity, to  devise  and  urge  some  arrangements,  by 
which  the  vaiying  interests  or  riv2  claims  of 
nations  may  be  adjusted  without  recnnrence  to  the 
slaughters,  desolaticms  and  miseries  of  war. 

8.  That  the  prqjeoted  general  Congress  com- 
posed of  Delegates  from  d^erent  nations  to  foim 
a  code  of  international  law  by  unanimous  concur- 
rence of  their  Governments,  on  the  baas  of  whkh 
disputes  between  such  nations  may  be  afterwarda 
adjudicated,  wiU  afford  a  safe  and  efficacious 
method  of  settling  disputes,  which  might  other- 
wise lead  to  war,  and  enable  the  governments 
adopting  it  to  disband  their  enormous  miHtaiy 
forces,  and  thus  allay  their  mutual  fears,  and  re- 
move an  intolerable  burden  from  their  people. 

4.  That  the  Peace  Congress,  at  Brussels,  last 
September,  so  respectable  in  numbers,  so  harmo- 
nious in  its  deliberations,  and  so  Christian  in  its 
spirit,  has,  in  our  belief,  deeply  impressed  the 
public  mind,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe, 
with  sentiments  favourable  to  the  union  of  the 
whole  civilised  world  on  the  principles  of  universal 


5.  That  we  look  with  fervent  hope  to  iheefforts 
of  Cobden  and  his  associates  in  the  British  parlia- 
ment Visschers,  and  the  eminent  members  of  the 
Belgian  Government,  Bouvet  and  others  in  France, 
to  banish  war,  with  all  its  ruinous  expenses  and 
demoralising  influences. 

6.  That  tne  signal  service  rendered  by  our  dis- 
tinguished countryman,  Elihu  Bunritt^  to  the 
peace  movement  in  Eun^M,  and  his  untiring, 
disinterested  labours  in  its  behalf,  merit  and  re- 
ceive our  highest  i4[>iNrobation  and  gratitude. 

7.  That  we  heartily  respond  to  the  call  for  a 
Peace  Ccmvention  at  Paris  in  August  next,  and 
urge  on  our  friends  in  the  United  States  to  aid  us 
in  making  the«American  delegation  to  it  as  large 
as  possible. 

Amasa  Walker  exposed  the  absurdity  of  sup- 
posing that  a  resort  to  war  could  settle  national 
disputes,  or  satisfy  either  pvty  engaged  in  the 
conflict.  It  is  strange  that  ih»  common  sense  of 
a  civilised  people,  especially  the  strong  common 
sense  of  a  Yankee  nation,  should  not  peroMve, 
that  after  all  the  labour,  the  expense,  the  misenr 
and  destruction  of  war,  the  object  soi^t  by  su^ 
means  was  never  obtained,  and,  if  any  point  was 
gained,  it  was  afterwards  accomplished  bv  some 
other  means  entirely  distinct  from  war.  He  felt 
greatly  encouraged  by  the  present  aspect  of  affairs, 
it  was  once  thought  impoesiUe  that  the  com  laws 
should  ever  be  abolished  in  England.  It  is  now 
said  that  a  Congress  of  Nations  can  never  be  es- 
tablished.    Bui  Mr.   Cobden's  motion  in    the 
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House  of  Gommoiui  for  a  reduoiioa  of  militaiy 
expenses,  has  been  sastained  by  78  votes;  this 
was  a  surprising  circomstanoe.  Of  course  the 
bill  did  not  pass;  nobody  expected  it  would; 
but  this  vote  was  a  demonstration  absolutely 
astonishing,  and  most  enoouraginff  to  the  friends 
of  peace.  The  com  laws  hane  been  abolished ; 
the  Congress  of  Nations  can  be  established;  it 
must  be;  it  will  be  I 

E.  M.  P.  Wells  remarked  that  he  had  heard 
mnoh  about  the  right  of  defensive  war ;  he  would 
not  argue  that  point;  admitting  that  one  nation 
really  stood  on  the  def(Uisivey  the  opposing  nation 
adjudged  that  she  did  so  too,  and  we  wanted  a 
Oongress  of  Nations,  if  for  nothins  else,  to  de- 
termine what  is  defenmve  war.  Our  war  with 
Great  Britain  was  defensive,  although  we  de- 
elared  it  because  she  committed  previous  aggres- 
sions. So  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  though  our 
armies  invaded  the  country,  and  took  possession 
of  the  very  Capital,  yet  it  was  all  done  in  self- 
defence — nobody  must  doubt  that!  The  uncer- 
tainty as  to  whiBit  constitutes  defence,  was  illus- 
trated by  a  pleasant  juvenile  anecdote.  Wars 
were  made  on  the  slightest  pretences — a  dispute 
about  a  barren  strip  of  land,  an  alleged  insult 
oflkred  to  an  Ambassador,  a  disreflard  of  a  piece 
of  coloured  bunting,  or  even  an  (ud  bucket,  as  in 
Italy,  was  often  a  sufficient  ground  of  war. — 
Serious  offences  do  indeed  sometimes  arise,  for 
we  are  told  in  Scripture  that  ''offences  must 
come ;"  but  is  war  the  proper  remedy  7  Is  it  anv 
remedv?  Is  not  the  supposed  remedy  in  all 
cases  far  worse  than  the  disease  f  He  made  many 
eloquent  remarks  of  a  religious  nature,  showing 
the  contrariety  between  war  and  Christianity; 
and  spoke  most  encouragingly  of  the  practicability 
of  peace  principles,  their  accordance  with  the 
Oospel  of  Christ,  and  as  an  object  of  his  mission, 
and^  expressed  his  own  earnest  hopes  that  the 
Society  which  proposed  such  an  object,  would 
receive  the  divme  blessing  upon  their  labours, 
and  the  cordial  co-operation  of  Christian  philan- 
thropists. 

Geo.  C.  Beckwith  save  some  account  of  his 
own  experience  m  the  cause.  He  stated  that 
ignorance  of  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles 
to  its  success ;  thai  few  comparatively  were  aware 
of  the  means  requisite  for  its  promotion.  Most 
people  thought  that  peace  was  a  very  good  thing, 
if  it  could  be  obtained;  but  they  had  no  idea  that 
either  money,  or  time,  or  talent  was  requisite  for 
the  diffusion  of  its  principles  through  tho  com- 
munity. They  assented  to  the  declaration  that 
war  is  inconsistent  with  religion,  and  all  good 
sentiments,  but  did  not  see  that  any  thing  could 
be  done  to  insure  peace,  or  prevent  war,  as  sode^ 
is  now  constituted,  and  of  oonrse  they  did  not  take 
the  trouble  to  look  into  the  subject.  They  main- 
taan  that  war  is  necessary,  that  the  world  oould 
not  get  along  without  it,  that  it  is  useless  to 
attempt  to  suppress  it  He  censorod  idl  such 
opinioofl,  aad  maintaiaed  that  the  abolition  of  war 


is  perfectly  practicable.  If  men  eould  only  be 
pereuaded  to  examine  the  claims  of  the  cause  of 
peace ;  if  they  would  only  attend  to  a  few  plain 
facts  which  could  be  stated,  an  overwhelming 
amount  of  evidence  would  i»ove  its  efficiency,  if 
funds  oould  only  be  obtained  to  carry  out  ita 
measures.  It  is  incredible  how  small  an  amount 
has  ever  been  contributed  to  this  object.  In 
thiriy-four  years,  since  the  peace  movement  com- 
menced, less  than  $150,000  has  ever  been  con- 
tributed to  this  cause;  and  this  to  convert  mil- 
lions of  people  to  peace,  who  in  that  time  had 
spent  millions  upon  millions  for  war  I 

Charles  Brooks  expressed  the  belief  that  parents 
should  teach  the  principles  of  peace  early  to  their 
children.  Would  parents  begin  in  the  nursery ; 
would  teachers  take  the  New  Testament — the 
most  perfect  peace  manual — ^for  their  guide,  and 
its  blessed  Author  for  a  model,  such  an  entire 
change  would  be  effected  in  the  habits,  opinions 
and  whole  aspect  of  sodety,  that  we  should  want 
no  Congress  of  Nations  for  the  {oeservation  of 
peace. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  the  principal 
obstacle  to  the  advancement  of  a  cause  like  this, 
lay  in  the  fiMst  that  men  in  power  had  everywhere 
an  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  the  present 
system,  and  especially  of  military  establishments. 
As  an  instance  of  this,  he  had  read  in  a  London 
paper  received  this  day,  that  Lord  John  Russell 
had  seven  brothers,  four  of  whom,  were  in  the 


army. 


and  three  in  the  navy.  Something  like 
this  was  the  case  with  other  members  of  the 
Parliament.  Was  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  such 
a  body  should  be  opposed  to  Mr.  Cobden's  motion, 
for  reduction  of  nulitary  forces  ?  It  was  rather 
surprising  that  so  many  as  78  votes  were  found 
in  &vor  of  it. 

At  the  close  of  the  session,  the  resolutions 
were  again  read  by  the  Secretary,  and  put  by  the 
Chairman,  and  unanimously  adopted  by  rising. 
On  motion  of  J.  P.  Blanchard,  it  was  voted, 
"  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  citizens  of  other 
cities  and  towns  in  the  United  States,  who  feel 
disposed  to  promote  the  institution  of  a  Congress 
of  Nations,  to  call  meetings,  similar  to  this  meet- 
ing, for  an  influence  on  public  sentiment.'^ — k^cU 
voeatt  of  Ptact. 


▲  SLATKB  OAPTUaED. 

Captain  Pope,  of  the  whaling  barque  JnspeTf 
arrived  at  this  port  yesterday,  last  from  St 
Helena,  has  favoured  us  with  the  following  re- 
port:— 

<<  On  the  28d  of  March,  1849,  arrived  at  St 
Helena,  a  schooner  called  the  Zenobia,  of  Balti- 
more, (for  adjudication  in  the  Yice  Admiralij^ 
Court,)  which  vessel  had  been  captured  by  H. 
B.  M.  sloop  Philomel,  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  with  a  cargo  of  slaves  numbering  550, 
(33  of  whom  are  females,)  the  vessel  not  being 
over  1(M>  turn  borthen.    She  was   11  days  on 
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her  pa>nge  to  St  Helena,  and  lost  10  or  11  of 
them.  Theee  poor  creatures  were  in  a  perfeet 
state  of  nudity,  and  many  of  them,  Tthe  women  in 
particular,)  bearing  the  brands  oi  a  hot  iron 
recently  impressed  on  their  breasts ;  the  vessel 
being  so  small  and  the  number  of  negroes  so 
ffrea^  that  it  was  next  to  an  impossibility  to  go 
Srom  one  end  of  the  vessel  to  the  other. 

It  appears  that  when  the  schooner  was  des- 
patched by  the  Philomel,  she  was  about  giving 
chase  to  an  American  brig  which  had  just  gone 
into  port  on  the  coast  of  ionca,  suspected  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  on  board  a  cargo  of  negroes. 
It  is  only  lately  that  a  brig  was  brought  to  St 
Helena  with  upwards  of  §00  slaves  on  board. 
Her  name  was  the  Harriet,  lately  of  Philadelphia, 
and  commanded  by  Capt  Thomas  Duling,  who 
sold  the  vessel  at  Ambres,  to  a  Brasilian,  leaving 
his  crew,  (Americans)  8  in  number,  on  board,  to 
shift  for  themselves,  and  beinff  unable  to  get 
away  from  the  coast,  were  obliffed*to  remain  in  the 
vessel,  and  were  captured  by  ^.  B.  M.  sloop 
Cygnet 

<<  These  seamen  have  given  the  Oonsul  at  St 
Helena  a  faithful  account  of  their  ill  treatment 
by  Capt  Duling,  and  have  been  provided  with 
vessels  to  get  away  from  the  Isumd.  At  the 
time  the  Harriet  was  boarded  by  the  Cygnef  s 
boats  she  had  the  American  flag  flying  at  the 
peak,  and  in  consequence  of  the  brig  firing  upon 
the  boats  one  pf  the  American  seamen  was  shot 
in  the  shoulder,  and  is  now  in  the  hospitiJ  at 
St,  Helena,  under  medical  treatment 

'^  Also,  lying  in  the  harbor  of  St  Helena,  a 
slave  vessel  condemned,  formerly  the  barque 
California  of  Bostcm.''— JV:  Bedf(n'd  Mereury. 

IMPOBTAlfT  BCmmnO  DI800VXBT. 

The  London  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Atlas 
says  that^  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution, a  paper  was  read,  announcing  a  discovery 
by  means  of  which  carbonic  acid  gas  is  applied  to 
the  eztin^^uishm^t  of  fires  with  complete  suc- 
cess. It  IS  said  to  be  making  considerable  talk 
among  scientific  men.  The  fdlowing  is  given  as 
an  abstract  of  the  paper : 

^^  In  large  fires,  flame  is  the  great  agent  of 
destruction;  it  occasions  a  violent  drai^t,  in- 
tense heat^  and  rapidly  generates  suffocating  and 
noxious  gas.  For  its  existence  a  constant  supply 
of  pure  air  is  necessary,  as  well  as  a  constant 
high  temperature.  To  prevent  the  latter,  water 
is  sufficient,  but  not  so  to  prevent  the  other  con- 
dition. The  ^'  fire  annihilator"  subdues  flame  by 
preventing  effectually  the  supply  of  its  vital  ele- 
ment, pure  air,  and  supplying  instead  one  de- 
structive to  its  existence — carbonic  gas  and  steam 
— ^thus  rendering  the  continuance  of  the  flame 
impossible.  These  are  generated  by  this  appara- 
tus, which  is  perfectly  portable,  for  one  ample 
for  a  private  house  weighs  only  about  twentv- 
five  pounds.    It  is  so  contrived  that  by  umply 


touching  a  spring  this  active  agency  can  be 
aroused  in  three  seconds  of  time.  For  the  pix>- 
tection  of  larger  buildings,  such  as  charehes, 
factories,  &c.,  a  larger  apparatus  in  proportloii 
will  be  required,  in  a  convenient  position.  The 
potency  of  this  invention  was  exhibited  in  several 
different  ways  in  the  lecture  room.  Models  of 
houses,  ships,  &c.,  were  set  on  fire,  and  when 
fullv  ignited  the  flame  was  extinffuidied  as  soon 
as  the  annihilator  was  brought  to  bear  upon  it 

^'  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  the  fall 
value  claimed  for  the  disooveiy,  which  cannot 
fail  to  prove  one  of  the  most  beneficial  applica- 
tions of  scientific  knowledge  that  this  prolific  age 
has  brought  forth.'' 

[It  does  not  appear  from  what  is  contained  in  the 
preceding  notice,  that  any  new  principle  has  been 
discovered.  It  has  been  long  known  that  carbonic 
acid  gas  is  destnictive  to  fire,  as  well  as  to  animal 
life,  when  applied  in  such  manner  as  to  prevent 
the  access  of  oxygen  gas.  The  discovery,  if  of 
value,  must  consist  of  the  means  of  producing  and 
applying  to  an  ignited  building,  a  quantity  of  this 
gas  rafiScient  to  exclude  the  atmospheric  air.  If 
this  can  be  cheaply  effected,  so  as  to  obviate  the 
necessity  of  resorting  to  water  for  the  extinction  of 
fires,  a  great  object  must  be  gained.  For  it  is  well 
known  that  where  buildings  are  partiaUy  consumed, 
the  injury  done  by  the  water  thrown  on  them  is 
sometimes  equal  to  what  is  caused  by  the  fire. — 
En.  Rev.] 


OHOLBU.  niBVXMTlVES. 

The  Sanatory  Committee  of  New  York  have 
published  the  following : 

<'  Be  temperate  in  eating  and  drinking.  Avoid 
raw  vegetables  and  unripe  fruit  Abstain  from 
cold  water,  when  heated,  and  above  all  from  ar- 
dent spirits.  Sleep  and  clothe  warm.  Do  not 
sleep  or  sit  in  a  draught  of  air  I  Avoid  getting 
wet !  Attend  imme£ately  to  all  disorders  of  the 
bowels.    Take  no  medicine  without  advice/' 


OPnnON  OF  JX7DGI  SVeiNG  OV  THE  MODE  OF 
TRANSAOTINO  BUSINESS  IN  OUB  IfSKTINQS 
FOB  DI80IPLINB. 

The  following  remarks  of  Chief  Justice  Ewing, 
during  a  period  of  great  unsettlement  in  our  So- 
ciety, well  deserve  to  daim  a  place  in  our  remem- 
brance. 

"One  of  the  beautiful  and  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  the  religious  Societv  of  Friends, 
consists  in  their  mode  of  transacting  business,  and 
arriving  at  conclusions,  in  which,  rejecting  totally 
the  principle  that  a  majority  is  to  rule,  they  de- 
cide, or  govern,  and  amve  at  an  unity  of  resolu- 
tion and  action  in  a  mode  peculiar  to  themselves, 
and  entirely  different  from  that  common  to  all 
civil  or  poktioal,  and  to  most  ecdeoastical  bodies. 
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''  They  look  and  wait  for  a  union  of  mind :  and 
the  result  is  produced,  not  bj  a  vote  or  count  of 
numberSy  but  by  a  yielding  up  of  opinions,  a  de- 
ference for  the  judgment  of  each  other.  Where 
a  division  of  sentiment  occurs,  the  matter  is 
postponed  for  further  consideration;  or  withdrawn 
entirely. 

''  The  very  proposal  of  the  Separatists  to  take 
a  vote,  was  an  overture  to  depart,  and  the  con- 
summation of  it  would  have  been  a  departure  from 
an  ancient  and  unvarying  practice,  which  had 
not  only  grown  up  to  an  overshadowing  tree,  but 
had  its  root  in  religious  faith,  and  was  nourished 
and  sustained  by  religious  feeling.^' 


THE  BOSSISSIFPI  BIVEB. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Scientific  Ckmvention  at 
Philadelphia,  have  been  the  means  of  developing 
some  interesting  facts  respecting  this  sreat  ''father 
of  waters.''  Observations  continued  through  a 
course  of  eighteen  years,  show  that  the  quantity 
of  rain  falling  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  is 
llf  times  the  quantity  discharfled  by  the  river, 
and  as  there  are  onlv  two  ways  for  its  escape,  one 
by  the  course  of  the  nver  and  the  other  by  evapora- 
tion, the  important  fact  to  the  planters  of  Missis- 
sippi and  Louisiana  is  arrived  at,  that  the  more 
exhalations  are  promoted,  which  can  be  done  by 
clearing  the  forest  lands,  and  thus  exposing  tibe 
earth  to  the  action  of  the  sun,  the  less  liable  will 
the  lower  bottom  hmds  of  these  States  be  to  peri- 
odical inundations.  That  such  has  been  the  effect 
of  the  advance  of  population  and  civilization  for 
years  past,  is  apparent  from  the  fact,  that  there 
IS  not  now,  by  twenty  or  twenty-five  per  cent  aa 
much  water  passing  down  the  river  as  there  was 
twenty-five  years  ago.  At  that  time  there  were 
annuiJ  inundations  which  do  not  occur  now. 

In  regard  to  the  sediments  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  a  series  of  experiments  have  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  proportion  of  sediment  to  the 
volume  of  water  is  as  1  to  528,  and  as  it  has  been 
already  ascertained  that  the  quantity  of  water 
annually  discharged  is  14,883,360,646,880  cubic 
feet,  therefore  there  must  be  deposited  28,188,- 
053,892  cubic  feet  of  solid  matter* 

Mercury, 


▲  child's  yaith. 

A  beloved  minister  of  the  gospel  was  one  day 
speaking  of  that  active,  living  faith  which  should 
at  all  times  cheer  the  heart  of  the  sincere  fol- 
lowers of  Jesus,  and  related  to  me  a  beautiful 
illustration  that  had  just  occurred  in  his  own 
family. 

He  had  gone  into  a  cellar  which  in  winter  was 
quite  dark,  and  entered  by  a  trap-door.  A  little 
aaughter,  only  three  years  old,  was  trying  to  find 
him,  and  came  to  the  trapdoor,  but  on  looking 
dbwn  all  was  dark,  and  she  called : 

"Are  you  down-ceUar,  japa?" 


"Tes;  would  you  like  to  come,  Mary?" 
"  It  is  dark,  I  can't  come  down,  pana." 
"Well,  my  daughter,  J  am  right  below  you, 
and  I  can  see  you,  though  you  cannot  see  me,  and 
if  you  will  drop  yourself  I  will  catch  you." 
"Oh,  I  shall  fall;  I  can't  see  you,  papa." 
"I  know  it,"  he  answered,  "but  I  am  reallv 
here,  and  yon  shall  not  fidl  or  hurt  vourself.     U 
you  will  jump,  I  will  catch  you  safely." 

Little  Mary  strained  her  eves  to  the  utmost, 
but  could  cateh  no  glimpse  of  her  fiither.  She 
hesitated,  then  advanced  a  little  further,  ^en 
summoning  all  her  reA>lution,  she  threw  herself 
forward,  and  was  received  safely  in  her  Other's 
arms.  A  few  days  after,  she  again  discovered 
the  cellar  door  open,  and  supposing  her  father  to 
be  there,  she  called : 

"  Shall  I  come  a^n,  papa?" 
"  Yes,  my  dear,  m  a  minute,"  he  replied,  and 
had  just  time  to  reach  his  arms  towards  her,  when, 
in  her  childish  glee,  she  fell  shouting  into  his  arms, 
and  clasping  his  neck,  said : 

"I  knew,  dear  papa,  I  should  not  fidl." 


If  religious  persons  who  are  entrusted  with  the 
education  of  children,  were  careful  to  guard  them 
from  the  prevalence  of  such  propensitieil  and 
practices,  as  they  are  convinced  tend  to  break 
their  own  peace,  interrupt  the  harmony  of  society, 
and  fill  the  world  with  confusion  and  wretched- 
ness, the  labour  would  be  profitable  to  them- 
selves, and  a  great  improvement  in  the  work  of 
general  reformation. 

SnxwTN. 


JOY  IN  SORROW. 

*  The  living  Ood  who  gWeth  na  rieblj  all  tfalnga  to  eajoj.' 
—I  Tim.  4  :  17. 

Ofa,  thoa,  whote  lad  and  anxious  breast. 
Is  still  by  peace  and  joy  onblest. 
Why  say'st  then  Ufe  is  dark  and  drear. 
Without  a  charm  to  soothe  or  cheer  f 
Why,  bending  'neath  thy  weight  of  care, 
Breathe  forth  the  munnurs  of  despair  f 
Though  many  a  thorn  thy  pathway  knows. 
Blooms  there  no  ^owev— no  fragrant  rose? 
Has  not  thy  kind  Creator  given, 
A  lovely  earth— a  glorious  heaven  7 
Does  not  yon  radiant  orb  of  day. 
To  cheer  thy  path,  its  beams  display  7 
And  nature  still,  to  please  thine  eye. 
Unveil  each  charm  of  varied  dye  7 
Are  friends,  the  faithful  and  the  tried. 
In  wo  and  danger  by  thy  side  7 
Or,  if  from  earthly  help  removed, 
Has  heaven  itself  thy  guardian  proved  7 
Is  intellect,  that  gift  divine — 
Are  freedom's  sacred  blessings- thine  7 
Hearest  thou  not  the  solemn  swell. 
Upon  the  air,  of  Sabbath  bell  7 
May  heaven's  eternal  word  of  truth, 
Still  cheer  thine  age,  or  guide  thy  youth  7 
Did  GkMl's  own  Son  forsake  the  sky, 
Stoop  to  our  earth,  and  bleed  and  die. 
Thy  soul's  lost  birthright  to  restore. 
That  death  and  sin  mi^t  rule  no  more  7 
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Will  heaven's  lereftt  Spirit  condetcendi 

To  be  thy  comforter  and  friend  ? 

And  are  these  blessings  proffered  free,— 

A  father's  gift  of  love  to  thee  ? 

And  yet  thy  dull  and  thankless  hearty 

Bids  not  its  gloomy  fears  depart  ? 

Yet  can  thine  eye  glance  coldly  round. 

Nor  apy  source  of  joy  be  found  t 

Awakft--let  peace  with  cheering  ray, 

Chase  tnese  corroding  cares  away ; 

Oh !  cast  aside  this  weight  of  ill, — 

Let  holy  joy  thy  bosom  thrill ; 

Go  to  thy  Father *s  mercy  seat, — 

There  prostrate  fall  before  His  feet ; 

Let  thy  glad  soog  of  praife  arise. 

In  grateful  homage  to  the  skies ; 

Humbly  his  gifts  and  mercies  own, 

And  bring  thy  tribute  to  His  Ihrone ; 

Let  grateful  lore  thy  powers  employ, 

**  He  gives  thee  richly  to  enjoy."  F.  C. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Europe. — ^By  the  steamer  Cambria,  LiTerpool 
news  to  the  2d  inst,  has  been  received.  There  is 
but  little  of  importance  from  England.  The  Irish 
famine  appears  to  be  spreading  rapidly  through  the 
south  and  west,  and  the  people  are  dying  in  great 
numbers  of  disease  consea«gnt  upon  want.  The 
distress  is  greatly  increasea  by  the  practice  of  some 
extensive  landholders,  of  destroying  the  habitations 
of  their  tenantry  when  unable  to  pay  rent.  In  some 
instances  whole  villages  have  been  levelled  to  the 
sround,  and  lar^  estates  almost  entirely  depopu- 
Eited.  Emigration  is  resorted  to  by  most  who  pos- 
sess the  abihty. 

The  French  Constitutional  Assembly  was  dissolv- 
ed on  the  26th  ult.,  and  the  new  Legislative  As- 
sembly opened  on  the  28th.  The  latter  body  bad 
been  principally  occupied  with  the  usual  prelimi- 
nary business  attending  the  opening  of  legislatures. 
The  oldest  member,  Keratry  by  name,  took  the 
chair.  The  latest  account  reports  the  election  of 
Dupin,  a  ^Moderate,''  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
Assembly.  Ledru  Rollin  was  the  principal  oppos- 
ing candidate.  The  Duke  d*Aumale,  a  son  of  Louis 
Philippe,  has  been  elected  to  the  Assembly  for  Al- 
giers. It  ii  scarcely  probable,  however,  that  he 
will  be  permitted  to  sit. 

The  French  army  at  Rome  renuiins  outside  the 
ehj.  The  soldiers  are  much  dissatisfied  with  their 
position ;  desertions  ace  frequent,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  it  will  not  be  practicable  to  induce  them  to 
attack  the  city.  There  are  many  reports-of  nego- 
tiations between  the  Romans  and  the  French,  but 
the  Roman  people  are  evidently  enthusiastic  in  the 
support  of  their  Government,  and  determined  not 
to  submit  to  the  Papal  rule  in  any  form.  The 
Neapolitans  were  defeated  at  Yelletri  on  the  19th, 
and  driven  across  the  frontier.  The  Spaniards  ap- 
pear to  have  left  the  Roman  territory.  The  Aus- 
triansare  reported  as  marching  towards  Ancona, 
from  Bologna.  How  far  they  have  advanced  is  not 
dear,  but  a  Roman  force  under  Garibaldi  has  gone 
to  meet  them.  An  Austrian  army  has  entered 
Florence,  rather  against  the  desires  of  the  Grand 
Duke,  who  wished  the  intervention  confined  to 
those  placeis  where  his  authority  had  not  been  re- 
established.   Venice  still  holds  out. 

Germany  remains  in  a  very  disturbed  state.  The 
Frankfort  Assembly  appears  to  be  dwindling  away, 
most  of  the  larger  powers  havinor  rejected  the  Con- 
stitution, and  ordered  their  delegates   to  return 


home.  A  resolution,  making  tha  attendance  of 
one  hundred  members  sufficient  to  form  a  quorum, 
had  been  passed,  and  a  proposal  to  adjourn  to  Stutt- 
gard  was  favourably  reported  on  by  tne  committee 
to  which  it  was  referred.  The  Assembly  have  also 
directed  that  the  troops  of  those  Governments  which 
have  rejected  the  Constitution  shall  be  removed 
from  the  territories  of  such  as  have  accepted  it. 
This  order  will  probably  be  disregarded. 

In  Denmark,  the  German  troops  appiear  to  be  ad* 
vancing.  They  are  said  to  have  taken  Scanderborg, 
and  to  be  marching  upon  AarhuUs. 

The  accounts  from  Hungary  are  diametrically 
opposite^  according  to  the  source  from  which  they 
are  received.  The  Austrian  story  is  that  the  Rus- 
sians have  entered  Transylvania,  and  are  pouring 
in  upon  Northern  Hungary  m  vast  numbers,  while 
the  Hungarians  are  retiring  to  the  interior.  The 
Hungarian  account  confirms  the  defeat  of  the  Rus- 
sians at  Rothenthurm  and  Dnkla,  represents  that 
the  Croatians  in  the  South  have  been  entirely  de« 
feated,  Mohaes,  Funf  kirchen  and  Kanischa  taken— 
indicates  rhat  since  the  capture  of  Ofen,  which  took 
place  on  the  20th  ult.,  the  Imperialists  have  been 
expelled  from  nearlv  all  the  country  south-west  of 
the  Danube,  and  declares  that  the  Hun^rian  people 
are  enrolling  themselves  in  the  army  in  vast  num* 
bers. 

A  Cracow  paper  asserts  that  in  a  council  of  war 
lately  held  at  St.  Petersburg,  a  protest  was  made 
«<;ainst  Russian  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Europe 
— that  plots  a«^inst  the  Emperor  had  been  dis- 
covered,  and  that  the  army  is  disaffected. 

Elrction.— A  fourth  election  for  Congressman 
from  the  4th  District,  Massachusetts,  t(^k  place  on 
the  llth  inst.  Vo  choice  was  affected,  though 
Palfrey  gained  on  his  former  minority. 

Cholera. — In  St.  Louis,  for  the  week  ending  on 
the  14th,  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  deaths  by 
cholera  were  reported.  On  one  day,  sixty-nine 
interments  took  place  from  this  disease.  In  Cin- 
cinnati, on  the  16th,  twenty  cholera  interments. 
Nashville,  16th,  twenty  three  deaths.  New  York, 
fourteen  to  eighteen  deaths  daily.  Philadelphia, 
from  the  9th 'to  the  16th  inst.,  119  interments. 
Cbolera  asphyxia,  five  ]  do.  infantnm,  six ;  do. 
morbus,  three ;  diarrhcsa.  four ;  consumption  of  the 
lungs,  twenty.  Cases  ot  cholera  ten.  Previously, 
ten  cases,  ^ve  deaths,  being  a  total  of  twenty«caseB 
and  ten  deaths,  from  the  first  appearance  of  the 
disease,  on  the  30th  ult.,  up  to  the  16th  inst. 

Ex-Pa£siOBMT  James  K.  Pole  died  at  his  resi- 
dence, near  Nashville.  Tennessee,  on  the  15th  inst. 
His  disease  was  at  first  reported  to  be  cholera,  but 
was  subsequently  declased  to  be  diarrhom.  He 
was  in  his  54th  year. 

Latcr  News. — By  telegraph  from  St.  John,  New 
Brunswick,  we  learn  that  thQ  steamship  America 
arrived  at  Halifax  on  the  IStti,  with  Liverpool 
dates  to  the  9th.  The  telegraphic  summary  of 
news  is  verv  incomplete,  but  it  appears  thit  the 
potatoe  rot  nas  again  made  its  appearance  in  Ire* 
land,  and  that  the  state  of  affairs  in  that  coontrv 
continues  to  grow  worse.  The  sentence  of  deatn 
passed  upon  0*Rrien  and  his  comrades,  has  been 
officially  announced  to  be  commuted  to.  transporta* 
tion  for  life.  The  French  President  has  sent  in  his 
message  to  the  new  Assembly.  The  document 
is  said  to  be '' composed  upon  the  American  model,'' 
and  to  be  written  with  mnch  ability.  The  French 
army  had  not  yet  ent^(ed  Rome. 
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MEMORIALS  OF  RF^ECCA  JONES. 
•  C^opycight  tecarad.) 

«0.    XLVII. 
(Coocluded  from  psge  697.) 

R,  J.  to  Sarah  Hustler^ 

Philadelphia^  4th  mo.  2(Hh,  1816. 

My  dear  friend  S.  HtistlBr,^!  ought  'to  have 
made  a  more  quick  answer  to  thy  very  acoeptabk 
Hues  by  our  dear  Stephen  Qrellet,  but  I  can 
hardly  persuade  myself  that  thoMSMt  read  such 
a  scrawl,  and  I  can  do  no  bett^^^^Mi  mayst 
know  by  this  that  I  love  ^^^^^Hf  ^^'^  ^^^ 
thy  dear  moUier^s  sake,  wishiDg^|p9|now  that 
I  am  still  in  the  body,  a  miEaci^^iy|elf  and  a 
wonder  to  my  friends.  I  am  quite  ]Rne,*from 
many  falls  and  hurts,  and  though  it  is  our  Yearly 
Meeting,  I  am  nttine  ^one  in  my  ro^gLand  have 
thee  in  .fresh  love*  Drought  into  ^Sp^  And, 
praying  for  help  for  myself,  I  have  le^thy  and 
dear  John's  best  welfare  interwovaii  in  my^^olici- 
tnde.  May  that  Ood  who  gave  thy  motheiJ^as  an 
helpmeet  to  me  in  your  land,  be  near  t(^me  in 
this,  and  cro¥rn  my  poor  soul  at  last  w4th  poaoe^ 
is  all  my  desire.. 

Our  Yearly  Meeting  has  been  thus  far  favmiri'd, 
and  will  conclude  to-morraw  i  but  E.  Gogg^^shall 
did  not  get  here.  (  hear  sho  is  p^acMErfullj  at 
home.  Our  S.  Grellet  h  also  at  bonifl'prepariiig 
to  go  on  another  erraui]^  ud  * 
mercifully  preserved,  evLti  i 
Islands.  He  is  a  tender 
hafi  a  precious  wife.  Tim 
abort  illness  and  blesse*! 
Scattergood.  He  was 
is  only  gone  a  little  befi  r^ 
from  his  arduous  labours. 
oome  Over  us  ia  this  land,  j 
ters  have  gone  from  worka  to  rewards ;  so  that 
port  of  the  vineyard  is  aditary.    But  a  lively 


hope  is  raised,  that  a  suoceasion  is  preparing  ia 
receive  the  garment  of  Elijah,*  and  bear  tidings  of 
good  things,  as  in  days  of  ohL  Oreat  and  mai«- 
vellous  are  His  works,  can  my  soul  say,  just  and 
true  are  all  His  ways.  ^  For  even  ,my  preaeni 
bodily  affliction,  will,  I  trust,  work  for  my  further 
refinemeni,i4md  the  joy  of  the  Lord  be  my  strength 
in  the  final  giving  up  of  my  accounts. 

Let  M.  Boutk  and  A.  Alexander  know  that  I 
love  them  in  the  covenant  of  love  and  li£e,  and 
lona  to  hear  from  thein.         *         «         * 

Our  dear  Samoel  Smith  is  weak,  and  gets  very 
little  out,  but  is  evidently  owned  as  a  sheep  of 
the  fstvoured  fold,  who  is  waiting  for  the  sumihonfl, 
"  ComBy  ye  blessed  of  my  Father.^  Dont  forget 
thy  old  friend^  ftnd  let  me  hear  from  thee  once 
more.  I  am  nearly  blind,  near  seventy-sev^i 
years  of  age,  and  thy  sincere  friend  and  sister  ill 
the  bonds  of  the  gospel. 


As  increasing  <nd  certain  tokens  w^re  given  of 
the  approaching  dissolution  of  '^  the  earthly 
houeo,"*— the  union  between  "  Naomi  and  Ruth '' 
was  beautiful  to  behold.  Ld  one  sense,  iudeed* 
their  relative  position  was  chanced,  for  the  child 
had  become  the  tender  and  watchful  guardian  of 
one  who  had  been  '^  a  succorer  of  >  many  and  of 
her  also.''  The  compiler  well  reviembers  on  an 
occasion  of  his  moth^s  illness,  the  distress  and 
anxiety  of  R.  ffones,  as  she  queried  what  would 
become  of  her,  should  her  B.  be  taken  firstr— to 
which  the  invalid  replied,  that  she  had  <<  faith  to 
believe  that  it  would  not  be  permitted.''  He  also 
freshly  remembers  being  summoned  by  R  J.  to 
partaka  with  her  of  heir  .last  meal,  imd  the  sweet- 
ness of  her  countenance  when 

<<  We  kneW  the  honr^as  drawing  nigh 

To  fulfil  every  fearful  token- 
When  the  silver  cord  should  loosen  its  tie^ 

And  the  golden  bowl  be  broken."  • 

The  following  brief  notes  relative  to  her  laftt 
illness  and  closing  scene,  are  from  the  pen  of  her 
beloved  B.  A.,  and  were  writteii  shortly  after  the 
solemn  event  which  they  record. 

<<3d  mo.  30th,  1817:  After  the  morning 
meeting,  Marv.  Smith,  widow  of  Samuel',  called  to 
see  my  dear  R.  J.,  who  seemed  better  than  fbr  a 
long' time  before.    They  had  long  been  united  in 
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the  bonds  of  the  Gospel,  and  were  on  this  oocar 
sion  remarkably  engaged  in  enoouradng  each 
othor  to  hold  out  a  little  loi^r ;  R.  J.  saying, 
'  If  we  were  bat  permitted  to  join  kis  purifi^ 
spirit-r-alludijDg  to  dear  S.  Smith — it  will  be 
enough/  In  the  afternoon  several  others  called ; 
she  was  very  pleasant,  and  enjoyed  their  company. 
One  friend  remarked,  that  she  had  not  seen  her 
BO  much  like  herself  for  several  years.  That 
night  she  was  taken  with  a  complaint  which  was 
attended  with  great  pain.  She  had  a  very  rest- 
less night,  but  in  the  morning  slept  until  near 
televen  o'clock,  when  she  took  her  breakfast,  and, 
lE>eing  dressed  for  the  last  time,  seemed  pretty 
comfortable  till  about  three  o'clock,  P.  M.,  when 
the  complaint  returned.  In  less  than  two  hours 
her  strength  was  so  gcme  that  she  could  not  stand 

*when  raised  upon  her  feet.  After  being  up  many 
times,  and  enduring  great  pain,  she*  was  ^iied 
with  a  severe  spasm,  which  threatened  immediate 

'suffocation,  from  which  she  was  tft  length  relieved. 

«  The  mental  powers  in  some  degree  yielded  to 

the  infirmities  of  the  body,  which  for  vears  had 

been  great;  yet,  on  religious  subjects,  her  facul- 

'  ties  had  always  continued  clear  and  bright,  so 
that  her  counsel  on  important  occasions  was  still 

>  sought  and  valued. 

'*  About  the  8th  of  the  Fourtli  month,  the  dis- 

•  ease  assumed  a  new  aspect.     Early  in  the  night 

iof  the  9th,  she  seemed  in  as  great  an&;ui8h  of 
body  and  mind  as  could  be  endured,  which  con- 
tinued to  be  the  case  for  several  hours.  My  mind 
had  often  been  permitted  to  partake  of  her 
mingled  cup,  but  the  wormwood  and  the  gall 
seemed  all  that  wad  now  offered.     My  spirit  hav- 

'  ing,  during  this  ni^ht  of  suffering,  been  enabled 
more  than  ever  before,  to  enter  into  feelings  with 
her  tried,  tossed  mind,  was  peirmitted,  after  the 
dear  sufferer  had  experienced  some  refreshment 
from  sleep  toward  the  morning  of  the  10th,  to 
partake  with  her  in  the  enjoyment  of  Divine 
ffood.  She  spoke  of  the  solemn  prospect  of  the 
final  change  being  near,  and  in  a  most  impressive 
manner,  said,  ^  Not  by  works  of  righteousness 
which  I  have  done,  but  according  to  His  Mercy 
he  saveth  us,  by  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and 
the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost !  After  having 
done  all,  we  are  but  unprofitable  servants  V  After 
this  she  was  not  able  to  express  much.  Repeated 
paralytic  affections  occasioned  a  difficulty  of  utter- 
ance and  of  swallowing.  During  the  last  few 
hours,  ^e  made  many  efforts  to  speak,  but  was 
unable.  It  was  extremely  trying  to  behold  one,  on 
whope  tongue  so  long  had  dwelt  the  law  of  kindness, 
now,  on  the  eonfines  of  Time,  vainly  endeavouring 

.to  coipmunioate  the  feelings  that  pervaded  her 

.  znind,  which  appeared  to  be  unclouded.  About  1 1 
o'clock  Elisabeth  Foulke  came  to  see  her,  and 
after  sitting  awhile  in  silence,  said  that  her  mind 
had  that  morning  been  brought  into  deep  sympa- 
thy with  her,  and  that  now  she  was  enabled  to 

.  rejoice  in  the  full  assurance  that  the  tossed  mind 

I  was  nearing  the  port  of  eternal  rest;  that  death 


had  no  sting  and  the  grave  no  victory.  Dear  R. 
J.  raised  her  clasped  hands,  but  could  not  articu- 
late. E.  F.  descended  the  stairs,  and  was  about 
departing,  when  the  nurse  announced  a  visible 
change  in  her  countenance.  On  my  bending  over 
her,  she  put  her  arms  around  me.  I  gently 
raised  her^-rshe  made  another  great  but  unavail- 
ing effort  to  speak, — drew  several  hard  breaths — 
then  breathed  gently  for  a  few  minutes — and,  in 
the  last  effort  of  Nature,  closed  her  mouth  and 
eyes,  and  a  sweet  «mile  played  over  her  noble 
countenance  which  was  indecKi  beautiful  in  death. 
The  immediate  language  of  my  mind  was,  'Well 
done  good  and  faithful  servant — enter  thou  into 
the  joy  of  thy  Lord.'  Shp  was  interred  in 
Friends'  ground  on  Mulberry  street,  on  the 
morning  of  the  Sdect  Yearly  Meeting.  Mary 
Nafftel,  from  England,  then  on  a  religious  visit  to 
Friends  in  this  countiy,  attended  the  funeral,  and 
bore  a  lively  testimony  to  her  devoted  labours, 
both  in  this  land  and  in  Great  Britain,  in  pro- 
moting the  spread  of  the  everlasting  gospel — say- 
ing, that  on  hearing  of  her  departure,  the  Ian* 
guage  that  saluted  her  mind  was,  'Well  done 
good  and  faithful  servant— -enter  thou  into  the 
joy  of  thy  Lord !'  George  Dillwyn  was  also  one 
of  those  who  spoke  at  the  funeral.  The  Select 
members  went  from  the  grave  into  the  meeting 
house,  with  minds  solemnized  in  the  recollection 
that  one  who  had  for  more  than  fifty  years  stood 
as  one  of  the  pillars  in  ^e  Church  militant,  was  now 
removed  to  the  church  triumphant  in  Heaven." 


[Althi 
penod  -' 
naijli; 
a  pillar  o1 
was  natu] 


ibecca  Jones  had  passed  the 
formerly  considered  as  the  ordi- 
an  life,  yet  the  removal  of  such 
urch,  even  at  this  mature  age, 
id  justly  productive  of  solemn  re- 


flecfionsf  What  changes  had  occurred,  both  in 
the  world  at  large  and  in  our  religious  society, 
during  tl^ime  embraced  by  her  memory  I  When 
she  rea<flp  the  period  of  womanhood,  a  monarch, 
who  ^^a^T  native  of  Germany,  held  the  dominion 
of  GiiMH  Britain  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
Nort^  America.  She  had  heard  the  appalling 
rumothrs  of  Indian  massacre  on  the  frontiers  of 
the  peaceful  province  in  which  she  was  bom,  and 
there  witnessed  the  bitter  fruits  of  the  injustice 
dispensed  by  her  countrymen  to  the  natives  of  the 
forest.  She  had  seen  the  American  people  rise 
up  in  opj^ition  to  the  metropolitan  power,  and 
liirtli  oL'tU]ikrl  by  a  hostile  force. 
-lected  by  the  benevolent  Penn, 
ejcperimeni,  where  a  govem- 
bljshed  on  Christian  princi- 
icc«edmg  generations,  was 
and  follies  of  man,  a  scene 
8hQ  had  heard  from  be- 
tf  tha  rumours  of  wars  and  com* 
one  of  the  Capets  overturned  ; 
tbo  iii>niiiKi1  mrt^ter  of  thirty  millions  of  people 
led  to  the  block ;  a  military  democracy  erected 
on  the  ruins  of  the  monarchy ;  that  democrtcy 
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itself  subverted  and  an  imperial  goverameiit 
erected  in  its  stead  f  the  European  continent, 
throughout  its  length  and  breadth,  inandated 
with  contending  annies;  and  the  man  before 
whom  the  greatest  potentates  had  trembled^  con- 
signed as  a  captive  to  a  rocky  island  in  the 
southern  Atkntic  These  events  miffht  well  sug- 
gest the  reflection,  how  tiTUVsient  and  evanescent 
18  the  greatness  of  a  world,  which  thus  passeth 
away.  How*  delusive  the  hope  of  those  who 
make  the  flesh  their  confidence,  and  trust  their 
prospect  of  happiness  upon  any  thing  which  the 
world  can  afibrd. 

In  her  own  religious  society,  numjerous  and 
important  changes  had  arisen.  Those  with  whom 
she  engaged  in  religious  service  in  the  morning  6f 
her  day,  and  with  whom  she  often  took  sweet 
counsel,  were  nearly  all  numbered  with  the  dead. 
Of  her  first  companions  in  the  meeting  of  Minis- 
ters and  Elders,  not  one  was  left  What  sole^mnly 
melancholy,  yet  hardly  painful  considerations, 
must  she  often  have  experienced,  when  near  the 
dose  of  her  course,  she  reviewed  the  exercises, 
and  the  companions  of  her  early  days.  As  the 
fidthful  and  valuable  labourers  of  tibat  time  to 
whom  she  was  accustomed  to  look  for  advice  and 
support,  in  her  varied  trials,  rose  up  in  vivid  re- 
membraiice,  the,recollection  was  still  at  hand,  that 
their  voices  would  be  heaid  no  more;  yet  no 
doubt  these  recollections  were  often  attended  by 
the  consoling  assurance,  that  thej  were  resting 
from  their  labours,  and  that  their  works  would 
BtiU  follow  them.^ED.] 


For  Friends' 
BARCLAY'S  APO] 

It  appears  from  our  European  correspondence, 
and  a  notice  in  the  British  Friend  of  last  month, 
that  the  Meeting  fpr  Sufferings  of  London  Yearly 
Meeting  have  recently  procured  the  publication 
of  a  cheap  edition'*'  of  that  valuable  work )  and 
that  a  writer  claiming  the  character  of  a  member 
with  us,  has  issued  a  pamphlet  entitled,  '^Reasons 
for  objecting  to  the  republication  and  circulation 
of  Barclay's  Apology,  addressed  to  the  Society  of 
Friends,  by  one  of  its  members." 

The  publication  in  a  cheaper  form  than  ordina- 
ry bv  direction  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings, 
may  be  fairly  considered  as  evidence,  if.  evidence 
was  wanting,  that  our  Friends  in  England  still 
hold  the  exposition  of  Robert  Barclay  in  the  same 
estimation  'n  wliieli  it  Im^  nUvA 
its  first  ap}K:traaoe*  Tli 
it  appcaiv::.  hasnot  alExr  ]  ! 
tion,f  yet  it  is  intnn:L[<  it: 


'ik 


LL>'m 
eetions, 

firodiic- 
e- 


*  The  pri  ce  U  underi  t  oo  i  i  1 1 1  b«  l  vfi*  itA|A|«l  sterling. 

t  The  authorship  h  ftttribu  t+  .1,  wT^r:thi?p  cor  rect  ly  or 
not,  to  Dr.  A abj  who j  «c v<* ral  \  ■  r i ! t  ^  a  n  v s  ^ ty 

on  christian  tbctrine,  which  ^.i  !L!^^  inr  dis-sa- 

tisfaction  ,  and  was  not  much  cnrui-ited.  It  h  devoutly 
to  be  hoped  that  the  recent  work  may  be  confined 
within  at  narrow  limits. 


cret    It  is  not  known  that  any  copies  of  this 
pamphlet  have  made  their  appearance  on  this  side 
of  the  ocean;  and  we  may  hope,  that  unlessthe 
arguments  or   ^'Reajsons'^   assigned   should  be 
found  sufficiently  plausible  to  merit  a  reply,  the 
work  may  be  allowed  to  sink  quietly  into  oblivion 
in  the  land  of  its  nativity.     As  the  writer  of  this 
article  has  neither  seen,  nor  desired  to  see,  the 
pamphlet  in  question,  and  conseqiientl v  knows  lit- 
tle respecting  it,  beyond  what  may  be  inferred 
from  the  title,  it  would  be  futile  in  him  to  attempt 
a  discussion  of  its  merits  or  demerits.     But  of  one 
thins  hem^,  with  others,  rest  satisfied.    The 
Apology  of  Barclay  has  been  always  acknowledg- 
ed as  a  standard  exposition  of  our  doctrines;  it  is 
therefore  now  too  late  for  any  one,  professing  the 
principles  of  Quakerism,  to  undertake  to  deny  it 
If  a  person  belonging  to  our  society  should  sober- 
ly embrace  a  set  of  doctrinal  opinions  irreconcila- 
ble with  those  advanced  and  maintained  in  the 
Apology,  we  have  no  inquisi^rial  power,  except 
calm  expostulation,  for  the  reclamation  of  sece-< 
ders.     But  such  person  ought  in  candour  and 
honesty  to  abandon  the  profession.    The  Society 
of  Friends  was  made  up,  in  the  be^nning,  chiefly 
by  persons  who  had  been  educated  in  different 
professions  and  modes  of  worship,  from  "which  they 
withdrew  upon  embracing  the  doctrines  proclaim- 
ed by  George  Fox  and  his  fellow  labourei^;  and 
the  same  liberty  Remains  to  the  various  professors' 
of  the  present  day,  not  excepting  our  own.    It  is 
indeed  of  incalculable  importance  thfit  we  should 
be  fully  persuaded  in  our  own  minda  of  the  truth  of 
the  religion  to  whiqh  we  adhere.    But  on  these 
Bubjecis  every  man  must  judge  for  himself.  Still, 
nothing  is  clearer  than  that  when  a  religious  soci- 
ety has  become  united  and  organized  upon  any 
great  principles,  the  members  are  bound  to  those 
principles,  as  long  as  the^  adhere  to  the  society; 
and  if  tl^ey  find  the  principles  such  as  they  can  no 
longer  conscientiously  acknowledge,  candour  de^ 
mands  that  they  should  relinquish  tiie  profession. : 
If  the  writer  of  the  pamphlet  is  known,  and  is 
actually  a  member,  it  will   belong  to  Friends 
among  whom  he  is  located,  to  judge  whether  he 
has  rendered  himself  amenable  to  the  discipline; 
and  if  he  has,  we  may  hope  the  necessary  care  will 
be  extended. 

Besides  the  absurdity  of  a  professed  adherent 
to  our  society  undertaking  to  overturn  the  ancient 
and  long  established  doctrines  of  Friends,  it  may 
be  justly  remarked  that  the  principles  laid  down 
in  the  Apology  have  stood  the  test  of  the  severest ' 
scrutiny  which 'men  of  acknowledged  talents  of 
the  highest  order,  and  who  were  not  of  the  same  • 
religious  persuasion  with  the  writer,  have  ever 
been  able  to  apply  to.  them.     They  have  beea 
found  impregnable  to  the  assaults  of  learning  and 
ingenuity.     We  may  therefore  reasonably  con- 
clude, that  the  writer  of  the  ^'Reasons''  has  come  • 
too  late  with  his  discoveries.     Hie  questions 
which,  we  must  suppose  from  his  title,  he  has  un- 
dertaken to  elucidate;  are  abeady  settled.    At  all* 
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eyents,  it  is  quite  too  late  to  offer  aa  an  ezposidoD 
ofQuakerismf  a  system  of  doctrines  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  those  advocated  by  the  Apologist. 
The  Apology  is  unquestionably  a  faithful  exhibi- 
tion of  primitive  Quakerism ;  and  whatever  ezpan- 
mon  the  ancient  principles  of  the  society  may  re- 
ceive, we  are  never  to  forget  the  distincticNi  be- 
tween the  developement  of  a  principle  and  a  radi- 
cal change.  Our  views  may  be  enlarged  and  en- 
lightened, while  our  fundamental  principles  re- 
main unchanffed.  But  if  we  abandon  the  great 
principles  and  doctrine^  of  Robert  Barclay  and 
the  primitive  Friends,  we  ceane  to  be  parts  of  the 
primitive  society,  and  ought  in  candour  to  assume 
a  new  appellation.  £.  L. 

Prom  the  Hartford  Repabllcan. 
BAQOSD  BOHOOLS  IN  LONDOK. 

I  went  one  evening  to  see  ^  King  Edward 
Street'  Ba^d  School,  the  lai^t  one  of  this 
description  m  all  London,  and  in  its  composition, 
the  worst  Before  describing  it,  I  will  allude  to 
the  origin  of  the  Ragged  School  system  of  educa- 
tion. There  has  always  been  in  London  a  vast 
population  of  ignorant,  poverty-stricken  children, 
who  oam  their  food  by  sweeping  the  crossings, 
running  on  errands,  selling  matches  and  water- 
cress, and  by  bagging  and  stealing.  This  host  of 
thildren  have  been  heretofore  left  to  gain  their 
education  in  the  street,  and  consequently  they  in 
due  time  helped  to  fill  the  jails  and  furnish  work 
for  the  hangman.  It  was  perfectly  natural — 
these  poor  wretches  were  not  particularly  to  blame 
for  their  conduct,  for  it  was  in  exact  accordance 
with  their  education.  Society  made  them  Villains, 
and  then,  to  crown  the  sin,  punished  them  for  it. 
They  never  heard  of  the  Bible,  or  of  Right. — 
They  simply  knew  that  they  suffered,  and  any 
act  to  telieve  that  suffering  was,  in  their  eyes, 
holy.  If  by  stealing  they  could  supply  them- 
selves wiA  bread — ^wliy  not  take  it  ?  Philanthro- 
pists beffan  to  study  their  condition,  and  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  society  was  more  to  blame  in 
the  matter  than  the  poor  wretches  theipselves,^ 
and  steps  were  taken  at  once  for  their  benefit. 
John  Pounds,  the  poor  shoemaker,  has  the  honour 
of  being  the  inventor  of  the  Ragged  Schools,  as 
Robert  Raikes  was  of  Sunday  Schools.  This 
poor  shoemaker  would  gather  about  him,  while 
at  his  work,  ike  outcasts  of  the  streets,  and  teach 
ihem  to  read  from  the  Bible  and  good  books. 
The  poor  man,  in  this  way,  gave  hundreds,  for 
nothing,  the  art  of  reading  and  writing,  besides 
educating  their  morals.  His  idea  was  caaght  up 
at  once  by  the  philanthropists,  and  the  humble 
shoemaker  ever  since  takes  his  place  beside 
Howard,  and  even  Wilberforoe,  as  a  philanthro- 
pist. Indeed,  in  his  case,  there  was  more  per- 
sonal sacrifice  than  in  either  of  the  cases  I  have 
mentioned,  for  he  had  a  large  family,  and  could 
ill  support  them,  and  his  duties  as  teacher  neces- 
sarily detracted  from  his  slight  income  by  con- 


suming a  portiop  of  his  precious  time.  In  a  shori 
time,  almost  every  degraded  locality  had  its 
Ra^ed  School^  and  also  many  of  the  provincial 
cities,  and  in  some,  day-schools  are  held  with 
hired  teachers,  and  all  the  scholars  receive  one 
or  two  meals  a  day»  In  the  majority  of  the 
schools,  however,  there  is  but  one  daily  session^, 
and  that  is  in  the  evening,  and  the  teachers  am 
all  voluntary.  Among  Uiem  are  some  of  tha 
finest — ^finest  in  its  true  sense — ^ladies  and  gentle- 
men in  London.  A  Union  is  formed,  at  the 
head  of  which  stands  Lord  Ashley.  It  is  su]^ 
ported  by  the  first  men  of  the  land,  and  grants 
supplies  to  all  the  needy  schools. 

One  evening,  I  visited  with  the  supervisor^ 
'  King  Edward  Street  School.  The  quarter  was 
near  Spitalfields,  a  most  disgusting  and  danger- 
ous portion  of  the  metropolis.  After  walking  lor 
some  time  amid  the  most  noxious  stenches  and 
narrow  streets  and  slime,  we  came  to  alow  build- 
ing, in  which  the  school  was  held.  As  we  ap- 
proached the  door,  I  saw  that  a  large  number  of 
boys  and  girls  were  gathered  about  it,  shouting 
at  the  top  of  their  voices,  '^  Let  us  in  ! — Please 
let  us  in  I — ^Do  let  us  in — we  will  be  good  !" 

'<  What  V[  said  I  to  my  friend,  '^  have  you  noi 
room  for  all  f" 

"No,"  he  replied,  "every  night  we  turn 
scores  away  for  want  of  room,  and  a  sujBcient 
number  of  teaphers — ^we  shall  never  get  in  at  thia 
door — there  is  a  jprivate  one  which  we  can  get  in 
at  if  they  have  not  scented  us." 

But  they  h^^cented  us — they  knew  him  and 
followed  on^^^^ls. 

"  We  wi^^^Hi  as  though  we  had  no  inten- 
tion of  visil^^^P  schoo  V  whispered  my  friend, 
and  away  welMIt,  and  the  boys  ran  back  to  the 
front  door.  As  soon  as  they  were  out  of  sight, 
we  turned  and  stealthily  approached  a  private 
entrance,,  gave  a  low  knock — ^it  was  opened,  but 
just  as  we  had  got  in,  jsl  pack  of  boys  came  rush- 
ing against  the  door.  "  Help ! — ^help  V  shouted 
my  frien4,  and  a  half  dozen  sturdy  teachers  came 
to  our  Te]i$t — ^the  door  was  closed  and  barricaded 
and  we  walked  about  to  look  at  the  school. 

There  were  three  hundred  scholars  present  I 
The  teaehers  were  of  both  sexes,  and  were  about 
twenty  in  number.  The  room  was  not  plastered 
— it.  was  formerly  a  bam — but  the  strong  gas- 
lights lit  up  every  nook  and  comer.  The  air  was 
close  and  unhealthy,  notwithstanding  the  upper 
windows  were  some  of  them  open,  but  the  sight 
that  tfau  rj^j^y^^rv  r  t  liti  d,  I  think  I  shall  never 
forget.  J^^^^d^n  r  hundred  ragged,  dirty, 
filthy,  T\jJ^BpMw»i  \\ith  great  staring  eyes, 
brassy  "  *  '  ut  airs,  and  then  realise 

the  se  M)  finely-formed  young 

men,  a  '^^i^g  women  who  moved 

about  1  sobers.     I  felt  horrid  at 

first,  ai  .         ig  against  a  post,  close 

at  my  side  was  one  of  the  saintliest,  most  delicate 
ladies  I  ever  saw,  teaching  a  dozen  of  the  filthiest 
boys  in  London  I    I  forgot  myself,  and  drew  op 
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my  fame  with  horror  as  I  gated.  I  saw  a  sweet 
smile  play  over  her  fiuse,  as  I  said,  ^'  Pardon  me 
— I  am  a  stoanger  to  wretchedness  like  this,  and 
it  astonished  me  to  see  one  like  yon  in .  the  mid&t 
of  it.''  A  slight  coloor  ran  to  her  face  aa  she 
answered  mildly^  yet  half  reproaohfullv, — •  - 
.  '^  Christ  blessed  even  such  as  these  I^'  I  never 
diall  forget  that  answer,  for  it  was  utterly  devoid 
ai  cant  in  manner  or  tocie,  and  I  walked  on  with 
my  feelings  of  disgust  overcome  by  those  of  pity. 
Some  were  writing,  some  reading,  and  many,  the 
minority,  learning  their  letters.  Th^y  were  of 
ail  ages,  from  eight  to  twenty,  and  of  both  sexes. 
Just  after  I  came  in,  a  couple  of  rough-looking 
fellows,  abou^  sixteen  years  old,  differed  about  the 
pronunciation  of  a  word  in  the  Testament. 

"It  is  n't  so,"  said  one. 

"  It  is,"  replied  the  other. 

«  You  lie,"  said  the  irsti 

A  blow  came  from  the  fist  of  the  second. ,  I 
nm  to  the  spot  and  found  them  with  their  cuffs 
tnmed  over  in  the  true  Congressional  mode.  As 
I  came  up,  they  both  began  to  look  sheepish,  and 
finall  V  one  said  to  the  other,  the  one  who  had 
struck  the  first  and  only  blow, 

"  I  say,  Tom,  we  was  only  in  fun,  wasn't  we  ?" 

"  No,  that  we  wasn't  I"  replied  the  other,  and 
ihej  immediately  returned  to  their  Testament. 
I  have  thou^  of  the  ludicrous  affiur  manv  times 
since,  and  have  concluded  that.it  is  not  the  only 

ries  of  encounter  that  often  takes  place  over 
Bible  by  rabid  men,?  which  in  reality  involves 
no  question  of  importance.  ^. 

I  could  hear  the  poor  wr^dH|at  the  front 
door  shout,  "  Let  us  in  I  let  ij^^Hieontinually) 
but  now  suddenly  with  a  great^Hn  the  big  door 
came  plunging  in,  and  headlong  after  it  some 
twenty  or  thirty  boys.  "Put  them  out!  put 
them  out  I"  shouted  the  superintendent,  but  we 
could  not  doit.  The  " great imwashed"  were 
masters  of  ^e  field,  and  we  b^ed  for  quarters. 
"  Now,"  said  a  lusty  fellow  who  was  their  ring- 
leaW,  now  for  some  readin'  and  speliin' !" 
Bat' just  then  a  policeman  who  had  been  sent  for, 
came  in,  with  his  leathern  cape  dri]^ing  with 
wet,  and  at  the  si^t  of  his  baicir  the  insurgent 
boys  took  to  their  heels  and  were  soon  away,  but 
not;  without  crying  eloquently,  "Do  let  us  read, 
do  let  us  stay,  master,  we  wJQl  keep  very  still, 
won't  we  Bill  ?"  This  last  appeal  was  made  by 
all  to  their  leader,  who  seemed  to  keep  charge  of 
their  conduct  "We  won't  make  any  noise," 
itself  was  eloquent,  but  the — ''  wiU  w^  Bill/'  was 
irresistible!  After  they  were  flH|||^Qd  tks  I 
beard  their  voices  failing,  begs^^^^that  tbey 
might  "  come  in/'  I  fell  to  tbi^^^^KLcir  Liird 
let  Bemis  has  somewhere  pa^^^Bltill-grown, 
brawny  armed  man,  lusty  with  Sln^egging^  not 
forbreadf  but  for  work,  axtr!  itii3il»b:»  tr^  ^^^t.  it 
The  world  has  admitted  the  picture  to  be  true  In 
many  parts  of  Britain,  and  its  pathos  haa  been 
appreciated,  and  yet  here  was  a  scene,  more  sad, 
if.  it  were  jMMnUe.    Here  were  duldreu;  mot  I 


knowing  even  of  the  existence  of  Jesus ;  dark  and 
wretched,  and  yet  coming  from  their  wretched 
abodes  to  where  they  see  the  faint  beams  of  light 
and  crying  plaintively,  "  Give  us  light,  ah  I 
give  us  light !"  And  thus  to  be  turned  away — 
thus  to  be  thrust  into  the  paths  of  wickedness — 
was  it  not  affecting?  The  teachers  were  not  to 
blame,  for  the  building  could  not  hold  more,  but 
were  hot  those  lordly  Christians,  walking  so 
statelily  to  their  Churches  on  Sunday,  and  on  the 
weekly  passing  laws  to  bans  these  chil(hren — 
were  not  they  to  blame  ?  livery  day  wasting 
money  enough  to  clothe,  and  feed,  and  educate 
these  wretchea,  and  yet  talking  in  the  tone  of 
virtuous  indignation  of  the  wickedness  of  tkd 
world,,  and  cantang  about  the  fulness  of  redemp- 
tion! 

Poof,  poor  childreiTl  lacking  bread,  lacking 
dry  houses  to  sleep  in,  hungry  as  wolves,  andyet^ 
forgetting  all,  and  coming  to  the  school  and  be^ 
ging— rnot  for  bread,  though  starving ;  but,  for 
light,  knowledge  and  religion !  Over  yonder, 
children  roll  in  splendid  carriages  away — over 
yonder  the  children  of  the  rich  cast  to  the  dogs 
enough  to  ffive  tiiem  their  greatest  boon — and 
yet  it  is  withheld  from  them,  and  rich  fathers 
make  laws  to  imprison  and .  hang  them  (poor 
'Ones)  for  ddnff  wnat^every  one  would  do  in  their 
^circumstances  1 

"  When  will  men  learn,"  said  I,  half  aloud, 
"when  will  men  learn  that  ignoranee  is  the 
fat^r  of  sin,  and  that  Society  makes  her  crimi- 
nals ?"     , 

The  school  was  out,  and  the  teachers  ffathered 
about  me  to  ask  if  we  had  such  scenes  m  Ame-. 
rica. 

"  No,  thank  Grod,  in  New  England,  where  my 
home  is,  we  have  no  such  scenes,"  I  replied,  and 
we  parted. 


SPEECH  OF  T.  B.   MACAULAT  ON  HIS  INSTALLA- 
TION AS  BECTOB  OF  GLASGOW  TTNi;VER8ITr. 

I  am  not  using  a  mere  phrase,  of  course,  when 
Isay  that  the.feelines  with  which  I  bear  a  part 
in  the  ceremony  of  this  day  are  such  as  I  find  it 
difficult  to  utter  in  words.  I  do  not  think  it 
strange  that  when  that  great  master  of  eloquencet, 
Edmund  Burke,  stood  where  I  now  stand,  he  fal- 
tered, and  remained  mute.  Doubtless  the  multi- 
tude of  thoughts  which  rushed  into  his  mind  was 
such  as  even  he  could  not  easily  arranee  or  ex- 
^Hress.  In  truth,  thane  are  few  spectacles  more 
striking  or  affecting  ihan  that  which  a  great  histo- 
rical place  of  education  presents  on  a  solemn 
public  day. 

There  is  something  strangely  interesting  in  the 
contrast  between  the  venerable  antiquity  of  the 
body,  and  the  fresh  and  ardent  youth  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  members.  Recollection  and  hopes 
crowd  upon  us  together.  The  past  and  the  future 
are  at  once  brought  dose  to  us.  Our  thoughts 
wander  back  to  uie  time  when  tbe  foundatLons  of 
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tluB  ancient  bidlding  were  laid,  and  forward  to  the 
time  when  those  whom  it  is  our  office  to  guide 
and  to  teach,  will  be  the  guides  and  teachers  of 
oar  posterity.  On  the  present  occasion,  we  may, 
with  peculiar  propriety,  give  such  thoughts  their 
course.  For  it  has  chanced  that  my  magistracy 
has  fallen  in  a  great  secular  epoch.  This  is  the 
four  hundredth  year  of  the  existen^  of  your  uni- 
yersity.  At  such  jubilees  as  these — jubilees  of 
which  no  individual  sees  more  than  one — it  is 
natural,  it  is  good,  that  a  society  like  this — a  so- 
ciety which  survives  all  the  transitory  parts  of 
which  it  is  composed^ — a  society  which  has  a  cor- 
pcHrate  existence  and  a  perpetual  succession,  should 
review  its  annals,  should  retrace  the  stages  of  its 
giowth,  from  infancy  to  maturity,  and  should  try 
to  find,  in  the  experience  of  generations  which 
have  passed  away,  lessons  which  may  be  profitable 
to  generations  yet  unborn.  The  retrospect  is  full 
of  interest  and  instruction. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  since  the 
Christian  era,  there  has  been  any  point  of  time 
more  important  to  Uie  highest  interests  of  mankind 
than  that  at  which  the  existence  of  your  univer- 
aity  commenced.  It  was  the  moment  of  a  great 
destruction,  and  of  a  great  creation.  Yourjsociety 
was  instituted  just  before  the  empire  of  the  east 
perished-=-that  strange  empire,  which,  dragging 
on  a  languid  life  through  the  great  age  of  dark- 
ness, connected  together  the  two  great  ages  of 
light — that  empire  which,  adding  nothing  to  our 
stores  of  knowledge,  and  producmg  not  one  man 
great  in  letters,  in  science,  or  in  art,  yet  preserved, 
in  the  midst  of  barbarism,  those  masterpieces  of 
Attic  genius  which  the  highest  minds  still  con- 
template, and  long  will  contemplate,  with  admir- 
ing despair;  and,  at  that  veiy  time,  while  the 
fanatical  Moslems  were  plundering  the  churches 
and  palaces  of  Constantinople,  breaking  in  pieces 
Orecian  sculpture,  and  giving  to  the  flames  piles 
of  Grecian  eloquence,  a  few  humble  German 
tftisans,  who  little  knew  that  they  were  calling 
into  existence  a  power  far  mightier  thaa  that  of 
the  victorious  Sultan,  were  busied  in  cutting  and 
setting  the  first  typos.  The  university  came  into 
existence  just  in  time  to  see  the  last  trace  of  the 
Roman  empire  disappear,  and  to  see  the  earliest 
printed  book. 

At  this  conjuncture — a  conjuncture  of  unrival- 
,  led  interest  in  the  history  of  letters — a  man  never 
to  be  mentioned  without  reverence  by  every  lover 
of  letters,  held  the  highest  place  in  Europe.  Our 
just  attachment  to  the  Protestant  faith  to  which 
our  country  owes  so  much,  must  not  prevent  us 
from  payii^  the  tribute  which,  on  this  occasioil, 
and  in  this  place,  justice  and  ^gratitude  demand, 
to  the  founder  of  the  University  of  Glascow,  the 
inreatest  of  the  revivers  of  learning,  Pope  Nicholas 
Uke  Fifth.  Ho  had  sprung  from  the  common 
people ;  but  his  abilities  and  his  erudition  had 
early  attracted  the  notice  of  the  great.  He  had 
studied  much  and  travelled  far.  He  had  visited 
Great  Britain^  which;  in  wealth  and  refinement^ 


was  to  his  native  Tuscany  what  the  back  settle- 
ments of  America  now  are  to  Britain.  He  had 
lived  with  the  merchant  princes  of  Florence,  those 
men  who  first  ennobled  trade  by  making  trade  the 
ally  of  philosophy,  of  elegance,  and  of  taste.  It 
was  he  who,  under  the  protection  of  the  munifir- 
cent  and  discerning  Cosmo,  arrayed  the  first  publie 
library  that  medem  Europe  possessed.  From 
privacy  your  founder  rose  to  at  throne ;  bat  on  the 
throne  he  never  forgot  the  studies  which  had  been 
his  delight  in  privacy.  He  was  the  centre  of  an 
illustrious  group,  composed  partly  of  the  last  great 
scholars  of  Greece,  and  parily  of  the  £rst  great, 
scholars  of  Italy,  Theodore  Gaea  and  George  of 
Trebizond,  Bessarin  and  Tilelfo,  Marsilio  Ficmo 
and  Poggio  Braociolini.  By  him  was  founded  the 
Yaticaniibrary^  then  and  long  after,  tbe  most 
precious  and  ihe  most  extensive  collection  of 
books  in  the  world.  By  him  were  carefully  pre- 
served the  most  valuable  intellectdal  treasures 
which  had  been  snatched  from,  the  wreck  of  ihe 
Byzantine  empire.  His  agents  were  to  be  found 
everywhere — ^in  the  bazaars  of  the  fiirthest  East^ 
in  the  monasteries  of  the  &rthest  West — ^pur- 
chasing or  copying  worm-eaten  parchments,  on 
which  were  traced  words  worthy  of  immortality. 
Under  his  patronage  were  prepared  accurate  Latin 
versions  of  many  precious  remains  of  Greek  poets 
and  philosophers.  But  no  department  of  litenn- 
ture  owes  so  much  to  him  as  history.  By  him 
were  introduced  to  the  knowledge  of  Western 
Europe,  two  great  and  unrivalled  models  of  his- 
toridd  composition,  the  work  of  Herodotus  and. 
the  work  of  ^flflkdides.  By  him,  too,  our  ances- 
tors were  firs^^B  acquainted  with  the  graceful 
and  lucid  simPlmy  of  Xenophon  and  with  the 
manly  good  sense  of  Polybius. 

It  was  while  he  was  Occupied  with  cares  like 
these,  that  his  attention  was  called  to  the  intellect- 
ual wants  of  this  r^on — a  re^on  now  swarming 
with  population,  rich  with  culture,  and  resounding 
with  the  clang  of  machinery — a  region  which  now 
sends  forth  fleets  laden  with  its  admirable  fabrics  > 
to  lands  of  which,  in  his  days,  no  geographer  had 
ever  heard-— then  a  wild,  a  poor,  a  ha^-barbaroos 
tract-  lying  in  the  utmost  verge  of  the  known 
world.  He  gave  his  sanction  to  the  plan  of  es- 
tablishing a  University  of  Glasgow,  and  bestowed 
on  the  new  seat  of  learning  all  the  privileges 
which  belonged  to  the  University  of  Bologna.  I 
can  conceive  that  a  pitying  smile  passed  over  his 
face  as  he  named  Bologna  alid  G^gow  together. 
At  BolrignajL^  Jjad  long  studied.  No  spot  in  the 
^*iore  favoured  by  nature  or  by 
Ibg  country  was  a  fruitful  and 
luntiy  of  cornfields  and  vine- 
the  bouse  of  Bcmtivoglis  bore 
Ich  vied  with  the  Medici  in  taste 
and  magnificeiK)e — ^which  has  left  to  posterity 
noble  palaces  and  temples,  and  which  gave  a 
splendid  patronage  to  arts  and  sciences. 

Glasgow  he  knew  to  be  a  poor,  a  small,  a  rude 
towu;  and;  as  he  would  have  thou^^  not  likely  . 
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ever  to  be  otherwise;  for  the  soil,  compared  with 
the  rich  country  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines, 
was  barren,  and  the  climate  was  such  that  an 
Italian  shnddered  at  the  thought  of  it.  But  it  is 
not  on  the  fertility  of  the  soil — ^it  is  not  on  the 
mildness  of  the  atmosphere  that  the  prosperity  of 
nations  chi^y  depends.  Skyery  and  super- 
stition can  make  Campania  a  land  of  b^gars, 
and  can  change  the  plain  of  Enna  into  a  ctesert. 
Nor  is  it  beyond  the  power  of  human  intelligence 
and  energy,  developed  by  civil  and  spiritual  free- 
dom, to  turn  sterile  rocks  and  pestilential  marshes 
into  cities  and  gardens.  Enlightened  as  your 
founder  was,  he  UtUe  knew  that  he  was  himself 
a  chief  agent  in  a  great' revolution — ^physical  and, 
moral,  political  and  religious — ^in  a  revolution 
destined  to  make  the  last  first  and  the  first  lastr^ 
in  a  revolution  destined  to  inyert  the  relatfve  posi- 
tions of  Glasgow  and  Bologna.  We  cannot,  I 
think,  better  employ  a  few  minutes  than  in  re- 
viewing the  istages  of  this  great  change  in  human 
afiairs.  The  review  shall  be  short:  Indeed,  I 
cannot  do  better  than  pass  rapidlv  from  century 
to  century.  Look  at  the  world,  then,  a  hundred 
years  after  the  seal  of  Nichoks  had  been  affixed 
to  the  instrument  which  called  your  college  into 
existence.  We  find  Europe — ^we  find  Scotland, 
espedally,  in  the  agonies  of  that  great  revolution 
which  we  emphati<^ly  call  the  Reformation. 
^  The  liberal  patronage  virhich  Nicholas,  and  men 
like  Nicbohis,  had  ^ven  to  learning,  and  of  which 
the  establishment  of  this  seat  of  leamiiig  is  not 
the  least  remarkable  instance,  had  produced  an 
effect  which  they  had  never  contemplated^  Ig- 
norance was  the  talisman  on  Hm  their. piower 
depended,  and  that  talisman  tflRd  themselves 
broken.  They  had  call^  in  knowled^  as  a  hand- 
maid to  decorate  superstition,  and  their  error  pro- 
duced its  natural  effect  I  need  not  tell  you  what 
a  part  the  votaries  of  classical  learning,  and  es- 
pecially of  Greek  learning,  the  Humanists,  as  they 
were  then  called,  bore  m  the  great  movement 
against  spiritual  tyranny.  In  a  Scotch  university, 
I  need  lordly  mention'  the  names  of  Knox,  of 
Buchanan,  of  Melville,  X)f  Maitland,  of  Lething- 
ton.  (Applause.)  They  formed,  in  faot,"^  the 
▼aaguMd  of  that  movement.  Every  one  of  the 
chief  reformers — ^I  do  not  at  this  moment  remem- 
ber a  sinde  exception — ^was  a  Humanist  Every 
eminent  Humanist  in  the  North  of  Europe  was, 
according  to  the  measure  of  his  uprightness  and 
courage,  a  reformer.  In  truth,  minds  doily  nour- 
ished with  the  best  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome 
necessarily  ^w  too  strong  to  be  trammelled  by 
the  cobwebs  of  scholastic  aivinit:^i|d  the  influ- 
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ence  of  such  minds  was  now 
whole  community;  for  the  inv( 
had  brought  books  within  the 
men  and  of  artisans. 

From  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Frocen  Sea, 
tiierefore,  the  public  mind  was  everywhere  in  a 
ferment,  and  nowhere  was  the  ferment  greater 
than  in  Scotland.    It  was  in  the  midst  of  mar- 


tyrdoms and  proscriptions,  in  the  midst  of  a  war 
between  power  and  truth,  that  the  first  century  of 
the  existence  of  your  university  closed.  Pass  an- 
other hundred  years,  and  we  are  in  the  midst  of 
another  revolution.  The  wto  between  Popery 
and  Protestantism  had,  in  this  island,  been  ter- 
minated by  the  victory  of  Protestantism.  But 
from  that  war  another  war  had  sprang — the  war 
between  Prelacy  and  Puritanism.  The  hostile 
religious  sects  were  allied,  intermin^ed,  confound- 
ed with  hostile  pplitical  parties.  The  monarchi- 
cal element  of  the  constitution  was  an  object  of 
almost  exclusive  devotion  ta  the  prelatist.  The 
popular  ele^lent  of  the  constitution  Was  especi^a}ly 
dear  to  the  puritan.  At  length  an  appeal  'was 
made  to  the  sword.  Puritanism  triumphed;  but 
Puritanism  was  already  divided  against  itself.  In^ 
dependency  and  republicanism  were  on  one  side, 
Presbyterianism  and  limited  monarchy  on  the 
other.  It. was  in  the  very  darkest  part  of  that 
dark  time— it  was  in  the  midst  of  battles,  sieges, 
and  executions — ^it  was  when  the  whole  world 
was  still  aghast  at  the  awful  spectacle  of  a  British 
king  standing  before  a  judgment  seat,  and  layinc 
his  neck  on  a  block-^it  wais  when  the  mangled 
remains  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  had  just  been 
laid.in  the  tomb  of  his  house — ^it  was  when  the 
head  of  the  Marquis  of  Montrose  had  just  been 
fixed  on  the  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh,  that  your 
university  completed  her  second  oentuiy ! 

A  hun(Lred  years  more,  and  we.  have  at  length 
reached  the  beginning  of  a  happier  period.  Our 
civil  and  religious  liberties  had,  indeed,  been 
bought  with  a  fearful  price.  But  they  had  been 
bought.  The  price  had  been  paid.  The  last  bat- 
tle had  been  fought  on  British  ground.  The  last 
black  scaffold  had  been  set  up  oti  Tower  Hill. 
The  evil  days  were  over.  A  bright  and  tranqufl 
century: — a  century  of  religious  toleration,  of  do- 
mestic peace,  of  temperate  freedom,  of  equal  jus- 
tice—was beginning.  That  century  is  now  do^ 
ing.  When  we  compare  it  with  any  equally  long 
period  in  the  history  of  any  other  great  society^ 
we  shall  find  abundant  cause  for  thankfulness  to 
the  Giver  of  all  good ;  nor  is  there  anyplace  in 
the  whole  kingdom  better  fitted  to  excite  this 
feeling  than  the  place  where  we  are  now  assem- 
bled. For  in  the  whole  kingdom  we  shall  find 
no  district  in  which  the  progress  of  trade,  of 
manufactures,  of  wealth,  and  of  the  arts  of  lifci 
has  been  more  rapid  than  in  Clydesdale 
Tour  university  has  partaken  largely  of  the  prosr 
perity  of  this  city  and  of  the  SQrrounding  re- 
gion.       , 

The  security,  the  tranquillity,  the  liberty  which 
have  been  propitious  to  the  industry  of  the  mer- 
chant and  the  manufacturer,  have  been  also  pro- 
pitious to  the  industry  of  tiie  scholar.  To  the 
last  century  belong  most  of  the  names  of  which 
you  justly  boast.  The  time  would  fail  me  if  I 
attempted  to  do  justice  to  the  memory  of  all  the 
illustrious  men,  who,  during  that  period,  taught 
or  learned  wisdom  within  tiiese  ancient  wall^ 
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geometricians,  anatomists,  jorists,  pliilologistS; 
metaphysicians,  poets — Simpson  and  Hunter, 
Bfiller  and  Yoans,  Reid  and  Stewart;  Campbell, 
whose  coffin  was  lately  home  to  a  grave  in  that 
renowned  transept  which  contains  the  dust  of 
Chaucer,  of  Spencer,  and  of  Diydcn;  Black, 
whose  discoveries  form  an  era  in  the.  history  of 
chemical  science;  Adam  Smith,  the  greatest  of 
all  the  masters  of  political  science ;  James  Watt, 
who  perhaps  did  more  than  any  single  man  has 
done  since  the  New  Atlantis  of  Bacon  was  ^rritten; 
to  accomplish  the  slorious  prophecy. 

Wernow  speak  the  language  of  humility  when 
ire  say  that  the  University  of  Glasgow  heed  not 
fear  a  comparison  with  (be  University  of  Boli^a. 
Another  secular  period  is  now  about  to  commence. 
There  is  no  lack  of  alarmists,  who  will  tell  yon 
that  it  is  about  to  commence  under  evil  auspices. 
But  from  me  you  must  expect  no  such  gloomy 
prognostications.  I  am  too  much  used  to  them 
to  he  scared  by  them.  Ever  since  I  began  to 
make  observations  on  the  state  of  my  country,  I 
have  been  seeing  nothins  but  growth,  and  I  have 
been  hearing  of  nothing  but  decay.  The  more  I 
contemplate  our  noble  institutions,  the  more  con- 
vinced I  am  that  they  are  sound  at  heart,  that 
they  have  noliiing  of  age  but  its  dignity,  and  that 
their  strengih  is  still  the  strength  of  youth.  The 
hurricane  which  has  recMitly  overthrown  so  much 
that  was  great  and  that  seemed  durable,  has  only 
proved  their  soliditv.  They  sti^l  stand,  august 
and  immovable,  while  dynasties  and  churches  aie 
lying  in  heaps  of  ruin  all  around  us.  I  see  no 
reason  to  doubt  that,  by  the  blessing  of  God  on  a 
wise  and  temperate  policy,  on  a  poHcy  of  which 
the  principle  is  to  preserve  what  is  good  by  re- 
forming in  time  what,  is  evil,  our  civil  institutions 
mav  be  preserved  unimpaired  to  a  late  posterity, 
and  that,  under  the  shade  of  our  civil  institutions, 
our  academical  institutions  may  long  continue,  to 
flourish. 

I  trust,  therefbre,  that  when  a  hundred  years 
'more  have  run  out^  this  ancient  college  will  still 
continue  to  desehre  well  of  our  countxy  and  of 
mankind.  I  trust  that  the  installation  of  1949 
will  be  attended  by  a  still  greater  assembly  of 
students  than  I  have  the  hap^aness  now  to  see 
before  me.  That  assemblage,  indeed,  may  not 
meet  in  the  place  where  we  have  met.  These 
venerable  halls  may  have  disappeared.  My  suo- 
oessor  may  speak  to  your  successors  in  a  more 
stately  edifice,  it  an  edifice  which,  even  among 
the  magnificent  buildings  of  the  future  Glasgow, 
will  stiu  be  admired  as  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
architecture  which  flourished  in  the  days  of  the 
good  Queen  Victoria.  But  though  the  site  and 
the  walls  may  be  new,  ihe  spirit  of  the  institution 
will,  I  hope,  be  still  the  same.  My  successor 
will,  I  hope,  be  able  to  jboast  that  the  fifth  cen- 
tury of  the  univer^ty  has  been  even  more  glori- 
ous than  the  fourth.  He  will  be  able  to  vinmcate 
that  boast  by  citing  a  long  list  of  eminent  men, 
great  masters  of  experimental  sdence,  of  ancient 


learning,  of  our  native  eloquence,  ornaments  of 
the  senate,  the  pulpit,  and  the  bar. 

He  will,  I  hope,  mention  with  high  honour 
some  of  my  young  friends  who  now  hear  me ;  and 
he  will,  I  also  hope,  be  able  to  add  that  their  tal- 
ents and  leamine  were  not  wasted  on  selfish  or 
ignoble  objects,  out  were  employed  to  prooMte 
the  physical  and  moral  good  of  their  speeiesy  to 
extend  the  empire  of  man  over  the  m«t«rial 
world,  to  defend  the  cause  of  civil  and  religioos 
liberty  against  tyrants  and  bigots,  and  to  defend 
the  cause  of  virtue  and  order  agaiast  tlm 
enemies  of  all  divine  and  human  laws. 

I  have  now  civen  utterance  to  a  part,  and  a 
pert  («ly,  of  ihe  reooUections  and  aBtlcipations 
of  which  on  this  sdemn  occasian  my  mind  is  fall. 
I  again  thank  you  for  the  honour  iriuck  700 
have  bestowed  on  me;  and  1  assure  yon  tfaat 
while  I  live  I  shall  ^neyer  cease  to  take  a  deep 
interest  in  the  welfare  and  hine  of  the  body  with 
hich,  by  your  kindnggs,  I  have  this  day  beoome 
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PHILADELPHIA.  SIXTH  MONTH  30,  1849. 


The  Memorials  of  Rebecca  Jones  ar&  bcooght  to 
a  dose  in  the  present  number*  To  many  of  oar 
readers  these  memorials  may  probably  appear  to 
faav»  been  miprofitably  extended.  As  this  valuable 
Friend  has  been  more  than  thirty  years  removed 
from  this  tmi^kr  state  of  existence,  during  which 
time  a  genen^p  who  knew  her  not  has  arisen  to 
fill  the  earth,  she  must  be  presented  to  our  readers 
as  an  historical  character.  To  sach  as  these,  the 
letters  and  notices  of  an  individual  who  moved  in  a 
limited  circle,  may  probably  exhibit  a  monotonous 
aspect.  The  reflections  which  were  excited  by  the 
events  and  exercises  of  the  passing  day,  even  in  an 
energetic  mind,  oould  manifest  no  very  marked 
variety.  Of  course,  diose  vrho  read  for  amusement, 
and  who  are  amused  only  by  continually  shifting 
variety,  would  find  little  in  these  memorials  to 
gratify  their  taste. 

There  are,  however,  many  still  on  the  stage,  and 
in  full  possession  of  their  mental  powers,  who 
retain  a  vivid  remembrance  of  Rebecca  Jones,  and 
of  many  who  are  presented  to  our  view  in  these 
memorials.  To  readers  of  this  description,  the 
letters  of  R.  ^|es  and  her  oorrespondents,  inolndiug, 
of  course,  ^B»>n6iderable  portion  of  the  noble 
band  of  Fii^Vwho  composed,  at  that  day,  the 
bone  and  sin^Kf  onr  religious  society,  have  some- 
thing of  the  freshness  of  a  present  time.  To  those 
who  retain  a  clear  and  strong  recollection  of  the 
dignified  phalanx  who  sixty  years  ago  were  ranged 
in  the  front  of  the  North  Meeting,  as  well  as  of 
those  worthies  who  then  held  conspicuous  poeitiona 
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in  olher  parts  of  our  Yearly  Meeting,  the  reriral  of 
their  memory  and  names  C5an  hardly  fail  to  be  in- 
teresting. When  these  valuable  pillars  of  the 
church  are  called  up  into  view  by  the  perasal  of 
these  memorials,  the  often-repeated  exclamation  of 
the  prophet,  "  your  fathers,  wbere  are  they,  and 
the  prophets,  do  they  live  forever  V  very  naturally 
arises ;  and  may  be,  perhaps,  profitably  followed  by 
the  enquiry,  in  what  tnanner,  and  by  whoip  are  the 
places  left  vacant  by  their  removal,  now  supplied  1 
Can  we  exclaim,  instead  of  the  fathers  behold  the 
sons,  and  instead  of  the  mothers  behold  the  diiugh- 
tetsT  Wheti  We  review,  artion^  the  often-named 
correspondents  in  labour  and  objects  of  Christian 
attachment  of  R.  Jones,  the  lives,  characters  and 
•errices  of  Geoige  DiUwyn,  WiUiam  Saveryj 
SaBouel  Smith,  William  Jackson,  Thomas  Scatter- 
good,  Ruth  A.  LIndley,  Martha  Allmson, ,  Sarah 
Cressoh,  &c.,  &c.,  well  may  we  ask,  where  has 
their  mantle  fallen,  and  by  whom  has  it  been  taken 
upt  If  the  perusal  of  these  memorials  should 
excite  attention  to  such  reflections  as  these,  par- 
ticularly amopg  the  younger  classes  of  our  mem- 
bers, their  publication  will  not  have  been  made  in 
vain.  We  must  indeed  admit  that  faiihful  and 
skilful  labourers  are  needful  now  as  well  as  in  the 
age  which  witnessed  the  exercises  of  R.  Jones  and 
her  ootemporaries;  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  the 
good  Shephetd  and  Leader  of  his  people  is  as  ready 
to  bestow  Jkis  giftA  upon  the  sons  anid  daughters  of 
the  present  day  as  on  thsise  who  have  gone  before 
us.  That  OUT  ranks  are  not  now  flrf^d  with  such 
characters  as  adorned  the  latter  part  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  must  be  acknowledged;  and  the 
enquiry  is  a  momentous  one,  why  is  it.so  % 


Notwithstanding  the  notice  in  preceding  num- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meetings  of  London  and  Dublin, 
we  find  the  aooounts  of  these  meetings,  particularly 
of  the  former,  so  much  more  full  and  satlsfaeto^y 
in  the  London  Friend,  which  has  just  come  to  hand, 
that  we  have  copied  the  whole  of  the  latter,  and 
the  principal  part  of  the  former,  into  the  present 
one.  This,  of  coarse,  occasion^  a  little  repetition, 
but  it  has  the  advantage  of  presenting  the  prooeed- 
ings  in  a  connected  order. 


Married,— At  Friends'  Meeting  House,  Vermil- 
lion, Vermillion  Co.,  Illinois,  on  Fifth  day,  the  8th 
of  Third  month  last,  William  LAWRENfet  to  Mart. 
daughter  of  Thomas  Hester,  all  of  theSkve-named 
county.  Sr 

— ,  At  Friends'  Meeting,  Marlborough.  Ran- 
dolph Co.,  N.  C,  on  the  25th  of  Fourth  month  last, 
Nathan  r.  Spencer,  of  that  vicinity,  to  Mart, 
daughter  of  Joseph  Newlin,  of  New  Market. 

,  At  Friends'  Meeting  House,  Milford,  Wayne 

€U}.,  Lidiana,  on  the  97th  of  Third  month  last, 


James  Trveblood,  of  Old  Blue  Rivet,  to  Janv 
Dickinson,  of  the  former  place,  late^  of  England. 

I>iED,"^n  the  1 7th  of  last  month,  at  her  residence 
in  New.  Castle,  West  Chester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Sophia, 
widow  of  the  late  Jesse  Underbill,  aged  about  83 
years.  This  dear  Friend  was  an  example  of  plain- 
ness— diligent  in  the  attendance  of  our  religious 
meetings,  and  firmly  attached  to  the  doctrines  and 
principles  of  Friends^  She  acceptably  filled  the 
station  of  Elder  in  Shappaqna  Monthlv  Meeting  for 
a  nnmber  of  years.  She  had  during  the  last  twelve 
months  been  subjected  to  violent  attacks  of  pain, 
which  she  bore  with  Christian  resignation.  A 
paralytic  shock,  which  she  survived  a  few  days, 
terminated  her  earthly,  existence,  when  she  qnietly 
passed  away,  as  we  reverently  believe,  to  her  ever- 
lasting rest. 


THE  TSABLT  MfETINa  OF  LONDON. 

At  the  meeting  of  ministdts  and  elders,  held  oa 
the  21  St  and  22d  of  5th  mo.,  certificates  were  read 
foi'  Thomas  Arnett,^  of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting, 
Anna  A.  Jenkins,  of  Khode  Island,  and  Susan 
Howland,  of  New  Bedford,  together  with  a  minute 
on  behalf  of  Oeoi^  Howland,  liberating  him  to 
accompany  his  wife  in  the  whole  or  bart  of  her 
travels.  A  certificate  was  ordered  to  oe  prepared 
for  A.  A.  Jenkins,  for  presentation  to  her  own 
meetings  on  her  retusn  to  America,  as  she  doet 
not  expect  to  remain  much  longer  in  this  country. 
The  Friends  above  named,  were  all  present ;  and 
they  also  aUtended  the  general  Yearly  Meeting. 

23d,  FoinrrR  DAt.r-Wo  tbooght  the  meeting 
was  smaller  than  on  many  former  occaaion8« 
After  n  panse,  and  the  offering  of  solemn  and 
earnest  supplication,  the  business  of  the  meeting 
commeneed  iii  its  oustomftrj  order.  '  Amongst  tlM 
epistled  from  other  Yearly  Meetings,  we  may 
mentioh  particularly  a  yery  instractive  one  horn 
Ireland.  The  assimilation  to  the  world  of  too 
many  of  •our  members,  was  feelingly  dwelt  npoa 
in  it;  and  it  wns  observed,  that  since  the  Christian 
structuire  which  the  Society  has  ever  maintained^ 
was,  aa  we  believe,  erected  in  the  Divine  wisdom^ 
those  who  itiject  any  part  of  it,  however  small  the 
deviation  may  i^pear  to  be,  are  in  danger  of 
defacing  the  edifice,  and  destroying  the  harmony 
of  the  whole.  .  The  subject  of  slavery  was  alluded 
to,  and  a  greater  degree  of  activity  recommended 
in  the  employment  of  means  to  bring  this  great 
evil  to  a  termination.  Nearly  all  the  American 
epistles  mentioned  a  nnmerons  attendance  of  yonng 
persons  at  their  several  Yearly  Meetings.  The 
epistle  from  New  Yorl^  spoke  of  the  remonstrance 
which,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  was  made  by 
that  meeting  against  ^e  war  with  Mexico;  and 
also  informed  n^  that  they  have  published  aa 
address  on  the  inconsistency  of  war  with  the 
Christian  religion,  which  has  been  well  receiTsd 
by  many  of  their  fellow-countrymen,  and  of  which 
800,000  oopiee  have  been  disseminated.  In  the 
epistle  firom  Baltimore,  which  now  includes  Yir- 
guia,  tbe  ffM  extent  of  their  boundaries;  t^ 
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long  distances  between  their  meetings,  and  the 
reduced  size  of  many  of  them,  were  referred  to, 
as  bringing  upon  the  body  a  krge  portion  of  over- 
eight  and  kbour.  Their  epistle  described  the 
sradual  decline  of  slavery  in  the  State  of  Maiy- 
Bmd,  where  escape,  emancipation,  and  the  removal 
of  the  slaves  southward,  every  year  diminish  their 
number.  In  this  State,  also.,  the  free-coloured 
people  are,  perhaps,  in  more  comfortable  circum- 
stances than  in  any  other  part  of  the  union,  and 
some  of  them  are  in  a  condition  of  affluence.  A 
committee  of  Friends  in  the  State  of  Virginia, 
oontinues  to  watch  over  the  rights  of  persons 
illegally  held  in  bondage,  and  their  care  is  re- 
warded by  the  eniccessive  liberation  of  individuals 
of  this  class,  who  would,  otherwise,  have  been 
consigned  to  perpetual  slavery. 

Afitrnoon. — ^The  representatives  presented  the 
names  of  Qeorge  Stacey,  as  clerk,  and  Eobert 
Forster  and  John  Dymond,  as  ai^sistants,  which 
were  acceptable  to  the  meeting.  In  the  Accounts 
of  Sufferings,  which  were  next  entered  upon,  a 
few  questions  arose,  which  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  meeting.  One  of  these  was  the  practice, 
in  many  instances,  of  receiving  back  in  money  the 
overplus  of  the  demand  and  expenses,  a  practice 
against  which  Friends  are  advised  in  our  Bules  of 
Discipline.  See  vagt  264.  In  explanation  of 
large  items  of  sack  returns  from  some  meetings, 
it  was  observed,  that  the  surplus  monev  is  ft^ 
quently  lefb  by  the  officers  at  the  houses  of  Friends 
without  their  connivance,  and  that  in  other  in- 
stances, the  knowledge  that  the  officers  would 
appropriate  the  money,  and  mis-spend  it,  in- 
duces the  parties  to  receive  it  when  offered 
to  them.  In  reply,  it  was  argued,  that  if  the 
majristrates  are  put  upon  their  guard,  they  will  not 
su&r  such  practices,  and  one  or  more  instances 
were  referred  to,  where  this  result  has  taken 
place.  The  illegal  practice  of  an  officer^  employed 
to  levy  both  the  rent  charge  and  the  church  rate, 
paying  the  latter  out  of  the  surplus  effects  dis- 
trained without  warrant  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
former,  engaged  the  attention  of  the  meeting  3  and 
Friends  were  advised  not.  to  suffer  such  a  violation 
of  the  law  to  pass  unnoticed.  It  will  be  observed , 
that  the  bare  items  which  are  annually  read 
amongst  us,  under  the  titie  of  ^'Acpounts  of 
Sufferings,"  afford  no  indication  of  the  hardidiips 
which  sometimes  befall  our  members  in  the  en- 
forcement of  the  laws  relating  to  ecclesiastical 
demands ;  aad  the  meeting  was  informed  that  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings  has  had  under  considera- 
tion the  propriety  of  bringing  one  or  more 
extreme  oases  into  public  notice.  The  subject 
was  concluded  with  a  minute^  referring  the  whole 
,  matter  to  the  care  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings. 
The  Queries  were  commenced  at  this  sitting ; 
and  in  the  course  of  them,  two  minutes,  (both  of 
which  should  have  been  issued  in  the  form  of 
testimonies,)  were  read;  one  for  Francis  Gregg,  of 
Whitney,  a  journeyman,  who  entered  the  Society 
.by  convincement  J  the  otiier  for  John  Withers^  of 


Thatcham,  who  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety- 
three;.  A  testimony  was  also  read  for  Samuel 
Rundell,  of  Liskeard,  a  well-known  minister  of 
our  Society,  aged  eighty-five,  and  who  had  been  a 
minister  mty-eight  years. 

24th,  Fiith  Day. — ^At  this  sitting,  the  answers 
to  the  Queries  were  continued  as  far  as  Durham ; 
and  testimonies  were. read  respecting  Isaac  Harris, 
of  Greysouthen,  I^dia  Sutton,  of  Scotby,  and 
Daniel  Oliver,  of  Newcastie.  The  disposal  of 
documents  of  this  kind,  engaged  our  attention. 
It  waA  proposed  that  in  future,  they  should  not  be 
printed  annually,  but  that  a  selection  should  be 
fnade  and  published  at  intervals  of  several  years. 
No  alteration,  however,  will  take  place  at  this  time. 
We  received  a  visit  from  a  woman  Friend,  under 
a  religious  concern. 

The  subject  of  Friends  purehasing  shares  in 
Joint  Stock  Companies,  engaged  the  deep  attention 
of  the  meeting,  being  brou^t  before  it  by  one  of 
the  answers  to  the  sixth  Query.  Friends  were 
strongly  advised  against  becoming  inwAwd  in 
eBjgagements  of  this  nature,  and  also  against  sub- 
scribing to  any  undertaking,  without  ina^ing  them- 
selves nilly  acquainted  with  the  extent  to  which 
they  make  themselves  liable.  The  sympathy  of 
the  meeting  was  claimed  for  some  of  our  members 
in  the  northern  counties,  who,  having  become 
parties  to  commercial  undertakings,  wiuiout  any 
act  or  consent  of  their  own,  (^  in  the  case  of 
legacies  or  executorships,)  had  been  made  respon- 
sible beyond  their  ability,  and  had  stripped  them- 
selves of  their  personal  effects,  to  meet^  as  &r  as 
possible,  the  demands  upon  tiiem. 

•^€ritoo^;-Proceeded  with  the  answers  as  &r 
as  1  orkshire*^' 

Testimonies  were  read  concerning  John  Bell,  of 
Wandsworth,  Jane  Harris,  of  London,  and  Frances 
Page,  of  Norwich. 

25th,  Sixth  Day. — Jifiemoon. — ^The  answers 
to  the  Queries  were  finished  at  this  sitting,  and 
a  summary,  read  by  way  of  report,  from  the  meet- 
ing of  Ministers  and  Elders;  after  which  the 
particular  state  of  the  Society  at  the  present  time, 
was  taken  into  consideration,  with  ultimate  refer- 
ence to  the  issue  of  a  general*  epistle.  As  on 
some  former  occasions,  we  have  thankfully  to 
record,  that  much  solemnity  and  lively  exercise  of 
spirit  characterised  the  deliberations  throughout 
this  sitting.  Grateful  and  animating  testimony 
was  borne  to  the  continuance  of  the  divine  fitvour 
towards  our  little  churoh;  her  history,  present 
position,  and  high  and  extensive  duties  were  de- 
scribed in  impressive  language ;  and  that  view  of 
individual  responsibility  which  is  to  be  found  in 
every  par^f  the  New  Testament,  and  of  our 
religious  p^y,  was  clearly  and  variously  defined. 
A  considerable  portion  of  tiie  Christian  exhorta- 
tion which  the  Ministers  and  Elders  were  at  ibis 
time  enabled  to  impart,  will  be  found  embodied  in 
the  general  epistle ;  and  for  this  reason,  as  well  as 
from  a  feeling,  both  that  we  are  unable  to  do 
justice  to  the  subject,  and  also  that  a  report  n» 
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txienso  of  religious  exercises  of  this  nafcure  can- 
not properly  be  made  the  subject  of  print^  we 
shall  refrain*  from  a  more  particular  relation. 

26th,  Seventh  Day.— JIfommg. — ^A  propo- 
sition was  presented  from  Berkshire  and  Oxford- 
diire,  to  the  effect  that  the  rules'*'  which  allow  the 
^e  payment^  iti  certain  cases,  out  of  the  nation&l 
stock,  of  the  expenses  of  ministering  Friends, 
should  be  enlarged,  so  as  to  include  the  expenses 
of  public  meetings  generally,  in  places  where  no 
Friends  reside,  and  distant  from  the  meetings  of 
Friends,  or  in  districts  beyond  the  recognized 
limits  of  any  Monthly  Meeting.  .  The  subject  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Epistles,  where  it 
was  considered  the  same  afiemoon,  and  after  much 
expression  of  sentiment,  pro  and  con,,  it  was 
agreed  to  recommend  the  Yearly  Meeting  to  refer 
the  subject  to  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings. 

Another  propositicm  was  read,  and  also  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Epistles.  It  was  from  Essex 
Quarterly  Meeting;  and  after  stating  that  the 
Tithe  Commutation  Act  has  introduced  Friends 
into  new  and  varied  positions  with  regard  to  our 
testimony  against  ecclesiastical,  demands,  pro- 
oeeded  to  request  the  Mefeting  to  advise,  first.  That 
a  Friend,  in  taking  a  lease  of  land,  diould,  in  no 
case,  covenant  to  pay  the  rent^arge;  and  se- 
condly, that  no  Friend  should  let  land  on  a  lease 
oontaining  a  covenant  from  his  tenant  to  pay 
the  rent  charge,  A  very  full  deliberation  pe- 
n>ecting  the  -  first  point,  took  place  -  in  tiie 
Committee,  and  also  at  a  subsequent  sitting. 
The  Yearly  Meeting  agreed  to  recommend  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings,  after  duly  digesting  the 
case,  to  summon  a  special  meeting  and  invite 
the  several  Quarterly  Meetings  to  appoint  re- 
presentatives to  such  a  Conference.  The  subject 
was  resumed  at  a  later  sitting  of  the  committee. 

28th,  Second  Day. — Morning. — ^The  attend- 
anoe  was  much  larger  than  in  the  previous  week. 
A  relipous  visit  l^m  a  woman  Friend,  oc^pied 
a  portion  of  this  sitting. 

•dftemoan, — ^A  short  sitting  was  occupied  wiUi 
hearing  some  minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  Suffer- 
ings, descriptive  of  their  usual  transactions  on 
behalf  the  Yearly  Meeting.  With  regard  to 
Friends  in  foreign  parts,  it  appeared  that  two  or 
three  small  meetings  have  been  settled  in  Nor- 
way, and  that  a  Friend  has  been  imprisoned  there 
for  refusing  to  pay  a  military  demand.  He  re- 
mained in  confinement  ten  weeks,  on  bread  and 
water  allowance.  The  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
exerted  itself  on  his  behalf  with  the  Swedish 
minister,  and  he  was  subsequently  released. 
Epistles  to  and  from  the  Friends  in  that  part  were 
read.  For  further  information  regarding  them, 
the  reader  may  be  referred  to  a  narrative  of  a 
religious  visit  paid  to  them  by  three  Friends  in 
1846,  an  account  of  which  mav  be  found  in  vol. 
iv.  p.  181,of  rA€  LoiubnJWenJ,  and  also  to  a  valu- 
able narrative  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Friends  in 

•See  RuUs  of  Discipline,  pp.  176,  177.  . 


Norway,  recently  published  by  George  Bichardson. 
An  epistle  was  read  from  the  Yearly  Meeting  of 
Friends  in  Hobart  Town. 

29th,  Third  Day. — Morning. — ^The  Address 
to  the  Queen  on  the  Slave-Trade  and  Slavery,  was 
read.  The  general  address  to  the  rulers  and 
people  of  the  nations  professing  Christianity,  pre- 
pared for  and  adopted  at  a  Special  Meeting  for 
Sufferings,  was  also  twice  read,  and  signed  by  the 
clerk.  It  is  a  document  of  much  weight  and 
power,  and  the  reading  of  it  was  accompanied  by 
feelings  of  lively  sympathy  for  the  slave,  and  of 
Christian  love  towards  all  mankind.  Chi  the 
question  being  propounded  as  to  what  means 
should  "be  taken  to  present  and  circulate  the' 
address  in  a  manner  most  conducive  to  its  object^ 
our  dear  friend,  William  Forster,  very  feelingly 
offered. himself  to  be  the  messenger  of  the  Society 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  A  minute  was  made, 
expressive  of  the  thankfulness  and  cordial  unity 
of  the  meeting  with  this  offer,  and  directing  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings  to  make  the  needful 
arrangements,  and  to  see  our  friend  is  provided 
with  suitable  companions. 

In  the  evening,  a  meeting  for  worship  for  young 
Friends  was  held,  having  been  appointed  at  the 
request  of  three  Friends,  all  of  them  influenced 
by  a  similar  religious  concern.  The  large  house 
was  well  filled,  and  the  .occasion  was  one  of  much 
solemnity,  in  which  the  gospel  was  freely  and  fully 
declared. 

30th,  Fourth  Day. — jSfternoon. — ^A  report 
was  presented  from  the  committee  charged  with 
the  application  of  the  Negro  and  Aborigines 
Fund.  The  present  depressed  condition  of  the 
West  India  peasantry^  has  been  a  subject  of  soli- 
citude to  the  committee.  The  cause  of  the  distress 
is  to  be  found  in  the  great  expense  incurred  by 
the  colonists  in  the  importation  of  immigrant 
labourers,  which  has  led  to  a  system  of  heavy 
taxation,  accompanied  by  other  oppressive  enact- 
ments; these,  with  low  wages,  have  greatly 
deteriorated  the  'outward  eonditionrj  and  conse- 
quently the  mental  energy  of  the  black  population, 
and  the  committee  have  expended  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  grant  in  the  support  of  schools  in 
several  of  the  islands.  Some  assistance  has  been 
granted  to  the  tribes  of  South  Africa,  chiefly  in 
mills,  ploughs,  and  other  agricultural  implements. 
A  number  of  these,  to  the  value  of  £60  or  £80, 
were  sent  for  4ihe  benefit  of  the  Caffers,  to  Sir  H. 
Smith,  the  Governor,  who  has  acknowledged  thent 
as  a  valuable  aid  to  his  efforts  to  introduce  civHi^^ 
zation  amongst  the  native  tribes. 

3  1st,  Foth  Day. — Morning. — ^The  annexa- 
tion of  Cambridge  and  Huntingdon  to  Norfolk 
Quarterly  Meeting,  proposed  by  the  ^  committee 
last  year,  and  agreed  to  by  the  latter  body,'  was 
deferred,  at  the  request  of  the  Friends  belonging 
to  the  former  counties.  The  subject  gave  rise 
to  many  remarks  on  the  decline  of  the  Society  in 
some  parts  of  the  country,  and  on  the  extremely 
small  augmentation  which  it  derives  from  the 
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admission  of  persons  convinoed  of  our  views  of 
Christian  truth.  There  was  a  general  expression 
of  opinion  that  the  true  remedy  is  to  be  found  in 
an  bdividual  faithfulness  in  every  branch  of  our 
religious  profession. 

In  the  aftemooUi  two  papers  were  read  from 
Indiana  Yearly  Meeting,  namely,  a  report  from 
the  committee  on  Indian  affairs,  and  one  on  the 
progress  of  Friends'  exertions  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people  of  colour.  In  addition  to  information 
oontained  in' the  former,  Thomas  Amett  gave  the 
meeting  some  account  of  a  visit  made  by  him  to 
the  Shawnee  settlement,  accompanied  by  another 
Friend* 

Sixth  Mokth  1st,  Sixf  h  Day. — ^Two  sittings 
were  held,  in  which  Uie  remainder  of  tfas  foreign 
epistles  and  the  General  Epistle  were  passed.  A 
xbinute  of  advice  was  also  adopted,  whi^  had  been 
prepared  by  the  committee,  against  Friends 
engaging  in  hacardous  oommercial  undertakings, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  high  rates  of  interest, 
and  also  against  taking  part  in  such  adventures, 
without  making  themselves  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  extent  of  the  responsibinty  which  they 
thus  take  upon  themselves.  The  reading  of  the 
General  Epistle  and  the  conclusion  of  the  Meeting, 
were  marked  by  solemnity,  and  we  believe  we  may 
add  that  Friends  separated  under  feelings  of  en- 
couragement and  thankfulness. 


DUBLIN  TXAftLT  MSITINO. 

We  subjoin  from  the  pen  of  ai^  esteemed  corres- 

?mdent^  a  sketch  of  the  proceedings  of  Dublin 
early  Meeting,  which,  it  is  oomfortmg  to  observe, 
was  conducted  with  great  harmony,  and  under  a 
lefreshiuff  sense  of  heavenly  regard. 

The  afternoon  sitting  was  occupied  with  the 
eoDsideration  of  the  document  from  New  York 
Yearly  Meeting,  relative  to  the  proposed  eonfer- 
«ioe  at  Baltimore,  the  roading  of  which  brought 
the  meeting  under  a  deep  exercise;  the  way  did 
not,  however,  seem  to  open  for  uniting  so  far  in 
the  ooncem  as  to  appoint  a  deputation,  unless  any 
individual  Friend  should  offer  himself  for  the 
service.*    No  such  offer  being  made,  a  minute  to 


*  It  was  understood  that  if  any  Friends  had  felt  a 
Concern  of  sufficient  clearness  to  authorise  them  to  of> 
fer  their  services,  the  Meeting  would  have  willingly 
sanctioned  the  proceeding-— the  minute  adopted  on  the 
•object  was  in  the  following  words. 

**  This  Meeting  has  solidly  and  deliberately  consid- 
ered the  proposition  thus  made  to  us,  and  we  have,  ac- 
cording to  our  measure,  been  introduced  into  eympathy 
with  our  brethren  in  America ;  and  an  earnest  desire 
has  been  felt  that  they  may  be  helped  to  pursue  that 
course,  which,  under  the  blessing  of  the  great  Head  of 
the  Church,  may  tend  to  the  settlement  of  erery  por- 
tion of  the  body  in  harmony  and  pea^e,  and  in  an  unit- 
ed and  living  concern  for  the  adviincement  of  the  cause 
of  the  ever-blessed  Truth .  We  are  sensible  also  of  the 
brotherly  spirit  in  which  this  oonununication  has  been 
made  to  us ;  but  it  not  appearing  to  us  that  we  have  at 
nresent  any  part  to  take  in  the  proposed  conference,  it 
M  concluded  not  to  appoint  a  deputatioa  from  this 


be  sent  to  the  New  Yoric  Yearly  Meeting,  ^ 
brouj^t  in  at  a  future  sitting,  acknowledging  the 
brotherly  spirit  in  which  the  communication  had 
been  made,  and  informing  that  body  of  the  con- 
clusion arrived  at  by  the  meeting. 

Third  Day. — If oniiiig.^-The  answers  to  the 
queries  were  read,  and  the  state  of  society  as  de- 
veloped by  them  considered.  Much  excellent 
counsel  was  handed  to  us;  indeed,  I  harldly  ever 
remember  a  more  favoued  opportunity.  Not 
only  the  strangers,  but  many  of  the  members 
were  led  to  Bp»k  in  a  very  pertinent  and  solid 
manner  to  the  state  of  things  amongst  them* 
Much  was  said  on  the  subject  of  the  fourth  query, 
Ae  training  up  of  .children,  &c.  It  was  observed 
that  Friends  were  at  the  beginning  a  desfMsed 
peoi^e;  but  that  now  the  habits  of  thinking  in 
the  community  were  changed,  and  th^e  was  no 
hindrance  to  assoQiation  with  others;  and  a  fear 
was  expressed  that  more  assimilation  to  the  world 
and  its  spirit  had  been  the  consequence  of  this, 
and  that  more  care  is  needed;  much  advice  to 
parents  was  given.  The  subject  of  books  occu* 
pied  some  attention,  in  reference  especially  to  the 
delu^  of  periodi<»l  reading,  which  embraces 
much  that  is  not  only  frivolous  but  frequently 
noxious  and  immoral.  Friends  were  earnestly 
exhorted  to  beware  how  they  suffer  such  prints 
to  creep  into  their  families,  as  well  as  another  clasi^ 
under  a  more  specious  form,  which  have  a  ten- 
dency imperceptibly  to  leaven  the  mind  into  a 
sceptical  spirit  The  youth  were  affectionately 
uriged  to  take  up  their  daily  cross,  and  not  be 
ashamed  to  acknowledge  themselves  as  Friends;, 
even  in  what  are  called  minor  things,  and  thej 
were  encouraged  to  more  diligence  in  the  private 
perusal  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  afternoon 
sitting  was  occupied  with  reading  the  minutes  of 
the  Meeting  for  Sufferii^  which  were  read  at  the 
London  Yearly  Meeting  of  1848.  These  were 
followed  by  the  school  reports. 

Fourth  Day. — Morning. — Waa  occupied  by 
a  meeting  for  worship.  In  the  aflemoon,  further 
minutes  from  the  London  Meeting  for  Sufferinga 
were  read.  The  remainder  of  uie  sitting  was 
occupied  with  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  Friends 
were  earnestly  exhorted  to  more  activity  in  that 
cause,  and  many  statements,  showing  the  extent 
and  enormity  of  the  continuance  of  wis  evil  were 
made. 

On  Futh  Day. — Morning.— The  sitdng  was 
very  shorty  in  order,  to  allow  &e  sub-committee  to 
meet;  the  minutes  of  the  previous  year,  and  of 
the  standing  oonmdttee  were  read,  lliere  appears 
to  be  still  a  few  Friends  who  are  engaged  in  the 
sale  of  ardent  spirits,  which  occupied  t^  attention 
of  tiie  meeting.  It  was  proposed  that  a  minute 
of  advice  shoidd  be  made  on  the  subject;  but  it 
was  ultimately  thought  not  needful,  as,  ,on  the 
whole,  those  cases  are  diminishing, 

Meeting,  of  which  we  inform  oar  Friends  of  New  York 
Yearly  Meeting,  by  tnnsmitting  thereto  a  copy  of  this 
minute.*' 
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In  the  evening  attii^  which  was  the  final  one, 
and  a  very  solemn  timoi  the  summary  of  the 
aaswefe  to  the  queries  was  brought  in  and  agreed 
upon,  and  four  representatives  were  appoint^  to 
London  Yeiirly  Meeting.  Epistles  to  all  the 
Aiherican  Yearly  Meetings,  and  an  epistle  to  Lon- 
don,  were  brought  in,  read,  and  approved.  After 
the  business  was  concluded,  sevend  Friends  were 
en^ged  in  ministry,  and  bore  testimony  to  the 
.  uniting  harmonising  feeling  in  which  the  business 
had  l^n  permitted  to  be  transacted;  and  the 
meeting  separated  under  a  thankful  sense  of  the 
renewed  mercy  of  our  Heavenly  Father. 

The  meeting  for  worship  on  Sixth  day  morning, 
was  also  a  very  solemn  time ;  testimony  after  tes- 
timony was  horne,  and  Friends  seemed  hardly 
able  to  separate. 

A  meeting  on  the  subject  of  Irish  distress  was 
held  the  same  evening. 


For  Frienda*  Beirlew. 

AMUSEMENTS. 

The  following  letter  was  addressed  by  a  person 
nnee  deceased,  to  a  young  man,  on  the  subject 
of  amusements : 

''Do  not,  my  dear  friend,  as  you  value  your 
sioul,  be  excusing  your  acknowledged  worldliness 
t}y  urging  tkU  or  tibe  other  reasons,  such  as  your 
mtuation^  your  iempiaHoni^  your  connexions — 
out  all  reasoning  short  by  these  inquiries,  What 
do  the  Scriptures  of  truth  declare  ?  what  does  the 
Holy  Spirit  dictate  ?  by  what  rule  will  the  Judge 
of  All  proceed,  wheq  He  sitteth  upon  the  throne 
of  gloiy  f  Put  these  questions  fairly  and  hon- 
estly, and  yon  will  be  convinced  that  conformity 
to  the  world  is  but  another  name  for  ruin.  Yield 
to  cx)nviction,  and  ask  grace  of  the  Lord,  that 
you  may  be  one  of  his  separated  people-r-other- 
wise,  you  may  be  separated  from  him  forever. 
A  Christian  should  be  satisfied  wiUi  nothing  that 
will  not  satisfy  God.  You  say  that  worldly 
pleasures  are  both  innocent  and  necessarv — ^try 
their  innocence  while.  I  am  asking  you  the  fol- 
lowing questions :  Have  you  any  authority  for 
expecting  that  the  grace  and  blessing  of  Ood  will 
sanctify  them  to  your  soul  ?  Do  you  actually  find 
the  cheering  presence  of  the  Lord  with  you  while 
you  are  parti^ing  of  them  f  Oan  you  in  the  so- 
ciety with  which  yon  then  mingle  speak  of  the 
glorious  Gospel?-— of  a  Saviour's  lovef— rof  the 
costly  price  <^  redemption  ?— K)f  a  Christian's  joys 
and  sorrows? — of  a  believer^s  inheritance  and 
crown  ?--^an  you,  and  do  you,  my  dear  friend, 
retire  from  these  amusements  with  a  spiritual 
mind  suited  to  prayer  and  praise  ?— disposed  to 
hold  fellowship  with  the  Father,  and  with  His 
Son,  Jesus  Christ  t — ^Do  they  prepare  the  soul,  by 
cherishing  holy  and  heavenly  affections,  for  the 
joy  of  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect  ?  If 
they  do  not,  0  how  woriUesi  !  Would  yon  have 
BO  objectioD;  while  j<Hning  in  worldly  pleasures^ 


to  meet  the  stroke  of  death,  or  to  hear  the  solemn 
summons,  ''  Come  to  judgment — stand  before  the 
Son  of  Man  V*  And  now,  my  dear  young  friend, 
answer  these  questions  solemnly,  honestly,  as  iii 
the  sight  of  God,  and  then  they  will  be  answered 
honestly ;  and  having  answered  them,  say  whether 
the  pleasures  and  amusements  of  the  world  are 
innocent  or  not.  In  proportion  as  the  heart  is 
filled  with  them,  there  is  no  room  for  God.  Ah  t 
my  dear  friend,  we  have  no  time  to  waste  in 
frivolous  follies,  nor  do  they  suit  our  perilous 
condition  here.  Enemies  are  encamped  against 
our  souls-'-enemies  within  and  enemies  without 
— ^their  power  is  great,  and  the^r  name  "  Legion;" 
and  beside  this^  yet  a  little  while  only  is  the 
light  with  us — death  is  near — eternity  is  at  hand. 
Our  business  is  not  to  trifle,  but  to  prepare  to 
meet  our  (}od — ''  to  watch  and  pray" — to  resist 
the  <<  Evil  One** — ^to  be  humbled  before  the  Lord 
— to  be  trusting,  loving  and  serving  Christ — to 
be  pressing  forward  towud  the  drown  of  life — to  be 
seeking  to  have  an  abundant  entqmce  into  th^ 
everlasting  kingdom.  Oh,  be  not  conformed  to 
the  world — ^it  can  furnish  no  solid  and  abiding 
joy — ^there  is  no  Paradise  below — God  reoonciled 
in  and  through  *  Christ  is  the  only  happiness  of 
the  sbul  of  man — His  fiivour  is  better  than  life— - 
His  salvation  is  a  diadem — a  crown  to  the  meanest 
beggar  that  rcfceives  it — ^His  sanctifying  grace  ifi 
precious^— His  presence  is  light  in  darkness,  comi. 
fort  in  sorrow,  the  foretaste  of  Heaven.  If  you 
look  for  happiness  in  the  Lord,  disappointment 
can  never  reach  you;  for  the  Loi-d  whom  you 
seek  will  not  only  be  the  fountain  of  your  joy, 
but  will  be  the  guardian  of  it  forever  and  ever. 
Secret  i»«yer  is  the  strength  of  Christian  life. 
Oh  let  ^very  day  be  a  day. of  supplication — a  day 
of  pressing  forward — a  day  in  which  the  Lord's 
salvation  is  either  sc^idly  enjoyed,  or  vigorously 
sought — ^a  day  of  great  things,  if  the  Lord  will — 
or  sudi  a  day  of  small  tMnss  as  He  will  not 
despise.  Be  careful  to  avoid  in  tlie  day  that 
which  will  dinder  ]»ayer  in  the  evening ;  the 
common  operations  of  depravity,  if  resided,  will 
not  prevent  your  meeting  God  with  couiidence  to 
ask  His  mercy  and  His  grace ;  but  any  one  sin, 
however  small,  heedlessly  or  wOfuUy  ventured  on, 
will  raise  up,  perhaps  for  days,  perhaps  for  weekSj 
a  wall  of  separatiim  between  you  and  your  God. 


BISB  VEOM  A  HUMBLE  CONDITION. 

In  «  speech  delivered  by  the  Dean  of  Ripon  at 
a  kte  soiree  of  the  Mechanics'  Institution,  Leeds, 
a  few  passages  occur  worthy  of  being  widely  df- 
culated : — 

<.<  I  like  to  think  with  pleasure,  and  satisfaction, 
and  wonder,  of,  the  extraordinary  advancements 
which,  in  the  providence  of  God,  particular  indi- 
viduals have  made,  who  have  just  been  able  to 
apply  the  operation  of  their  minds  according  as 
they  were  able  to  exercise  them,  and  thereby  to 
place  themselves  in  extraordinary  positions  both 
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in  relation  to  their  own  prosperity  and^to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  country.     It  may  be  a  very  familiar 
Bubjecty  but  it  is  one  which  I  do  like  to  think 
of,  and  I  will  just  allude  to  it.     There  was  a  young 
man  who  was  the  youngest  of  thirteen  chOdren, 
and  his  father  a  Tery  poor  man ;  and  the  best  that 
his  &ther  could  do  for  him  was  to  apprentice  him 
to  a  barber.     In  that  humble  class  of  public  life, 
that  respected  individual  demeaned  himself  hon- 
orably, as  long  as  he  chose  to  continue  it.     He 
then  bestowed  his  care,  and  attention,  and  enter- 
prise upon  preparing  the  beautiful  hair  of  our 
heads — improving  it  to  that  degree  that  it  should 
be  fit  to  make  a  wig  of.     In  that  he  excelled  also. 
Then,  he  betook  himself  to  the  improvement  of  a 
weed  which  I  have  seen — and  which  is  little  more 
than  like  a  weed — I  mean  the  cotton  plant  of 
Carolina.      He  betook  himself  to  improve  the 
manufact-ure  of  cloth  made  out,  of  that  weed.     He 
gained  great  success,  adding  meroly  to  the  ac- 
quirements which  he  possessed — which  you  may 
suppose  were  very  slender— the  knowledge  which 
he  could  picjk  up  by  associating  with  his  fellow- 
men  :  he  gained  that  success  which  enabled  him 
to  decide  the  wars  of  the  linen  and  the  cotton,  so 
that  a  vestment  should  be  made  all  of  cotton. 
That  barber's  apprentice,  that  honorable  improver 
of  our  hair  for  the  purpose  of  a  wig,  was  Sir  Rich- 
ard Arkwright,  afterwards  high  sheriff  of  his  coun- 
ty, and  who  left  his  family  hi^f  a  million  of  money. 
Well,  I  only  put  that  as  one  instance  of  a  simple, 
plain  man,  honestly  following  the  call  of  Provi- 
dence, using  the  mind  aooordmg  as  God's  provi- 
dence gave  him  the  opportunity  of  drawing  forth 
its  resources — ^throwing  himself  into  the  opening 
which  was  prepared  for  him,  and  thus  gaining  a 
prosperity  exceeded  by  no  man  in  this  country^ 
and  I  am  suro  that  language  is  not  equal  to  say 
the  advantage  which  our  nation  has  received  from 
his  invention,  enabling  him  thus  to  show  the  bene- 
fit of  the  exeroise  of  the  mind,  and  talent,  and 
energy,  and  reflection,  and  desire  for  improve- 
ment in  the  humblest  station  of  life.    I  will  men- 
tion another  case,  because  I  dwell  upon  it,  I  con- 
fess, with  exceeding  interest,  from  my  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  individual.     It  is  no  more 
ihan  forty  years  since,  in  my  travels  in  America, 
I  came  to  New  York,  and  1  called  upon  the  fa- 
mous General  Moreau,  with  whom  I  had  the  plea- 
sure of  being  acquainted.     He  said  to  me,  ''Well, 
bere's  a  strange  thing !  here's  a  ship  to  eo  by  hot 
water !  and  to-morrow  the  trial  is  to  De  made, 
and  I  am  invited  to  be  of  the  party,  and  my 
friends.     Will  you  go  with  me  ?' •     I  accompanied 
€kneral  Moreau  in  the  first  steam-vessel  that  ever 
sailed  upon  the  Hudson,  in  America,  under  the 
auspices  of  Mr.  Fulton,  the  inventoi^-a  man  of 
a  similar  cast  to  Arkwright,  perhaps  with  some 
greater  advantages  from  his  early  education,  buj; 
of  a  similar  tone  and  cast  of  mind;  unsatisfied  with 
what  he  had  done,  atid  what  he  could  do,  dnd  al- 
ways thinking  that  he  could  do  something  better, 
'  and  thankful  for  every  information  he  received 


and  every  opportunity  he  could  gain  in  making 
progress  in  some  improvement;  so  that  from  a. 
painter  in  portraits,  from  a  designer  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  at  last. he  arrived  at  the  extraordinsiy 
eminence  and  success  of  making  the  ^rst  practicd 
efficient  steam-vessel  which  could  navigate  so  se- 
vere a  river  as  the  river  Hudson.  Now,  I  re- 
member with  pleasure  standing  upon  the  deck, 
with  Robert  Fulton,  and  dwelling  with  him  on  the 
subject.  I  remember  asking  him,  ''Do  you  think 
it  will  ever  be  of  any  good  V*  I  recollect  his 
countenance  lighting  up  with  indignation  at  the 
idea  that  any  inventiOQ  of  his  could  fail  of  being 
useful  I  remember  very  well,  just  as  we  a^ 
proaohed  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson,  just  as  it 
abuts  on  the  Atlantic  Sea,  saying — "  What  will 
become  of  us  if  we  drift  out  to  sea?  How  is  it 
possible  that  a  vessel  of  this  sort  can  stand  the 
waves  of  the  ocean  ?"  Well,  when  I  compare' 
and  bring  together  that  day,  with  the  fact  of  the 
steamers  now  crossing  the  Atlantic  in  eleven  or 
twelve  days,  with  a  regularity  and  precision  which 
is  almost  marvellous — whv,  how  is  it  possible  not 
to  see  and  to  be  persuaded  that  there  is  not  a  man 
that  lives,  and  comes  within  the  arena  of  popular 
and  scientific  institutions  like  this,  who  has  not 
opportunity  civen  him  of  beins  distinguished  by 
giving  his  talent,  industry,  and  energy  to  what- 
ever subject  in  the  course  of  his  investigations  and 
inquiries  the  fin^r  of  Providence  may  pdint  out 
to  nim?  It  is  impossible  to  say,  unless  we  be* 
lieve  that  we  have  arrived  at  the  acme  and  fulfil- 
ment of  everything  for  the  good  of  man — it  is 
impossible  not  to  think  that  we  may  be  conferring 
some  great  blessing  upon  our  own  country — that 
we  may,  through  the  means  of  some  individual  in 
the  very  humblest  class,  whose  mind  we  may 
touch,  by  just  giving  him  a  perception  and  an  in- 
tuition of  some  combination  connected  wi^h  sci* 
ence  and  art — we  may  render  him  an  instrument 
of  great  good  to  his  country  and  the  world,  and 
a  source  of  great  happiness  to  himself." — Cham- 
bers' Jourim. 


BALTIMORE  OONFXRENCE. 

The  proposition  of  a  conference  composed  of 
delegates  from  such  Yearly  Meetings  as  should 
unite  in  the  measure,  and  the  objects  contemplated 
by  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  New  York  with  which  it 
originated,  were  particularly  noted  in  the  Review, 
Vol.  1,  page  623.  As  the  time  of  this  conforenoe 
is  nearly  at  hand,  (viz.  the  9th  of  next  month,)  it 
may,  perhaps,  be  interesting  to  somo  of  our  ref- 
ers to  see  the  names  of  the  fiends  who  now  stand 
appointed  to  this  interestinff  and  ref^ponsible  eer- 
vice,  in  consecutive  order.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  all  the  Yearly  Meetings,  except  two,  on  the 
American  continent,  have  united  with  FricnJa  of 
New  York,  afid  appointed  delegates  accordingly. 
They  are  as  follows. 

J^Tew  York    Bichard  Mott^  Thomas  Willis, 
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Henry  Rountree,  Richard  Carpenter;  Smith  Up- 
ton, Wager  Hull,  William  F.  Mott,  Paul  Upton, 
Samuel  F.  Mott,  James  Browu,  and  James  Cong- 
don. 

JVeto  England.*  Rowland  Greene,  John  Os- 
borne, John  D.  Lang,  Stephen  A.  Chase,  Samuel 
B.  Tobey,  David  Buffum,  John  Meader,  Samuel 
Taylor,  Jr.,  and  Samuel  Bovce. 

Baltimore.  Hugh  Balderson^  Richard  H. 
Thomas,  Samuel  Worthington,  Joseph  King,  Jr., 
Nathaniel  C.  Crenshaw,  Jonah  Sands,  William 
A.  Thomas,  John  Scott,  Joel  Cook,  and  Isaac 
Brooks. 

Mfih  Carolina.  Aaron  Stalker,  Thomas  Ken- 
nedy, James  Peele,  Richard  Mendenhall,  Nereus 
Mendenhall,  and  Joshua  Stanley. 

Indiana,  George  Carter,  Elijah  Co^,  Henry 
Wilson,  William  Hobbs,  Jacob  Elliott,  ^lisazer 
Beales,  Thomas  Evans,  Joseph  Doan,  and  Josej^ 
Cox. 


THE  BORDER  LAND. 

I  hiiTe  been  to  a  land,  a  Border  Land, 

Where  there  was- but  a  strange,  i|ini  light; 
Where  shadows  and  dreams,  in  a  spectral  band 

SeemM  real  to  the  aching  sight. 
I  scarce  bethought  me  how  there  I  came, 

Or  if  thence  I  should  pass  again, 
Its  morning  and  night  were  marked  by  the  flight, 

Or  coming,  of  wo  and  pain. 

But  I  saw  from  this  land,  this  Border  Land, 

With  its  mountain  ridges  hoar, 
That  they  looked  across  to  a  wond'rous  strand, — 

A  bright  and  unearthly  shore. 
Then  I  turned  me  to  Him,  f<tA«  Cr»«ft/CM/," 

In  most  humble  faith  and  prayer, 
Who  bad  ransom'd  with  blood  my  sinful  sou!. 

For  I  thought  He  would  call  me  there. 

Tet  nay :  for  awhile  in  the  Border  Land 

He  bade  me  in  patience  stay, 
And  gather  rich  fruits,  with  a  trembling  hand, 

Whilst  He  chased  its  glooms  awaiy ; 
He  had  led  me  amid  those  shadows  dim, 

And  shown  that  bright  world  so  near. 
To  teach  me  that  earnest  trust  in  Him 

Is  "  the  one  thing,  needful "  here. 

And  so  from  the  land,  the  Border  Xand, 

I  hare  turned  me  to  earth  once  more; 
But  earth  and  Hs  works  were  such  trifles,  scann'd 

By  the  light  of  that  radiant  diore. 
And  oh !  should  they  ever  possess  me  again 

Too  deeply,  in  heart  and  hand, 
I  must  think  how  empty  they  seem'd,  and  vain 

From  the  heights  of  the  Border  Land. 

The  Border  Land  hath  depths  and  vales. 

Where  sorrow  for  sin  was  known ; 
Where  small  seemM  great,  as  weighed  in  scales. 

Held  by  God's  hand  alone. 
'Twas  a  land  where  earthly  pride  was  naught, 

Where  the  poor  were  brought  to  mind,    ■ 
With  their  scanty  bed,  their  fireless  cot, 

And  their  bread,  so  hard  to  find. 

*  John  Warren,  since  deceased,  was  one  of  the  num- 
ber. 


But  little  I  heard  in  the  Border  Land 

Of  all  that.passed  below ; 
The  once  loud  voices  of  human  life 

To  the  deafened  ear  were  low. 
I  was  deaf  to  the  clang  of  its  trumpet  call. 

And  alike  to  its  gibe  or  its  sneer,    . 
Its  riches  wete  dust,  and  the  loss  of  all 

Would  then  scarce  have  cost  a  tear. 

I  met  with  a  Friend  in  this  Border  Land, 

Whose  teachings  can  come  with  power 
To  the  blinded  eye,  and  the  deafened  ear. 

In  affliction's  loneliest  hour. 
<*  Times  of  refreshing"  to  the  soul. 

In  languor,  oft  He  brings. 
Prepares  it  then  to  meditate 

On  high  and  glorious  things. 

Oh  I  Holy  Ghost !  too  often  grieved 

In  health  and  earthly  haste, 
I  bless  those, slow  and  silent  hours 

Which  seemed  to  run  to  waste. 
I  would  not  but  have  passed  those  "  depths,^ 

And  such  communion  known. 
As  can  be  held  in  the  Border  Land 

With  Thee,  and  Thee  alone. 

I  have  been  to  a  land,  a  Border  Land  I 

May  oblivion  never  roll 
O'er  the  mighty  lessons  which  there  and  then 
'    Have  been  graven  on  my  soul  I 
I  have  trodden  a  path  I  did  not  know, 

Safe  in  my  Saviour's  hand; 
I  can  trust  Him  for  all  the  future,  now 

I  have  been  to  the  Border  Land.        l.  r.  a« 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

EuE0PK.-rBy  Steamer  America^^OR  the  6th  inst. 
in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  a  motion  was 
made  by  Joneph  Hume  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
extenditig  the  suflfrage  to  all  honaeholdere,  and  es- 
tablishing vote  by  ballot,  triennial  Parliaments,  and 
equal  electoral  districts.  The  motion  was  nega- 
tived, 268  to  »2.  During  the  debate,  the  Ministers 
intimated  that  a  proposition  for  an  extension  of  the 
suffrage  would  be  presented  by  them  at  some  future 
time.  The  Encumbered  Estates  Bill  has  passed 
the  lower  House.  The  Affirmation  Bill,  dispensing 
with  oaths  in  giving  evidence  in  cx)urt8  of  law,  has 
also  passed  by  77  to  73,  but  its  passage  of  the  upper 
House  is  considered  doubtful.  A  bill  for  the  gov- 
ernment  of  the  Australasian  colonies  has  been 
brought  forward  under  the  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  present  government  of  New  South 
Wales,  consisting  of  a  governor  and  legislative 
council,  two-thirds  of  the  latter  being  elected  by 
the  people,  and  one-third  appointed  by  the  crown, 
is  to  be  extended  to  the  other  provinces.  The 
several  colonies,  having  separate  and  distinct  legis- 
laturesf  will  elect  certain  members  to  a  General 
Assembly  of  the  whole  union,  federated  for  certain 

feneral  purposes,  embracing  the  imposition  of 
nties,  the  post  office  department,  the  erection  of  a 
supreme  court,  the  regulation  of  weights  and  mea- 
sures, &o.  &c.  The  colonists  have  also  the  power 
of  altering  their  constitution  so  as  to  establish  two 
legislative  chambers.  An  uniforin  tariff  will  be 
adopted,  and  trade  between  the  aeveral  colonies 
will  be  entirely  free,  as  among  our  own  States.  The 
whole  will  be  presiaedover  by  a  Governor  General, 
appointed  by  tne  crown. 

The  message  of  the  President  of  France  gives  a 
lengthy  exposition  of  the  state  of  the  country,  show 
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ing  that  though  trade  and  busiaese  ffenerally  were 
much  depressed  during  the  first  months  of  the  revo- 
lution, they  have  been  steadily  improving  as  the 
country  advanced  toward  a  settled  government. 
"The  consumption  of  raw  materials  has  fallen 
greatly.  The  iron  trade  has  sunk  from  95,941  tons 
to  45,553  tons  5  coals  from  2.173,000  to  1,796,000 
tons ;  wool  from  138,000  to  80,962  cwt.;  &c.  The 
variation  of  our  foreign  trade  in  1848  can  be  accu- 
rate! v  judged  by  the  custom  house  returns.    In 

1847  the  monthly  average  number  was  lJ,0O0,O00f. 
The  average  number  in  January  and  February 
1848,  was  8,700,000f  March  and  the  next  three 
months  showed  a  steadydecrease  down  to  j^,060,000f. 
The  average  number  of  July,  August,  and  Septem- 
ber, rose  to  a  little  above  8,000,000f.,  and  finally, 
the  last  three  months  of  the  year  presented  an 
average  of  9,000,000f.,  that  is  to  say,  double  that 
of  the  most  agitated  months.''  Agriculture  has 
been  improving.  The  harvest  of  1848  was  more 
than  suificient  for  the  wants  of  the  country,  and  the 
returns  made  of  the  growing  crop  are  very  favour- 
able.    There  will  be  a  deficit  in  the  treasury  for 

1848  of  7-2,l60,000f.,  and  the  deficit  for  1849  is 
estimated  at  180,000,000f  Economy,  and  the 
opening  of  new  sources  of  revetiue  are  recom- 
mended. Of  '*the  June  insurgents''  1570  have 
been  pardoned.  The  following  educational  statis- 
tics are  given :  *'  France  has  6'8  establishments  of 
higher  instruction,  with  6,269  students.  Besides 
the  normal  school,  in  which  there  are  115  pqpils, 
there  are  1226  'secondary  establishments,  with 
106.065  pupils.  There  ar^  also  56  lyceums,  309 
communal  colleges,  and  965  private  establishments. 
Th-i  primary  schools  received  2,176,679  boys,  and 
1,35 1  056  girls,  a  number  of  3,530,735  pupils."  The 
iritervention  in  Rome  is  defended  on  the  ground 
that  France  was  obliged  to  choose  one  of  three 
courses :  to  oppose  by  arms  every  species  of  inter- 
vention, and  thus  come  to  a  rupture  with  all  Catholic 
Europe;  to  allow  the  other  powers  to  re-establish 
the  authority  of  the  Pope  without  limitation,  or  to 
intervoi.i*,  as  she  has  done,  to  restore  the  Pope, 
eecuriag  at  the  same  time  the  liberty  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

The  cholera  has  increased  in  Paris.  On  the  3d 
inst.  119  deaths  took  place  in  the  hospitals. 

Tho  Prussian,  Hanoverian,'  and  Saxon  deputiesat 
Berlin  have  proposed  another  German  constitution. 
The  King  of  Prussia  is  to  be  Protector  of  the  Em- 
pire, and  there  is  to  be  a  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. The  Senate  is  to  consist  of  167  mem- 
bers, half  appointed  by  the  Government  and  half  by 
the  Legislature  of  each  State.  The  represepitatives 
will  be  elected ;  every  free  citizen,  unconvicted  of 
crime,  and  twenty-five  j^ears  of  age,  to  be  an  elec- 
tor ',  HHil  every  one  eligible  to  be  a  representative 
who  has  been  three  years  a  citizen,  and^.who  is 
thirty  years  of  age.  It  remains  to  be  ^en  how 
many  Governments  will  accept  this  constitution. 

The  Hungarians  have  defeated  an  Ausftian  force 
in  south  eastern  Hungary,  and  driven  it  into  Walla- 
chia.  They  were  also  besie^inff  Temeswar.  The 
whole  Hungarian  force  uow  in  the  field  is  stated  at 
400,000  men. 

Cholsra.  In  New  York,  on  the  1 9th,  ten  deaths 
reported ;  since  which  the  disease  has  increased. 
On  the  24th,  twenty-one  deaths :  25th,  twenty  five 
deaths.  Cincinnati,  ISth.  fifty-nine  cholera  mter- 
ments,  21st,  twenty-six  of  choleray  twenty  of  other 


diseases,  and  ten  not  ascertained  ;  23d,  sixty  from 
cholera,  eighteen  from  other  diseases^  25th,  one 
hundred  and  twenty-four  interments,  eighty-four  of 
cholera.  St.  Loui^,  for  the  week  ending  17th,  439 
cholera  interments,  76  of  other  diseases.  On  the 
20th,  in  nine  out  of  twelve  cemeterieS)  eighty-one 
^hdera,  31st,  from  eleven  cemeteries,  106  cholera, 
24  others,  2&th,  eight  cemeteries,  93  cholera,  16 
others., 

Philadelphia,  from  the  16th  to  the  33rd,  184  in- 
terments ;— cholera  asphyxia  fourteen,  do.  infantum 
twenty,  do.  morbus  five,  diarrhoea  two;  consumption 
fourteen.  Cases  of  cholera  34.  On  the  2 1st,  ten 
cases,  on  the  32nd  aiid  24th,  five  each.  On  the 
25th,  20  cases  and  eight  deaths  reported. 

Qp  the  20th,  2 1st  22nd  and  23rd,  the  thermome- 
ter in  this  city,  at  three  P.  M.  stood  at  94,  99,  100, 
and  97  degrees  in  ^he  shade. 

Calivornia.— The  steamer  Crescent  City  arrived 
at  New  Orleans  on  the   10th,  in  six  days  from 
Chagres.    Among  the  passengers  were  Col.  Hughes 
of  the  Topographical  Engineers,  and  his  party,  who 
have  been  engaged  in  exploring  and  surveying  dif- 
ferent routes  for  a  railroad  across  the  Isthmus. 
They  report  having  surveyed  an  excellent  route, 
from  Limon  or  Navy  Bay  to  Panama,  the  whole 
distance  of  which,  from  ocean  to  ocean,  is  but  forty- 
six  miles,  and  the  summit  elevation  only  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  feet  above  the  Pacific — the 
greatest  grade  on  the  Atlantic  slope  being  twenty 
feet  per  mile,  and  on  the  Pacific  side  forty  feet, 
with  abttiklance  of  the  finest  timber  and  other  ma- 
terial along  the  route.    Limon  Bay  is  said  to  be  an 
excellent  harbor,  free  from  any  bar,  and  having  a 
suffioient  depth  of  water  for  the  largest  vessels  very 
near  the  shore.    The  steamer  Panama,  the  third  of 
the  Une,  arrived  at  Panama  on  the  6th  of  Fifth 
month,  in  fifty-five  days  and  seven  hours  running 
time  from  New  York,  and  sailed  for  San  Francisco 
on  the  lith,  with.  300  passengers.  .  The  Oregon  ar- 
rived on  the  5th  from  San  Francisco,  and  sailed 
again  on  the  23d.    The  California  arrived  on  the 
2 1  St,  having  left  San  Francisco  on  the  1st,  and  was 
to  sail  on  the  15th  inst.    All  the  passeqgers  at  Pa- 
nama had  secured  transportation  to  Odifornia.   The 
Cr3scent  City  brings  aboi^t  half  a  million  of  dollars 
in  gold  dust  and  specie,  on  freight,  and  the  passen-  . 
gers  about  an  equal  amount  in  dust.    The  former 
accounts  of  the  aoundance  of  gold  in  California  are 
fully  confirmed.     Digging  h^  been  mostly  sus- 
pended during  the  winter,  in  consequence  of  the 
snow,  and  since  the  opening  of  spring  high  water 
has  interfered  with  operations  in  the  streams.    Saa 
Francisco  was  crowded  with  immigrants,  and  habi- 
tations beins  very  scarce  in  comparison  with  the 
demand,  all  kinds  of  buildings,  even  m^re  huts  or 
sheds,  commanded  enormous   rents.     Provisions 
were  also  scarce  and  dear.    Upwards  of  fifty  de- 
serted vessels  were  lying  at  San  Francisco.    The 
immigrants  were  leaving  for  the  mines  as  fast  aa 
possible.    It  is  asserted  that  three  to  four  cnnces  of 
^Id  per  man  was  considered  a  common  day's  work 
m  the  mining  districts.    At  Sacramento  City,  it  is 
said  that  oxen  bring  $200  per  yoke,  flour  S^  per 
barrel,  dried  beef  $75  per  cwt.,  and  board,   exclu- 
ffive  of  lodging,  $20  per  week.    The  people  of  Cali- 
fornia had  as  yet  established  no  Crovemment.    They 
were  anxiously  awaiting  news  of  the  action  of  Con- 
gress.upon  the  subject,  not  having  beard  of  the  fail* 
ure  of  tnat  body  to  act  upon  it. 
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Epistle  from  the  Yearly  Meeting  held  in  Lon- 
don^ by^  adjournmentSj  fromt/u  2*^  of  the 
Fifth  month,  to  the  Uf  of  the  Sixth  months 
inclusive^  1849  ;  to  the  Quarterly  and  MitrUhly 
Meetings  of  Friends  in  Great  Bfiiaiut  Ireland 
and  elsewhere. 

Dear  Friknds  :-^Through  the  grace  of  our 
Lord  JeeoB  Christ,  we  have,  in  this,  our  annual 
asaemblj,  been  favoured,  from  time  to  time,  with 
a  sense  of  the  holy  presence'  whilst  transiicting  the 
weighty  affairs  in  whieh  we  have  been  engaged. 
In  the  reverent  acknowledgment  of  this,  his 
unmerited  mercy,  we  salute  yon,  our  dear  absent 
friends,  and  bid  you  also  be  of  good  cheer,  and 
put  your  trust  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

It  was  the  language  of  the  Most  High  through 
his  prophet  of  old,  "They  shall  not  be  ashamed 
that  wait  for  me."  It  is  cause  of  heartfelt  thank- 
fulness, that  as  a  religious  society,  we  ha^e  been 
led  to  a  practical  appreciation  of  the  blessedness 
of  a  lowly,  reverent  waiting  upon  Ood,  and  to  a 
belief  in  the  immediate  teaching  of  his  Holy 
Spirit  This  is  the  ground  of  our  testimony  to  the 
nature  of  spiritual  worship,  and  to  the  source  and 
authority  of  gospel  mimstry.  May  we  all  be 
true  to  our  profession :  may  each,  in  a  concern  for 
the  good  of  his  own  soul,  and  for  the  wel&re  of 
his  brethren,  seek  to  draw  nigh  unto  Ood  in 
spirit ;  reverently  to  feel  after  Him  who  is  riot 
far  from  every  one  of  n9.  To  those  who  unite 
together  to  worship  Ood  after  this  sort,  in  humble 
dependance  on  the  help  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  He 
mskmsly  condescends  to  make  Himself  known 
for  their  refineshment  and  strength,  however  small 
may  be  their  numbers.  Were  these  high  pri- 
vileges adequately  appreciated,  the  attendance  of 
all  our  religious  meetings  would  be  felt  b^  us  not 
only  as  a  duty,  but  often  even  as  a  delight;  and 
whilst  highly  estimating  the  blessing  of  a  livine 
goepei  ministry,  where  the  Lord  may  be  pleased 
to  eonfer  iliia  giit^  we  shoukl  not  be  dependant 


upon  it,  nor  unduly  discouraged  where  it  may  not 
be  found. 

We  believe  tihat  many  seeking  minds  among 
the  different  denominations  of  Christians,  whose 
eyes  have  been  partially  opened  to  the  corruptions 
in  the  professing  church  of  Christ,  and  who  have 
been  led  to  deare  their  removal,  are  still  but  very  • 
hnpeifectly  alive  to  the  truth,  lliat  human  inter- 
vention is  not  essential  to  the  public  'Worship  of 
God..  '  Under  the  idea  that  it  is  in  v^in  to  assemble 
for  this  purpose  without  a  preacher,  the  character 
of  Christ  as  the  ever  present  head  and  all-sufficient 
helper  of  his  oWn  church,  is  not  fully  recognized; 
the  individual  part  which  appertains  to  each 
living  member,  is  but  imperfectly  felt,  and  the 
blessed  Apostolical  doctrine  of  the  manifestation 
of  the  Spirit  given  to  every  man  to  profit  withal, 
and  the  consequent  distribution  of  gifts  to  the 
different  members  of  the  body  for  the  edifying  of 
the  whole  in  love,  are  to  a  large  extent  virtuallj 
lost  sight  of  or  denied.  How  important,  theni 
is  it  that  the  testimony  which  Ihe  Lord  has  fi;iveu 
us  to  bear  in  reference  to  these  thbgs.'  should  be 
consistently  maintained  in  the  life  and  power  of 
the  gospel ;  that  others  beholding  their  practical, 
excellence,  may  be  thereby  brought  to  the  full 
acknowledgment  of  the  Truth. 

It  was  a  remaii:able  characteristic  of  the  gospel 
labonrs  of  those  who  were  raised  up  by  the  power 
of  the  Lord,  and  rendered  instrumental  to  'the 
revival  of  primitive  Christianity  in  the  gathering 
of  our  religious  Society,  that  they  sought  to 
bring  their  hearers  off  from  all  dependance  upon 
man.  They  bore  testimony  to  Christ  as  their 
Redeemer  and  Mediator,  as  their  Prophet,  Priest 
and  King.  He  was  their  refuse,  their  hope,  and 
their  onfy  dependance;  and  m  his  love,  they 
sought  to  bring  others  to  a  holy  settlement  upon 
Him,  the  one  true  feundatlon,  and  to  leave  them 
there.  Building  on  this  foundation,  their  work 
stood;  and  it  was  a  work  which  the  Lord  owned 
in  the  large  diffusion  of  the  Truth  in  doctrine  . 
and  practice  through  their  means  in  the  earth. 
They  had  no  new  truths  to  deliver,  but  it  was 
their  honest  concern  to  bring  men  to  the  fulness 
of  the  truths  declared  by  our  Lord  and  his  apos- 
tles, and  to  the  living  experience  of  them.  We 
believe  these  truths  and  this  experience  to  be  the 
unchangeable  heritage  Of  the  Lord's  people  to  the 
end  of  time. 

It  is  a  blessed  tlung  to  have  the  heart  irolj 
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oonverted  to  God,  and  thereby  to  have  a  part  in 
'   that  corenaiit  of  light,  life  and  love  which  He 
hath  made  with  his  people  throagh  Him  who  died 
for  them.    Bat  after  the  beginning  of  the  work 
of  grace  has.  been  known,  many  are  the  conflicts 
of  Uie  Christian's  warfare— :a  warfiure  in  which 
'Hhe  flesh  Insteth  against  the  Spirit,  and.  the 
Spirit  against  the  flesh."     Yet  to  those  who, 
putting  their  tmst  in  the  Captain  of  their  salva- 
tion, give  not  up  the  conflict,  He  imparts  a  faith 
and  a  strength  whereby  they  are  led  on  from 
victory  to  victory ;  and  He  at  times  cheers  them 
with  the  hope  of  the  crown  which  will  never  fade 
away.     0 1  that  we  had  every  one  of  ns  main- 
tained this  warfare,  that  we  had  never  grown 
oold  in  our  love  to  Christ;  that  the  earthly  mind 
and  the  worldly  mind  had  never  found  place  with- 
in OS  and  amongst  us.     How  abnndant  might 
then  have  been  the  fruit  upon  our  branches  to 
the  praise  of  God's  holy  name  I    It  may  be  that 
there  are  those  who,  after  having  known  the  Lord 
and  the  preeiousness  of   his  truth,  have  been 
sufieriog  year  to  pass  away  after  year,  in  which, 
through  unwatchfulness,  or  the  love  of  Dther 
things,  they  have,  to  a  great  degree,  ceased  bear- 
ing fruit.     Awful  is  the  thought  of  opportunities 
of  usefulne^  unimproved,  of  the  seasons  in  whidi 
the  great  and  good  Husbandman  may  have  been 
seeking  fruit  and  finding    none;    but  such  is 
the  sense  that  we  have  of  the  tenderness  of  our 
Saviour's  love,  and  of  his  gracious  intercession 
with  the  Father,  that  we  cannot  doubt  that  even 
for  such,  there  is  hope.    It  is  true  they  cannot 
recover  the  strength  of  their  days  to  devote  them 
to  the  service  of  the  Lord ;  but  He  is  able  and 
willing  to  revive  his  work  in  the  midst  of  the 
years ;  if  ihej  return  unto  Him,  He  will  return 
unto  them,  and  not  only  brighten  their  evening, 
but  cause  them  to  bring  forth  fruit  in  <^d  age. 
r  That  which  quickens  and  keeps  the  soul  alive 
unto  God,  and  by  which  we  are  ma  ?e  fruitful  to 
his  praise,  must  come  from  Him.     We  thankfully 
acknowledge  that  from  age  to  age,  the  promise  of 
our  Lord  to  his  disciples  has  been  fulfilled  in  the 
experience  of  his  pe<^le,  even  that  the  Father 
would  send  them  another  Comforter,  who  should 
abide  with  them  for  ever;     ''When  He,  the 
Spirit  of  truth,  is  come,"  said  Christ,  "  Ho  will 
guide  you  into  all  truth."    The  Holy  Spirit  con- 
trols and  purifies  the  affections;  those  in  whom 
it  is  suffered  to  work  hate  evil ;  and  through  its 
sanctifying  power  man  is  fitted,  in  infinite  coude- 
soension,  to  become  the  temple  of  the  living  God. 
The  church  of  Christ  is  spoken  of,  in  Apostolic 
times,  as  a  spiritual  house  composed  of  lively 
stones,  a  temple  in  which  the  Lord  reveals  his 
power  and  glory.    The  lively  stones  are  "they  who 
are  brought  nigh  unto  God  by  faith  in  his  dear 
Son,  and,  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
fashioned  and  made  meet  to  occupy  their  appoint- 
ed place  in  that  building,  of  which  Christ  is  the. 
foundation  and  the  chief  comer  stoned     As  they 
abide  in  Him,  whatever  be  their  circumstances,  i 


whatever  the  infirmities  of  their  nature,  whether 
their  talents  or  endowments  be  small  or  lam, 
they  all  have  their  part  in  the  building ;  and  fie 
who  appoints  them  their  place  will  give  them 
their  capacity  for  usefulness  in  his  church. 
Earnestly,  therefore,  do  we  desire  that  all  our 
dear  friends,  and  those  espeeiaUy  to  whom  ihe 
present  may  be  a  day  of  much  discooiagement, 
in  the  consideration  of  the  smallness  of  their 
numbers  in  their  respective  neighbourhoods,  and 
of  their  many  outward  disadvantages,  may,  in 
sim^de  dependanoe  upon  the  hdp  cf  their  Lord, 
come  forward  and  take  their  right  place  in  hia 
house  and  fasuly. 

We  haveofi«Dhad  to  reminjl  our  friends  of  the 
duties  of  plainness  and  modecatian  in  reference  to 
dress.  Witibout  any  diminution  of  interest  on 
this  point,  we  feel  it  right  at  the  present  time  to 
advert  more  particularly  to  those  duties  with  re- 
lation to  the  furniture  of  our  honses  and  o«r 
general  manner  of  living.  We  are  apprehensive 
that  ai  degree  of  display,  of  luxury  and  of  self- 
indulgence,  has  crept  in  amongst  us,  tending  not 
only  to  gratify  the  v^  mind,  but  more  at  lees 
to  benumb  the  spiritual  fiMulties :  and  the  efleet 
is  <^ten  not  less  injurious  upon  the  children  of 
those  who,  in  these  particulars,  are  departing 
from«our  testimonies.  We  fear  also  that  some, 
who  are  in  moderate  or  even  in  limited  drcan- 
stances,  being  led  away  by  a  desire  to  imitate 
those  whose  means  are  more  ami4e,  hare  been 
induced  to  set  out  in  life  on  a  scale  of  expendi- 
ture unsuited  to  their  income,  and  have  thereby 
been  led  into  a  course  which  has  ended  in  ruin  ; 
and  where  this  may  not  have  been  the  result, 
their  time,  their  strength  and  their  hearts  have, 
in  consequence  of  the  efforts  to  meet  such  expen- 
diture, been  absorbed  by  the  pursuits  of  business 
to  a  degree  detrimental  to  their  religious  growth, 
and  to  their  usefulness  in  the  church.'  We  feel 
at  the  same  time  a^  concern  that,  whilst  restrained 
from  a  vain,  a  self-indulgent,  or  an  imprudent 
expenditure  on  themselves  and  their  fancies,  our 
dear  friends  maybe  pressed  from  parsimony 
and  the  snare  of  accumulating  property,  to  their 
own  and  their  children's  hurt.  Bather  let  them 
regard  the  larger  means  which  the  self-restraint 
we  have  recommended  would. leave  at  their  dis- 
posal, as  adding  to  theur  stewardship  for  the  alle- 
viation of  poverty  and  wretchedness,  and  for  the 
good  of  their  neighbour. 

Our  several  Quarterly  and  other  Meetings  have 
in  usu^  course  forwarded  to  us  accounts  of  the 
sufferings  of  our  members  in  support  of  our  testi- 
mony against  ecclesiastical  demands.  The  ameont 
thus  reported,  including  the  costs  and  charges  of 
distraint,  is  upwards  of  Ten  Thousand  Pounds. 
We  feel  the  value  of  this  our  ancient  testimony 
to  the  freeness  of  gospel  mimstry  and  to  ths 
supremacy  of  Christ  in  his  church ;  and  we  afresh 
desire  that  all  our  dear  friends  may  be  concerned 
to  uphold  it  in  intcffrity,  consistency  and  faith- 
fulness, yet  with  all  Chxistian  meekness. 
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Episties  hare  been  reoeiyed  and  tead  from  onr 
dear  fnends  in  Irelaad,  and  those  of  the  several 
Yearly  Meetings  in\Nbrth  America.  These  writ- 
ten testimonials  of  love  oontanne  to  be  very  ac- 
ceptable to  us.  The  correspondence  has,  we  be- 
lieve been  maintained  with  great  uniformity  from 
an  early  period  in  the^history  of  our  religious  So- 
dety.  We  gratefully  feel  that  it  bas  l^n  con- 
dneted  in  the  renewmgs  of  brotherly  sympathy 
and  interest:  hence  we  prize  this  q>istolary  inter- 
course, and  deriie  that  as  between  brethren  of  the 
same  fiiitfa,  it  may  ever  be  ioarried  on  under  the 
influence  of  the  lovd  of  Christ 

The  subjects  of  the  Slav^-trade  and  of  Slavery 
have,  with  much  religious  weight,  formed  a  part 
.  of  the  deHberations  of  this  Meeting,,  during  which 
the  testimony  of  our  Society  in  regard  to  them 
has  been  afresh  set  forth.  It  is,  our  prayer,  that 
it  may  pleaise  the  Lord,  who  ajone  can  do  it,  effeo- 
toally  to  reach  the  hearts  of  all  inisolved  in  these 
abonunations,  bringing  them  into  fear  before  fiim^ 
and  causing  itte  bonds  of  iniquity  to  be  broken, 
and  righteouitaess  to  flow  down  as  a  mighty 
stream.  May  it  oonsiiBt  with  His  will  to  hasten 
tius  day. 

Agitations,  religious  as  well  as  political,  wars 
and  revolutions,  distress  of  nations  and  perplexity, 
mark  the  period  in  which  we  live.  Beloved 
brethren,  let  not  these  things  move  ui^;  let  us 
intiier  receive  them  as  a  renewed  call  to  stead- 
fastness in  the  Lord  and  fluthfnlness  to  our  Chris- 
tian principles.  If  we  are  Chrisf^j  our  inheri- 
tance is  in  that  kinsdom  which  cannot  be  moved. 
If  tiie  Gknlof  Jacob  is  our  refuge,  we  need  not 
fear.  "The,  Lord  sitteth  upon  the  flood;  jetk, 
the  Lord  sitteth  King  for  ever.  The  Loid  will 
«ve  strength  unto  his  people ;  the  Lord  will  Uess 
his  people  with  peace.'' 

Signed,  in  and  on  behalf  of  the  Meeting,  by 
CHgobgb  Staobt,    . 
Clerk  of  the  Meeting  this  year. 


BXVJJEW  OF  THE  MEXIC^  WAR. 


BT  JUDOB  JAT. 


The  following  are  some  of  the  notices  |^n  of 
this  able  and  verv  interesting  work,  on  its  first 
appearance  from  the  press : 

^'  This  is  a  I2mo.  volume  of  833  pages,  in  which 
the  history  and  effects  of  the  Mexican  war  are 
discnssed  with  a  Christian  spirit.  The  writer 
takes  the  ground  ^t  the  war  was  provoked  on 
our  part,  and  was  prosecuted  fof  conquest;  with  a 
view  to  strengthen  the  slaveholding  interest. 
Hie  conduct  of  our  public  men  in  relation  to  the 
war  is  commented  upon  in  severe  terms.  The 
work  contains  much  curious  information  in  rela- 
tion to  the  history  of  the  war,  which  has  never 
before  been  coHeoted  in  one  document.  It  is  an 
exceedingly  interesting  yfork," -^Boston.  Mer. 
Jour,,  April  26,  1849. 

'^  The  subject  is  treated  politically,  economi- 
oally  and  ethically.    The  volume  pves  a  lively 


and  impressive  picture  of  the  evils  of  war,  and 
pcbposes  a  scheme  for  its  prevention  in  future."-— 
BoHon  Caurur^JprU  26, 1849. 

"  He  seises  the  great  hinges  of  the  whole  sub* 
ject,  and  probies  every  thing  to  tiie  bottomi  He 
is  throughout  bold,  plain-spoken  and  pungent. 
Be  is  also  striotiy  impartial-i-eo  much  so,  that  no 
man  could  tell,  from  anytiiing  in  this  Review, 
whether  he  is  a  Whig  ^r  Democrat.  He  seems 
not  to  have  inquired  to  irhat  party  a  wrong-doer 
belongs;  btit,  whenever  he  finds  men  of  any  party 
concerned  in  originating,  abetting  or  supporting 
the  war,  he  rebukes  them  with  unsparing  fidelity. 

"  It  is  a  powerful  work,  a  masterly  perform- 
ance;  and  every  American  citizen,  every  person 
that  has  heard  of  the  Mexican  war,  would  do  well 
to  peruse  ibis  fearless,  impartial,  most  tiiorou^ 
exposure  of  its  wickedness  as  the  crowning  act  of 
a  cuninngly  devised  and  long  pursued  scheme  to 
extend  slavery  over  countries  previously  fi^ee,  and 
thus  perpetuate  its  control  over  our  own  national 
government,  through  all  coming  time.  Here  is 
the  upshot  of  the  work;  and  in  support  of  his 
positions,  tiie  author  has  aocttmulated  a  mass  of 
facts  and  documentary  proofs  that  will  surprise 
even  the  best  informed  among  us.  It  evinces  a 
vast  amount  of  labour  and  research.  It  is  a  great 
store-house  of  reliable  inf(^mation  respecting  the 
ori^n,  objects  and  results  of  the  war.  It  is  quite 
brief  in  the  discussion  of  its  topics,  yet  covers 
noarlv  350  duodecimo  pages,  rendered  more  read- 
able by  being  divided  mto  thirty-seven  chapters. 
A.  work  of  such  power  cannot  fail  to  leave  its 
mark  on  the  public  mind.  Its  honestv,  impar- 
tiality and  unfaltering  earnestness,  not  less  than 
its  richness  and  its  power,  will  win  golden  opinions 
for  it  from  right-minded  men  of  all  parties. 
Judge  Jay  is  widely  known  as  one  of  our  most 
vigorous  and  accomplished  writers ;  and  this  vol- 
ume'is  decidedly  tiie  ablest  production  that  has 
ever  come  from  his  pen.  It  is  truly  a  book  for 
the  times ;  many  of  its  details  are  exceedingly 
interesting;  aQd  we  advise  every  one  to  get  the 
boolp,  and  read  it  all  in  course*  The  chapter  on 
J.  Q.  Adams  is  alone  worth  the  price  of  the  whole 
book  twice  oYer.*'—>^dvoCfiit  of  Peace,  for  April 
ai^d  May,  1849. 

"  A  well  printed  12mo.  volume.  Its  author  is 
a  writer  of  well  known  power ;  and  this  volume 
is  one  eminently  characteristic  of  his  peculiar  turn 
of  mind.  It  is  a  very  able  and  powerful  expose 
of  the  iniquities  and  wrongs  oftke  Mexican  tear, 
and  of  (lie  cost  of  aU  wars.'* — Boston  Mbs. 
jfpn/ 26,  184fe. 

"  The  reputation  of  Mr.  Jay  as  a  philanthropist, 
man  of  honour  and  integrity^  and  a  clear  and 
vigorous  writer,  will  command  attention  to  every 
production  of  his  pen ;  and,  in  the  present  case, 
the  reader  will  be  amply  rewarded  for  whatever 
study  and  care  he  may  devote  to  the  examination 
of  this  work.  It  presents  a  lonff  array  of  facts 
that  could  not  have  been  collected  without  patient 
rese&reh  and  indefatigable  industry.    BIr.  Jay 
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has  perfenned  a  good  servioe  to  the  cause  of  poli- 
tical  moralhy  by  the  Tindness  and  power  with 
which  he  sets  forth  the  prindphn  of  Steroal 
Justice  in  the  midst  of  party  ckmour  and  military 
halluciiiation.  He  shows  up  without  disguise, 
but  without  ezagssration,  the  miseries  that  are 
inseparaUe  from  olavery  and  War.  He  writes 
not  as  a  partisan  nor  a  pc^itidan.  The  pictures 
which  he  draws  of  the  horrors  of  civilized  war&re, 
are  terrible  in  their  trntiifulness. — ^The  collection 
of  facta  exhibiting  the  whole  Texas  con8|nnicy 
from  its  outset,  is  veiy  interesting.  We  eaarnestly 
commend  Judge  Jay's  book  to  «thoBe  who  would 
comprehend  t£e  origin,  objects  and  true  nature 
of  the  Texas  iniquity."— JV.  Y.  Tribune^  JiwU 
28,  (Nu^  Jlfey  3, 1849. 

<<Thia  treaftse  is  yery  far  from  pandering  to 
national  canity ;  but  we  believe  that  the  mature 
and  unbiassed  judg^nt  <tf  poaterity  will  endorse 
its  verdict  as  true.  The  feurful  preponderance  of 
^e  slave  inteiest  in  our. xiational. councils,  and  its 
bold  and  subtle  schemes  for  extending  and  cbn* 
aolidating  its  own  power,  are  exposed  calmly  and 
clearly,  with  a  weight  of  evidence  which  cumot 
resbted.''— ini^poM^^  May  B,  18 19. 

<<  We  shall  be  misjtaJken  if  this  work  does  not 
produce  a  mighty  sensation  through  the  land."—* 
Boston  Repwier,  April  26, 1849. 

THSSTKLLAR  VNIYJEBSB. 

Among  those  stars  which  are  visible  to  the 
naked  eye,  there  are  many  thousands  respecting 
which  the  telescope  has  detected  .circumstances  o1 
the  highest  physical  interest,  by  which  they  have 
become  more  closely  allied  with  our  ow^  system, 
and  by  which  it  is  .demonstrated  that  the  same 
material  laws  which  cderce  the  planets,  and  give 
stability,  uniformity,  and  i  harmony,  to  their  mo- 
tions, are  also  in  operation  in  those  remote  regions 
of  the  universe.  We  shall  first  notice  some  of  the 
inost  r^markbble  discoveries  respecting  individuals 
amon^  the  visible  stars,  and  shall  afterward 
exphun  those  which  relate  to  the  arrangement  of 
tiie  collective  mass  of  stars  which  compose  the 
visible  firmament,  and  the  result  of  those  re- 
searches which  tile  telescope  has  enabled  the 
astronomer  to  make  in  more  remote  regions  of  the 
universe. 

Periodic  Sfars, 

The  stars  in  general,  as  they  are  stationary  in 
their  ^^parent  positions,  are  equally  invariable  in 
their  apparent  magnitudes  and  lightness.  To 
this,  however,  there  are  several  remarkable  excep- 
tions. Stars  have  been  observsedyBuffioiently  nume- 
rous to  be .  regazded  as  a  distinct  olass,  which 
exhibit  periodical  changes  of  appeaxanoe.  Some 
undergo  gradual  and  alternate  increase  and  diminu- 
tion of  magnitude,  varying  between  determinate 
limits,  and  presenting  these  variations  in  equal 
intervals  of  time.  Some  are  observed  to  attam 
a. certain  maximum  of  magnitude,  firom.  which 
they  graduaUy  and  regnhirly  decline  until  they 


altogether  disappear.  After  remaining  for  a 
certain  time  invisible,  they  reappear  and  ^vdualiy 
increase  till  they  attain  their  maximum  splendour, 
and  tiiis  succession  of  changes  is  regularly  and 
periodically  repeated. 

Snob  objects  have  been  denominated  periodic 
dors.  The  most  remaricableofthis  class  is  the  sttf 
called  ONnXeron,  in  tiie  neck  of  the  Whale,  whidi 
was  first  observed  Vy  David  Fafaridus;  on  the  IStii 
August,  1596.  This  star  retains  its  gieateie 
brightness  for  about  fourteen  days;,  being  then 
equal  to  a  large  star  of  the  second  niignitade. 
It  then  decreases  continually  for  three  months 
until  it  becomes  invisiUe.  It  remains  invisible 
for  five  months,  when  it  again  reappears^  and 
increases  gradually  for  tiiree  months  until  it 
reooveiB  its  maximum  splendour.  GRiis  ib  the 
general  succession  of  its  phases.  Its  entire  period 
is  about  834  days,  lliis  period  is  always  the 
same,  but  the  gradations  of  brighteess  through 
which  it  ^passes  are  said  to  besubjedi  to  variation. 
Hevelius  states  that  in  the  interval  between  1672 
and  1676  it  did  not  appear  at  all. 

The  star  called  JUgol,  in  the  head  of  Mtduw^ 
in  the  oonstellatioii  of  PerseuSy  affords  a  striking 
example  of  the  rapidity  witih  which  these  pe- 
riodi<»l  changes  sbmetimes  succeed  each  other. 
This  star  generally  appears  as  oke  of  the  saoond 
magnitude  f  but  an  interval  of  seven  hours  oecurs 
at  the  expiration  of  every  sixty4wo,  during  the 
first  three  and  a  half  hours  of  which  it  gradually 
diminishes  in  brightness,  till  it  is  reduced  to  a 
star  of  th^  fiomrth  magnitude,  and  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  interval,  it  again  gradually  in* 
creases,  until'  it  reoovers  its  original  magnHude. 


Whatever  be  their  cause,  wese  phenomena 
indicate  an  extraordinary  system  of  rapid  motions 
and  changes  in  distant  regions  of  the  univerae^ 
where,  Us  Shr  John  Harsehel  observes,  but  for 
such  evidenoos,  we  might  conclude  all  to  be  life- 
less^ Our  own  sun  requires  nine  times  the  period 
of  this  star  to  make  a  single  revohition  on  its 
axis,  and  an  opa<][ue  body  suffoiently  large  to 
produce,  a  similar  temporary  obscuration  of  it  to 
a  distant  observer,  would  require  to  revoive  round 
it  in  less  tiian  fourteen  hours. 

Temporary  Stars, 

Pben6mOTa  in  most  respeqts  similar  to  those 
just  described,  but  exhibitinff  no  reourrenoey 
repetition  or  periodicity,  have  been  obswved  in 
many  starst  Thus,  stars  fiom  time  to  time 
appeared  in  various  parts  of  the  firmament ;  have 
shone  with  oxtraordinary  lustre  for  alimited  time, 
and  have  disappeared  fioQaJly,  never  having  beesi 
again  observed.  Such  are  called  the  temporarj 
stars. 

The  first  «tar  of  this  class  which  has  beea 
recorded,  ia  one  observed  by  HippaiehiDS,  12&  B. 
0.,  the  diisappearance  of  which,  is  aaid  to  h«fe 
led  that  astronomer  to  make  his  celebrated  cttta« 
logue  of  the  fixed  star£i,  a  workwhich  has  proved 
in  modem  times  of  greaA  value  jndinteresi  ^  la 
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the  389th  ^ear  of  our  era,  a  star  hlaaed  forth 
near  ajlqmim,  whkh  ahoae  for  three  weeks, 
appearing  ae  splendid  as  the  pknet  Venus,  after 
which  it  disappeared,  and  has  never  since  be^ 
seen.  In  the  years  945, 1264  and  1572,  bril- 
Uaat  stars  appeared  in  the  region  of  the  heavens, 
between  the  constellations  of  Cephmu  and  Casiio- 
feia.  Theaoeonntsof  the  position  of  these  ejects, 
are  obsento  and  nneertain,  bni  Ae  intervals 
between  the  epochs  of  their  .appearance  being 
nearly  ecpial,  it  has  been  oonjeotored  that  thej 
were  sneocssive  retoms  (tf  the  same  periodic 
Star,  the  period  of  which  Is  aboat  ^00  yean,  ot 
po8sil4y  half  diat  intsrval.'*' 

The  appearance  of  the  star  of  1572  was  very 
remarkable,  and  having  been  witnessed  }iy  the 
most  emin«it  astronomers  of  that  day,  the  aeconnt 
of  it  may  be  considered  to  be  wdl  entitled  to  cpn- 


Tveho  Brak$y  hi^pening  to  be  on  his 
return  on  the  evening  of  the  llih  November, 
from  his  laboraUMy  to  his  dwelling<>hoase,  was 
astonished  to  find  a  crowd  of  peasants  gasing  at 
a  star  which  he  was  sure  did  not  e^lst  luilf  an 
hour  before.  This  was  the  temporary  sta9r  of 
15?2.  It  was  then  as  bright  as  the  Do^tar,  and  it 
eontinned  to  increase  in  splendor  until  it  surpassed 
Jupiter  when  that  planet  is  most  brilliant,  and 
finally  it  attained  such  a  lustre,  that  it  was  visible 
at  mid-day.  II  began  to  diminish  in  December, 
fltnd  altc^her  disa|^eared  in  March,  1674. . 
•  On  i^  10th  October,  1Q04,  a  splendid  star 
suddenly  burst  out  in  thcf  constellation  of  S^^ 
peniariui,  which  was  as  bright  as  that  of  1572. 
It  continued  visiUe  till  Oiiober,  1605,  when  it 
vanished. 

To  this  class  may  be  refened  the  cases  of 
numerous  stars  which  have  disappeared  from  die 
firmament  On  a  careful  examination  of  the 
heavens,  and  a  comparison  of  the  objects  observed 
with  former  catiilogues,  and  of  eatabgues,  ai^cient 
<nd  modem,  with  each  other,  many  stars,  formerly 
known  are  now  ascertained  to  be  missing;  and 
dthouffh,  as  Sir  John  Berschel  observes,  Uiere  is 
no  doim  that  in  numy  instances,  these  apparent 
losses  have  proceeded  from  mistaken  entries,  yet 
it  b  equally  certain  that  in  numerous  cases 
there  can  have  been  no  mistake  in  the  observation 
or  the  entry,  and  that  the  star  has  ieally  existed 
at  a  former  epoch,  and  as  certainly  has  since  dis- 

When  we  consider  the  Vast  length  of  many  of 
ihe  periods  of  astronomical  phenomena,  it  is  &r 
from  being  improbaUe  that  these  phenomena 
which  seem  to  be  occasional,  accidental,  and 
springingfrom  the  operatioD  of  no  regular  physical 
eauses,  such  as  those  indicated  by  the  class  of 
Variable  stirs  first  considered,  may  afrer  all  be 
periodic  stars  of  the  same  kind,  whose  appear- 


*If  this  star  shouU  appear  apin  in  about  tha  year 
1880,  and  exhibit  phenomena  similar  to  those  obserred 
in  1572,  its  periodical  character  maybe  considered  as 
determined ;  and  its  flitiire  appoaranees  be  confidently 
^redicted«~-£D. 


anpes  are  brought  about  by  similar  causes..  All 
that  can  be  oertunly  known  respeoting  them  is, 
that  they  have  appeared  or  disa)^wared  once  in 
that  brief  period  of  time  within  which  astrono- 
mical observations  have  been  made  and  recorded. 
If  they  be  periodic  stars,  the  length  of  whose 
period  exceeds  that  interval,  their  changes  could, 
only  have  been  once  exhibited  to  us,  and  after 
ages  have  rolled  away,  and  time  has  converted  the 
future  into  the  past,  future  astronomers  may  wii> 
ness  the  next  occurrence  of  their  phases,  and 
discover  that  to  be  regular,  harmonious  and 
periodic,  which  appears  to  us  accidental,  occasionBl 
and  aneinBlouil.-^Lariiier'«  Ledum. 


MIW  Y&RK  YSABLT  MBWriNO. 

The  printed  minutes  of  that  body  having  re- 
cently come  to  hand,  the  following  extracts  are 
made  in  addition  to  the  information  contained  in 
our  38tb  number. 

Fourth  day  ^fferooon,  ^thnio.  80M.  A  report 
from  the  Committee  to  superintend  the  Board- 
ing School  at  Nine  Partners,  was  read,  as  fol- 
lows : 

''To  ike  Yearly Meding: 

Hm  Committee  having  charge  of  Nine  Part- 
ners Eoardinc  School,  have  continued  their  atten- 
tion to  the  obieot  of  their  appointment.  Some  of 
their  number  have  visited  it  montiily,  and  at  these 
periods  have  paid  attention  to  the  general  con-, 
oems  of  the  Lsstitution,  and,  to  some  extent,  ex- 
amined the  pupls  of  both  departments  in  their 
vluious  stn^es. 

By  the.  minntes  made,  during  these  visits,  it 
appears  tiiat  the  schools,  throughout  the  yesTi 
have  been  good;  the  advancement  of  the  pupils 
has  been  satisfiMHory  to  the  Committee,  and  the 
family  fiivoured  with  general  health. 

Jarvis  and  Lydia  Gongdon  continue  their  'care 
as  superintendents :  their  kind,  parental  govern- 
ment has  been  manifested  in  the  harmony  and 
order  of  the  establishment 

The.schook  are  under  the  ohaige  of  the  same 
well  qualified  teachers;  and  the  Committee  have 
no  hcmtation  in  saying,  that  the  instruction  re- 
oeived  by  the  pupils  is  thorough  and  practical ; 
and  Friends  who  may  b^  induced  to  send  their, 
children,  will  not,  we  think,  be  disappointed  in 
their  literary  improvemoit  It  ocmtinues,  how- 
ever, to  be  a  source  of  much  regret,  that  so  few 
members  oi  our  Societv  are  found  among  the 
students,  and  the  Committee  still  hope  that  some 
way  will  open  for  making  the  Institution  what  it 
should  be,  strictiy  a  Fnends*  school,  where  i^ 
guarded  literary  and  religious  education  may  be 
received  by  the  members  of  our  Society. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils,  during  thie  past 
year,  has  been  one  hundred  and  sixty-six ;  of 
these,  fifty-nine  are  members,  sixty-six  descend- 
ants of  Friends,  and  forty-one  have  no  claim  on 
the  Society.  In  this  mixed  state  of  the  Institu- 
tion^ it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  same  requisi- 
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tions  should  be  made  in  regaid  to  dresB  aad  ad- 
dress, which  might  otherwise  be  the  case,  al- 
though endeavours  are  used  to  have  a  consistent 
appearance  presented. 

Lessons  from  the  Catechism  are  recited,  and 
the  Scriptures  are  read  in  the  schools^  before  the 
pupils  retire  for  the  night. 

The  interest  of  the  Permanent  Eund  has 
been  applied,  in  conformity  with  the  direction  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  twelve  children  have 
participated  in  the  l^nefits.  All  applications  for 
pupils  to  be  received  on  account  of  this  fund,  are 
requested  to  be  made  to  James  Congdon,  Pough- 
keepsie,  Dutchess  County,  or  to  Mahlon  Bay, 
New  York.  We  would  again  urge  Friends  who 
wish  to  send  dieir  children,  to  make  early  appli- 
cation to  the  Superintendent,  especially  in  the 
fall  of  the  year,  before  the  school  becomes  filled, 
or  the  places  engaged.  It  Is  important  also,  that 
they  should  attend  at.  the  commencement  of  the 
term :  when  this  is  not  the  case,  a  loss  is  ezperi* 
enced  by  theacholars,  and  much  additiional  trouble 
given  to  the  teachers  in  the  formation  of  classes, 
particularly  when  pupils  have  not  previou^y  been 
m  the  Institution. 

At  the  general  meeting  of  the  Committee  last 
£J1,  it  was  agreed  to  have  semi-«nnual  examina- 
tions; and  a  sub-committee  was  appointed  to 
attend  in  4tfa  month.  In  consequence,  however, 
of  manv  of  the  pupils  leaving  before  the  close  of  the 
term,  the  design  was,  to  a  great  extent,  frustrated. 

We  believe  th^  examinations  woidd  be 
attended  with  advantage,  and  we  would  encourage 
parents  to  leave  their  children  at  the  soliool  until 
the  vacation  commented.  The  spring  terms  open 
on  the  1st  of  5th  month,  and  the  wmter  terms  on 
the  1st  of  11th  month,  one  month  vacation  being 
allowed  at  the  clqse  of  the  winter,  and  three 
weeks  at  the  dose  of  the  summer  term ;  and  pa- 
rents are  charged  for  the  whole  term,  unless  sick- 
ness prevents  the  attendance  of  their  children. 

Owing  to  the  small  number  of  the  Oommitteie, 
the  removal  of  one  of  .our  number  to  a  distance- 
from  the  Institution,  and  the  decease  of  our  be- 
loved friend,  Caroline  Cromwell,  the  Committee 
would  suggest  the  propriety  of  two.  or  three  men 
Friends,  and  the  same  number  of  women  Friends 
being  added, — or  the  appointment  of  anew  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Inventory  of  personal  property,*  as  taken 
<m  the  1st  of  5th  month,  1849,  ' 
amounts  to  $3,137  11 


Received  for  b(MUfd  and  tuition,  $8,267  15 

General  expenditures,  including  $881. 
74,  paid  in  construction  of  a  bam, 
wagon  house,  &c.,  8,264  45 


Leaving  balance  in  favour  of  the  Insti- 
tution, the  past  year  $2  70 
On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

Wm.  Underhill,  Clerk. 
j^ffM  Partners,  tHh  m.  12(ik,  1849.*' 


It  was  acceptable  to  the  Meeting,  as  furnishing 
evidence  of  the  Committee'^  care  and  attention  to 
the  ixmoera.  It  was  cause  of  regret,  however,  to 
find  that  maoy  of  the  pupils  were  not  members 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  of  course  it  was 
not,  as  a  Yearly  Meeting  School  diould  be,  seleet. 
In  discussing  Uiis  part  of  the  report,  it  became 
evident  that  a  change  of  practice  in  rektion  to 
the  admission  of  pupils,  so  as  to  render  the  Insti* 
tution  select,  was  desirable }  and  it  was  concluded 
to  ref^.the  whole  subject  to  the  care  and  exami* 
nation  of  a  committee,  who,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Friends  who  have  the  superintendence  of 
of  that  Seminary,  were  requested  to  |^ve  careful 
attention  to  the  state  of  the  Institution,  and  re- 
port their  judgment  to  a  future  sitting. 

A  report  was  received  from  the  Committee  of 
this  Meeting,  on  the  subject  of  education. 

It  was  referred  to  the  consideration  of  the  Com- 
mittee appointed  on  the  subject  of.  Nine  Part- 
ners Schodj  for  their  deliberate  attention  to  its 
various  suggestions,  who  .will  report  their  views 
relative  to;  it,  at  a  future  sitting..  I^  is  afl  fol« 
lows;—    .  , 

'<  To  the  Ytarfy  MaMng : 

^<The  Committee  on  Education  report  that 
they  have  given  some  attention  to  their  appoint- 
ment, but  owing  to  the  prevailing  want  oi  interest 
throughout  ou^  Yearly  Meeting  to  encourage  aad 
foster  jthis  interesting  concern,  but  littie  has  been 
accomplished. 

"  By  the  reports  received  from  all  the  Quarterly 

Meetings  ,but  one,  we  are  informed  there  are 

within  the  limits  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  1,064 

children,  between  five  and  sixteen  years. 

31  Family  Schools. 

92  Childron  attend  schools  under  the  care 

of  meetings. 
152  Children  attend  family  schools. 
92  Children  attend  schools  under  the  care 
of  other  meetings. 
120  Children  attend  schools  taught  by  mem- 
bers not  under  the  care  of  any  meeting. 
686  Children    attend   District,    or    mixed 

schools. 
225  Children  do  not  attend  any  school ,  moat 
of  whom  are  receiving  instruction  at 
home. 
'^  The  Committee  have  repeatedly  urged  upoa 
the  attention  of  the  comB^ttee8  of  the  subordi- 
nate meetings,  the  absolute  necessity  for  the  well 
being  of  our  Society,  of  endeavouring  to  establish 
and  sustain  select  sdiools.    In  some  sections  thia 
has  met  a  response  somewhat  cheering,  evincing 
there  are  those  who  are  not  only  iinpressed  wit& 
the  propriety  of  sustaining  such  schools,  but  ara 
disposed  to  make  some  sacrifice  for  the  accoia-> 
plishment  of  this  great  object :  but  in  most  plaoe& 
the  scattered  situation  of  friends,  and  the  difi- 
culty  of  raising  necessary  funds,  have  presented 
obstacles  which  ^re  discouraging.    One  Quarter^ 
after  stating  that  considerable  exe^on  lid  been 
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used  with  some  prospect  of  saceeediiig  in  estab- 
lishing a  seleot  school,  states — 'our  efforts  were 
unavailing,  and  will  continue  to  be,  while  the 
Yearly  Meeting  Boarding  School^  in  its  present 
condition,  is  in  our  midst' 

^<  The  books  recommended  by  the  committee 
are  but  little  used ;  some  of  the  reports  give  re- 
turns of  several  which  contain  sentiments  at  vari- 
ance with  oju  principles  and  practices. 

'^Thirty-one  dollars  have  been  collected  the 
past  year,  and  paid '  over  to  the  Treasurer : 
making  a  balance  now  in  his  hands  of  $67  87. 

''  In  the  minute  of  last  year  continuing  the 
committee  to  the  service,  they  were  requested  to 
propose  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  their  viewa  in  re- 
lation to  any  improvement  within  our  reach  in 
tibe  manner  of  conducting  this  subject  more  effi- 
ciently. Although  the  Oommittee  feel  under 
some  embarrassment  in  attempting  to  comply 
with  the  instructions  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  yet 
as  one  part  of  the  plan  has  not  received  any  favour 
from  the  subordinate  meetings,  the  Oommittee 
would  suggest  the  propriety  of  annulling  so  much 
of  the  plan  as  relates  to  the  ooUectins;  of  •  funds 
for  the  purposes  specified,  and  substitute  in  its 
place  a  general  permanent  fund  for  the  establish- 
ment and  support  of  a  school  or  schools  for  the 
instruction  of  Friends'  children  ezdusivelv;  said 
fund  to  be  raised  as  follows,  viz :  each  adult 
member,  male  and  fetnale,  throughout  the  Yearly 
Meetmg  shall  pay  annuallv  fity  cents;  the 
money  to  be  collected  in  each  Preparative  meet- 
ing ^y  A  joint  committee  of  men  and  women 
Fnends,  and  transmitted  to  a  Friend  who  may  be 
i^pointed  to  receive  and  invest  it,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Committee. 

'<  That  Friends  generally  be  invited  to  make 
donations  to  the  fund  in  addition  to  their  annual 
payments,  and  the  amount  of  bubscriptions  and 
donations  collected  to  be  placed  at  interest,  until 
a  sufficient  sum  be  raised.  It  is  hoped  also,  that 
Friends  in  making  their  wills,  may  consider 
whether  the  gpiarded  education  of  the  children  of 
our  Soeiety  is  not  an  object  towards  which  it 
would  be  right  to  appropriate  a  part  of  the  means 
with  which  they  have  been  entrusted.  The 
Committee  fully  believe,  if  Friends  throughout 
the  Yearly  Meeting  unite  in  this  proposition,  and 
practically  carry  it  out^  an  ample  fund  can  be 
raised,  the  interest  of  which  being  appropriated 
towards  reducing  the  price  of  tuition,  will  enable 
every  Friend  to  educate  his  children  in  schools 
possessing  all  the  requisites  for  acquiring  literary 
knowledge,  under  the  care  of  rightly  qualified 
teaeners. 

An  interestiBg  Report  flrom  the  Trustees  of  the 
Murray  Fund  i^s  rc^d :  it  received  the  Cordial 
Approbation  of  th^  Meeting,  fumishmg  the  cheer- 
ing, belief  that  the  faith&l  application  of  this 
praise- worthy  charity,  while  it  endears  the  beloved 
donor  to  ns,  is,  in  the  lanxniage  of  the  report, 
^'  doing  a  silent  work,"  and  comforting  many  a 
aolitary  dwdling.    The  Report  is  as  fouows : 


''  To  the  Yearly  Meeting  : 

''  The  proceedings  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Mur- 
ray Fund,  from  year  to  year,  are  characterized  by 
BO  much  sameness,  that  they  have  little  that  is 
interesting  to  communicate  to  the  Yearly  Meeting 
in  again  presenting  their  Annual  Report  Donsp 
tions  have  been  nude  to  charitable  institutionS| 
an4  various  publications  have  been  circulated; 
and  we  believe  that  a  blessing  has,  in  many  in* 
stances,  resulted,  although  tfa^  cases  may  not 
have  come  to  the  knowledge  ef  the  Trustees,  to 
cheer  them  in  their  labours. 

<'  The  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  has  been 
appropriated  to  the  Coloured  Orphan  Asylum. 
Iti  this  in^tution  are  maintained  nearly  one 
hundred  and  fifty  children,  and  educated  until 
sufficiently  old  to  be  bound  out  Orphans  of  any 
class  are  interesting,  but  to  the  race  to  which 
these  children  belongs  a  debt  is  owing,  and  to 
provide  for  the  ph  vsi^  wants  of  sueh  as  these,  to 
lead  their  susceptible  minds  to  the  paths  of  mo- 
rality and  religion,  and  also  to  cultivate  their  in- 
tellectual powers,  are  so  much  in  accordance  with 
the  views  of  the  founder  of  this  trust,  that  parti« 
oular  sade^Uon  has  been  felt  in  making  the 
above  donation. 

**  Smaller  appropriations  have  been  made  to  the 
Tract  Association  of  Friends,  the  Home  for  the 
Friendless,  the  Widows'  Society,  and  Friends' 
Sewing  Societies  for  the  Poor.  An  amount  of 
one  hundred  dollars  has  also  been  paid  towards 
building  a  school  house  in  Rahway,  New  Jersey, 
for  coloured  children,  and  twenty  dollars  towards 
the  support  of  the  school.  No  provision  had  been 
previously  made  for  the  education  of  this  dass, 
the  district  schools  being  generally  closed  against 
them,'iuid  they  have  mosUy  been  allowed  to  grow 
up  in  ignorance,  with  all  its  attendant  conse- 
quences. The  school  is  under  the  care  of  a  very 
respectable  coloured  man  as  teach^.  The  aver- 
age number  of  scholars  who  have  attended  the 
past  year  is  about  diirty,  who  have  generally 
made  satisfactory  improvement.  Two  thousand 
copies  of  tfie  Power  of  Religion  have  been  printed ; 
two  hundred  copies  of  Fo^ergill's  Sermons  pur- 
chased, and  the  same  number  of  Evans'  Youthful 
Piety.  The  above  expenditures,  with  nearly  one 
thousand  dollars  through  our  committee  on 
charity,  cover  the  receipts,  with  the  exception  of 
one  hundred  and  sevea  dollars  remaining  in  the 
Treasury  on  the  first  of  Fifth  month  inst 

^^The  total  ainount  received  during  the  year 
has  been  $2502  71,  including  $62  71  on  hand 
at  the  commencement  of  it 

'<  Of  the  Powbr  of  Religion,  1053  copies  have 
been  circulated,  three  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
of  Motf  s  Sketches,  and  four  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  of  Dymond's  Tract  on  War.  Some  of  these 
have  been  sent  to  a  considerable  distance,  and 
many,  we  doubt  not,  are  doing  a  silent  work, 
especially  in  places  which  are  not  flooded  with  the 
superficial  reading  of  the  day.'' 
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In  the  ooune  of  oar  deliberaiioiM  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Aborigines  of  our  country,  who  have 
been  remoyed  from  their  native  soil  to  the  far 
west,  their  ease  was  felt  to  be  a  hard  one,  excit- 
ing commiseration ;  and  it  being  snggested  that 
probably  no  more  efficient  means  of  giving  them 
some  aid  oonldbe  ad<^rted  than  by  raising  a  small 
sum  of  money  for  that  parpose,  the  Meeting  ac- 
ceded to  the  propoSitioD,  and  five  hnndred  dmlars 
having  been  collected  from  Friends  now  in  attend- 
ance and  from  the  Indian  Fund,  it  was  decided 
that  this  amount  be  offered  to  Fnends  of  Indiana 
Yearly  Meeting,  to  be  applied  by  them  fbr  the 
benefit  of  the  Indians,  in  sneh  manner  as  they 
shall  jndge  best;  and  the  Treasurer  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Indian  concern,  was  requested  to 
forward  the  above  amount  to  Thomas  Evans,  who 
we  were  informed  is  the  treasurer  of  a  similar 
Committee  of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting;  and  the 
olerk  was  requested  to  insert  in  the  Epistle  to 
that  Meeting  this  information. 

•^y>«nu>oiK— -He  subject  discussed  yesterday, 
and  referred  to  a  Committee  for  examination  and 
attention.. rektive  to  the  state  of  the  Boarding 
Schoc^  at  Nine  Paitners,  together  with  the  Re- 
port of  the  Committee  to  Uiis  Meeting  on  the 
deeply  interesting  one  of  schools  of  a  character 
saited  to  the  gouded  instroction  of  the  youth, 
made  the  following  Beport;  and  agreeably  to  the 
suggestion  of  the  Committee,  tbe  important  and 
highly  interesting  subjectr  was  referted  to  the 
further  consideration  «Qd  action  of  next  Yearly 
Meeting.  The  Committee  on  Edncatipn  was 
continued. 

"The  Committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the 
8ab|ect  of  raising  a  fbnd  for  the  purpose  of  educa- 
tion, Ac.,  Report,  they  took  the  subject  under 
solid  consideration,  and  no  way  opened  to  act 
therein  at  this  time,  but  they  were  united  in.  pro- 
posing to  the  Yearly  Meeting  to  r^fer  the  subjecik 
to  be  oonsideied  another  year." 

The  Committee  made  a  further  statement  re- 
lative to  the  Boarding  School,  which  was  accepted. 

The  Report  is  as  follows : 

''  The  Committee  we  united  in  proposing  that 

SchoQl  be  made 


the  Nine  Partners 
select,  provided  one  hundrecl  scholars  can  be 
obtained,  to  commence  on  the  first  of  the  11th 
month  next, — otherwise  to  continue  as  heretofore. 
^'  The  following  phm  is  proposed,  via : 
''That  the  Committee  forward  a  circular  to 
each  Monthly  Meeting,  requesting  that  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  to  be  sent  from  each  of  these  meet- 
ings be  forwarded  to  the  Superintendent  on  or 
before  the  first  of  Ninth  month  next.  If  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  scholars  should  not  b^  ofiered, 
the  Monthly  Meetings  shall  be  duly  informed. 

''It  is  believed  if  Friends  are  sufficiently  slive 
to  the  subject,  and  will  send  their  children,  the 
school  may  be  select  the  ensuing  session,  which 
will  be  a  strong  inducement  to  contmue  it  as  such." 


RAILBOAD  TIMS. 

The  New  York  train,  on  the  road  between 
Springfield  and  Boston,  is  taken  from  the  Con- 
necticat  to  the  Atlantic-r-OS  miles  in  3  hours. — 
The  accuracy  with  which  the  time  is  kept  on  the 
Western  Road,  is  wonderful — ^yet  it  is  no  more 
thorough  than  can  be,  and  ought  to  be,  on  every 
fini^ed  and  established  heavy  rail  in  the  conntfy. 
The  books  at  the  Springfield  station  show  that 
during  the  six  months  ending  on  the  let  ci  May 
of  this  year,  the  train  whidb  leaves  Albany  in 
the  afternoon  for  Springfield,  arrived  at  Spring- 
field on  no  day  of  all  those  months  in  more  than 
a  half  minute  variant  firoin  its  schedule  time. 
This  regularity  seems  like  magic  in  its  operation. 

WcTcttier  Spy. 


FRIENDS'  REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA,  SEVENTH  BflONTH  7,  1849, 


We  have  inserted  in  the  present  number,  the 
substance  of  an  opinion  delivered  from  the  bench 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  State,  on  a  subject  in 
which  no  doubt  many  of  onr  readers  feel  deeply 
interested.    As  the  principles  on  which  this  de- 
cision rests  are  applicable  to  the  free  states  in  gene- 
ral as  well  as  to  Pennsylvania,  the  interest  which 
it  is  calculated  to  excite,  is  not  confined  to  this  com- 
monwealth.   It  is  no  part  of  oiur  plan  to  entice 
slaves  to  elope  fiom  their  masters^  we  look  to  very 
dififerent  means  to  eradicate  slavery  frovi  onr  coun- 
try.   We  rdy  upon  legal  and  moral  measarea  Bat 
when  slaves  prefer  freedom  to  servitude;  and  as- 
sume, on  their  own  responsibility,  and  at  their  own 
risk,  what  men  generally  consider  as  their  inalien- 
able right ;'  and  when  we  reflect  that  even  under 
the  Mosaic  law,  inferior  as  it  ^nqnestiouably  was 
to  the  Christian  dispensation,  the  delivery  of  a  fugi- 
tive servant  to  his  master  was  prohibited }  thert 
are  few  things  mors  painful  to  a  feeling  mind  than 
to  witness  one  at  a  number  of  these  absconding 
servants,  ruthlessly  seised  by  an  irritated  master  or 
an  unfeeling   agent,  and  consigned  to  hopeless 
bondage,  with  a  prospect  of  being  sc^d  to  a  planter 
in  the  extreme  South  or  West.    Yet  thb  is  a  cir- 
cumstance which  the  people  of  the  free  states  are 
sometimes  compelled  to  witness,  without  being 
able  to  extend  the  protection  of  their  laws  over 
these  suffering  outca^s  of  humanity.   It  is  tiue,  the 
victims  niay  sometimes  be  released  by  pnrehaoe,  if 
friends  able  and  willing  to  advance  the  neonaaaij 
funds  can  be  found  on  the  spur  of  the  oecaaiiQii. 
But  in  cases  of  this  kind,  the  usual  principles  of 
purchase  and  sale  do  not  ap|dy.    The  pnrchasere 
do  not  give  their  money  for  eqnal  value  in  return, 
and  refuse  the  purchase  when  the  price  is  exorbi- 
tant.    They  give  their  money' to  redeem  their 
I  fellow  men  from  intolerable  oppression  ^  for  what* 
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ever  redeeming  .  circamstaaces  may  sometimes 
attend  the  domesticated  slaye,  the  redaction  of  a 
fugitire  ekve  to  a  second  bondage^  is  scai^ely  tole* 
rable. 

Yet  painful  as  it  is,  the  non-slaTeholding  stiktes, 
by  becoming  parties  to  the  federal  compact,  have 
bound  themselves  to  the  recognition  of  ^n  anthorityi 
on  the  part  of  thie  slave  states  to  recapture  "their  ab- 
sconding slaves,  though  found  under  a  jurisdiction 
which  acknowledges  no  legal  existence  to  slavery. 
By  the  decision  before  us,  which  is  little  more  than 
the  echo  of  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the.  case  of  Frigg  vs.  the  Commonwealth,  the  au- 
thority of  xecapture  is  shown  to  beanexceptioa  to 
the  conmum  law,  as  well  a^  to  the  policy  of  the  free 
states.  Hence,  the  exception  must  be  strictly 
limited  to  its  express  terms.  Every  power  over  the 
subject  of  slavery  which  is  not  plainly  and  posi- 
tively ceded  by  the  Federal  Constitution,  remains 
with  the  states.  While  Judge  Coulter  has  clearly 
shown  that,  the  free  states  are  at  liberty  to  prohibit 
their  officers  from  executing  the  law  of  Congress 
for  the  recovery  of  fugitive  slaves,  and  that  it 
would  be  contrary  to  the  policy  of  Pennsylvania  to 
aid  the  recapture,  it  is  rather  singular  that  he 
should  take  no  notice  of  the  law  of  thfa  com- 
monwealth, enacted  in  1847,  \>y  which  the  judges' 
of  the  state  courts,  and  the  magistrates,  aldermen, 
&c.,  of  Pennsylvania,  are  expressly  prohibited  from 
using  their  official  power  in  the  reclamation  of  fu- 
gitive slaves.  And  it  may  b©  noted  as  a  remark- 
able circumstance,  that  oiA  law  of  1826,  which  pro- 
vided for  calling  the  authority  of  the  state  officers 
in  aid  of  the  recovery  of  fugitive  slaves,  was 
enacted  in  cbnaequence  of  an  application  from  the 
Legislature  of  Maryland;  an^  this  law,  thus  ob- 
tained, was  declared  unconstitiitional  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States;  because  its  pro- 
▼isions  were  designed  to  aocchnplish  the  object  so- 
licited by  our  sister  republic ;  and  this  decision  was 
procured  by  a  suit  in  which  the  State  of  Maryland 
was  the  actual,  though  Prigg  was' the  nominal 
plaintiff.  And  this  decision  having  defined  the 
powers  of  the  general  government,  and  the  rights 
of  the  states  in  relation  to  slavery,  with  a  clearness 
not  previously  given  to  tHem,  the  bill  of  1847  ap- 
pears to  have  been  very  carefully  drawn,  with  an 
eye  to  the  limitations  of  power  described  by  the 
court,  and  thus  we  have  an  act  which  keeps  strictly 
within  the  limits  of  the  Constitution,  and  at  the 
same  time  yields  nothing  to  the  slave  power  which 
the  state  can  legally  withhold. 


Notwithstandhig  Ae  notice  heretofore  taken  of 
the  condition  of  Ireland,  we  have  introduced  into 
this  number  a  striking  extract  from  an  English 
paper,  on  the  doleful  prospect,  and  almost  hopeless 
condition  of  the  population  there.    One  advantage 


may  arise  from  coqtemplating  the  miseries  of  that 
unhappy  kingdom ;  we  may  more  fully  appreciate 
our  own  favoured  condition,  and  look  with  gratitude 
to  the  hand  that  pours  plenty  into  our  lap,  while 
meagre  famine  is  stalking  through  the  Emerald 
Isle.  It  seems  now  to  be  admitted,  that  gratuitous 
assistance,  however  liberal,  can  afford  but  very ' 
partial  relief,  if  it  does  not  actually  increase  the 
evil  which  it  is  designed  to  remedy.  Thus  we 
find  an  island  naturally  fertile,  or  easily  rendered 
productive,  with  a  population  generally  possessing 
their  full  share  of  mental  and  physical  energy,  yet 
sinking  into  hopeless  and  helpless  destitution,  for 
want  of  the  proper  development  of  the  resources 
which  a  bountiful  Providence  has  placed  within 
their  reach.  It  appears  as  though  the  structure  of 
society  in  that  land  must  be  moulded  anew,'  or  the 
existing  miseries  must  remain  ]  unless,  indeed,  thQ 
frightful  alternative  of  the  inferior  classes  being 
removed  b^  famine,  should  put  an  end  to  their  suf- 
fering condition. 

Probably  the  best  use  which  the  people  of  these 
United  States  can  make  of  the  lesson  which  the 
condition  of  that  country  inculcates,  is  to  guard,  as 
far  as  our  individual  inflnence  extends,  against  the 
operation  of  those  causes  which  lie  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Jrish  distress.  Among  those  causes  may  be 
reckoned  the  very  unequal  distribution  of  property, 
the  accumulation  of  the  Lind  in  the  hands  of  a  few, 
aiid  the  obetrnctions  to  its  alienation,  together  with 
the  neglected  education  of  the  labouring  classes. 
To  that  unequal  distribution  of  property,  perhapa 
no  other  single  cause  has  so  powerfidly  contributed 
as  wars  and  warlike  plreparations.  By  these,  the 
products  of  the  labouiing  classes  are  consumed 
without  any  equivalent  returned,  and  vice  and 
irreligioQ  encouraged  among  those  from  whom  th^ 
armies  ^re  always  replenished. 


The  notices  of  Judge  Jay's  Review  of  the  Mexi- 
can war,  which  appear  in  the  present  number,  are 
inserted  with  a  view  of  attracting  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  that  valuable  work.  The  book  is  to 
be  had  at  Friends'  Depository,  No.  84  Mulberry  St. ; 
and  as  many  of  the  advocates  of  Peace  are  of 
opinion  that  the  extensive  circulation  of  this  power* 
ful  exposition  of  the  folly  and  iniquity  of  war, 
would  contribv^te  to  the  pramotion  of  peace,  some 
e/Torta  are  making  to  raise  funds  to  be  applied  to 
the  gratuitous  distribution  of  this  work.  Isaac  Col- 
lins, No.  ISd  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  would  gladly 
receive  contributions  for  that  purpose,  and  will 
take  care  that  they  shall  be  faithfully  applied  to 
the  object  proposed. 

Our  friends  will  no  doubt  unite  in  solicitude  oq 
account  of  the  meeting  which  is  to  convene  at 
Baltimore  on  the  9th  inst.    The  proposal  to  form 
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the  Convention  v^as  rniqueictionably  made  nnder  a 
deep  and  heartfelt  concern  for  the  substantial  and 
permanent  benefit  of  oar  religions  society,  and  a 
sincere  desire  to  promote  true  Christian  miity 
among  its  members,  throoghoat  its  Tarious  depart- 
ments. It  is  therefore  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that 
the  delegates  entrusted  with  this  interesting  service, 
may  be  fevoured  with  the  overshadowing  of  the 
Master's  presence;  and  that  the  measures  which 
Ihey  may  judge  it  their  duty  to  adopt,  or  to  recom- 
mend to  the  meetings  which  appointed  them,  may 
be  conspicuously  marked  by  the  wisdom  which 
comes  from  above,  which  is  pure,  peaceable,  gentle, 
and  easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of  mercy  and  good 
.  fruits,  yet  without  partiality. 


The  Editor  has  received  a  printed  copy  of  the 
Minutes  of  the  late  Yearly  Meeting  in  New  England. 
As  the  meeting  at  New  York  was  held  a  short  time 
previously,  and  considerable  extracts  from  their 
minutes  appear  in  our  paper  this  week,  those  of 
the  former  meeting  are  deferred  until  our  next 
number. 


Died,— On  the  8th  of  Fifth  month  last,  of  typhus 
fever,  at  his  residence,  Pine  Plains,  Dutchess  Co., 
New  York,  John  T.  Hoag,  in  the  5 2d  year  of  his 
age,  a  member  of  Stanford  Monthly  Meeting.  His 
loss  is  deeply  felt  by  his  bereaved  family  and 
friends.  Near  hb  close^  he  was  favored  with  a 
precious  evidence  that  his  dear  Redeemer  had  pre- 

Sared  for  him  a  mansion  of  rest ;  remarking  that 
arkness  Had  passed  away,  light  had  qprung  up, 
and  the  door  of  mercy  seemed  open.  "Jesus," 
said  he,  "  can  make  a  dying  bed,  feel  soft  as  downy 
pillpws  are." 

Died,— At  his  residence  in  Gloucester  City,  N.  J,, 
on  the  23d  ult.,  after  an  illness  of  about  twelve  hours, 
Joseph  Huest,  a  member  of  Woodbury  Monthly 
Meeting,  in  the  53d  rear  of  his  age,  and  recently 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Manchester.  England. 

This  Friend,  with  his  family,  left  his  native 
country  a  little  more  than  eighteen  months  since, 
and  settled  at  Gloucester.  Far  removed  from  those 
who  had  long  known  them,  it  may  he  gratifying  to 
their  friends  to  learn,  the  bereft  survivors  met  with 
hearts  which  could  sympathiase  with  them  in  their 
close  trial;  and  it  is  believed  that  He' who  has 
promised  to  be  with  the  widow  and  the  fatherless 
m  their  affliction,  was  felt  to  be  near  in  this  season 
of  extremity. 

BEMABKfl  ON  THl  ADDBESS  OF  THE  IRISH  BB- 
USF  60CIET7. 

The  following  remarks  respeoting  the  address 
which  was  inserted  on  page  021,  &c.,  of  this  vol- 
ume of  the  Review,  are  extracted  from  a  leading 
article  in  the  London  Times : — 

The  Condition  of  Ireland, — <<  The  address  to 
the  public  from  the  Relief  Association  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  in  Ireland"  is  a  document  of 
the  deepest  and  most  painful  interest.  With  an 
almost  monumental    brevity  and    emphasis    it 


records  the  prostration  of  a  whole  people,  tiie 
gigantic  efforts  made  for  their  relief^  and  the 
utter  fiuiure  of  those  efforts  .to  effect  any  perma- 
nent good.  Such  a  testimony  coming  from  such 
a  quarter^  is  entitled  to  the  gravest  attention.  It 
is  true  we  no  longer  need  any  one  to  tell  tis  that 
gratuitous  issues  of  food,  barely  sufficient  to  keep 
body  and  soul  toother,  will  not  regenerate  a 
nation,  repair  its  disasters,  and  reform  its  instito- 
tions.  It  is  no  news  to  be  told,  what  miffht  once 
have  been  an  incrddible  fact,  that  ten  mulions  of 
public  money,  besides  a  miHion  and  a  half  con* 
tributed  by  private  benevolence,  and  administered 
by  private  activity,  have  been  spent  in  littie  mors 
than  three  years,  leaving  Ireland  poorer  and  more 
helpless  than  before.  Sut  th^  document  before 
us  says  more  than  this.  It  relates  that  the  more 
prospective  efforts  of  the  association  have  disap- 
pointed its  hopes*  ''Feeline  the  demoralising 
tendency  of  such  extensive  a^nsgiving,''  say  the 
auljiors  of  the  address^  '^  we  have  endeavoured  to 
encourage  industry.  We  have  made  grants  in  aid 
of  local  manu&otures;  have  supported  industrial 
schools ;  have  advanced  money  in  loans  for  the 
assistance  of  fisheries,  and  in  a  few  cases  with 
highly  gratifying  results.  In  order  to  enoonxage 
the  culture  of  green  crops,  which  mi^t  Jkrove 
some  substitute  tot  the  potato,  we  have  distributed 
nearly  200,0001b.  weight  of  turnip,  carrot,  parsnip, 
cabbage,  and  other  such  seeds;  and  we  also 
undertook  the  temporarr  cultivation  of  about  800 
statute  acres  of  land  m  sreen  crops  by  spade 
labour.  Of  all  the  societ^r  s  labours,  however,  it 
is  shortly  after  said,  ''  Ws  are  saddened  by  the 
conviction  that,  with,  very  few  exceptions,  no 
permanent  good  has  been  done.  We  feel  that 
the  condition  of  the  country  has  not  improved, 
that  her  prospects  are  even  worse,  because  her 
people  have  less  hope.''  And  then  follows  what 
has  become  the  stereotype  description  of  pauper- 
ism, bankruptcy,  and  despair,  repeated  by  eyery 
successive  witness  on  Iri^  affiura.  The  exien* 
sive  intercourse  which  the  association  has  had 
with  all  parts  of  the  country  entitles  its  opinions 
to  the  greatest  respect.  The  address,  drawn  up 
before  the  authors  were  aware  of  the  proposed 
measures  of  government,  is  a  strong  and  inde« 
pendent  testimony  to  their  importance.  It  in- 
sists on  security  to  the  cultivator,  the  utmost 
freedom  in  the  side  or  transfer  of  land,  the  passage 
of  those  estates  whose  proprietors  are  irretriey- 
ably  ruined  into  other  hands^  or  the  sale  of  por- 
tions in  order  to  pay  off  the  incumbrance  now 
lying  on  the  whole,  powers  to  sell  land  and  re- 
cover debts  without  the  ruinous  delays  and  heavy 
costs  whioh  these  processes  at  present  mvolve^ 
and  some  protection  against  the  ravages  of  paa* 
perism,  as  necessary  to  that  improved  cultivation 
of  the  soil  which  is  now  the  chief  hope  for  Ire- 
land. These  objects,  we  trust,  will  be  attained 
by  the  bill  which  flxes  the  respective  vuanma  of 
rates  on  the  electoral  division,  the  union,  and  the 
island;  and  by  the  proposed  eommission  for  un- 
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dertaking  the  sale  of  encambered  estates.    The 
date  of  the  address^  which,  though  only  just 
published,  has  been  drawn  up  some  time,  ao- 
oounts  for  the  absence  of  any  allusion  to  the 
ulterior  steps  which  the  association  will  probably 
engraft  on  the  nunlsterial  measures.    No  doubt 
these  zealous  philanthropists  will  be  the  first 
purchasers  of  improyable  land  under  the  opera- 
tions of  the  forthcoming  eommisdon.      In  so 
doing,  they  will  add,  another  honour  to  that  civic 
wreath  which  already  adorns  their  profession. 
The  Society  of  Friends  have  been  foremost  in  the 
reform  of  our  prisons  and  the  emancipation  of  the 
negro,  besides  other  achievements  of  a  more 
commercial  or  political  character.      They  will 
eclipse  all  their  previous  labours  if  they  can 
emancipate  the  Gelt  from  chains,  worse  dian 
either  the  debtor's  or  the  slave's,  stronger  even 
tluua  those  which  bind  the  convict  in  his  cell. 
They  have  only  to  undertake  the  work,  and  all 
England  will  help  them,  or  follow  their  example. 
Such  is  the  energy  of  Anglo-Saxon  enterprise, 
that  it  will  go  to  any  comer  of  the  earth  where  it 
can  have  fair  play,  and  be  sure  of  reaping  the 
fruits  of  its  industry.    This  island,  this  metropolis, 
are  examples  of  what  Saxon  and  Celt  may  to- 
gether accomplish.     Why  should  not  Connemara 
before  long  exhibit  the   two  races  in  the  same 
happy  and  successful  combination  P 


For  Prieods'  lUrtoir, 
THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  MEDiJOAL  SUPERIirrSNBSNIB 
OF  AUERIAN  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

This  Association  is  now  composed  of  the  medi- 
cal superintendents,  or  some  medical  officers  of 
twenty-six  of  the  Institutions  for  the  Insane,  on 
this  continent,  and  was  formed  in  1844,  in  the 
latter  part'  of  which  year  its  first  meeting  was 
held  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  Its  second.meet- 
ing  was  in  Washington,  in  1846;  its  third  in 
New  Tork,  in  1848,  and  its  fourth,  an  abstract 
of  the  proceedinffs  of  which,  as  condensed  from 
the  reports  published  in  some  of  the  journals,  we 
propose  dving  to  the  readers,  of  the  Review,  was 
held  at  Utica,  N«  Y.,  from  the  21st  to  the  24th 
of  the  5th  month,  1849. 

The  objects  of  the  Association  lure  to  promote 
a  frequent  intercourse  between  the  officers  of  these 
institutions,  and  by  a  free  interchange  of  senti- 
ment—by written  and  oral  reports  on  important 
subjects  connected  with  their  branch  of  the  pro- 
fession, to  advance  the  best  interests  of  those 
afflicted  with  mental  disease,  and  to  diffuse  sound 
views  in  reference  to  this  class  CKf  maladies 
throughout  the  community. 

During  the  fourth  meeting  at  Utica,  eighteen 
institutions  were  represented,  besides  having  pre- 
sent delegations  from  the  Board  of  Managers  of 
the  New  xork  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hospital  for  the  Insane,  and  of  the 
Slockley  Insane  Asylum  at  Philadelphia;  the 
Boards  of  Managers  of  all  the  Institutions  for  the 


Insane  in  the  United  States,  havinff  been  invited 
to  attend  the  different  sessions  of  the  Assoda- 
tion.  Dr.  Wm.  Awl,  of  Ohio,  is  President  of 
the  body,  Dr,  A.  Bri^hAm,  of  New  York,  Vice 
President,  and  Dr.  Kirkbnde,  of  Pa.,  Secretary. 

The  first  business'  introduced  was  the  readins 
by  Dr.  Bell,  of  Mass.,  of  a  highly  interesting  ai^d 
impressive  notice  of  the  late  Dr.  James  Maodonald^ 
of  New  York,  and  the  adoption  of  a]^ropriate  re- 
solutions in  reference  to  tlutt  event.  Dr.  M.  was 
well  known  for  his  high  scientific  iattainments; 
and  had  devoted  more  than  twenty  years  of  his 
life  to  the  cure  and  treatment  of  the  Insane,  and 
the  rapidly  &tal  disease  which  terminated  his 
earthly  career,  was  induced  by  expoisure,  while 
performing  a  laborious,  but  gratuitous  service,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  pauper  insane  of  the  city  of 
New  York. 

Dr.  Bell  also  read  an  interesting  paper  detail- 
ing the  history  of  a  remarkable  case  of  chronic 
insanity,  and  his  own  observations  in  reference  to 
the  case  of  an  individual,  which  was  reported  very 
generally  in  the  newspapers  about  a  year  ago,  and 
who  it  was  said  had  recovered  perfectly  after  being 
ipsane  forty  years^  So  far  from  this  actually  being 
the  case,  it  was  found  that  he  had  only  sunk  into 
a  statcof  hopeless  demenhaf  as  is  common  with 
cases  of  acute  mania,  that  do  not  recover.  The 
only  point  of  interest  in  the  case  was  that  the 
maniA  had  continued  for  more  than  thirty  years. 

Dr.  Buttolph)  of  N.  Jersey,  read  an  interesting 
paper  on  the  relations  of  Phrenology  to  the  study 
of  Insanity,  which  was  ably  discussed  by  many 
members,  and  led  to  the  expression  of  views 
entirely  different  in  respect  to  its  importance. 

Dr.  Ray,  of  Rhode  Island,  read  a  very  elabo* 
rate  paper  on  the  Statistics  of  Hospitals  for  the 
Insane,  in  which  he  advanced  views  somewhat  at 
variance  with  those  generally  entertained,  and 
criticised  the  methods  frequently  adopted. 

Dr.  Eirkbride  read  a  report  upon  a  resolution 
offered  at  ^the  meeting  of  the  Asso(»ation  last  year, 
on  the  subject  of  the  employment  of  persons  of 
intelligence,  education  and  truly  benevolent  fed- 
ing9,  as  compftnions  for  the  patients,  and  who,  ia 
addition  to  an  effective  corps  of  intelligent  atten- 
dants, should  aid  in  canying  out  the  instructions 
of  the  chief  medical  officer.  The  report  was  ver^ 
decided^in  fiivour  of  the  employment  of  such  indi- 
viduals, and  the  opmion  urged  that  such  a  .course 
would  in  the  end  be  found  one  of  sound  and  judi- 
cious economy.  The  report  was  veiy  fully  dis- 
cussed by  Drs.  Bell,  Bnttolph,  Ray,  Bates,  Brig- 
ham,  the  author  of  the  paper,  and  others. 

Uniformity  of  opinion  was  expressed  by  most 
of  the  speakers  in  reference  to  the  employment  of 
a  Bupenor  class  of  attendants,  the  propriety  of 
liberal  payment  for  such  services,  and  the  convic- 
tion that  no  more  serious  eiror  could  be  commit- 
ted,  than  for  bjxj  institution  for  the  insane  to  be 
satisfied  with  too  small  a  number  of  assistants,  or 
with  those  who  do  not  possess  the  very  best  kind 
of  qualificatioBs.  . 
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Dr.  Bates  read  a  report  on  the  neoessitj  of  pre- 
cision of  language  used  on  subjeots  connected 
with  insanity,  which  was  fully  discussed  by  Drs. 
Jarris,  Niched,  Freemont^  and  others.  The  want 
ef  a  proper  degree  of  precision  in  the  matter  was 
universally  conceded,  and  TariottS  suggestions 
Buuie,  likely,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  to  remedy 
the  deficiency,  particularly  in  teference*  to  the 
keeping  of  the  records,  and  making  up  the  reports 
of  our  public  institutions. 

Dr.  Bell  read  a  long  and  carefully  pvepiffcd 
paper,  in  refierence  to  a  form  of  acute  cerebral  dis- 
ease often  receiyed  into  the  institution  for  the  in- 
sane, the  symptoms  of  whidi  were  somewhat 
pecuJiar,  and  requiring  a  deferent  mode  of  treat- 
lAftettt  from  that  ordinarily  adopted  in  priyste 
^actice.  TIhs  paper  was  afterwards  fully  dis- 
cussed  by  Drs.  Ray,  White,  Kirkbride,  and  BateiB. 

The  AssooiatioD,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  ^2d, 
proceeded,  under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Brigham, 
the  estimable  superintendent  of  the  N.  Y.  State 
Lunatic  Asylum,  to  yisit  aU  the  wardsand  inspect 
eyery  part  of  the  building,  fixtures,  and  arrange- 
ments of  that  noble  monument  of  the  munificence 
and  beneyc4ence  of  the  great  State  in  which  it  is 
located.  This  institution  is  much  tbe  largest  on 
this  continent,  containing  near  600  patients,  and 
near  half  a  luillion  of  dollara.  haye  been  expended 
on  the  grounds,  buildings,  and  fixtures.  Its  gene- 
ral arrangements  *re  very  good— -it  is  beautifuHy 
supplied  with  water,  from  a  neyer-faOing  source, 
more  than  half  a  mSe  distant,  and  is  bountifully 
lighted  in  every  part  by  gas  manu&otuied  on  the 
premiiies.  The  economy  of  this  mode  of  lighting 
seems  to  be  very  striking.  Although  they  now 
have  double  the  amount  of  light  fnineriy  obtained 
from  lamps,  the  cost  is  only  $1.89  per  day,  while 
with  <h1  it  costs|4  per  day. 

Having  completed  this  most  interesting  visit, 
the  members  of  the  Association  were  unexpectedly 
itivited,  on  behalf  c^  the  inmates  of  the  Asylum, 
to  meet  them  in  the  Lirge  chapel,  where  they  were 
anxious  to  give  some  evidence  of  their  respect  for 
them  and  th^Nr  branch  of  the  profession.  This  in- 
terview was  of  a  most  striking  character,  and  will 
long  be  remembered  by  all  who  participated  in 
the  proceedings.  Entering  this  fine  room,  they 
found  near  800  patients,  with  their  attendants, 
the  officers  and  otiiers  employed  about  the  estab- 
lishment, assembled  to  greet  them. 
'  An  ode  of  welcome,  written  by  one  of  the  in- 
mates, was  then  read,  with  great  propriety  and 

feeling,  by  Dr ,  a  genileman  of  fine  talents, 

who  has  long  been  an  inmate  of  this  Asylum,  and 
it  wais  afterwards  sung  by  the  whole  Asylum  choir, 
in  admirable  style,  with  an  accompaniment  on  the 
organ,  by  a  young  lady  residing  in  the  institution. 

' ,  also  a  ,patient  resident  there,  then 

Welcome  the  members  fA  the  Association  in  a 
speech  of  great  beauty  andfeelingi  and  delivered 
in  an  admirable  manner. 
•  He  referred  to  the  benefits  these  inatitutions 
were  conferring  on  suffering  humanity,— -to. the 


deep  interest  with  which  he  and  his  fellow  suffer^ 
era  in  every  part  of  the  land  were  looking  upon 
the  labors  and  the  proceedings  of  the  body  of 
men  then  before  him — of  their  high  appreciatbn 
of  the  beaten  direoted  benevolenoe  which  had 
fostered  and  endowed  the  hospitals  and  aayluaia 
of  the  United  States— and  urged  thoae  who  were 
entrusted  with  their  manegement  to  go  on,  in 
their  efforts  for  their  inunrovement^  wi^  the  oo^ 
tainty  of  receiving,  the  pkuditB  of  all  good  meo, 
and  tibe  approlwtion  of  God.  A  speech  better 
conceived,  better  spoken^  as  better  fitted  for  such 
an  occasion^  is  rarely  met  with. 

To  this,  Dr.  Awl,  tibe  President  of  the  Aao^ 
ciation,  made  an  impressive  reply  retimmg 
thanks  for  this  unexpected  and  most  giatifyiag 
reception,  more  vi^ued  by  hui  and  his  associates, 
than  any  oAer  they  could  have  kecaved  from  in- 
dividuals differently  cireumstanoed. 

In  reply  to  a  sentiment  offered  by  the  patients 
6f  the  Asylum,  Dr.  Bell  made  some  most  ha|^y 
and  eloquent  remarks,  and  urged  upon  his  au- 
dience^ sentiments  and  advice,  which  could  not 
but  have  dieeply  impressed  every  one  that  was 
present. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  the  members  of 
the  Association  met  socially  a  number  of  the  con- 
valescent patients  of  the  Asylum,  as  well  as  its 
officers  and  some  of  the  citizens  'of  Utica,  who 
had  been  invited  to  be  present  on  this  peculiarly 
interesting  occasion,  whicl\  demonstrated  most 
forcibly  what  an  advance  has  within  twenty  or 
thirty  years  been  made  in  the  treatment  of  flie 
insane. 

The  following  resolutions  offered  by  Dr.  Kirk- 
bride, after  a  free  interchai^  of  sentiment  by 
the  members  generally,  were  unanimous^  adopt- 
ed by  the  As^wiation,  via : 

1st  That  it  is  the  deliberate  conviction  of  this 
Assodation,  that  an  abundance  of  pi^re  air,  at  a 
proper  temperature,  is  an  essential  element  in  the 
treatment  of  the  sick,  especially  in  Hospitals,  and 
whether  for  those  afflicted  with  ordinary  dieease, 
or  for  the  Insane,  and  that  no  expense  thai  isie- 

Juired  to  effect  this  object  thorou^y,  can  be 
eemed  either  misplaced  or  injudicious. 

2d.  That  the  experiments  recently  made  in  va- 
rious Institutions  in  this  countiy  and  ebewhere, 
I»ove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  members  bf  this 
AssoeiAtion,  that  the  best  means  of  i^n^J^S 
warm  air  in  winter,  at  present  known  to  them, 
consists  in  passing  fresh  air  fnmi  the  external  at- 
mosphere over  pipes  ax  plates,  containing  steam 
under  low  pressure  of  hot  water,  the  tempermtore 
of  which  at  the  boiler,  is  not  more  than  212^ 
Fahr.,  and  contained  in  large  air  ohambers  in  tlie 
basement  of  (Jie  buildings  to  be  heated. 

8d.  That  a  complete,  system  of  forced  ven^lft* 
tion,  oonneeted  with  such  a  mode  of  heating,  is 
indispensable  in  eveiy  building  devoted  to  these 
purposes,  and  where  idl  possible  benefits 
sought  to  be  derive  from  its  arrangements. 
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On  motion  of  Pr.  Buttolphi ,  it  was  nniwu- 
moosly  retolvedf 

That  the  memben  of  tiiia  aMooiation  do  highly 
appreciate  the  benevolent  and  disinterested  ser- 
vices of  Miss  D.  L,  1^,  in  behalf  of  the  insane, 
in  varioos  States  of  the  Union,  in  calling  atten- 
tion to  their  wants,  and  in  contributing  hor  influ- 
enoe  in&vonr  of  the  erection  of  appropriate  insti- 
tations  for  their  treatmeoit 

Dr.  Cutter,  of  Mass.,  read  a  paper  on  the  his- 
tory of  his  experience  in  the  treatment  of  the  inr 
aane  since  the  year  1814. 

Dr.  White,  of  N.  T.,  read  a  paper  on  the  pro- 
priety of  different  institutions  for  patients  of  the 
two  sexes,  and  nrgmg  the  importance  of  such  an 
arrangemeiit. 

Various  other  subjects  were  introdnced  and 
freely  discussed  by  the  metnbers  generally,  eli- 
dting  a  vast  amount  of  practical  information,  and 
many  views  of  a  highly  important  character. 

The  following  Standing  Committees  for  the 
next  year  were  then  ajqiointed  by  the  A^soduir 
tion,  viz.: 

On  the  Moral  Management  of  the  Insane,  Dr. 
Awl. 

On  the  Medical  Management  of  die  Insane, 
Dr.  Bates. 

On  the  Medical  Jurisprudence  of  Insanity, 
Dr.  Ray. 

On  the  Gonstructicm  of  Hospitals  for  the  In- 
sane, Dr.  Kirkbride. 

On  Restraining  Apparatus,  Dr.  NicboUs. 

After  transaeting  some  otl^r  busmess,  the  As> 
sociation  adjoumedto  meet  in  the  City  of  Boston, 
on  thedrd  Third  day  of  the  6th  month,  1850, 
al;  10  o'cIook,A.M.  .  B. 


IMPORTANT  mfidSION — OPINION  OF  JUDQE  COUL- 
T£B  ON  THE  SLAVB  CASE  IN  TBZ  SUPREME 
COURT. 

Kanifimm  pkJntiff  inerHir, )  Br«>rtoCnmberiand 
Oliver,  eiaL  )     County,  Pa. 

This  action  is  instituted  at  common  law,  leans 
upon  it  for  support^  and  invokes  the  aid  of  its 
prindples  to  sustain  its  objects  and  remilt.  Giv- 
ing to  the  testimony  the  most  ample  range,  it 
amounts  to  this  and  no  more-^That  the  alkged 
slaves  had  been  removed  from  Arkansas  to  the 
State  of  Maiyland  in  February,  1846,  from  whieh 
State  they  escaped  during  the  night  in  October, 
1847.  John  M.  Stake,  the  rektive  of  the  plaintiff, 
below,  their  agent  and.  witness,  stated  that  he 
would  rather  have  their  value,  than  recapture  the 
fugitives;  two  of  whom  were  men^  one  witii  a 
stm  arm;  two  women,  three  boysi  and  the  rest, 
amounting  to  thirteen  in  all,  were  girls;  three, of 
them  at  so  tender  an  m^,  that  the  rest  were 
obliged  to  carry  them.  Coal,  a  negro,  and  wit- 
ness f<Mr  the  pluntiff,  testifies  that  he  found  the»e 
persons  in  Ghambenburg,  and  took  them  away 
a^  a  friend,  to  help  them  along^  and  prevent 


them  from  being  taken.  They  told  him,  as  he 
testified,  that  they  had  been  slaves  in  Maryland ;. 
that  they  wero  to  be  sold,  and  that  to  prevent 
their  We,  they  made  their  escape.  He  took  them 
in  the  night  to  Shippensburg,  from  that  to  Mil* 
Wb  Fomaoe,  and  finally  to  Kauffman,  and  put 
them  in  his  bam  in  the  morning,  and  shut  the. 
•door,  and  called  Kauffman,  who  inquired  what 
was  the  matter.  Goal  told  him  to  come  to  the. 
barn  and  he  should  see.  When  Goal  riiowed  him. 
the  neffioes  in  the  bam,  Kauffnum  told  him  to 
take  them  away,  more  than  once;  but  finally 
agreed  to  let  them  stay  till  night,  and  agreed  to 
give  them  something  to  eat.  That  evening  the^ 
negroes  were  hauled  away  in  Kaufman's  wagon; 
but  to  what  plaoe  it  is  not  stated  in  the  evidence.^ 
The  wagon  was  returned  in  the  night;  who  was 
the  driver  is  not  stated ;  but  it  i^ppears  not  to 
have  been  Ejiuffman,  who  was  standing  at  the 
end  of  the  bam  when  the  wagon  started.  Gut- 
shall,  a  witness  for  the  plaintiff,  testified,  on  hii^ 
cross-examination,  that  John  M.  Stake  offered 
him  one  hundred  dollars  if  he  would  swear  that 
Daniel  Eauffinan  hauled  the  negroes  away ;  and. 
he  said  he  did'nt  care  about  the  negroes  if  he 
could  get  Kauffman^ 

These  are  the  striking  and  almoi^t  the  only, 
merits  of  the  case  developed  by  the  testimony, 
except  some  proof  of  ownership,  and  the  sum  and! 
substance  of  the  evidence.  From  it  no  glimmer- 
ing of  fact  or  circumstance  is  perceived  to  warrant 
a  conclusion  that  Kauffman,  enticed  the  fugitives 
to  run  away,  or  that  thev  wero  enticed  to  do  so 
by  any  human  being.  On  the  contrary,  it  ap- 
pears from  that  evidence,  as  given  on  behalf  of 
the  plaintiff,  that  the  negroes  were  prompted  to. 
fly  at  aaty  hasard,  by  the  fear  of  their  being  sold, 
and  perlmps  and  almost  inevitably,  to  be  separated. 
— ^mothers  from  their  children,  and  husbands 
from  their  wives  and  famiGes  for  ever*  Prompted, 
by  the  vast  longing?  of  the  heart  for  kindred  by. 
nature,  they  wero  impelled  to  seek  freedom,, 
through  danger  and  peril,  rather  than  endure 
slavery  among  strangere  and  oppressors. 

I  waive  all  inquiry  as  to  a  pomt  made  on  the 
record,  to  wit^-*whether  the  Court  did  not  err  by 
instructing  the  jury  in  the  language,  to  wit: 
^'But  if  AJauffman  was  acting  with  others,  in- 
concert,  who  induced  these  negroes  to  escape  from 
the  service  of  the  plaintiff,  and  his  acts  formed  a 
link  in  the  chain  to  accomplish  that  object  suc- 
cessfully, then  he  is  liable  as  if  he  had  done  all,'' 
insomudi  as  there  is  no  evidence,  as  alleged  by. 
defendant,  to  warrant  such  instraction,  1  waive 
it,  not  because  it  is  of  little  magnitude,  but  for  a 
.reason  that  I  wiQ  state  prosentiy ;  and  for  the 
same  reason  I  waive  all  observation  upon  the  bills 
of  exception  taken  to  evidence  by  the  defendant. 
I  vdU  observe,  however,  that  the  true  question 
in  this  aspect  of  the  case  ought  to  be,  and  is, 
whether  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  a  citixen, 
who  nves  a  cup  of  cold  water  and  a  morsel  of 
breaoTto  fiunishing  women  and  children,  and  pier* 
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mite  them  to  rest  a  few  hours  in  his  bam^  when 
they  are  supplicants  to  his  mercy,  and  even  gives 
them  a  lift  in  his  wagon,  even  if  it  should  turn 
out  that  they  are  fugitives  from  slavery  to  free- 
dom,  does  by  that  offer  of  mercy  and  compassion 
break  the  law,  and  make  himself  liable  for  their 
price  in  the  mart  where  meU;  women  and  children 
are  bought  and  sold — ^whether  he  is  bound  to  let 
them  perish  on  his  own  land,  or  drive  them  off  to 
die  on  the  land  of  his  neighbour  ?  Are  they  out- 
casts from  the  law  of  mercy  and  humanity,  al- 
though they  have  within  them  that  ray  from 
Divinity,  which  we  call  a  soul,  and  are  sensible 
to  hopes  and  fears^  to  agony  and  despair  ? 

But  we  turn  to  another  aspect  of  the  case ;  one 
which  presents  a  question  which  concerns  the 
sovereignty  of  the  State — the  independence  of  its 
tribunids  and  the  character  of  the  common  law — 
a  question  which  overmasters  all  minor  points 
presented  on  the  record. 

The  defendant  pleaded  to  the' jurisdiction  of  the 
Court 

Pennsylvania  reverently  acknowledges  and 
clings  to  the  compact  of  union,  as  declared  in  ^e 
Constitution  of  the  United  ^tes.  Her  bright 
escutcheon  of  good  fidth  to  that  compact  will 
never  be  soiled  oy  her  Courts  or  tarnished  by  her 
people.  That  Constitution  recognises  slavery  in 
the  State  under  whose  municipal  and  local  regula- 
tions it  exists.  But  at  the  time  of  its  adoption, 
it  was  a  compromise  of  conflieting  interests,  on 
many  subjects,  and  none  more  emphatically  so 
than  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  Then  Pennsylva- 
nia was  a  free  State.  In  1780,  the  Legislatui^, 
in  grateful  commemoration  of  hier  then  certain 
prospect  of  escaping  from  the  house  of  bondage 
md  the  hand  of  the  oppressor ;  and  as  the  pre- 
amble to  the  act  recites,  *'  in  consequence  thereof 
being  freed  from  the  narrow  prejudices  which 
they  had  imbibed,  and  feeling  their  hearts  en- 
larged with  kindness  and  benevolence  to  men  of 
all  conditions  and  nations,''  abolished  slavery 
within  her  borders  as  to  all  people  thereafter 
bom  within  her  limits.  From  that  time,  she  has 
been  deemed  and  taken  as  a  free  State,  and  as 
such  assented  to  the  compact  of  uniotL 

Slavery,  then,  is  recognized  wd  enforced  here 
by  virtue  of  that  compact  alone.  The  voice  of 
her  own  policy  proclaims,  so  far  shalt  thou  go, 
but  no  farther.  The  language  of  that  compact  is 
^  No  person  held  to  service  in  one  State  under 
the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  in 
oonsequence  of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be 
disohajrged  from  such  service  or  labour,  but  shall 
be  delivered  up  on  the  claim  of  the  party  to  whom 
such  service  or  labour  may  be  due."  Updn 
claim  made  by  the  person  to  whom  service  is  due, 
the  fugitive  shall  be  delivered  up.  To  whom 
shall  this  claim  be  made?  Undoubtedly  to  the 
person  or  persons  who  shall  have  the  alleged 
slave  in  custody,  or  who  shall  attempt  to  protect 
him  from  the  owner  to  whom  the  services  are  due. 
And  as  by  the  compact,  the'  slave  is  not  dis- 


charged from  his  service  by  escaping  mto  a  free 
State,  the  owner  or  his  authorised  agent  may 
pursue  and  take  him,  without  riot  or  breach  of 
the  peace,  by  manucaption  or  reprisal,  in  any 
place  where  the  compact  is  obligatoiy,  just  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  the  recaption  was  iti  the  slave 
territory.  Sovereignty  is  so  far  yielded  by  the 
free  States,  and  so  &r  the  constitutional  provi- 
sion executes  itself.  But  if  the  fugitive  is  har- 
bored, protected,  eoncealed,  or  enticed  by  any 
persons,  the  owner  must  makB  the  claim  in  a 
legal  manner  and  by  leeal  process,  according  to 
the  constitution  and  the  Tawd  of  the  United  States. 
The  mode,  manner  and  circumstance  of  ench 
claims  are  fully  set  forth  in  the  act  of  Congress 
of  179$,  and  the  means  of  makmg  such  claims 
effectufd  are  theirein  provided.  , 

Congress  have  re^irded  this  claim  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  fugitive,  as  a  right  of  proper^,  and 
that  is  the  only  light  in  which  it  can  be  viewed, 
and  which  must  be  made  by  one  person  or  per- 
sons against  another  person  or  persons,  and  pro- 
perly to  be  asserted  in  a  court  of  justice.     It  is, 
therefore,  a  controversy  between  parties,  ari^ng 
under  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  must  be  referred  to  the  forum  having 
j  urisdiction  of  such  controversies.    The  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  declares,  that  the  judi- 
cial power  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States  shall 
extend  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity,  ariang 
under  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States,  &c.    This  cause  of  action,  good  or  bad,  is 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  courts, 
for  Congress  have  power  to  pass  all  laws  neces- 
sary to  make  the  claim  efficacious  and  commen- 
surate with  the  constitutional  provision.    But  it 
must  be  done  throu^  the  courts  over  which  Con- 
gress ^ave  power,  and  through  their  instrumen- 
tality; otherwise  the  claim  might  be  rendered 
abortive,  by  the  decisions  of  the  State  ooorts, 
pursuing  their  own  local  policy.  The  claim  ought, 
primarily,  to  be  asserted  in  courts  whose  dedaons 
should  conclude  the  subject  of  dispute,  and  not  in 
a  foreign  forum,  adverse  to  the  whole  process ;  if 
it  pursues  the  feelings  and  policy  of  its  own 
laws,  and  the  principle  of  the  common  law.     The 
provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  must  be  poniaed 
in  the  tribunals  of  the  United  States.     Then 
they  meet  with  no  warfare  by  local  legidation, 
or  municipal  peculiarities.    And  the  person  claim- 
ing the  services  of  the  fugitive  is  m  the  fomm 
of  that  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  under  whicJi 
his  claim  is   made.    Within  the  t^rms  of  the 
compact,  and  within  the  act  of  Congress,  we  ac- 
knowledge the  validity  of  the  claim  when  made 
in  the  proper  forum.     But  outside  the  compact 
we  breathe  more  freely.    We  feel  the  genial  in- 
fluence of  the  common  law  on  this  subject.     The 
principle  sprung  fresh  and  beautiful  and  perfect 
from  the  mind  of  Lord  Mansfield,  in  the  great 
case  of  the  negro  Somersctt,  that  by  the  common 
law,  a  slave,  of  whatever  country  or  colour,  the 
moment  he  was  X)n  English  ground|  became  free 
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-^-endued  with  sanctity  of  reason.  This  case  was 
decided  'before  the  Revolution,  and  became  the 
common  law  of  this  State,  always  saving  and  ex- 
cepting the  inroad  of  the  compact  and  compromise. 
This  action,  then,  professes  JU)  be  founded  on  the 
principles  of  the  common  law.  Bui  by  the  pi;in' 
ciples  of  that  law,  the  fugitives  were  free  the  mo- 
ment Yfhen  they  touched  the  soil  of .  Pennsylva- 
nia. All  the  incidents,  accompaniments,  and 
attributee  of  bondage  fell  from  around  them.  Bj 
that  law,  even  persuading  the  fugitives  to  fly, 
woul4  be  no  offence  in  Pennsylvania,  whatever 
it  might  be  in  Maryland.  But  the  act  of  Con- 
ffress  in  the  8d  section,  which  specifies  the  acts 
for  which  damages  may  be  recovered,  and  the 
penalty  incurred,  does  not  mention  that  of  inciting 
negroes  to  run  away  j  and  we  must  gather  the 
merit  and  intent  of  the  legislative  power,  as  well 
from  what  they  do.  not  say,  as  from  that  which 
th^  do  say. 

It  was  ruled  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  of  Ohio,  that  if  a  slave 
escape  to  a  free  State,  he  is  free  accordmg  to  the 
principles  of  the  common  law,  and  re-capture  in 
a  free  State  is  justified  only  by  the  compact,  in 
the  constitution,  and  the  act  of  Congress.  And 
it  was  held  in  the  same  case  that  damages  for 
harboring  and  ooncealins  a  slave  in  a  free  State 
are  not  recoverable  at  the  common  law.  Van- 
zandt  v$,  Jones,  2d  McLean,  596. 

I  admit  that  a  free  State,  although  not  bound 
to  enforce  in  its  tribunals  the  slavery  of  another 
soYereignty,  and  thus  render  itself  subservieat  to 
the  policy  of  another  State,  in  opposition  to  our 
own ;  yet  it  may  do  so  if  it  wiU.  But  it  will 
be  a  matter  of  capacity,  and  not  as  a  m^ter  of 
right  or  duty.  ^ 

In  the  vear  1826,  the  Legiskture  of  this 
State,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  compact  to  deliver  fugitives, 
when  claimed,  passed  an  act,  enjoining  upon 
Stat«  magistrates  and  judges  the  duty  of  acting ; 
and  prescribing  the  manner  in  which  the  duty 
should  be  discharged.  This  act  of  capacity  was 
conceived  in  a  just  and  fraternal  spirit ;  only 
throwinff  around  the  fugitive  some  .safeguards,  to 
TpreYenifcidnapping  under  colour  of  law.  This 
act,  however,  was  declared  unconstitntipnal,  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
case  of  Priggvs.  the  Com.  of  Pennsylvania,  [18 
Peiers,  598J  in  which  case  it  was  resolved  that 
the  act  was  null  and  void — ^that  Congress  pos- 
sesses the  exclusive  right  to  legislate  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  that  State  Legislatures  have  no  right 
whatsoever.  In  short,  it  is  fully  held,  that  the 
power  of  Congress  is  adequate  to  all  the  emer- 
gencies of  the  subject,  and  if  it  has  not  fulfiUed 
tiiem,  it  may,  and  perhaps  wiU.  This  is  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land  on  the  subject.  State 
jLegislatures  are  bidden  back/  as  intruding  into 
forbidden  places.  But  it  is  intimated  that  al- 
though State  magistrates  and  judges  are  not  com- 
pelled; that  nevertheless  they  may  act;  if  it  ia 


not  contrary  to  the  policy  of  the  State.  On  this 
point,  there  is  some  diversence  among  the  judges^ 
but  I  have  stated  the  opinion  of  the  majority. 
Very  well,  so  let  it  he,  The  policy  of  this  State 
is  indicated  \^  the  act  of  1780,  in  the  act  of 
1826,  and  in  the  feeling,  and  principles  and  go- 
vernment of  the  State. 

Under  these  circutnstances,  our  Courts  are  in- 
terdicted from  assuming  a  voluntary  jurisdiction, 
since  the  act  of  1826  has  been  repudiated  and 
thrown  out  of  Court,  as  the  decisions  of  our  tri-- 
bunals  might,  and  perhaps  would  be,  against  the 
claim. of  the  owner  of  the  fugitives.  After  full 
consideration,  this  Court  is  of  opinion,  that  an 
action  of  this  kind  can  only  be  sustained  under 
the  act  of  Congress  of  1793. 

That  our  State  Courts  have  not  jurisdiction  of 
action  under  the  statute. 

And  the  principles  of  the  common  law  do  not 
sustain  any  such  action  in  this  State. 
.  The  plea  to  the  jurisdiction  is  therefore  sus- 
tained, and  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  of  Cumberland  County,  for  $2000,  is 
reversed. 


FA&M  nsp  AND  TUBTLES. 

The  Bingham  (Mass.)  correspondent  of  the 
Boston  Journal,  of  the  26th  ult.,  speaking  of  a 
visit  to  the  fish  pond  of  jfiss  Thomas,  near  that 
place,  says :  We  took  the  younger  members  of 
the  party  to  visit  Wear  River  Iron  Foundry,  and 
the  pond  near  it,  and  Miss  Thomas's  pets — the 
fish  and  turtle  in  it.  This  child  of  nine  years  has 
fed  these  fish  four  years  with  bread.  She  was 
first  amused  by  throwing  the  crumbs  into  the 
water  when  she  eat  her  meals  on  the  stones  of  the 
bank,  and  seeing  the  fish  dart  for  them,  she  soon 
took  an  interest  in  the  fish,  and  has  fed  them 
regularly  since.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  thej 
know  her  voice.  On  our  requesting  her  to  feed 
and  call  them,  she  did  so,  and  culed  ''turte, 
turte,  turte,"  several  times;  directly  we  could 
see  the  turtle-  popping  their  heads  up  over  the 
pond,  then  swim  to  her,  and  take  the  bread  from 
her  hands.  The  fish  did  the  same ;  several  him* 
dreds  of  which,  consisting  of  large  blaek  pouts, 
six  to  eight  inches  long,  shiners  and  minnows  of 
all  sizes,  flocked  around  her  perfectly  tame.  The 
turtles  were  of  two  kinds,  snappers  and  the 
common  yellow  spotted  ones.  This  was  a  most 
interesting  sight,  and  well  worth  a  long  ride  to 
see  it  Thedistanoe  is  but  half  a  mile  horn  the 
Old  Colony  House,  and  depot  of  the  railroad  near 
it.  The^'taming  of  these  fishes  shows  what  kind- 
ness  and  regular  treatment  will  do,  aided  by  a 
gentle  voice,  in  taming  animals  which  have  been 
considered  stupid.-— JV*.  ^mer.  and  U*  S.  Gaz. 


The  uneasiness  thou  feelest,  the  misfortunes 
thou  bewailest,  behold  the  root  fr6m  which  they 
spring ;  thy  own  folly,  thy  own  pride,  thy  own 
diBtempered  fancy.— £c.  Hum,  Life. 
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THE  NAME  OF  JESUS^Nbwtoh. 

CAKTIOLBS  i.  3. 

How  sweet  the  name  of  JesaB  soundis 

I»a  believer's  emr ! 
It  soothes  his  sorrows,  heals  his  wounds. 

And  drives  away  his  fear. 

It  makes  the  wonnded  spirit  whole, 

And  calms  the  troubled  breast ; 

'Tis  manna  to  the  hungry  soul, 
And  to  the  weary,  rest. 

Dear  name !  the  rock  on  which  I  build. 
My  shield  and  biding  place ; 

My  never-f3iling  treasury,  filled 

With  boundless  stores  of  grace. 

JesQB  I  my  shepherd,  husband,  friend. 
My  prophet,  priest,  and  king, 

My  Lord,- my  life,  my  way,  my  ttkd. 
Accept  the  praise  I  bring. 

Weak  is  the  effort  of  my  heart. 

And  cold  my  warmest  thought ; 

But  when  I  see  thee  as  thou  art, 
I'll  praise  thee  as  1  ought. 

Till  then  I  would  thy  love  proclaim^ 
With  every  fleeting  breath ; 

And  may  the  music  of  thy  name 
Kefresh  my  soul  in  death. 


SUMMARY  OP  NEWS. 


EuROPB.— By  the  steamer  Hibemia,  Liverpool 
dates  to  the  16th  ult.  have  been  received.  The 
state  ptifloners,  O'Brien  and  his  comrades,  having 
taken  the  ground,  that  the  crown  does  not  possess 
tlie  power  to  commute  their  sentence  of  death  to 
that  of  transportation,  without  the  consent  of  the 
prisoners,  a  bill  has  been  introduced  into  Parlia^ 
ment,  declaring  that  the  crown  does  possess  that 
right.  The  prisoners  maintain  that  the  Queen  has 
no  alternatrve  other  than  a  full  pardon,  or  an  inflic- 
tion of  the  original  sentence,  and  as  tney  are  con- 
lldent  that  the  latter  will  not  be  ventured  on,  they 
will  accept  no  miti^ted  paat8hm«at. 

Paris  was  again  in  oommotlMi  on  the  13th,  on 
account  of  a  demonstration  made  by  the  people,  in 
behalf  of  the  Roman  Republic.  A  procession  of 
ibout  25,000  unarmed  National  Guards  and  citi- 
zens, marched  toward  the  Assembly,  bearing  a  pe- 
tition, protesting  against  a  recent  vote  of  that  body 
•n  the  Roman  ouestion,  and  askiiig  that  the  French 
Republic  shoula  recognise  that  of  Rome.  An  in- 
siirrQfiUoii  being  feared,  eome  70  or  80,000  troops 
turned  out,  and  dispersed  the  procession,  without 
bloodshed.  It  is  said  that  some  of  the  people  then 
armed  themselves  and  attempted  to  throw  up  bar- 
ricades, though  the  latter  is  denied  by  the  Na- 
tbnal,  the  organ  of  the  "  Red  Republican"  jparty. 
All  the  papers  of  this  party^  except  the  National, 
Inve  been  soapendod.  Pans  was  prdelaimed  in  a 
state  of  silsge  on  the  evening^  of  the  18tfa^  although 
tianquiUity  was  by  that  time  restored.  The  Cholera 
14  raging  with  great  severity  in  Paris,  the  deaths 
being  stated  at  600  per  day.  Marshal  Bugeaud, 
commander  of  the  army  of  the  Alps,  is  among 
the-victims  to  the  epidemic. 

The  French  army  attacked  Rome  on  the  3d  ult. 
At  the  last  accounts,  they  had  not  entered  the  city. 
Both  parties  fought  desperately,  the  national  and 
military  pride  of  the  French  having  overpowered 
their  feelings  of  sympathy  for  Roman  Republi- 
canism. 


The  Grennsm  Parliament  at  Stutt^rd  have  passed 
strong  resolutions  against  the  constitution  proposed 
by  Prussia,  Hanover  and  Saxony,  and  have  ap- 
pointed a  Regency  of  five  persons  to  administer  the 
affairs  of  the  Empire,  and  to  enforce  the  Frank- 
fort  Constitution. 

No  decided  movement  has  taken  place  in  Hun-* 
sary.  The  Rossians  do  not  appear  to  hate  entered 
the  country.  Thff  enthusiasm  of  the  people  ap< 
Ts  almost  unbounded.  Kossuth,  the  President, 
arrived  at  Pesth. 

n  extensive  conspiracy  has  been  discovered  at 
St.  Petersburg,  extending  to  many  other  towns  in 
the  western  part  of  the  Empire.  Several  hundred 
arrests  have  been  made.  A  Russian  army  has  been 
defeated  by  the  Cireaasianw,.  among  the  Oaacasns 
Mountain^  near  TiBlx 

<<  Father  Matthew,''  the  celebrated  Irish  advo- 
cate of  temperance,  arrived  at  New  York  on  the 
29th  ult.  He  had  been  for  a  considerable  time 
intending  to  visit  this  country,  btit  his  visit  had  been 
postponed,  in  consequence  bt  sickness. 

The  great  crevasse  at  New  Orleans  was  finally 
closod  on  the  20th.  Having  sncceeded  in  narrow  ink 
it  to  about  thirty  feet  in  width,  when  it  presented 
a  powerful  current  of  about  twenty  feet  deep,  an 
immense  flood  gate  was  constructed  and  let  fall 
into  the  breach,  thus  checking  the  rush  of  ^-ater 
immediately.  At  the  latest  dates,  the  built  portion 
of  the  city  was  reported  clear  of  water,  and  the 
work  of  removing  the  mud,' and  sprinkling  lime  in 
the  streets,  was  actively  going  on. 

Cholera. — This  disease  does  not  appear  to  have 
materially  Increased  in    New  York,  the  deaths 
ranging  from  18  to  26  daily.    On  the  second  inst., 
108  cases  and  39  deaths  were  reported,  but  many 
of  these  should  doubtless  have  been  reported  on 
the  previous  day,  as  on  the  30th  ult.  there  were  88 
cases,  26  deaths,  and  on  the  1st  inst.  only  34  cases, 
19  deaths  reported.    The  same  maybe  observed  in 
most  oQhe  other  reports.    St.  Louis,  87th,  in  eight 
cemet^oes,  110  interments,  88  cholera;  30th,  ten 
cemeteries,  1 14  interments,  75  cholera  ]  Ist  inst., 
ten  cemeteries,  118  interments,  95  cholera.    Cin- 
cinnati :  the  dca'hs  range  generally  from  130  to  150 
daily ;  from  cholera  nearly  100.    The  foreign  popu- 
lation Buffers  most,  27th.  187  interments,  98  cholera ; 
30th,  107  interments,  cholera  81    It  had  then  been 
raining  heavily  for  three  days.     1st  inst.,  122  inter- 
ments, 99  cholera ;  2d,  177  interments,  134  chole- 
ra. Of  the  whole  number  of  interments  on  the  2Tth, 
107  were  in  German  and  Irish  cemeteries:  and  on 
the  2d  inst.,  145.    In  Baltimore,  Boston,  Pittsburg 
and  Montreal,  there  have  as  yet  been  Init  few  cases. 
Philadelphia,  27th,  43  cases,  12  deaths;  30th,  48 
cases.   18  deaths;  1st  inst.,  23  cases,  20  deaths: 
2d,  65  cases,  25  deaths.    The  report  of  the  3d  evi* 
dently  includes  many  properly  belonging  to  that  of 
the  first.    For  the  week  ending  30  ult.,  343  inter- 
ments were  reported,  cholera  asphyxia  80 ;  do.  infan- 
tum, 40 ;  do.  morbus,  9 ;  diarrhoea,  13;  consumption, 
16;  convulsions.  16:  coupde  soleil,  (sun  stroke.) 
6.    Aduhs,  172;  children  171. 

MiNEsoTA.— This  Tairitofy  is  rapidly  filling  up 
with  emigrants.  At  St.  Pu>],  the  capital,  it  is  said, 
every  house  is  filled,  and  laige  numbera  are  en- 
camped in  tents.  Many  of  the  emigrants,  especially 
those  from  England  are  possessed  of  considerable 
funds  and  in  consequence,  money  is  plentiful,  and 
prices  of  lots  and  other  property  high.  There  are 
four  newspapers  in  the  territory,  all  nevtrel  in 
politicB. 
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SKETCH    OF    THE  LIFE  OF  JONATHAN  DYMOND. 

The  history  of  the  life  of  Jonathan  Djmond  is 
not  marked  bj  many  incidents  of  a  strikiAg  char 
racter,  and  the  scarcity  of  materials  which  are 
available  for  the  purpose^  has  rendered  it  almost 
impossible  to  compile  a  namtiYe  that  would  ex- 
cite a  lively  interest  in  the  mind  of  the  general 
reader. 

He  was  bom  in  Exeter  in  the  year  1796 ;  and 
his  father,  John  Dymond,  who  followed  the  bosi- 
ness  of  a  linen  draper  in  that  city^  was^  held  in 
high  estimation  as  a  citizen,  and  was  also  aminis- 
tfiv  of  the  gospel  in  the  Society  of  Friends. 

The  school  education  of  Jonathan  Dymond  and 
his  brothers  was  of  a  practical  nature,  such  a^ 
young  men  occupying  their  positicai  in  life  usually 
received :  but  the  sound  moral  and  religious  prin- 
ciples which  were  carefully  inculcated  by  his 
parents  at  home,  laid  the  foundation  in  hi^  mind 
of  that  high  and  stem  standard  of  morality  which 
he  afterwards  propounded  to  the  world.  He 
was  primarily  and  chiefly  indebted  to  the  moulding 
hand  of  Nature,  but  largely  to  this  home  influ- 
ence, for  that  freedom  of  thought,  which  enabled 
him  to  go  forth  in  search  of  Tmth,  to  disregard 
the  opinions  of  his  cotemporaries  aind  of  those  who 
had  gone  before  him,  and  to  bring  his  strong  in- 
tellect and  his  verr  sensitiye  and  enlightened  con- 
science, unfettered,  to  the  investigation  of  the 
Divine  Will  in  the  government,  of  Uie  world. 

On  leaving  school,  he  found  employment  in  his 
father's  business,  i;n  which  he  afterwards  became 
a  partner,  and  he  continued  in  it  until  the  close 
of  his  life  in  1828. 

He  early  evinced  a  disppdtion  to  quiet  reflec- 
tion ^  and  in  conversation,  for  which  he  had  a 
great  talent,  he  manifested  just  and  enlightened 
views  of  the  moi^  and  intellectual  progress  of 
mankind. 

In  person  he  was  tall  and  slight,  and  his  pale 
countenance  constantly  bore  a  pleasing  and  intel 


lectiiSi  expression.  His  manners  were  polite 
without  ostentation,  and  his  habits  simple  and  in- 
expensive. In  1822  he  married  Anna  Wilkev, 
a  Friend,  of  Plymouth,  who  survived  him  nearly 
twenty-one  y^ars:  their  family  consisted  of  a 
daughter  and  a  son,  the  latter  of  whom  died  at 
the  age  of  seven  years. 

Jonathan  Dymond'  was  a  great  advocate  for  the 
habit  of  early  rising ;  and  it  was  in  the  leisure 
80  obtained,  and  in  the  momentary  intervals  of 
bunness,  that  he  composed  his  first  published 
work,  "  An  Inquiry  into  the  aocordancy  of  War 
with  the  principles  of  Christianity.''  This  book 
was  given  to  the  world  in  the  year  1823 ;  and  it 
was  not  until  his  relations  saw  it  in  its  printed 
form,  that  they  were  awar^  of  his  having  under- 
taken such  a  work — his  wife  and  one  only  of  his 
brothers  having  assisted  him  in  the  interesting 
task  of  correcting  the  sheets  as  they  issued  from 
the  pressi 

The  "  Inquiry,"  from  the  unusual  energy  of 
its  style,  attracted  considerable  attention,  and 
many  animadversicms  were  made  upon  it.  To 
some,  itd  arguments  appeared  to  be  convincing 
and  conclusive ;  whilst  others,  eveu  amongst  the 
frieuds  of  peaee,  did  not  hesitate  to  pass  severe 
censures  upon  it.  The  book,  however,  soon  ran 
through  three  editions,  and  its  author  had  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  it  had  been  the 
means  of  opening  the  eyes  of  many  to  the  atroci- 
ties of  war,  and  of  raising  up  many  supporters  of 
the  cause  of  peace. 

He  was  an  independent  thinker,  and  in  giving 
to  the  world  his  thoughts  upon  the  various  sub- 
jects embraced  in  his  writings,  he  wished  to  ptand 
as  an  isolated  individual,  ^re^onsible  only  to  his 
own  ccaMKaenoe.  '      , 

Jonathan  Dymond  waa  a  consistent  Friend  in 
faith,  f<^n^,  judgment  and  practice ;  maintain- 
ing the  rebgious  principles  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  with  strict  integrity,  tliough  there  was 
nothii^  conventional  about  faim  except  his  prac- 
tice. One  of  his  traits  was  a  strong  dislike  ta 
anything  like  trifling  with  sacred  or  serious  things. 
He  would  often  cheeky  by  a  timely  reproof,  a 
light  use  of  Scripture,  terms,  and  his  presence 
acted  as  a  sensible  restraint  upon  levity,  when  the 
conversation  was  upon  serious  subjects. 

In  the  year  1824,  Jonathan  Dymond  attended 
the  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
held  in  London ;  and  he  has  left  some  memoranda 
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of  his  impressions  on  this  occasion,  the  following 
extracts  from  which  will  show  that  whilst  he  was 
a  stem  moralist,  he  was  also  firmly  attached  on 
principle  to  the  religious  society  to  which  he  be- 
longed. ''I  think,  if  any  general  diaraeteristic 
has  attached  to  it,  [the  Yearly  Meeting,]  it  has 
heen  that  of  quietness — quietness,  not  as  it  re- 
spects vocal  offerings,  but  as  it  respects  the  tenor 
And  impressions  of  4^e  occasion.  I  believe  there 
have  been  many  who  have  received  consolation 
and  encouragement  to  proceed  in  the  way  of  purity, 
by  the  feeling  of  the  mutual  futh  of  one  another. 
I  believe  that  far  the  greater  number,  perhaps 
'  almost  aU,  of  those  who  attended  the  meetings 
felt  cordially  towards  one  another,  and  towards 
the  common  cause ;  and  that  &r  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  observations  were  characterized  by  a 
real  de«re  to  do  rightly  and  to  do  good.  I  have 
now,  as  at  soipe  other  timeS;  contrasted  the  nature 
and  characteristics  of  our  meetings  with  those  of 
others.  The  latter  seem  to  have  more  of  a  flam- 
ing zeal,  more  of  words,  more  of  the  human  will ; 
less  of  quietness,  and  less  of  feeling  than  oursi 
It  is  an  excellent  thing  to  know  when  we  ought 
not  to  lay  our  hands  upon  the  ark.    In  the  reli- 

f'ous  and  benevdeut  assemblies  of  many  societies 
believe  much  harm  is  done,  both  to  their  causes 
and  to  themselves,  by  touching  the  shew  bread 
with  unhallowed  hands.  A  lorga  assemblage  of 
persons,  met  for  the  purpose  of  deliberation,  in 
which  every,  one  has  equal  riehto,  and  none  has  a 
claim  to  sovereignty  or  superiority,  is  to  be  found 
in  no  case  so  orderiy,  so  free  from  confusion,  so 
free  from  the  unfit  intrusion  of  sentiments,  as  in 
the  example  of  our  meetings  for  business.  And 
whence  does  this  arise  ?  Whence  is  it  that  we, 
who  have  the  same  passions,  the  same  freedom 
as  others,  are  more  subdued  ?  Partly,  it  may  be, 
owing  to  the  habits  of  the  Society ;  but  I  believe 
it  is  owing  also  to  that  power  of  the  triumph  of 
T^ruth  by  which  we  are,  however  unworthily, 
peculiarly  permitted  to  be  sometimes  overshadow- 
ed, and  by  which  every  thing  that  is  opposed  to 
purity,  to  rectitude,  and  to  decorum,  is  awed  into 
silence." 

During  the  time  occupied  in  publishing  the 
^^  Inquiry,"  &c.,  Jonathan  Dymond  vas  fre- 
quently euffaged  in  laying  the  foundation  of 
another  work — ^his  Essays  on  the  Principles  of 
Morality — which  he  hoped  would  prove  even  more 
extensively  useful  than  the  Treatise  which  had 
preceded  it;  and  he  soon  devoted  himself  fiilly 
to  the  accomplishment  of  his  new  object,  which 
Was  to  exhibit  a  true  and  authoritative  standard 
ci  rectitude,  and  to  estimate  by  that  standard  the 
moral  character  of  human  actions. 

The-  intervals  of  leisure  which  he  could  employ 
in  lids  manner  w<dre  now  much  shortened  by  the 
increasing  cares  of  business;  and,  his  judgment 
beiuff  highly  esteemed  by  his  fellow  citizens,  he 
was  frequently  referred  to  as  an  arbitrator  in  diffi- 
•  cult  and  disputed  cases.  It  was  in  the  spnnff  of 
'  the  year  1826^  after  he  had  decided  a  harassing 


and  ccnnplicated  case  of  this  kind,  which  occupied 
him  early  and  late  for  a  considerable  time,  that 
the  disease  which  eveutnally  proved  &tal  to  him, 
first  ajppeared.  A  frequent  cough  and  great 
weakness  in  the  throat  gradually  increased  upon 
him,  and  he  was  soon  compelled  to  give  up  con- 
versation altogether,  and  to  express  his  ideas  by 
writing  on  a  little  slate  which  he  carried  in  his 
pocket  This  continued  to  be  his  only  means  of 
conversation  until  the  dose  of  hie  life. 

He  was  recommended  to  tiy  the  effect  of  a 
more  bracing  climate  than  that  of  his  native  city, 
and  accordingly  he  paid  a  short  visit  to  Wood- 
gate,  a  small  hamlet  on  the  eastern  border  of 
Devonshire.  No  material  iniprovemeDt  having 
appeared  in  lus  health  from  this  change,  he  de- 
termined to  go  to  London  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sulting some  of  the  most  eminent  medical  pro- 
fessors. On  his  return  from  London  he  retired 
for  a  short  time  to  a  farm  house  in  a  secluded 
situation,  liear  the  village  of  Whitestone,  about 
three  miles  from  Exeter.  Here  he  remained 
about  three  months,  during  which  period  he  was 
constantly  and  diligently  employed  in  preparing 
his  admirable  Treatise  on  the  IMnciples  of  Mo- 
rality. In  his  hours  of  relaxation  a  quiet  pony 
conveyed  him  from  one  scene  to  another  of  this 
delightful  solitude;  and  on  these  occasions  his 
frequent  companion  was  a  copy  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, from  whose  inspired  pages  he  gathered 
those  precepts  which  be  valued  above  all  other 
treasures^ 

An  extract  from  a  reflection  written  by  him 
about  this  time,  gives  evidence  of  the  trustfdl  re- 
ligious feelings  which  pervaded  his  mind.     ''It 
is  now  a  little  more  than  a  year  since  I  was  first 
affected  with  a  complaint  in  the  throat,  which, 
for  the  last  nine  or  ten  months,  has  occasi(»ed  me 
almost  entirely  to  refrain  from  speakings  even  in 
a  whisper.    I  know  not  that  this  has  often  affect- 
ed my  spirits,  but  a  stUl  longer  continuance  of 
sreat  discouragement  respecting  business  has  often 
done  so,  and  does  so  still,  connected  as  the  fiilling 
off  of  business  is  with  my  own  ittebility  to  take 
much  part  in  it,  and  with  a  family  which  increases 
in  its  demands.     Amidst  the  uncertainty  in  which 
I  am  placed  respecting  the  friture,  perhaps  I  may 
Say  that  I  am  not  without  hope  in  the  Providence 
of  Qod.    I  feel  that  it  is  a  difiicult  thing  really 
and  practically  to  cast  all  care  upon  him,  or  to 
appropriate  those  encouragements  which  both  His 
revelation,  and  some  of  whom  I  believe  to  be  His 
servants,  place  before  me.     '  Not  forsaken '  are, 
however,  words  which  I  think  I  can,  even  with 
feeling,  apply  to  myself." 

Towards  the  close  of  this  year,  (1827,)  his 
health  continuing  to  decline,  Jonathan  Dymond 
removed  to  Prince's  Town,  a  small  town  sitOAted 
in  the  centre  of  the  wild  and  mountainous  wast^ 
of  Dartmoor.  Here  he  still  pursued  his  frtyorite 
work,  writing,  to  use  his  own  words,  ''an  average 
of  five  pages  of  respectable  print  per  day/' 

He  also  found  leisure  for  rambling  among^ 
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the  romantio  scenery  of  this  interesting  locality, 
making  sketches  of  many  of  tlie  most  remarkable 
of  those  vast  granite  Tors  which  crown  many  of 
the  hills,  and  some  of  the  ancient  and  primitiye 
bridges,  which  served  our  forefathers  for  centuries 
befwe  the  introduction  of  wheel  carriages.  These 
drawings  ho  accompanied  with  copious  explans^ 
tory  notes.  In  this  manner,  and  in  writing  many 
long  letters  to  numerous  fHends,  he  spent  about 
four  weeks,  after  which  he  returned  to  pass  the 
winter  at  home. 

The  following  fragment^  addressed  to  his  wife, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year  182S,lias  been  pre- 
served, in  consequence  of  its  having  been  acci* 
dentally  written  on  a  scrap  of  paper,  instead  of 
on  his  usual  vehicle  of  conversation,  the  slate. 
<<  I  would  not  have  thee  be  cf^t  down,  for  I  do 
not  think, there  is  cause  for  being  so— especially 
that  there  is  no  cause  for  being  cast  down  for 
want  of  vivid  feelings,  either  of  confidence  or  of 
hope.  I  am  almost  a  stranger  to  such  feelings ', 
but  I  can  say  that  my  general  condition  of  mind, 
as  to  religious  prospects,  is  that  of  low,  hoping 
tranquillity;  not  that  there  are  no  fears,  and  no 
sorrows,  but  none  that  are  allowed  to  agitate  and 
alarm  me  f^nr  myself  or  for  thee.  As  to  the  mat- 
ters of  this  world,  I  sometimes  try  to  leave  them; 
though  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  so  leave  them 
as  I  can  those  which  are  higher.  To  live  a  day 
at  a  time  seems  our  present  business,  without 
over  anxiety  for  greater  enjoyment  or  brighter 
prospects  in  temporals  or  spirituals  either.'^ 

His  disorder,  pulmonary  consuihption,  now 
made  rapid  advances,  and,  afifcer  one  more  change, 
to  Charmouth,  in  Dorsetshire,  he  returned  to  his 
native  place,  where  he  remained  still  employed, 
as  his  small  remaining  sttength  would  pennit,  in 
preparing  for  the  publication  of  his  Essays,  and 
he  was  to  be  seen  surrounded  by  his  papers  until 
within  a  few  days  of  his  death. 

But  these  Essays,  the  result  of  his  labours  for 
nearly  five  years,  were  still  in  manuscript  at  the 
time  of  his  decease,  and  were  subsequently  pub- 
lished by  his  surviving  relatives. 

He  was  not  wholly  confined  to  his  bed  until 
the  last  day  of  his  vaJuable  life,  when,  in  feet,  he 
was  passing  through,  the  final  confiict  of  nature : 
and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  6th  of  the  Fifth 
month,  1828,  he  peacefully  departed. 

Throughout  his  lingering  ilhiess,  Jonathan 
Dymond  evinced  a  perfect  resignation  to  the  will 
.  of  Qod,  and  a  full  confidence  in  his  promises. 
He  trusted  in  no  merits  nor  attainments- of  his 
own,  and  manifested  on  his  death  bed  his  deep 
conviction  of  that  great  truth  with  which  he  has 
concluded  his  ^^E^ys" — <Uhat  the  true  and 
safe  foundation  of  our  hope  is  in  the  redemption 
that  is  in  Christ  Jesus.'' 

We  ffive  bebw  a  -picture  of  Jonathan  Dymond 
at  his  desk,  and  surrounded  by  his  wife  acid  chil- 
dren, which  touches  our  sympathy,  and  wins  an 
interest  in  his  domestic  character.    The  sub- 
'  stuce  of  itisflunishedbyanearnizviviDg  relative. 


"  To  us,  who  were  the  daily  observers  of  his 
assiduous  attention  to  the  business  of  th^  shop,  it 
has  oflen  seemed  astonishing  how  he  found  time 
to  compile  his  valuable  writings.     *    *    *    * 

'^  As  far  as  I  can  recollect,  he  did  not  indulge 
much  in  argumentative  conversation  after  he  l^ 
came  engaged  in  writing  so  much ;  and  the  time 
which  he  <kily  devoted  in  little  social  calls  upon 
me,  which  from  living  next  door  and  his  friend- 
ship for  my  sister,  with  whom  he  was  subse- 
quentiy  connected  in  marriage,  was  completely 
that  of  unbending  and  relaxation,  in  which  he 
would  often  be  pbyful,  and  seldom  bear  about 
him  Ihe  stamp  of  the  philosopher.     *    *    *    * 

'^  It  was  indeed  a  great  loss  to  us  all,  when, 
frmn  the  profgress  of  the  disease,  he  became  una- 
ble to  sp^ ;  and  then,  when  his  life  was  hasten- 
ing to  its  close,  and  when  the*  cares  of  business 
could  no  longer  be  sustained  without  frequent 
periods  of  respite,  his  head  and  heart  were  devoted 
to  the  work  with  which  he  had  been  entrusted, 
with  peculiar  energy ;  and  he  was  to  be  seen  sur- 
rounded by  his  papers  until  a  few  days  before  his 
decease. 

"  His  devoted  and  unselfish  wife  shared  his  oc- 
cupations, generously  foregoing  her  own  interests 
and  employments,  in  order  to  assist  him  in  the 
arrangement  of  his  papers,  and  in  the  manual 
part  of  his  labour. 

<<  He  was  tenderly  fond  of  her  and  of  his  chil- 
dren ;  and  it  was  surprising  to  observe  how  he 
learned  to  amuse  his  dear  little  ones  by  means  of 
his  slate ;  he  would  make  rough  sketches  upon 
it^  of  objects  with  which  he  wished  to  interest 
them.  I  have  often'  known  a  crying  child  made 
ashamed,  and  availingly  corrected,  by  his  draw- 
ing a  wry  face  upon  his  little  slate.  It  was 
sometimes  enough  for  them  to  see  his  hand 
directed  towardei  the  pocket  where  the  slate  was 
kept  *  *  *  *  * 

^^  He  was  rapidly  declining  when  his  brother 
O^rge  Dymond  died.  Being  near-sighted,  he 
habitually  wore  spectacles ;  and  as  the  fbneral  of 
his  brother  passed  over  the  bridge  in  front  of  his 
house,  he  desired  to  be  assisted  to  the  window, 
and  to  have  his  spectacles  brought,  that  he  might 
see  the  solemn  tfaoufh  simple  procession.  Ue 
ren^irked  that  it  womd  soon  be  l^is  turn,  perhaps 
that  day  fortnight :  but  in  less  than  two  weeks, 
he  too  was  hud  in  the  cold  earth. 

^^  Ghreat  was  the  men^  which  was  minded  in 
the  bitter  cup  that  deprived  us  of  him.  He  was 
permitted  jtist  to  finish  his  work,  and  before  he 
had  had  experience  of  the  crown  of  Fame,  which 
is  so  often  a  thorny  one  to  its  wearer,  he  was 
taken  away  unsullied,  I  believe,  by  the  world,  to 
receive  'a  crown  of  glory  that  fadeth  not  away.' " 

Mkm-SlavehoUer. 


It  is  probable  that  few  punishments  would  be 
inflicted,  if  the  principle  of  the  admonition  was 
regarded, — <<Let  him  that  is  without  sin  among 
you  first  cast  a  sttme  at  her.". 
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N£W  XNGIiAND  TSARLT  MBBTINO. 

A  printed  copy  of  the  minutes  of  this  meeting 
haying  been  transmitted  to  the  Editor^  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  are  made  for  tlie  information  of 
onr  readers. 

Sixth  month  llth — Afternoon, — ;The  subject 
of  addressing  our  breUiren  of  the  Yearly  Meetings 
of  Philadelphia  and  Ohio;  being  brought  before 
this  Meeting,  we  were  introduoed  into  tender  and 
deep  feeling  in  relation  thereto,  and  with  an  ardent 
desire  that  we  may  be  favoured  to  know  and 
follow  the  leadings  of  the  great  Head  of  the 
Churdiy  we  are  fully  united  in  appointing  our 
friends  [here  the  names  of  thirty-one  Friendi^are 
inserted]  to  take  the  subject  into  their  solid  and 
careful  consideration,  and  if  in  the  Trutjli  way 
should  open  for  it,  they  are  desire^  to  prepare 
essays  of  communications  to  those  Meetings. 

Siacth  month  12M. — The  meeting  now  entered 
upon  the  consideration  of  the  state  of  Society  by 
the- reading  of  the  Queries  and  Answers  from  the 
several  Qiulrterly  Meetings,  and  proceeded  therein 
88  far  as  the  3d,  inclusiye. 

We  were  introduced  into  deep  exercise  on  ac- 
count of  the  manifest  deficiency  of  a  due  attend- 
ance of  our  religious  meetings.  We  wove  im- 
pressiyely  remin<kd,  by  belov^  brethren,  of  our 
entire  dependence  upon  our  Almighty  Father  for 
all  that  we  enjov,  bodi  spiritual  and  temporal, 
and  that  it  is  indeed  our  reasonable  service  to  as- 
semble ourselves  together  for  the  purpose  of  wait- 
ing upon  Him  and  of  rendering  unto  Him  the 
trK)ute  of  wordiip  and  of  praise.  The  unspeaka- 
bly precious  privilege  of  being  permitted  to  con- 
vene together  and  unitedly  to  draw  near  unto 
Him,  unworthy  as  we  are  of  such  condescending 
mercy,  was  feelin^y  spread  before  us,  and  we 
were  tenderly  exhorted  to  increased  diligence  with 
thankful  hearts  'to  appear  before  Him,  that  we 
may  know  our  strength  to  be  renewed.  Friends 
were  earnestly  entreated  to  fiiithfulness  in  en- 
couraging one  another  herein,  and  that  this  duty 
should  not  be  neglected  by  any  who  love  Hie 
Lord  Jesus  Cbist  m  sincerity,  whether  they  may 
be  appointed  to  any  special  station  in  the  Church 
or  not;  being  assured  that  the  promise  will  be 
verified,  that  in  watering  they  shall  themselves 
be  watered.  Love  to  God  and  love  one  unto 
another,  are  ever  found  to  exist  tog^th^,  and  are 
the  clothing  of  the  spirit  of  every  true  follower 
of  Christ,  and  we  were  impressively  reminded 
that  if  we  love  not  our  brother  whom  we  have 
seen,  we  shall  not  love  Qod  whom  we  have  not 
seen.  Thoushaltbvethe  Lord  thy  Oodwithall thy 
heart,  with  all  thy  soul  and  with  di  thy  strength, 
and  thy  neighbour  as  thyself — cm  these  two  com- 
mandments hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets.  God 
is  love  and  they  that  dwell  in  God  dwell  in  love. 
As  this  is  our  blessed  condition,  detraation  and 
tale-bearing  will  no  more  be  known  among  us — 
the  tongue  will  bo  bridled — and  we  shall  (eel  re- 
ligiously restrained  fir<»n  speaking  evil  ctne  of 


another.  The  importance  of  bringUDtg  up  our 
children,  and  those  under  our  care,  in  plainness  of 
speech,  behaviour  and  apparel,  was  impressively 
spread  before  us,  as  well  as  the  necessity  of  re- 
straining from  reading  those  pernicious  books  and 
publications,  which  abound  at  the  present  day,  and 
which  are  calculated  to  draw  our  minds  from  the 
love  of  the  reading  of  good  books,  and  above  all 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  are  able  to  make 
wise  unto  salvation  through  faith  that  is  in  Christ 
Jesus.  We  were  warned  of  the  certain  tendency 
of  these  publications  to  undermine  our  fidth  in  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Christian  reli^on, 
and  even  to  lead  us  to  thatj  infidelity  which  will 
cause  us  to  doubt,  as  to  the  eternal  divinity  of  our 
adorable  Redeemer,  and  of  the  efficacy  of  that 
atoning  sacrifice  offered  by  Him  unto  the  Father, 
when  he  bowed  his  holy  head  upon  the  aross  and 
said,  <'it  is  finished."  During  thia  season  our 
hearts  were  humbled  and  tendered,  and  we  erave 
that  a  sense  thereof  may  abidingly  remain  with  us. 
Afternoon* — ^The  Committee  having  charge  of 
our  boarding  School,  presented  the  following  re- 
port, which  IS  satisfactory  to  us,  and  tlie  propo- 
sitions therein  contained  are  approved  and  oon> 
firmed  by  this  Meeting,  and  the  Clerk  is  directed 
to  forward  copies  thereof  to  our  Quarterly  and 
Monthly  Meetings. 

^f  To  the  Yearly  Meeting : 

The  Committee  for  th6  Superintendence  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  Boarding  School,  have,  during 
the  past  year,  paid  such  attention  to  their  appoint- 
ment, as  wav  has  opened  for,  and  aocordmg  to 
their  ability  have  endeavoured  to  disohaige  the 
duties  confided  to  them  by  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

Our  friends,  Silas  and  Sarah  M.  Cornell,  have 
continued  in  tiie  station  of  Superintendents,  and 
Charles  Atherton  and  Edward  G.  Hoagy  were 
engaged  as  Teachers  in  the  boys'  sohool  during 
the  year,  with  the  addition  of  Kichard  D.  Men- 
der during  the  winter  term.  In  tiie  ^rls*  school, 
MarUia  M^  Haines  and  AnnaB.  Page  have  been 
engaged  as  Teachers  during  the  year,  and  Lydia 
Almy  was  eimployed  in  addition  during  the  winter 
term. 

Instruction  in  the  languages  has  been  ^ven  on 
five  days  in  the  week,  in  both  schools  during  the 
year  by  Lafayette  Burr,  and  in  writing,  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  winter  term,  by  Charles  G. 
Pinkham. 

The  average  number  of  scholars  has  been  117, 
viz.,  68  males  and  54  females. 

Meetings  for  worship  have  been  regularly  heM 
in  the  w>use,  harmony  has  prevails,  and  the 
&milv  generally  has  been  favoured  wiUi  good 
health.  One  or  two  cases  of  varioloid  ooeorred 
during  the  fall  vacation,  on  which  account  the 
commencement  of  the  winter  term  was  delayed 
for  two  weeks. 

Semi-annual  examinations  of  the  schools  by  ilie 
Committee  have  been  made  as  heretofore^  and  the 
Institution  has  also  been  visited  by  aatKonunit* 
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tees  appointed  monthly,  and  these  ezaminiitions 
and  yisits  have  been  generally  satisfactory^  show* 
ing  a  good  degree  of  diligance  on  the  part  of  the 
soholan,  and  oare  and  vigilance  on  that  of  the 
Teachers. 

The  accounts  of  the  Superintendent  and  Treasu- 
rer of  the  School  fond  have  been  audited. 

The  expenditures  of  the  School  for  the  past 
year,  ending  with  the  last  winter  Term,  have  been 
about  14,253  dollars. 

The  income  has  been  as  follows,  viz. :  Interest 
from  the  School  fund,  which  may  be  stated  at 
$6,800,  and  from  board  and  tuition  of  scholars 
$6,400. 

Total  income  $18,200,  leaving  a  deficiency  of 
income  to  meet  expenditures  of  aibout  $1,000. 

The  available  balance  In  the  hands  of  the 
Treasurer  in  the  Fifdi  month,  the  time  of  settle- 
ment, may  be  stated  at  $508  77. 

Daring  the  &11  vacation,  a  considerable  altera- 
tion was  made  in  the  accommodations  for  the 
school  in  the  west  wing,  by  which  a  much  more 
commodious  apartment  is  provided,  and  which  is 
believed  to  be  a  great  improvement.  The  ex- 
penses of  this  change  and  ox  various  other  repairs 
are  included  in  the  abov^  expenditures.  The  de- 
ficiency in  the  income  to  meet  the  expenses  of  iho 
Institution  may  be  principally  accounted  for  from 
the  larger  number  of  scholars  who  have  been  at 
the  School  the  past  year.  The  price  of  board  and 
tuition  for  members  of  our  own  Yearly  Meeting, 
being  only  about  two-thirds  of  the  actual  cost, 
amd  the  balance  being  made  up  from  the  income 
of  the  permanent  fund,  it  will  be  obyious  that 
w&en  the  number  of  scholars  exceeds  a  certain 
amount,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  tiie  income  of 
the  school  will  meet  its  expenses,  and  the  number 
of  scholars  for  the  past  year  having  been  larger 
than  usual,  there  has  been,  as  it  is  stated,  a  defi- 
ciency in  tne  inc(»|ie  to  meet  the  current  expenses. 

We  would  nropose^  tiiat  the  terms  of  Board 
and  Tuition,  should  be  continued  as  last  y^ar, 
vis.,  thirty  dollars  per  term  for  members  of  our 
Y«ariy  Meeting ;  forty-five  dolkrs  for  those  not 
members,  one  or  both  of  whose  parents  are  mem- 
bm,  and  fifty  dollars  for  others  who  may  be  ad^ 
mitted,  and  that  five  dollars  per  term  in  addition 
continue  to  be  charged  for  instruction  in  the  lan- 
guages. We  would  also  propose  that  each 
Sfonthly  Meeting  have  the  privilege  of  sending 
one  sohdar,  free  of  expense  for  one  term,  the 
same  to  be  occupied  either  at  the  next  winter  or 
8acoeedui|  summer  term,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Monthly  Meeting.  The  several  Monthly  Meet- 
ings to  notify  the  Oommittee  at  their  meeting  in 
the  Tenth  month  of  their  conclusion,  in  case  tiiey 
propose  to  oeompy  the  privilege  in  tiie  Summer 
term. 

In  pursuance  ct  the  authority  given  to  tho 
Committee  by  the  Yearly  Meeting;  a  sale  has 
been  effected  of  tho  parcel  of  land  lying  north  of 
Olney  street  in  the  city  of  Providence,  for  the 
0am  of  six  thousand  five  hundred  dollarsi  and 


the  purchase  money  has  been  received  or  secured 
in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  School  fund. 
And  in  the  circumstances  under  which  this  piece 
of  land  was  acquired,  it  having  been  purchased 
from  the  remainder  of  a  donation  from  our  late 
friend,  Moses  Brown,  intended  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  t)ie  Eeal  Estate  of  the  Institution,  the. 
Oommittee  are  united  in  recommending  to  the 
Yearly  Meeting  the  permanent  funding  of  the 
money  received  from  tiie  above  sale,  and  tlie  ap- 
propriation of  the  income  only  upon  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Seal  Estate,  of  the  institution. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  express  the  desire  and 
hope,  that  this  interesting  Institution  may  con- 
tinue to  claim  and  receive  the  fosterine  care  and 
concern  of  Friends,  and  that  with  the  Divine 
blessing,  it  may  beconie  increasingly  useful  to  the 
rising  ^netation  in  our  religious  society,  in  afford- 
ing facilities  for  Gaining  tnem  up  in  a  love  of 
truth,  and  in  an  increased  concern  for  the  main- 
tenance of  those  precious  testimonies  given  us  to 
bear.'' 

Thifieenih  of  the  month, .  afternoon — ^The 
Committee  of  this  Meeting  on  our  concern  for 
the  Penobscot  and  Paasamaquoddy  tribes  of  Indi- 
ans, made  the  following  ^port^  viz, : 

"  To  the  Yearly  Meeting  : 

The  Committee  barring  charge  of  the  concern 
of  this  Meeting, 'for  the  improvement  of  the 
Penobscot  and  nssamaquoddy  Tnbea  of  Indians, 
repprt-r-. 

That  the  objects  of  our  appointment  have  from 
time  tp  time  claimed  our  attention  during  the 
past  year,  and  we  have  desired  to  improve  every 
right  opening  to  do  them  good^  but  obstacles, 
beyond  our  control,  have  appeared  to  retard  their 
improvement,  and  so  far  to  embarrass  the  com- 
mittee in  their  designed  operations,  as  to  induce 
them'  to  think  it  inexpedient  at  present  to  attempt 
to  canry  into  effect,  the  suggestion  of  employing  a 
person  awhile  in  seed-time  to  advise  imd  assiat 
them.' 

In  the  Fall  of  last  year,  our  friend  Thomas 
Wells,  feelmg  his  mind  drawn  to  visit  both  of 
these  tribes,  was  aooon^Minied  through  said  visit 
by  one  of  our  members,  from  whom  we  obtained 
the  following  particulars  relative  to  thei^  visit^ 
and  the  conmtion  of  the  Indians,  viz. :  That  they 
first  visited  them  from  cabin  to  cabin,  entering 
familiarly  into  conversation  with  them  on  subjects 
connected  with  their  best  interests,  and  after- 
wards caUing  tiiem  together  in  the  order  of  a  relief 
gious  meeting-^fbur  of  which  were  held  at  differ- 
ent places  with  portions  of  the  Penobscot  tribe^ 
where  much  pertinent  counsel  was  imparted,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  that  at  Old-town — ^where 
the  influence  of  tho  Priest  prevented  tiie  satisfro- 
toiy  carrying  out  of  the  object-^the^  were  reliev- 
ing seasons,  and  the  counsel  administered  was 
listened  to  with  marked  attention  by  the  Indians ; 
several  of  whom  expressed  their  gratitude  there- 
for.   Their  frrming  operations  were  but  little 
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examined,  yet  Bofficientl j  so  to  satisfy  us  that; 
however  well  some  may  have  done,  as  a  whole, 
they  are  not  <m  the  increase.  This  may  in^part, 
be  attributed  to  the  almost  total  failure  of  tlieir 
wheat  and  potato  crops  for  a  few  seasons  past, 
and,  in  part,  to  a  high  state  of  political  excitement 
among  them. 

Among  the  Passama^oddy- Indians,  who  are 
far  less  ciyilized,  the  yisit  was  conducted  nearly 
in  the  same  manner  as  before  deseribed^  bnt  it 
was  differently  received  on  the  part  of  the  Indi- 
ans. At  two  out  of  three  meetings,  which  were 
held  among  them,  we  were  told  plainly  that  our 
counsel  could  not  be  received  unless  it  came  from 
the  Priest,  that  it  would  never  do  for  Indians  to 
learn  to  read  and  write  and  be  like  white  men, 
because  they  would  then  lose  their  Catholic  reli- 
gion and  become  wicked.  The  same  political 
controversy  prevails  among  them,  and  the  same 
excitement  influenced  them  that  we  found  under 
the  eye  of  the  Priest  at  Old-town.  So  far  as  we 
could  ascertain,  their  farming  operations  in  the 
township  are  small  and  poorly  done — ^not  worthy 
of  description,  except  to  show  the  smallness  and 
rudeness  of  their  capacity-Hm  a.  soil  that  would 
riohlv  reward  the  labours  of  the  diligent 

Although  the  prospect  of  rendermg  these  in- 
teresting M)ject8  much  real  (lelp  seems  discourag- 
ing, yet  we  would  express  a  hope  that  the  Yearly 
Meeting  may  still  hold  them  in  remembrance,  and 
continue  some  channel  through  which  every  right 
opening  may  be  improved  to  better  th^  condi- 
tion. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

Stephsn  Jones,  Ja.^ 
John  Osbobnx. 
-—which  is  acceptable  to  us — and  although  at  the 
present  time  the  circumstances  brought  into  view 
by  the  report  are  not  so  encouraging  as  at  some 
former  times,  yet  we  believe  it  right  to  continue 
the  same  committee  under  appointment,  with  the 
exception  of  our  late  dear  Mend,  John  Warren, 
and  we  desire  them  to  embrace  every  opening 
that  may  be  presented  to  do  good  to  these  inter- 
esting objects  of  ourconcem/' 

F^e&nth  of  the  months  morning. — ^The  Com- 
mittee appointed  to  conader  the  subject  of  ad- 
dressing the  Yearly  Meetings  of  Philadelphia  and 
Ohio  made  the  following  report^  vis. : 

"  To  the  Yearly  Meeting  : 
^  The  Committee  appointed  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the^mbject  of  addressmg  our  brethren 
of  Phfladelphiaand  Ohio  at  the  present  time*,  re- 
port,— ^Ihat  we  have  endeavoured  solidlv  and  de- 
liberately to  weigh  the  subject,  and  it  is  our 
jud|^ent  that  it  is  best  for  this  Yearly  Meeting 
again  to  offer  Epistles  to  those  meetings, — and 
we  have  accordingly  prepared  essays  which  we 
herewith  present,''  which  is  satisfactory  to  us, 
and  the  Etoys  of  the  Epistles  thus  brought 
before  us  were  read,  and  being  united  with  by 
this  meeting,  the  Clerk  is  directed  to  sign  them 


on  our  behalf  and  forward  them  to  those  meet* 
ings. 

NIW  ENGLAND  WORSTED  COlfPANT,  SAXON- 

yn^LE. 

The  present  agent,  Mr.  M.  Simpson,  beine  en- 
gaged in  the  South  American  trade  as  early  as 
1882,  he  had  a  million  lbs.  of  Buenos  Ayres  wool 
upon  his  hands,  which  was  unsaleable,  in  conse- 
quence of  being  full  of  burrs.  He  was  therefore 
induced  to  offer  a  liberal  rewaid  for  a  machine  to 
clear  it  and  separate.the  burrs,  which  was  supplied 
by  Mr.  Samuel  Courtland.  This  machine  M»ng 
found  deficient,  Mr.  Simpson  invented  one  admir- 
ably adapted  to  the  purpose.  Another  liberal 
offer  of  several  thousand  dollars  drew  from  Mr. 
Courtland  a  combing  machine,  which,  with  some 
important  improvements  by  Mr.  Simpson,  is  now 
used  in  our  mills.  These  machines  were  started 
and  thoroughly  tested  in  Boston,  when  they  were 
removed  to  Lowell  and  Saco. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  describins 
these  machines,  as  the  New  England  Worsted 
Company  owes  its  origin^  and  our  village  its  pros- 
perity, to  them.  In  1836  these  machines  were 
sold  to  Whitwell,  Bond  &  Co.,  and  lavermore 
and  Kendell,  who  having  an  inferior  water  privi- 
lege on  the  ConccMrd  river  near  Lowell,  and  bdng 
induced  by  the  purchase  of  Simpson's  patents  to 
enlarge  their  business,  purchased  tiie  entire  pro- 
perty of  the  Saxon  Factory  Company  for  aboot 
$80,000,  and  removed  their  machinery  to  this 


The  New  En^and  Worsted  Company  was  soon 
after  ino(Hporated  with  a  capital  of  $300,000, 
Simpson's  patents  having  created  a  great  demand 
for  the  coarae  hurry  South  American  wool,  which 
was  otherwise  unfit  f<Hr  use ;  and  built  up  a  new 
commerce  between  our  country  and  South  America 
sufficient  to  employ  20  or  30  ships,  and  is  still 
increaping.    Having  been  himself  a  pioneer  in 
this  kind  of  commerce,  as  well  as  the  ori^nat<»T 
of  the  machine  which  induced  it,  we  aie  happv 
to  learn  that  he  has  reaped  a  rich  reward,  hoUk 
for  his  commercial  sagacity  and  inventive  skill. 

The  New  Engknd  Worsted  Company  has  new 
three  mills,  and  sixteen  sets  of  machinery — ^woik- 
ing  up  annually  4,000,000  lbs.  wooL  They  manu- 
facture Flannels,  Bookings,  Bunting,  Blankets, 
and  Woolen  and  Worsted  Yams  not  made  into 
doth,  amounting  annually  to  $700,000.     They 
consume  1200  tons  of  coal  and  500  cords  of  wood, 
having  two  steam  engines  as  a  reserve  power,  one 
80  and  the  other  of  100  horse  power,  and  sure 
now  introducing  two  38  feet  boilers,  in  addition 
to  nine  of  the  same  sise  already  in  use.     A.  fine 
planing  machine  recently  introduced  is  materially 
abridging  the  labour  of  iie  machinists  in  the  wrood 
shop.    Tne  machine  shop  is  now  driven  by  sl  tar- 
bine  wheel,  completed  during  the  past  winter, 
which,  though  only  18  inches  m  diameter,  ia  zune 
horse  power,  being  more  than  was  promised  by 
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the  inventory  or  expected  by  the  company.  A 
large  turbine  wheel  for  No.  1  is  now  beins  made, 
at  an  expense  of  from  $12,000  to  $15,000.  This 
is  a  very  expensive  kind  of  wheel,  but  it  is  be- 
lieved to  be  far  the  most  effective  and  economical 
in  the  end.  It  secores  from  20  to  30  per  cent, 
more  power  than  the  common  heart  wheel,  and 
runs  with  great  rapidity.  The  small  wbeel  making 
372  revolutions  a  minute.  The  cost  of  the  large 
wheel  is  estimated  at  from  $12,000  to  $15,000. 
It  is  expected  that  this  wheel  will  very  materially 
lessen  the  consumption  of  coal  for  steam  power. 
In  October,  1844,  $100,000  wda  added  to  this 
capital,  and  $50;000  in  the  fall  of  1848,  the 
capital  now  being  $450,000.  The  number  of 
hands  at  the  present  time  is  about  450. 

The  burring  machines  separate  about  3000 
cords  of  woof  waste  annually,  which  meets  a 
ready  sale  at  from  $4  to  $5  per  cord.  This  waste 
which  was  formerly  thrown  away  by  this  com- 
pany, and  is  still  by  many  others,  is  found  to  be 
a  superior  fertiliser.  It  is  a  great  "heater,^'  and 
works  admirably  for  hotbeds,  com,  potatoes,  &c. 

During  the  hard  times  which  have  eiiibarrassed 
so  many  manufacturing  establishments,  this  com- 
pany has  kept  all  their  works  in  full  operation, 
and  executed  large  and  profitable  contracts  for  Ar- 
my and  Indian  blankets,  &c. — SaxonviUe  Mirror. 

THE  PLANET  VBNUS. 

This  planet  is  now  passing  the  period  of  its 
peatest  brilliancy.  In  decifedly  clear  weather 
It  is  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  when  the  sun  js 
above  the  horizon.  It  rises  about  three  hours 
before  the  sun,  and  moves  very  nearly  in  the 
sun's  path.  Its  crescent  form  may  now  be  seen 
by  the  aid-  of  a  common  spy-dass.  A  corres- 
pondent of  the  Newburvport  Herald  gives  the 
following  directions  as  likely  to  be  of  service  to 
those,  who  would  see  a  star  in  the  day  time: 

First,  observe  the  pknet  half  or  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  before  sunrise,  when  it  is  readily  dis- 
tinguished by  its  superior  brilliancy.  Take  such 
a  position  ^ihat  it  may  be  seen  directly  over  a 
chimney,  or  comer  of  a  building,  or  some  other 
elevated  point,  and  mark  carefully  the  position 
taken.  In  about  half  an  hour,  return  to  the  same 
place,  and  the  elevated  point  will  indicate  the  po- 
sition which  Venus  had  occupied  half  an  hour 
before.  Now  move  the  eye  a  short  distance  along 
the  patii  of  the  planet,  and  it  will  be  found  with- 
out much  diffieulty.  Let  the  position  of  the 
observer  be  again  onaaged,  so  as  to  bring  Yenus 
onee  more  in  the  direction  of  the  elevated  pmnt. 
By  repeating  these  steps  as  often  as  once  in  half 
an  hour,  the  planet  may  be  kept  in  view  till  the 
sun  passes  the  meridian^;  and  by  noting  its  posi- 
tion at  anv  particular  hour,  it  may  be  found  at 
the  same  nour  of  a  succeeding  day,  without  the 
trouble  of  tracing  its  previous  progress. 

[This  notice  is  copied  from  the  Massachusetts  Spy. 
Bat  the  time  when  the  phenomenon  to  which  it  re- 


fers, was  most  conspicuous,  was  about  the  18th  of 
last  month.  The  circumstance  of  a  star  being  visi- 
ble daring  the  day,  is  one  which  may  excite  curi- 
osity with  those  who  can  form  very  little  conception 
of  its  cause.  Perhaps  some  readers  of  the  Review 
may  be  willing  to  be  informed,  why  the  planet 
Venus. should  sometimes  be  visible  during  the  day, 
while  at  other  times  its  radiancy,  is  lost  in  the 
solar  blaze. 

This  brilliant  planet,  which  is  usually  termed  the 
morning  or  evening  star,  according  to  the  time  of 
its  appearance,  when  viewed  with  the  naked  eye, 
seems  to  shine  with  a  full  face ;  but  when  examined 
by  a  magnifying  glass  of  sufficient  poWer,  it  ex-' 
hibits  changes  similar  to  those  of  the  moon.  As  it 
revolves  in  an  orbit,  at  about  three-fourths  of  the 
earth's  distance  from  the  sun,  and  receives  its  light 
from  that  body,  it  always  appears  in  the  same  part 
of  the  heavens  with  th6  sun  ]  and  when  passing  be- 
tween the  earth  and  that  luminary,  it  must  present 
its  darl^  side  to  us,  as  the  moon  does  at  the  change. 
As  the  planet  recedes  from  that  position,  techni- 
cally called  its  inferior  conjunction,  it  brings  into 
view  an  increasing  portion  of  its  enlightened  sur- 
face. Hence,  if  watched  with  a  telescope,  its  cres- 
cent will  appear  to  enlarge  from  one  day  to  another, 
as  the  moon  does  after  its  change.  But  as  the 
planet  recedes  from  its  inferior  conjunction,  and 
pursues  its  course  round  the  sUn,  zlot  round  the 
earth  like  the  moon,  its  distance  from  us  continually 
increases ;  and  when  it  has  performed  half  its  syno- 
dic revolution,  its  distance  is  more  tiian  six  times  as 
great  as  at  the  inferior  conjunction.  Hence, 
although  its  whole  enlightened  surface  is  there  pre- 
sented to  us,  the  great  distance  to  which  it  is  re- 
moved, causes  it  to  reflect  less  light  upon  us  than 
a  part  of  the  illuminated  surface  does  when  less 
remote.  It  thus  happens  that  when  it  is  nearest  to 
us  we  receive  but  little  of  its  light,  because  the  side 
turned  to  us  is  chiefly  dark ;  and  when  most  re- 
mote, its  brilliancy  is  diminished  by  its  great  dis- 
tance. Dr.  HaUey  suggested  an  inquiry,  in  what 
position  the  planet  must  be,  when  the  portion  of  eU' 
lightened  surface  which  is  turned  toward  the  earth, 
and  the  distance  of  the  planet  are  so  adjusted,  that 
the  greatest  brilliancy  should  be  given.  The  solu- 
tion of  the  problem,  which  is  easily  effected  by  the 
differential  calculus,  proves  that  about  thirty-six 
days  before  and  after  ihb  inferior  conjunction,  the 
planet  shines  with  greater  brilliancy  than  at  any 
other  time.  As  the-  synodic  revolution  or  return 
to  the  same  conjunction,  is  accomplished  in  about 
584  days,  the  planet  passes  twice  daring  that  time| 
through  its  greatest  brilliancy.  Yet  it  is  only  when 
this  occurs  at  a  time  when  the  planet  has  considera- 
ble north  declination,  and  consequently  rises  high 
above  the  horizon,  that  it  can  be  seen  to  the 
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greatest  adyantage  in  the  day  time.  The  greatest 
brilliancy  and  a  high  north  declination  occur  to- 
gether about  once  in  eight  years.  The  current 
year  is  not  one  of  those  favoured  ones.  Those  who 
keep  a  good  look  out  thirty-six  days  before  and 
after  the  inferior  conjunction  in  Seventh  month, 
1852,  will  be  likely  to  find  the  planet  Venus  shin- 
ing in  the  midst  of  day.— En.  Rkv.] 


FRIENDS'  REVIEW. 


PHILADELPfflA,  SEVENTH  MONTH  14,  1849. 


We  give  place  in  this  week's  number,  to  a  con- 
cise, though,  we  hope,  interesting  notice  of  the  life 
and  writings  of  one  of  the  most  cogent  end  perspi- 
cuous authors  whom  the  passing  century  has  pro- 
duced. Dymond's  ''Inquiry  into  the  accordancy 
of  war  with  the  principles  of  Christianity,"  pub- 
lished about  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  is 
unquestionably  one  of  the  most  argumentative  and 
conclusive  expositions  of  the  anti-christian  charac- 
ter of  war  that  has  ever  appeared.  And  this  work 
appears  to  have  been  executed  in  the  solitude  of  the 
morning  hours,  which  are  usually  allotted  to  re- 
pose, or  during  those  momentary  intervals  of  busi- 
ness) which  are  commonly  permitted  to  slide  away 
unaccounted  and  unemployed.  This  work  has  been 
extensively  circulated  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  ought  to  be  read  by  every  one  who  is  desirous 
of  seeing  the  principlesof  universal  peace  defended 
with  a  clearness  and  force  little  inferior  to  mathe- 
matical demonstration. 

When  we  observe  the  vigour  and  correctness  of 
the  style,  the  maturity  of  judgment,  and  compass 
of  thought,  displayed  in  this  first  production  of  our 
author's  pen,  we  do  not  readDy  embrace,  the  con- 
viction that  the  writer  was  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
six  or  twenty-seven.  Yet  we  may  recollect  that 
the  Apology  of  Barclay  was  published  wlien  the 
author  had  scarcely  completed  his  twenty-seventh 
year. 

The  essays  on  Morality,  which  are  the  results  of 
a  later  period,  are  distinguished  by  the  same  vigour 
of  thought,  and  fearless  advocacy  of  sound  princi- 
ples, which  BO  conspicuously  mark  the  Inquiry,  and 
are  highly  deserving  of  a  careful  and  serious  pe- 
rusal. 


We  have  introduced  this  week,  a  brief  notice, 
extracted  from  foreign  journals,  of  two  poor  men 
who  moved  in  very  humble  spheres  of  life,  and 
who,  according  to  usual  acceptation,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  having  quite  enough  to  do  in  providing 
for  their  own  pressing  demands ;  who,  notwithstand- 
izig  found  time  and  opportunity  to  afford  important 
and  efficient  aid  to  classes  of  the  community  that 


are  frequently  passed  by  as  objects  too  low  to  be 
reached  by  the  hand  of  charity. 

From  the  days  of  the  venerable  patriarch  on  the 
plain  of  Mamre  to  our  own  time,  the  duty  and  im- 
portance of  training  up  children  in  the  way  they 
hould  go,  has  been  fully  acknowledged.  The  pre- 
oepts  of  Moses  were  to  be  diligently  taught  to  the 
children.  Among  all  nations,  civilized  or  savage, 
the  great  object  of  parental  attention  has  always 
been  to  inure  the  youth  to  habits  which  will  pre- 
pare them  to  act  in  the  sphere  to  which  they  are 
supposed  U>  be  destined.  Among  savage  nations 
the  boys  are  early  taught  to  be  regardless  of  pain, 
for  suffering  is  expected  to  be  the  portion  of  their 
race.  The  Carribs  are  said  to  have  hung  the 
food  of  their  boys  upon  trees,  and  required  the 
hardy  urchins  to  pierce  it  with  their  arrows  before 
they  were  permitted  to  'eat.  Though  John  Pounds 
was  probably  very  little  acquainted  with  the  philo- 
sophy or  history  of  the  ancients,  or  the  efforts  of 
warlike  nations  to  prepare  their  youth  for  the  field 
of  combat,  he  had  penetration  enough  to  perceive, 
that  if  the  children  of  the  borough,  in  which  he 
resided,  were  permitted  to  grdw  up  in  ignorance, 
and  in  the  vices  which  Ignorance  and  poverty  in  its 
lowest  forms  are  likely  to  produce,  those  children 
must  inevitably,  at  a  future  day,  supply  the  victims 
of  penal  law.  Hence  he  wisely,  as  well  as  humanely, 
exerted  his  humble  powers  in  raising  from  their  de- 
graded condition,  the  children  who  were  rising 
around  him  in  destitution  and  vice.  The  labours 
of  such  philanthropists  are  worthy  of  lasting  re- 
membrance, and  furnish  a  pathetic  admonition  to 
those  of  ampler  means,  to  go  and  do  likewise. 

Thomas  Wright,  a  poor  labouring  man^  the  father 
of  a  numerous  family,  might  be  supposed  incapable 
of  extending  his  exertions  to  objects  more  deserving 
of  his  attention  than  himself  and  his  family.  And 
yet  this  man  found  not  only  the  wiH,  but  the  means 
of  rescuing  a  considerable  number  of  those  who 
had  suffered  the  penalties  of  the  law,  from  the 
paths  of  infamy  and  vice.  Not  only  the  motives  by 
which  he  was  actuated,  but  the  results  of  his  exi>e- 
rience,  are  worthy  of  special  notice.  We  are  accus- 
tomed to  regard  the  violators  of  law,  as  outcasts  of 
society,  and  enemies  of  our  laoe,  without  snffi* 
ciently  reflecting  upon  th6  means  by  which  they 
are  frequently  led  into  the  commission  of  crimes. 
And  above  all,  we  too  generally  overlook  the  diffi* 
culty,  almost  insuperable,  of  resuming  a  virtuous 
and  reputable  lifoi  after  being  once  marked  and 
publicly  known  as  the  object  of  penal  inflicti(m. 
A  man  destitute  (^property,  and  branded  as  a  con- 
vict, has  a  thorny  path,  which  can  scarcely  be  ap- 
preciated, if  he  desires  to  adopt  an  honest  course. 
Punishments  have  been  long  tried,  and  goierally 
found  unavailing.  Thomas  Wright  tried  the  allure- 
ment of  hope,  the  influence  of  encouragement ;  and 
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his  labours  were  crowned  with  success.    The  ex* 
periment  is  certainly  worthy  of  a  further  trial. 

A  letter  from  ISngland,  dated  the  10th  of  kst 
month,  informs  us  that  WiUiam'Jorster,  accompa- 
nied by  his  brother^  Josiah  Forster,  and  his  friend, 
Peter  Bedford,  expected  to  visit  Holland  during  the 
following  week  with  the  Address,  to  which  allusion 
was  mad^  in  page  651  of  the  present  volume,  and 
that  they  would  probably  be  absent  three  or  four 
weeks.  Their  prospect  then  was  to  return  to  Eng- 
land previously  to  visiting  the  other  (ymtinental 
nations.  The  Address  in  question  will  probably  be 
withheld  from  public  view  until  it  shall  have  been 
presented  to  the  powers  to  whom  it  is  directed. 
We  hope  at  a  future  day  to  give  it  a  place  in'  the 
columns  of  the  Review. 


Marrisi), — On  the  14th  ult.,  at  Friends'  Meeting 
house,  Salem,  Iowa,  James  H.  Hunt,  of  Parke  Co., 
Indiana,  to  Ann  T.  Macs,  of  the  former  jdace. 


Di£D,-^f  pulmonary  consumption,  at  the  resi^ 
dence  of  his  father,  near  Canton,  Indiana,  on  the 
12th  of  last  month,  Francis  T.  Overman,  a^d  26 
yearsj  a  member  of  Blue  River  Monthly  Meeting. 

This  young  man  was  married  contrary  to  the 
Rules  of  our  Discipline,  about  eight  months  previous- 
ly to  his  decease,  and  was  in  consequence  disowned. 
After  a  season  or  great  mental  conflict,  he  was  re- 
imited  in  religious  membership  with  Friends,  but 
was  never  able  afterwards  to  attend  meeting.  He 
was  enabled  to  drink  the  bitter  oup  of  suiferiug 
meted  to  him,  and  to  acquiesce  in  the  Divine  Will; 
expressing  a  trust  that  his  sins  were  washed  away. 

^  After  a  short  illness,  at  his  residence  near 

Woodbury,  N.  J.,  on  the  25tii  ult.,  David  Micklb, 
a  valuable  member  of  Woodbury  Meeting,  iix  his 
71st  year. 

— ,  At  his  residence  near  Frankford,  Pa.,  on 
the  4th  inst^  Nicholas  Waln,  in  the  72d  year  of 
his  age,  a  member  of  Frankford  Meeting,  and  son 
of  the  kte  Nicholas  Wain,  an  eminent  minister  of 
this  city. 

ITtlENDS'   SDUOATIOKAL  SOCnnT. 

Some  notices  of  the  Report  of  the  Annual 
Meeting  last  year^  which  report  was  recently 
published,  having  appeared  in  the  London  Friend, 
some  extracts  therefrom  are  given  below  for  the 
information  of  our  readers. 

In  relatioil  to  books  for  juvenile  reading, 
reference  was  made  to  the  sentiments  of  the 
late  Dr.  Arnold,  on  the  effects  produced  on  the 
*  youthful  mind,  by  the  number,  character,  cheap- 
ness, and  peculiar  mode  of  publication  of  the 
works  of  amusement  of  the  present  day.  He  says, 
'^  a  few  years  since  such  works  were  comparatively 
few  in  number,  th^  were  less  exciting,  and  there- 
fore less  attractive ;  they  were  dearer,  and  there- 
fore less  accessible;  and  not  being  published 
periodically,  they  did  not  occupy  the  mind  for  so 


long  a  time,  nor  keep  alive  so  constant  an  expec- 
tation ;  nor  by  thus  dwelling  upon  the  mind,  and 
difttrilHng  themselves  ii^to  it  as  it  were  drop  by 
drop,  did  they  possess  it  so  largely,  colouring  even 
in  many  instances,  its  very  language,  and  affording 
fi^uent  matter  for  conversation.  The  evil  of  all 
these  circumstances  is  actually  enormous.  The 
masd  of  human  mindsy  and  much  more  of  the 
minds  of  young  persons,  have  no  great  appetite 
for  intellectual  exercise;  but  they  have  some, 
which  by  careful  treatment,  may  be  strengthened 
and  increased.  But  here  to  this  weak  and  deli- 
cate appetite,  is  presented  an  abundance  of  the 
most  stimulating  and  least  nourishing  food  possi- 
ble. It  snatches  it  greedily,  ajid  is  not  only 
satisfied,  but  actually  conceives  a  distaste  for  any- 
thing simpler  and  more  wholesome.  That  curi- 
osity which  is  wisely  given  us  to  lead  ua  on  to 
knowledge,  finds  its  full  gratification  in  the  detidls 
of  an  exciting  and  protracted  story,  and  then  lies 
down  as  it.  were  gorged,  and  coes  to  sleep.  Thus 
that  freshness  of  power,  whidi  in  young  persons 
of  ability  woidd  fasten .  eagerly  upon  soine  one 
portion  or.  other  of  the  wide  field  of  knowledge, 
and  there  expatiate,  drinking  in  health  and 
strength  to  the  mind,  as  surely  as  the  natural 
exercise  of  the  body  gives  to  it  hodily  vigour, — 
that  is  tired  prematurely^  pervei  ted,  and  corrupted; 
and  all  the  knowledge  which  else  it  might  so 
covet,  it  now  seems  a  wearymg  effort  to  attain." 

A  committee  appointed  some  years  back,  and 
directed  to  inquire  into  the  propriety  of  encourag- 
ing emulation  in  schools,  presented  the  following 
report: 

To  Friends^  ^ducaiional  Society. 

Report  of  the  Committed  appointed  ^♦to  inquire 
whether  it  is  lawful  and  expedient  for  a  Chris- 
tian teacher  to  employ  Emulation  as  an  instru- 
ment of  intellectual  and  moral  training ;  and  if 
so,  to  what  extent,  and  und^  what  restric- 
tions," 

Our  sense  ot  the  importance  of  the  question 
referred  to  us  must  not  l^  estimated  by  the  length 
of  our  report;  for  though  we  purpose  being  very 
brief  in  our  remarks,  we  feel  that  there  are  few 
subjects  coAnectcd  with  Educational  Discipline  in 
reference  to  which  it  i^  of  greater  mOment  that 
tho  views  of  those  who  have  the  care  of  youth, 
should  be  correct  and  their  practice  judicious. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  right  judgment  on  the 
question,  we  think  it  important  in  the  first  place 
to  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  term  EmuIaUon  ;  and 
in  the*  second  place,  tb  distinguish  between  the 
use  and  abuse  of  it 

By  Emulation,,  then,  we  do  not  understand 
rivalry  or  jealousy^  though  it  is  sometimes  treated 
as  synonymous;,  but  rather  the  stimulus  which 
is  derived  from  competition  among  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  same  pursuit,  whether  such  com- 
petition be  with  or  without  actual  reward. 
"Emulation,"   says  a  French  writer,  "denotes 
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onlj  competition;  rivaliy  denotes  conflict.  There 
is  emulation  between  those  who  ran  in  the  same 
course ;  rivaliy  between  those  whose  interests  are 
in  opposition.  Those  who  are  under  the  influence 
of  emuktion  run  together;  rivals  contend  with 
one  another.  Emuktion  excites;  rivalry  irri- 
tates." 

It  is  true  that  emulation  may  lead  to  rivalry, 
jealousy,  and  even  6nvy,  but  that  is  its  abuse ;  an' 
effect  against  which  the  Christian  instructor  will 
watch  with  care  and  attention  to  apply  the  need- 
ful corrections,  by  bringing  other  moral  influences 
to  bear  upon  those  who  are  placed  under  his  care, 
and  especially  by  pointing  the  mind  to  lihe  consi- 
deration of  our  entire  unworthiness  and  sinfolness 
in  a  state  of  nature,  and  that  we  owe  all,  both  in 
providence  aad  in  grace,  to  the  free  mercy  of 
(Jod. 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  we  have  said,  whilst 
thus  clearing  away  the  preliminary  difficulties  of 
the  question,  that  we  incline  to  the  conclusion 
that  emulation  is  not  essentially  evil,  and  is  there- 
fore not  prohikHted  to  tiie  Christian.  It  will  now 
be  proper  that  we  should  glance  at  some  of  the 
considerations  which  have  mfluenced  us  in  arriv- 
ing at  this  conclusion. 

1st.  We  regard  emulation  in  its  mildest  char- 
acter, as  almost  a  necessary  consequence  of  dam- 
Jidatian,  whether  intellectual  or  moral,  fully 
carried  out,  and  this  ckssification  is  a  part  of 
good  order,  and  of  the  simplest  and  best  form  of 
discipline. 

*2d.  The  minds  especiallv  of  children  and 
young  persons  find  it  difficult  to  realize  the  idea 
of  excellence  in  the  abstract;  and  though  in 
moral  and  religious  duty  there  is  the  perfeict 
standard  of  the  precepts  and  example  of  our 
Saviour,  and  the  requirements  of  His  law  written 
in  the  heart  to  refer  to,  yet  in  matters  of  intellect 
or  of  skill,  excellence  is  alniost  necessarily  relative; 
and  the  mind  of  the  learner  is  materially  assisted 
by  the  palpable  effiect  of  a  standard  of  comparison 
which  competition  affords. 

3d.  The  faculty  of  the  mind  which  is  brought 
into  exercise  by  emulation,  thus  simply  considered, 
appears  to  be  one  of  the  normal  powers  of  our 
nature ;  and  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
none  of  the  normal  faculties  are  essentially  evil, 
thougli  perverted  and  liable  to  abuse  through  the 
fall.  But  there  is  ground  to  conclude  that  they 
require  rather  to  be  corrected  and  regukted  by 
Christian  principles,  than  to  be  cut  off  or  wholly 
disused. 

4th.  Whikt  it  is  evident  from  the  context  that 
the  word  transkted  Emulation  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, is  sometimes  used  in  a  good  and  sometimes 
in  a  bad  sense;  it  is  ako  clear  that  the  apostle 
Paul,  who  so  uses  it,  recognises  the  principle  of 
Emulation,  and  employs  it  himself,  which  m  our 
view  entirely  ^ts  rid  of  the  argument  against 
Emuktion  denved  from  his  supposed  authority. 

But  whilst  we  thus  arrive  at  the  conclusion, 
that  Emuktion  is  not  in  itself  evil;  and  does  not 


necessarily  call  into  exercise  unchristian  feelings 
and  tempers,  we  arc,  nevertheless,  inclined  to 
think,  both  on  principle  and  on  the  ground  of 
expediency,  as  well  as  from  the  testimony  of 
experience,  that  it  is  to  be  uded  with  moderation 
and  with  discrimination.  For  though  we  are 
persuaded,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  genuine 
disinterested  emuktion,  and  that  one  competitor 
can,  and  often  does  rejoice  in  the  progress  and 
success  of  another,  whikt  making  vigorous  exer- 
tions for  his  own  advancement,  we  are  well  aware 
that  there  are  others  who  think  more  of  the  dis- 
tinction or  reward  proposed  as  the  object  to  be 
attained,  than  of  their  own  improvement,  and  with 
whom  the  depression  or  fiulure  of  a  competitor  is 
almost  83  great  a  pleasure  as  their  own  success. 
It  were  to  be  desired  that  such  temperaments 
should  be  almost  entirely  withdrawn  from  the 
influence  of  Emuktion. 

We  are.  moreover  decidedly  of  the  judgment^ 
that  with  pupils  of  all  classes  there  should  be  also 
an  appeal  to  higher  motives  and  principles.  And 
whilst  in  some  parts  of  the  training  of  children 
and  youth,  it  maybe  both  allowaUe and  desirable 
to  distinguish  those  who  have  done  bed,  it  k  not 
less  important  to  let  those  who  have  only  done 
well,  or  who  have  done  their  best,  ^though  lower 
than  the  highest  standard,)  feel  tkat  Uiey  are 
fully  in  possession  of  their  master's  approval  and 
esteem. 

On  the  subject  of  our  report  generally,  we  have 
taken  some  pains  to  ascertain  the  opinions  of  many 
who  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  tuition  in  our 
Society;  and  whilst  we  have  to  state  that  there 
is  a  Ifl^ge  proportion  of  those  who  have  &vonred 
us  with  replies  that  seem  prepared,  in  great  mea- 
sure, if  not  wholly,  to  discard  Emuktion  as  a 
motive-power  in  education,  we  find  that  even 
among  those  who  reject  it  as  applied  to  intellectual 
pursuits,  there  is  by  no  means  a  universal  ezelu- 
son  of  it  from  sames  of  skill  or  strength ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  tends  to  confirm  our  conclusioii 
that  the  objection  to  its  use  cannot  be  sustained 
on  principle. 

To  ascertain  the  limits  withm  which  emuktion 
k  admissible,  is.  Eke  all  questions  of  degree, 
extremely  difficult.  We  are  inclined  to  think 
that  it  must  differ  very  much  according  to  the 
number,  the  age,  and  we  circumstances  <tf  those 
who  are  to  be  instructed.  Where  thenambers 
are  large,  and  the  opportunities  of  personal  infln* 
ence  small,  owing- to  the  mind  of  the  ma^r  com- 
ing but  little  in  immedkte  contact  with  that  of 
the  scholars  individually,  there  seems  a  proper- 
tionably  greater  occasion  for  the  employment  of 
emulation.  But  in  thk,  ite  in  every  part  of  train-  ' 
ing,  experience  and  a  close  attention  to  the  effects 
pi^uced  upon  the  minds  of  the  pupik,  with  a 
constant  reference  to  the  limitations  and  guidance 
of  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  will  be  found  better  guides 
than  any  theoretical  rules  laid  down  by  others. 

In  the  discussion  that  ensued,  J.  Ford  obeerred 
that  he  thought  it  impossible  to  avoid  emuktion. 
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It  was  in  yain  for  teachers  to  suppose  that  they 
exclude  emulation  bv  any  peculiar  •  arrangements 
they  may  adopt  To  believe  that  it  does  not 
exist  in  their  classes,  is  merely  imagining  that 
the  thing  is  not  there,  because  we  de  not  or  will 
not  see  it;  as  the  ostrich  is  said  to  hide  its  head 
in  the  sand  to  escape  from  pursuit  and  dan^r. 
He  thouffht  there  was  a  great  danger  in  professing 
to  discard  emulation ;  the  teacher  mieht  not  know 
the  heart-burnings  that  exist  around  him,  which 
otherwise  might  be  controlled.  In  a  class  of 
twentj^  l)oy8,  Dy  arrangements  which,  with  the 
permission  of  tiie  meetmg  he  would  describe,  all 
might  be  victors ;  or  if  some  were  defeated,  they 
would  soon  perceive  that  their  fellows  have  been 
longer  in  the  class,  or  that  they  are  older.  It 
was  a  useful  lesson,  and  a  part  of  christian  ed- 
ncation,  to  loam  to  bear  with  equanimity  the 
pleasure  of  success  or  the  mortification  of  de^ 
feat. 

He  then  proceeded  to  describe  a  plan  of  re^ 
tration  pursued  at  York,  which  appeared  to  him 
to  secure  the  benefits  of  a  modified  emulation, 
apart  from  the  contention,  rivalry,  and  heart- 
burnings, the  result  of  an  over-stimulated  emula- 
tion. The  boys. are  destributed  into  classes. 
Every  lesson,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  every  school 
exercise  performed  by  each  boy,  has  a  numerical 
value  assigned.  Suppose  ten  rounds  of  questions 
have  been  put  to  eacn  class ;  each  boy  is  |)rovided 
with  paper  ai^d  pencil,  marks  down  his  own  per- 
formance with  regard  to  each  question  which  has 
been  put  to  him;  at  the  end  of  the  lessOn  tiie 
teacher  calls  over  each  boy's  name,  and  registers 
the  number  given  by  eacL  At  the  end  of  the 
month,  the  registers  are  lAade  up ;  and,  for  the 
coming  month  each  boy  takes  the  place  assigned 
him  by  the  merit  of  the  last  month's  performance. 
John  Ford  stated  his  belief  that  this  plan,  whilst 
it  frequently  spared  a  boy  the  mortification  of 
losing  his  place  for  a  single  error,  and  thereby 
greatly  dimmished  the  personality  of  the  contest, 
maintained,  nevertheless,  a  constantly  operating 
influence,  friendly  to  the  vigorous  exertion  of 
the  mental  powers.  J.  Ford  proceeded  to  remark, 
that  afler  having  used  this  plan  for  several  years 
with  undiminished  satis&ction,  he  felt  much 
interested  in  finding  that  a  Roman  schoolmaster 
of  the  Au^tan  age,  the  celebrated  Quinctilian, 
records  a  similar  pkn  as  having  been  used  by  his 
own  preceptors.  He  speaks  of  the  boys  oeing 
destributed  into  classes,  first  of  all  according  to 
their  proficiency  or  merit.  He  describes  the  eager 
contention  for  precedence,  especially  for  the  ^st 
place,  and  then  says  that  "  the  thirtieth  day  gave 
again  to  the  conquered  the  opportunity  of  another 
struggle;  thus  he  who  was  first  did  not  remit  his 
exertions,  and  vexation  stirred  up  the  vanquished 
to  obliterate  his  disgrace."  "This  pkn,"  con- 
tinues the  old  Soman,  "  as  far  as  I  can  refill  the 
impressions  of  mv  own  mind,  supplied  sharper 
incentives  to  exoellenoe  than  the  exhortations  of 


our  teachers,  the  custody  of  our  pedagogues,  and 
and  the  entreaties  of  our  parents."* 

For  Trlcndt'  Rprlew. 
JOHN  POUNDS. — ^PHILANTHEOPt.  ~ 

The  pocHT,  said  our  Saviour,  ye  have  always 
with  you;  and  whensoever  ye  will,  ye  may  do 
them  good.  The  same  authority  declares,  that  it 
is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive. 

In  the  youthful  aspirations  and  yearnings  of 
days  long  gone  by,  when  the  anticipations  of  life 
were  fervid  and  without  a  doud-^but  which  the 
realities  of  subsequent  periods  have  disciplined 
into  matters  of  &ct-*the  writer  well  remembers 
the  throbbinffs  of  sympatJiy  to  which  he  yielded 
his  heart,  when  pouring  over  the  narrative  of 
Howivrd's  devotedness  to  the  broad  schemes  of 
benevolence  which  his  sympathies  with  afiSicted 
humanity  prompted  him  to  project.  Since  John 
Howard  slept  with  his  fathers,  and  before,  many 
a  christian  heart,  mellowed  by  the  love  of  Christ 
and  of  mankind,  has  effectually  svmpathised  with 
the  suffering  and  destitution  of  oliiers,  and  so 
far  as  it  was  posedble,  has  made  them  its  own ; 
recognizing  in  practice  that  great  principle  which 
nothmg  but  the  perfectness  of  the  christian  dis- 
pensation could  ever  have  ventured  to  promul- 
ffate— of  doing  to  others,  as  we  would  have  them 
do  to  us.  We  must,  by  no  means,  suppose  that 
hearts,  '^  broad  as  a  continent,"  and  having  an 
eye  to  this  perfect  law,  are  only  to  be  recogmzed 
in  the  list  of  names,  illustrious  as  his  just  men- 
tioned, or  universally  respected  and  endeared  as^ 
those  of  Elizabeth  Fry  and  Dorothea  L.  Dix. 
They  are  to  be  found  in  the  humblest  positions, 
and  their  deeds  of  charity,  recorded  on  high,  may 
be  traced  in  the  lightened  heart,  the  improved  in- 
tellect, and  disciplined  affections  of  many,  whose 
debt  of  gratitude  is  owing  to  those  exercising 
stewardship  over  bu^  the  one  talent,  well  and 
scrupulously  administered. 

The  following  brief  notice,  taken  from  the 
May  number  of  the  Jforih  British  Review,  of 
an  obscure  individual  in  very  humble  life,  may 
illustrate  the  truth  of  these  remarks,  and  it  may 
well  occupy  a  column  of  the  Review,  afler  the 
interesting  article  in  the  41st  number,  respecting 
the  Bagged  Schools  of  London.  Z. 

^'John  Pounds,  the  Founder  of  Ragged 
Schools,  was  tjie  son  of  a  workman  employe!  in 
the  Royal  Dockyards  at  Portsmouth,  and  was 
bom  in  that  town  in  1766:  At  Ae  age  of  M- 
temi  he  met  with  an  accident  which  crippled  him 
for  life.  A  cobbler  by  trade,  he  spent  tiie  greater 
part  of  his  benevolent  career  in  a  small  work- 
shop, measuring  some  six  feet  by  eighteen,  in  St. 
Mary  Street,  Portsmouth,  where  he  might  be 
seen  day  after  da^  seated  on  his  stool,  mending 
shoes,  and  attending  at  the  same  time  to  the  stu- 


*  Pe  Instituttone  oratoria.  Lib.  L,  chap.  ii. 
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di^  of  a  busy  orowd  of  rft^ged  children  cluster- 
ing around  him.  In  addition  to  mental  instruc- 
tion, he  save  these  children  industrial  training, 
and  taught  them  to  cook  their  own  yictnals,  and 
mend  their  own  shoes.  He  was  unusually  fond 
of  aU  kinds  of  birds  and  domestic  animds^  and 
amused  himself  with  rearing  singing-birds,  jays, 
and  parrots,  which  he  tramed  to  live  haxmo- 
niously  with  his  cats  and  guinea-pigs.  Some- 
times ho  might  be  seen,  seated  in  the  midst  of 
his  school,  with  a  canary  bird  perched  on  one 
shoulder,  and  a  cat  on  the  other.  But  he  was 
too  poor  to  be  able  long  to  indulge  in  all  his  be- 
nevolent fancies*  When  his  scholars  became  nu- 
merous, he  gave  up  his  cats  and  canair-bifds, 
and  devoted  the  latter  part  of  his  life  exclusively 
to  the  more  intellectual  employment  of  taming 
and  subduiuff  the  <<  Wild  Arabs  of  the  City." 
How  appliciuble  to  him  the  immortal  lines  of 
Coleridge  :^ 

"  He  ptayeth  well,  who  lorelh  well 
All  things  both  great  and  small — 

He  prayeth  best,  who  loreth  best 
Both  man,  and  bird,  and  beast  i 

For  the  dear  Ood,  who  loveth  us, 
He  made  and  loveth  all.'' 

The  candidates  for  admission  to  John  Pounds 
school  weve  always  very  numerous.  But  he  in- 
variably 0kye  preference  to  the  worst  as  well  as 
poorest  <&ldren — '<  to  the  little  blackguards"  as 
he  called  ikiem.  He  josed  to  follow  them  to  the 
quay,  and  offer  them  the  bribe  of  a  roasted  po- 
tato, if  they  would  come  to  his  school.  Well  was 
he  repaid  for  his  unwearied  labours  by  the  love 
and  affection  which  these  children  bore  to  him. 
It  is  said  that  John  Pounds'  Bc^^ged  School  had 
the  following  origin :  In  early  hfe  he  adopted  a 
young  nephew  of  his  own,  whom  he  thought  he 
could  educate  better  with  a  companion  than  alone, 
and  ho  accordingly  enlisted  in  his  service  the  son 
of  a '  poor  woman.  Then  ailother  and  another 
was  added,  until  at  last  he  had  collected  around 
him  a  large  school  of  boys  and  girls.  Poor  as 
he  was,  he  established  his  nephew  comfortably  in 
th^  world;  and  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life 
he  had  no  less  than  forty  scholars.  He  died  on 
the  Ist  January,  1839,  aged  seventy-two.  There 
was  much  weeping  and  shedding  of  tears  at 
Portsmouth.  The  children  had  lost  at  once  their 
£ftther,  and  best  friend,  and  most  amusing  play- 
fellow— ^Portsmouth  had  lost  one  of  her  noblest 
ornaments — ^England  one  of  her  most  illustrious 
patriots. 

How  beautiful  is  the  following  tribute  to  his 
memory  I 

"  Were  we  (says  Mr.  Guthrie)  to  make  a  pil- 
grimage anywhere,  as  soon  as  to  the  lowly  heath 
where  the  martyr  reposes,  we  would  direct  our 
pilffrim  steps  to  the  busy  streets  of  Portsmouth, 
and  turning  aside  from  the  proud  array  of  Eng- 
land's floating  bulwarks,  we  would  se^  out  the 
humble  shop  where  John  Pounds  achieved  his 
works  of  mercy  and  earned  an  imperishable  fame. 


There  larno  poetiy  in  his  name,  and  none  in  his 
profession ;  but  there  was  more  than  poetry-^ 
the  highest^  noblest  piety — ^in  his  life.  Every  day 
within. his  shop  he  might  be  seen  cobbling  dices, 
and  surrounded  by  some  score  or  two  of  ragged 
urchins,  whom^  he  was  converting  into  useful 
members  of  the  State.  Honour  to  the  memoiy 
of  the  patriot  cobbler,  boneath  whose  leathern 
apron  there  beat  the  kindest  heart — ^there  glowed 
a  bosom  fired  with  the  noblest  ambition ;  and 
who,  without  fee  from  scholar,  or  reward  from 
man,  while  he  toiled  for  his  hard-earned  bread 
with  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  educated  npt  less 
than  five  hundred  outcasts,  before  they  laid  him 
in  the  lowly  grave !  Honour,  we  say  again,  to 
the  memory  of  this  illustrious  patriot  I  Nor  is 
there  in  all  the  world  any  sight  we  would  have 
kavelled  so  far  or  so  soon  to  see,  as  that  self-same 
maii,  when  he  followed  some  ragged  boy  along 
the  quays  of  Portsmouth,  keeping  his  kind  keen 
e;jre  upon  him,  and  tempting  the  young  savage  to 
ms  school  with  the  bribe  of  a  smoking  potato. 
Princes  and  peers,  judges  and  divines,  might 
have  stood  uncovered  in  his  presence }  and  now 
jnarble  monuments  might  be  removed  from  the 
venerable  walls  of  Westminster^— poets,  warriors, 
and  statesmen  might  give  place — to  make  room 
for  him." 

John  Pounds  has  a  nobler  and  more  lasting 
monument  than  any  of  marble  or  of  brass" 
has 

**  For  epitaph  a  life  well  8pent> 
And  mankind  for  a  monument." 


DlSOHA&CffiD  PRISONEBS.- 


.  WBIGHT. 


In  Manchester,  we  are  told  m  the  Dally  News, 
it  is  the  custom  of  the  criminal  class  to  celebrate 
the  liberation  of  a  comrade  by  a  day  of  carousal. 
They  wait  at  the  door  of  the  prison,  and  carry  him 
off  in  triumph,  and  thus  guard  against  any  extra- 
ordinary circumstance,  any  exception  to  the  gene- 
ral rule,  which  might  occur  to  save  him.  But  of 
late  years,  it  seems  an  opposition  has  started;  an 
influence  of  an  opposite  kind  is  Ivingin  wait,  and 
now  and  then  j»  brand  is  plucked  mm  the. burn- 
ing. This  opposing  force,  it  may  be  thought,  is 
the  respectable  class  of  Manchester,  who  have 
thus  arrayed  themselves  against  the  criminal  class. 
Alas !  no.  No,  the  good  angel  is  a  solitary  indi- 
vidual— a  humble  workman  in  a  foundry,  who 
obeys  the  divine  impulse  without  knowing  why  ; 
and  without  a  theory  or  a  plan,  neutralises  alike 
the  destinies  of  the '  law  and  the  aUurements 
of  the  law-breakers. 

This  individual  is  Thomas  Wright,  an  old  man 
of  threescore-and-ten,  and  the  father  of  nineteen 
children.  The  following  account  is  given  by  the 
paper  we  have  mentioned  of  the  way  in  which 
his  attention  was  first  attracted  to  the  prison 
world  : — ^There  was  a  man  of  sailor-like  appear- 
ance who  had  got  work  at  the  foundiy  as  a 
labourer;  he  was  a  steady  and  industrious  work-* 
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man,  and  had  obtained  ibe  favorable  notice  of  Mr. 
Wright     One  day  the  employer  came  and  asked 
if  he  (Wright)  was  aware  that  they  had  a  returned 
transport  in  the  place?    He  had  learned  that  the 
sailor   was  snoh.     Mr.  Wright  desired   to  be 
allowed  to  speak  with  the  man,  and  ascertain  the 
fiict.    Permission  was  given;  and  during  the  day 
he  took  a  casual  opportunity,  not  to  exdte  the 
suspicion  of  the  other  workmen;  '^My  friend, 
where  did  you  work  hist  ?"     "  Tve  been  abroad," 
was  the  reply.    The  man  was  not  a  liar.    After 
some  conversation,  he  confessed,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  l^at  he  had  been  a  convict.    He  said  he 
was  desirous  of  not  Min^  into  ill  courses,  and 
kept  his  secret,  to  avoid  being  refused  work  if  he 
told  the  truth.     Wright  was  convinced  that  in 
the  future  he  would  act  honestly,  and  repairing 
to  their  common  employer,  beg^^,  as  a  personal 
favour,  that  the  man  mi^t  not  be  discharged* 
He  even  offered  to  become  bound  for  his  good 
oonduct    This  was  ten  years  ago;  and  the  preju 
dice  apainst  persons  who  had  hnkea  the  kw  was 
more  mtense  than  it  is  now.    There  were  objec- 
tions ;  and  other  partners  had  to  be  consulted  in 
80  delicate  a  matter.      Great  numbers  of  men 
were  employed  in  the  fouodry ;  and  should  the 
matter  come  to  their  knowlege,  it  would  have  the 
appearance  to  them  of  encouraging  crime.     This 
was  on  the  day  for  paying  wages  (or  the  week. 
Before  night,  hotiever,  Wright  had  the  satisfac- 
tion to  obtain  a  promise  that,  upon  his  responsi* 
bility,  the  convict  should  be  ke^^.    The  following 
day  Wright  went,  to  look  after  his  protege — he 
was  gone.     On  enquiring,  he  found  that  he  had 
been  paid  off  and  discharged  the  previous  night. 
It  was  a  mistake.    The  &st  orders  for  his  dismis- 
sal had  not  been  countermanded,  and  gone  he  was. 
Mr.  Wright  at  <»ice  sent  off  a  messenger  to  the 
man's  lodging  to  bring  him  back  to  the  foundiy. 
He  returned  only  to  say  the  man  had  left  his 
lodging  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  with  a 
bundle  containing  all  his  property  under  his  arm. 
In  short,  notwithstanding  every  effort  of  this 
benevolent  person  to  find  him,  the  poor  convict 
was  never  more  heard  of. 

This  incident  made  Mr.  Wright  think  as  well 
as  feel.  The  case  was  only  a  solitary  one.  He 
had  been  attracted  to  the  man  by  the  mere  cir- 
cumstance of  their  passing  a;  portion  of  the  day 
at  the  same  work ;  but  were  there  not  hundredia 
of  other  cases,  of  equal  exigence,  which  had  as 
strong  a  claim  upon  his  sympathy  ?  He  went  to 
the  New  Baily,  and  conversed  with  the  prisoners, 
passing  with  them  his  only  day  of  rest,— Sunday. 
The  jealousy  with  which  the  authorities  at  first 
viewed  his  proceedings  was  graduaHy  changed 
into  approbation;  and  at  length,  when  a  prisoner 
was  aoout  to  be  Recharged,  he  was  asked  if  he 
could  find  the  man  a  situation.  He  did  so. 
This  was  the  commencement  of  his  ministiy  of 
love.  In  ten  years  from  that  time  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  rescuing  upwards  of  three  hundred 
persons  from  the  career  of  crime.    He  has  con- 


stantly five  or  six  on  his  list,  for  whom  he 'is 
looking  out  for  work.  Veiy  frequently  he  per- 
suades the  former  employer  to  give  the  erring 
another  trial.     Sometimes  he  becomes  guarantee 


for  thdr  honesty  and  good  conduiot ;  for  a  poor 
man,  in  considerable  sums— *£20  to  £60  pounds. 
In  only  (me  instance  has  a  bond  so  ^ven  been 
forfeited,  and  that  was  a  very  peculiar  case.  The 
large  majority  keep  their  pbces  with  credit  to 
themselves  and  to  their  noble  benefoctor.  Most 
of  them — for  Mr.  Wright  never  loses  si^t  of  a 
man  he  has  befriended,  through  his  own  neglect 
— attend  church  or  Sunday-school,,  adhei^  to 
their  temperance  pledges,  and  live  honest  and 
reputable  lives.  And  all  this  is  the  work  of  an 
unaided,  uninfluential  old  man  ?  What,  indeed^ 
micht  he  not  do,  were  he  nfted  with  the  fortune 
and  the  social  position  of  Howard? 


SINGING  BIBBS. 

The  following  extracts  from  Broderip's  Zoolo- 
pcal  Eecreations,  a  new  edition  of  which  haa 
recently  appeared,  seem  to  show  that  the  peculiar 
notes  of  the  various  species  of  pinging  birds  are 
in  great  measure  the  result  of  imitation. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  the  experiments  made 
by  Daines  Bamngton,  showing  that  the  varied 
songs  which  distingui^  different  species  of  birds, 
are  the  consequence  of  the  parental  notes  which 
first  meet  their  ears.  ( 

The  learned  author  states,  that  to  be  certain 
that  a  nestling  will  not  have  even  the  caff  of  its 
species,  it  should  be  taken  from  the  nest  when 
only  a  day  or  two  old ;  because,  though  nestlings 
cannot  see  till  the  seventh  day,  yet  they  can 
hear  from  the  instant  they  are  hatched,  and, 
probably  from  that  circumstance,  attend  to  sounds 
more  mssx  they  do  afterwards,  especially  as  the 
call  of  the  parents  announces  the  arrival  of  their 
food.  After  stating  the  trouble  of  breeding  up  a 
bird  of  this  tender  age,  and  admitting  that  he 
himself  never  reared  one,  he  goes  on  to  speak  of 
a  linnet  and  a  goldfinch  which  he  had  seen,  and 
which  were  taken  from  their  nests  when  only 
two  or  three  days  old,  and  to  mention  some  other 
curious  instances  of  imitation  in  the  following 
terms: — 

"The  first  of  these  (the  linnet)  belonged  to 
Mr.  Matthews,  an  apothecary  at  Kensington, 
which,  from  a  want  of  other  sounds  to  imitate, 
almost  articulated  the  words  prdty  tejr,  as  well 
as  some  other  short  sentences.  I  heard  the  bird 
myself  repeat  the  words  preity  hoy:  and  Mr. 
Matthews  assured  me,  that  he  had  neither  the 
note  nor  call  of  any  bird  whatsoever.  This  talk- 
ing linnet  died  last  year,  before  which  many 
people  went  from  London  to  hear  him  speak:" 

^<The  goldfinch  I  have  before  mentioned,  was 
reared  in  the  town  of  Knighton,  in  Radnorshire, 
whidi  I  happened  to  hear  as  I  was  walking  by 
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the  house  where  it  wbs  kept.  I  thought,  indeed) 
ihat  a  wren  wbs  singing ;  and  I  went  into  the 
honae  to  inquire  after  it,  as  that  little  bird  seldom 
lives  long  in  a  cage.  The  people  <^  the  house, 
however,  told  me  that  thej  had  no  bird  but  a 
goldfinch,  which  they  conceived  to  sing  its  own 
natural  note  as  thej  called  it;  open  which  I 
stayed  a  considerable  time  in  the  room,  whilst 
its  notes  were  merely  those  of  a  wren,  without 
the  least  mixture  of  goldfinch.  On  further 
inquiries,  I  found  that  the  bird  had  been  taken 
from  the  pest  when  only  a  day  or  two  old,  that 
it  was  hung  in  a  window  which  was  opposite  to  a 
small  gprdep,  whence  the  nestling  had  undoubtedly 
acquired  the  notes  of  the  wren,  without  having 
iiad  any  opportunity  of  learning  even  the  call  of 
«  goldfinch.  These  ftcts  which  I  have  stated 
seem  to  prove  veiy  decisively  that  birds  have  not 
any  innate  ideas  of  the  notes  which  are  supposed 
to  be  p^ouliar  to  each  species.  But  it  w^  pos- 
sibly be  asked,  why,  in  a  wild  state,  th^  adhere 
80  steadily  to  the  same  song,  insomuch,  that  it  is 
well  known,  before  the  bira  is  heard,  what  notes 
you  are  to  expect  from  him?  This,  however, 
arises  entirely  from  the  nestling's  attending  only 
to  the  instruction  of  the  parent  bird,  whilst  it 
disregards  the  notes  of  aU  others,  which  may, 

Eerhaps,  be  singing  around  him.  Young  Canary 
irds  are  frequently  reared  in  a  room  where 
there  are  many  other  sorts,  and  yet  I  have  been 
informed  that  they  only  learn  the  song  of  the 
parent  cock*  Every  one  knows  that  the  common 
houseHsparrow,  when  in  a  wild  state,  never  does 
anything  but  chirp;  this  does  not,  however,  arise 
from  want  of  power  in  this  bird  to  imitate  others, 
but  because  he  only  attends  to  the  parental 
note." 

Two  points  in  this  interesting  description  will 
be  noted  by  the  observer,  and  the  questions  will 
occur — ^how  was  the  first  bird  of  each  species 
taught,  and  is  not  the  assertion  touching  the 
sparrow  somewhat  bold  f 

.  The  difficulty  surrounding  the  first  is  more 
apparent  than  real;  for,  if  it  be  granted  that 
species  were  created,  all  the  distinctions  of  voice 
and  plumage  follow  of  course ;  and  it  will  equally 
follow  that  they  have  been  regularly  transmitted 
down  to  the  present  period  in  such  spedes  as 
have  not  become  extinct.  With  regard  to  the 
second  wo  shall  permit  Mr.  Barrinffton  to  speak 
for  himself,  for  hfi  ha$  proved  the  mot : — 

*^  To.  prove  this  decisively,  I  took  a  common 
sparrow  from  the  nest^.  when  it  was  fledged,  and 
educated  him  under  a  linnet:  the  bird,  however, 
by  accident)  heard  a  goldfinch  also,  and  his  song 
was,  therefore,  a  mixture  of  the  linnet  and  gold- 
finch." 

The  same  experimentalist  educated  a  young 
robin,  under  a  very  fine  nightingale,  whiebi  how- 
ever, began  already  to  be  out  of  song,  and  was 
perfectly  mute  in  less  than  a  fortnight:  the 
scholar  afterwards  sang  three  parts  in  four 
nightingale;  and  the  rest  of  his  song  was  what 


the  bird««atcher8  call  ^'rubbish,"  or  no  particular 
note  whatever. 

Bechstein  observes  that  nearly  all  birds  when 
young  will  learn  some  strain  whistied  or  played 
to  them  every  day;  but  those  only  whose  memory 
is  retentive  will  abandon  their  natural  song  and 
adopt  fluentiy  the  air  that  has  been  taught  them. 
In  proof  of  this  position,  he  adduces  the  cases  of 
tiie  eoldfinch  and  bullfinch,  stating  that  a  young 
goldfinch  will,  indeed,  leam  some  part  of  the 
melody  played  to  a  bullfindi,  but  will  never 
repeat  the  lesson  so  perfectiy  as  the  latter,  and 
that  this  difierence  is  not  caused  by  the  greater 
or  less  flexibility  of  the  orgvi  of  tiie  voice,  but 
rather  by  the  superiority  of  the  bullfinch's 
memory. 

In  the  cultivation  and  management  of  the 
human  voice,  and  to  keep  up  its  tone,  and  the 
power  of  execution,  we  Imow  how  neeeasaiy  con- 
stant practice  is;  and  we  find  the  same  sort  of 
discipline  resorted  to  both  by  caged  birds,  and 
those  which  pour  forth  their  ^'  wood  notes  wild-" 

''It  is  remarkable,"  says  Bechstein,  ''that 
birds  which  do  not  sing  all  the  year,  such  as  the 
redbreast^  siskin,  and  goldfinch,  seem  obliged, 
after  moulting,  to  leam  to  warble,  as  though  tiiey 
had  forgotten;  but  I  have  seen  enough  to  oon- 
vince  me  that  these  attempts  are  merely  to  render 
the  larynx  pliant,  and  are  a  kind  of  chirping,  the 
notes  of  which  have  but  little  relation  to  the 
proper  song;  for  a  slight  attention  will  discover 
that  the  hrynx  becomes  gradually  capable  of 
giving  the  common  warble.  This  method  of 
recovering  the  song  does  not,  then,  show  deficient 
of  memory,  but  liability  to  rigidity,  occasioned 
by  disuse  of  the  larynx.  The  chaffinch  will 
exercise  itself  in  this  way  some  weeks  before  it 
attains  its  former  proficiency,  and  the  nightingale 
practices  as  lon^  the  strains  of  his  beautiful 
song,  before  he  gives  it  full,  clear,  and  in  all  its 
extent." 

This  "practidnff"  is  termed  by  our  British 
bird-&nciers  and  bird-catehers,  "recording,"  a 
word,  according  to  Daines  Banington,  probably 
derived  from  the  musical  instrument  formerly 
used  in  England,  called  a  "recorder,"  which 
seems  to  have  been  a  species  of  flute,  and  was 
probably  used  to  teach  young  birds  to  pipe 
notes. 

"I  have  known,"  says  Barrington,  "instances 
of  birds  beginning  to  record  when  they  were  not 
a  month  old.  This  first  essay  does  not  seem  to 
have  the  least  rudiments  of  the  future  song  ;  but 
as  the  bird  grows  older  and  stronger,  one  may 
begin  to  perceive  what  the  nestling  is  aiming  at. 
A  young  bird  commonlv  continues  to  record  for 
ten  or  eleven  months,  when  he  is  able  to  execute 
ever V  part  of  his  souff,  which  afterwards  continues 
fixed,  and  is  scarcely  ever  altered.  When  the 
bird  is  thus  become  perfect  in  his  lesson,  he  is 
said  to  sing  hia  song  round,or  in  aU  ito  varieties 
of  passages,  which  he  connects  together,  ai^ 
executes  witiiout  a  pause." 
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Those  birds  which  congregate  in  bnshee  keep 
up  a  constant  twittering,  aa  if  to  apprise  each 
other  of  their  presence;  and  all  have  notes 
expressive  of  alarm,  or  satisfaction,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  language  of  incubation.  These  powers 
may  be  particularly  remarked  in  the  common 
poultry.  The  peculiar  shrill  cry  with  which  the 
bird  of  dawning,  with  n|^iflbed  eye,  and  head 
raised  on  one  side,  to  give  the  widest  upward 
sweep  to  his  vision,  gives  warning  of  the  horrible 
advent  of  the  kite  or  sparrow-hawk;  the  note 
with  which  he  ^lantly  ikils  his  seraglio  about 
him,  to  feast  on  the  barleycorn  which  he  has 
found  and  saved  for  them;  the  exulting  cackle 
of  Dame  Partlet,  giving  notice  that  one  more 
milk-white  egg  is  added  to  the  careful  henwife's 
treasure,  a  cackle  that  is  caught  up  from  farm- 
yard to  farm-yard,  till  the  whole  village  is  in  an 
uproar,  must  be  fiuniliar  to  evezy  one :  even  the 
newly-hatched  chicken — ^it  is  White,  we  bdieve, 
who  makes  the  observation — will  seise  a  fly,  if 
offered  to  it,  with  complacent  twitterings:  but  if 
a  wasp  be  tendered,  a  note  of  aversion  and  dis- 
tress is  the  consequence. 

The  wild  fowl,  in  their  lofty  aerial  flights, 
keep  up  a  constant  watch-note  of  communication 
with  each  other;  and  far  and  wide  in  the  silence 
of  night  does  their  cry  resound.  The  windpipes 
of  many  of  these  are  complete  wind  instruments; 
that  of  the  wild  swan  takes  a  turn  within  the 
sternum  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  a  French 
hornorbuffle. 

It  is  in  the  Insessorial  order*  of  birds  that  the 
songsters  abound,  but  there  is  one  remarkable 
exceptioxi  among  the  Raptorial  order,  in  that 
warbling  African,  Le  Faueon  Chanieurf  of  Le 
Vaillant,  perhaps  the  only  known  bird  of  prey — 
Guvier  says  tne  only  known  one — ^that  sings 
agreeably.  Its  song  is  very  sweety  but  dsingerous 
as  the  lay  of  the  Syrens. 

Few  spots  are  more  musical  wiih  song-birds 
than  these  islands.  Not  that  the  woods  of 
America  are  mute — ^but  they  want  the  brilliant 
variety  of  ours^  and  one  of  her  sons,  who  has  so 
well  deserved  of  the  lovers  of  natural  history  in 
all  countries,  has  endeavoured  to  colonize  the 
Transatlantic  groves  with  the  feathered  songsters 
of  Britain.  And  yet  they  have  that  wonderful 
polyglot,  the  mo(^-bird.;[  Him  we  have  seen 
and  heard  in  captivity,  and — ^but  Wilson  has 
immortalized  the  bird  with  his  graphic  pen,  and, 
in  all  humility,  we  lay  down  ours. 

'^  The  ease,  elegance,  and  rapidity  of  his  move- 
ments, the  animation  of  his  eye,  and  the  intelli- 
cenee  he  displays  in  listening  and  laying  up 
lessons  from  almost  every  species  of  the  feathered 
creation  within  his  hearing,  are  really  surprising, 
and  mark  the  peculiarity  of  his  genius.  To  these 
qualities  we  may  add  thjit  of  a  voice  full,  strong, 

'Insenorei — ^Perching  birds, 
t  Faico  muficui  of  Baudia. 
%  Orpheni  polyglottut. 


and  musical,  and  capable  of  almost  every  modu- 
lation, from  the  clear  mellow  tones  of  the  wood- 
thrush,  to  the  savage  screams  of  the  bald  ea^le. 
In  measure  and  accent,  he  faiUifully  follows  Ida 
originals.  In  force  and  sweetness  of  expression, 
he  greatly  improves  upon  them.  In  his  native 
groves,  mounted  on  the  top  of  a  tall  bush  or 
half-grown  tree,  in  the  dawn  of  a  dewy  morning, 
while  the  woods  are  abready  vocal  with  a  multi- 
tude of  warblers,  his  admirable  song  rises  pre- 
eminent over  every  competitor.  The  ear  can 
listen  to  his  music  alone,  to  which  that  of  all  the 
others  seems  a  mere  accompaniment.  Neither  is 
this  strain  altogether  imitative.  His  own  native 
notes,  which  are  easily  distinguishable  by  suoh 
as  are  well  acquainted  with  those  of  our  various 
souff  birds,  are  bold  and  full,  and  varied  seem- 
ingfy  beyond  all  limits.  They  consist  of  short 
expressions  of  two,  three,  or  at  the  most  five  or 
six  syllables ,  tfbnerally  interspersed  with  limita- 
tions, and  all  of  them  uttered  with  great  emphasis 
and  rapidity;  and  continued,  with  undimiuished 
ardour,  for  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  at  a  time ; 
his  expanded  wings  and  tail,  glistening  with 
white,  and  the  buoyant  gaie^  of  his  action, 
arresting  the  eye,  as  his  song  most  irresistibly 
does  the  ear.  He  sweeps  round  with  enthusiastic 
ecstacy — ^he  mounts  andr-  descends  as  his  song 
swells  or  dies  away :  and,  as  my  friend  Mr. 
Bartram  has  beautifully  expressed  it,  '  He  bounds 
aloft  with  the  celerity  of  an  arrow,  as  if  to 
recover  or  recall  his  v^  soul,  expired  in  the 
last  elevated  strain.'  While  thus  exerting  him- 
self, a  bystander,  destitute  of  sight^  would  sup- 
pose that  the  whole  feathered  tribes  had  assembl^ 
together  on  a  trial  of  skill,  each  striving  to  pro- 
duce the  utmost  effect,  ao  perfect  are  his  imita- 
tions. He  many  times  deceives  the  sportsman, 
and  sends  him  in  search  of  birds  that  perhaps  are 
not  within  miles  of  him,  but  whose  notes  he 
exactly  imitates;  even  bii^  themselves  are  fre- 
quently imposed  on  by  this  admirable  mimic,  and 
are  decoyed  by  the  fancied  caDs  of  their  mates, 
or  dive  with  precipitation  into  the  depths  of 
thickets,  at  the  scream  of  what  they  suppose  to 
be  the  sparrow-hawk.  The  mocking-bird  loses 
little  of  the  power  and  energy  of  his  song  by 
confinement.  In  his  domesticated  state,  when  he 
commences  his  career  of  song,  it  is  impossible  to 
stand  by  uninterested.  He  whistles  for  the  dog; 
Onsar  starts  up,  wags  his  tail,  and  runs  to  meet 
his  master.  He  squeaks  out  like  a  hurt  chicken, 
and  the  hen  hurries  about  with  hanging  wings, 
and  bristled  feathers,  clucking  to  protect  its 
injured  brood.  The  barking  of  the  dog,  the 
mewing  of  the  cat,  the  creaking  of  a  passing 
wheelMrrow,  follow,  with  ereat  truth  and  rapidity. 
He  repeats  the  tune  tau^t  him  by  his  master, 
though  of  considerable  length,  fully  and  fidth- 
fuUy .  He  runs  over  the  quiverings  of  the  canary, 
and  tiie  dear  whistlings  of  the  V  irj^inia  nightin- 
gale or  ]^-bird,  wi£  such  supenor  execution 
and  effect;  that  the  mortifiad  songBters  feel  their 
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own  inferiority,  and  become  altogether  silent, 
while  he  seems  to  triumph  in  their  defeat  by 
redoablinff  his  exertions.  ***** 
Both  in  his  native  and  domesticated  state,  during 
the  solemn  stillness  of  night,  as  soon  as  the  moon 
rises  in  silent  majesty,  he  begins  his  delightful 
solo,  and  serenades  us  the  livelong  night  with  a 
full  display  of  his  vocal  powers,  making  the 
whole  neighbourhood  ring  with  his  inimitable 
medley/' 


ravscaiPTioM  ro&  ths  chqj^x&a. 

To  Lots  to  God,  and  Faith  in  His  dear  Son, 
Add  works  of  nnrcy  to  His  glory  done ; 
Strict  o^jlNMfMf  from  tin  maintain  with  care^ 
Ana  Mkun  •xpotuf  to  temptation's  snare; 
If"  Gilead's  balm  "  the  **  Great  Physician  »•  give^ 
The  patient's  safe ;  whether  he  die  or  live. 

Fa*  Infuirr* 


RETIREMENT.— Cowna. 

Far  from  the  world, 'O  Lord,  I  flee 

From  strife  and  tumoU  far  i 
From  scenes  where  Satan  wages  still 

His  most  saccessful  war. 

The  calm  retreat,  the  silent  shade. 
With  prayer  and  praise  agree ; 

And  seem  by  thy  sweet  bounty  made 
For  those  who  follow  Thee. 

There,  if  thy  Spirit  tooch  my  sonl, 

And  grace  her  mean  abode, 
Oh,  with  what  peace,  and  joy,  and  love. 

She  communes  with  her  God. 

There,  like  the  nightingale,  she  poors 

Her  solitary  lays,  . 
Nor  asks  a  witness  for  her  song. 

Nor  thirsts  for  human  praise. 

Author  and  guardian  of  my  life, 
Sweet  source  of  light  divine. 

And  (all  harmonious  names  in  one) 
My  Saviour !  tiioti  art  mine ! 

What  thanks  I  owe  thee,  and  what  love, 

A  boundless,  endless  store. 
Shall  echo  through  the  realms  above, 

When  time  shMl  be  no  more. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

EiTROPE.*-The  latest  dates  from  Liverpool  are  to 
the  23d  ult.,  by  the  steamer Gbmada.  The  deckra^ 
tory  law,  asserting  the  power  of  the  crown  to  trano- 

fi>rt  O'Brien  and  his  companions,  had  passed  the 
ouse  of  Lords.  The  application  of  the  prisoners 
to  be  heard  by  counsel  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  against  the  bill,  wa»  refused,  and  it  was 
supposed  the  act  would  speedily  pass  that  House 
alsD,  if  it  had  not  already  done  so. 

An  insurrection  took  place  at  Lyona  on  the  15th, 
allej^ed  to  have  been  a  oranch  of  the  movement  in 
Pans.  It  waa  put  down,  after  a  conflict  which 
lasted  through  the  day.  It  appears  that  three  of  the 
''Red  Republican"  journals  in  Paris,  continued 
their  issues  without  interruption,  and  that  four  others 


have  reappeared,  having  only  been  suspended  in  i  vm.  ^uyo^^^uu»9aM^x  wumoy  w  i 
consequence  of  the  destraotion  of  their  presses,  but  |  occurring  under  their  notice. 


that  six  have  been  entirely  suppressed  during  the 
state  of  siege.  Those  which  are  still  poblishedi 
have,  it  is  asserted,  been  warned  not  to  attack  the 
Grovernment,  or  chaige  it  with  violating  the  const!* 
tution.  The  cholera  is  diminishing  in  Paris,  the 
number  of  deaths  on  the  14th  being  stated  at  355. 
The  attack  on  Rome  had  been  renewed,  and  the 
French  claimed  the  advantage,  though  at  the  latest 
dates,  the  city  remained  unsuodued,  Ancona  still 
held  out  against  the  Austrians. 

A  battle  appears  to  have  taken  place  on  the  16th 
near  Manheim,  between  the  Baden  Eepublicans  and 
their  opponents.  The  accounts  are  extremely  con- 
flicting, but  it  appears  probable  that  the  Republi- 
cans were  victorious.  The  German  Union  seems 
farther  than  ever  from  being  ccmsummated.  There 
are  now  three  different  claimants  to  the  Central 
Power-^the  Stuttgard  Parliament  and  its  Regency— > 
the  Arch  Duke  John  ( wiio,  it  appears^  has  fwt  re- 
signedi  but  claims  to  be -still  Regent  of  Germany) 
and  his  ministry—And  the  new  confederation,  com- 
posed only  as  yet  of  Prussia,  Hanover  and  Saxony. 
Each  of  tnese  rival  powers  also  claims  the  right  to 
carry  on  the  war  witn  Denmark. 

From  southern  Hungary  there  are  Austrian  ac- 
counts of  two  Austrian  victories,  and  letters  from 
Vienna  report  a  great  battle  on  the  risht  bank  of 
the  Danube^  between  Raab  and  Weisselburg.  This 
battle  is  said  to  have  commenced  on  the  14th,  to 
have  lasted  sixty- four  hours^  and  to  have  ended  in 
the  total  defeat  of  thn  combined  Austrian  and  Rus- 
sian army.  The  Vienna  newspapers  make  no  men* 
tion  of  it,  but  this  aigues  nothing  against  the  proba- 
bility of  its  occurrence^  as  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment is  in  the  habit  of  suppressing  the  publication 
of  unfavourable  news. 

Cholera. — In  Cincinnati,  the  total  number  of  in- 
terments during  the  week  from  the  1st  to  the  7th 
inst.  inclusive,  was  1101,  of  which  805  were  of 
cholera,  and  296  of  other  diseases.  On  the  Jst, 
122  intermentGL  99  cholera;  4th,  183  interments, 
130  cholera;  5th,  175  interments,  137  cholera ;  7th, 
128  interments.  85  cholera.  From  St.  Louis  scarcely 
any  accounts  nave  been  received,  the  telegraph 
line  west  of  Cincinnati  having  been  out  of  order. 
The  interments  on  the  2d  were  reported  at  162,  of 
which  128  were  of  cholera.  Pittsbuig,  4th  inst., 
13  deaths  reported.  On  the  previous  day  there 
were  4  deaths,  but  the  daily  number  reported  since 
has  hot  exceeded  two.  New  York^  3d  inst.,  54 
cases,  26  deaths;  4th,  84  cases,  27  deaths;  5th,  64 
cases,  26  deaths;  6th.  71  cases,  28  deaths;  7th,  67 
cases,  22  deaths ;  8th,  43  cases,  27  deaths ;  9th, 
140  cases,  26  deaths.  For  the  week  ending  7th 
inst..  536  cases,  187  deaths.  Philadelphia,  3d,  66 
cases,  91  deaths ;  4th,  47  cases,  20  deatns;  5th,  53 
cases,  19  deaths;  6th,  34  cases,  12  deaths;  7th9  40 
oases,  9  deaths;  8th,  23  cases,  10  deaths;  9th,  39 
cases,  20  deaths.  Total  number  of  deaths  by 
cholera  from  the  first  appearance  of  the  disease  on 
the  30th  of  Fifth  month,  to  the  7th  inst.,  274.  In- 
terments for  the  week  ending,  7th  inst.,  404 ;  cho- 
lem  asphyxia,  170 ;  do.  infantum,  53 ;  do.  morbus, 
11;  diarrncBa,  13;  dysentery,  14;  convulsions,  17; 
consumption,  21.  Adults  236  ;  children  168.  The 
great  discrepancy  between  the  above  weekly  re* 
port  of  deatns  by  cholera,  and  the  sum  (126)  of  the 
daily  reports,  is  very  striking.  We  are  assured  by 
the  health  officers,  that  the  weekly  report  is  relia- 
ble ;  and  that  the  disparity  is  owing  to  the  neglect 
of  ph3irsician9and  others,  to  report  punctually  deaths 
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For  Piiendt*  Rertaw. 
TSNTILATION. 

The  provision  of  adequate  sapplies  of  pore  air, 
for  the  interior  of  private  dwellings,  as  well  as  of 
public  buildings,  is  a  subject  which,  in  our  coun- 
try, is  just  be^ning  to  receive  a  portion  of  the 
attention  which  its  great  importance  demands; 
and  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  rely  on 
the  primitive  mode  of  ventiktinff,  by  opening 
windows  and  doors,  will  be  surprised,  and  per- 
haps may  be  aroused  to  a  more  just  appreciiktion 
of  the  importance  to  health  and  comfort  pf  pure 
air,  when  they  hear  of  the  expenditare  of  time 
and  means  which  have  been  devoted  in  the  search 
after  a  method  of  aooomplishintf  what  iixey  have 
been  in^the  habit  of  doing,  in  their  way,  with  so 
little  trouble. 

With  us,  scientific  ventilation  may  be  said 
scarcely  as  yet  to  have  an  existence ;  it  is  in 
Great  Britain  and  France  that  its  principles,  de- 
rived mainly  from  the  sciences  of  chemistry,  pneu- 
matics and  physiology,  have  been  practically 
tested  on  a  large  scale,  and  by  the  most  carefully 
conducted  experimentis ;  and  a  treatise"^  on  the 
subject,  by  tiie  distinguished  physician  of  the 
McClean  Asylum,  near  Boston,  which  has  ktely 
been  published,  affords  us  the  opportunity  of  pre- 
senting a  brief  sketch,  which  may  be  interesting 
to  the  readers  of  the  '^  Review,"  of  some  of  the 
methods  which  have  been  used  in  those  countries, 
in  its  application  to  practical  purposes.  Premis- 
ing that  a  perfect  system  of  ventilation  requires 
for  its  operation  a  power  which  shall  be  con- 
stantly in  action,  capable  of  withdrawing  the  air 
which  has  become  vitiated  by  use,  as  well  as  a 
means  of  introducing  in  its  place  a  sufficient 

*The  practical  methods  of  ventilating  buildings, 
being  the  annual  address  before  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society,  May  3Ut,  1848,  by  Luther  V.  Bell, 
M.  D.,  L.  L.  J>.,  &c*    Boston,  1848* 


quantity  of  that  which  is  fresh  and  pare,  we  will 
commence  with  a  description  of  tlie  most  simple 
plans  first  adopted,  and  proceed  with  the  various 
improvements,  down  to  the  complicated  anange- 
ments  now  in  use. 

The  first  rude  attempts  at  ventilating,  of  which 
we  have  an  account,  as  well  as  some  of  the  more 
matured  recent  experiments,  were  made  in  the 
British  BLouses  of  Parliament,  where,  owing  to 
the  luxurious  habits,  the  often  impaired  constita** 
tions  of  its  members,  and  their  great  intellectual 
activity,  at  times  wrought  into  hish  excitement 
by  dekite,  the  inconvenience  of  derective  ventila- 
tion, would  be  likely  to  be  early  felt.  The  archi- 
tect of  these  houses,  the  illustrious  Sir  Christo- 
pher Wren,  introduced  the  simple  method,  whidi 
is  still  continued  in  many  of  onr  public  buildings, 
of  leaving  openings  in  the  celling  through  which 
the  foul  air  could  escape  into  a  kind  of  flue.  But 
a  fatal  objection  to  this  plan  was  found  in  the 
fact)  that  under  certain  circnmstanoes  Uie  cold 
air  would  descend  througluthese  holes  to  the  an- 
noyance of  those  who  sat  beneath  them.  To 
obviate  this  difficulty,  a  fire-place  was  constructed 
in  the  attic,  above  tne  halls,  the  back  and  sides 
of  which  were  of  iron,  and  hollow,  so  as  to  form 
a  cavity  around  the  fire,  which  oommunicated 
freely  with  the  external  air  through  the  chimney, 
while  it  was  also  connected  by  means  of  fines 
with  the  openings  in  tho  ceiling.  The  rarefaction 
of  the  air  in  the  ci)Avity  thus  heated,  would  cause 
an  upward  draught  of  vitiated  ur  from  the  ceiling 
of  the  room  below.  This  pLm  was  probably  not 
found  to  equal  the  expectations  of  its  author,  and 
it  was  soon  replaced  by  one  more  successful.  In 
the  year  1736,  a  Dr.  Desaguliers  introduced  into 
the  same  building,  the  common  fan  wheel,  which 
at  the  present  time  is  in  such  eeneral  use  in  many 
of  the  arts  of  life,  for  propelling  bodies  of  air. 
His  fan  is  described  as  being  seven  feet  in  diame- 
ter, and  having  twelve  fioats,  or  leaves.  It  was 
driven  by  the  power  of  a  single  labourer,  and 
proved  of  such  efficacy,  that  it  was  continued  in 
use  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  down  to  the 
period  of  the  great  fire  in  1834,  by  which  the  old 
parliamentary  edifice  was  nearly  destroyed. 

An  ingenious  Frenchman,  the  Marquis  of 
Chabanne,  in  1820,  introduced  a  plan  for  the 
ventilation  of  the  Bouse  of  C(»nm6ns,  which  had 
beeome  somewhat  noted  for  the  success  which 
att^ded  its  adoption  in  one  of  the  London  Thea* 
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tres.  It  oonaistcd  essentiallj  of  a  large  trunk,  or 
chimnej,  opening  from  the  centre  of  the  ceiling, 
and  communicating  with  the  external  air  through 
the  roof.  In  this  chimney  were  placed  one  or 
more  cylinders,  into  which  steam  was  admitted 
from  a  boiler  situated  in  a  conyenient  position  for 
the  purpose.  The  air  rarefied  by  the  heat  from 
the  cylinders  would  ascend,  and  its  place  be  sup- 
plied by  the  vitiated  air,  provided  fresh  supplies 
wore  properly  admitted  below.  These  expm- 
ments  were  all  made  in  the  House  of  Commons^ 
and  were  only  partially  successful,  from  the  fact  that 
they  contemplated  but  half  of  the  required  duty 
that  was  needed,  being  emphatically  a  circular 
tion  of  air,  a  constant  flow  into  the  apartment  to 
be  ventilated  of  pure  and  fresh  air,  and  out  of  it 
at  the  same  time  of  that  which  had  become  vitia- 
ted by  use;  while  they  never  looked  further  than 
the  accomplishment  singly  of  one  or  the  other  of 
these  objects.  In  the  year  1811,  the  attention 
of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  having  been  directed  to 
the  subject,  he  was  requested  to  furnish  a  plan 
for  ventilating  the  House  of  Lords.  The  one  he 
proposed  consisted  of  a  grate  for  the  combustion 
of  coal,  situated  in  the  attic,  through  the  midst 
of  which  grate  a  tube  of  iron,  a  foot  in  diameter, 
was  carried,  so  that  the  whole  exterior  of  the 
cylinder  would  be  surrounded  by  the  burning 
fuel.  This  cylinder  was  continued  upward  through 
the  roof,  and  downward  in  a  copper  tube  of  the  same 
dimensions,  opening  in  the  centre  of  the  ceiling. 
To  supply  tho  di^ft  of  air  that  would  be  created 
by  this  apparatus,  fresh  air,  warmed  in  winter  to 
a  proper  temperature,  was  admitted  through  a 
multitude  of  perforations  in  the  floor,  and  in  this 
way  the  important  point  of  constant  circulation 
was  sought  to  be  attained. 

The  art  of  ventilation  had  attained  to  this  de- 
gree of  perfection  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence  of 
the  fire,  which  has  been  mentioned,  soon  after 
which  the  erection  of  the  new  houses  of  parlia- 
ment was  decided  upon,  on  a  plan  combining  the 
utmost  perfection  of  architectural  skill  and  gran- 
deur, with  every  arrangement  conducive  to  com- 
pleteness in  healthfubeas  and  convenience.  The 
assistance  and  advice  of  the  scientific  corps  of  the 
kingdom  were  sought  by  the  committee  charged 
with  the  construction  of  the  new  edifice,  on  the 
various  points  connected  with  its  warming  and 
ventilation,  and  the  examination  of  Dr.  Reid,  a 
lecturer  on  Chemistry,  of  some  eminence  in  Edin- 
burgh, impressed  the  committee  so  &vourably, 
that  he  was  instructed  to  Miter  upon  an  extensive 
course  of  experimental  trials,  in  order  that  any 
important  results  might  be  transferred  to  the 
new  building.  Dr.  Reid's  experiments  were  con- 
ducted in  the  old  House  of  Lords,  the  only  por- 
tion of  the  former  structure  preserved  from  the 
flames.  They  were  continued  through  a  number 
of  years,  and  no  expense  was  Glared  to  secure  for 
them  the  greatest  possible  completeness  and  accu- 
racy. The  plan  which  he  proposed  as  the  result 
of  hifi  Iaboui%  for  the  ventilation  of  the  new 


houses,  was  first  practically  tested  in  the  renuun- 
ing  portion  of  the  old  structure. 

A  series  of  openings  through  the  wall  into  a 
court  yard  admits  the  fresh  external  air  to  the 
basement  of  the  building.     A  thin  fibrous  veil, 
42  by  18  feet,  hangs  before  these  openings,  the 
object  of  whidi  is  to  separate  the  meehanical  im- 
purities, especially  the  flakes  of  soot  with  which 
the  London  atmosphere  is  filled,  200,000  visible 
portions  having  been  arrested  during  a  single 
evening.     The  air  thus  screened,  is  next  passed 
into  a  receiving  chamber,  constituting  about  ono- 
third  of  the  basement.    Thid  is  divided,  its  whole 
length,  by  a  partition,  in  the  middle  of  which  an 
opening  permits  the  air  to  pass  through  an  appara- 
tus, in  which,  by  a  thousand  jets  of  water  crossing 
each  other  in  every  direction,  it  is  washed  and 
moistened.    It  then  passes  among  wire  tubes, 
filled  with  hot  water^  by  which  its  temperature 
is  raised  to  any  required  degree.    It  now  reaches 
a  long  chamber,  parallel  to  the  receiving  cham- 
ber, from  various  parts  of  which  apertures  are 
left,  which  allow  the  air  to  pass  up  into  an 
equalizing  chamber  above,  which  extends  under 
the  whole  hall  of  the  assembly.     No  less  than 
300,000  gimlet  holes,  of  a  conical  shape,  with 
the  smaller  orifice  upwards,  to  prevent  clogging 
by  dirt,  allow  the  Bxr  to  escape  into  every  part  of 
the  room  above ;  and  to  make  its  difiusion  more 
perfect,  a  hair-cloth  carpet,  porously  woven*  for 
the  purpose,  gives  it  an  extreme  and  univerBal 
separation.     At  one  part  of  the  partition,  be- 
tween tho  first,  or  receiving  chamber,  and  that 
into  which  the  air  passes,  after  being  heated,  is  a 
second  opening,  provided  with  a  door,  making  a 
direct  passage  for  the  cold  air,  without  its  im- 
pinging against  the  heater.     By  opening  or  dos- 
ing this  door,  as  the  case  may  require,  any  degree 
of  change  in  the  temperature  maybe  Obtained, 
with  but  little  delay. 

The  escape  of  the  vitiated  air,  is  provided  for 
at  the  top  of  the  room,  where  holes  are  left  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  into  a  horizontal  channel 
above,  which  is  received  into  a  descending  fine, 
passing  to  the  ground,  and  communicating  with 
the  lower  extremity  of  a  brick  chimney,  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  feet  in  height.  A  fire-grate,  with 
a  door  of  supply  fer  fuel,  is  placed  in  the  centre 
of  this  shaft,  a  portion  of  the  air  passing  under 
to  supply  the  combustion,  and  the  larger  re- 
mainder at  the  sides.  A  valve,  or  re^ster, 
situated  in  the  main  foul-air  channel,  at  the  point 
above  the  ceOing,  where  it  turns  to  descend,  re- 
gulates the  rapidity  of  the  movement,  and  conse- 
quently the  quantity  of  air  which  is  drawn 
through  the  house.  In  order  to  test  the  effi- 
ciency of  this  arrangement,  large  trains  of  gun- 
powder, mixed  with  oil,  to  increase  the  fumes 


*  I  have  understood,  that  the  air  thus  passihj^  through 
the  hair  cloth  carpet,  was  found  to  carry  with  it  a  por- 
tion of  inopalpble  dust,  which,  being  inhaled,  produced 
serious  disorders  in  the  lungs ;  particularly  with  those 
who  were  much  engaged  in  8peakiiig.<^£D.  - 
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sQd  prevent  detonation,  were  fired  in  the  air- 
ohamber  below.  The  house  was  at  once  filled 
with  so  dense  a  smoke,  that  vision  was  impossible 
at  a  short  distance ;  but  in  a  few  minutes  it  was 
again  olear,  the  whole  of  the  air  of  the  room 
which  had  been  thus  contaminated,  having  been 
drawn  out  and  replaced  by  fresh. 

This  plan,  however,  wa^  not  actually  adopted 
in  the  new  houses,  owing  to  a  want  of  agreement 
between  Dr.  Beid  and  the  architect.  By  the 
arrangement  adopted  in  the  new  edifice,  the  supply 
of  fredh  air,  instead  of  entering  the  room  at  the 
floor,  is  received  into  a  reservoir  above  the  ceiling, 
from  whence  it  is  made  to  descend  through  the 
carved  openwork  of  the  beams,  while  the  foul  air 
escapes  into  another  receptacle,  which  communi- 
cates with  a  chimney,  or  flue,  into  which  a  strong 
jet  of  steam  is  allowed  to  escape,  which  is  found 
to  produce  a  most  ejSFective  draught. 

Another  specimen  of  sucoessfm  ventilation,  on 
a  large  scale,  is  in  the  late  Chamber  of  F^ers  of 
France.  The  hall  of  assembly  is  in  the  Luxem- 
bourg Palace,  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  large 
garden,  and  under  favourable  curcumstances  for  a 
pure  surrounding  atmosphere.  The  |ur  for  heat^- 
ing  and  ventilating  is  brought  from  the  open 
garden,  through  an  underground  shaft  of  masonry, 
about  ten  feet  square.  At  the  point  where  this 
airduct  enters  the  cellar,  two  fan  wheels  are  ar- 
ranged, each  between  six  and  seven  feet  in  diame- 
ter, and  five  feet  in  length,  and  having  six  floats 
or  leaves.  These  are  propelled  by  the  labour  of 
two  men,  and  draw  in  the  air  firom  the  outside, 
at  the  same  time  driving  it  forward  among  the 
hot  water  heating  pipes.  It  pursues  its  course 
thence  by  various  upright  flues  to  the  apartment 
where  it  is  to  be  used,  which  it  enters  through  a 
vast  number  of  small  orifices,  disposed  in  the 
risers  of  steps  and  other  convenient  points,  so  as  to 
give  it  the  proper  degree  of  difiFusion.  The  vitia- 
ted air  escapes  at  a  large  circular  opening  in  the 
centre  of  the  deiling,  duectly  under  which  hangs 
an  immense  chandelier,  the  heat  from  the  numer- 
ous gas  burners  of  which  occasions  a  powerful 
rarefaction,  and  consequent  upward  motion  of  the 
air.  In  summer  the  ventilaUon  was  assisted  by 
the  action  of  another  pair  of  fan  wheels  of  the 
same  dimensions,  and^  propelled  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  firdt,  which  supplied  the  upward  force 
of  the  heating  apparatus,  which,  during  that  sea- 
son, wotdd  of  course  be  out  of  use.  The  suffi- 
ciency of  these  arrangements  wais  tested  by  a 
government  commission,  by  whose  experiments  it 
was  determined,  that  when  the  apparatus  was  in 
full  action,  it  withdrew  each  hour  425,700  cubic 
feet  of  air,  which,  supposing  the  number  of  per- 
sons present  to  be  500,  would  furnish  about  four- 
teen cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  to  each  indivi- 
dual. 

The  above  descriptions  are  taken  somewhat 
literally  from  Dr,  BelFs  treatise,  and  though  they 
might  have  been  multiplied  to  a  much  greater 
extent  from  the  accounts  of  other  successful  ar- 


rangements  it  contidns,  perhaps  these  will  occupy 
sufficient  space  in  the  pages  of  the  "  Beview,'' 
and  it  is  hoped  they  will  convey  some  idea  of  the 
means  by  which  it  has  been  proposed  to  provide 
for  the  consumption  of  the  human  body,  supplies 
of  wholesome  air,  with  tiie  same  precision  and 
certainty  that  is  observed  in  the  quality  and  daily 
apportionment  of  food  and  drink.  In  Hospitals, 
whether  for  the  insane  or  for  those  sick  of  other 
diseases,  and  in  prisons — situations  extremely  un- 
favourable for  the  maintenance  of  a  pure  atmos- 
phere— ^the  almost  absolute  necessity  of  such  a 
provision  will  be  readily  acknowledged ;  and  in 
private  dwellings,  most  persons  are  sensible,  espe- 
cially in  the  cold  season,  of  the  need  of  some 
means  of  renewing  the  air,  consequently  little 
need  be  said  to  recommend  the  utility,  in  this 
respect,  of  ventilating  arrangements ;  but  there 
are  other  advantages  than  those  rraulting  simply 
from  pure  air  in  buildings  provided  with  these 
arrangements^  which  are,  perhaps,  worthy  of 
being  suggested.  These  advantages  arise  from 
the  met,  that  in  connection  with  these  plans  of 
artificial  ventilation,  the  opening  of  windows  and 
doors  for  the  admission  of  fresh  air  is  rendered 
unnecessary.  Thus  may  be  avoided  entirely 
those  drafts  of  air  through  the  interior  of  dwell- 
ings, the  thoughtless  enjoyment  of  which  is 
known  to  be  90  productive  of  disease;  disgusting 
and  irritating  insects,  which  at  some  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  in  certain  locations,  are  so  numer- 
ous and  annoying,  may  be  excluded;  and  the 
sounds  from  the  noisy  street,  which,  with  open 
windows  in  schools,  courts  of  justice  and  delibera- 
tive assemblies  of  different  kinds,  are  frequently 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  heariz^, 
may  be  completely  shut  out.  H. 


Testimony  of  Weare  Monihly  Meetings  J^ew 
Hampshire^  concerning  Lydia  Breed  de- 
ceased. 

It  is  under  the  sense  of  the  privation  we  hayc 
sustained  in  the  removal  by  death  of  oar  late 
beloved  friend/  Lydia  Breed,  and  that  others  may 
be  encouraged  to  follow  her  as  she  followed  Christ, 
that  we  are  engaged  to  issue  this  brief  memorial 
concerning  her-~«nd  to  bear  our  testimony  to 
the  efficacy  of  that  mce  by  which  she  was  pre- 
served, and  throuffh  the  power  of  which  she  be- 
came a  pillar  in  the  Lord's  house  and  a  Mother 
in  the  Church. 

She  was  bom  in  Leicester,  in  the  county  of 
Worcester,  and  State  of  Massachusetts,  the  16th 
of  2d  mo.  1777.  Her  parents,  Bobert  and  Sarah 
Earle,  were  concerned  to  bring  up  their  family 
with  care^  and  to  impress  upon  them  the  neoes- 
sity  of  correct  habits  and  of  living  in  the  fear  of 
the  Lord.  This  christian  concern  had  its  in- 
fluence upon  her  youthful  mind,  and  although 
inclined  to  indulge  in  a  lively  disposition,  which 
was  natural  to  her,  her  veneration  for  her  parents 
vras  0uoh  that  she  regarded  their  wholeiBome 
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restraintSi  and  in  advanced  age,  expressed  that 
the  remembranoc  of  this  filial  obedience  had  been 
a  consolation  to  her  through  life.  Many  were 
the  baptisms  through  which  she  passed  in  her 
early  years,  and  the  refining  fire  of  the  Lord  wa^ 
kindled  in  her  heart,  while  yet  very  young,  puri- 
fying and  cleansing  it  from  the  evil  appertaining 
to  it  by  nature. 

Among  her  memorandums,  is  the  following 
upon  this  subject : — ''  From  childhood  to  more 
mature  age,  I  was  tenderly  visited  as  with  the 
dav  spring  from  on  high.  The  necessity  of  entire 
submission  and  dedication  of  heart  was  plainly 
opened  to  view,  my  weakness  and  short-commgs 
rested  heavily  upon  me ;  but,  the  Lord  working 
with  me  and  for  me,  I  was  enabled  to  seek  and 
obtain  forgiveness."  Yielding  herself  unto  the 
manifested  requirements  of  her  Heavenly  Father, 
after  seasons  of  very  dose  conflict,  she  spoke  a 
£^w  words  in  the  ministry,  in  a  public  meeting 
for  Divine  worship,  in  the  19th  year  of  her  age— 
and  great  was  the  peace  of  mind  she  witnessed. 
As  she  continued  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  her 
apprehended  duty,  she  was  strengthened  by  Him 
who  had  called  her  into  this  field  of  service,  and 
although  her  public  communications  were  gene- 
raUy  concise,  they  were  weighty  and  edifying, 
«nd  her  gift  was  acknowledged  by  her  friends  of 
Uxbridge  Monthly  and  Smithfield  Quarterly 
Meetings,  when  she  was  about  26  years  of  age. 

In  the  23d  year  of  her  age,  she  was  married  to 
John  Fry,  Jr.,  of  Bolton,  Massachusetts,  with 
whom  she  lived  at  that  place,  highly  esteemed  by 
Friends  and  others,  about  fifteen  years,  when  in 
the  5th  month,  1813,  her  husband  was  removed 
from  her  by  death,  leaving  her  with  five  small 
children.  In  the  10th  month,  1814,  she  was 
married  to  our  friend,  Enoch  Breed,  a  worthy 
Elder  in  oar  Society,  remarkable  for  his  upright- 
ness and  probity,  and  came  to  reside  within  the 
limits  of  this  Monthly  Meeting. 

In  1824,  Enoch  and  Lydia.  Breed  were  selected 
as  Superintendents  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  Board- 
ing School,  at  Providence,  and  for .  more  than 
twelve  years,  they  discharged  the  varied  and  im- 
portant duties  incident  to  that  station,  in  a  man- 
ner that  redounded  to  the  benefit  of  the  children 
placed  in  that  institution,  to  their  own  peace,  and 
to  the  satisfaction  of  Friends.  When  the  infir- 
mities of  age  and  of  declining  health  admonished 
them  of  the  necessity  of  retiring  from  the  arduous 
duties  in  which  they  had  been  thus  industriously 
engaged,  they  returned  to  this  meeting  and  were 
gladly  welcomed  by  us,  where  they  continued  to 
reside  until  both  were  taken  from  us  by  deaths 

To  our  beloved  friend,  Lydia  Breed,  was  grant- 
ed a  disc^ning  spirit,  by  which  she  was  enabled 
to  distmguidi  with  much  accuracy  between  thing 
and  thing,  and  while  she  was  ever  ready  to  extend 
a  helping  hand  to  the  feeble  and  trembling  ones, 
and  to  uphold  the  weak,  she  was  unflinching  in 
the  exposure  and  condemnation  of  error,  not  re- 
garding the  efbots  upon  herself  of  t^ie  &ithfol 


discharge  of  her  duty,  being  remai^bly  preserv- 
ed from  a  time-serving  policy,  in  which  some  are 
ensnared  by  seeking  popular  &voar  and  applause. 
As  a  wise  counseller  we  can  bear  our  testimony 
that  we  have  been  wont  to  resort  to  her,  and  have 
had  great  cause  of  thankfulness  to  our  Heavenly 
Father  for  the  ability  he  was  pleased  to  impart  to 
her,  by  which  she  was  from  time  to  time  enabled 
to  administer  salutary  counsel  and  advice,  and  to 
be  instrumental  in  supporting  the  order  of  the 
Gospel  and  the  Christian  discipline  of  the  Church. 
She  was  a  few  times  liberated  for  rel^ous  service 
in  difierent  parts  of  this  and  New  York  Yearly 
Meetings  3  which  visits  were  performed  to  the 
acceptance  of  Friends  and  the  solid  peace  of  her 
own  mind,  but  she  did  not  feel  that  it  was  requir- 
ed of  her  to  travel  much  from  home.  Her  com- 
munications were  not  frequent  in  ourmeetmgSy 
but  her  ministry  was  sound  and  edifying,  being 
in  the  demonstration  of  the  spirit  and  of  power. 
She  was  thoroughly  established  in  the  doctrines 
of  the  Ohristian  religion,  as  professeii  by  Friends 
— a  full  believer  in  4>ur  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  he 
came  in  that  prepiired  body  to  do  His  Father's 
will — as  he  died  for  us  on  Calvary,  a  propitiatory 
offering  for  the  sins  of  the  world-^^^is  he  arose 
again  and  ascended  on  high,  ^ving  gifts  unto 
men — as  he  ever  liveth  our  adorable  intercessor 
and  mediator  at  the  Father's  own  right  hand. 
She  was  a  sincere  and  practical  believer  in  his 
B}>iritual  appearance  in  the  heart — and  that  it  is 
the  blessed  privilege  which  all  may  witness,  to 
know  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  guide  and  direct  us  m 
our  pilgrimage  here,  and  that  it  is  through  His 
power  uon^,  that  we  are  qualified  for  every  good 
word  and  work.  Being  thus  settled  in  the  truth, 
she  was  prepared,  through  the  aboundings  of 
ffraoe,  to  declare  unto  others  what  the  Lord  had 
done  for  her,  and  to  set  forth  the  way  of  salva^ 
tion  in  and-  through  a  Crucified  Saviour.  She 
was  zealously  concerned  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Discipline  of  the  Church,  and  very  skilful  in 
administering  it,  often  successfully  exerting  her- 
self, through  divine  aid,  in  calling  back  the  wan- 
derers and  restoring  those  who  had  strayed  from 
the  right  way.  Her  example,  in  attendins  all  oar 
religious  meetings,  even  when  her  health  was 
much  impaired,  was  very  instructive  and  deserv- 
ing of  imitation.  Yeiy  frequently  has  she  been 
with  us  in  our  relieious  assemblies,  when  her 
strength  was  so  enfeebled  that  those  of  less  energy, 
or  of  weaker  fidth  might  have  believed  that  their 
phymcal  infirmities  quite  disqualified  them  from 
muting  the  effort ;  and  greatly  has  it  been  to  our 
comfort  and  edification,  and  we  have  cause  to 
believe  to  her  peace,  that  she  thus  exerted  herself 
to  be  with  us  at  such  seasons.  She  had  unin- 
terruptedly attended  our  Yearly  Meeting  for  many 
years,  and  performed  this  duty  for  the  last  time 
in  1845,  and  faithfully  united  with  Friends  in 
the  support  of  order  on  that  trying  occasion, 
bearing  testimony  unflinchingly  to  the  Truth, 
and  comforting  and   encouraging   those  whose 
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hands  hang  down.  Althon^  she  was  at  this 
time  veiy  feeble,  she  had  earnestly  desired  once 
more  to  meet  with  her  friends  in  their  annnal 
assembly,  and  we  belieye  she  was,  enabled  to  at- 
tend every  session  of  that  protracted  meetmg. 
After  her  retom  home,  her  health  sensibly, 
though  not  rapidly  declined;  yet  she  continued 
to  attend  meetmgs,  to  visit  thd  sick,  to  whom 
her. presence  was  peculiarly  acceptable,  and  to 
reoeive  visits  from  her  friends.  Her  conversation 
was  instructive  and  often  animated  and  attractive 
— and  the  lessons  of  her  wisdom  and  experience, 
we  trust,  will  long  be  remembered  by  many.  As 
her  strength  failed,  she  was  more  and  mare  con- 
fined to  tne  house,  but  her  interest  in  tha  con- 
cerns of  Truth  did  not  apparently  abate,  and  she 
continued  to  be  rescnrted  to  and  cionsulted  on  sub* 
jects  of  importance,  either  relating  to,  individuals 
or  to  the  Church.  She  deliberatdy  set  her  house 
in  order,  and  wuted  patiently  for  the  coming  of 
her  Lord,  trusting  confidingly  in  Him,  and  plarang 
.no  dependahce  in  any  wor&s  that  she  had  done. 
She  declared  that  she  had  felt  herself  to  be  an 
unprofitable  servant,  wholly  unworthy  of  a  place 
in  the  Heavenly  Kingdom ;  and  resting  all  her 
hopes  in  the  blessed  and  adorable  Saviour,  in  and 
through  him  she  was  enabled  to  testify,  to  her 
sustaining  fsuth  and  consoling  belief,  that  her  sins 
were  forgiven  and  her  robe  washed  and  made 
white.  She  often  spoke  of  her  approaching  change, 
and  at  times  expressed  her  longing  desire  to  be  a 
partaker  of  the  joys  of  Heaven,  of  which,  at  sear 
sons,  we  believe  she  was  permitted  in  a  remarica- 
ble  manner,  to  have  a  foretaste.  Her  bodily  suf- 
ferings towards  her  dose^  were  sometimes  severe, 
but  she  was  preserved  in  much  patience,  quietly 
waiting  the  Lord's  appointed  time,  and  on  the 
23d  day  of  4th  mcmth,  1847,  ^tas  dedicated  ser- 
vant and  minister  of  Christ,  was  released  from  all 
conflict,  and,  as  we  reverently  believe,  removed 
from  the  Church  militant  on  earth,  to  the  Church 
triumphant  in  heaven;  being  in  the  71st  year  of 
her  age. 

Hay  her  survivors,  in ,  contemidatbg  the  life 
and  death  of  this  dear  friend,  remember  that 
through  the  grace  of  God,  she  was  what  she  was, 
and  that  this  grace  proved  sufficient  for  her 
through  life,  and  at  the  hour  of  death  gave  her 
the  victory  over  the  grave. 


Sm  JOHN  BARROW. 

The  life  of  Sir  John  Barrow,  who  has  recently 
died  full  of  years  and  of  honours,  presents'  a 
remarkable  instance  of  the  success  which  almost 
invariably  attends  untiring  industry  and  perseve- 
rance of  purpose.  iHis  was  not  that  headlong 
enthusiasm  which  pulrsues  with  ardor  some  un- 
attainable object,  while  it  turns  away  with  disffust 
from  the  homely  duties  and  cuxnimstances  of  life. 
The  most  marked  features  of  his  character  were 
*'  an.  inherent  and  inveterate  hatred  of  idleness/' 


and  a  promptitude  in  seizing  every  opporhmity 
of  instruction,  whereby  he  was  enabled  in  early 
life  to  acquire  a  large  stock  of  practical  informa- 
tion, all  of  which  proved  serviceable  to  him 
during  the  more  eventful  period*  of  his  later 
years. 

He  was  bom  in  June  1764,  in  a  small 
cottage  in  the  obscure  village  of  Dragleybeck, 
near  ulverstone,  North  Lancashire;  but  perhaps 
his  early  life  may  be  best  described  in  his  own 
words,  as  quoted  from  a  very  interesting  auto- 
biographical memoir  which  appeared  only  a  year 
or  two  ago.  He  writes : — "  I  was  the  only  child 
of  Roger  and  Mary  Barrotw.  The  small  cottage 
which  gave  me  birth  had  been  in  my  mother's 
fiunily  nearly  two  hundred  years,  and  had  de- 
scended to  her  aunt,  who  lived  in  it  to  the  age  of 
eighty ;  and  in  it  my  mother  died  ikt  the  advanced 
age  of  ninety.  To  the  cotta^  were  attached 
tmree  or  four  small  fields,  suffici^t  for  the  keep 
of  as  many  cows,  which  supplied  our  family  with 
milk  and  butter,  besides  reserving  a  pwtion  of 
land  for  a  crop  of  oatis.  There  was  also  a  paddock 
behind  the  cottage,  appropriated  to  the  cultivation 
of  potatoes,  peas,  beans,  and  other  culinary  vege- 
tables, which,  with  the  grain,  fell  to  the  labmir 
of  my  father,  who,  with  several  brothers,  the  sons 
of  an  extensive  farmer,  was  brought  up  to  that 
business  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lakes.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  paddock  runs  the  beck  or 
brook,  a  dear  stream,  that  gives  the  name  to  the 
village,  and  abounds  with  trout.  Contiguous  to 
the  cottage  was  also  a  small  flower  garden,  which 
in  due  time  fell  to  my  share— 4hat  is,  while  yet 
a  young  boy,  I  had  full  charge  of  keeping  up  a 
supply  of  the  ordinary  flowers  of  the  season.  I 
did  more';  I  planted  a  numbw  of  trees  of  different 
kinds,  which  grew  well,  but  long  after  I  left  home 
many  of  them  were  destroyed^  One  of  them, 
hoWeyer,  it  appears  has  survived,  and  must  now 
be  frt)m  seventy  to  seventy-five  years  old ;  and 
the  mention  of  it  kindles  in  my  bosom  a  spark  of 
gratitude,  which  an  imputation  of  vanity  even 
will  not  allow  me  to  suppress.'' 

The  only  scholastic  education  Barrow  ever  re- 
ceived was  at  the  Ulverstone  Town  Bank  Gram- 
mar school ;  at  first  under  the  tuition  of  an  old 
man  named  Hodgson,  who  was  very  ignorant^  but 
kind  to  his  pupils.  One  day  bemg  pleased  with 
Barrow's  proficiency,  he  brou^t  him  into  his 
wife's  shop  (for  she  was  a  eort  of  stationer,)  and 
spreading  on  the  counter  a  great  number  of  books 
for  young  people,  desired  him  to  choose  any  one 
he  pleased  as  a  present.  ''  I  pitched,'^  writes  Sir 
John,  '^  upon  a  small  histoi^  of  the  Bible  witii 
woodcuts^  whidi  so  pleased  the  old  man,  that  he 
foi^etold  to  my  parents  that  I  should  prove  a  trea- 
sure to  them.  Trifling  as  this  was,  it  produced 
its  effect,  and  has  on  many  occasions  recurred  to 
my  'memory. 

When  Barrow  was  about  eiffht  years  old,  the 
Town  Bank  School  passed  undbr  the  care  of  an 
excellent  ckssioal    schohir,  the  Bey.   William 
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Tyson  Walker,  curate  of  the  parish  church ;  and 
he  enjoyed  this  gentleman's  instructions  until  he 
was  thirteen,  at  which  time  he  had  advanced  to 
the  head  of  his  class,  having  read  Livy,  Horace, 
Virgil,  Homer,  &c.  He  also  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  mathematics  from  a  perambulating 
teacher  who  used  to  pay  an  annual  visit  to  Ulver- 
stone,  and  gave  lessons  in  an  apartment  adjoining 
the  school. 

About  this  time  one  or  two  circumstances  oc- 
curred, which,  trivial  as  they  may  appear,  exer- 
cised considerable  influence  on  the  future  events 
of  his  life.  Just  as  ho  was  about  to  leave  school, 
a  gentleman  who  had  the  care  of  Colonel  Brad- 
dyll's  estates  in  Yorkshire  called  on  the  master  of 
Town  Bank  to  know  if  he  could  recommend  two 
of  the  youths  best  informed  in  arithmetic  and 
geometrical  calculations,  to  assist  him  in  taking 
an  accurate  survey  of  the  colonel's  extensive 
estate  of  Gonished  Prionr,  near  Ulverstone.  He 
immediately  named  Zaccheus  Walker,  his  nephew, 
and  young  Barrow.  They  gladly  agreed  to  the 
^proposed  arrangement )  but  neither  of  them  feel- 
ing qualified  to  go  alone,  they  consented  on  the 
understAudine  that  all  should  be  done  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Cottam,  the  agent  to  Colonel 
Braddyl. 

"  We  remained,'^  writes  Barrow,  "  at  the  Priory 
about  two  months,  in  Which  time  we  completed 
the  survey,  to  the  satisfaction,  as  I  afterwards 
learned,  of  Colonel  Braddyll,  and  I  may  add,  for 
my  own  part,  to  my  incalculable  benefit,  derived 
from  witnessing  the  practised  methods  of  con- 
ducting a  survey  of  the  various  descriptions  of 
surface — ^for  it  oontained  all — ^level,  hilly,  wood- 
land, and  water;  and  it  was  not  the  less  useful  to 
me,  from  the  practical  knowledge  acquired  of  the 
theodolite  and  of  the  several  mathematical  instru- 
ments in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Cottam.  In  fact, 
during  our  sojourn  at  the  Priory,  I  so  &r  availed 
myself  of  the  several  applications  of  these  instru- 
ments, that,  on  arriving  in  London  some  years 
aflenwds,  I  published  a  small  treatise  to  explain 
the  practical  use  of  a  case  of  mathematical  in- 
struments, being  my  first  iniaroduction  to  the 
press,  for  which  I  obtained  twenty  pounds,  and 
was  not  a  little  delighted  to  send  my  first  fruits 
to  my  mother. 

'' Another  droumstance  occurred  on  leaving 
school,  apparently  of  little  importance,  to  which, 
notwithstanding,  I  must  to  a  certain  extent  trace 
back  my  future  fortunate  progress  in  life,  as  will 
hereafter  be  shown.  Five  or  six  of  the  upper 
boys  agreed  to  subscribe  for  the  purpose  of  pur- 
chasing a  celestial  globe,  and  also  a  map  of  the 
heavens,  which  were  lodged  in  the  mathematical 
apartment  of  Town  Bank  School,  to  be  made  use 
of  jointly  or  separately,  as  should  be  decided 
on. 

Our  cottage  at  Bragleybeck  was  distant  a  mile  or 
more,  yet  such  was  my  eagerness  of  acquiring  a 
practiced  knowledge  of  the  globe  and  map,  that  I 
never  omitted  a  starlight  night  without  attending 


to  the  favourite  pursuit  of  determining  certain 
constellations  and  their  principal  stars,  for  one, 
two,  or  three  hours,  according  as  tkey  continued 
above  the  horizon.  It  was  a  pleasure  then,  and 
a  profit  thereafter." 

About  this  time  B^irrow  got  acquainted  with 
the  son  of  a  neighbouring  farmer,  an  intelligent 
youth,  who,  havmg  been  severely  wounded  while 
serving  in  the  navy,  had  returned  home  with  the 
desire  of  studying  for  orders ;  and  Barrow  gkdly 
.  assisted  in  ^/  brushing  up  hid  mathematics,  and 
still  more  his  dassicQ ;"  while  the  midshipman  as 
readily  initiated  him  in  the  mysteries  of  naviga- 
tion, a  sort  of  knowledge  which  he  thought  might 
prove  useful  in  case  of  his  betaking  himself  to  a 
seafiiring  life. 

In  this  manner  were  Barrow's  leisure  hours 
passed  during  a  year  he  spent  at  home }  he  also 
amused  himself  with  scientific  experiments;  and 
haying  fallen  in  with  an  account  of  Benjamin 
Franklin's  electric  kite,  he  prepared  a  string, 
steeped  in  salt  water,  with  a  glass  handle  to  it, 
and  flying  Ihs  kite,  obtained  an  abundance  of 
sparka.  An  old  woman,  curious  to  see  what  wis 
going  on,  our  young  philosopher  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  to  give  her  a  shock,  which  so 
frightened  her,  that  she  spread  a  report  that  he 
was  no  better  ^an  he  should  be ;  for  that  he  was 
drawing  down  fire  from  heaven.  The  alarm  ran 
throughout  the  village,  and  his  mother  prevailed 
on  him  to  lay  aside  his  kite. 

Barrow  being  earnestly  desirous  to  increase  his 
mathematical  knowledge,  and  having  been  in- 
formed that  there  Uvea  in  the  hills  an  old  farmer 
named  Gibson,  who  went  among  his  neighbours 
by  the  appellation  of  the  wise  marij  on  account  of 
his  profound  knowledge  on  almost  every  subject, 
and  more  especially  of  mathematics,  he  walked 
some  eight  or  nine  miles  to  see  this  rustic  wonder, 
and  was  so  charmed  with  his  new  acquaintance, 
that  he  repeated  his  visit  three  or  four  times. 
From  this  intercourse  with  Mr.  Gibson  resulted 
happy  consequences  to  him  in  after-life. 

B^ow  had  now  completed  his  fourteenth  year, 
and  began  seriously  to  reflect  on  his  future  pros- 
pects. His  parents  were  very  desirous  thiU;  he 
should  enter  into  holy  orders,  and  ofiered,  out  <^ 
their  scanty  means,  to  support  him  as  a  nzer  ia 
one  of  the  universities ;  but  he  did  not  think  him- 
self suited  for  that  sacred  profession,  and  b^ged 
to  take  his  chance  a  little  longer,  in  the  hope^at 
something  might  turn  up  to  afford  him  employ- 
ment more  suitable  to  his  feelings.  About  this 
titne  a  lady  from  Liverpool  called  one  day  at  the 
cottage,  and  sud,  without  ceremony,  that  her 
husband  was  Mr.  Walker,  the  proprietor  of  a 
large  iron  foundry  in  Liverpool ;  and  that,  in  the 
course  of  hor  visit  to  the  north,  he  had  wished 
her  to  look  out  for  an  active  intelligent  youth  to 
superintend  the  workmen,  and  keep  the  accounts 
of  the  factory,  under  the  guidance  and  instruetioii 
of  one  who,  from  age  and  infirmity,  could  bo6 
long  continue  his  employment;  that  the  youth 
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would  live  In  the  fiuoiil j ;  and  that  they  had  one 
son,  of  about  ten  years  of  age,  who  beine  of  a 
weakly  habit,  it  wa3  their  object  to  give  him  in- 
struction at  home,  at  least  for  some  time  to  come. 
*'Now,"  she  said  addressing  yonng  Barrow, 
''from  the  character,  I  have  heard  of  you  at 
Ulverstone,  I  think  yon  woold  answer  our  pur- 
pose ;  and  if  you  think  that  such  an  appointment 
would  suit  you,  I  will  write  to  my  husband  on 
the  subject." 

The  proposal  was  not  only  most  flattering,  btit 
otherwise  welcome  to  a  youth  of  fourteen,  who 
longed  for  employment,  and  who  was  also  desirous 
of  relieving  his  parents  from  the  expense  of  main- 
taining him  at  home.  Accordingly,  he  was  doon 
domesticated  in  Mr.  Walker's  family,  where  he 
spent  two  years  in  useful  and  honourable  occupa- 
tion; but  the  death  of  his  employer  was  followed 
by  the  disposal  of  the  iron  foundry  to  another 
merchant,  and  once  more  Barrow  found  himself 
without  employment.  Just  at  this  time  he  hap- 
pened to  meet  a  r^ative  of  Mrs.  Walker's  who 
was  engaged  in  the  Greenland  whale  fishery,  and 
who  proposed  that  he  shoxdd  fill  up  a  few  months 
of  his  leisure  time  by  taking  with  him  a  trip  to 
the  frosen  seas ;  saying  that  he  would  be  glad  to 
give  him  a  berth  in  the  ship,  and  that  such  as  his 
tab^e  afforded  he  should  share  with  him.  This 
kind  offer  was  embraced  with  eagerness,  and 
shortly  after  they  embarked  in  the  good  ship 
"  Peggy,''  and  put  to  sea. 

This  northwuxi  voyage  was  full  of  interest  to 
one  possessing  so  inquisitive  a  turn  of  mind  as 
Barrow.  The  phuns  of  ice  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Greenland,  with  their  immense  herds  of  seals 
strewed  on  the  surface ;  the  jaeged  mountains  of 
Spitzbergen,  with  their  lower  slopes  clothed  with 
lidieiis  and  saxifrage ;  the  excitement  of  a  whale 
chase  and  captuce-^uch  were  the  outward  ob- 
jects which  captivated  his  attention,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  pursued  the  study  of  nautical  lore 
both  in  its  practice  and  theory  so  successfully, 
that  Captain  Potts  said  another  vo;^age  would 
make  him  as  good  a  seaman  as  any  in  his  ship. 
He  further  attempted,  by  way  of  filling  up  the 
long  day  of  perpetual  sun,  to  write  a  poem  on  the 
arctic  regions;  but  veiy  soon  discovered  that 
poetry  was  not  his  forte  :  nor  were  the  materials 
be  had  to  work  upon  of  the  most  inviting  nature 
to  the  Muse ;  '<  for,"  as  he  truly  says, ''  the  feats 
and  fiites  of  whales  and  narwhales,  morses,  seals, 
bean,  and  foxes,  malmouks,  burgomasters,  and 
strontjaggexB,  could  afford  but  ru|yged  ipaterials 
for  blanx  vene." 

After  a  few  months'  absence  from  England,  he 
returned  to  his  cottage  home,  bearing  with  him  a 
couple  of  the  jaw  bones  of  a  whale;t  which  he  set 
up  as  gateposts  to  the  entrance  of  a  small  croft 
dose  to  his  parents'  dwelling.  Here  he  was 
gladly  welcomed  by  many ;  but  from  none  did  he 
receive  a  more  cordial  reception  than  from  his 
respected  master  the  Rev.  Mr.  Walker,  and  his 
<^d  friend;  the  yfiseman  of  iJie  hills,  Mr.  Gibson. 


The  latter  asked  a  thousand  questions  about  navi- 
gating ships  in  an  icy  sea ;  and  having  ascertained 
what  progress  Barrow  had  made  in  nautical 
science,  urged  him  to  aim  at  further  advance. 
''No  young  man,"  he  observes,  ''should  stop 
short  in  any  pursuit  he  undertakes  till  he  has 
conquered  ^e  whole ;  for,  without  a  profession, 
as  ^ott  are,  you  cannot  tell  to  what  good  use 
knowledge  of  any  kind  may  be  applied.  Shut  up 
in  this  retreat,  the  extent  of  knowledge  is  of  a 
very  limited  and  unproductive  kind ;  but  it  has 
been  of  use  to  my  two  sons  in  London,  one  of 
whom  stands  hi^h  in  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  the  other  is  manager  of  Calverf  s  brewery : 
it  has  also  been  sometimes  of  use  to^  my  neigh- 
bours." 

"  The  good  old  fanner  encouraged  me  to  per- 
severe in  my  studies,  and  especially  in  mathe- 
matics, which  were  a  sure  foundalion  for  astron- 
omy, and  all  the  rest.  I  took  leave,  and  thanked 
him  for  all  his  kindness." 

(Tobacontinaed.) 


"MISSIONARY  DOES  NOT  DRINK  RUM." 

'  Upon  the  return  of  an  American  squadron 
from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  a  few  years  ago,  two 
boys,  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  were  brought  to 
this  countiy,  at  the  solicitation  of  their  parents 
and  friends,  to  be  educated  and  instructed  in 
Christianity.  The  faithful  missionaries  who  had 
visited  these  islanders,  had,  in  addition  to  the 
first  principles  of  our  holy  religion,  impregnated 
the  unsophisticated  minds  of  these  children  of 
nature,  with  such  an  abhorrence  of  the  conse- 
quences of  rum-drinking,  as  to  fix  the  idea  firmly 
in  their  minds,  of  the  utter  incompatibility  of 
rum-drinking  with  the  character  of  a  Christian 
ministry.  Upon  their  arrival  at  Norfolk,  Virginia, 
they  were  taken  by  a  citizen  of  that  place,  of 
well  known  hospitality^  under  his  own  roof, 
where  thev  were  treated  with  the  utmost  kind- 
ness, whioh  they  repaid  by  a  simple  hearted  cheer- 
frdness,  which  fiisdnated  their  host.  During 
their  stay  with  him,  he  was  visited  by  a  minister 
of  the  gospel,  whom  he  introduced  to  the  boys — 
using  Sieir  own  vitiated  pronunciation  of  the 
Engush  language — as  a  "mickanary."  The 
boys,  accustdmed  to  associate  with  the  idea  of  a 
"mJekanary"  all  that  was  lovely,  pure,  and  of 
good  report,  were  manifestly  swe-stmck  at  finding 
themselves  in  the  presence  of  so  hieh  a  dignitary ; 
and,  withdrawing  to  a  respectful  distance,  seated 
themselves  in  a  remote  part  of  the  room,  eyeing, 
with  interest,  the  august  character  before  them. 
This  unwonted  reserve  soon  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  their  kind  friend  and  entertainer,  and 
various  means  were  used  to  draw  them  out — ^but 
in  vain — ^until  the  jolly  host  prevailed  upon  the 
no  less  jolly  parson,  to  take  a  drink  of  the  excel- 
lent "Jamaica,"  which  was  always  kept  ready  on 
the  sidebos^.    The  drink  was  no  sooner  taken 
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than  the  speU  which  had  hitherto  boimd  the  bo^s 
in  breathless  silence;  and  fearftil  reserve;  was  dis- 
solved, and  spriiiging  up  from  their  seats,  they 
walked  through  the  apartment  with  the  utmost 
freedom  and  ease,  audibly  and  soomfuUj  ezdaim- 
ing,  *'He  no  mick^narj;  nuckanaiy  no  drink 
rum." — Jfew  York  Ohaerver. 

FBIENDS'  REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA,  SEVENTH  MONTH  21,  1849. 


The  Editor  has  learned  that  nearly  all  the  dele- 
gates appointed  by  the  five  Yearly  Meetings,  of  New 
England,  New  York,  Baltimore,  North  Carolina  and 
Indiana,  convened  at  Baltimore  on  the  motning  of 
the  9th  inst. ;  that  their  deliberations  oo  the  mo- 
mentous subjects  committed  to  them,  were  attended 
with  a  very  consolatory  and  uninterrupted  harmony; 
and  that  a  Report  to  the  Yearly  Meetings  which 
they  represented,  vras.  adopted  with  entire  unani- 
mity. The  conference  closed  on  the  evening  of 
the  12th. 

The  Report  will,  of  course,  remain,  as  the  con- 
clusions of  committees  ought  to  do,  with  the  dele- 
gates themselves,  until  presented  to  the  meetings 
from  which  they  were  sent. 

Though  we  have  no  disposition  to  attach  more, 
importance  to  the  circumstances  attending  this  con- 
ference than  truth  and  soberness  fairly  justify,  we 
may  notice  as  a  remarkable  fact,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  time  and  place  wera,  fixed  upon  nearly 
fourteen  months  before  the  meeting  was  to  be  held ; 
and  in  the  meantime  an  alarming  epidemic  had 
spread  through  a  number  of  our  cities,  the  place 
assigned  for  the  conference  appears  to  have  en- 
tirely escaped  the  prevailing  disease,  bX  least  until 
after  the  session  was  dosed.  It  was  also  a  com- 
fortable circumstance,  that  the  two  Friends  of  New 
York,  upon  whose  minds  the  ooneem  first  fixed,  and 
through  whose  instrumentality  it  was  brought  into 
the  view  of  the  Yeaiiy  Meeting,  were  both  enabled, 
though  far  advanced  in  life,  to  attend  ihe  confer- 
ence to  its  close. 


We  have  copied  into  the  present  number,  an  arti- 
cle from  one  of  the  public  papers,  relative  to  the 
aborigines  of  the  ^country,  over  which  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  is  rapidly  spreading,  and  evidently 
threatening  the  extermination  of  the  native  tribes. 
Though  we  do  not  subscribe  to  all  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed in  the  article,  we  consider  the  prospects 
indicated  by  the  writer  as  quite  impressive,  and 
worthy  of  serious  reflection.  It  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  defend,  upon  Christian  principles,  the  appli- 
cation of  force,  at  least  of  military  force,  to  convert 
these  sons  of  the  forest,  from  their  wild  and  wander- 
ing habits.    And  yet  we  may  confidently  infer  from 


the  nature  of  the  case,  and  the  experience  of  the 
past,  that  unless  the  conversion  of  the  Indiana  from 
hunters  to  agriculturists,  can  be  in  some  way  ae- 
complished,  their  extermination  is  inevitable.  A 
people  subsisting  by  the  chase,  require  a  range  of 
forest  which  the  North  American  continent  cannot 
long  afford  to  the  native  race.  The  consequence  of 
the  want  of  game,  will  be,  aS  the  writer  obserres, 
a  resort  of  the  hunters  to  the  herds  of  ciyilized 
man.  Coiifiicts  will  unavoidably  ensue,  and  the 
poor  Indians  must  sink  before  the  overpowering 
tide  of  oivilixed  force.  What  then  is  to  be  done, 
becomes  a  serious  enquiry.  Justice  and  humanity 
evidently  require  that  extensive  and  persevering 
efforts  should  be  made,  to  induce  the  natives  to 
adopt  a  course  of  life  which  will  prevent  their  ex- 
tinction. If  the  Indians  should  be  impelled  by 
want,  to  invade  the  possessions  of  the  white  settlers, 
the  government  will  probably  be  unable^  even  if  so 
disposed,  to  prevent  retaliation.  Yet,  if  we  take 
away  their  means  of  support,  can  we  be  excused 
from  supplying  a  substitute  1 

Experience  has  sufficiently  proved,  that  a  war^ 
even  with  half  naked  Indians,  cannot  be  prosecuted 
without  enormous  expenditures.  What  proTisioa 
for  supporting  and  civilizing  the  native  races,  would 
the  cost  of  the  Florida  war  have,  afforded  f  If  the 
expense,  which  the  hostile  suppresnon  of  the  native 
tribes,  round  whom  our  settlemezits  are  extending, 
must  unavoidably  occasion,  could  be  devoted  to 
their  civilization  and  support  during  their  transition 
state,  there  is  very  little  doubt,  that  all  the  miseries 
of  famine  and  war,  among  those  people,  and  their 
final  extinction,  might  be  averted.  It  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  Indians  are  slow  to  adopt  the 
habits  of  the  whito  man }  but  it  most  abo  be  ao* 
knowledged,  that  the  inffuences  by  which  they  are 
surrounded,  are  highly  unfavourable  10  tbeir  eiTili- 
zation.  The  appropriatioBs  of  our  government 
towards  their  improvement,  appear  ccmsiderable; 
but  it  would  be  an  interesting  enquiry,  what  pro- 
portion those  appropriations  bear  to  the  expendi- 
tures produced  by  the  wars  which  have  been  vraged 
against  them.  If  such  an  explorer  of  historical  facts^ 
as  the  author  of  the  Review  of  the  Mexican  war, 
%vould  take  up  the  subject,  he  would  probably  ex« 
hibit  a  portrait  which  would  astonish  both  the 
friends  and,  the  enemies  of  the  Indian  race.  It 
would  probably  be  found,  upon  a  cold  calculation 
of  dollars  and  cents,  that  it  would  be  actually 
cheaper  to  purchase  their  acceptanee  of  a  rational 
plan  for  changing  the  whole  wandering  race  into 
farmers  and  mechanics,  and  to  supply  the  deficien- 
cies which  their  tardy  movements  might  occasion, 
than  to  repel  their  incursions,  and  subdue  their  hos- 
tilities by  military  force.  What  a  noble  measure 
would  it  be,  if  the  federal  government  would  engage 
in  the  conversion^  to  peaceful  and  civiliied  citiaens^ 
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of  those  wild  wandering  tribes  which  occupy  the 
vicinity  of  the  Rooky  Mountains,  with  the  energy 
and  liberality  which  have  been  so  often  displayed 
in  the  work  of  hnman  destruction.  If  the  western 
world  had  neyer  been  visited  by  white  men,  the 
native  tribes  would  no  doubt  have  continued  to  oc- 
cupy their  ample  domains,  hi  savage  or  half  civiliz- 
ed freedom.  If  we  should  be  the  means  of  intro- 
ducing the  doctrines  of  Christianity  and  the  arts  of 
civilized  life  among  them,  we  inay  yet  be  a  bless- 
ing to  the  remnant  of  these  people.  And  we  may 
seriously  ask  ourselves  whether^  having  the  power, 
our  duty  is  not  an  obvious  consequence. 


Died, — At  her  residence  in  Bochester,  N.  H.,  on 
the  20th  of  Fourth  month  last,  Hannah,  wife  of 
Joshua  Vickoiy,  in  the  40th  year  of  her  age,  a  mem- 
ber of  Dover  Monthly  Meeting,  ^he  was  enabled 
to  meet  the  pale  messenger  with  great  serenity  and 
composure,  and  her  friends  have  a  comfortable 
trust  that  she  was  mercifully  prepared  for  ihe 
solemn  event. 

— -—,  At  the  same  place,  on  the  16th  ult.,  a 
minister  and  member  of  the  same  meeting,  Gidson 
Bean,  in  the  72d  year  of  his  age. 

-^ — ,  In  Philadelphia,  of  the  prevailing  cholem, 
on  the  30th  of  last  month,  Annabella  King,  a 
friend  much  beloved  for  her  urbanity  of  manners, 
and  kindness  to  the  afflicted. 

^— ,  On  the  10th  inst.,  at  her  residence  in  this 
city,  Sarah  H.  Yarn  all,  a  member  of  the  Western 
District  Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  67th  year  of  her 

age- 
Having  for  several  years  endured  much  physical 
suffering  with  remarkable  patience  and  cneerful- 
ness,  she  was  favoured  to  meet  the  close  of  life  with 
great  calmness :  and,  although  sensible  of  her  un- 
worthiness,  to  feel  a  humble  trust  tlmt  through  Di- 
vine Mercy,  she  was  about  to  enter  into  ^'  her 
heavenly  lest." 

,  Also  in  this  city,  on;  the  sam^  day,  and  a 

member  of  the  same  meeting,  Hannah  Smith,  wife 
of  Daniel  B.  Smith,  in  the  Sfty-sixth  year  of  her 
age. 


THOtraHTS  FOR  THE  PEOPIS. 

The  expenses  of  war  preparations  are  enor- 
mous. Let  us  apply  some  of  the  rules  of  arith- 
metic to  this  subject.  It  may  aid  the  compre- 
heusion  of  the  reader,  to  estimate  military  and 
naval  expenditures,  not  in  millions^  a  denomination 
so  high  t|)at  few  form  any  adequate  conception  of 
it,  but  in  some  articles  of  property,  of  which  all 
know  the  value.  A  &nn  of  one  hundred  acres, 
well  watered,  under  high  cultivation,  with  good 
buildings  and  fences,  having  a  due  proportion  of 
meadow,  tillage,  and  pasture,  if  not  very  remote 
from  market,  is  worth  $5,000.  A  very  comfort- 
able school-house  can  be  built  in  most  parts  of  our 
country  for  $500.  The  services  of  a  first-rate 
teacher,  who  could  take  a  charge  of  fifty  children, 
can  be  procured  one  year  for  $1,000,  or  less,  say 
$1^000.     A  beautiful   dwelling-house^  with   a  ^ 


small  lot,  can  be  obtained  in  most  of  our  villages, 
for  $2,500. 

Let  us  see.  The  peace  establishments  of  Chris- 
tendom cost  about  one  thousand  millions  a  year. 
This  would  purchase  two  hundred  thousand  such 
farms,  as  I  have  described.  .If  laid  »de  by  side, 
the  J  would  reach  throe  times  round  the  globe. 
It  would  purchase  four  hundred  thousand  village 
houses  and  lots ;  pay  the  annual  salary^  of  one 
million  able  teachers — ^mbre  than  enough  to  edu- 
every  child  in  Qhristendom;  or  build  two  mil- 
lions of  school  houses-^just  about  enough  to  ac- 
commodate all  the  children  in;  the  world. 

Our  Government  has  appropriated,  within  the 
last  sixty,  years,  for  the  preparation  for  war  in 
time  of  peace,  five  hundred  millions.  This  would 
purchase  one  hundred  thousand  farms,  or  two 
hundred  thousand  houses  and  lots,  or  pay  the 
yearly  salaries  of  five  hundred  thousand  teachers, 
or  build  one  million  school  houses. 

For  several  years  past,  our  Government  has 
ap]»x)priated,  on  an  average,  twenty  millions  a 
year  to  preparations  for  war;  which  on  the  same 
estimates  as  above,  would  give  four  thousand 
farms,  eight  thousand  houses  and  lotd,  twenty 
thousand  teachers'  salaries,  or  forty  thousand 
school  houses.  This,  it  should  be  remembered, 
is  only  one  year's  preparation  for  war,  not  includ- 
ing pensions,  nor  one  item  of  the  expense  of  actual 
war. 

An  uncured,  and  I  beMev^,  an  incurable  pro- 
pensity of  war  governments  is)  to  lavish  money 
on  favorites — successful  commanders,  or,  more 
generally,  scheming,  shrewd,  but  dishonest  men, 
connected  with  the  business  departments  of  the 
army  or  navy.  Lord  Wellington  has  received 
ten  millions  of  dollars  for  war  services.  Most  of 
this  has  been  paid  by  industrious  Englishmen, 
who  eat  the  bread  of  carefulness,  and  most  of 
whom  cannot  educate  their  children  at  school,  for 
want  of  means.  It  would  purchase  two  thousand 
such  farms  as  I  have  described,  four  thousand 
houses  and  lots,  or  pay  ten  thousand  teachers' 
salaries,  or  build  twenty  thousand  school  houses. 
And  yet  the  Ri^t  Hon.  hero  is  not  satisfied,  nor 
is  her  Majesty's  Government  satisfied,  with  lav- 
ishing the  people's  money  on  him ;  but  they  must 
pay,  and  he  receive,  a  pension  till  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  if  he  should  be  spared  to  the 
English  people  so  Ions. 

Our  Government  has  bestowed  four  millions 
on  West  Point.  This  equals  eight  hundred  farms, 
one  thousand  six  hundred  village  houses  and  lots, 
four  thousand  teachers'  salaries,  or  eight  thousand 
school  houses.  That  institution  has  been  in 
operation  about  twenty-five  years.  Cambridge 
University  has  been  a  great  light  of  Western 
civilisation  for  at  least  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  years.  It  has  received  perhaps  one  quarter 
as  much  State  patronage  as  West  point,  educated 
ten  times  as  liiany  young  men,  and  been  abun- 
dantly censured  in  certain  quarters  for  consuming 
the  earnings  of  the  people. 
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Not  long  ago,  our  navy  was  reported  as  con- 
sisting of  sixtj-^ight  ships;  one  thousand  five 
hundred  and  fiftj  officers,  with  salaries  from 
BIX  hundred  to  four  thousand  five  hundred  dollars, 
averaging  about  one  thousand  five  hundred  dol- 
lars. I  have  not  seen  this  statement  in  any  ori- 
ginal document.  It  may  possibly  be  erroneous, 
though  I  think  not;  and,  if  not,  the  salaries 
would  amount  to  upwards  of  two  millions-^the 
value  of  four  hundred  farms,,  eight  hundred  vil- 
lage houses  and  lots,  two  thousand  teachers'  sala- 
ries, or  four  thousand  school-houses. 

Our  line-of-battle  ships  cost  the  Government, 
on  an  average,  eight  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
dollars,  and  some  of  them  have  cost  a  million — 
equal  to  two  hundred  farms,  four  hundred  village 
houses  or  lots,  one  thousand  teachers'  salaries,  or 
two  thousand  school-houses. 

The  keeping  of  a  line-of-battle  ship  in  the  ser- 
vice, one  year,  costs  about  half  a  million — equal 
to  one  hundred  farms,  two  hundred  houses  and 
lots,  five  hundred  teachers'  salaries,  or  one  thou- 
sand school-houses. 

Now,  the  indirect  and  unequal  mode  of  taxa- 
tion, adopted  in  part  by  the  English  Government, 
and  wholly  by  our  own,  requires  as  much,  in  the 
payment  of  these  Enormous  sums,  from  every 
respectable  liver,  though  worth  perhaps  little  or 
no  property,  as  from  3ie  man  who  is  worth  mil- 
lions. Those  who  like  the  object  and  the  mode  of 
taxation,  should  pay  cheerfdlly.  Those  who 
think,  with  me,  and  certainly  there  are  many 
such,  that  military  preparations  are  worse  than 
useless,  and  that  the  mode  of  taxation  is  mon- 
strously unjust,  must  pay  as  oheerfully  as  they 
can,  for  there  is  no  help.  Till  a  change  comes 
over  the  scene,  the  freen^en  of  America  must  toe 
up  annually  to  the  footing  of  four  thousand  farms, 
worth  five  thousand  dollars  each ;  and  the  toiling 
millions  of  Great  Britain  must  pav,  each  year, 
about  five  times  as  much,  for  preparmg  for  war  in 
time  of  peace. — Mt,  Era, 


THE  AMSBIOAK  INDIA178. 

Many  circumstances  conspire  to  give,  at  this 
moment,  a  degree  of  interest,  if  not  importance, 
to  the  tribes  of  Red  Men,  now  ranging  the  vast 
solitude — ^which  are,  however,  only  tne  huger 
prison-house— of  the  prairies,  than  they  ever  be- 
fore possessed  since  the  foundation  of  the  republic. 
The  annexation  of  Texas,  the  acquisition  of  the 
Mexican  territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Califo^ 
nia,  and  the  colonization  of  Oregon,  have  erected 
around  them,  on  the  south  and  the  west,  new 
barriers,  by  which  they  are  now  hemmed  in,  and 
are  hereafter  to  be  confined  in  territories,  and  by 
bounds  and  limits,  continually  diminishing.  There 
is  no  longer  a  far  West  for  the  Indian.  I?  he  seek 
to  journey,  as  of  old,  in  quest  of  the  setting  sun, 
it  is  only  to  find  the  white  man  meeting  him  sud- 
denly behind  the  Rocky  Mountains  as  m  Oregon 
amid  them,  as  in  the  Alpine  hollow  of  the 


Salt  Lake — or,  in  advance,  at  their  Eastern  foot, 
as  in  New  Mexico,  on  the  head  springs  of  the 
Arkansas  and  Rio  Grande.  At  the  same  moment, 
he  feels  a  -pressure  from  ihe  north,  thityogh  Iowa 
and  Minesota,  driving  him  inwards,  toward  the 
bank  of  the  Upper  Missouri,  and  from  the  south, 
through  Texas,  affecting  him  sensibly  as  far  as  the 
valle}^  of  the  Canadian  and  Arkansas.  The  desert 
left  to  him  begins  to  assume  boundaries  capable 
of  being  measured;  and  it  is  pierced  in  three  or 
four  different  directions  by  the  white  man's  high- 
ways, before  whose  white  wagons  and  unerring 
rifics,  the  wild  animals  of  the  prairies,  the  Indian's 
food,  are  melting  rapidly  away. 

Walled  in — and  destined  to  be  more  closely 
pressed  every  day — their  hunting  grounds  con- 
verted into  thronged  emigrant  roads,  and  die 
bisons  ultimately  destroyed ;  what  is  to  become  of 
the  race  <^  Noith  American  Indians  ?  who  are 
alreadv,  in  many  quarters,  beginning  to  experience 
the  full  horrors  of  their  situation,  and  to  be  re- 
duced to  the  alternative  of  sitting  down  to  die  of 
starvation  or  of  taking  food  by  force,  by  aid  of 
tomahawk  and  scalping  knife,  from  the  Americans 
— only  the  more  certainly  to  perish  under  the 
weight  and  fury  of  their  vengeance?  We  are 
beginning  to  utiderstand,  in  this  country,  the  rev 
son  why  the  Apaches  and  Camanches,  whom  we, 
by  treaty,  have  solemnly  contracted  to  keep  on 
their  good  behaviour  as  regards  Mexico,  are  rob- 
bing and  murdering  in  t£at  country,  with  the 
supremest  contempt  of  us  and  our  treaties ;  thai 
reason  being  that  they  rob  and  murder  for  food. 
The  Apache  country  is  totally  destitute  of  game ; 
the  Camanche  countrv  is  nearly  so;  and  both 
those  tribes,  being  wholly  uncivilized,  and  incar 
pable  of  supporting  themselves  on  the  produce  of 
the  fields,  depend  upon  the  herds  of  domestic 
animals  of  Mexico  for  the  ordinary  means  of  sob- 
sistence.  In  a  short  time,  unleiss  something  he 
done  to  prevent  or  remedy  it,  there  will  be  a  simi- 
lar state  of  things  found  existing  throughout  our 
Indian  territory  at  home, — ^no  bu&loes, — ^no  oom, 
no  food-^-«xcept  among  the  settlements,  in 
American  folds  and  granaries,  where  the  wild 
tribes  must  seek  it,  or  be  content,  as  we  eaid,  to 
starve.  What  should  we  think  of  the  Sioux,  the 
Blackfeet  and  Arapahoes  foraging  in  Iowa  and 
Arkansas,  making  such  bold  and  bloody  descents 
there,  as  the  Apaches  and  Camanches  are  now 
making  in  Mexico  nearly  all  the  time  f  Have  we 
not  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  late  extraor- 
dinary excursions — for  extraordinaiy  they  were — 
of  the  Camanches  on  the  American  side  of  th^ 
Rio  Grande,  were  caused  rather  by  the  despera- 
tion of  distress  than  by  any  real  ignorance  on  their 
part  of  our  overwhelming  power,  and  our  ability 
and  determination  to  punish  with  the  ntmost 
severity  every  one  of  their  aggressions  ?  If  this 
be  so— and  similar  ascertained  facts  among  the 
Pawnees  and  other  prairie  tribes  from  which  the 
Oregon  and  California  caravans  now  suffer  more 
or  lessy  show  thdit  it  is  so — then  are  we  already 
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beginning  to  feel  the  evil;  of  which  we  have  here- 
tofore experienced  some  of  the  premonitories;  and 
I  it  ifl  time  that  we  should  to  tum  onr  attention  to 
the  sul^ect  of  a  remedy,  be  provided  in  ad- 
!  vance  for  what  most,  otherwise^  prove  a  aerions 
I  and  fast  increasing  danger. 
I  The  depredations  of  the  Indians  must.be  pre- 

»        vented,  that  is  certain ;  but  whether  by  force  and 
[        bloodshed  or  by  gentler  mean/s,  is  the  important 
•        question.     Humanity  and  common  sense  both 
1       answer  in  the  same  way.     If  war  be  relied  on  as 
!       the  sole  means,  it  must  be  a  war  of  desperation, 
which  can  never  end  until  the  Indians  are  exter- 
minated, and  they  are  numerous.   The  Oamanches 
alone  are  generally  supposed  to  number  thirty 
thousand  8«uis:  the  Apaches  are  probably  still 
more  powetrful:   the  Mexican  Minister  of  War, 
General  Axista,  in  his  last  report,  estima^  these 
two  nations,  with  the  allied  north^  tribes,  from 
which  the  border  States  of  Mexico  suffer  so  muc(i, 
to  muster  thirty  thousand  warriors ; — an  immense 
force,  indicating  a  popuktion^of  at  least  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  souls.    The  Sioux, 
Blackfeet,  Crow9  and  othe.r  tribes  of  the  North, 
now  be^nning  to  suffer  from  diixiinishing  game, 
are  also  very  numerous. 

In  studying  the  difficulties  of  this  subject,  we 
are  not  long  in  arriving  at  the  conviction  that 
there  is  but  one  possible  remedy  for  the  evil ; 
although  that  is  one  the  name  of  which  will  per- 
haps stagger  many  of  our  readers.  These  Indians 
must  be  civilized— they  must  be  taucht  to  raise 
food  without  relying  for  it  upon  ei^er  war  or 
the  chase;  they  must,  in  fact,  be  compelled  to 
abandon  both,  and  to  resort  to  the  soil  and  their 
own  labour,  just  as  they  perceive  their  superiors, 
the  whites,  do,  for  the  easy,  certain,  never-fidling 
means  of  subsistence. 

Nothing  is  more  unfounded  than  the  common 
notion  as  to  tiie  uncivilizable  character  of  the  red 
man.     Doubtless  his  capacity  for  civilization  is 
inferior  to  that  of  the  Caucasian,  and  the  height 
of  cultivation  he  may  attain  to,  much  lower.     He 
is,  however,  quite  capable — as  every  human  crea- 
ture is— of  that  degree  of  civilization  which  enables 
a  man  to  till  the  earth  and  keep  cattie;  and, 
thereby,  procure  food  and.clothing.    Destroy  tdl 
the  wild  game  in  the  Indian  country,  and  forbid 
him  ever  again  to  touch  aiTow  or  rifle  in  war;  do 
all  this  by  the  power  and  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States :  and  then  give  him  hoes,  plows, 
'       axes,  and  such  other  ordinary  aid  and  encourage- 
'       ment  as  the  government  does  actually  ^ve  Qie 
I      border  tribes;  and  we  shall  see  the  result — as  we, 
in  fact,  see  it  now,  as  a  mere  accidental  conse- 
!      quence,  of  a  less  energetic  system.     The  great 
I      obstacles  to  civilization,  as  experience  shows,  are 
^      hunting  and  war.     As  the  game  vanishes,  the 
I      former  evil  dies  out,  as  the  latter  increases  in  in- 
tensity ;  war  becoming  the  natural  substitute  for 
!      the  chase.     Both  must  be  prevented :  and  then 
I      the  field  of  reform  is  open  and  the  patn  easy. 
^         In  our  view  of  the  casC;  nothing  is  wailting  to 


the  perfection  of  our  Indian  system,  but  the  prin- 
ciple of  civilizing  the  tribes  by  compelling  them 
to  quit  fishting  (and  even  hunting,  except  as  an 
occasional  and  regulated  amusement)  and  go  to 
hoeing  com  and  pasturing  cattle.  We  are  not  at 
all  uneasy  at  the  idea  of  employing  a  compulsoiy 
Gfystem.  It  is  better  that  we  should  do  this,  for 
the  purpose  of  saving  the  tribes^  and  the  lives  of 
those  with  whom  they  now  war,  (the  Mexicans 
and  our  own  fellow  dtizens  included,)  than  that 
we  should  commence  against  them  a  war  of  exter- 
mination. It  is  idle  for  such  a  people  as  the 
Americans  to  trifle  in  their  dealings  with  a  savage 
race,  when  their  immense  power  can  be  wielded 
for  «  good  purpose.  All  our  military  posts  in  the 
Indian  country  should  be  supplied  with  the  means 
of  enforcing  such  a  system  as  we  recommend;  and 
military  posts  should  be  established  with  that 
view  in  the  new*  territories  of  the  Camanches  and 
Apaches;  who  should  be  informed,  without  any 
kind  of  ceremony,  that  their  days  of  rapine  and 
massacre  are  ove^^— -that  they  are  never  more  to 
send  war  parties  to  Mexico  or  any  where  el^e— 
that  the  attempt  to  do  so  will  be  visited  immedi- 
ately, as  it  will  of  course  require  to  be  visited, 
with  condign  punishment — ^that  they  nmst  here- 
after look  to  the  earth  for  subsistence — and  that 
their  Great  Father,  the  American  government, 
will  aid  them  in  an  effort  of  civilization,  which 
has  become  necessary  and  inevitable.  Our  inte- 
rests—our  express  treaty  stipulations  with  Mexico 
— and  the  obligations,  of  humanity,  all  concur  in 
exacting  of  us  a  firm  and  vigorous  system  with 
our  wild  Indian  tribes,  the  general  benefits  of 
which  will  be  felt  by  none  more  extensively  than 
by  the  Indians  themselves. — ^orth  Jim.  and 
U.S.  Gazette. 


FromMrih  CaroKha  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends^ 
held  in  Guilford  County,  to  the  different  So- 
cieiies  and  tneir  individual  members  professing 
the  religion  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ. 

Dbab  Brethren:  Having  been  permitted  by 
the  Great  Head  of  the  Church  to  come  together 
and  harmoniously  to  transact  the  business  ap- 
pertaining to  our  own  Christian  Society,  we  have 
felt  our  hearts  wanned,  we  trust,  with  a  measure 
of  that  love  which  breathes  "Glory  to  God  in  the 
highest,  and  on  earth  peace  and  good  will  toward 
men."  We  desire  that  mercy,  gtace  and  truth 
may  be  multiplied  among  you,  and  that  ye  may 
experience  an  increase  and  abounding  in  the  love 
of  God,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour,  and  what  it  is  he  is  requiring  from  us, 
his  rational  and  intelligent  creatures. 

We  have  long  believed  that  he  requires  from 
us  tiiat  we  should  love  Him,  the  Lord  our  God, 
with  all  our  heart,  mind,  might  and  strength,  and 
our  neighbours  as  ourselves.  Under  the  influence 
of  this  belief  we  have  zealously  laboured  to  extri- 
cate ourselves  from  the  system  and  practice  rf 
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slayery;  and  we  have  c^xat  for  humble  thank- 
fulnesB  in  being  able  to  state  that,  for  more  than 
half  a  oentuiy,  onr  Society  has  been  free  from  it. 
We  now  crave  jour  serious  consideration  of  the 
snfojecty  and  your  co-labours  for  its  removal  from 
your  churches.  For  we  assuredly  believe  that  if 
all  ^' who  name  the  name  of  Christ,  were  honestly 
concerned  to  depart  from  all  iniquity/'  slavery 
would  hot  remain  long  on  the  earth. 

We  entreat  you,  suffer  not  your  eyes  or  mfaids 
to  be  blinded  by  the  assertions  of  the  advocates  of 
slavery,  such  as — that  ''the  institution  has  al- 
ways existed/'  ftc.  This  we  believe  is  not  the 
fact.  We  may  read  in  the  scriptures  of  trutii  of 
servants  and  servitude  from  the  days  of  Abraham 
to  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  but  in  our  apprehen- 
sion, these  terms  are  not  synonymous  with  slaves , 
and  slavery.  But  admitting  that  servitude  of  a^ 
different  character  wi^  practised  under  the  law 
and  the  prophets,  we  conceive  that  this  is  no 
justification  for  us  under  the  Gospel,  to  practice 
the  same,  nor  slavery  in  its  present  form ;  for  the 
Ch)epel  enjoins  us  to  do  unto  all  men  as  we  would 
ihey  should  do  unto  us.  Now  what  man  among 
us  would  willingly  be  made  a  slave  and  know 
that  his  children  were  to  inherit  the  same  de- 
grading relation?  .  We  believe  not  one  would  be 
round  willing.  Then  how  can  we  inflict  on  others 
that  condition  or  relation  which  we  are  not  willing 
to  receive  ourselves.  Bring  the  subject  home, 
dear  friends,  and  examine  for  yourselves,  whether 
slavery  and  ite  advocates  can  stand  approved  be- 
fore the  just  Judge  of  heaven  and  of  earth,  who 
has  promised  to  reward  eveiy  man  according  to 
his  deeds  done  in  this  probationary  state. 

In  onr  apprehension  the  day  is  hastening^ 
^'when  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  shall  cover  the 
earth  as  the  waters  do  the  sea" — when  all  cruelty 
and  qypression  shall  cease,  and  justice,  meroy 
and  everlasting  righteousness  shall  predominate 
and  abound. 

In  order  to  faoUitate  the  coming  of  this  glori- 
ous day,  we  believe  it  a  duty  incumbent  on  all 
ehristians  to  examine  into  the  claims  and  disposi- 
tions of  their  representatives,  whether  in  the 
State  or  national  Legislature,  in  respect  to  their 
support  of  this  system  of  oppression,  and  not  to 
elevate  any  to  office  who  are  favorably  disposed 
to  the  continuance  and  farther  propagation  of  it, 
and  in  all  ways  to  disentangle  themselves  from 
anv  participation  in  the  continuanoe  and  spread  of 
this  great  evil,  ^or  great  indeed  must  be  the 
iniquity  of  that  institution  which  demands  for  its 
safety,  that  more  than  three  millions  of  human 
beings  should  be  debarred  from  reading  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  If  the  slaves  are  a  degraded  people, 
is  there  not  the  greater  need  of  giving  them 
light  ?     Friends,  think  of  these  things. 

Happy  is  he  that  condemneth  not  himself  in 
that  thing  which  he  alloweth. — ^Rom  xiv.  22. 
And  having  now  in  christian  plainness  laid  before 
you  this  important  subject,  we  leave  it  for  your 


serious  consideration!  and  ate,  with  sincere  re- 
gard, your  friends. 

Signed  by  direction  of  the  Meeting  aforesaid, 
Aabon  Stalksr,  Clk. 

llMinoiUA^1848. 


NIAaA&A  SUSPENSION  BBIDOE. 

On  Friday  morning  last,  a  company  consisting 
of  twenty,  two  horse  teams,  headed  by  a  large 
four  horse  wagon,  crossed  the  suspensicm  bridge 
into  Canada.  As  little  delay  occurred  as  at  any 
ordinary  bridge,  and  the  men  and  horses  appeared 
quite  at  home. 

The  whole  flooring  of  the  bridge  (800  feet  long) 
appeared  occupied  at  one  time,  and  presents, 
from  the  water's  edge,  (820  feet  bebw)  a  scene 
of  unequalled  beauty  and  grandeur — the  wires 
resembling  more  a  spider's  web  woven  across 
this  otherwise  impassable  chasm,  than  tiie  firm 
and  solid  carriage  way. 

The  fare  on  teams  has  i)eett  reduced,  and  seve- 
ral hundred  h»d  of  cattle,  within  the  last  few 
days,  have  availed  themselves  of  the  bridge  as  a 
crossing  pkce. — Buffalo  Commercial. 


THB  PANAMA  RAILBOA]). 

Our  readers  have  seen  from  time  to  thne, 
various  notices  of  the  proposed  railway  over  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama — first  the  grant  from  the  New 
Granadian  Oovemmenty  next  the  discussions  in 
Congress  upon  the  terms  of  a  permanent  trans- 
portation contract  with  the  company,  the  reports 
trom  the  Engineer  Corps  on  we  surveys,  and 
lastly  a  call  for  subscriptions  by  the  directors.  It 
is  now  properly  before  the  public,  and  the  direc- 
tors appeal  to  the  public  to  sustain  an  enteiprize 
as  CTcditable  to  the  national  character,  as  it 
promises  favourably,  in  a  strictly  commercial 
point  of  view,  to  each  stockholder. 

The  operations  of  the  company  are  based  upon 
the  transfer,  for  a  consideration,  of  the  grant 
made  to  Messrs.  Aspinwall,  Stevens,  and  Chaon- 
cey,  bv  the  New  Oranadian  Oovemment.  This 
grant  bestows  the  right  of  way,  an  unlimited  use 
ai  timber  and  materials  of  construction  and  for 
purposes  of  colonization  depots,  &c.,  800,000 
acres  of  the  public  lands;  and  allows  certain 
privileges  and  nnmunities,  necessaiy  for  an  unre- 
stricted control  of  the  road.  Against  these  privi- 
leges the  Oranadian  Government  hasthe  reversioD 
of  the  road  at  the  end  of  forty-nine  years,  and  the 
right  to  buy  it  at  the  end  of  twenty,  thirty,  and 
forty  years,  at  the  respective  valuations  of 
$5,000,000,  $4,000,000,  and  $2,000,000;  and 
in  the  interim  to  receive  two  and  a  half  per  cent 
upon  the  declared  dividends  of  the  Cfompany. 
The  Companv,  as  such,  exists  under  an  act  of  in- 
corporation nrom  the  Legislature  of  New  York, 
authorizing  a  coital  of  $1,000,000,  (which  may 
be  increased  to  $5,000;000,)  in  shares  of  $100, 
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The  directors  appointed  Bnder  ihis.  act,  are  New 
York  capitalists  of  proverbial  bosiness  sagacity, 
whose  names  would  seem  a  sufficient  guarantee 
alike  for  the  successful  issue  of  any  venture  in 
which  they  are  interested,  and  the  responsibility 
of  the  management  of  the  work.   . 

In  regard  to  the  ccmstruction  of  th^  road,  the 
Engineer  Oorps  who  have  just  completed  the  sur- 

I  vey  of  the  Isthmus,  report  encouragingly.  They 
have  run  a  line  from  Navy  Bay,  (a  safe  and 
spacious  harbour  seven    moles  to  the  east  of 

I  Chagres,)  over  to  Panama,  a  distance  of  forty-six 
miles.  It  is  designed  to  build  first,  the  section  of 
about  twenty  miles,  from  Panama  to  where  the 
road  crosses  the  river  Chagres  in  the  vicinity  of 
Oorgona,  where  connecting  with  a  temporary  line 
of  steamboats,  a  direct  steam  communication  may 
be  establishied  from  Gulf  to  Ocean  at  an  early 
period.  la  hat  a  stem  wheel  boat  and  barge, 
adapted  to  the  river  navigation,  are  already,  we 
bel^ve,  on  their  way  out.  The  estimates  of  the 
cost  of  the  road  have  not  yet  been  published }  but 
as  the  Engineers  report  only  fifty  feet  for  the 
summit  grade,  and  an  abun4ance  of  0mber,  stone, 
and  building  materials  on'  the  route,  the  pre- 
sumption favours  a  moderate  figure. 

What  the  transportation  on  this  road  when 
completed  is  to  be,  and  what  the  net-proceeds,  are 
yet  entirely  matters  of  speculation.  But  that 
the  road  is  to  be  built,  and  built  by  the  private 
enterprise  of  United  States  citisens,  is  equally  a 
matter  of  certidnty.  Books  for  subscription  have 
been  opened  in  all  our  principal  cities — ^in  Balti- 
more at  die  Chesapeake  Bank;  and  we  will 
hazard  the  prediction,  that  the  whole  stock  will 
soon  be  tskem-^Balfimore  Patriot- 


OPINIONS  OP  FEIMrnVB    CHRISTIANS  ON  WAR. 
(Concloded  from  page  613.) 

In  the  fourth  century  the  church  became  more 
and  more  degenerate.  Crimes,  which  appear  most 
inimical  to  our  faith,  were  openly  practised ;  and 
many  professing  Christians  took  up  arms  without 
the  slightest  repugnance.  We  learn  from  Lac- 
tantius,  that  persons,  denominated  Christians,  not 
only  attended  heathen  sacrifices,  but  even  filled 
offices  in  the  heathen  priesthood.  The  Emperor 
Oonstantine  at  this  time  professed  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian; and  many  of  the  worldly-minded  of  that 
name,  rejoicing  to  see  a  monarch  of  their  persua- 
sion, submitted  to  the  pagan  customs,  and  sacri- 
ficed all  conscientious  scruples  to  their  ease  and 
safety.  Many  heathens,  also,  at  once  assumed 
the  Christian  title,  merely  out  of  compliment  to 
their  sovereign,  and  without  any  real  and  sincere 
belief.  When  those  who  presumed  to  bear  the 
name  of  Christ,  could  yield  to  idolairy,we  need 
not  wonder  that  they  flJso  submitted  to  war.  The 
then-existing  government  abolished  the  old  mili- 
tary oath,  and  substituted  one  even  more  Mas- 
phemous,  when  considered  in  connection  with  its 
object.    This  political  manoeuvre^  however,  salved 


the  weak  conscience,  and  was  sufficient  to  per* 
suade  those  who  were  determined  to  be  persuaded. 
Hence  that  b^utiful  spirit  which  had  once  in- 
spired Christianity,  gradually  sank  away,  and  the 
anomaly  was  presented  of  a  Christian  soldier  I 

Amidst  all  thi9  corruption,  however,  a  few 
favpure4  Christians,  who  were  still  enabled  clear- 
ly to  uphold  their  faith,  persevered  in  maintaining 
the  unlawfulness  of  fighting. 

Lanctantiufl,  (a.D.oOO,)  in  his  Treatise  con- 
cerning the  True  Worship  of  ()od,  says,  ''  To  en- 
gage in  war  cannot  be  lawful,  for  the  righteous 
man,  whose  warfare  is  that  of  righteousness  it- 
self;'' and  again,  *<  It  can  never  be  lawful  to  kill 
a  man,  whose  person  the  Divine  Being  designed 
to  be  sacred,  as  to  violence.''  He  inculcates  thc^ 
duty  of  universal  love  ^th  great  force :  '^  Being 
all  created  by  one  God,  and  s|Hrung  from  one 
common  parent,  we  should  reckon  ourselves  akin, 
and  obliged  to  love  all  mankind ;  and  that  ou^ 
innocency  may  be  perfect,  not  only  not  to  do  an 
injury  to  andther^  hut  not  to  revenge  one^  when 
done  to  ourselves;  for  which  reason  we  are  comr- 
manded  to  pray  for  our  very  enemies'' 

So  convinced  were  many,  evei^  in  the  midst  of 
so  much  apostasy,  of  the  inconsistency  of  war 
with  their  religion,  that  they  willingly  sufierod 
martyrdom  rather  than  burden  their  souls  with 
the  crime  of  murder.  The  broad  principle  of 
love  and  forgiveness  of  their  enemies  formed  the 
chief  motive  of  their  constancy  and  firmness  in 
resisting  all  inducements  to  fight,  and  the  simple 
declaration  generally  was,  ^'I  am  a  Christian,  and 
therefore  cannot  fight/'^ 

Under  the  reign  of  Dioclesian  (A.D.  300)  a 
large  number  of  Christians  refused  to  serve  in 
the  army,  and  in  conse<]uenoe  of  their  refusal 
many  si:^ered  martyrdom. 

It  has  been  made  to  appear  that  wkUe  tfte 
lamp  of  Christianity, burnt  pure  and  bright^  not 
only  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  held  it  unlawful 
for  Christians  to  hear  arms^  but  those  who  came 
within  the  pale  of  it,  stained  from  the  use  of 
them,  and  this  to  the  certain  loss  of  their  lives; 
and  that  it  was  not  tiU  Christianity  became  coT" 
rupted,  thai  its  followers  became  soldiers.  This 
is  a  most  awful  fact  for  those,  who  profess  the 
Christian  religion,  but  who  sanction  war  at  the 
present  day. .  The  consideration  of  it  ought*  to 
make  them  tremble  as  to  the  ground  of  their 
opinions  on  this  subject.  It  ought  to  make  them 
fly  to  the  Divine  Writings,  and  inquire  with  an 
anxiety  proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
case,  what  scope  the  latter  afforded  them  for  a 
construction  of  the  precepts  therein  contained,  so 
injurious  both  to  the  morals  and  to  the  happiness 
of  mankind.-^Jlfaciuxinara'5  Prize  Essay. 

OHEESE  FACTORIES  IN  ASHTABULA,  OHIO. 

C.  C.  Wick,  of  Wayne,  one  of  our  most  en- 
terprising and  business  men,  has  recently  erect- 
ed his  bmldings,  and  put  in  operation  his  dairy, 
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fbr  the  monafactare  of  cheese.  He  commands 
the  product  of  1,100  cows,  owned  in  that  and 
adjacent  townships,  and  employs  m«n  and  teams 
who  every  morning  take  prescribed  routes  vary- 
ing from  five  to  ten  miles  each,  and  gather  the 
"  curds,"  which  are  neatly  s^ed  by  the  dairy- 
men and  then  brought  to  the  feetory,  where  the 
process  of  '^  cheese-making"  is  completed. 

This  furnishes  employ  for  a  large  number  of 
men  and  women,  and  by  the  aid  of  recent  im- 
provements and  machinery,  much  of  the  labour 
requisite  is  rendered  light,  more  convenient  and 
simple  than  the  usual  mode.  He  had  last  week 
about  3,000  cheeses  on  hand,  made  within  about 
thirty-days,  and  for  beauty  and  fine  flavour  thev 
are  not  to  be  excelled.  The  weight  of  "  curds  " 
daily  received  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  some 
8,500  lbs.,  and  the  number  of  cheese  made  daily 
about  75,  varying  somewhat  as  regards  size. 
They  are  put  up  in  sacks,  and  intended  for  the 
English,  West  India  and  California  trades,  and 
vary  from  15  to  85  pounds — ^the  former  we  be- 
lieve are  intended  exclusively  for  the  California 
market.  Wayne  has  long  held  a  reputation  for 
producing  cheese  equal  to  any  other  township,  and 
friend  Wick  intends  that  the  products  of  his  dairy 
shall  bear  impress  of  being  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  any  that  have  been  sent  from  this  country.  In 
addition  to  this,  there  are  many  large  and  fine 
dairies  among  the  farmers. 

At  Richmond,  Meriman  Barber  has  an- 
other ''  factory,"  and  situated  so  as  to  command 
the  dairies  of  that  town,  Dorset,  Andover,  and  a 
portion  of  Cherry  Valley.  He  receives  the  pro- 
ducts of  about  the  same  number  of  cows,  and 
makes  about  the  same  weight  of  cheese  daily, 
and  carried  on  in  the  same  manner  as  Wick's, 
but  his  cheese  are  uniform  in  size,  averaging 
about  26  or  27  lbs.  each — arc  put  up  in  the  best 
possible  manner,  and  will  command  the  highest 
rates  in  the  home  or  foreign  market. 

By  the  adoption  of  this  system  it  is  made  ad- 
vantageous to  the  farmers,  as  they  contract  in  the 
spring  for  their  ^^  curds  "  which  continues  for  the 
season,  and  are  thus  enc^bled  to  estimate  very 
nearly  their  amount  of  resources,  without  refer- 
ence to  a  fluctuating  market.  The  price  paid  for 
curds  the  present  season  is  8(  cents  per  pound, 
deducting  therefrom  the  expense  of  teams  for 
gathering,  who  receive  a  stipulated  sum. 

Conneaut  Reporter. 


OBOTDON  SCHOOL  ESSATS. 

A  few  months  ago,  a  Friend,  whose  solidtude 
for  the  right  education  of  the  children  in  our 
Society,  and  especially  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
Institution  at  Croydon,  has  long  been  proved  and 
manifested  in  a  variety  of  ways,  endeavoured 
usefully  to  engage  the  minds  of  the  boys  in  the 
following  manner.  He  offered  a  reward  of  twenty 
shillings,  to  be  laid  out  in  mathematical  instil- 
ments, for  the  best  essays  on  the  Horrors  of  the 


Slave-Trade  and  Slavery.  The  sum  was  to  be 
divided  into  three,  viz. :  ten  shillings  for  the  best 
production,  seven  for  the  second,  and  three  for 
the  third;  and  the  essays  were  to  embrace  the 
procurement  of  the  slaves  and  their  journey  to 
the  coast;  the  middle  passage;  their  subsequent 
condition,  and  the  effects  of  the  system  on  ^ 
negro,  and  on  those  concerned  in  upholding  it 

The  offer  was  hailed  by  the  boys  with  great 
pleasure,  and  a  lai^  number  of  them  earnestly 
set  to  work  with  sadi  materials'  aa  the  achool 
library  afforded.  Fourteen  completed  their  essays, 
which  undeiwent  the  examination  of  the  Super- 
intendent and  teachers,  and  the  sucoessful  essay- 
ists were  accordingly  presented  with  the  sevenl 
rewards  of  their  exertions.  The  object  of  the 
ddnor,  namely,  to  promote  improvement  in  com- 
position, and  excite  the  sympathy  of  the  youthful 
writers  for  the  sufferings  of  the  slave,  waa  con- 
sidered to  be  fully  attained;  the  papers  mani- 
festing a  very  creditable  amount  of  industry,  in- 
telligence, and  feeling. — British  Friend. 
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in  the  same  envelope,  tinder  a  penalty  of  ten 
dollars. 

Letters  for  England,  by  the  steamers,  24  cents, 
pre-paid  or  unpaid,  all  the  way  through. 

Letters  for  the  Continent,  5  cents,  pre-paid. 

Papers  for  the  Continent,  2  cents,  pre-paid. 
Government  advertisement. 


FREE  PRODUOE    MEETIIVa. 

A  meeting  of  Friends  was  held  at  Oracechnreh 
street,  on  Fifth  day  evening,  the  Slst  ultimo,  to 
consider  if  anything  can  be  done  by  associated 
action  in  the  present  state  of  the  free  labour  nioT&- 
ment.    The  meeting  was  well  attended  by 
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and  women  Friends ;  (George  Richardson  of  New- 
castle in  the  chair. 

Although  very  little  transpired  beyond  that 
which  is  already  familiar  to  the  readers  of  Tkt 
Friend,  yet  a  general  feeling  pervaded  the  meet- 
ing against  using  the  products  of  slave-labour,  and 
in  favour  of  procuring  by  every  possible  means,  a 
regular  supply  of  free-labour  articles  ',  and  the  de- 
daration  of  a  slaveholder  brought  forward  by 
Joseph  Sturge,  that  he  considered  the  purchasers 
of  his  productions  as  much  implicated  as  himself, 
in  the  charge  of  holding  his  fellow-men  in  bond- 
age, was  generally  responded  to,  as  the  opinion  of 
the  meeting.  The  meeting  was  addressed  in  a 
conversational  manner  by  Samuel  Bowly,  Wil- 
liam Forster,  Heni^  Hunt,  Jonathan  Priestman, 
Thomas  Chalk,  Gfeorge  W.  Alexander,  Elihu 
Burritt,  and  several  others.  The  gist  of  the  pro- 
ceedings appeared  to  be,  the  establishment  of  a 
depot  for  free-labour  produce ;  the  great  difficulty 
of  such  a  step  being  the  want  of  a  constant  sup- 
ply of  genuine  materials.  A  committoie  was 
nominated  for  the  purpose  of  digesting  the  subject, 
with  power  to  add  to  their  number. — London 
Friend, 


NEW  WATER  WHEEL. 

The  Louisville  Journal  says :  Some  days  since, 
we  called  to  see  a  new  water  wheel  invented  by 
our  ingenious  fellow  citizen,  Mr.  Jacob  Walker. 
It  strikes  us  as  being  a  very  important  improve- 
ment on  any  wheel  now  in  use.  It  is  particu- 
larly a  vast  improvement  on  any  now  in  use  for 
propelling  steamships  at  sea. 

The  extreme  simplicity  in  the  organization  of 
this  novel  appar&tus  is  very  eztraordmary.  It  is 
hard  to  estimate  the  utility  of  this  invention  as  a 
power  saving  machine.  In  its  revolutions  it  pro- 
duces no  reaction  forward  or  aft.  It  can  be  ap- 
plied to  all  the  uses  other  wheels  are,  or  it  can 
be  submerged  as  the  case  may  require,  without 
any  loss  of  power,  the  action  always  oeing  at  right 
angles  with  the  centre  of  motion. 


AORICULTUEAL  WEALTH  OF  OHIO. 

The  agricultural  wealth  of  Ohio,  is  strikingly 
exemplified  in  the  statistics  for  the  year  1848, 
presented  in  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  Cincinnati  Atlas  estimates  the  wheat 
crop  of  that  year,  from  the  data  thus  furnished, 
at  25,000,000  bushels.  Eighteen  counties  only, 
including  several  of  the  largest  wheat  growing 
counties,  produced  upwards  of  8,000,000  bushels. 
The  statistics  of  com  are  not  ^1,  but  in  ten 
counties  only,  where  there  are  returns,  the  pro- 
duct is  estimated  at  12,000,000  bushels ;  in  the 
^hole  state  it  is  supposed  to  be  70,000,000 
bushels.  Of  wool,  the  Atlas  estimates  that 
8,000,000  lbs.  were  sheared  in  1848—2,000,000 
in  eleven  oonnties.  This  productiveness  is  scarcely 
excelled  by  the  gold  beajring  soil  of  California* 


RAGGED  SCHOOLS  OF  LONDON. 

Multitudes  of  the  young  ^^  Christian  heathen  V* 
of  this  vast  metropolis,  never  enter  a  school  or 
church.  The  report  of  one  of  the  Benevolent 
Societies  estimates  their  number  at  one  hundred 
thousand.  <  Unloved,  uncared  for,  and  familiar 
with  hunger,  nakedness,  blows,  and  pavement- 
beds,  they  wander  about,  the  growing  Ishmaelites 
of  the  city.  Their  own  wants  are  not  always 
their  only  masters.  Sometimes  they  are  driven 
forth  to  maintain  in  idleness  and  dissipation  their 
unnatural  parents. 

Watch  closely,  and  you  may  see  them,  with 
pale,  sharpened  faces,  selling  matches,  and  slyly 
begging,  among  the  merchant  palaces  of  the  West 
End;  or  peepmg  wistfully  at  the  gin-shops  in 
St.  Giles's ;  scampering  suspiciously,  with  some- 
thing under  the  arm,  down  the  half-concealed 
alleys  leading  from  Holbom  and  the  Strand ;  or 
fingering  the  filth  for  lost  jewellenr  or  money, 
and  bendinff  over  the  ^tters  in  the  bye-places  of 
the  Borough  and  Lambeth. 

With  ragged  coats  to  the  heels,  trowsers,  per- 
haps, to  theEnees,  and  shirts  invisible,  they  some- 
times scamper  about  in  their  favorite  haunts^ 
sporting  even  in  their  misery,  and  yelling  like 
young  imps.  That  little  wiry  fellow,  with  fin- 
gers than  can  almost  pick  a  lock,  and  a  body  that 
can  find  its  way  through  a  pane  of  glass,  perhaps 
knows  how  to  manage  a  dark-lantern,  and  is  ap- 
prentice to  a  house-breaker.  His  brother  pursues 
vou  with  combs  (which  he  never  uses)  and  trifles 
m  the  street,  and  in  hard  times  ^^  finds,"  or,  as 
you  would  say,  steals  pocket-handkerchiefs.  His 
little  skeleton  sister,  with  such  a  sweet,  plaintive 
voice,  sometimes  sells  fruit,  and  sometimes  begs. 
Hunger  is  strangely  inventive.  When  the  tide 
is  out  you  may  see  troops  of  these  young  creatures 
made  desperate  by  want,  busy  as  beavers  search- 
ing the  mud  alone  the  margin  of  the  Thames  for 
corks  and  other  plunder. 

Some  five  or  six  years  since,  a  few  choice,  self- 
denying  spirits,  connected  principally  with  the 
London  City  Mission,  determined  on  making  a 
strong  effort  to  save  these  outcast  children.  They 
sought  out  their  worst  haunts,  hired  cheap  school- 
rooms, selected  hours  in  the  evening,  and  other 
times  likely  to  suit  them,  and  in  tones  of  kind- 
ness, entirely  new  to  them,  offered  to  educate 
them  for  this  and  another  world ;  and  that  the 
vilest  might  not  be  ashamed  to  come^  they  called 
them  the  Ragged  Schooh. 

The  opening  of  some  of  these  was  often  a  cn- 
rious  scene,  and  sometimes  not  free  from  duiger. 
These  young  <'  Arabs  of  the  dtj"  were  at  fint 
ungovernable  as  wild  horses.  Sometimes  for  a 
freak  they  brought  powder,  and  fired  it  off,  filling 
the  place  with  smoke ;  made  a  rush,  and  blew  out 
the  lights ;  pelted  one  another  with  missiles  and 
dirt;  or  drummed  at  the  windows  and  doors  till 
all  was  confusion.  But  perseverance  and  kind- 
ness conquered.  As  in  Aberdeen  the  result  was 
delightful. 
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In  1844,  the  London  Ri^ed  School  Union 
was  formed  to  encourage  these  efforts,  and  Lord 
Ashley,  the  celebrated  advocate  pf  the  Ten  Hours' 
BHl  for  the  relief  pf  the  factory  children,  became 
one  of  its  chief  patrons. 

By  the  report  for  1847,  it  appears,  that  besides 
private  donations,  in  a  single  year  from  this  source 
alone  were  raised  upwards  of  three  thousand  dol- 
lars ;  and  the  Society  assisted  forty-four  ragged 
schools  in  different  parts  of  London,  numbering 
nearly  five  thcyisaAd  children.  These  were  taught 
by  some  four  hundred  and  fifty  teachers,  of  Whom 
three-fourths  were  voluntary  and  unpaid.  The 
devotion  and  sacrifices  of  these  teachen  were 
indeed  extraordinary. 

Many  a  refined  lady,  many  a  gifted  youth,  ac- 
customed to  the  elegancies  of  life^  with  no  recom- 
pense but  their  feelings,  have  not  been  ashamed 
to  toil  month  after  month,  amid  the  filth  and 
vermin  of  these  ragged  scholars. — Dr.  Corson* 8 
Loiterings  in  Europe, 

One  of  the  most  important  errors  in  the  con- 
duct of  life,  arises  from  the  want  of  a  just  esti- 
mate of  the  value  of  time-  With  the  uncivilized 
man,  the  hours  are  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed. 
Bu^  all  who  have  been  conspicuous  for  the  attain- 
ment of  excellence  in  any  line,  have  been*  dis- 
tinguished for  industry. 


THE  SLUGGARD.— Watts. 

'Tis  the  voice  of  the  slaggard,  I  beard  Him  complain, 
<<Tou  have    wak'd    me  too    soon,  I  must   sldmber 


As  the  door  on  its  hinges,  so  he,  on  his  bed, 

Turns  his  sides,  and  his  shoulders^  and  his  heavy  head. 

<<  A  little  moate  sleep,  and  a  little  more  slumber;'' 
Thus  he  wastes  half  his  days,  and  his  hours  without 

number ; 
And  when  he  gets  up,  he  sits  folding  his  hands. 
Or  walks  about  saunt'ring,  or  trifling  he  stands. 

I  (iftssed  by  his  garden,  and  saw  the  wild  brier, 
The  thorn  and  the  thistle,  j^row  broader  and  higher ; 
The  clothes  that  hang  on  him  are  turning  to  rags, 
And  his  money  still  wastes,  till  he  starves  or  he  begs. 

I  made  him  a  visit,  still  hoping  to  find 

He  had  taken  more  care  for  improving  his  mind ; 

He  told  me  his  dreams,  talked  of  eating  and  drinking  : 

Bat  he  scarce  reads  his  Bible,  and  never  lovea thinking. 

Said  I  then  to  my  heart,  ^<  here's  a  lesson  for  me  ; 
This  man's  but  a  picture  of  what  I  might  be  $ 
But  thanks  to  my  parents,  who  taaght  me  to  know. 
That  idleness  still  is  the  mother  of  woe." 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Europe. — The  steamship  Niagara  brings  news  to 
the  30th  ult.  The  declaratory  law  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  the  Irish  state  prisoners,  has  passed  the 
Rouse  of  Commons  and  received  the  assent  of  the 
Queen.  The  bill  repealing  the  Navigation  Laws 
has  also  received  the  royal  assent.  The  bill  for  the 
removal  of  the  Jewish  disabilities,  and  the  Affirma- 
tion bill,  have  been  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  bill  to  render  valid  marriages  with  sisters  of 
deceased  wives^  has  passed  second  reading  in  the 


I  Honse  of  Commons.  It  is^said  that  the  English 
government  has  presented  to  that  of  France,  "a 
friendly  remonstiance,"  against  the  bombardment 
of  Rome. 

The  French  ministry  have  introduced  into  the 
Assembly  a  bill  for  the  regulation  of  the  pres^,  said 
to  be  essentiallythe  same  as  that  which  was  in  force 
durinff  the /monarchy.  Ledni  RoUin,  who  fled 
from  France  after  the  recent  disturbance  in  Paris, 
has  arrived  m  London.  By  the  latest  intellipnce 
from  Rome  it  appears  that  the  French  succeeded  in 
establishing  themselves  within  the  outer  walls  of 
the  city.  Their  own  accounts  say  that  the  city  is 
entirely  at  their  mercy.  The  Romans,  however, 
appear  to  be  still  contesting  every  point  with  the 
greatest  resolution.  It  is  announced  th&t  Ancona 
has  surrendered  to  the  Austrians,  after  being  bom- 
bard ed.  It  is  also  asserted  that  hostilities  have  been 
suspended  at  Venice,  proposals  of  capitulation  having 
been  made  by  the  •  besieged . 

The  Baden  Republicans  have  been  defeated. 
Manheim  and  Heidelburg  have  been  takein  by  the 
Prussians.  Another  rising  is  reported  in  Wurtem- 
bnrg,  on  the  frontier  of  Baden. 

Tne  report  of  the  Hungarian  victory  on  the  Dan- 
ube is  not  confirmed,  A  battle  took  place  about  the 
20th  ult.,  on  the  northern  aide  of  that  river,  in  which 
the  Hungarians  were  unsuccessful  in  attempting  to 
cross  the  river  Woag.  The  conflict  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  a  decisive  one. 

From  China  intelligence  has  been  received  that 
the  Chinese  refused  to  fulfil  that  part  of  the  treaty 
with  England  which  requires  Canton  to  be  thrown 
open  to  foreigners.  From  Borneo  it  appears  that 
Brooke,  the  I^jah  of  Sattara,  (of  whom  an  interest- 
ing account  may  be  found  in  Vol.  1,  page  52  of  the 
Review,)  has  become  ensaged  in  a  war  with  some 
of  the  natives.  Another  Circassian  victory  over  the 
Russians  is  reported,  in  the  capture  of  the  fortress 
of  Mami  on  the  Black  Sea. 

CaoLERi. — In  Cincinnati  on  the  11th  inst,  126 
interments  were  reported,  of  which  76  were  from 
cholera;  12th,  124  interments,  79  choleia;  13th,  154 
interments.  112  cholera;  14th,  161  intemnienls,  101 
cholera.  St  Louis,  for  tne  ftve  days  preceding  tlie 
9th,  the  disease  is  said  to  have  decrease^l,  but  it 
afterwards  increased  again.  On  the  10th,  190  in* 
torments  were  reported,  150  cholera ;  12th,  136  in- 
terments>  105  cholera;  13th,  1 10 interments, cholera 
87.  New  York ;  1 1th,  85  cases,  30  deaths :  12th, 
116  cases,  38  deaths;  13th,  80  cades,  38  deaths; 
14th,  123  cases,  51  deaths ;  15th,  76  cases,  37  deaths. 
Boston,  for  the  week  ending  1 2th  inst,  13  cholera 
interments.  Philadelphia,  10th  inst,  47  cases,  15 
deaths:  11th,  83  cases,  32  deaths;  12th,  80  cases, 
26  deaths ;  1 8th,  8 1  cases,  80  deaths ;  14th,  84  caaea> 
32  deaths ;  15th,  54  cases,*  16  deaths ;  leth,  59  oases 
and  23  deaths. 

On  the  9th  inst.,  the  Board  of  Canal  Commission- 
ers of  this  State  adopted  the  following  resolution, 
viz. :  "  Resolved,  That  the  route  recommended  by 
the  Engineer  for  the  road  to  avoid  the  Sdiuylkiu 
inclined  plape,  commencing  at  the  junction  of  the 
old  West  Fhiladelphiaand  Columbia  railroad,  tbenee 
by  Hestonville  and  Fairmountto  the- Market  Street 
bridge,  be  adopted :  Provided,  that  the  City  authori* 
ties  of  Philadelphia  givR  satisfactory  assurance  that 
they  will  have  a  good  and  sulHcient  connexion  made 
with  Broad  Street,  and  completed  in  proper  time." 
The  City  Councils,  on  the  12th.  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion, prombing  that  the  desirea  oonnezioii  should 
be  made. 
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nVTERCOmtSB  BETWEEN  XMPLOTERS  AND  THEIR 
WOBKMSN. 

**  And  behold  Boai  came  from  B«thleh6ni,  and  he  tald  unto  the 
teapera,  the  Lord  be  with  tou.  And  tliej  aBiwerad  him,  the 
Lord  blets  thee.*'    Ruth  li.  4. 

This  18  a  beaatifiil  exemplification  of  the  inter- 
eoune  between  a  man  of  wealth  and  his  labourers. 
And  though  it  would  not,  perhapsy  be  .deairable 
that  this  language  should  be  habitually  copied  in 
the  communications  between  men  of  large  podses- 
sions  and  the  numerous  workmen  whom  they  may 
find  occasion  to  employ,  the  spirit  which  is  indi- 
cated by  this  address,  and  its  response,  is  cer- 
tainly such  as  ought  to  attend  the  interoouise 
between  men  holding  relations  to  each  other  cor- 
respondent with  that  of  Boas  and  his  reapers. 
We  naturally  suppose  that  these  reapers,  sg  well 
a§  their  employer,  were  Israelites,  and  therefore 
professors  <i  a  common  £uth.  Yet  Boas  was,  no 
doubt,  a  man  of  hereditary  wealth,  as  his  ancestor 
Nahshon  was  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  at  the 
time  of  the  first  enumehition  under  Moses  and 
Aaron,  and  therefore,  probably,  left  to  his  son 
and  successor  a  station  and  a  name  which  enti- 
tled him  to  an  ample  division  of  the  conquered 
lands.  At  all  events,  Boaa  is  introduced  to  Our 
notice  as  a  miffhty  man  of  wealth ;  and  yet  in  his 
salutation  to  his  labourers,  we  recognize  no  ^i- 
dence  of  that  air  of  superiority  too  often  exhibited 
by  titUe  minds  in  elevated  positions.  He  evi- 
dently greeted  them  as  brethren,  and  fellow  pos- 
sessors oi  the  promised  land,  and  a  common  reli- 
pon. 

^  In  civil  society  there  must  necessarily  be  varie- 
ties of  station ;  and  we  cannot  fail  to  observe, 
that  ihe  humto  &mily  includes  great  diversity  of 
talents,  as  well  as  of  attainments.  Some  men 
can  accomplish,  almost  without  a  sensible  effort, 
what  others,  with  their  utmost  exertions,  cannot 
accomplish  at  all.  Ia  some,  the  intellectual 
powers  are  predominant^  in  others  the  physicaL 


Th^  blind  man  in  the  fisible,  who  carried  the  lame 
man  that  could  see,  furnishes  no  despicable  pic- 
ture of  human  life.  Mutual  dependence  gives 
rise  to  reciprocal  services;  and  from  these,  mutual 
attachments  naturally  spring.  As  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  globe,  the  varied  produQtiona  of 
the  earth,  arising  from  diversities  of  climate  and 
soU,  give  rise  to  commerce ;  and  by  thus  render- 
ing nations  dependent  upon  each  other,  the  ariis 
of  civilization  are  promoted  and  encouraged ;  90 
in  every  community,  the  endless  diversity  of 
talents,  with  which  individuals  are  endowed,  rive 
occasion  for  those  mutual  services  which  con&  a 
relish  and  pungency  upon  the  enjoyments  of  social 
life. 

Li  the  distribution  of  the  burdens  of  life,  it 
must  unavoidably  happen  that  a  heavier  sha^Q 
will  fedl  upon  some  than  upon  others.  Yet  so 
happily  are  our  faculties  and  powers  adjusted  to 
our  social  allotments,  that  the  exercise  of  any 
power,  physical  or  mental,  if  not  carried  to  ex- 
cess, pttMluces  an  increase  of  strength^  and  thus 
the  apparent  ineauality  in  the  burdens  of  life  is 
considerably  dimmished.  It  is  also  a  reflection 
which  may  operate  favourably  upon  those  who 
seem  to  themselves  to  be  sustaining  a  very 
unequal  share  of  the  common  load,  that  the  sen- 
tence pronounced  upon  our  primogenitor,  that  in 
the  sweat  of  his  fiice  he  should  eat  his  bread, 
until  he  returned  to  the  earth  from  which  he  was 
taken,  is,  either  literally  or  substantially,  affixed  to 
all  his  offspring.  The  burden  of  existence  is 
enough  to  those,  if  any  such  there  are,  who  have 
no  otner  to  bear. 

To  what  conclusion,  then,  does  this  vein  of 
moralizing  lead?  Evidently  to  this,  that  the 
different  positions  in  which  we  necessarily  find 
ourselves  placed,  furnish  no  proper  ground  for 
envy  on  the  one  hand,  or  contempt  on  the  other. 

'*  Honoar  and  ahame  frofen  no  eondition  riae ; 
Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honoar  Ilea." 

Or  to  give  to  the  sentiment  a  much  greater  au- 
thority :  '<  Who  made  thee  to  differ  from  another  7 
or  what  hast  thou,  that  thou  didst  not  receive  ?" 
The  advantages  of  superiority  in  talents,  in  wealth, 
station  or  influence,  if  traced  to  their  source,  are 
found  to  be  gifts  confenred.  Even  the  products 
of  physical  or  mental  exertion,  form  no  excep 
iAon;  for  we  all  work  with  the  capacities  bestowed  . 
upon  us,  and  upon  the  materials  which  a  munifi- 
cent Creator  has  prepared  to  our  hands. 
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The  christian  religion,  by  teaching  ob  to  regard 
the  human  race  as  springing  from  a  common  an- 
cestry^ and  equally  objects  of  the  salvation  which^ 
comes  by  Jesus  Christy  operates  more  efficiently 
than  any  other  systen^  of  piQnds  or  philosophy, 
to  suppresir  the  /eeling  of  superiority  arising  from 
the  varied  conditions  of  life.  Hence  the  genuine 
christian,  who  finds  himself  plaood  in  a  position 
to  command  or  direct  the  exertions  of  many 
others,  will  consider  his  elevation  as  an  addition 
to  the  responsibility  which  belongs  to  the  common 
lot.  In  the  same  proportion  as  his  station  ai^ 
mente  his  influence  over  others,  ou^bt  he  t<;>^feel 
his  increased  responsibility  to  the  Onrer  v{  every 
Aood  and  perfect  gift.  This  is  forciblv  and  beau- 
tifully expressed  by  the  royal  Psalmist,  who 
deeply  felt  the  responsibility  of  his  own  elevated 
position.  He  that  ruleth  over  men  must  be  just, 
ruling  in  the  fear  of  Ood.  And  he  shall  be  as 
the  light  of  the  morning  when  the  sun  riaeth, 
even  a  morning  without  clouds;  as  the  tender 
grass  springii\g  out  of  the  earth,  by  clear  shining 
after  rain.* 

The  principles  thus  indicated,  as  ajpplicable  to 
a  monarch  whose  powers  were  very  imperfectly 
defined,  and  consequently  were  liable  to  great 
abuse,  are  applicable  in  their  several  domes' to 
all  who  possess  autheritj  over  others,.  For  all 
authority,  however  defined,  is  susceptible  of  abuse, 
if  exercised  without  a  due  reeard  to  religious 
Accountability.  The  exercise  ox  authority,  espe- 
cially under  circumstances  which  render  ready 
obedience  indispensable,  as  is  often  the  case  with 
complicated  operations,  in  which  all  parts  are  de- 
penaent  on  each  other,  is  very  liable  to  establish 
a  habit  of  austerity.  And  there  are,  no  doubt, 
many  whose  condition  requires  the  exercise  of  au- 
thority, who  actually  suppose  that  no  inconsidera- 
ble smoe  of  stemnees  is  neodful  to  give  effidenoy 
to  their  mandates.  There  are  unquestionably 
many  situations  in  life,  in  which  firmness  and 
decision  are  indispensable.  But  firmness  in  rela- 
tion to  reasonable  and  proper  demands,  is  a  differ- 
ent thing  from  austerity.  And.  probably  au- 
thority is  never  more  fairly  supported  than  where 
mildness  of  manner  is  accompanied  by  proper  de- 
cision. A  kind  and  omdescending  demeanor,  on 
the  part  of  persons  in  authority,  is  particularly 
grateful  to  such  as  occupy  a  subordinate  position ; 
«nd  as  instances  frequently  occur,  in  which  young 
persons  rise  from  a  very  humble  oonditioti  to 
eminence  and  wealth)  opportunities  sometimes 
present  for  returning,  with  interest,  the  favours 
received  in  the  early  periods  of  life. 

There  is  one  point  to  which  the  attention  of 
those  who  have  many  workmen  under  their  direc- 
tion, might  be  advantageously  turned,  and  which 
we  have  reason  to  fear,  is  often  much  overlooked, 
viz. :  the  moral  influence  which  the  head  of  any 
considerable  establishment,  unavoidably  exercises. 
When  the  life  of  the  master  is  regulated  upon 

2  Sam.xxiii.  3, 4. 


christian  principles,  and  his  intercourse  with  his 
workmen  marked  with  a  just  regard  to  their  per- 
manent interest,  numerous  opportunities  may  be 
found  of  giving  advice,  which,  Aau||^  assuming 
no  higher  character,  will  have  nearly  the  fane  S 
commands.  The  eye  of  the  master,  if  aeeompa- 
panied  by  a  benevolent  heart,  may  sometimes 
detect,  in  those  under  his  direc^n,  the  gsnns  of 
capacity,  which,  with  proper  eneouragement  and 
cultivation,  may  raise  their  possessors  into  stations' 
of  remarkable  rei^ectability  and  usefulness.  The 
habits  of  woikmen,  in  regard  to  lAdBstryaod* 
irugality,  may  be  greatly  modified  by  the  influ- 
ence and  care  of  their  employers.  Ajid  industry 
and.frugaUty  ai?e  necessaiy  ingredients  in  a.  virtu* 
ouB  life,  with  those  who  are  obliged  to  rely  upoo 
their  daily  exerMons  Ibr  their  daily  support.  The 
employer  who  lodes  no  farther  into  tibe  oondnct 
and  condition  of  his  workmen,  tbsa  ta  see  that 
their  allotted  services  are  duly  peiiimied,  and* 
their  wages  regularly  pud,  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered as  perfenaaing  his  irikole  duty  toward  then . 
Judicious  advice,  as  to  the  disposition  of  his 
wHges,  is  sometimes  nearly  as  importanl  to  an 
ignorant  labourer,  as  the  wages  themselves.  The 
very  feet  that  the  intellect  of  one  man  fircquently 
controls  and  directs  the  mental  and  physical  ener* 
ffies  of  many,  implies  a  superiority  which  cannot 
be  possessed  without  a  corresponding  respond- 
bility.  To  cases  of  this  kind,  as  well  as  ethers, 
the  admonition  of  the  Apostle  i^  applicable,  that 
the  strong  should  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak. 

There  is  one  class  of  labourers  whose  situation 
appears  w(Hrthy  of  particular  attention.  It  is  no 
uncommon  practice  for  yonth>  who  remove  from 
the  country  to  cities,  particularly  to  large  ones, 
and  engage  as  apprentices,  to  have  very  little 
connecti<m  with  their  employers^  except  what 
arises  directly  from  their  Dusiness.  Instead  of 
residing  with,  and  composing  a  part  of  the  fiunily 
of  the  master,  the  apprentice  is  accommodated  at 
a  boardinff  house,  separated  from  the  view  or 
control  of  the  employer.  The  young  man,  or 
rather  the  boy,  at  the  very  period  of  life,  in 
which'the  danger  of  forming  vicious  habits  and 
associations  is  most  imminent,  is  left  to  find  suck 
connections  as  chance  or  choice  may  suggest  If 
he  appears  at  the  shop  or  counting  house  of  his 
master,  at  the  appobted  hour,  and  perfinms  the 
services  required,  no  question^  are  asked  in  regard 
to  tl^e  associations  which  are'  formed  at  t>tlier 
times. 

It  is  asserted,  that  in  some  instancest,  mer- 
chants' clerks,  <^  apprentices,  are  encouraged  to 
take  up  their  residence  at  hotels,  in  oidet  Uuit  by 
forming  an  acouaintance  with  visiters  and  lodgers, 
they  may  be  tne  means  of  augmenting  the  num- 
ber of  customers.  However  necessaiy  hotels  oil- 
questionably  are,  and  however  respectable  many 
of  them  are  admitted  to  be,  they  certainly  must 
undergo  an  important  change,  before  they  can 
become  eli^ble  homes  for  young  men,  or  sack 
places  as  pious  parents  would  dioose  as  the  osoal 
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retreat  of  their  sonsy  during  the  intervals  of  busi- 
nesg.  While  the  nJe  of  intoxicating  liqnor  con- 
tinnes  to  be  a  part  of  the  regular  trade  of  public 
houses^  they  must  remain  to  be  unsafe  aboaes  for 
those  who  have  not  &irlv  estabHshed  the  habit 
of  abstinence  from  the  exldlirating  draught.  At 
all  events,  a  houde  which  is  used  as  a  general  re- 
ceptacle for  visiters  and  inmates  of  every  descrip- 
tion,  is  not  the  place  where  ayoungman  is  likelv 
to  acqpiire  those  sober  and  reflective  habits  which 
are  promotive  of,  U  not  essential  to,  a  virtuous  life. 
It  would  be  well  if  the  master  who  takes  an 
apprentice  into  his  service,  would  consider  tho 
mdrid  and  reli^ous  training  of  the  youth,  no  less 
than  his  instmction  in  business,  as  an  essential 
piart  of  the  condition.  Those  domestic  arrange- 
ments which  exclude  apprentices  from  the  houses 
of  their  masters,  may  constitute  a  convenicait  purt 
o^  our  modem  refinement,  but  their  consistency 
with  sound  wisdom,  and  their  influence  Vn  the 
best  interests  of  tlie  community,  may  be  fairly 

B.  L. 


raOM  THS  80€IETT  ISLANDS. 

It  is  but  seldom  that  we  h^ar  from  these 
Islands  except  by  way  of  France,  whose  govem- 
^nent  in  an  evil  hour  extended  its  '^  protection  " 
over  Ihem,  much  against  the  will  of  the  Queen 
(Pomare)  and  her  people.  The  annexed  letter 
oomes  to  us  from  an  American  correspondent  who 
has  resided  several  years  at  the  ledands/and 
whose  opimons  are  entitled  to  respect.  Among 
oAer  &cts  which  he  states,  this  is  an  interesting 
one,  viz. :  that  Catholic  nussionaries  there  have 
been  entirely  unsuccessful. 

OonMpofldonce  of  the  JounMl  of  ConoMfM.. 

Tahiti,  December  5, 1848. 
Political  affidrs  at  Tahiti  and  the  Societv  Isl- 
ands remain  perfectly  quiet, — and,  although  the 
natives  universally  dislike  the  French,  those  sub- 
ject to  the  Protectorate  Government  are  thoroughly 
oonvinced  of  the  necessity  of  acquiescing  in  it. 
Tahiti,  Eimeo,  and  the  Pomontus,  which  are  the 
only  Inlands  subject  to  Queen  Pomare,  aire  com- 
prehended under  French  Protection.  Jt  is  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain  what  is  the  precise  extent  of 
power  which  the  Protector  is  entitled  to  exernse 
in  the  government  of  these  Islands  under  the 
treaties  made  with  the  Queen ;  but  I  believe  that 
in  practice  very  little  is  left  to  the  native  authori- 
ties. The  Queen,  however,  is  treated  with  the 
respect  due  to  the  Sovereign,  and  lives  in  her  own 
way  upon  a  salary  of  twenty  five  thousands  francs 
from  the  French  Government,  and  such  contribu- 
tions as  she  receives  from  her  own  people.  Her 
condition  is  really  more  comfoHable  than  when 
she  was  independent.  She  is  kindly  treated  by 
the  French  authorities,  provided  with  a  compe- 
tent support,  and  relieved  from  most  of  the  cares 
dT  government,  especially  from  all  those  difficul- 
ties with  whidi  she  was  almost  incessantly  annoy- 


ed formerly,  in  consequence  of  the  intercourse  of 
foreigners.  She  has  a  number  of  children.  One 
of  course  will  be  her  successor,  and  three  others 
have  already  been  adopted  as  the  heirs  and  suc- 
cessors of  the  three  mdependent  Kings  of  the 
Leeward  Islands. 

No  one  who  reflects  for  a  moment  upon  the 
dMerence  between  a  civilised  and  a  barbarous 
I,  can  doubt  that  those  Islands  under  the 
inch  Protectorate  must  be  better  governed 
now  than  they  were  by  the  native  authorities,  and 
that  the  inhabitants  enjoy  more  freedom,  and 

Slater  security  in  their  persons  and  property, 
e  natives,  however,  are  not  sufficiently  enlight- 
ened to  appreciate  these  advantages,  and  there- 
fore they  sish  for  their  former  independence, 
without  any  hope  of  reffainihg  it. 

The  population  of  Tahiti  amounts  to  about  9000 
natives  and  400  foreigners,  and  of  Eimeo  to  about 
1300.  The  whole  population  of  the  Pomontus, 
by  a  careful  estimate  lately  made,  is  ascertained 
to  be  but  littie  over  4000.  The  French  have  a 
military  force  at  Tahiti,  consisting  of  about  1900 
men,  and  a  fii^te  of  60  guns  lying  in  the 
harbour. 

The  English  Protestant  Missionaries  coiitinue 
their  labours '  on  all  the  Society  Islands,  without 
any  opposition  or  disturbance.  Thej  retain  the 
same  influence  over  the  natives  that  they  held 
formerly ;  the  Catholics  not  having  yd  made  a 
single  praselyie,  as  I  am  assured,  adthough  they 
have  a  Bishop  and  some  Priests  on  T'amti,  and 
are  carrying  on  missionary  operations  very  seal* 
ously  amouK  all  the  Islands  of  the  South  Pacific. 
The  Cathohc  Bishop  and  priests  at  Tahiti  are 
very  estimable  men,  and  between  them  and  the 
Protestpmt  clergymen'  the  most  friendly  intcN 
course  exists. 

The  Missionaries  at  these  Islands,  tH  of  them 
live  in  the  most  comfortable  style.  They  occupy 
European  houses,  the  best  on  the  Island,  well 
furnished,  and  are  abundantiy  supplied  with  eveiy 
necessary  comfort 

They  are  much  better  provided  for,  than  the 
^ner&Uty  of  clergymen  m  the  United  States. 
The  natives  all  profess  to  be  Christians,  and  are 
very  regular  in  the.  observance  of  all  the  forms  of 
reliffion ;  and  they  are  probably  sincere.  But  a 
Tahitian  Christian  and  an  American  Christian 
are  characters  that  have  soarody  any  resemblance. 
The  difference  can  be  fuHy  comprehended  only  by 
those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  trace  the  con- 
dition of  man  in  his  progress  from  the  lowest  state 
of  barbarism,  to  the  nicest  state  of  civilization 
When  the  Tahitians,  many  years  ago,  threw  awa 
their  idols,  ceased  to  immolate  human  victims  on 
their  altars,  and  abolished  all  the  horrid  rites  of 
their  ancient  superstition,  they  did  not  cease  to 
be  barbarians  of  a  very  low  rank ;  and  since,  in 
the  lapse  of  half  a  century,  throng  the  untiring 
and  self-sacrificing  labour  of  Christian  Missiona- 
ries, murders,  and"  robberies,  and  many  other 
orimesi  Imve  ceased  to  be  perpetrated;  and  person 
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nxiA  property  are  made  oomparatively  seoore  by 
the  establiahment  of  wholesome  laws,  ihej  are 
even  now  far  from  being  entitled  to  the  rank  of 
a  civilized  people.  They  are  oniveraally  addicted 
to  some  g^ross  vioes,  which  seem  inseparable  from 
the  Polynesian  character,  and  which,  in  America, 
would  be  deemed  too  abominable  for  the  most 
ample  charity  to  reconcile  with  the  Christian 
character. 

I  have  trayelled  among  all  the  principal  Islands 
of  this  group-^haye  been  much  with  the  natives, 
and  taken  great  pains  to  learn  every  thing  about 
them.  I  can,  therefore,  speak  with  some  cohfi- 
dence  respecting  their  present  condition,  which  is 
no  doubt  much  better. than  that  in  which  they 
were  found  half  a  century  ago,  but  still  very  de- 

Saded.  Schools  esdst  on  all  the  Islands,  under 
e  superintendence  of  Missionaries,  in  which  are 
taught  reading  and  writing,  in  the  native  lan- 
guage, and  the  very  elementary  parts  of  arithme- 
tic and  geography,  Thesd  are  well  attended  by 
the  native  children,  in  whose  education  the  au- 
thorities manifest  considerable  interest.  But  the 
great  obstacle  to  the  advancement  of  these  people 
m  civilization,  is  their  extreme  indolence,  which 
is  also  the  parent  of  their  pecuUar  yices.  They 
cannot  be  induced  to  apply  themselves  steadily  to 
any  kind  of  labour.  As  nearly  all  their  wants 
are  supplied  by  the  spontaneous  productions  of 
nature,  necessity  does  not  compel  them  to  it. 
They  are  free,  however,  from  one  great  evil  to 
which  their  idle  habits  would  expose  them — 
drunkeniiess.  This  is  because  mtoxicating  drinks 
are  kept  from  them  by  law.  I  have  never  seen 
a  native  of  these  Islands  drunk,  though  I  have 
often  seen  foreigners  in  that  condition.  Their 
yices,  to  which  I  haye  alluded,  are  not  of  the 
malevolent  kind.  The  natives  are  distingmshcd 
for  their  uniform  good  nature,  cheerfulness,  and 

Syety^  as  well  as  for  their  hospitality,  in  which 
By  are  not  excelled  by  any  other  people,  ancient 
•or  modem. 

The  government  of  each  of  the  independent 
Islands  is  admini8tere4  solely  by  native  kings  and 
.chiefs,  without  having  ^  foreigners  in  their 
service,  though  in  cases  of  difficulty  they  fre- 
•quentiy  refer  to  intelligent  foreigners  for  advice. 
Fortunately  for  them,  uiese  Islands  have  scarcely 
rany  commerce,  and  are  seldom  visited  by  foreign 
yessels.  They,  are,  therefore,  seldom  annoyed 
yrith  difficulties  to  which  the  firequent  intercourse 
of  foreigners  would  inevitably  give  rise,  and 
which,  from  the  utter  incompetency  of  the  native 
authorities  to  conduct  public  affairs  in  conformity 
-witii  the  principles  recognized  by  civilized  nations, 
would  eventually  prove  destructive  to  their  peace 
and  independence.  Thus  far  they  have  avoided 
collisions  with  foreign  powers,  although  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  French  at  Tahiti  caused  them 
some  trouble,  and  much  injury,  a  few  years  ago. 
In  their  Courts  of  Justice  and  other  branches  of 
the  public  administration,  they  proceed  with  great 
simplicity;  but  vrith  deliberation,  and  I  believe 


with  a  sincere  disposition  to  do  right.    It  is  but 
natural,  considering  how  inferior  they  are  in  point 
of  intelligence  to  Europeans,  that  they  should,  as 
indeed  they  do,  commit  gross  errors.    But  where 
they  expose  themselves  to  just  complaint  froni 
abiHoad,  they  are  quite  as  ready  as  they  ought  to 
be,  to  make  all  due  reparation.    The  kings  of 
these  Islands,  though  they  maintain  their  di^ty 
and  are  held  in  veneration  by  their  people,  haye 
none  of   the  ridiculous  ceremony  about  them 
which  foreigners  have  imposed  upon  the  King  of 
the   Sandwich   Islands.    Yet  these  people  are ' 
more  intelligent,  more  advanced  in  civilization, . 
more  polite,  if  I  may  vpflj  the  term  to  them, 
than  the  Hawaiians ;  and  the  King  of  Bolabols^ 
Tapoa,  is  a  man  much  superior  every  way  to 
Kamehameha  m.    This  comparison  is  founded 
upon  my  personal  observation,  having  several 
times  visited  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  become^ 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  manner  in  whieh ' 
affairs  are  conducted  there. 

In  applying  the  term  politeness  to  the  Tahi- 
tians,  under  which  denomination  are  included  the 
ncEtiona  erf  all  the  Society  I$land$f  I  refer  only  to 
the  genuine  unaffected  kindness  which  they  exhi- 
bit towards  those  who  visit  them,  and  their  ob- 
servance, substantially,  of  all  the  essential  rules  of 
etiquette,  in  their  intercourse  with  persons  of 
official  ^nk.  The  American  Consul  lately  made 
a  friendly  visit  to  each  of  the  Independent  iBlands. 
As  the  natives  are  constantiy  passing  from  Island 
to  Island^  notice  had  thus  been  conyeyed  of  his 
coming.  When  the  vessel  in  which  he  took  pas- 
sage arrived  at  each  of  the  Islands,  as  soon  as  the 
anehor  was  down,  a  boat  was  sent  off  with  a  mes- 
sage, inviting  the  Consul  to  the  King's  house, 
where  the  King  was  waiting  toreoeive  him.  At 
the  landing  he  was  met  by  several  native  Chiefs 
to  conduct  him,  and  was  saluted  with  the  usual 
number  of  guns.  During  his  stay  he  was  visited 
by  all  the  principal  chiefs  and  officers,  who  wel** 
comed  him  in  the  most  oordial  manner  to  the 
island.  Presents  of  food  were  offered  to  him 
according  to  ancient  custom^  and  professions  of 
friendship  towards  his  cbuntiy  and  fellow-citizens 
were  tendered  by  a  principal  officer  called  Chief 
Speaker^  by  the  King's  command.   . 

Of  all  foreigners,  the  Americans  haye  the 
strongest  hold  upon  the  friendship  of  the  natives 
of  these  islands.  The  English  are  mUai^  yerr 
good  people  m  their  estimation,  but  the  French, 
are  cordially  hated  When  I  reflect  upon  the 
naturally  amiable  disposition  of  the  Tahitians,  tha 
effortfi  which  the  benevolent  in  other  countries- 
have  been  employing  for  ma;ny  years,  not  without 
some  success,  to  improve  them;  and  that  in  the 
course  of  centuries,  perhaps  they  would  become 
completely  civilized,  and  an  ornament  to  the  hu- 
man race,  it  is  melancholy  to  think  that  they  are 
destined,  with  all  the  Polynesians,  soon  to  disap- 
pear from  th^  scene  of  the  world.  Their  numbers 
have  been  decreasing  very  rapidly.  All  the  Soci- 
ety Islands,  toother,  not  mduding  Tahiti  an4 
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Simeo,  the  potmltttion  of  whieh  ib  nven  aWe,  do 
not  eontain  at  this,  time  above  5000  inhabitanta. 
Bvery  one  of  theee  Islandsy  that  h,  the  five  prin- 
oiple  ones,  has  an  eteellent  harbonr,  wheve  the 
largest  ships  that  float  upon  theocean  may  enter 
and  be  ixk  perfect  safety  during  all  seasons.  They 
are  wdl  adapted  to  the  production  of  sugar  and 
ooffidC)  but,  for  the  want  of  labourers^  neither  of 
these  articles  is  cultivated  to  any  considerable 
extent.  Lime  juice,  cocoa  nut  oil,  and  arrow  root, 
are  exported  in  small  quantities.  But  I  have  as- 
b^rtained,  by  a  careful  estimate,  that  the  aggre- 
gate value  of  all  the  productions  of  the  Society 
Islandbi  during  the  last  year,  not  including  articles 
uf  food  for  domestio  con8um|>tion,  does  not  exceed 
ihrenty  thousand  dollars. 

The  American  whale  ships  which  formerly 
visited  Tahiti  for  refreshments,  seldom  come  here 
now.  American  merchantmen  sometimes  stop 
here,  on  their  way  to  the  Sandwich  Islands^  or  on 
their  return  to  the  United  States.  The  whole 
iramber  of  American  vessels  entering  the  port 
during  the  last  year  waa.twelve,  of  French  the 
same  number,  and  of  English  six  or  seven.  Two 
principal  reasons  may  be  assigned  why  our  whale- 
men have  forsaken  tUs  port,  by  far  the  best  in 
the  Pacific — ^the  change  of  government,  and  the 
&ct  that  they  cannot  procure  Irish  potatoes,  an 
indispensa^e  article  of  supplies  to  whale  ships. 
Other  articles  m^  be  had  in  abundance,  especially 
at  the  Leewurd  Ijlands,  where  prices  are  reasona- 
Ue.  It  is  not  easy  to  perceive  what  advantage 
France  is  to  derive  from  her  establishment  here, 
which  is  kept  up  at  an  expense  of  $800,000  a 
year;  and  if  the  decision  were  hU  to  the  officers 
of  the  establishment!  it  would  be  broken  up  imr 
mediately. 

Vor  Friendt*  Brview. 
INBirsfBIAL  80H00L8. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  Beview*  may  be  seen 
a  l»ief  account  of  Jokn  Pounds  a  cobbler,  of 
Portsmouth,  ta  whom  is  awarded  the  honour  of 
originating  the  idea  of  Bagged  Schools,  and  who^ 
notwithstanding  the  i4>parent  imfavourableness 
of  hU  situation,  had  zeal  and  pe];8everance  suffi- 
fuent  to  enable  him  to  carry  his  views  into  prac- 
tice. TrulVyit  b  ludicrous  enough  to  £suicy  him 
ibllowing  me  '^wild  Arabs  of  the  city,"  as  his 
biographer  termed  them — or  the  ^'little  black- 
guards,'' as  himself  called  them — about  the 
streets,  and  along  the  water's  edge,  coaxing  them 
into  his  school  by  the  savory  smell  of  a  smoking 
potato: — ^but  how  noble  was  the  object,  and  how 
beautiful  was  the  result  I  If  unwise  legiidation,  or 
the  habits  of  too  many  of  the  people,  have  too 
atrouff  a  tendency  to  perpetuate  poverty  and  the 
wretimedness  attendant  on  destitution,  how  esti- 
mable must  that  man  be — and.  to  what  a  depth 

^8ie  lfo«  43|  current  volmne. 


must  his  heart  participate  in  the  law  oflove-^ 
who  will  from  day  to  day  go  forth  into  the  by- 
ways of  the  friendless,  and,  as  we  are  apt  to  term 
them,  the  undeserving,  and  bribe  their  children^  , 
throng  their  unsatiiSed  appetites,  to  allow  him 
to  open  before  them  the  avenues  to  knowledge^ 
and  show  them  the  beautifrd  workings  and  high 
privileges  of  instructed  minds« 

In  iddition  to  the  Ragged  Schools,  now  common 
in  Great  Britain,  some  of  the  Engliish  papers 
speak  of  "Bagged  Churches,*'  where  the  vagrant 
juvenile  popuM^on  are  cleaned  and  fed,  and  then 
instructed  in  their  religious  and  moral  duties.. 
What  a  spectacle  would  be  presented  should  such 
cbaracters  as  John  Newton,  Mary  Fletcher^ 
Isabella  Graham,  or  Anthony  Beneiet,  be  found 
ranging  over  the  most  wretched  districts  of  thd 
city  in  search  of  the  hungnr,  the  filthy,  and  the 
vicious — alluring  them,  by  iOxe  promise  of  a  meal| 
io  enter  a  hoose  of  worship,  and  listen,  for  the 
first  time,  to'  the  preaching  of  that  eospel,  and 
be  told,  for  the  first  time,  of  the  promises  of  that 
Saviour,  whose  ^ame  they  havi9  scarcely  ever 
before  heard  mentioned  in  reverence,  but  habi* 
t^^y  in  blasphemy  1  Truly  may  it  be  said,  life 
and  immortality  are  brought  to  light  by  the 


the  same  article  in  the  Mrth  BnHsk 
Rmnw  from  which  was  extracted  the  account  6f 
John  Pounds,  the  following  notice  of  the  benevo* 
lent  efforts  of  William  Watson,  of  Aberdeen,  id 
taken.  We  are  confident  it  will  be  read  with  nO 
less  interest  than  the  former*  Z. 

<^Side  by  side  with  John  Pounds  in  thia 
'labour  of  love,'  we  would  rank  the  name  of 
William  Watson,  Esquire,  Sheriff-cfubetitute  of 
Aberdeenshire.  He  is  entitled  to  all  the  honour 
and  all  the  merit  of  organising  a  cfystem  of 
Industrial  Bchools,  which  has  embraced  within 
its  comprehensive  grasp  all  classes  of  idle  vagrant 
children^  and  cleared  a  large  town  and  county  of 
juvenile  criminals  and  beggars.  Mr.  Watson's 
exertions  on  behalf  of  thid  helpless  and  hitherto 
utterly  lost  portion  of  the  community  are  beyond 
all  praise,  and  will  hand  down  his  name  to  pos* 
terity  as  erne  of  the  most  practical  benefactors  of 
lus  country.  The  Industrial  Schools  of  Aberdeen^ 
the  scene  of  Mr.  Watson's  labours,  have  been  so 
much  looked  up  to  as  a  model,  and  the  system 
there  pursued  seems  to  have  worked  so  admirably^ 
and  to  be  now  so  fully  matured,  that  it  may  be 
well  to  give  a  slight  sketch  of  their  origin  and 
subsequent  history,  and  to  narrate  a  few  of  the 
practical  benefits  which  have  accrued  to  the 
town  and  county  of  Aberdeen  from  their  esta- 
blishment 

'<  Before  the  introduction  of  Industrial  Schools 
into  Aberdeen,  a  society  was  formed  for  obtaining 
subscriptions  to  be  applied  in  paying  school  fees 
for  vagrant  children.  This  plan  met  with  but 
partial  success,  and  it  was  then  susgested  that« 
in  addition  to  ordinary  educaUou;  £ese  children 
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should  be  supplied  with  food  and  indoetrial  ocon- 
patioD.  ThiB  eeemed  at  first  right  rather  a 
startling  project,  and  it  was  asked  on  all  rides, 
'Do  you  mean  to  educate  all  the  young  beggan 
in  Aberdeen?'  It  was  indeed  no  small  laatter  to 
aupply  with  food  the  town's  complement  of 
Tacrant  children.  But  Sheriff  Watson  stood 
bomly  forward,  and  proposed  to  op^  an  Indus- 
4rial  Schod.  A  few  friends  favourable  to  the 
scheme  rallied  round  him,  and  subscribed  £100* 
With  this  small  sum  the  first  Industrial  School, 
eonsistm^  entirely  of  boys,  was  opened  in  October, 
1841,  witib  twenty  scholars.  The  number  of 
boys  rapidly  increased,  and  in  the  following 
^ebruaiy  and  March,  when  the  school  was  fairly 
in  operation,  with  sixty  scholars  on  the  roll;  the 
arerage  attendance  waa  fifty4hru  daily.  To 
illustrate  the  class  of  children  benefitted  by  this 
0dtiool,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  out  of  sizty- 
Aine  boys  attending  this  school  in  1844— 'forty- 
five  of  whom  were  from  ei^t  to  tweke  yean  of 
age— -fio  fewer  than  thirty-six  had  lost  their 
&her,  four  had  lost  their  mother,  four  were 
orphans,  and  in  the  remaining  twenijr-five  cases, 
where  Ix)th  parents  were  alive,  the  fauier  had  in 
|K>me  instances  deserted  his  fiunily,  and  in  others 
he  was  disabled  from  woik.  Such  was  the  help* 
less  condition  of  those  children  who  frequent^ 
the  first  Industrial  School.  From  seven  in  the 
mominff  till  eight  at  night  they  remained  in 
school,  having  their  regular  hours  fprworldng, 
eating,  and  playing.  Four  hours  in  the  day 
w^e  devoted  to  lessons,  and  five  to  work,  and 
the  children  were  provided  with  three  substantial 
meals.    The  mentel  instruction  consisted  of  reli- 

S*ous  ezercisea,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic; 
e  industrial'  work  consisted  chiefly  of  net- 
making,  which  was  found  to  be  at  once  a  remu- 
nerative and  healthy  occupation,  with  occarional 
working  in  the  garden;  the  food  oonristed  of 
porridge  and  milk  for  break&st  and  supper,  a&d 
soup  and  bread  fior  dinner.  Corporal  pumshment 
was  almost  unknown;  but  those  who  came  at  a 
late  hour  in  the  morning  were  allowed  no  break- 
&st,  and  those  who  absented  themsetveb  towards 
ihe  hours  of  dinner  or  suppeor  were  not  permitted 
to  share  in  these  meals.  During  Ihe  alx)ve  year, 
seventeen  boys  left  school,  having  got  various 
kinds  of  employment — ^four  were  removed  by 
their  parents,  who  had  become  able  to  support 
them---and  four  were  admitted  into  other  chari- 
table institufaons.  As  these  children  left,  others 
came  in  their  place.  In  the  year  following, 
twenty-two  boys  obtained  employment,  and  four 
were  admitted  into  other  institutions.  The 
number  of  children  now  on  the  roll  in  the  original 
Industrial  School  is  about  one  hundred,  andtiie 
average  earnings  of  each  boy  amount  to  thirty 
shillings  in  the  year,  being  one^haJf  of  ih» 
expense  of  his  food.  The  amount  received  for 
work  would  be  greater,  but  for  the  difficulty  of 
finding  remunerating  work  for  such  young  per- 
sons, and  the  time  spent  in  teaching  diem.    It 


must  also  be  remembered,  that  as  soon  as  ^b^ 
children  have  attained  to  a  certain  degree  of 
dexterity  and  training,  every  exertion  is  made  t» 
TOocure  them^  a  more  remunerative  rituatian. 
The  produce  of  the  children's  wok  goes  to  defrej 
the  expense  of  the  eirtAblishment,  thus  reduring 
the  expense  of  the  school,, — teaching  the  ehildieB 
the  value  of  steady,  persevering  indusiary,— «ad 
fostering  in  their  nuiHb,  from  we  earliest  years, 
a  sound  and  wholesome  principle  of  self-depend* 
ence.  . 

<<The  success  of  the  Boys'  Industrial  School 
led  to  the  establishment,  in  184B,  of  a  school  of 
the  same  descripti<m  for  galg.  This  sdkool  ha« 
a  female  teacher,  and  is  entirelT  managed  by 
ladies,  who  devote  much  time  and  labour  to  ita 
superintendence.  The  children  do  all  the  house* 
hold  work  for  themselves;  otherwise,  it  is  ooii« 
ducted  as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  same  principle 
as  the  boys'  school.  The  numb^  of  schobn 
wa^,  from  want  of  funds,  at  first  restricted  to 
sixty.  The  recixlarity  of  attendance, — the  lai)ga 
number  of  chUdren  destitute  of  parents,— and 
the  number  of  girls  provided  with  situatioiis,  aro 
on  an  average  much  the  same  as  in  the  Boys^ 
School  of  Industry.  The  girls'  work  is,  from  iia 
nature,  less  remunerative,  but  their  expenses  are 
lees,  and,  on  the  whole,  die  yearly  cost  of  a  pA 
at  the  Industrial  School  is  neariy  one  pound  hm 
than  a  boy.  This  school,  in  consequence  of  some 
difiierences  among  the  subscribers,  has -lately  been 
divided  into  two  separate  establishments,  Ix)th  of 
which  are  in  a  prosperous  condition.  The  one, 
called  <  Sheriff  Watson's  Female  Industrial  School/ 
had  by  the  h»t  report,  ending  December,  1848, 
seventy  scholars  on  the  roll,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  nr/y,  of  whom  thirty-three  Were 
the  children  of  widows.  And  the  other,  entitled 
'The  Female  School  of  Industry  of  Aberdeen/ 
by  the  last  report,  of  the  same  date,  had  also 
seventy  scholars  i)n  the  roll,  upwards  of  thirty 
of  whom  had  no  &ther.  In  the  working  of  the 
Female  Schools  of  Industiy,  much  posative  eood 
has  resulted  from  the  children  retu^ine  to  tiieir 
homes  at  night,  and  from  the  virat^  of  uie  ladies 
and  teacher  to  the  homes  of  the  pupils.  The 
Ladies,  in  theur  Fourth  Beport,  speaJ^ng  of  the 
homes  which  they  have  visited,  state  as  the 
result  of  their  experience,  that  by  means  of 
Industrial  Schools  the  children  of  the  poor  ^can, 
at  a  small  amount  of  labour  and  expense,  be 
brought  within  the  sphere  of  all  that  is  good  and 
estimable  and  praiseworthy;  and  without  being 
altogether  separated  from  their  parents,  made 
instrumental  in  carrying  to  their  homes  the 
saving  truths  of  the  gospel;  and  by  practisinff 
the  lessors  of  faidustry,  and  cleanliness,  and 
order,  altering  the  character  of  these  homes,  and 
making  them  the  abodes  of  social  happiness  and 
domestic  comfort;  proving  that  the  feature  of 
the  Industrial  School  which  many  deemed  tfie 
most  objectionable,  may,  by  the  Divine  UessisA 
become  the.  one  which  moat  enhances  its  value.' '' 
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Jlecauni  of  Samtjsl  BxUxbell,  of  IMsemrd^ 
England^  aminuUr^  who  diUd  ^mo,  1848, 
«^8&. 

He  was  bora  in  th^  year  1762,  and  was  privi- 
leged to  reoeire  a  good  education,  according  to 
Ibat  time;  bat  describes  himself  as  having  had, 
in  his  youth  «  strong  and  untractable  will. 
When  he  had  scaroelj  reached  the  years  of  man- 
hood, haviog  had  lib  leave  the  parental  roof,  and 
the  care  of  a  very  affectionate  mother,  he  was 
mueh  exposed  to  temptation  and  the  assaults  of 
the  enemy,  with  but  few  good  examples  in  view; 
yet)  through  Divine  mercy,  he  experienced  pre- 
servation from  gross  evil;  and  was  favoured, 
about  the  19th  year  of  his  age,  with  a  precious 
and  powerful  visitation  of  heavenly  love.  Being 
taaturally  of  a  grave  and  serious  turn  of  mind, 
and  keeping  much  in  retirement,  he  attracted  the 
liotice  of  some,  who  had  at  heart  the  welfare  and 
encouragement  of  the  young;  of  whom  William 
knd  Catherine  Phillips  were  his  kind  and  judicious 
friends.  He  had  a  great  regard  for  theni  both ; 
the  relieious  experience  and  cheerfulness  of  the 
one,  and  the  powerful  ministry  of  the  other,  left 
a  strong  impression  on  his  mind. 

In  the  spring  of  1790,  he  married  Martha 
iktanning,  of  Exeteir.  Their  union  was  of  short 
duration :  she  survived  the  marriage  only  about 
two  years ;  leaving  an  exemplary  characteir  for 
charity  and  good  works. 

Under  a  deep  oonoera  of  mind,  our  dear  friend 
first  spoke  as  a  Minister  at  a  Quarterly  Meeting 
at  Kmesbridge,  in  the  same  year,  being  then 
under  the  appointment  of  Elder.  About  that 
time,  he  occasionally  aoeompaoied  his  valued 
friend  Jonathan  Bmns,  of  Looe;  who  together 
^ith  Safah  Tuckett,  held  n^iny  meetings  in  parts 
of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  chiefly  where  friends 
were  but  little  known*  These  engagements  ap- 
pear to  have  been  fraught  with  instruetipn  miid 
profit  to  himself;  and  he  added,  at  times,  a  few 
words  of  earnest  exhortation  to  diose  present. 

He  has  been  heard  to  remark,  that  he  believed 
lie  was  the  first  who  waa  regularly  recorded  by 
his  monthly  meetiikg  as  a  Minister  in  Cornwall. 
This  took  plaoe  in  the  year  1794.  His  ffifb  in 
the  ministry  was  often  exereiM  with  fearfuneas ; 
but  being  watchful  in  such  moVements^and  desir- 
ing to  depend  on  the  Loid  alone  for  wisdom  and 
atrengthy  he  experienced  due  qualification  and 
enlargement ;  and  his  services  wer»  attended  with 
demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power.  Bein^ 
also  possessed  of  a  clear  nnderstandiilg,  sanctified 
by  the  seasoning  virtue  of  Divine  grace,  he  was 
made  useful  in  contributing  to  revive  the  disei- 
-liline  of  the  chnreh ;  and  thus  became  an  honour- 
able instrament  for  good,  in  the  hand  of  his 
Divine  Master. 

In  1794,  he  wai  assoeiated  suecessively  with 
Sarah  Harrison^  from  Amerkte,  and  Ann  Alex- 
ander, (then  Ann  Tuke,)  of  York,  in  many  pub- 
lic meetings^  which  they  held  ohiefly  in   the 


western  parts  of  Cornwall  The  labours  of  both 
thesQ  friends  were  blessed  to  many ;  and  those  of 
the  latter  especially,  beinc  more  extensive,  proved 
the  means  of  inciting  ouiers  to  diligence  in  the 
spiritual  work  of  the  day.  She  paid  a  religious 
visit.to  the  SeiUy  Islands,  aocomnanied  by  himself 
and  other  friends.  This,  it  is  believed,  was  the 
first  visit  of  any  Ministers  of  our  Socie^  to  those 
Islands.  The  part  which  he  took  ih  these 
services  appears  to  have  been  satisfactory  and 
weighty. 

In  several  fbUowinff  years  he  travelled  extei^ 
sively  in  the  work  of  we  ministry,  with  ,the  unity 
of  his  friends.  '  In  1796,  with  two  Friends  of 
Cumberland,  lie  went  through  several  parts  of 
Scotland,  and  some  of  the  adjacent  islands ;  going 
ncnthwards  as  fair  as  Al>erdeen,  and  having  many . 
religious,  opportunities  both  among  Friends  and 
others^  Though  his  ndnd  was  oft^  affected  with 
depression  and  discouragement,  yet  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  his  labours,  both  in  this  engagi^ 
ment^  and  in  others  less  extensive,  in  various 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  proved  acceptable 
and  salutary  to  many* 

In  1803,  our  dear  friend  was  united  in  ma|w 
riase  to  Sarah  James  of  Falmouth;  an  event 
which  proved  of  great  strength  and  comfort  to 
him,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life*  He  had 
previonsLy  had  a  view,  that  it  m^t  be  requhred 
of  him  to  pay  a  religious  visit  to  Friends^  in  Ire* 
land;  and  soon  after  his  marriage,  he  proeeeded 
to  Dublin,  and  entered  on  this  important  servicOi 
which  olosely  oceupied  him  for  several  months. 

For  many  years  he  carried  on  the  business  of 
a  wodstapler,  and  occupied  a  few  acres  of  land; 
but  he  did  not  4evote  himself  much  to  pursuits  of 
a  temporal  nature,  endeavouring  to  keep  them  in 
subserviency  to  interests  of  greater  moment;  and 
he  veiy .  much  withdrew  from  buffiness  about 
thirty  years  before  his  death,  contracting  his 
aflGiirs  within  a  narrow  compass. 

The  wetfare  of  those  around  him,  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  religious  and  social  state  of  his 
feUow-eountirmen,  apd  of  mankind  at  hrgO; 
excited  his  Christian  solicitude ;  and,  among  many 
other  i^iilanthropie  objects,  he  took  a  lively  interest 
in  measures  for  promoting  the  nnseotarian  educa> 
tion  of  tii^  children  of  the  poor,  and  for  elevating 
the  condition  of  the  descendants  of  Africa.  The 
subject  of  Litemperance  also  affected  him  mueh, 
in  consequence  of  the  fefurfiil  ravages  of  that  evil, 
among  the  various  classes  of  the  community;  and 
when  upwards  of  seventy  years  of  age,  he  roliu'- 
quished,  on  grounds  of  Christian  expediency,  th^ 
use  of  all  intoxicating  drinks — a  diange  which 
was  made  with  benefit  rather  than  injuiy  to  his 
health. 

The  mterests  of  our  own  reUj^ous  society  were 
near  to  his  heart.  Frugal  in  his  own  expenses, 
he  contributed  liberally  to  its  various  objects ;  and 
earnest  were  his  desires  that  its  ancient  Christian 
principles  might  be  frithfully  maintained  on  the 
true  foundation,  and  that  no  compromise  might 
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be  made  with  the  spirit  of  the  world.  The  many 
departaree  amoDg  ua  from  the  Gospel  standard 
ezeited  his  deep  oonoeni.  The  Scnptoral  Doe* 
trine  of  the  Light  or  Spirit  of  Christy  graoioody 
manifested  to  all  men,  he  felt  particaliu*ly  called 
on  to  uphold;  reoonunending  his  friends  and  all 
other8«to  walk  therein ;  that  thus  they  might  hare 
true  fellowship  one  with  another,  and  Imow  the 
blood  of  tTesiis  Christ  the  Son  of  God  to  eleanse 
them  from  all  sin.  Having  reflected  and  felt 
much  on  the  great  work  of  human  redemption,  he 
published  in  1884,  some  of  his  views  thereon ; 
also  op  Divine  wordup;  and  on  partaking  of  the 
flesh  and  bked  of  Glmst.  The^droulation  of 
this  valuable  tract  appeared  to  afford  him  relirf 
and  satisfiietion. 

With  increasing  years,  humility,  affection,  and 
gentleness  of  disposition,  mereased.  Though  of 
.  sound  judgment  and  deep  experience  in  things 
pertaining  to  life  and  salvation,  he  greatly  valuM 
the  unity  and  judgment  of  the  Church,  and 
esteemed  with  forbearance  and  deference  the 
sentiments  of  his  friends ;  not  desiring  to  assume 
the  character  of  a  lord  over  the  heritage,  but  to 
be  an  example  to  the  flock :  yet  he  might  be  truly 
designated  as  one  of  the  &thers  in  the  church. 
XJneompromising  integrity  and  principle  marked 
his  character;  and  it  was  at  all  times  his  desire 
send  concern  to  magnify  the  power  of  divine  gmoe, 
and  to  acknowledge,  in  huipility,  his  own  deep 
unworthiness. 

As  life  i^anced,  the  religious  labours  of  this 
dear  friend  gradually  became  less  ext^asive ;  but 
they  continmd  higmy  valuable  and  weighty,  and 
were  blessed,  it  is  believed,  to  the  ecB&ation  of 
many.  He.was  fr^uently  engaged  within  the 
limits  of  his  own  and  adjacent  Quarterly  Meetings; 
and  in  oomiNm;y  with  his'  beloved  wife,  he  paid  a 
last  general  visit  to  the  funilies  ef  Friends  in 
Cornwall,  and  held  some  meetings  with  others,  in 
the  years  1840-1,  when  in  his  78th  year. 
While  health  and  strength  permitted,  he  was  k 
frequent  attender  of.  the  learl^  Meeting  in  Lon- 
don; and  his  presence  at  meetmgs  fpr  worship  at 
home,  until  prevented  by  illnessy  was  remarkably 
punctual.  In  these,  the  character  of  his  religious 
communications  was  lively  and  instructive,  though 
delivered  at  times  under  infirmity  of « body,  and 
a  sense  of  spiritual  poverty.  Many  who  were 
present  on  the  last  day  of  his  attending  meeting, 
will  not  soon  forget  the  sweetness  and  solemnity 
of  his  address,  and  the  striking  allusi<m  to  his 
own  experience  of  divine  goodness  from  early  life 
to  that  day. 

The  final  iUness  of  our  beloved  friend,  was 
marked  by  hope  and  consolation,  and  was  replete 
with  much  to  instruct  and  impress  surviv(»|i. 
Often  did  he  commemorate  that  Divine  and 
gracious  hand,  which  had  led  him  from  early 
years,  had  been  his  shield  in  temptations  and  con- 
flicts, in  heights^  and  in  depths;  had  u{^eld  him 
through  many  weaknesses  and  short-eomings; 
and  which  he  reverently  hoped  would  keep  Um 


in  patience  to  the  end,  blotting  out  all  his  trans- 
gressions for  Uie  Redeemer's  ttke. 

He  had  had  at  different  tames  slight  attaeiks  of  a 
paralytic  nature;  and  on  the  29th  of  12th  mo., 
1847,  another  of  these,  so  much  .prostrated  hie 
strength,  as  thenceforward  to  confine  him  to  his 
bed, -which  he  kept  with  little  intermisaion  for 
about  eighteen  weeks.  He  had  been  wont  to 
st)eak  very  diffidently  of  his  future  prospects ;  but 
on  no  occasion,  throughout  his  illness^  did  they 
appear  to  be  shaded  with  doubt  or  fear;  he  spoke 
of' his  departure  mo^t  freauently  aa^'a  day  of 
deliverance,''  much  to  be  aesired,  and  ealmfj  to 
be  waited  for ;  and  there  were  oceamons,  when 
he  could  joyfidly  antidpaie  it,  as  the  entrance  on 
a  state  of  blessedness  and  glory. 

His  concem  for  the  welmre  of  individuals^  and 
of  our  roli^ous  Society,  was  strikingly  evinced : 
from  many  instructive  remarks  the  following  are 
selected: — On  the  8d  of  1st  mo.,  he  said,  "I 
have  been  much  fiivoored  with  Divine  mercy  thia 
day;"  and,  alludins  to  one  particular  meeting  he 
observed,  '<  Alas  I  now  hiu  the  testimony  of  the 
Light  of  Christ  been  obscured,  by  professors  of 
it  yielding  to  the  world  I  I  beueve  that  that 
testimony  must  be  re-established ;  but  by  what 
means  it  may  please  the  Great  Head  of  the 
Chureh  to  do  this,  ihail  leave.  I  desire  that 
all  Friends  may  be  fei Aful  to  the  measure  of  light 
and  grace  dispensed  to  them^ — then. I  believe 
light  will  spring  up,  and  the  Chureh  will  shine 
forth  in  her  ancient  beauty.  There  is  but  one 
door  into  the  true  sheep-fold :  %*  said  Christ, '  am 
the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life.'  <  He  that  wiU 
be  my  disciple  must  deny  himself,  take  up  his 
cross  daily,  and  follow  me  I'  In  thia  way  the 
testimonies  <^  the  Lord  were  originally  held  up; 
but  how  have  they  been  departed  from  f' 

It  was  very  grateful  to  hmi  to  receive  messafles 
of  love  from  absent  friends ;  and  he  ^enenaly 
requested,  in  a  few  words,  but  in  a  feehng  maa« 
ner,  that  similar  returns  might  be  mi^e  from 
himself;  saying,  on  one  of  these  occasions,  *'  By 
this  shall  aU  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciple^ 
if  ye  have  love  one  to  another.^'  While  thankfully 
apprecimting  the  many  comforts  aibrded  him,  ho 
ofren  contrasted  his  own  lot,  with  that  of  many 
of  his  poor  neighbours  under  suifering^  and 
evinced  his  desire  for  their  relief. 

On  Firstly,  the  28d,  there  was  an  CTideni 
diminution  of  strength;  and  be  remarked, — 
<<  What  an  abject  creature  man  k,  when  lefl  to 
himself.  I  hope  all  around  me  who  are  eapaUe 
of  prayer,  sincere  prayer,  will  desnre  flnr  me,  that 
patience  and  resignation  may  be  granted  to  the 
end.''  On  the  Allowing  day,  he  said  to  some 
friends  who  called,  '<  You  see  a  poor  feeble  old 
man  waiting  for  his  change;  may  you  beoome 
faithfrd  examples  to  ofthers,  to  dhreet  them  to  the 
Light  or  Spirit  of  Christ.  Tkas  is  what  I  have 
been  conoenied  to  reoommend  to  my  dear  friends 
for  many  years.  Don't  be  ashamed  of  the  enm, 
or  seek  to  avoid  the  denial  of  seli    The 
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must  be  borney  and  thai  wbieh  is  of  an  opporite 
nature  in  us,  mnatbe  subdued  and  brought  down; 
then  we  shall  stand  on  the  sure  foundation — on 
the  eternal  rook,  which  even  the  gates  of  hell 
eannot  prevail  against.'^  On  several  occasions 
he  remarked,  **  I  have  nothing  to  trust  to,  but 
the  men^  of  God  in  Christ  Jesns;  nothing  of 
myself; — ^no  ri^teousness  of  mj  own/' 

On  the  30th  of  1st  mo.,  thinking  that  the 
period  of  his  departure  was  nearly  come,  he  was 
anxious  not  to  be  disturbed  to  take  nouiishmebt; 
saying,  ''let  me  pass  away  quietly  to  my  eternal 
inhentance/'  The  next  morning  he  remarked, 
<'  I  thought  my  change  would  have  come.before 
bow;  but  it  has  not  pleased  Him  in  whose  conn- 
ael  and  wisdom  I  desire  to  wait.''  It  then  ap- 
Dcared  likely  that  a  day  or  two  might  terminate 
his  suffeiingB ;  but  he  again  revived^  and  his  life 
was  protracted  in  a  state  of  much  helplessness  for 
three  months  longer.  Bming  this  time  his  strength 
ffradnally  dedinS.  He  wiis  able  to  express. but 
little^  but  still  bore,  by  his  patience  and  submis- 
sion, a  scaroely  less  striking  testimony  to  the 
anffioieni^  of  Him  in  whdm  he  believed.  At  a 
late  period,  the  hope  being  expressed  that  his 
mind  was  cpmfortable,  he  replied,  "  depending 
on  the  mercy  of  God  through  Christ  Je^us."^ 
%dnnual  Mpniior. 

FRIENDS'  REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA.  SEVENTH  MONTH  38,  1849. 


The  little  story  of  the  silver  tankard,  which  is 
inserted  in  the  present  number,  if  it  has  no  strong 
claim  to  novelty,  may  very  possiUy  suggest  to  the 
more  reflective  class  of  our  readers  soma  useful 
oonsideratioiis.  The  attention  of  legislators  has 
been  unquestionably  too  much  directed  to  the  sap- 
pression  of  crimes,  by  the  infliction  of  penalties, 
either  corporal  or  pacuniary.  There  is  reason  to 
hope  that  the  light  which  the  spirit  of  the  gospel 
has  shed  upon  our  path,  has  within  a  few  years,  been 
opening  a  clearer  and  more  efficient  way  of  pror 
ducing  reformation  among  criminals.  .  If  a  young 
person,  who  has  thooghtlessly,  or  ignorantly  trans- 
gressed the  laws  of  the  knd,  finds  himself  imme* 
diately  exposed  to  the  frowns  of  the  world,  and  de- 
barred  from  the  means  of  honest  and  reputable 
employment,  the  natural  donsequence  is,  that  he 
will  become  hardened  in  his  crimes.  Finding 
every  man's  hand  against  him,  his  hand  will,  in  all 
probability,  be  turned  against  others  with  little  dis- 
crimination. 

If  the  unsuspecting  hospitality  of  a  little  girl  could 
divert  a  professional  thief  from  his  purpose,  the 
Bp'uit  of  benevolence,  in  a  man  of  wealth  and  influ- 
ence, employed  in  leading  an  ofiender  against  the 
law,  to  the  adoption  of  an  honest  course  of  life, 
might  often  efleot  a  great  amount  of  good.  The 
truth  of  the  proverb,  that  the  way  of  tiansgressors 


ia  haid,  has  been  often  sorrowfully  realized ;  more 
particularly  by  those  who  have  fallen  into  crimes 
which  are  the  objects  of  praal  law.  And  there  are 
probably  very  few  of  that  class  who  would  not 
gladly  relinquish  their  vicious  course  if  theyconld 
clearly  perceive  how  to  efiect  it  philanthropy 
finds  few  objects  so  worthy  of  attention,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  revolting  to'  the  finer  feelings  of  our 
natuf«,  as  those  who  are  sunk  into  the  degradation 
of  vice  and  penal  infliction. 


The  observations  of  Dr.  Audrand,  respecting  the 
supposed  connection  between  the  Asiatic  cholera, 
and  the  electrical  state  of  the  atmosphere,  are  not 
introduced  into  the  Review  from  any  apprehension 
that  the  writer  has  cast  much  iight  upon  this  mysp 
terious  subject.  It  may,  however,  be  interesting, 
and  possibly  useftil,  to  jexamine,  where  the  means 
are  at  coniunand,  whether  the  prevalence  of  this 
awful  disease  has  any  discoverable  connection  with 
the  atmospheric  phenomena.  Every' discovery  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  and  the  action  of  the  elements,  adds 
to  the  means  of  supplying  the  wanis  or  mitigating 
the  sufierings  of  life. 

But  whatever  science  or  observation  may  furnish 
towards  relieving  the  sufierings  of  man,  there  is  one 
important  consideration,  suggested  by  this  awful 
Tisitation,  which  ought  not  to  be  disregarded* 
Afiiiction  comethnot  forth  of  the  dust,  neither  doth 
trouble  spring  out  of  the  ground  ;*  or  as  elsewhere 
expressed,  Shall  there  be  evil  in  the  city  and  the 
Lord  hath  not  done  it  If  Though  sickness  and 
health  a^e  unquestionably  dispensed  to  us  chiefly 
through  the  instrumentality  of  natural  causes,  and 
thus,  to  a  certain  extent,  rendered  dependent  upon 
our  use  or  abuse  of  ourselve^  and  the  means  plaqed 
at  our  disposal,  we  are  never  to  forget  that  causes 
and  consequences  are  all  subject  to  the  disposal  of 
an  all-controlling  Power.  While  we  are  admonisbedi 
by  the  discoverable  laws  of  nature,  to  use  the  crea- 
tion without  abusing  it ;  for  every  abuse  brings  its 
consequence  in  its  train;  much  remains  involved 
in  impenetrable  mystery ; '  so  that  our  hopes  of 
life  and  health  must  repose  at  last,  on  the  sovereign 
wiU.  We  may  therefore  both  philosophically  and 
religiously  admit,  that  epidemics^  which  occasion- 
ally pass  through  the  land,  are  among  the  means 
divinely  appointed  to  call  the  people  to  a  closer 
scrutiny  into  the  course  they  are  pursuing.  In  most, 
if  not  all,  places  where  the  cholera  has  jffevailed, 
instances  have  occurred  in  which  the  transition 
from  usual  health  to  the  chamber  of  death  has  been 
too  rapid  to  aflford  much  time  to  oontemplate  the 
awful  event.  Happy  will  it  be^  for  us  if  we  verify 
the  declamtion  of  the  prophet— when  thy  judgments 
are  in  the  earth,  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  will 
learn  righteousness.  


*  Job  V.  0« 
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Tbid  London  Frwudy  of  the  present  mooth^ 
has  just  come  to  haad^  from  which  we  }eam,  that 
the  bte  Editor,  Chvlet  Tylor»  haa  telinqiUBhed  his 
oonnection  with  that  peiiodioal,  and  is  to  be  suo- 
eeeded  hj  Joseph  Barrett,  by  whom,  in  unison  with 
Charles  Gilpin,  the  pnbliqation  wiil  be  ooatimied 
in  fature. 


Disn.— On  the  i5th  inst  of  consomption.  Subav 
L.,  wile  of  Eden  S.  Webeter.  and  daughter  of 
Nathan  Vail,  in  the  3Sth  year  ot  her  age ;  a  mem- 
ber of  Plainfield  Prentfative  Meeting. 

Her  bereared  friends  have  the  rery  oomfortingand 
consoling  assurance  that  their  loss  is  her  eternal 
g^in.  Throughout  her  protracted  illness,  her  pa« 
tient  submission  to  her  Divine  Master's  will,  was 
fomarkablv  conspicuoua.  Not  a  mnnniir  was  heard 
to  escape  her  lips;  and  frequently,  during  the  laat 
few  weeks  of  her  life,  when  attacked  with  serere 
spells  of  couffhingf  she  would  say,  V I  am  afraid  my 

SLtience  wiU  not  hold  out  to  the  end."  Although 
e  enemy  was  at  times  permitted  sorely  to  bufiet 
her,  yet  through  prayer,  joy  sprang  up  in  her  trou- 
bled breast,  and  she  proclaimed  to  those  around 
her,  what  the  Lord  had  dbne  for  her  soul,  and 
aeemed  in  a  marveOons  manner  tp  enjoy  a  foretaste 
of  the  bliss  that  awaited  her.  And  while  thus  filled 
with  joyful  anticipations,  her  spirit  was  poured 
forth  :n  earnest  desires  that  all  her  fjEmiily  and 
friends  might  partake  with  her  of  the  like  blessed- 
ness. Almost  her  last  words  were,  << Happy!  oh, 
how  happy!  praise  bi9  to  the  Lord  God  and  the 
Lamb  foreyer  ai>d  foceyeimore^  amen." 


*  For  friends*  Rert««. 
OOPFES  PLANTATtOKS  Of  OITBA. 

We  find  in  the  ^ew  York  Evening  P<ni,  a 
letter  from  William  C.  Bryant,  one  of  its  editorSi 
dated  at  Matanzas,  the  16th  of  Fourth  month 
last,  from  which  the  following  extract  is  made 
and  offered  to  the  Review.  B  is  no  marvel  that 
the  northern  invalid  jpines  for  the  baltny  influ- 
ences of  Southern  air,  in  the  unrestrained  circula- 
tion of  which  he  can  ^<  breakfast,  dine,  sup  and 
sleep,"  and  where  the  atmoaphere  is  soaarody  ever 
in  repose,  but  the  breeze,  either  on  or  off  the 
land,  is  constailtly  infusing  into  hid  lungs  its  in* 
rigorating  freshness.  Well  might  Heiedia  ez- 
elum: 

"  Ah  t  the  dellcieo*  palms,  that  on  the  plains 
Of  my  own  native  Caba  spriogiand  spread 
Their  thickly  foliaged  sammiu  to  the  sun ; 
And  in  the  breathcnss  of  the  ocean  air, 
Wave  soft  beneath  the  Heaven's  ttnepotted  blue.*' 

It  is  not  that  we  now,  for  the  first,  leam  that 
railways,  the  undeniable  evidences  of  a  high  de- 
me  of  civilization,  aro  common  in  Oaba,  but  the 
hope  will  neverthdiefla  strike  every  reader  plea- 
santly, that  thev  will  more  and  more  widely  ex- 
tend themselves  and  their  bustling  donaeqaenoed, 
in  those  climes  of  <<  languid  idleness/'         T. 

.  I  had  heard^much  of  the  beauty  of  the  coffee 
estates  of  Guba,  and  in  the  neighbQurhood  of  San 


Antonio  aie  some  which  have  been  repated  Tenr 
fine  ones.    A  yonng  man,  in  a  cheeked  blue  aSH 
white  shirt,  worn  like  a  fitxsk  ever  checked  panta- 
loons, with  a  spar  on  one  heel,  offered  to  prooore 
08  a  volante^  and  we  engaged  him.    He  farovghi 
UB  one  with  two  hcMrses,  a  negro  postilioii  sitdng 
on  one,  and  the  shafta  of  the  vehime  borne  hy  the 
other.    We  iot  off,  paasing  through  fields  goaded 
by  stiff^leaved  hedge*  of  the  nSoon  inne,  over 
ways  so  bad  that  if  the  motion  of  the  volaate  were 
not  ihe  eimest  in  the  world  we  shoold  have  taken 
an  nApleaaaat  j<rftbff.    The  lands  of  Chiba  fit  for 
cultivaldon,  are  divSed  into  red  and  Uaek ;  we 
were  in  the  midst  of  ihe  red  landfli  .consisting  of 
a  fine  earih  of  a  deep  bipok  eolonri  resting  on  a 
bed  of  soft,  poroBS,  ehalky,  limeetone*    In  the 
dry  season  the  snifaoe  is  easily  diq)er8ed  into  dne^ 
aoid  staina  your  dothes  of  a  dull  red. 

A  drive  of  four  miles,  through  a  eonntey  fiill 
of  palm  and  cocoa-nut  trees,  brought  us  to  a  gate 
of  a  coffee  jJantadon,  which  oar  friend  in  the 
checked  shirt,  by  whom  we  were  apoompaniedy 
opened  for  ua.    We  passed  up  to  the  house 
through  what  had  been  an  avenue  of  palms,  but 
was  now  two  rows  oi  trees  at  very  unequal  dia- 
tancea,  with  here  and  there  a  sickly  onnge  tree^ 
On  each  side  grew  the  coffee-ehrubs^  hung  with 
flowers  of  snowy  white^  but  unpruned  and  foil  of 
dry  and  leaflqss  twigs.    In  eyery  diroction  were 
ranks  of  trees,  prii^  for  ornament  os,for  their 
fruit,  and  shrubs,  amoiu^  which  w^!e«iagn]fieent 
oleanders  loaded  with  flowers,  planted  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  break  the  force  of  the  wind  and 
partially  to  shelter  the  plants  from  the  too  fi«!ce 
rays  of  the  sun.    The  coffee  estate  is^  m  faet,  a 
kind  of  forest,  with  the  trees  andahrabsanan^^ 
in  straight  line»«    The  moforaly  or  steward  of  the 
estate,  a  handsome  Ouban,  witii  white  teeth^  a 
pleasant  amilo,  and  a  distinct  uttersnoe  of  hid 
nadve  language,  received  us  with  j^reat  courtesyt 
and  offered  us  dgarillos,  though  he  never  used 
tobacco,  and  spirit  of  cane^  thouoh  he  never  drank* 
H«  wore  a  sword,  and  carried  a  large  flexible 
whip,  doubled  for  convenience  iu  the  &nd.    He 
showed  ud  the  coffee  plants,  the  broad  platform^ 
with  smooth  surfaces  of  oement  and  raised  borderSi 
where  the  berries  were  dried  in  the  sun,  and  the 
mills  where  the  negroes  were  at  work  separating 
the  kernel  from  the  pulp  in  whioh  it  is  endosed^ 
<<  These  coffee  estates^"  said  he,  '<  are  already 
ruined,  and  the  planters  are  abandoning  them  as 
hab  as  they  can ;  in  four  years  more  there  will 
not  be  a  smgle  ooffee  plantation  on  the  island. 
They  cannot  afford  to  raise  iooffee  for  the  price 
they  get  in  the  market/' 

I  inquired  the  reason.  ^'It  is,"  replied  he^ 
^'the  extreme  dryness  of  the  season  when  the 
plant  is  in  flower.  If  we  have  nun  at  this  timd 
of  the  year,  we  are  sure  of  a  good  ere^;  if  it  doe0 
not  rain  the  harvest  ia  small ;  and  the  failure  cf 
rain  is  so  oommon  a ciroumstanee  that  wemuat 
leave  the  cultivation  of  the  oofiee  to  the  people  of 
St.  Bomingo  and  Braail." 
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I  asked  if  the  plantation  eoold  not  be  converted 
into  a  sngar  estate. 

**  Not  this/'  he  answered;  ''it  has  been  onlti- 
Tated  too  long.  The  land  was  originally  richy 
bat  it  is  ezhaosted '' — tired  oat  was  the  ezptee- 
aion  he  nsed-^^'we  maj  cnltivate  maise  or  rioa, 
for  the  dnr  cnltiire  of  rioe  sooceeds  well  heie,  oir 
we  may  abandon  it  to  graiing.  At  present  we 
keep  a  few  negroes  here  just  to  gainer  the  ber- 
ries whioh  ripen,  withont  takinff  any  troable  to 
pieserve  the  plants^  or  replaoe  those  which  die.'' 

I  could  easily  beUeve,  from  what  I  saw  on  this 
estate,  that  there  must  be  a  great  deal  of  beauty 
of  vegetation  in  a  well-kept  coffee  plantation;  but 
the  formal  pattern  in  which  it  b  disposed,  the 
atraiflht  alleyb  and  rows  of  trees,  the  squares  and 
nmdielograms,  showed  me  that  theie  was  no 
beauty  of  airangement.  We  fell  in»  before  we 
returped  to  our  inn,  with  the  proprietor,  a  deUcate- 
looking  person,  with  thin  white  hands,  who  had 
been  educated  in  Boston,  and  spoke  English  as  if 
he  had  never  lived  anywhere  dee.  His  manners, 
compared  with  those  of  his  steward,  were  exceed- 
ingly frosty  and  forbiddins,  and  when  I  told  him 
of  the  civility  which  had  been  shown  usy  his 
looks  seemed  to  say  ihat  he  wished  it  had  been 
otherwise. 

Betuming  to  our  inn,  we  dined,  and  as  the  sun 

rm  low,  we  strolled  out  to  look  at  the  town.  It 
situated  on  a  dear  little  stream,  over  which 
several  bathing  houses  are  built,  their  posts  stand- 
ing in  the  midst  of  the  cnnent.  Above  the  town, 
it  flows  between  rooky  banks,  bordered  with 
shrubs,  man^  of  them  in  flower.  Below  the 
towp,  ifter  wmding  a  little  way,  it  enters  a  cavern 
yawning  in  the  limestone  rock,  immediately  over 
which  a  huge  ceyba  lieeS)  and  stretches  its  leafy 
arms  in  nud  heaven.  Down  this'  opening,  the 
river  throws  itself,  and  is  never  seoi  again.  This 
is  not  a  singular  instance  in  Cuba.-  The  island  is 
full  of  cavenis  and  openings  in  the  rodcs,  and  I 
am  tokl  that  many  of  the  streams  ftod  subterra> 
nean  passam  to  the  sea.  Theie  is  a  well  at  the 
inn  of  La  Ponta,  in  which  a  A)arin|^  of  water  is 
constantly  heard.  It  is  the  sound  of  a  subterra- 
nean  stream  rushing  along  a  passage  in  the  loeka, 
and  the  well  is  an  opening  into  its  roof. 

In  passing  throng  the  tolrn,Iwasstrudr  witii 
the  neat  attire  of  those  who  inhabited  the  hum- 
blest dwellings.  At  the  door  of  one  of  the  cot- 
tages, I  saw  a  group  of  children,  of  different  ages, 
all  quite  pretty,  with  oval  &oes,  and  flittering 
black  eves,  in  dean,  fresh  dresses,  which,  one 
would  think,  could  scarcely  have  been  kept  a  mo- 
ment without  being  soiled,  in  that  dwelling,  widi 
its  mud  floor.  Ths  people  of  Cuba  are  sparing 
in  their  ablutions;  the  men  do  not  wash  their 
Amcs  and  hands  tiU  nearly  mid«day,  for  fear  of 
spasms;  and  <^  the  women,  I  am  told  that  manv 
do  not  wash  at  all,  eontenting  themselves  with 
rubbing  their  cheelES  and  necks  with  a  Uttie  aguar* 
diente;  but  the  passion  for  clean  linen,  and, 
among  the  men,  for  dean  white  pantaloons^  is 


universal.  The  mcnUro  himadf,  on  a  holiday  or 
any  public  occasion,  will  sport -a  shirt  dT  the  finest 
linen,  smoothly  ktmed  and  starehed  throughout| 
from  the  collar  downwards. 

The  next  day,  at  half  past  eleven,  we  left  our 
inn,  which  was  also  what  we  call  in  the  United 
States  a  country  stere,  where  tiie  de^  who  had 
just  performed  their  ablutions  and'combod  their 
hair,  were  making  cigars  behind  the  counter  from 
the  tobacco  of  Uie  Yudto  Abajo,  and  returned  by 
the  railway  to  Havanna.  We  procured  travelling 
licenses  at  the  cost  of  four  dollars  and  a  half  each| 
for  it  is  the  pleasure  of  the  g<$vemment  to  levy  this 
tax  on  stnmgere,  and  early  the  f oUowing  morning 
took  the  train  to  Matansas. 


For  Friaads*  Barlev. 
TQB  SniVlfia  TAKKABO* 

-  A  tale  is  related  by  a  writer  of  some  note| 
respecting  an  occurrence  amons  the  early  settlers 
of  the  State  of  Maine,  in  whidi  the  author  may 
be  fairly  presumed  to  have  drawn  quite  as  largely 
upon  his  own  imagination  as  upon  the  records  of 
hi8t<Hry,  or  the  reminiscences  of  those  who  lived 
at  the  time  the  event  occurred*  But  as  we  are 
told  that  the  story  is  substantially  true,  it  is 
offered,  in  an  abndged  form,  to  the  juvenile 
readers  of  the  Beview. 

Daniel  Gordon  appears  to  have  been  a  man 
who  took  possession  of  a  fertile  valley,  in  which 
he  establidied  himself,  at  a  didtance  from  any 
other  colonist,  and  havins  finished  his  buildings 
and  brought  a  consideraUe  portion  of  land  xmder 
cultivation,  was  livins  in  rural  affluence.  Among 
the  articles '  of  his  nouse  was  a  .large  silver 
tankard,  once  the  property  of  his  fiither,  which 
he  had  brought  wiw  him  from  his  native  land* 
(Gordon  was  a  religious  Puritan,  punctual  in  his 
attendance  at  the  stated  pbce  of  worship,  though 
several  miles  distant  from  his  residence.  On  tha 
morning  of  the  First  day  of  the  week,  as  he  was 
about  setting  out  towards  meeting,  Uie  men  of 
his  family  luiving  previoud  v  gone,  a  man  passed 
along  an4  informed  him  that  a  notorious  thief, 
named  Smith,  was  said  to  be  prowling  about  that 
part  of  the  country,  and  might  posnbly  visit  his 
house  dnri^  his  absence.  Oonlon  thought  his 
dutv  demanded  his  attendance  at  meetin|^,  and 
as  be  had  designed  to  leave  his  habitation  in 
charge  of  a  daughter  about  nine  years  old,  he 
adhered  to  his  purpose,  directing  the  child  to  use 
strangers  well,  if  any  diould  come. 

At  length  the  little  ^'Hitty/'  a  sobriquet  for 
Mehetabel,  observed  three  men  approaching  the 
house,  and  remembering  her  fother  s  directions, 
started  up  to  meet,  and  invite  them  to  come  in. 
They  had  soarcelv  entered  when  she  inquired  if 
she  should  give  them  something  to  eat  These 
men,  we  are  to  understand,  were  the  veritable 
Smith  and  two  of  his  comrades,  makinff  a/»^ 
fuHomd  coil  on  fiEormer  Gordon's  habitatiim. 
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The  cheerful^  oonfiding  hospitality  of  the  little 
fftrl,  had  a  aoflteniiig  influenoe  on  the  leader^  and 
£e  civilly  aoawered  that  they  were  hdngty^  tad 
wonld  thank  her  for  some  food. 

She  immediately  set  up  such  proyisions  as  she 
Iiad^  and  being  willing  to  entertain  her  visiters 
in  proper  style,  placed  the  silver  tankard,  filled 
tdw  cider,  upon  the  table.  The  visiters  being 
actually  hungry,  made  a  satisfactory  meal,  and 
prepared  to  depart  One  of  them  seized  the 
tempting  prise,  and  was  aboat  carryinff  it  off, 
when  Smivtk  sternly  ordered  him  to  put  Ft  down; 
declaring  he  would  shoot  any  man  who  should 
]|ttempt  to  purloin  an  article  from  that  house. 
Little  Hitty,  finding  what^i  kind  of  visiters  she 
had  been  entertaining,  turned  an  imploring  look 
apon  Smith,  which  was  met  bv  an  assurance  that 
nobody  should  injure  her.  He  and  his  comrades 
then  went  peaceably  away,  leaving  the  silver 
tankard,  and  every  thing  else,  except  what  they 
had  consumed,  undisturMd. 

^  It  would  probably  be  no  easv  matter  to  con- 
vince our  readers  in  general  that  thieves  and 
robbers  might  always  be  disarmed,  or  diverted 
firom  their  purpose,  by  similar  means ;  yet  we 
have  ample  evidence  that  even  this  class  possess 
the  feelings  of  men,  and  are  susceptible  of  Uie 
influence  of  kindness.  The  circumstance  related 
by  one  of  the  Evan^lists,  of  the  thief  on  the 
cross,  furnishes  an  uapressive  intimation  that 
perscms  even  of  that  description  are  not  always 
below  the  pardoning  notice  of  a  merciful  Saviour. 
If  we  reflect  how  often  men  are  impelled  by  want 
and  neglect  to  resort  to  lawless  means  of  support, 
and  how  seldom  those  who  have  once  oeen 
branded  as  criminals  are  cheered  with  the  lan- 
guage of  encouragement,  we  need  not  be  surprised 
tnat  so  little  is  effected  in  the  reformation  of 
adult  trans^essors  of  the  law.  If  the  spirit  by 
which  the  httle  Mehetabel  was  actuated  was  pro- 
minent among  us,  men  of  influence  and  wealth 
mifht  often  mid  it  in  thdr  power  to  promote  the 
re^rmation  of  criminals  by  me  offer  of  encourage- 
ment, rather  than  by  the  terrors  of  the  law. 

It  is  stated  that  Smith  was  soon  afterwards 
furested,  and  condemned  for  his  depredations. 
Dimiel  Gordon,  hearing  of  the  circumstance, 
visited  him  in  prison,  and  found  him  sullen  and 
despondent,  till  he  called  to  his  recollection  the 
occurrence  at  his  house,  when;  upon  learning 
that  he  was  the  father  of  that  kind  little  girl, 
his  manner  was  instantly  changed,  and  he 
appeared  willing  to  listen  to  those  Christian 
admonitions  which  were  designed  to  smooth  his 
way  to  a  felon's  grave.  L. 

For  Friandt*  Review. 
V2AT  rABlOKG. 

Scarcely  any  thin^  oan  fall  under  the  obser- 
vation of  a  good  agriculturist,  more  pleasant  or 
interesting,  than  a  form  thoroughly  managed. 
Ibe  fonner,  as  indeed  every  one  else,  should  ain^ 


at  excellence,  at  perfection  in  his  calling.  Wil* 
liam  West,  the  celebrated  farmer  of  Belawaie 
county,  Pa.,  used  to  say,  he  could  not  afford  to 
raise  weeds  amonff  his  crops — those  who  'vrere 
rich  enough,  might  do  it,  he  could  not.  nie 
Marietta  £itelligencer  gives  the  following  brief 
description  of  a  form,  which  may  incite  o£ers  to 
emulate  the  good  management  of  firiend  Cole. 

<^he  best  farm  we  saw  any  where  was  that  of 
Mr.  Nathan  Cole,  in  Troy  township,  Atiiens 
county,  O.  The  fences  are  all  in  good  order,  the 
out-buildings  all  clean,  and  not  a  weed  or  brier 
can  be  seenj  and  we  are  assured  that  on  his  168 
acres,  not  a  single  dock,  thistle,  mullen  or  iroB^ 
weed  can  be  found.'' 

With  his  land  rused  to  the  highest  point  of 
productiveness — his  buildings  tod  his  fences  all 
complete — and  his  stock  of  the  most  improved 
breeds,  with  a  place  for  eveij  thing,  and  every 
thing  in  its  place,  a  citasen  of  our  crowded  and 
pent  up  cities  is  apt  to  regard  die  farmer  as 
nature's  first  nobleman :  and  if  in  addition  .to 
idl  these,  he  have  a  nice  wife,  and  his  efaildrea 
lUce  olive  pliints  around  his  table,  we  see  not  why 
he  may  not  legitimately  lay  claim  to  the  titie. 

P- 


XABLT  MOBil.  TEAJNINO. 

No  one  who  has  reflected  upon  the. subject  of 
education,  can  entertam  any  doubt  tihat  the  term 
is  most  erroneously  restricted  when  it  is  applied 
exclusively  to  the  instruction  received  at  schools. 
Reading,  writing,  &c.  Ac.,  bidlding  upon  them 
80  on  a  foundation,  form  a  mass  of  mentol  tuition 
incalculably  important  no  doubt,  but  f^  from 
constituting  the  whole,  even  of  inteUectaal  educa- 
tion,  and  leaving  wholly  untouched,  except  indi* 
rectiy  and  consequently,  the  important  matter  of 
moral  discipline.  To  illustrate  this  podtion  we 
need  only  remark,  thit  many  of  the  most  elem^« 
tary  and  important  lessons  in  knowledge  are  re- 
ceived independentiy  of  what  we  learn  at  schoolj 
many  Ions  years  before  we  go  thither;  and  that 
there  is  hardly  any  tlung  taught  at  any  school 
which  has  for  its  direct  and  immediate  object  the 
improvement  of  the  moral  education  and  the  feel* 
ings  of  the  heart,  though  undoubtedly  this  im* 
provement  is  a  natural  result  of  whatever  betters 
or  stores  the  understanding. 

The  period  of  life  which  is  the  least  fitted  for 
inteUeetual  improvemmt,  is  certainly  in  many 
respects  the  best  adapted  for  moral  culture.  While 
the  mind  is  yet  untainted  with  vice,  while  its 
habits  areunformed,  while  it  is  most  susceptible 
of  deep  and  lasting  impressions-^in  a  word,  while 
in  its  in&ntstate^  the  most  valuable  opporto* 
nities  are  hourly  afforded  of  binding  it  to  what 
is  amiable  and  virtuous,  and  of  training  it  to  all 
riffht  habits.  This  truth  has  in  all  ages  been 
a£nitted  upon  the  autiiority  of  constant  and  &- 
miliar  experience;  but  the  material  step  that  has 
of  late  yeanb^n  made;  Is  in  extending  the  period 
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danng  which  this  preciooB  saaeeptibility  of  right 
impressions  lasts,  and  in  applying  also  a  larger 
portion  of  attention  to  the  ooltivation  of  the  infant 
mind,  beginning  mach  earlier,  and  tending  it  more 
constantly. 

Let  any  one  consider  the  condition  of  a  child 
from  two  to  three  years  old,  and  he  will  find  it 
in  a  state  of  perpetual  curiosity;  intensely  eager 
in  learning  the  nature  of  the  world,  whene  eyery- 
thing  is  new  to  it,  and  exquisitely  susceptible  of 
every  variety  of  sensation  and  feeling.  Much 
may,  about  this  period,  be  learnt  by  it  beyond 
what  ig  usually  deemed  level  to  its  capacity ;  but 
at  any  rate,  between  three  and  five^  when  school 
education  usually  begins,  two  years  of  habitual 
cariosity  are  generally  thrown  away  as  fiir  as  regards 
the  understanding,  and  two  years  of  susceptibility 
worse  than  wasted,  as  regards  the  passions  and 
feelings.  To  speak  only  of  the  temper — ^before 
three  years  old  this  is  fully  developed,  nay,  before 
eighteen  months  it  is  abundantly  marked.  But 
as  yet  i^o  habits  are  acquired ;  the  vices  of  nature 
ma^  be  easily  corrected,  and  right  habits  formed, 
which  ordinary  care  (and  the  promised  blessing) 
in  after  years  will  render  permanent  and  invinci- 
ble. Suppose  the  child  at  three  to  be  cross  or 
passionate,  how  perversely  cross,  how  violently 
passionate  will  it  be  found  at  five,  if  no  pains  are 
taken  to  wean  it  from  such  serious  imperfections! 
We  all  know  what  a  spoiled  child  is;  and  it  maj 
safely  be' affirmed,  that  all  material  spoiling  is. 
effected  in  t£ose  two  important  years.  But  there 
are  many  degrees  of  bad  temper  which  are  fitted 
to  make  the  adult  in  a^^-Ufe  miserable  himself, 
and  the  cause  of  wretchedness  to  others,  although 
the  child  may  nothave  been  spoiled,  that  is,  wholly 
neglected  or  indulged,  or  what  is  even  worse, 
treated  with  the  unsteadiness,,  fickleness,  and  ca- 


of  evil,  and  taught  no  bad  habits  bv  mjudicious 
treatment,  (a^e  all  by  severity — the  parent  of 
fear,  the  grand  corrupter  of  the  infant  heart,) 
would  grow  up  ^nerous,  honest,  and  placid«  But 
the  practical  importance  of  this  question  is  incon* 
siderable;^  the  question  either  way  can  onlyre* 
quire  a^^ght  change  in  the  language  we  are  usin^ 
and  all  the  results  will  be  the  same,  whether  we 
speak  of  prevention  or  cure,  of  refusing  access  to 
evil  dispositions,  or  eradicating  them  where  ihey 
are  ori^nally  found.— ^5.  iS.  Joumalm 


pnce, 


the  mixture  of  overkindness  and  undue 


severity,  which  will  in  most  cases  be  found  at  the 
root  of  all  spoiling,  and  may  be  safely  pronounced 
far  more  detrimental  than  absolute  neglect  or  in- 
discriminate indulgence.  It  is  greatly  to  be  fear- 
ed that  many  things  renudn  through  life  the  same 
in  a  child's  defects  as  they  were  at  five  years  old, 
and  resist  every  attempt  at  eradication,  although 
reason  may  keep  their  effects  within  certain  limits 
of  restraint,  extremely  painful  to  the  individual, 
and  injurious  to  honesty  and  openness  of  charac- 
ter. Excess  may  be  restrained  in  one  direction; 
but  the  mischief  will  break  out  elsewhere.  The 
angry  or  peevish  child  may  not  always  become  a 
captious  or  violent  man ;  but  a  subdued  tone,  a 
smooth  outside,  are  not  worn  by  any  one  with 
impunity  to  his  general  character.  How  incalcu- 
ilably  important^  then,  is  it  to  correct  betimes  such 
imperfections  as  leave  no  other  alternative  than 
the  choice  between  violence  and  dissimulation  I 

We  purposely  avoid  entering  upon  the  nice 
({uestion,  whether  the  vices  we  are  speakinff  of  are 
inherent  or  acquired  ?  tThere  is  reason  to  pelieve 
that  the  greater  portion  are  not  inbred,  but  instil- 
ls ;  and  that  a  child  removed  from  all  example 


CHOLERA. 


The  result  of  Dr.  Audrand's  observations  was 
compiunicated  to  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciencea^ 
under  date  of  the  10th  ult.  as  follows : 

"Paris,  JunelO,J849. 

''  Throughout  the  varying  course  of  the  ravages 
of  the  cholera  in  Paris,  that  is  to  say  durina  tke 
past  three  months  nearly,  I  have  studied  the 
action  of  the  electrical  machine  daily,  in  order  to 
satisfy  myself  whether  there  is  not  a  fixed  con- 
nection between  the  intensity  of  that  scourge  and 
the  absence  of  the  electric  fl^id  usually  difiused 
throughout  the  atmosphere. 

^f  The  machine  which  has  been  the  object  of 
my  daily  observations,  is  a  very  powerful  one,— 
at  ordinary  times,  it  throws  off,  a^er  two  or  three 
turns  of  the  wheel,,  detonliting  sparks  from  2  to 
2}  inches  in  length.  I  at  first  observed)  thai 
from  the  commencement  of  the  epidemic,. it  waa 
impossible  for  me  to  produce  this  result  once. 
Daring  the  month  of  April  and  May,  the  sparks, 
obtained  with  great  difficulty,  never  exceeded 
seven-tenths  of  an  inch,  and  their  variations  agreed 
veiT  closely  with  the  irregularitieis  of  the  cholenu 
This  supplied  at  once  a  strong  ground  of  belief 
that  I  was  dose  upon,  the  important  &ct  I  sought 
to  establish ;  yet  I  was  not  qmte  convinced,  since 
the  variable  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  might 
have  caused  the  irregularities  of  the. machine. 

.''I  awaited,  therefore,  with  ipipatienoe,  the 
coming  fine  weather,  and  heat,  to  continue  my 
observations  with  more  certainty,'  Heat  and  fine 
weather  at  length  dlvme,  and  to  my  amazement, 
the  machine,  though  often  referred  to,  far  from, 
denoting,  as  shoi]£l  have  been  the  case,  an  in- 
crease of  electricity,  only  gave  more  and  mora 
feeble  indications  of  it,  to  such  a  degr^,  that 
during  the  days  of  the  4th,  5th  and  6  th  of  June, 
it  was  impossible  to  obtaia  anvthing  more  thaa 
slight  cracklings,  without  sparks,  ai^  at  length, . 
on  the  7th,  the  machine  remained  entirely  silent. 
This  new  decrease  of  the  electric  fluid  coincided 
perfectly,  as  is  well  known,  with  the  violence  of 
the  Cholera.  For  my  part,  I  felt  appalled  rather 
than  surprised ;  my  conviction  was  fixed,  and  I 
saw  in  it  but  the  result  of  a  clearly  established 
&ct. 

<<  It  may  be  ima^ned  with  what  anxiety,  ia 
those  critical  instances,  I  consulted  the  machine, 
the  sad  and  truthful  witness  to  a  great  calainity. 
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At  length,  oo  the  morning  of  the  8th,  feeble 
sparks  re-appeared,  the  intensitj  bicreaeed  from 
hour  to  hour,  and  I  peroeiyed  with  joy  that  the 
life  giYUig  fluid  was  returning  into  the  atmosphe- 
no  Yoid.  Towards  evening  a  storm  announced  to 
Paris  that  eleetricitj  had  re-entered  its  domain; 
in  my  view,  the  cholera  was  vanishing  with  the 
cause  that  produces  it.  The  next  day,  Saturday, 
the  9th,  my  experiments  were  continued,  and 
eveiythittg  had  tibien  retunied  to  its  proper  con- 
dition: the  machine,' at  the  slightest  touch,  threw 
out  brilliant  sparks  with  ease,  and,  it  might  al- 
most be  said,  with  delist,  as  if  aw»re  of  the 
good  tidings  it  was  bringing. 
'  ^'I  have  thought  it  my  duty,  Mr,  President,  to 
commnnicato  these  facts  immediately  to  the  Aci^ 
demy.  The  question  now.  appeam  to  me  en- 
tirely solved.  Nature  has  inifused.  into  the  at- 
mosphere a  mass  of  electrici^,  contributing  to 
the  service  and  support  of  life.  I^  bv  any  cause, 
this  mass  of  electricity  is  diminished,  and  some- 
times decreased  even  to  exhaustion,  what  follows? 
Every  one  suffers;  those  who  carry  within  a  suf- 
ficient supply  of  eleotrictty,  withstand  it;  those 
who  can  live  only  by  borrowing  electricity  from 
the  common  mass,  perish  with  the  exhaustion 
of  that  mass.  This  is  adear  and  perfectly  rational 
explanation,  not  only  for  the  cholera,  but,  perw 
hap9»  of  all  other  epidemics  that,  at  intervals, 
amct  humanity.  If  the  great  fact  in  question 
were  recognised  and  admitted  as  a  principle,  I 
think  it  would  be  easy  for  medical  science,  pro- 
fesfling,  as  it  does,  countloss  ways  of  producing 
and  restraining  electriciiy,  to  prepare  for  a  suc- 
cessful resistance^  upon  its  re-appearance,  of  a 
plague  which  I  regard  at  present  as,  at  least, 
arrested  in  its  course,  if  it  has  not  wholly  van- 
ished." AUDRAlfD. 


HBNBT  BOTI>. 

Henry  Boyd  was  bom  a  slave  in  Kentucky. 
Of  imposing  stature,  well-knit  muscles,  and  the 
oonntenance  of  one  of  nature's  noblemen.  At  the 
I  of  eighteen  he  had  so  &r  won  the  confidence 
his  master,  that  he  not  only  consented  to  sell 
his  freedom,  but  gave  him  his  own  time  to  earn 
(he  money.  With  a  general  pass  from  his  master, 
Henry  made  his  way  to  the  Kanawha  salt  works, 
celebrated  as  tiie  place  where  Senator  Ewing,  of 
Ohio,  chopped  out  his  education  with  his  axe. 
And  tiiere,  too,  with  his  axe,  did  Heniy  Boyd 
chop  out  his  liberty.  By  performing  double 
labour  he  got  double*  wages.  In  the  day  time  he 
swung  his  axe  upon  the  wood,  and  for  half  the 
night  he  tended  the  burning  salt  kettles,  sleeping 
the  other  half  hj  their  side.  After  having  ac- 
cumulated a  sufficient  sum,  he  returned  to  his 
master  and  paid  it  for  his  freedom.  He  next 
applied  himself  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  carpenter 
and  joiner.  Such  was  his  readiness  to  acquire 
the  use  of  took,  that  he  soon  qualified  himself 
to  receive  the  wages  of  a  joumeymaa.    In  Ken- 


tucky prejudice  does  not  fbrbid  master  mechanics 
to  tea<m  coloured  men  thehr  trades. 

He  now  resolved  to  quit  the  dominions  of 
davery  and  try  his.  fortune  in  a  free  state,  and 
accordingly  directed  his  steps  to  the  city  of  Gin- 
cmnatL  The  journey  reduced  his  purse  to  the 
last  quarter  of  a  dollur,  but  with  his  tools  on  ha 
back,  and  a  set  of  mnsdes  that  knew  well  how 
to  use  them,  he  entered  the  city  with  a  light 
heart  Little  did  he  dream  of  the  receptimi  he 
he  was  to  meet;  There  was  work  enough  to  be 
done  in  his  line,  but  no  master  workmen  would 
emfdoy  a  ^'nigger J*  Day  after  day  did  Henry 
Boyd  offer  his  services  from  shop  to  Bhq>,  but  as 
often  was  he  repelled,  oeneralh  with  insult,  and 
once  iri^  a  ImL  At  mt  he  found  the  shop  of 
an  Englishman,  too  recently  arrived  to  understand 
the  grand  peculiarity  of  American  feeling.  This 
man  put  a  plane  in  his  hand  and  asked  him  to 
mdke  proof  of  bis  skilL  <'  This  is  in  had  order," 
said  Boyd,  and  with  that  he  gave  it  certain  nice 
professional  knodcs  with  the  hammer,  till  he 
brought  it  to  suit  his  practised  eye.  "  Enou«;h  " 
said  the  Englishman,  "  I  see  you  can  use  tools.'' 

Boyd,  however,  proceeded  to  dress  a  board,  in 
a  very  able  and  workmanlike  manner,  when  the 
journeymen  from  a  long  line  of  benches  gathered 
round  with  looks  that  bespoke  deep  personal 
interest  in  the  matter.  ''You  may  go  to  work," 
said  the  master  of  the  shop,  right  fflad  to  employ 
so  good  a  workman.  The  words  had  no  sooner 
left  his  mouth  than  the  American  journeymen, 
unbuttoning  their  aprons,  called  as  one  man  for 
the  settlement  of  their  wages.  '^  What,  what,'' 
said  the  amaied  Englishmsn,  ''what  does  tins 
mean?"  <<It  means  that  we  wiQ  not  work  with 
snigger/*  replied  the  journeymen.  ^Bathe  is 
a  first  rate  workman.'*  ''But  we  won't  stay  in 
the  same  shop  with  a  nigger.^  ''Then  I  will 
build  a  shanty  outeide,  and  he  shall  woxk  m 
that."  "  No,  no— we  won't  work  for  a  hou  who 
employs  niggen.  Pay  us  up,  and  we'll  be  off." 
The  poor  master  of  the  shop  turned  with  a 
despairing  look  to  Boyd — "Ton  see  how  it  is,  my 
friend,  my  workmen  wfll  all  leave  me.  I  am 
SORT  for  it,  but  I  can't  hire  yofu." 

Even  at  this  repulse,  our  adventurer  £d  not 
despair.  There  might  still  be  mechanics  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  city  who  had  too  few  journeymen 
to  be  bound  by  their  prejudices.  His  quarter  of 
a  dollar  had  long  since  disappeared;  bat  by 
carrying  a  travellers  trunk,  or  turning  his  hand 
to  any  chance  lob,  he  contrived  to  exist  till  he 
had  made  appucation  to  every  carpenter  and 
joiner  in  the  citv  and  suburbs.  Not  one  wonld 
employ  him.  By  this  time  the  ir«n  of  prejudice, 
more  galling  than  any  thiuff  he  had  ever  known 
of  slavery,  had  entered  his  souL.  He  walked 
down  on. the  rivei^s  bank  below  the  city,  and 
throwing  himself  upon  the  ground,  save  way  to 
an  agony  of  despair.  He  had  found  nimaelf  the 
object  of  umvenal  cdntempt,  his  plans  were  all 
frustratedi  his  hopes  dashec^  and  Us  dear-bought 
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freedom  made  of  no  effect  Bj  Buch  trials,  weak 
minda  are  prostrated  in  abject  and  slavish  servility; 
stronger  ones  are  made  the  enemies  and  depi^ 
daiors  of  society,  and  it  is  only  the  higher  class 
of  moral  heroes  that  come  off  Hke  gold  from ;  the 
furnace.  Of  this  class,  however,,  was  Henry 
$oyd.  Becovering  from  his  dejection^  he  surveyed 
the  brawny  muscles  that  strung  his  herculean 
limbs.  A  new  demgn  rushed  into  his  mind,  ai)d 
new  resolationa  filled  his  heart  He  sprang  upon 
his  feet  and  walked  jBrmly  and  tapidly  toward  the 
dty,  doubtless  with  aspirations  that  might  have 
fitted  the  words  of  the  poet — 

"  Thy  spirit,  wdspmdm^^  let  ma  ihar^ 
Lord  of  the  lion  heai t  and  eagle  eye*'' 

The  first  object  which  attracted  his  ''eagle 
eve,"  on  reaching  the  city,  waa  one  of  the  huge, 
nver  boats  laden  with  pig  iron,  drawn  np  to  the 
landing.  The  captain  of  this  craft  was  just  in- 
auiring  of  the  merchant  who  owned  iir  oontents. 
£)r  a  man  to  assist  in  unloading  it  "I  am  the 
Tery  fellow  for  you/'  said  Boyd,  stripphgoff  his 
ooat,  and  rolling  up  his  sleeves,  and  kying  hold 
of  ^e  work.  ''Yes,  sure  enough,  that  is  the 
very  fellow  for  you,'*  said  the  merchant  The 
resolution  and  aladrity  of  Boyd  interested  him 
exceedingly,  and  during  the  four  or  five  days, 
while  a  flotilla  of  boats  were  discharging  their 
cargoes  of  pig  iron  with  unaccustomed  despatch, 
he  became  familiar  with  his  history,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  air  that  pertained  to  his  trade^  which 
Boyd  thought  proper  to  keep  to  himself.  In 
consequence,  our  adventurer  next  found  himself 
promoted  to  the  portership  of  the  merchai^t's 
store,  a  post  which  he  filled  to  great  satisfiEtction. 
He  had  a  hand  and  heart  for  everything,  and 
occasion  was  not  long  wanting  to  prove  it 

A  joiner  waa  engaged  to  erect  a  counter,  but 
fiuling  by  a  drunken  froHe,  tiie  merchant  was 
disappointed  and  vexed.  Bather  in  a  passion 
than  in  earnest^  he  turned  to  liis  fistithful  porter. 
'^  Here,  Henry,  yon  can  do  almost  anything,  why 
can't  you  do  this  jobf' — "Perhaps  I  could, 
sir,  if  I  had  my  tools  and  the  stim,''  was  the 
reply.  "  Your  took  t"  exclaimed  t^  merchant 
in  surprise,  for  till  now  he  knew  nothing  of 
hb  trade.  Boyd  explained  that  he  had  learned 
the  trade  of  a  carpenter  and  joiner,  and  had  no 
objection  to  try  the  job.  The  merehant  handed 
him  the  money,  and  told  him  to  make  as  good  a 
counter  as  he  could.  The  work  was  done  with 
such  promptitude,  judgment  and  finish,  that  his 
employer  oroke  off  a  contract  fox  the  erection 
of  a  large  frame  warehouse  which  he  was  about 
closing  with  the  same  mechanic  wha  had  disap- 
point^ him  in  the  matter  of  the  counter,  and 
gave  the  job  to  Henry.  The  money  was  fur- 
nished, and  Boyd  was  left  to  procure  the  materials 
and  hosB  the  job  at  his  own  discretion.  This  he 
found  no  difficulty  in  doing ;  and  what  is  remarka- 
ble, among  the  numerous  journeymen  whom  he 
employed  were  some  of  the  very  men  who  took 


off  their  aprons  at  his  appenrance  in  the  English* 
man's  shop*  The  merchant  was  so  well  pleased, 
with  his  new  warehouse,  that  he  proceeded  to  set 
up  the  intelligent  builder  in  the  exercise  of  his 
trade  in  the  city.  Thus  Henry  Boyd  found 
himself  raised  at.  once  almost  beycmd  the  reach 
of  the  prejudice  which  luid  well  niigh  crushed  him* 
He  built  houses  and  accumulated  property.  Whit^ 
journeymen  and  apprentices  w^rie  glad  to  be  ia 
his  employment  and  sit  at  his  table.  He  is  now 
a  wealthy  mechanic,  living  in  his  own  house  in 
Cincinnati,  and  his  enemies  have  as  good  reasoa 
as  his  friends  to  know  that  he  is  a  man  of  sound 
judgment  and  luost  vigorous  intellect 

MILWAUKIX — ^PROGRESS. 

In  the  &11  of  18S6,  as  a  passenger  on  board  a 
schooner  freighted  with  lumber,  I  landed  at  Mil* 
waukie.  It  was  a  beautiful  spot  of  earth,  but  its' 
name  was  then  "unwritten''  upon  maps.  With 
the  exception  of  Indians,  Solomon  Juneau,  was 
the  only  permanent  resident  of  the  place.  He  was 
an  Indian  trader — an  enterprising,  benevolent, 
and  most  hospitable  num,  and  hius  since  been 
mayor  and  postmaster  of  the'  oi^  which  he- 
planned. 

There  were  two  or  three  log  cabins,  the  country 
around  wild  yet  lovely,  and  in  company  with  six- 
teen others,  we  slept  under  some  loose  boards  iti 
the  first — ^then  nixfinished-*-frame  building  in 
Milwaukie. 

'Raa  spot,  then  fitir  beyond  the  borders  ot  civi- 
lisation, is  pow  a  flourishing  city  of  some  16,000 
people— the  tenitoi^  of  Wisconsin,  then  of  recent 
^graphical  existence,  is  now  a  State,  with  its 
Senators  and  representatives  in  Congress.  This 
personal  reminiscence  was  suggested  by  the  notice 
of  the  erection  of  a  splendid  hotel  in  that  youne 
city,  the  dimensions  of  which  will  be  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  souare,  five  stories  high,  the 
dining-room  to  be  65  by  35  feet ;  to  contain  827 
apartments,  every  one  of  which  will  bo  provided 
with  one  or  more  ventilating  flues,  and  in  this 
respect  will  be  superior  to  any  pabUc  honae  in 
the  United  States.— ExcAon^e: 

TO  Tm;  BOBMBSRS  Of  NKW  70BK  TKAKLT 
MSBITNO. 

The  committee  of  Nine  Partners  Boarding 
School,  are  very  desirous,  as  is  known  to  the 
members  of  their  own  Tearly  Meeting,  of  making 
the  institution,  what  it  has  not  ibr  a  long  time 
been,  viz :  strictly  a  Friends'  school.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  nothing  can  be  ac- 
complished without  the  e(M>p6ration  of  parents. 
The  committee  have  called  on  such,  and  those 
who  have  the  charge  of  young  persons,  mem* 
bers  of  our  Sooietj,  to  forward  the  names  of  those 
they  would  send,  in  case  the  school  can  be  made, 
select.  If  one  hundred  sudi  names  are  received 
fcxr  the  winter  term,  the  d^nge  will  be  effected. 
It  is  hoped  that  Friends  may  not  be  discouraged 
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for  fear  the  number  will  not  be  made  np ;  in  that 
event  they  will  not  be  required  to  Bend  the  pupils, 
though  the  names  have  been  forwarded.  Let  the 
language  of  encouragement  prevail,  as  in  days  of 
old,  when  the  ^'carpenter  enooilraged  the  goM- 
fimith,"  and  '^  they  helped  every  one  his  neigh- 
bour/' and  we  think  it  can  be  done.  The  pupils 
in  that  Institution  have  now  advantages  which 
many  of  thos^  who  attend  mixed  schools  do  not 
reoeive ;  the  location  is  a  healthy  one,  and,  al- 
though the  distance  is  great  from  many  parts  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting,  this  difficulty  is  much  di- 
minished by  the  increased  &cilities  of  travelling. 

0ns  or  THS  GOHMITTEX. 


'  To  sUeoee  the  imagination^  is  a  task  to  which 
reason  alone,  in  its  present  slavery  to  the  aecret 
workings  of  the  will,  is  incompetent;  this,  to  the 
attentive  observer,  is  one  proof  among  many,  that 
the  rectification  of  our  nature  depends  on  the  ro- 
subjection  of  our  wills  to  the  Divine  will,  without 
whiish,  whatever  pur  ideas  ai^d  opinions  may  be, 
or  however  specious  the  af^earanoes,  we  may 
assume ;  we  are  yet  far  short  of  perfect  redemp- 
tion.— Dillwyn, 


ONE  LITTLE  GRAIN. 

A  sraia  of  «om,  an  iafaat's  hand 
May  plant  upon  an  inch  of  land ; 
AVhence  twenty  stalks  may  nte,  and  yield 
Enough  to  stock  a  little  field: 

The  harvest  of  that  field  may  then 

Be  multiplied  to  ten  tines  ten  $ 

Which,  sown  thrice  more,  would  furnish  bread 

Wherewith  an  army  might  he  fed. 

A  penny  ia  a  little  thing. 

Which  e'en  a  poor  man^a  child  may  f^'"»r 

Into  the  treasury  of  heaven. 

And  ihake  it  worth  as  much  as  siBven : 

As  seven  I— nay,  worth  its  weight  in  cold. 
And  that  increased  a  million  foldi 
A  penny  hook,  applied  with  care. 
May  lead  a  souUo  shun  the  snare. 

That  soal  can  scarce  ba  saved  alone ; 
Its  bliss,  I  trust,  it  wouW  uiake  known: 
«Corae,'  it  would  say,  <and  you  shall  sea 
What  great  things  God  has  done  for  me !' 

Hundreds  the  joyful  sound  might  hear, 

Hear  wifix  the  heart  as  well  as  ear ; 
And  then  to  hundreds  more  proclaim 
Salvation  through  the  only  Name! 

That  only  Name,  above,  below, 
Let  Jew8,*nd  Turks,  and  Pagans  know: 
That  every  tongue  and  tribe  may  caU 
On  Jesus  Christ  as  Lord  of  all. 


ir^  A  situation  with  a  Friend  in  the  country  is 
wanted  for  two  English  children,  a  brother  and  siSer 
the  former  aged  ten  and  the  latter  eight  years 

StrttSel^i"^  ^'^'  ^"  ''  ^«th  Twelfth 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

£uROPB.-^Intel]igence  to  the  7th  inat.,  has  been 
received  by  the  steamer  Caledonia.  The  vessel 
haying  on  board  Martin  and  O'Doherty,  two  of  the 
Irish  state  prisoners,  sailed  for  Australia  on  the  JtSth 
ult.  ^ 

The  American  barone  Charles  Bartlett  yvas  rmt 
down  by  the  steamer  Europa,  on  the  27th  nh.,  do- 
riag  a  dense  fo^,  nearly  in  the  latitude  of  Gape  Clear, 
and  about  ten  degrees  of  longitude  west  of  that 
point.  The  barque  sunk  so  quiokly  that  of  176  per- 
sons on  board,  162  of  whom  were  passengers,  only 
42  were  saved.  The  growing  crops  in  England  and 
Ireland  are  spoken  of  as  very  promising. 

There  is  nothing  of  special  importance  from 
France.  From  Rome,  the  accounts  are  that  the 
city  has  capitulated  to  the  French  anny.  The  aiir- 
render  seems  to  have  been  resolved  on,  on  the  30tli 
ult,  and  on  the  2d  inst.  the  French  appear  to  have 
entered  Rome. 

The  negotiations  for  the  surrender  of  Venice  are 
said  to  be  broken  off.  and  a  renewal  of  ho^ties 
was  expected  iounediately* 

The  Baden  republicans  are  said  to  be  ooncentmt* 
ed  at  Rastadt.  From  Hungary  no  reliable  accounts 
are  received.  The  reports  are  generally  nnfavora* 
ble  to  the  Hungarians.  Raab  lias  been  retaken  by 
the  Austrians,  apnarently  without  much  resistance. 
It  appears  probable  that  the  Hungarians  are  with- 
drawing toward  the  interior  of  the  country,  in  oider 
to  meet  their  Austrian  and  Russian  antagonists  at 
better  advantage. 

Venezuela.— The  civil  war  in  this  state  has  been 
renewed,  Gen.  Paez  having  again  landed  in  the 
country  with  the  intention  of  overthrowing  the  go- 
vemment  of  Monagas. 

.  ^^**»-— Thirty-five  houses  were  destroyed  by  fire 
m  Alleghany  city  on  the  16th  inst.  A  difficuify  iiav- 
ing  arisen  between  the  city  councils  and  the  firemen, 
the  latter  not  only  refused  to  work,  but  prevented 
the  Pittsburgh  firemen  from  rendering  ^y  assist- 
ance. On  the  1 6th  a  very  destructive  fisp  occurred 
at  Mauch  Chunk. 

CHOLBRA-^This  disease  has  very  materially  des- 
croMed  in  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis.  In  Onctnnati, 
on  the  16th,  164  interments,  87  cholera;  l6th,  104 
interments,  60  cholera;  19th,  92 interments,  43 cho- 
lera; 20th,  60  interments,  32  cholera;  23d,  55  in- 
terments, 33  cholera.  St.  Louis,  14th,  131  inter- 
ments, 89  cholera ;  15th,  92  interments,  58  cholera : 
18th.  84  interments,  61  cholera:  21st,  36 interments 
21  cholera.  In  Montreal  and  Quebec,  the  disease 
IS  believed  to  be  increasing.  There  were  19  cholera 
interments  reported  in  the  former  city  on  the  20tli 
"^ff-Ti^e  daily  reports  in  New  York  are  not  at  all 
reliable.  For  the  week  ending  2 1st  inst-  1409  in- 
torments  were  reported^  cholera  714,  cholera  mor- 
bus 102,  dysentery  71,  diarrhosa  61.  Philadelphia, 
18th,76ca8es,  22death8;  19th,  53 cases,  22'deathK 
22!.\1^  ^^*>  ^^  *^®*^^»  5  2l8t,  31  oases^  14  deaths 
m,  29  cases,  12  deaths;  23d,  34  oasea,  20  deaths. 
On  the  14th,  two  violent  storms  of  wind  and  rain 
occurred,  which  were  followed,  as  may  be  seen,  by 
a  marked  decrease  of  the  epidemic.  On  the  20tlL 
ram  also  feH.  ^ 

D.  P.  Madison,  widow  of  ex  President  James 
>ladison,  died  at  Washington  on  the  evening  of 
the  idthmst.  . 
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Account  of  BoBsaT  WhitakeEy  of  Jlckworthj 
England^  an  Elder,  who  died  Qih  mo.  1848, 
aged  82  years. 

In  recording  the  decease  of  this  beloyed  and 
hoaoared  friend,  we  may  emphaticailj  adopt  the 
aeripture  declaration, — **  The  memory  of  the  joat 
IB  blessed. 

Extensively  known  tkroughont  the  society  as 
the  Boperintendent,  for  nearly  thirty  years,  of  the 
sohool  at  Aekworth,  and  having  a  high  place  in 
the  affections  of  most  of  those  who  passed  under 
his  care,  some  noUoe  of  oar  departed  friend  is 
called  for  in  this  Obitnary.  But  apart  from  this 
consideration,  there  are  not  a  few  incidents  in  his 
life  and  religious  experience,  of  a  deeply  instruc- 
tive character,  highly  deserving  of  preservation, 
and  calculated  to  subserve  the  purpose  for  which 
our  periodical  is  put  forth. 

Bobert  Whitaker  was  bom  in  1766  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Haslingden,  in  Lancashire. 
He  was  an  only  child,  and  was  brought  up  by  his 
parents,  who  were  General  Baptists,  with  pious 
care.  At  a  very  early  ase,  his  mind  was  visited 
by  the  secret  reproofe  of  instruction;  and  in  a 
brief  narrative  of  his  Christian  course,  which  he 
-prepared  a  few  years  affo,  he  thus  records  an  in- 
cident, the  savour  of  which  was  retained  by  him  to 
the  end  of  his  life,—"  While  yet  very  young,  I 
think  not  more  than  three  years  of  age,  I  well 
remember  how  I  was  brought  into  great  distress, 
by  that  swift  witness,  which  the  Almighty  had 
inaoed  in  my  breast,  for  having  transgressed  one 
of  his  holy  commandments ;  and  it  was  long  be- 
fore my  dear  parents,  and  those  about  me,  could 
restore  my  mind  to  tranquillity,  and  convince  me, 
that,  on  sincere  repentance,  and  sorrow  such  as 
mine  was,  my  heavenly  Father  would  forgive  my 
offence." 

His  parents  were  much  comforted  in  observing 
sneh  tenderness  of  spirit,  and  did  whatky  in  their 
p»wer  to  cheriah  it;  nor  was  their  care  bestowed 


in  vain  :  for  seve^  years  of  his  childhood,  he  was 
preserved  in  much  seriousness,  and  in  exemplary 
filial  obedience  j — ^his  father  having  been  heard  to 
say,  that  his  son  ^  appeared  so  desirous  of  doing 
right,  that  Uiey  had  no  occasion  to  blame  him  at 
any  time." 

He  was  brought  up  in  the  regular  attendance 
of  the  Baptist  place  of  worship,  and  in  the  dis- 
ohatge  of  those  refi^ous  duties  which  his  parents 
believed  to  be  required  of  themselves. 

Although  for  several  years  he  was  favoured  to 
retain  the  freshness  of  the  heavenly  dew,  which 
had  thus  early  distilled  upon  him,  yet,  after  a 
while,  the  good  impressions  which  had  been  made 
on  his  infantile  heart,  were  weakened.  "  Being 
an  only  child,"  he  remarks,  ''I  was  much  cross- 
ed and  flattered  by  our  relatives  and  friends,  and 
when  I  was  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  the  evil 
one  began  to  lay  his  baits  with  success,  persuad- 
ing me  that  I  was  of  some  consequence  in  the 
world*  Pride  was  begotten  in  my  heart,  and  I 
began  to  slight  the  witness,  the  true  reprover  for 
sin  of  every  description.  •  My  parents' admonitions 
were  not  wanting,  but  the  enemy  of  my  soul's 
peace  fumifched  me  with  the  means  to  withstand 
them,  though  I  wished  to  appear  measurably  obe- 
dient to  parental  authority." 

This  state  of  declension  continued  till  he  vras 
about  fifteen  years  of  age ;  during  most  of  which 
time,  and  for  two  or  three  years  kter,  he  went  to 
sbhool,  and  was  often  expcraed  to  the  company  of 
wicked  boys,  whose  example  was  very  injurious 
to  him;  for,  although  he  was  preserved  from 
unitiuff  in  any  grossly  immoral  practices,  yet,  to 
adopt  his  o^n  words,  "  I  found  tibe  leavening  in- 
fluence of  evil,  flxing  more  firmly  in  my  poor 
backsliding  soul." 

At  this  time  he  had  the  smaU  pox  very  severe- 
ly, which  was  succeeded  by  a  low  fever,  and  this 
again  by  the  measles,  and  he  was  thus  reduced  to 
a  state  of  great  bodily  weakness.  During  this 
aflliction  he  was  favoured  with  a  renewed  visita- 
tion of  divine  grace,  under  whh^  he  was  brought 
into  an  humble  and  penitent  state.  "  In  my  hu- 
miliation," the  narrative  proceeds,  ''  I  was  agun 
brought  to  the  God  of  mercy,  who,  I  believe  was 
pleased  to  have  compassion  on  me,  and  to  pardon 
my  transgressions  through  the  mediation  of  the 
Redeemer ;  but  this  awakening  was  not  of  long 
continuance  after  my  recovery.  Alas!  all  these 
wambgi  proved  like  th*  early  dew — ^they  were 
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toon  forgotten — and  I  was  not  ihoroaglily  brought 
to  a  sense  of  my  lost  condition  again  till  I  was  in 
my  seventeenth  year.'' 

From  that  time  forward,  his  growth  in  grace 
appears  to  have  been  steadily  progressive;  and  it 
is  worthy  of  notice,  aa  indicating  the  importance 
to  young  people  of  a  right  choice  in  their  asso- 
dates.  that  the  pious  example  of  ^  one  companion 
and  bosom  ^end/'  whom  he  always  retained, 
even  in  the  days  of  his  greatest  deviations  from 
the  path  of  true  peace,  was  a  constant  check  upon 
his  conduct,  and  exerted  a  powerful  influence  in 
ike  formation  of  his  religious  character* 

Our  dear  friend  was  a  nian  of  good  natural 
ibilities,  and  was  fond  of  literuy  pursuits.  He 
records  that,  at  two  yearaof  age,  he  was  able  to 
read  a  lesson  of  easy  words ;  wd,  though  we  do 
not  find,  that  his  subs^uent  progress  in  leatning 
was  at  all  remarkable,  it  was  satisfactory ;  and,  at 
the  period  at  which  we  are  now  arrived,  his 
attainments  were  highly  respectable.  Before  he 
had  completed  his  eighteenth  year,  having  deter- 
mined to  pursue  the  profession  of  a  teacher,  he 
was  chosen  as  master  of  a  school,  which  was  taught 
at  Friends'  meeting-house,  at  Crawsbawbooth. 
With  his  characteristic  humility  he  states  that  his 
acquirements  were  very  slender,  and  that  he  re- 
ceived more  encouragement  than  he  deserved. 
Scpty  as  was  the  remuneration  he  received,  (the 
sum  for  each  pupil  being  twopence  per  wec^  for 
reading,  fivepenoe  for  reading  and  writing,  and 
eighteenpence  if  arithmetic  was  taught,)  yet  the  in- 
come mada  him  a  living,  and  something  to  spare ; 
and  havine  food  and  raiment,  he  could  adcnow- 
ledge,  with  the  apostle,  that  he  was  tiierewith 
content. 

It  was  a  little  prior  to  this  engagement,  that 
hia  i^d  being  broughl^  into  deep  thought^ness 
respecting  the  things  which  belonged  to  his  ever- 
lasting peace,  he  became  dissati^ed  wiUi  tiie 
manner  of  worship  to  which  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed from  bis  childhood.  He  had  learned  to 
sing  what  is  called  sacred  music,  and  was  en- 
gaged as  one  of  the  singers  at  the  chapel  at  Raw- 
tenstall.  He  remarks--«nd  it  is  an  acknowledge- 
ment that  haa  been  made  by  not  a  few  of  those 
who  havd-  joined  our  society  by  convincement, 
having  previously  occupied  similar  posts  in  their 
respective  communities—^at  both  he  and  most  of 
the  band  had  little  in  view  beside  the  tunes,  how 
excellent  soever  might  be  the  matter  of  the  piece, 
or  however  great  the  solemnity  with  which  the 
minister  gave  it  out  It  is  not  improbable  that 
this  circumstance  operated  on  his  newly  awakened 
mind,  to  increase  his  dissatisfaction  with  those 
religious  observances  and  exercises,  in  which  he 
wa^  required  to  engage;  for  he  observes,  in  refer- 
ence to  their  meetings  for  worship,  <'  I  believed 
they  .were  not  truly  edifying;  but  were  kept  up 
in  formality,  without  seeking  for  the  divine  unc- 
tion and  the  fresh  arisings  of  the  Spirit  of  life, 
and  with  going  to  them  I  was  uneasy.''  Occasion- 
ally he  went  to  hear  the  public  preaching  of  the 


Methodists,  but  this  wag  not  satisiactory  to  him. 
A  few  times  he  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Galvin- 
istic  ministers,  but  without  any  real  benefit  to  his 
seeking  soul.  Having  several  diildr^  of  Friends 
attending  his  school,  he  formed  some  aequaintance 
with  the  parents;  and,  though  he  knew  but  little 
of  the  principles  oi  the  Society,  he  felt  his  mind 
attracted  to  attend  the  fourth  day  meeting  at 
Crawsbawbooth, — ^his  school  breaking  up  a  littie 
before  eleven  o'clock  for  the  accommodati<m  of 
Friends. 

It  may  afford  some  comfort  to  diose  amongst 
us,  who  belong  to  small  meelinffB,  stod  may  per- 
haps animate  such  to  the  faithMand  diligent 
nuuntenaaee  of  them,  when  attendfagthem  under 
feelings  of  much  weakness  and  discouragement, 
if  we  transcribe  the  remarks  of  our  departed 
friend,  on  first  uniting  in  our  simple  mode  of 
worship.     *^  1  sat  down  with  those  wno  attended, 
(not  manymore  than  twenty,)  in  much  simplicity; 
aesiring  &at  I  might  partake,  as  I  believed  some 
of  them  did,  of  that  true  real  refreshment  which 
would  nourish  the  soul.    The  vo<»l  comipunica- 
tions  were  few,  there  being  only  one  minister,  an 
elderly,  feeble  woman  Friend,  except  when  stran- 
gers dropped  in.     My  mind  happily  was  drawn 
into  dose  self-examination ;  and  I  found  to  my 
thorough  conviction,  that  I  was  unable  to  do  any 
thing  of  myself,  in  my  creaturely  attempts,  that 
would  be  well  pleasing  in  the  si^^t  of  a  holy  and 
just  God,  and  that  it  behoved  me  to  wait  for 
strength  from  on  high  to  enable  me  to  .worship 
aright.     I  saw  more  oleariy  the  sinfulness  of  the 
human  heart,  and  the  necessity  of  a  Saviour, — ^a 
Redeemer,  and  of  being  prepared  to  receive  the 
Comforter,  which  our  Saviour  promised  the  Fa- 
ther would  send  to  the  followers  of  Christ.    Many 
questions  arose  in  my  heart  as  to  the  sonndneBS 
of  some  of  the  doctrines  maintained  by  Friends ; 
as  the  prejudices  which  I  had  imbibed  b^  educa- 
tion would  often  rise  up,  and  I  would  say,  '  Can 
these  things  be  so  ?'  " 

Continuing  faithful  to  his  religious  oonrictions, 
he  became  thoroughly  satisfied,  that  "  the  prind- 
ples  of  Friends  and  their  way  of  w;or8hq>,  had  the 
divine  stamp  upon  them ;"  and  in  the  year  1786, 
he  applied  for  membership,  and  was  united  to  the 
society  in  ouiwardf  as  he  had  been  for  some  time 
m  ynrihtal  fellowship. 

In  1788,  he  married  Maiy  Routh,  a  Friend  of 
the  neighbourhood.  This  connection  subsisted  for 
nineteen  years;  and,  in  rec(»ding  its  dieaolutiott 
by  het  death,  in  1807,  the  bcureaved  husband 
bears  an  affecting  and  beautiful  tribute  to  "  her 
love  of  truth  and  of  holiness,  her  love  of  her 
Lord  and  Saviour  above  all ;"  blessing  the  Lord 
for  permitting  him  to  have  a  partner  of  so  much 
real  worih. 

The  experience  of  our  dear  Mend  illustrates 
the  faithfulness  of  the  promise,  "  Trust  in  the 
Lord,  and  do  good,  so  shalt  thou  dwell  in  the  huid 
and  verily  thou  shalt  be  fed."  A  litde  befiwe 
his  maniage^  his  £athe]?,  in  whoee  baiida  he  had 
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phoed  all  his  sa^rngs,  mus  bxought  from  a  state 
of  ootwaid  respeclM^ility  and  comfort,  to  a  state 
of  penuiy,  by  we  dishonest  oondoot  of  a  worthless 
neighbour,  for  whom  he  had  beeome  security  to  a 
large  amount  In  the  fitbUier's  poyerty  the>  son 
ghived  to  thet  full ;  for  on  leaving  the  paternal 
voof  for  the  last  time,  he  states  he  had  only  three- 
penoe  to  begin  the  world  with;  but  he  piously 
add^  ''  The  Lord  was  on  my  ride  at  that  time, 
I  hare  good  ground  to  beUeYe,  and  in  him  I  was 
eneouraged  to  trust." 

There  are  fi^  dronmstandes  more  instmotive 
in  the  narratiye  which  Robert  Whiiaker  has  left 
behind  hinii  than  the  deep  filial  piety  which  oha* 
xaoterised  him.  His  virits  to  the  humble  abode 
of  his  aged  parents  at  Shrewsbury,  which  were 
oontinnMl  to  the  end  of  their  days,  are  described 
with  touching  simplicity  and  tenderness,  ^hey 
both  lived  to  a  good  old  age;  and. their  declining 
years  were  soothed,  their  wants  proi^ded  lor,  and 
their  comfort  promoted  by  the  unremitting  atten- 
tions of  the  son  whom  they  had,  in  his  early 
ehildhood,  religiously  trained  up  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord.  His  last  visit  to  his  *'  venerable,  honoured^ 
and  truly  beloved  father,"  is  thus  described, — 
**  He  was  then  stooping  with  age^  and  his  looks 
were  as  white  as  wool.  *  *  *  *  We  parted 
under  a  solemn  covering,  commending  each  other 
to  the  oontinued  eare  and  guidanpe  of  Him,  who 
bad  been  the  support  of  my  dear  parents, 
even  in  the  times  of  greatest  tnal,  all'^lJieir  life 
long." 

^  My  gettings,"  the  narrative  continues,  ^'  were 
comparatively  sxnall,  but  we  shaped  our  expendi- 
tnre  aooozdingly ;  having  plenty,  and  a  little  to 
spare  for  the  entertainment  of  our  friends  and 
for  real  charity.  I  believe  that  our  yearly 
expenses,  including  rent  and  travelling,  did 
not  exceied  thirty  guineas."  Happy  would  it 
be,  if  all  in  tiie  present  day,  would  emulate  the 
praiseworthy  example  of  this  honoured  servant  of 
the  Lord,  and,  how  small  soever  the^ir  means  may 
be,  regulate  their  expenditure  accordingly;-^ 
how  many  would  be  saved  from  much  perplexity 
and  disgrace,  and  how  many  would,  prove  the 
truth  of  the  declaration — ''Before  honour  is 
humility." 

On  this  honest,  humble,  yet  truly  liberal  chris- 
tian pair,  the  divine  blessing  descended.  After 
carrying  on  the  school  at  Grawshawbooth,  for 
several  yeavs,  they  were  invited  to  take  ofaarfle  of 
a  school  then  about  to  be  established  at  Llanidloes, 
by  the  late  Kichard  Reynolds,  and  other  Friends 
of  Goalbrodkdalo,  for  the  children  of  Friends  in 
Wales.  Accordingly,  in  the  year  1792,  thev 
entered  upon  their  new  charge,  and  gave  so  much 
satisfaction  that  the  English  SchoS,  as  it  was 
■oalled,  soon  became  popular.  In  addition  to  the 
boarders,  for  whom  it  was  chiefly  designed,  day 
scholars  of  the  upper  classes  were  plentiful,  and 
a  number  came  from  the  neighbouring  counties, 
and  were  boarded  in  the  town  in  order  to  attend 
U.     Daring  his  xieridepoe  in  the  I^indpality, 


Robert  Whitaker  became  interested  in  Welsh 
literature^  and  devoted  much  of  his  leisure  in 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  language,  of  which 
he  continued  to  be  a  great  admirer  to  the  end 
of  his  days.  His  sojourn  at  Llanidloes  appears 
to  have  been  associated  >  with  some  of  his  most 
cherished  recollections,  and  few  subjects  afibrded 
him  more  flratification  in  the  dedine  of  life,  than 
those  which  were  coniiecteol  with  the  scenery,  the 
literature,  or  the  society  of  Friends  in  Wales. 
In  1796,  the  school  was  dven  up,  and  most  <^ 
the  children  were  sent  to  Aok  worth ;  to  which  place 
our  dear  friends  also  removed ;  Robert  Whitaker 
having  been  engaged  as  Secretary  or  book-keeper 
m  the  Institution  there.  His  state  of  mind  on 
this  occasion,  is  thus  pourtrayed :— ^'  When  I  first 
entered  upon  my  rituation  at  Ackworth  Sohoolt 
my  mind  was  humble,  and  I  was  very  desirous  • 
of  serving  Him,  who  I  believed  h^  heen  with  me 
and  mine  in  our  sojourn  in  Wales>  and  had  ena- 
bled us  to  be  of  some  little  use  in  that  remote 
rrter  'y  but  in  a  while,  I  believe  the  fervour 
ted)  and  I  wa^  in  danger  of  becomins  an  un* 
profitable  servant."  For  nine  y^ars  he  discharg* 
ed  with  exemplary  fidelity,  the  duties  of  his  situ* 
ation,  and  was  thus  preparing  for  the  higher  and 
more  weighty  responribilities  which  awaited 
hiin. 

Iixl804^  the  superintendent.  Doctor  Binns, 
retired  from  his  post.  The  humble-minded  sub« 
ject  of  this  memorial  thus  characteristically 
refers  to  the  event,  as  a£koting  his  ovm  porition; 
''The  care  then  measurably  devolved  on  me; 
though  I  was  quite  unfit  for  so  great  a  charge. 
It  pleased  the  All-wise  Director,  to  enable  us  mo 
were  in  the  school,  to  cany  on  the  work  without 
any  very  apparent  deficiency  till  the  General 
Meeting  of  1805 ;  and  at  that  time,  as  no  very 
eligible  Friend  had  offered  to  fill  the  place  ci 
Superintendent,  the  Qeneial  Meeting  put  me  into 
it.  Alas !  I  never  possessed  talents  for  such  a 
weighty  undertaking." 

Such,  however,  was  not  the  estimate  formed 
of  him  by  those  who  closely  watehed  his  christian 
walk,  and  who  knew  well  that  few  men  were  so 
richly  endowed  for  the  service.  His  industrious 
habits,  his  conciliatory  manners,  his  literary 
qualifications,  his  sound,  discriminating  judgment^ 
hiiBi  religious  experience,  all  combined  to  fit  him 
for  the  post  which  he  so  l<mg  and  so  honourably 
occupiea^ 

At  the  time  of  Robert  Whitaker's  entrance  on 
the  administration  of  affairs  at  Ackworth,  the 
state  of  the  school  was  &r  from  satisfactory; 
great  want  of  harmony  prevailed;  and  it  required 
no  small  degree  of  ^ristian  prudence  to  walk 
well  and  wisely  amidst  the  discordant  elements ; 
but  the  mild,  oonrteous,  and  conciliatory  coarse^ 
which,  amidst  all  discouragements,  he  steadily 
pursued,  won  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  those 
over  whom  he  presided.  His  conduct  exemplified 
f '  how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethrMi  to 
dwdl  together  in  umty  :"  and  his  influenoa  ie> 
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sembled  the  fragrant  ooofleonited  oil,  ponred  apon 
the  head  of  Aaroo,  which  descended  to  the 
nethennoBt  skirta  of  hia  garments. 

Onr  late  beloved  and  Talued  friends  Isabella 
Harris,  and  Hannah  Dumbletcm,  had  for  some 
years  occupied  the  important  posts  of  Oovemess 
and  Housekeeper  in  the  family ;  and  when,  m 
1812,  Robert  Whitaker  was  united  in  marriage 
io  the  last  named  friend,  the  school  was  placed 
under  circumstances,  probably,  as  favourable  as  it 
had  been  at  any  previous  period  of  its  history,  for 
carrying  forward  the  objects  of  its  establishment 
The  heads  of  the  Institution  laboured  together  in 
great  harmony,  and  the  bond  of  union  between 
them  was  strong, — ^to  use  the  words  of  our  dear 
friend, — "a  three-fold  cord  was  formed,  which 
nought  but  death  could  divide  or  break  asunder.'' 

Whilst  we  admit  that  the  extremely  low  esti- 
mate which  Robert  Whitaker  placed  upon  his  own 
qoalifications  of  service,  partook  of  a  somewhat 
morbid  character,  and  at  times  interfered  with 
his  real  usefulness,  his  retiring  diffidence  and 
unaffected  humility  were  highly  instructive* 

Unlike  most  public  officers,  he  always  consid- 
ered his  services  were  more  than  adequately  remu- 
nerated ;  and  it  was  not  without  considerable  diffi- 
culty, that  the  Committee  oould  induce  him,  froip 
time  to  time,  to  accept  an  increase  of  salary. 

It  would  not  comport  with  the  object  of  our 
Obituary  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  our  friend's 
history  in  connection  with  the  schod ;  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  add,  that,  whether  in  its  health  or 
aiekness — ^its  prosperity  or  adversity — his  faithful- 
ness and  devotion  to  its  interests  were  fully  tested ; 
and,  during  the  lon| 


the  affiiirs  of  the  Institution  were 
with  prudence  an4  efficiency. 

But  the  services  of  Robert  Whitaker  were  not 
confined  to  the  walls  of  Ackworth  School ;  he 
was,  in  other  respects,  a  valuable  member  of  our 
religious  society.  In  our  meetinffs  for  discipline, 
the  weightiness  of  his  spirit  and  we  soundnessrof 
his  jud^ent,  were  highly  appreciated;  and,  for 
the  various  offices  in  the  church,  particularly  that 
of  elder,  to  which  he  was  appointed  in  1807,  he 
possessed  qualifications  of  no  ordinary  character. 
Ho  was  at  times  enabled,  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner,  to  enter  into  the  religious  exercises  of 
ministers,  particularly  in  &mily  visits,  in  which 
he  frequency  united,  and  in  which,  at  times,  he 
was  himself  engaged,  to  express  a  few  weighty 
words  of  exhortation  and  counsel. 

In  1838,  he  was  deprived  of  his  excellent  wife, 
and  true  and  faithful  helpmate.  They  were  on  a 
little  excursion  in  Wales,  when,  on  the  3d  of  the 
9th  month,  she  was  taken  alarmingly  ill  at  Welsh- 
pool, and  early  the  following  morning  the  dis- 
order terminateid  in  death.  She  was  a  woman  of 
a  strong  mind,  and  endowed  with  peculiar  qualifi- 
cations for  the  post  she  filled.  In  concluding  the 
affecting  narrative  of  her  illness  and  death,  the 
atricken  husband  writes, — ''  How  awful  is  this 
atiokei  and  howonaxpected;  but  to  my  dear  wife 


I  have  no  doub*t  the  ohaace  is  unspeakably  ^ori- 
ousl  No  record  whidi  f  oould  make  can  oome 
up  to  her  worth ;  and  no  expression  convey  the 
extent  of  my  loss.'' 

So  great  was  the  effect  of  this  bereavement  on 
the  h^th  and  spirits  of  our  friend,  that  he  fell 
no  longer  equal  to  sustain  the  weight  oi  care 
which  devolved  upon  him  at  Ackw^ih  School ; 
and>in  the  course  of  the  following  summer^  he 
resigned  the  charge.  How  many  can  respond  to 
the  following  extract  from  the  minute  of  the 
Committee,  recording  its  aooeptance  of  his  resig- 
nation : — '<  He  has,  with  paternal  care,  watcb^ 
over  the  family,  studied  the  comfort  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  promoted  their  moral  welfsune  and  reli* 
gious  instruction ;  he  has  conscientiously  attended 
to  the  eoonomv  of  the  funds  of  the  school,  and 
endeavoured,  both  by  exam{^  and  counsel,  to 
preserve  the  harmony  of  the  family." 

Robert  Whitaker  had  a  peculiarly  quick  insight 
into  character,  and  he  obtained  an  extraordinaiy 
knowledge  of  the  minds  and  histories  of  his  scho- 
lars, which  he  retained  in  a  wonderful  manner 
to  within  a  very  short  time  of  his  death ;  it  was  a 
rare  oocurrence  for  him  to  forget  one  of  them, 
even  when  he  had.  had  no  interoourse  with  them 
for  years. 

He  was  followed  into  his  retirement  by  the 
affectionate  regard  of  a  large  portion  of  the  youn^ 
er  members  ofour  Society  who  had  been  under  hit 
care,  and  who  evinced  their  feeling?  towards  him 
as  the  guide  of  their  youth,  by  presenting  him 
with  numerous  valuable  presents  as  memonals  of 
their  love  and  esteem.  We  believe  the  follow- 
ing.  concluding  paragraph  firom  one  of  his  acknow- 
ledgments, wttl  express  the  warmest  wishes  of 
his  heart  for  all  his. pupils;  and  is  worthy  tha 
serious  consideration  of  those  who  snnrire  him  : 
— ^'  I  wish  I  could  encourage  them,  now  as  thej 
advance  in  yeara,  to  a  steady  perseverance  in  tha 
practice  of  all  known  duties,  moral  and  relig^oua, 
as  the  only  sure  path  that  leads  to  peace.  My 
earnest  desire  for  them  is,  that  they  may  occupy, 
with  the  talents  entrusted  to  their  care  by  the 
Divine  Master,  that  when  the  solemn  reckoning 
shall  come  they  may  be  able  to  give  up  their  ac- 
counts with  joy." 

Although  it  pleased  Him,  whose  ways  are  past 
finding  out,  to  permit  His  servant,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  to  pass  through  long  seasons  of  dia^ 
couragement  and  depression,  it  was  consoling  to 
those  who  knew  him  most  intimately,  to  be  assur- 
ed by  him,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  christian 
hope  by  which  be  was,  at  seasons,  inwardly  cheer- 
ed, and  of  the  faith  by  which  he  was  sustained. 
One  iDcident,  in  illustration  of  this,  may  here  bo 
recorded: — ^In  conversation  with  a  dc^  friend 
he  remarked,  that,  one  night,  as  «was  very  frequent^ 
ly  the  case,  he  awoke  und  r  foelinss  of  great  dia^ 
tress  and  mental  suffering,  but  which,  after  a  time^ 
were  permitted  to  be  calmed ;  when  his  attention 
was  quietly  turned  to  the  consideration  of  the  in* 
struotiona  given  to  Mosee^  in  regard  to  tha  ooDgtmo- 
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tion  of  tlie  Mercj-seat,  and  that,  whilst  the  length 
and  the  breadth  were  clearly  pointed  out,  yet 
there  was  no  allusion  to  the  depth  of  it ;  and  this 
was  accompanied  by  the  consoling  belief,  that,  in 
that  boundless  depth  of  the  mercy  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus,  there  would  be  mercy  foutid,  eyen 
for  him.  The  recollectioi^  of  this  season  was 
often  afterwards  a  source  of  comfort  and  cioqso- 
lation  to  his  mind<  Some  of  the  petitions  which 
are  recorded  in  his  private  diary  evince  the  fer- 
vour of  his  spirit^  and  breathe  the  langaago — 
"Thouffh  He  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  Him.** 
His  health  and  strength  had  been  gradually 
declining  for  several  years,  during  which  he  was, 
for  the  most  part,  confined  to  the  ^ouse.  His  last 
illness  was  short,  and  was  rather  a  rapid  decay  of 
the  bodily  powers,  than  any  defined  disease.  He 
was  preserved,  throughout,  in  much  peace  and 
tranquillity ;  padently  waiting  his  appointed  time, 
till  his  change  came.  His  mind  was  too  much 
enfeebled  to  dwell  long  on  any  subject,  and  he 
was  seldom  able  to  converse  ;  but,  on  the  arrival 
of  a  beloved  relative,  who  had  come  to  attend  upon 
him,  he  expressed  to  her  his  belief,  that  a  happy 
change  awaited  him ;  and,  on  another  occasion, 
when  some  intimate  friends  called  to.  see  him,  he 
greeted  them  with  a  bright  smile,  and,  in  reply 
to  their  inquiry  hdw  he  felt,  he  said — "Very 
weak,  waiting  the  Master's  orders.''  Thus  be 
continued  for  several  days;  at  times  partially  sen- 
sible, but  at  others,  unconscious  of  what  was 
passing  around  him;  and,  at  length,  without  sigh 
or  struggle,  he  gently  passed  awaj,  from  a  tribu- 
lated  state,  we  reverently  believe,  to  an  undefiled 
and  everlajBting  rest  -Annual  Monttor. 


For  FrlendaMte^Iew. 

TOTAL  ABSTINENCB  FROM     INTOXICATINO 
IJQT70RS. 

A  correspondent,  after  quoting  from  the  Me- 
moir of  Mary  Capper,  the  passage  respecting  the 
disuse  of  wine,  which  appears  at  page  315  of  our 
former  volume,  makes  the  following  observations : 

This  passage  recalls  to  view  two  cases,  with- 
in a  year  of  each  other,  of  Friends  far  advanced 
in  years,  worthily  ocknipying  prominent  positions 
in  the  Church,  who,  for  e^iample's  sake,  were  led 
to  try  the  doubtful  experiment  of  abandoning  the 
daily  use  of  cider,  (in  a  moderate  and  measured 
quantity,)  which  was  taken  by  medical  advice, 
and  supposed  to  be  useful,  and  perhaps  necessary. 
These  Friends  resolved,  that  if  the  sacrifice  did 
not  occasion  serious  detriment  to  health,  so  as  to 
render  it  unwarrantable,  it  would  be  their  duty 
to  make  it,  that  no  younff  or  other  person  might 
plead  their  example  for  the  indulgence  of  a  dan- 
gerous appetite.  To  their  surprise,  their  health 
was  improved  by  the  change.  One  of  them  en- 
tirely missed,  for  several  "yeiurs,  his  winter's 
cough,  which  was  considered  constitutio|ial. 

Another  valuable  Friend,  now  a  healthy  old 


man,  with  snowy  locks,  was  subject  to  annual 
and  severe  bilious  attacks,  each  of  which  threat- 
ened his  life ;  and  his  health  was  so  enfeebled 
that  longevity  for  him  seemed  out  of  the  question. 
He  drank  cider  daily — ^by  medical  advice — ^bo- 
nestiy  believing  it  to  be  necessary.  At  length 
his  physician  prescribed  wine  in  addition.  This 
at  once  aggravated  his  symptoms,  and  induced  a 
suspicion  ^at  his  cider  was  injurious.  Without 
consultatipn,  he  proved  by  experiment  that  this 
was  the  case.  He  abandoned  his 'cider,  and  be- 
came at  once  a  healthy  man.  He  has  for  many 
years  been  consistent  and  faithful  in  testifying 
against  the  use  of  intoxicating  beverages,  and  has 
been,  in  his  own  religious  sopiety,  an  efficient  la- 
borer in  this  concern. 

Within  li  few  hours  of  the  penning  of  these 
remarks,  the  writer  of  them  has  received  a  letter 
from  a  sick  physician,  in  whose  case  an  astringent 
wine  had  been  prescribed.  ''  I  am  happy,"  he 
says,  ''  in  the  reflection  that  I  am  indebted  to  my 
tee-totalism  for  the  ability  to  be  relieved  by  such 
a  stimulant." 

It  is  not  intended  to  bear  hardly  or  to  reflect 
uncharitably  upon  worthy  individuals,  in  advanc- 
ed life,  who  have  taken  it  for  granted,  and  who 
honestly  believe  that  such  stimulus  is  needful  fat 
them.  Possibly  some  one  of  the  number  may  by 
these  hints  be  inclined  to  test  the  question,  and 
may,  after  having  done  so,  &id  himself,  with 
improved  phy»cal  powers,  engaged  with  some 
increase  of  zeal,  though  with  no  diminution  of 
brotherly  love,  in  upholding  a  pure  and  safe 
standard  of  Temperance.  W.  J.  A: 


THE  AaniTRATION  MOVSMENT. 

The  Society  of  Friends  do  not  stand  alone  in 
their  abhorrence  of  war.  They  have  no  nionopoly 
in  the  love  of  peace.  There  is  not  a  reasonable 
bein^  in  the  world,  wliatever  his  dime,  colour  or 
creed, '  who  would  not  confess  that  war  was  an 
evil,  and  who  would  not  denounce  the  man  or  the 
nation  that  would  make  war  against  neighbour 
man,  or  neighbouring  nation,  for  purposes  of  rob- 
bery, aggrandisement,  or  reyenge.  But  here  the 
amiable  Quakers  of  the  Peace  Society  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  part  company.  The  Quakers 
profess  to  act  upon  the  principle  that  both  offen- 
sive and  defensive  wars  are  alike  odious  and  un- 
justifiable. The  world  is  of  a  different  opinion, 
and  holds  the  pritkciple  of  self-defence  against 
unjust  aggression  to  be  a  sacred  right  and  an 
imperative  duty.  To  carry  out  the  &ncy  of  the 
Quakers  is  impossible  in  a  world  of  men,  what- 
ever it  might  bd  in  a  world  of  angels.  Were  any 
nation,  in  the  present  state  of  human  intelligence, 
to  adherd  religiously  to  such  a  principle,  that  na- 
tion would  speedily  cease  to  be.  It  would  be 
overrun  by  the  mnscrupulous  and  the  rapacious^ 
who,  unfortunately,  form  the  majority;  and  ita 
meek  citizens  would  become  the  Pariahs  of  their 
more  vigorous  and  more  wicked  masters.    Such 
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a  principle^  in  fact — ^unless  the  stronger  balf  of 
the  world  took  it  up-— would  cause  the  nations  to 
relapse  into  the  Wbarism  from  which  ihev  are 
emerging,  and  would  hand  over  society  to  robbers 
and  muiderera  of  small  and  high  degree,  to  cap- 
tains of  roving  banditti,  or  to  such  men  as  those 
larger  leaders  of  banditti,  the  ''Macedonian  mad- 
man and  the  Swede/'  and  their  modem  successor^ 
Napoleon  Bonaparte* 

It  is  a  mistake^  too,  to  suppose  that  all  mat 
soldiers  love  their  vocation.  Such  men  as  Napo- 
leon, who,  for  selfish  and  ambitious  objects,  in- 
Tolye  the  world  in  the  horrors  and  atrocities  of 
war,  naturally  love  the  means  whereby  their  ends 
are  to  be  accomplished^  just  as  we  may  suppose 
a  burglar  to  have  a  fondness  for  his  crowbar  or 
his  pistol.  But  the  great  soldiers  who,  in  the 
interest  of  society,  resist  the  aggressive  ambition 
of  the  Alexanders,  the  Charles  the  12ths^  and 
the  Napoleons,  confess  as  freely  and  feel  as  sin* 
oerely  as  the  most  conscientious  Quaker  who  ever 
loeathed,  that  war  is  a  nuisance,  a  barbarism, 
and  a  crime.  When  soldiers  of  this  class  fi^t 
battles  it  is  in  the  name  and  for  the  sake  of  peace; 
and  their  victories,  however  sj^endid  diey  may 
be^  are  only  considered  <^  value  when  they 
shorten  the  duration  of  war.  The  greatest  of 
victories,  and  that  which  draws  upon  the  head  of 
iJie  victorious  General  the  most  enthusiastic 
applause,  and  the  most  substantial  gratitude  of 
nations,  k  the  victory  which  ends  a  war,  and  con- 
solidates a  peace.  Such  a  victory  was  Waterioo ; 
and  all  the  preaching  of  all  the  Quakers,  estima- 
ble, reasonanle,  just  and  eloquent  as  such  preach- 
ing might  be,  never  did  so  much  for  the  peace  of 
the  world  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  did  on  the  me- 
morable day  which  ended  the  mischievous  career 
of  the  Emperor  Napdeon.  Men  who,  in  their 
abhorrence  of  fighting,  maintain  both  oifensive 
and  defensive  warfare  to  be  alike  wicked,  commit 
a  moral  injustice!  With  the  best  of  motives  and 
inientiona,  they  confound  the  worid's  notions  of 
right  and  wrong.  They  persist  in  seeing  no  dif^ 
ference  between  the  ruffian  who  breaks  tilie  law 
and  the  police  constable  who  uses  physical  foroe 
to  coerce  the  ruffian  and  preyent  ruffianism ;  or 
between  the  blood-thirsty  conquerer,  whose  war^ 
fiure  is  wholly  aggressive,  and  the  man  whom  the 
outraged  and  injured  nations  entrust  with  their 
defence.  The  true  soldier,  such  as  Uie  Duke  of 
Wellington,  has  none  of  that  fkbulous  admiradon 
for  his  vocation  which  the  unthinking  give  him 
credit  for.  No  man  ever  did  more  for  peace  than 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  no  war-hater  ev&t 
add  a  truer  or  finer  thing  in  dispraise  of  war  than 
he  did.  ''  What  a  glorious  ana  beautiful  thing  a 
victory  must  be,''  said  an  enthusiastic  young 
Iwly  to  him.  '^Glorious  and  beautiMr'  replied 
his  Grace;  "I  know  of  nothing  more  dreadfbl 
and  hideous—ezcept  a  defeat.'' 

Happily  for  the  world,  it  is  becoming  wiser 
than  it  was  in  the  matter  of  offensive  war.  The 
whole  tendency  of  our  oivilixation  is  eminently 


patnfic.    Ignorance  is  the  great  parent  of  the 
ferocity  which  tempts  men  into  aggressions  upon 
one  another,  and  makes  them  the  ready  instru- 
ments of  kingly  or  imperial  potentates,  as  in  En- 
rope  ;  or  of  a  proud  and  grasping  democracy,  as 
in  America.     Wars  of  foreign  cmiquest,  at  least 
in  Europe,  are  becoming  daily  more  impossible. 
Railroads,  the  printing  press,  and  all  the  won- 
drous   and    beneficent    discoveries  of   modem 
science,  by  diminishing  the  ignorance    which 
breeds  war^  diminish  the  chances  of  war;  and 
the  penalty  which  we  and  other  nations  are  now 
paying,  in  the  i^ape  of  an  enormous  debt,  for 
wars  into  which  we  and  they  were  dragged,  or 
which  we  and  they  might  have  avoided,  are  aid- 
ing, through  tiie  irresistible  logic  of  the  pockeL 
the  conviction  that  war  is  an  unmitigated  eyiL 
Our  p(^iiacal  education  in  this  matter  may  not 
yet  be  complete ;  but  there  is  no  denying  that, 
within  the  kst  twe-and-thirty  yean,  we  hare 
made  some  progress  towards  a  thorough  compre- 
hension of  the  fiict,  that,  if  we  had  been  vriser, 
we  should  have  had  fewer  wars  upon  our  hands. 
This  conviction  is  not  likely  to  be  lessened  by 
any  possible  turn  of  events;  and  offenaye  war- 
fare, with,  of  course,  the  defensive  warfare  which 
is  its  antagonist  and  its  consequence,  will  dimi- 
nish in  the  same  prc^rtion  that  our  knowledge 
increases.     Even  althou^,  as  seems  but  too  pro- 
bable, a  general  war  should  be  the  result  of  the 
various  revolutions  that  are  now  boiling  and  bub- 
bling over  the  Continent,  it  will  be  a  shorter  and 
less  disastrous  war  than  it  would  have  been  at  an 
earlier  per(bd  of  European  dvilisation.    We  are 
not  yet  in  the  millennium.     Men  are  not  angels  ; 
and  people  as  well  as  Kings  have  stiU  too  much 
reliance  upon  brute  force  not  to  trust  to  that 
more  than  to  reason  for  the  solution  of  their  dif- 
ferences :  but,  notwithstanding  all  their  present 
faults  and  ignorance,  a  real  progress  has  been 
made.     Though  Europe  bristles  with  bayonets  at 
this  moment— though  the  thunder  of  cannon  re- 
sounds over  its  firiiest  portions— and  thoa^  the 
prospect  is  anything  but  favourable    for    tlie 
speedy  discontinuance  of  these  deplorable  stixig- 
des,  it  is  for  the  sake  of  ha|^y  peace  that  un- 
happy war  is  raging.    The  mutual  ignorance  of 
the  ruled  and  the  rulers  has  brought  societj  to 
an  issue,  in  which  the  only  arbiter  is  the  swwd. 
The  arbiter  will  be  employed ;  and,  after  the  ne- 
cessary amount  of  suffering  to  all  parties,  peace 
will  be  established  upon  abasis  as  Vroad  as,  but 
no  broader  than,  the  wisdom  of  the  nations  that 
are  interested  in  its  maintenance. 

While  we  think  this  country  and  Etirope  at 
large  are  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Cobden,  for  bring- 
ing into  prominent  notice  the  desirableness  and 
necessity  of  arbitration  clauses  in  all  future  trea> 
ties  between  the  various  states  of  Europe ;  and 
though  we  look  forward  to  the  day  when  a  war 
between  England  and  France  will  seem  as  ridicul- 
ous as  a  war  between  Kent  and  Sussex,  wb  are 
desirous  of  recording  our  opinion  fliat  aroitmtian 
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dMumi  can  of  themselTefl  do  nothingN^  in  our  iai- 
perfect  stete  of  eocaety,  to  prevent  (mensiTe,  and 
consequently  defensive  war.  UnlesB  these  daueee 
are  aided  by  popular  intelligence  and  popular 
foree — ^not  only  partial  to  one  oountiy  in  Europe; 
but  universal  to  all — ^tbese  clauses  will  be  merely 
sentimental  effusions  and  abstracUons  of  no  avul. 
If  it  were  possible  that  Kent  could  have  a  pecu- 
niary, territorial,  or  personal  diiFerence  with  Sus- 
fiex,  which  it  would  persist  in  fighting  out,  and 
w6uld  not  submit  to  arbitration,  a  power  greater 
than  Kent  and  Sussex  combined  would  step  into 
the  field,  aad  by  physical  fbroe— ^  e.  waa^— com* 
pel  them  to  keep  the  peace.  But  where  is  tiie 
power  greater  than  France  and  England  combined^ 
and  representing  both  France  and  England;  as 
well  as  the  general  commonwealth  of  Europe^ 
that  could  step  in  between  two  such  mighty  belli- 
gerents after  th^ir  refusal  of  peaceful  arbitration  f 
Such  a  power  does  not  exist;  and  cannot  be  con- 
stituted. Physical  force  will  always  remain  the 
ultimate  arbttnttor  amongst  nations;  either  the 
))hyBical  force  or  the  contending  parties  them- 
dely^,  or  tiie  physical  force  of  one  gi^eater  than 
them  both.  Byeu  our  peaceful  law  is  in  itself  an 
expression  of  war.  Let  ten  men  forcibly  resist 
the  law,  and  immediately  a  superior  force  of  offi- 
cers of  the  law — with  the  constable's  truncheon 
or  the  soldier's  musket;  in  blue  coat  or  in  red,  as 
neoessify  or  expediency  may  dictate — step  in  to 
the  support  of  the  law  which  is  outraged;  to  c^ 
tore  the  delinquents;  or  if  they  resist  to  extremity, 
to  kill  them.  We  may  call  this  what  we  please, 
bat  ,tn  principle  it  is  defensive  war.  J^ere  is  no 
escaping  from  this  ultimatum  :  it  always  exists, 
tliottgh;  fortunately;  it  is  not  always  neoessanr  to 
use  it;  or  even  to  show  it.  The  wealthy  Quaker, 
who  goes  to  bed  at  niffht;  after  shutting  up  his 
Aop,  reposes  in  secunty — not  on  a  moral;  but 
on  a  physical  defence  of  hin  goods  and  his  chat* 
tels;  his  limbs  and  his  life.  Arms  and  truncheons 
— ^readty  in  case  of  need — are  his  defence;  and 
were  these  not  available,  he  would  oecome  the 

Srej  of  the  spoiler,  and  the  victim  of  the  mur- 
erer;  just  as  Europe  would  becomC;  if  there 
were  no  high  police  in  the  shape  of  armies;  to 
keep  die  rapaciomi  and  the  ignorant  within  the 
booads  of  the  bw. 

Thias,  while  we  approve  of  the  spirit  of  Mr. 
Cobden's  motion,  and  think  the  mere  exhibition 
of  the  question  from  time  to  time  calculated  to 
do  g^ood  and  to  set  men  thinking,  we  quite  con- 
cur in  the  sentiments  of  Lord  Palmerston  and 
eonae  others,  who,  upon  the  introduction  of  his 
lons-proflaised  motion  on  Tuesday  night,  met  it 
witn  as  courteous  a  n^ative  as  the  forms  of  the 
House  Would  allow.  "  I  can  conceive,"  said  his 
liordship;  **  nothing  that  would  brin^  more  into 
jeopardy  the  peaceful  relations  of  this  country 
than  that  an  idea  should  prevail  among  foreign 
nationa  that  we  are  so  attached  to  peace  that  we 
dare  BOt  make  war;  and  that,  therefore;  any 
aggression  or  any  injury  may  be  safely  ventured 


against  English  subjects,  because  England  has 
such  a  rooted  aversion  to  war  that  she  will  not 
repel  it."  TUs  -is  plain  common  sensC;  taking 
human  nature  as  it  exists,  and  not  as  it  might 
exist;  for  the  basis  of  its  operations.  We  are 
anxious  to  do  justice  to  the  kindly  intentions  of 
the  Sodety  of  Frieuds.  We  ynA.  the  whole 
world  agre^  in  the  beautiful  and  angelic  maxim 
that  they  derive  from  the  Gospel;  but  until  at 
least  the  larger  half  of  Europe  have  religion  and 
wisdom  enough  to  practise  it,  and  physical  force 
suffic|ient^  in  case  of  need,  to  deter  the  wicked, 
who  are  of  a  contrary  opinion;  from  making 
aggressions  up<Hi  it — ^policemen  and,  soldiers,  with 
truncheons  and  muskets,  must,  we  fear,  be  looked 
upon  as  a  most  imperative^  though  a  very  disa^ 
greeable,  necessity. — London  lUuairated  Jfewi. 

For  rilradt*  Revlev. 
OLEANIJNXS^ 

It  has  been  remarked  by  sotaie  oue  that  demUi' 
n€8S  was  akin  to  got^tneM.  Without  discussing 
this  proposition,  it  ma^  at  a^y  rate  be  concede^ 
that  It  conduces  materially  to  the  health  gf  the 
body,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places;  nio#Q«par« 
tieuiarly  in  crowded  alleys  and  ill  ventilated 
houses,  accompanied  with  a  meagre  or  nn* 
wholesome  diet.  With  these  sentiments  in  view> 
and  a  design  to  be  praotioally  useful  to  those 
whose  destitution  oftra  disqualifies  tkem  to  makf 
the  best  of  their  privations,  we  ctonotbut  regard 
fistvorably,  the  <^perations  of  a  Society  in  Qht^piWi 
which  distributes  prises  to  those  housewives,  who^ 
for  three  months  together,  keep  the  oleaneat 
houses  in  dirty  localities.  During  the  prevalence 
of  an  epidemic,  cleanliness,  carefulness  in  diet^ 
and  thorough  ventilation,  are  important  preser- 
vatives of  health.  ,  D. 


SHOS  BUfilNSSS  or  LTNN;  BtASfl. 

The  shoe  business  is  the  life  of  Lynn.  Only 
women^S;  misses'  and  children's  shoes  are  made 
here*  Engaged  in  this  business  there  are  of 
manufacturers^  or  men  Who  "carry  on"  th^ 
business;  78 ;  of  cutters;  or  mefl  who  **  cut  but " 
the  shoeS;  175 ;  of  men  and  boys  so  employed  iii 
making  shoes,  2,458 ;  of  men  aud  boys  so.  em« 
ployed;  but  living  out  of  tQwn^  900 }  of  women 
and  girls  employed  ih  bindiuff  shoesy  4fifib ;  of 
the  same  so  employed  and  living  out  of  town^ 
1,600,  making  of  employees  an  aggregate  of 
10,058.  The  number  of  men  and  boys  employed 
in  making  shoes  is  more  than  seventy  per  cent, 
larger  now  than  it  was  in  1842.  The  mcrease  of 
the  number  of  women  and  girls  employed  in 
binding  shoes  has,  we  presume,  been  correspond- 
ingly great.  But  it  should  be  stated  that  the 
shoe  businesa  in  1842  was  unusually  depressed ; 
that  much  less  of  it  was  done  during  the  last  thaa 
will  probably  be  done  during  the  present  year* 
The  number  of  pairs  of  shoes  made  during  the 
last  year  was  8,190,000 ;  the  uumber  puiehaaed 
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from  other  towns  was  350,000 ;  making  in  all 
3,640,000  pairs.  The  cost  of  the  material  of 
these  was  $1,435,545 ;  that  of  making  them 
$957,030;  making  the  cost  of  the  8,540,000 
pairs  of  shoes  to  have  been  $2,392,575.  The 
oost  of  making  shoes  now  is  about  one-sixth  less 
than  it  was  a  dosen  years  ago. — ScitfUific  Ame- 
rican. 


FRIEND^^  BEVIEW. 

PHILADELPHIA.  EIGHTH  MONTH  4.  1849. 


Oar  readers  will  find  in  the  present  number  an 
article  of  considerable  length,  which  was  copied 
from  "The  London  Illustrated  News,''  containing 
the  views  of  the  Editor  on  the  Arbitration  moTe- 
ment,  which  has  recently  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  British  Parliament.  This  article  is  given  in 
ixtensoj  in  order  that  our  readers  may  be  put  in 
possession  of  theargumentsby  which  it  is  attempted 
to  show  the  necessity  of  maintaining,  under  existing 
circumstances,  those  military  establishments  which 
press  so  heavily  on  the  finances  of  nations,  and 
which  operate  so  unfavourably  on  general  morality. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  London  Editor  makes 
no  altempt  to  prove  that  war,  either  ofiensive  or 
defensive,  can  be  prosecuted  without  violating  the 
precepts  and  spirit  of  the  gospel.  His  admission, 
that  the  Society  of  Friends  have  derived  their 
masdms  of  peace  from  the  gospel — and  he  does  not 
attempt  to  show  that  it  is  erromously  derived — 
taken  in  connection  with  the  general  tenor  of  his 
arguments,  seems  to  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
Christian  religion  cannot  be  prudently  adopted,  and 
carried  into  practice,  in  the  present  sta^te  of  the 
world.  He  has  not  quoted  the  passage,  yet  he  has 
certainly  adopted  the  reasoning  of  the  Jewish  coun- 
cil, when  the  miracle  of  raising  Lazarus  from  .the 
dead  was  announced ;  "  If  we  let  him  thus  alone, 
all  men  will  believe  on  him,  and  the  Romans  will 
come  and  take  away  both  our  place  and  nation." 
They  could  not  deny  his  miracles,  and  therefore 
must  admit  his  authority;  but  they  were  afraid  of 
the  consequences  which  they  supposed  would 
ensue  from  the  acknowledgment  of  doctrines  too 
evidently  divine  to  be  denied.  The  Jewish  doctora 
would  probably  have  thought  that  in  case  the  Ro- 
mans in  general  would  agree  to  receive  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Saviour,  they  might  have  safely  per- 
mitted him  to  proceed  in  propagating  them  in 
Jndea.  But  as  the  world  then  was,  they  judged  it 
more  politic  to  destroy  the  Saviotu,  than  to  risk  the 
consequences  of  admitting  his  religion  to  be  spread 
among  them.  In  their  council,  the  truth  of  his 
mission  does  not  appear  to  have  been  questioned— 
and  for  this  there  was  no  doubt  a  conclusive  rea- 
son— ^it  was  too  clearly  attested  by  his  miracles  to 
be  impeached.    The  question  was,  therefore,  re* 


duced  to  one  of  expediency.  And  it  is  a  r«naik» 
able  circumstance,  that  the  question  of  war  and 
peace  is  usually  discussed  on  the  part  of  our  Chris* 
tiau  advocates  of  war  upon  the  same  principle. 

The  remarks  in  reply  to  the  London  Editor, 
which  have  been  prepared  for  insertion,  are  deferred 
until  next  week,  as  from  their  length  they  would 
ocoupy  too  much  of  our  room  in  the  present  num- 
ber. In  the  meantime,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
the  readera  of  this  journal  will  scrutinize  the  argn- 
ments  of  the  writer,  and  perceive  for  themselves 
how  difficult  it  is  to  advance  even  plausible  reasona 
in  support  of  a  false  conclusion. 

By  information  received  from  the  west,  it  appears 
that  the  wheat  crop  there  is  likely  to  fall  considera- 
bly below  the  usual  quantity,  owing  to  the  rust. 
In  the  eastern  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  ad? 
joining  states,  the  crop  of  wheat,  which  is  now 
entirely  harvested,  is  believed  to  be  an  ample 
one;  the  hay  is  unusually  abundant,  and  the 
supply  of  oats  is  fully  an  average  crop.  The  sea^ 
son  is  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  to  enable  us 
to  ascertain  what  the  produce  of  Indian  com  wiU 
be.  The  prospect,  however.  Is  not  inferior  to  what 
liisually  appeare  at  this  season  of  the  year. 


MAsaixn, — At  Olveston,  near  Bristol,  England; 
on  the  1 3th  of  6th  month,  William  Taknsr,  to 
Sarah,  the  only  surviving  daughter  of  oar  late 
friend,  Daniel  Wheeler. 

— *-*,  AtFriends'  Meeting  House,  Salem,  Iowa, 
oh  the  20th  of  Sixth  month  last,  Joskph  J.  Hoag,  of 
East  Grove,  to  Rachel,  daughter  of  Brinton  Dar- 
lington, of  the  former  place. 


Died,-— At  his  residence  near  Jamestown,  Guil- 
ford county,  N.  C,  on  the  13th  ult.,  David  Beard, 
Sr.,  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age,  a  member  of  Deep 
Biver  Monthly  Meeting. 

^  In  Ihe  City  of  New  York,  on  the  17th  ult., 

Rachel  W.,  wife  of  James  Hilyard,  and  daughter 
of  the  late  George  Haines,  of  Bancocas.  Burlington 
Co.,  N.  J.,  in  the  38th  year  of  her  age.  Her  di9> 
ease  was  inflammation  of  the  bowels ;  and  so  in- 
sidious was  its  progreps,  that  no  serous  apprehen- 
sions of  a  fatal  termination  were  entertained  by 
her  friends  until  a  very  few  days  before  her  de- 
cease, when  she  soon  sank  into  a  state  of  uncon- 
sciousness, which  continued  almost  uninterrupted 
to  the  close.  Previously  she  had  been  favoured  to 
see  that  her  end  was  approaching,  and  was  enabled 
to  resign  her  husband  and  little  ones  into  His  hand, 
without  whose  notice  not  a  sparrow  falls  to  the 
ground ;  and  her  kst  lucid  accents  were  those  of 
thanksgiving  and  praise. 

*-^,  At  West  Chester,  Pa.,  on  the  night  of  27tli 
ult,  aged  62  years,  Sarah,  wife  of  James  Emlen  } 
well  known  as  a  valuable  minister  of  the  gosnel, 
who  had  travelled  extensively  in  the  service  of  her 
divine  Master,  both  in  her  native  land  and  the 
British  Islands.  She  had  long  been  in  declining 
heahh,  but  her  final  disease,  which  was  a  paralytic 
affection,  was  of  but  a  few  days  continuanoe^ 
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Died, — A.t  the  residenoe  of  her  father  m  Bntter- 
nots,  N.  Y.,  on  the  morning  of  the  2l8t  uh.,  Janb 
Elizabeth,  only  daughter  of  Rowland  R.  Collins, 
aged  eleven  years. 

,  At  her  residence  in  this  city,  on  the  25th 

ult.,  Esther  Evans,  widow  of  the  late  John  Evans, 
a  member  of  the  Northern  District  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, in  the  69th  year  of  her  age. 

-- — ,  On  the  night  of  same  day*  at  New  Hope, 
Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  after  a  short  illne»,  Sarah  M.  Elt, 
of  this  city,  widow  of  Elias  Ely. 

1  At  his  residence  in  the  vicinity  of  Camden, 

N.  J.,  on  Fifth  day,  the  19th  ult.,  HJason  Ward,  a 
member  of  Haddoniield  Monthly  Meetine:.  aered 
about  60  yeaiB.  ^'  ^ 


HAVERFORD  SCHOOL. 

The  Winter  Term  will  commence  on  Fourth  day, 
the  10th  of  Tenth  month  next.  It  is  important  that 
early  application  be  made  for  those  who  desire  to 
enter  the  school  at  the  timei  No  student  is  admit- 
ted for  less  than  one  year.  Circulars,  stating  the 
terms  and  other  information  required  by  parents, 
may  be  had  on  application  to  Charles  Varnall, 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Managers.  No.  3d  Mar- 
ket  Si.,  Philadelpliia. 

7th  mo.  «5th. 


From  the  Mercurj. 
FLOQQINQ  IN  THE  NAVY. 

Several  papers  have  noticed  that  in  the  late  cruiae 
of  the  United  States  armed  ship  Independence, 
instead  of-  the  cruel  custom  of  flogging  in  our 
navy  being  diminished,  it  has  increased  to  such 
an  alarming  degree  as  to  call  for  the  interposition 
of  Congress. 

Had  it  not  been  recorded  by  an  eye-witness, 
no  one  could  possibly  believe  that  such  cruelties 
oould  have  been  inflicted  on  human  beings,  more 
especially  on  Amtric^n  Citizens. 

This  ship  sailed  from  Boston,  August  29, 1846, 
for  a  cruise  in  the  Pacific;  and  was  403  days  at 
sea,  and  593  days  in  port,  and  sailed  56,214 
miles. 

During  the  Toyage,  the  enormous  number  of 
44,835  lashes  with  that  extremely  painful  instru- 
ment the  cat-o'-nine-tails,  yrer^  inflicted  on  the  bare 
backs  of  the  poor  sailors,  and  to  show  how  ineffi- 
cient this  barbarous  punishment  (every  stroke 
bringing  blood)  was  in  tho  preservation  of  the 
rigid  discipline,  double  the  number  of  lashes  were 
inflicted  on  the  yoyage  home  to  that  going  out. 
What  will  philanthropists  or  christians  say  to 
this?  What  will  the  civilized  worid  think  of 
American  naval  officers?^ — ^and  what  will  the 
Navy  Department  or  Congress  do,  when  the  log 
book  of  the  cruise  of  this  ship  unfolds  those  bar- 
barities to  their  astonished  eyes. 

Discipline  and  gdod  order  must  be  preserved 
in  the  navy,  and  so  they  must  be  in  schools,  and 
families,  and  in  society  generally,  but  this  is,  and 
can  be  done,  without  the  lash,  and  it  cannot  be 
necessary  for  a  trifling  ofiense  to  strip  a  man,  and 
tie  him  up  to  the  shrouds,  and  flog  him  with  the 
oat  until  his  skin  is  out  into  shreds,  and  the  blood 


flows  down  to  his  heels.  Such  punishment  de- 
grades him  ever  afterwards  in  his  own  eyes,  and 
those  of  his  fellow  seamen,  and  fills  his  heart  with 
reyenge  against  those  whom  he  considers  his 
enemies  and  persecutors. 

Let  this  intolerable  cruelty  in  our  navy  be  im- 
mediately abated  by  the  indignant  voice  of  the 
people — by  petitions  to  the  Navy  Department  and 
to  Congress,  to  have  these  acts  of  cruelty  on  board 
the  ship  Independence  (what  a  burlesque  on  the 
name)  thoroughly  investigated,  and  that  the  guilt 
may  fell  upon  those  who  are  criminal,  and  the 
innocent  be  exculpated.  Humanitas. 

[This  passage  from  the  Mercury  is  quoted  as  an 
illustration  of  the  barbarous  tendency  of  war.  In 
no  establishment  for  civil  or  industrial  objeots 
would  such  treatment  of  the  labouring  class  be 
thought  of.  There  is  no  reason  to  imagine  that  the 
oflfxcers  on  board  American  armed  ships  are  more 
cruel  than  other  men  of  like  occupation.  /  But  the 
trade  of  the  warrior,  and  the  discipline  of  the  camp 
or  navy,  are  unfavourable  in  the  last  degree  to  the 
cultivation  of  humanity.  The  simple  fact  that  on 
board  a  single  ship,  and  during  a  single  cruise,  such 
an  arnount  of  punishment  could  be  inflicted  by  civil- 
ized Americans,  must ,  constitute  of  itself  an  evi- 
dence not  to  be  mistaken,  of  the  anti-christiau  cluu 
racter  of  the  system  to  which  it  belongs.  If  an 
employment  is  right  in  itself^  it  must  be  admissible 
for  some  persons  to  engage  in*  it.  But  it  is  difll- 
cult  to  peroeive  how  a  pious  parent  could  possibly 
consent  to  place  a  son  in  a  position  where  he  would 
be  likely  to  participate,  either  as  actor  or  sufiferer, 
in  scenes  of  this  character.  The  laws  of  Congress 
and  the  regulations  of  the  navy  department,  may 
perhaps  impose  some  restraint  upon  such  barbarous 
exertions  of  authority.  But  the  spirit  of  war  is 
essentially  a  spirit  of  cruelty,  which  no  regulations 
can  wholly  restrain.  If  we  would  escape  the  con- 
sequences, we  must  remove  the  cause.— En.]  . 


For  Frlenda*  Review. 

CONDESCENSION  ESSENTIAL  TO  BROTHERLY 
HARMONT. 

A  valued  friend  in  Loudon  county,  Ya.,  direct- 
ed my  attention  to  the  following  article  which 
appeared  in  the  5th  volume  of  the  <' Friend.'' 
Sentiments  so  well  expressed,  and  in  themsclyes 
so  true,  seventeen  years  ago,  it  is  apprehen|oled 
may  with  propriety  be  republished  in  the  Reyiew^ 
as  being  also  correct  at  this  time.  They  maj 
serve  as  a  watohwotd  to  him  that  thmketh  he 
standeth,  or  who  may  be  backward  in  applying 
to  others  that  law,  which  he  would  take  tho  bene- 
fit of  himself.  It  is  a  great  mistake  and  a  dan-: 
gerous  one,  for  any  man  or  body  of  men,  in  non- 
essentials at  least,  to  as.sume  the  position,  that  he 
or  they  are  right;  and  those  who  difler  must  be 
wrong.    It  was  an  impressiye  exhortation  of  the 
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apostle  to  his  fellow  believers,  to  bear  one.another's 
boidensi  and  so  fulfil  the  law  o^  Christ.        P. 

When  we  ooasider  how  great  a  variety  oi  tem- 
perament and  constitution  exists  among  men,  how 
widelj  different  the  systems  of  education  by  which 
we  have  been  trained,  the  diversity  of  our  pei^ 
Buits^  assooiationsy  habits  of  thinking  and  modes  of 
life,  it  is  by  no  means  surprising  that  a  oonsidonk 
ble  variety  of  opinions,  on  many  subjects,  should 
be  found  among  mankind,  ckaaroely  any  two 
persons  view  a  proposition  in  the  same  light^  or 
through  one  medium.  There  are  minds  so  con- 
stituted that  they  see  eveiy  object  in  a  dark  and 
discouraging  aspect,  and  the  cheerinff  beams  of 
hope  seldom,  if  ever,  dispel  the  douous  of  gloom 
which  cast  a  dee|^  cliade  over  die  present,  and 
sadden  their  antM»pations  of  the  future.  Others 
•gain  are  the  reverse  of  tliis;  and  have  so  much 
buoyant  and  sanguineness  in  their  oompositionB 
that  they  rardy  look  on  any  but  the  bright  and 
pleasing  side  of  things.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  men  who  are  troubled  with  irritable  tempers, 
quick  to  take  o&nce  and  hasty  in  retorting  it, 
while  others  are  naturally  slow  to  an^.  &>me 
fere  timid,  deliberate  and  calculating  m  all  th^ 
undertake,  and  weigh  every  step  with  as  much 
Caution  as  though  momentous  consequences  hung 
upon  it;  while  others  are  ajndent  and  impetuous — 
prompt  in  decision  and  energetic  in  execution, 
taking  hold  of  an  enterprise  with  a  vigour  and 
activity  which  surmount  every  obstacle.  It  seems 
to  me  among  the  benevolent  arrangemente  of  a 
kind  and  wise  Providence,  that  this  diversity  of 
mental  constitution  obtains;  because  it  fumisheil 
a  means  by  whi^h  men  may  be  more  extensively 
useful  to  each  other.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  per- 
sons of  such  adverse  feeling  and  habits  would 
decide  very  differently  as  to  the  feasibility,  expedi- 
ency, or  usefulness,  of  many  subjecte;  and  yet  it 
does  not  follow,  oven  with  this  diversity  of  senti- 
ment, that  they  may  not  associate  for  Uie  accom- 
plishment of  these  objeete,  with  decided  advantage 
"derive  additional  strength  from  their  unio^,  and 
effect  the  intended  purpose  better  by  their  joint 
labours,  than  if  all  were  precisely  of  one  sentiment. 
It  often  happens  that  in  the  collision  of  debate,  truth 
is  elicited — subjects  are  thoroughly  canvassed  and 
exhibited  in  new  and  more  favourable  aspects; 
we  see  that  our  strong  holds  are  untenable,  and 
by  keeping  the  mmd  open  to  conviction,  errors  ^ 
may  be  corrected,  which,  but  for  this,  would  have 
long  remained,  and  beccnne  so  firmly  fixed  as  not 
to  admit  of  eradication.  The  eoolness  and  tardi- 
ness of  one  may  check  the  precipitancy  and  ardour 
of  another,  and  an  excess  of  caution  and  inactirity 
in  the  former  may  be  roused  and  animated  b  v  the 
seal  and  enterprise  of  others  with  whom  he  is 
associated.  The  man  of  hasty  temper  may  learn 
many  usefal  lessons  from  him  who  is  meek  and 
forbearing;  and  thoeo  whose  dispositions  are  so 
eold  and  phlegmatic  as  seldom  to  admit  of  any 
exoitement,  may  oooaaioDally  be  warmed  and  in- 


vigorated by  ebullitioos  of  feeling  from  the  aidevl 
and  impassioned.    Thus  it  is  that  men  of  oontnir 
habito  and  dispositions  are  made  OBefol  to  each 
other ;  mutually  contribute  to  their  own  oomfort 
and  improvement,  and  to  that  of  mankind;  aad 
by  their  united  exertions  effect  a  greater  unoont 
of  good,  than  could  be  obtained,  were  these  diven^ 
and  counteracting  qualities  unknown  among  them. 
But  there  is  one  property  of  which  all  must  be 
possessed,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  act  in  udIsod 
— ^it  is  the  principle  of  adhesion,  the  moral  cement 
which  keeps  society  together,  and  withoat  wiucfa 
it  would  crumble  into  ruins-— this  essential  reqifr 
site  is  eondescmsion.    Without  this,  asBodatioiu^ 
whether  civil  or  religions,  cannot  exist.    Conde- 
scenrion  includes  a  deference  and  regard  for  tbe 
opinions  of  others,  and  a  re^ct  for  their  feelings 
There  are  few  errors  which  invc^ve  men  in  greats 
troubles,  render  them  more  disagreeable  and  an* 
welcome  among  their  associates,  or  so  embroil  and 
imbitter  their  own  lives,  as  the  conclmion  tint 
we  are  more  likely  to  be  right  in  our  notions,  thaa 
the  rest  of  mankind,  and  that  such  as  dissent  bm 
us,  are  either  men  of  weak  judgments,  or  tkir 
minds  perverted  by  improper  bias.    There  in 
cardinal  points,  it  is  true,  which  rest  on  eTldeoee 
so  conclusive  and  of  such  high  original,  that  m 
ought  not  to  defer  our  opinion  respecting  them  to 
any  man,  however  exalted  hia  pretensionB;  t^A 
as  the  doctrines  of  our  holy  religion — ^bnt  od  tk 
ordinary  ooneems  of  life,  and  in  matters  ooo* 
essential,  such  ft  conclusion  as  the  onelbiti 
alluded  to^  is  extremely  dangerous  and  jffe8Qop> 
tuous — it  makes  us  impatient  of  opposition-4as9 
and  intemperate  in  replying  to  it,  andmiperdlioofl 
and  dogmatical  in  supporting  our  opiBiofli>  It 
also  leads  us  to  treat  the  sentiments  of  o^^ 
with  indifference  or  tentempt,  to  trifle  witli  the 
honest  expression  of  their  views,  and  the  oonicien- 
tious  objections  they  may  feel  to  positioBS  whij* 
we  have  imperatively  laid  down  as  incontroTCrtible. 
If  this  habit   is  indulged,  it  poisons  the  to; 
springs  of  thought,  and  ^ves  rise  to  wU  «vr«> 
ing.    Our  friend  muntains  his  own  opinion, » 
verse  to  ours,  and  acta  upon  it — others  con««' 
with  him  in  thinking  us  mistaken,  and  they  v» 
act  accordingly— this  mortifios  and  irritates  ©-  i 
we  grow  suspicious  of  them,  and  begin  to  aceot 
them  in  our  minds  of  improper  motives  or  sinisW 
designs-«-our  love  grows  cool,  we  do  not  ^  *J* 
cordiality  which  we  once  did,  and  when  we  iwj 
them,  are  apt  to  take  them  by  the  hand  idw 
less  heartily  than  we  had  been  wont  to  do.  ^ 
picions  harboured  in  the  breast  will  soon  l>i«| 
out  into  charges  against  them,  and  thonghtb^ 
may  be  repelled  as  unjust  and  injurious,  as  i^ 
as  destitute  of  any  foundation,   yet  we  f^ 
become  regardless  alike  of  their  solemn  M 
or  of   the  deep  and  painful  wounds  we  »* 
inflicted,  and  as  if  we  took  pleasure  in  sporwj 
with  their  feelings,  reiterate  again  and  agaisu* 
refuted  accusation. 
This  is  not  an  overwrought  picture— i«>* 
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far&iahes  many  examples  of  it,  and  warns  each 
one  to  beware  of  indulging  a  disposition  and 
habit,  Which  ^'separates  very  friends/'  We  have 
seen  snch  a  oonrse  as  is  here  delineated^  sour  the 
Bunds  of  die  unhappy  subjects  of  it — cive  them 
a  disrelish  for  the  pursuits  and  sodely  whieh  onoe 
eonstituted  their  dearest  earthly  enjoyment,  ren- 
der them  dissatisfied  and  uncomfortable  in  tibem* 
selves,  and  alienate  them  from  friends  whom 
they  tenderly  loved.  While  by  a  most  strange, 
but  not  uncommon  illusion,  the  unhappy  subjects 
mutfined  that  the  fault  was  not  in  themdves,  but 
in  those  who  oould  not  implicitly  adopt  tbehr 
opmions* 

Ther6  can  eoarcely  be  anything  more  unreason- 
able than  for  a  man  to  assume  that  he  is  right 
and  all  others  mistaken,  and  that  they  ought  to 
acoede  to  his  way  of  thinking,  when  he  cannot 
perhaps  adduee  a  single  argument  whieh  has 
sdjdity  or  force  suffident  to  eonvince  tibeir  judg- 
ments. Many  good  men,  however,  act  at  times, 
as  though  they  entertained  this  extravagant  notion, 
and  daim  to  have  their  opinions  adopted,  for  no 
sounder  or  more  conclusive  reason,  than  simply 
beoause  they  mginattd  vntk  Ikem  ;  while  to  others 
perhaps  they  appear  so  absurd  or  paerile,  that  it 
IS  matter  of  ^nirprise  they  should  have  originsted 
at  all. 

It  is  difficult  to  calcukte  the  mischief  which  is 
done  to  society,  when  such'  men  pertinaciously 
adhere  to  their  notions,  and  perrist  in  forcmg 
them  on  others  against  convictiens — the  bonds  of 
brotherhood  are  severed -^union  and  hannonyare 
dissmated— ^jealousies  and  heart-burnings  are  en- 
gencbBred ;  and  all  the  advantages  which  flow  from 
soeial  interoburse  and  concentration  of  effort  are 
lost  Should  the  individual  who  is  so  unwise  as 
to  take  this  hi^  stand,  possess  great  energy  and 
influence,  he  may  possibly  suooc^  in  ^hering 
about  him  a  party  who  will  maintain  his  preten- 
mons  for  a  time,  and  thus  embroil  himself  and 
friends  in  angry  controversy;  but  if  he  does  not 
succeed  in  this,  he  gradually  becomes  n^oro  irrita- 
ble and  impwious — his  disgust  increases — ^he 
withdraws  himself  from  society,  and  from  those 
engagements  which  bring  him  into  contact  with 
his  friendti — closes  up  the  avenues  to  those  amia^ 
ble  feelings  which  shed  a  kind  and  attractive- in* 
flueuce  around  him,  and,  shut  up  within  himself, 
retires  into  obscurity.  How  wise  is  it  to  guard 
with  scrupulous  vigilance  against  the  first  ap- 
proaches toward  a  state  so  undesirable  I  It  steals 
slowly  and  almost  imperceptibly  over  the  mind  in 
the  beginning — ^but  when  if  has  once  jaundiced 
and  obscured  the  mental  vision,  and  especially  as 
age  weakens  the  force  of  intellect  and  blunts  the 
quickness  of  perception — it  progresses  much  more 
rapidly,  and  there  is  &r  less  hope  that  its  deformi- 
ti^i  wiU  be  seen,  or  its  destructive  influence  re- 
pelled by  the  unhappy  victim. 

In  a  society  constituted  like  that  of  Friends, 
where  eve^  consistent  member  has  the  privilege 
of  ezpiessing  his  opinions  in  meetings  for  disci* 


pline ;  and  where  great  freedom  <^  discussion  ct 
course  exists,  while  the  sole  aim  of  all  should  be 
to  arrive  at  the  truth,  and  to  support  that  only^ 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  preservation 
of  harmony,  and  the  dignity  of  such  meetings, 
that  a  kind  and  eonoiliatmg  deference  should  al- 
ways be  paid  to  each  others'  feelings  and  senti* 
ments.  '"  That  the  younger  should  submit  Uiem- 
selves  to  the  elder"  is  the  advice  of  the  apostle, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  adds,  ^'  Yea  all  of  you 
be  subject  one  to  another;  and  be  clothed  with 
humility."  The  mantle  of  humility  not  only 
renders  us  invulnerable  to  assaults  from  without; 
but  it  clothes  us  with  an  armour  which  is  proof 
against  sel^nceit,  petulance^  the  pride  of  opinion^ 
and  the  love  of  power. 

The  apostle  Paul  beautifully  describes  thai 
courtesy  and  gentleness  of  demeanour  which  makes 
a  man  truly  great,  when  he  thus  exhorts  the  be- 
lievers, '^  Be  kindly  affedianed  one  to  another, 
with  brdherJy  love,  m  honour  preferring  one 
another — with  all  lowlineae  and  meekness,  with 
long  suffering,  forbearing  one  another  in  love — 
endeavouring  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in 
the  bond  of  peact!^  What  could  be.  more  ap> 
propriatej  or  more  becoming  the  demeanour  of 
Christian  brethren  towards  each  other!  How 
delightful  and  edifying  must  be  the  intercourse 
with  a  society  whose  members  are  governed  by 
such  beni^  and  heavenly  tempers  1  No  won* 
der  that  the  Psalmist,  in  contemplating  so  delighi- 
fril  a  scene,  should  exclaim  with  holy  rapture, 
''  Behold  how  good  and  how  pleasant  a  thW  it 
is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity,'' or 
that  on  a  community  so  hannonious,  the  Lord 
should  command  a  ^'  blessing,  even  life  forever* 
more."  It  appears  to  me  that  those  short  exhor* 
tations  of  the  apostle,  ^uly  observed,  would  not 
onlv  terminate  manv  of  the  religious  dissensions 
which  distract  Christendom,  but  put  an  end  to 
more  than  hflJf  the  vexations  and  disputes  of  life. 
If  we  were  kindly  afiectioned  one  to  another,  we^ 
should  cherish  the  greatest  tenderness  for  each 
others'  feelings  and  reputation.  Our  deportment 
would  be  marked  with  meekness  and  gentleness, 
and  every  thing  like  evil  surmiung  womd  be  ban* 
ished  from  our  thouj^te.  If  we  preferred  and 
honoured  othen  before  ourselves,  we  should  be 
neither  obstinate  nw  ilritdble  in  urging  our  own 
views,  while  lowliness  of  mind  and  long  suffering 
would  enable  us  to  forbear  and  be  kind,  even^  to 
unreasonable  opposers.  Instead  of  withdrawing 
from  our  friends  and  shunning  their  society,  when 
their  views  and  pursuits  come  in  oollision  with 
ours,  or  endeavouring  to  lessen  their  influence 
and  standing,  by  insinuations  to  their  disadvaa* 
tage— we  should  prise  the  unity  of  the  brethren 
more  than  any  selfish  or  personal  consideration, 
and  rather  seek  their  company,  strivinff  to  wni 
them  by  the  kindness  and  frankness  of  our  de* 
portment,  and  bv  a  course  of  sound,  pumly,  and 
temperate  reasonmg.  This  would  open  the  path 
to  private,  brotherly  admonition  or  labour,  with 
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thoflo  whom  we  thoaffht  in  error ;  and  should 
Buch  an  interview  reeult  in  the  conviction  that  we 
oarselves  were  in  the  wrongs  would  enahle  us  to 
see  and  confess  it  with  the  magnanimity  of  a 
Ghristian.  A  contrary  course  closes  every  avenue 
to  such  friendly  conference,  and  hardens  us  against 
those  who  differ  from  us. 

How  tranquillising — ^how  soothing  to  the  spirit, 
is  the  hcnign  influence  of  that  divine  charity 
"  which  sufferdh  long  and  is  kind;  which  envieih 
Mi,  vaunteth  not  itself,  is  not  puffed  up— </o/A 
noi  behave  itself  unseemly;  seekdh  not  her  own  ; 
is  not  easily  provoked  ;  thinketh  no  evil,  rejoiceth 
not  in  iniquity,  but  rejoiceth  in  the  truth, — bear- 
dh  all  things,  believeth  all  things,  hopdh  all 
things,  and  endurdh  all  things"  The  more  this 
heavenly  temper  which  so  eminently  characterized 
our  Lord  and  Miister,  reigns  within  our  breasts, 
the  greater  will  be  our  peace  and  comfort,  both 
in  ourselves  and  among  our  companions.  ,  Diffi- 
culties and  vexations  which,  when  destitute  of  it, 
seem  almost  intolerable,  will  disappear ;  doubts, 
and  fears,  and  prejudices,  which  we  have  been 
secretly  harbouring  respecting  our  friends,  would 
flee  away,  and  the  sweet  serenity  of  'our  spirits 
would  shed  a  genial  and  invigorating  influence 
around  us.  The  bonds  of  civil,  religious,  and 
domestic  society,  would  thus  be  purified  and 
strengthened :  "  we  should  be  kind  to  each  other, 
tender  hearted,  forgiving  one  another,  even  as 
Qod  for  Christ's  saJce  hath  forgiven  us."  And 
as  "even  Christ  pleased  not  himself,"  so,  instead' 
of  nestling  in  our  own  selfishness  and  ease,  it 
would  become  our  primary  concern  to  imitate  his 
holy  example  in  doing  good  to  all,  and  contri- 
buting to  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  our  friends. 
''The  strong  would  bear  the  infirmities  of  die 
weak,  not  pleasing  themselves,  but  each  one 
striving  to  please  his  neighbour,  for  his  good,  to 
edification." 


SIR  JOHN  BABROW. 
(Cooeludad  ffom  page  699. > 

At  this  time  Barrow's  mind  was  much  per- 

Elexed  concerning  his  future  course  in  life ;  but 
e  was  too  manly  to  indulge  in  despondency; 
and  it  was  curious  enough  that,  through  one  of 
the  sons  of  this  wise  man,  came  the  first  opening 
of  which  he  felt  any  desire  to  avail  himself;  for, 
owing  to  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Oibson  of 
the  Bank,  he  obtained  die  situation  of  mathema- 
tical teacher  in  the  academy  of  Dr.  James  at 
Greenwich.  There  he  spent  between  two  and 
three  years,  afterwards  fixing  himself  in  London, 
vhere  he  communicated  instruction  in  mathema- 
tics to  many  persons  among  the  higher  classes  of 
goeiety.  In  the  course  of  the  year  1791  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  Sir  GkM)rge  Staunton,  who 
called  on  him  one  day  to  inquire  whether  he 
could  bestow  a  portion  of  his  leisure  in  instruct- 
ing his  only  son,  a  boy  of  ten  or  eleven  years  of 


age.  To  this  proposal  Barrow  gladly  acceded. 
'  I  suppose,'  said  Sir  George, '  you  are  practically 
acauainted  with  astronomy,  and  know  the  con- 
stellations and  principal  stars  by  name?  I  am  a 
great  advocate  of  practical  knowledge !'  Barrow 
answered  in  the  affirmative;  and  'the  coiistella- 
tions  and  astronomy,'  he  adds,  ^  brought  vividly 
to  my  mind  my  old  friend  Mr.  Gibson,  and  the 

fobe  and  the  map  of  the  Town  Bank  School ;  and 
was  more  than  ever  persuaded  that  all  is  for  the 
best.'  Thus  was  laid  the  foundation  of  a  friend- 
ship which  ended  only  with  life;  and  Barrow 
always  acknowledged  with  gratitude  that  to  Sir 
Ghsorge  Staunton's  unvarring  kindness  he  was 
indebted  for  all  the  good  fortune  which  attended 
him  through  life. 

A  few  months  later.  Sir  George  Staunton  having 
been  appointed  to  accompany  Lord  Macartney 
in  his  embassy  to  China,  in  the  capacity  of  secre- 
tary of  embassy,  and  minister  plenipotentiary^ 
that  gentleman  contrived  to  have  young  Barrow's 
name  placed  on  the  list  of  the  ambassador's  suit 
as  comptroller  of  the  household ;  and  this  arrange- 
ment filled  him  with  so  much  jov,  that  Tas  ne 
expresses  it)  he  was  'overwhelmed  with  delight' 

Previous  to  launching  out  into  the  new  world 
now  openinff  before  him,  he  contrived  to  visit  his 
parents  at  Dragleybeck ;  and  we  cannot  forbear 
noting  down  the  brief  sketch  he  gives  of  the  good 
old  couple  at  this  period  of  his  life.  '  I  found 
my  parents  happy  and  well;  but  my  mother's 
eyesight,  which  had  long  been  failing,  was  now 
quite  gone ;  the  principal  uneasibess  it  occasioned 
her  was  her  inability  to  attend  divine  service,  the 
church  being  a  mile  from  the  cottage ;  my  father 
and  mother  having,  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
never  missed  the  two  Sunday  services ;  but  my 
father  read  to  her  the  morning  lessons  and  the 
evening  service  regularly  every  Sunday.  The 
loss  of  sight  never  interfered  with  my  mother's 
usual  cheerfulness,  and  the  voung  ladies  of  Ulver- 
stone  were  her  constant  ana  agreeable  visitors.' 

Barrow  had  just  completed  his  twenty-eighth 
year  when  he  sailed  in  Lord  Macartney's  suit  on 
the  26th  September,  1792.  Our  space  will  not 
admit  of  any  extracts  from  the  journal  he  kept 
during  his  voyage  to  China,  and  visits  to  Chusan, 
Pekin,  and  Canton.  We  may,  however,  be  allow- 
ed to  quote  one  passage  which  bears  upon  the 
earlier  part  of  his  history.^ — Among  the  costly 
presents  sent  by  George  III.  to  the  emperor  of 
China,  were  several  vduable  mathematical  and 
sciendfic  instruments,  Which,  on  the  arrival  of  the 
embassy  in  Pekin,  ^ere  delivered  to  the  care  of 
Barrow,  in  order  diat  they  should  be  fitted  up  in 
the  great  hall  of  audience,  in  the  palace  of  Yuen- 
min-Yuen,  for  the  emperor's  inspection.  This 
charge  he  felt  to  be  a  serious  one,  when  he  found 
himself  surrounded  by  the  members  of  the  tribunal 
of  mathematics,  and  other  learned  personages,  all 
asking  him  qucsdons  concerning  astronomy, 
mathematics,  ko.  <How  often,'  he  excUums, 
^  when  among  these  people,  did  I  think  of  my 
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pcxNT  old  fnend  Gibson,  and  how  much  I  was  in- 
debted to  him  1' 

After  an  absence  of  two  years  from  England, 
Barrow  landed  at  Spithead  in  the  ambassador's 
snit,  on  the  6th  of  September,  1794.  Sir  €reorge 
Staunton's  house  was  now  his  home,  where,  besides 
the  instruction  bestowed  on  Mr.  Staunton,  he  was 
busily  employed  in  compiling  and  arranging  the 
materials  for  Sir  George's  official  account  of  the 
embassy  to  China.  He,  however,  obtained  a  few 
weeks'  leave  of  absence,  to  run  down  to  Ulvor- 
8t<Hie  to  see  his  parents,  whom  he  found  quite 
well,  and  '  delighted  at  his  safe  return.'  There 
he  found  himself  looiked  upon  as  a  curiosity ;  for 
at  that  time  it  was  by  no  means  so  ordinary  a 
matter  to  traverse  the  globe,  as  it  is  in  the  pre- 
sent day;  and  a  man  who  had  visited  Pekin, 
and  seen  the  emperor  of  China,  was  regarded  as 
a  wonder. 

On  his  return  to  London,  Barrow  resumed  his 
usual  course  of  life;  and  among  his  other  engage- 
ments was  that  of  accompanying  Mr.  Staunton 
three  days  in  the  week  to  Kew  Gardens,  where 
they  used  to  botanise  with  Aiton's  '  Hortus  Ku- 
vensis'  in  their  hands,  which,  in  Barrow's  future 
travels  in  South  Africa,  was  of  the  greatest  ser- 
vice to  him,  Kew  being  in  possession  of  specimens 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  Flora  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

Towards  the  close  of  1796,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  having  fallen  into  our  hands,  its  govern- 
ment was  committed  to  Lord  Macartney,  who 
immediately  appointed  Barrow  as  his  private 
secretary — a  nomination  equally  honorable  and 
agreeable  to  him ;  and  on  the  ^th  May,  1797,  he 
landed  in  Cape  Town  in  health  and  high  spirits. 
Here  a  new  ^>here  of  duty  awaited  him,  which 
he  filled  with  the  same  energy  and  diligence 
which  had  marked  his  course  throughout  life. 
Owing  to  the  refractory  state  of  the  Boers  in  the 
ooloDy,  Lord  Macartney,  on  his  first  arrival,  found 
himself  encompassed  with  difficulties,  which  were 
increased  by  an  utter  ignorance  of  the  geography 
of  the  country.  He  entrusted  Barrow  with  a 
mission  to  the  Boers  at  Gnuiff  Reynet,  which  was 
exploratory  as  well  as  conciliatory  in  its  object. 
Having  fulfilled  this  mission  most  satisfactorily, 
he  subsequently  volunteered  his  services  in  other 
expeditions,  with  the  view  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  people,  as  well  as  with  the  productions^ 
of  the  country,  and  ascertaing  the  geographical 
positions  of  the  various  settlements,  which  at  that 
time  were  most  imperfectly  known.  *  Thus/  he 
briefly  expresses  it,  <  between  the  first  of  July, 
1796,  and  the  17th  January,  1797,  I  had 
traversed  every  part  of  the  colony  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  visited  the  several  countries  of 
the  Cafires,  the  Hottentots,  and  the  Boejesmen ; 
performing  a  journey  exceeding  three  tJiousand 
miles  on  horseback,  very  rarely  in  a  covered 
wagon,  and  full  one-half  tne  distance  as  a  pedes- 
trian. Daring  the  whole  time  (with  the  excep- 
Him  of  a  few  nights  paased  al  the  Drosdy  house 


of  Graaff  Reynet)  I  never  slept  under  a  roof,  but 
always  in  a  wagon,  and  in  the  cot  that  I  brought 
with  me  in  the  good  ship  *^  Trusty"  from  Eng- 
land.' 

His  services  on  these  occasions  were  duly  ap* 
preciated  by  Lord  Macartney,  who,  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  appointed  him  to  the  situation  of  auditor- 
general  of  public  accounts,  civil  and  military,  with 
a  salary  of  £1000  pounds  a  year.  Barrow  was  so 
overwhelmed  with  surprise  and  gratitude  at  this 
unexpected  good  fortune,  that  it  literally  took 
away  his  speech  for  a  moment,  so  that  he  could 
only  bow  in  silence  to  his  kind  benefactor.  Soon 
afterwards,  the  narrative  of  his  African  travels 
was  published  in  England,  under  the  direction  of 
his  unfailing  friend  Sir  G«orge  Staunton,  who 
obtained  for  the  work  a  sum  of  £900.  But  this 
crowing  prosperity  was  damped  by  the  loss  of 
his  venerable  father,  and  the  subsequent  death  of 
Sir  George  Staunton,  who  had  deservedly  won  his 
most  grateful  and  affectionate  attachment. 

He  now  resolved  to  'sit  down  quietly  to  audit 
with  diligence  and  regularity  the  public  accounts^ 
which  was  an  important  part  of  his  duty;  to  many 
a  wife ;  and  that  being  accomplished,  to  look  out 
for  a  small  comfortable  house  near  the  town,  and 
to  become  a  country  gentleman  in  South  Africa,' 
'  Accordingly,'  he  continues,  '  at  Stellensbosch,  in 
August,,  1799, 1  waa  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Anna  Maria  Triiter,  the  only  daughter  of  Peter 
John  TrUter,  Esq.,  member  of  the  Court  of  Jus- 
tice, a  lady  whose  acquaintance  I  made  the  firsi 
week  of  our  arrival  at  the  Cape.  In  the  early 
part  of  1800  I  purchased  a  house,  with  a  paddock| 
0irden,  and  vineyard  attached^  named  the  Liesbeck 
Cottage,  from  the  river  of  that  name,  which  flow- 
ed past  the  foot  of  the  grounds.  My  house  look- 
ed on  the  west  side  of  the  Table  mountain  which 
sloped  down  almost  to  the  gate,  and  presented  a 
picturesque  mass  of  varied  rock  and  native  plants^ 
among  which  the  erica  and  protea  were  conspicu- 
ous; and  of  the  latter  the  argentea,  or  silver-tree, 
prevailed.  My  family  consisted  of  myself,  my 
wife  and  child,  an  old  nurse,  and  four  other  ser- 
vants. My  stud  was  limited  to  two  stout  canriags 
horses  for  drawing  a  curricle,  and  two  saddle 
horses.     I  had  an  Indian^  groom  and  a  helper/ 

'At  this  pleasant  home  Mr.  Barrow  passed 
about  two  years,  in  the  diligent  fulfilment  of  his 
official  duties,  as  well  as  in  attendance  on  other 
matters  connected  with  the  improvement  of  the 
colony;  but  in  1802,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
being,  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  th« 
treaty  of  Amiens,  surrendered  to  the  Batavian 
republic,  Mr.  Barrow  prepared  to  return  to  his 
native  land,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  child. 

His  services  at  the  Cape  had  been  fully  appro- 
dated  by  Lord  Macartney  and  General  Dundas, 
through  whose  influence  he  was,  shortly  after  his 
arrivu  in  Engknd,  presented  to  Mr.  Pitt  and 
Lord  Melville,  who,  on  their  accession  to  power 
in  1804,  gave  him  the  appointment  of  second 
secretary  to  the  Admirality.    On  the  occasion  of 
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ins  first  official  visit  ta  Lord  MelriUe,  he  writes 
thng: — 'In  taking  leave,  with  ez{Mre8sions  of 
gratitude  for  his  brdship's  kindness — ''by  the 
way/'  he  said;  ko^hing^  "  I  hope  you  are  not  a 
Sootehman  ?"  "  No  my  lord ;  I  am  only  a  Bor- 
derer— ^I  am  North  Lancashire.''  He  then  said, 
^  Mr.  Pitt  and  myself,  but  chiefly  the  latter,  have 
been  so  much  taunted  for  giving  away  all  the  good 
things  to  Scotchmen,  that  I  am  very  glad  on  the 
present  occasion  to  have  selected  an  English- 
man!" 

Mr.  Barrow  was  still  in  the  prime  of  life  when 
he  fbund  himself  pkoed  in  an  honorable  and  use- 
ful position,  where  (with  the  interval  of  a  fdW 
months)  he  served  his  country  diligently  during 
forty  years — a  most  eventful  period  of  our 
national  history;  and  he  says  in  his  memoirs, 
with  a  certain  degree  of  modest  eelf-gratulation, 
that  having  served  during  that  period  under 
twelve  or  thirteen  several  naval  administrations, 
he  had  '  reason  to  believe  that  he  had  given  satiB- 
laotion  to  all  of  them;'  adding — 'I  am  happy  in 
(he  reflection  that  I  have  experienced  kindness 
and  attention  from  all.' 

Amid  his  numerous  professional  duties,  he 
found  time  to  write  several  popular  works,  as  well 
as  to  contribute  largely  to  our  periodical  literature; 
and  he  observes  that  these  mental  exercises,  con- 
jointly with  personal  exertions  and  moderate 
habits,  had,  he  believed,  tended  to  keep  up  his 
^  flow  of  health  and  of  animal  spbita  much  beyond 
the  usual  period  of  human  exi8ten<3e.'  Sir  James 
G-raham  seems  to  have  truly  portrayed  his  cha- 
racter when,  after  having  perused  his  life  of  Lord 
Howe,  he  wrote  as  follows : — '  So  far  from  ex- 
claiming "how  can  my  friend  the  secretary  of  the 
Admindty  find  time  to  write  a  book;"  I  can 
qpeak  from  the  experience  of  some  years,  that  he 
never  neglected  a  public  duty ;  that  he  never  was 
wanting  m  a  kind  office  to  a  friend;  and  yet,  from 
a  wise  economy  of  leisure,  he  always  had  a  spare 
moment  for  some  useful  research  or  some  literary 
ooeupation.' 

Mr.  Barrow  was  also  the  xealous  promoter  of 
sdence,  and  lent  his  warmest  support  to  those 
gallant  men  who  perilled  their  lives  in  quest  of  a 
north-west  passage  in  the  arctic  seas. 

In  1835  he  was  surprised  and  gratified  by  the 
lionour  of  a  baronetcy  being  conferred  on  hun. 

Sir  John  Barrow  was  sml  full  oi  vigour  and 


with  a  piece  of  plate,  'aa  a  testimony  of  thdr 
penonal  esteem,  and  oif  the  high  sense  they  enter- 
tained of  ti&e  talent,  zeal,  and  energy'  which  he 
had  'unceaangly  diisplayed  in  the  promotion  of 
arctic  discovery/ 

With  such  preofe  oi  deserved  esteem,  the  ven* 
eiable  baronet  withdrew  into  the  bosom  of  his 
fiunily,  and  passed  the  evening  of  his  days  in 
peace^  and  yet  not  idle  seelusioa.  His  autobi* 
ography  was  not  completed  until  he  had  nearly 
accomplished  his  eightf-third  year;  and  it  is  now 
only  a  few  weeks  since  he  departed  this  life^ 
without  either  suffering  or  disease. 

On  the  morning  of  Thursday,  November  23, 
he  took  his  usual  walk,  and  on  tiie  evening  of  the 
same  day  he-exnired,  in  the  presence  of  his  be- 
loved wife  and  children — ^how  sincerely  lamented 
tiiey  akme  can  tell  who  knew  his  worth  in  pri- 
vate as  well  as  in  public  life.— CAom^eiY'^  Jaur^ 
nal. 


OOMPUnNQ  POWSB  OV  THE    DOO. 


energy  when,  in  his  eighty-first  year,  he  resolved 
to  withdraw  from  public  life,  and  'to  give  place 
to  a  successor.'  In  accepting  his  resignation,  the 
Board  of  Admiralty  expressed  their  deep  sense 
of  the  zeal  with  which  he  had  '  rendered  science 
subservient  to  our  naval  and  commercial  inter- 
ests,' as  well  as  of  his  assiduous  attention  to  the 
duties  of  his  important  office. 

Many  were  the  testimonies  of  regard  and 
respect  which  followed  him  into  the  retirement  of 
of  domestic  life ;  but  none  were  more  gratifj^ing 
to  him  than  an  address  from  the  arctic  voyagers. 
Parry,  Franklin,  Boss^  and  Back,  presenting  hm 


In  the  West  of  Engla^d,  not  ihr  from  Bath, 
there  lived  towarda  the  close  of  the  last  centoiy, 
a  worthy  cl^gyman,  who  was  as  benevolent  as 
he  was  learned.  There  were  turnspits  in  those 
days — a  most  intelligent  set  they  were,  and  Toby, 
who  was  an  especial  favourite,  was  a  model  of 
the  breed,  with  legs  worthy  of  the  Gaw  Chrom 
himself,  upon  which  he  waddled  after  his  master 
everywhere,  sometime  not  a  little  to  hs  annoy- 
ance ;  but  Toby  was  a  worthy,  and  he  could  not 
find  it  in  his  heart  to  snub  him.  Things,  how- 
ever, came  at  last  jto  such  a  pass,  that  Toby  con- 
trived somehow  cfe  other  to  find  his  way  to  the 
reading-desk  on  a  Sunday,  uid  when  the  door 
was  opened,  he  would  whip  in,  well  knowing  that 
his  reverend  patron  was  too  kind  and  too  deco- 
rous to  whip  him  out.  Now,  the  exemplary  Dr. 
B.,  who  thought  he  had  traced  a  smile  upon  the 
countenance  of  some  of  his  parishioners  on  these 
occasiims,  felt  the  impropriety  of  the  proceeding : 
so  Toby  was  locked  up  in  the  stable  on  Sunday 
morning;  all  to  no  purpose,  however,  for  he 
scrambled  through  the  shut  window,  glass,  lead 
and  all,  and  trotted  up  the  aisle  after  his  annoyed 
master  as  usual.  Matters  were  now  getting  sen* 
ons;  so  as  soon  as  he  had  on  the  Saturday  caused 
the  beef  to  revolve  to  a  turn  which  was  to  be  serv- 
ed cold  for  the  Sunday  dinner — ^for  the  good  man 
chose  that  all  around  him  should  find  the  Sab- 
bath a  dav  of  rest — ^Toby  was  taken  out  of  the 
whed^  and  his  dinner  was  given  to  him;  but  in- 
stead of  being  allowed  to  go  at  large  to  take  his 
evening  walk  after  it,  Molly,  to  make  sure  of  him, 
took  him  up  by^the  neck,  and  putting  him  into 
the  wood-hole  where  window  there  was  none, 
drew  the  bolt,  and  left  him  therein.  Toby  reveng- 
ed himself  by  disturbing  the  whole  famOy  wi£ 
his  inordinate  expostulatory  yells  during  the 
whole  remnant  of  Saturday  and  the  greater  part 
of  Sunday*    However;  th«e  W9b  no  Toby  dog* 
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ging  the  heels  of  the  snrplieed  ministor,  and  it 
was  ooncluded  that  the  sufferings  that  the  doegie 
and  the  family  had  nndergobe,  would  have  to^ir 
effect  Well,  the  veek  wore  on,  with  Toby  as 
amiable  and  as  useful  as  ever,  and  without  a  par- 
ticle of  sullenness  about  him — ^into  the  wheel 
wont  he  right  ch^rfnUy,  and  made  it  turn  more 
merrily  than  ever ;  in  short,  ^rlour,  kitchen^  and 
all  were  loud  in  his  praise.  However,  as  it  drew 
towaids  twelve  o'clock  on  the  Saturday,  Toby 
was  missed,  and  no  one  could  tell  what  was  be- 
come of  him.  The  boy  who  cleaned  l^e  knives 
was  despatched  to  a  distant  bam  where  Toby  was 
oocasionaUv  wont  to  recreate  himself  after  his 
oulinaiy  labours,  by  hunting  rats.  No— -no  Toby. 
The  sturdy  thrashers,  with  whom  he  used  some- 
times to  go  home,  under  the  idea,  fts  it  was  suppos- 
ed, that  they  were  the  lords  of  the  rat-preserve  in 
the  barn,  knew  nothing  of  him.  Qreat  was  the 
consternation  at  the  Rectory.  Hints  were  thrown 
out  that  <'  The  Tramps  "  in  the  green  lane  had 
secreted  him  with  the  worst  intentions,  for  he  was 
plump  and  sleek ;  but  their  camp  was  searched  in 
vain.  The  worthy  family  retired  for  the  night, 
all  mourning  for  Toby  :  and  we  believe  there  is 
no  doubt  that  when  the  reverend  master  of  the 
house  came  down  on  Sunday  morning  his  first 
question  was,  "  Any  tidincs  of  Toby  ?" — A  me- 
lancholy '^  No  sir,''  was  the  answer.  After  an 
early  break&st,  the  village  schools  were  heard — 
their  rewards  distributed,  not  without  inquiries 
ibr  Toby — and  when  church-time  came,  it  is  said 
that  the  rector,  who  walked  the  short  distance  in 
full  canonicals,  looked  over  his  shoulder  more 
than  once.  He  passed  through  the  respectful 
country-people  collected  in  the  uttle  green  grave- 
yard, who  locked  up  to  him  as  their  pastor  and 
friend,  he  entered  the  low-roofed  old  Norman 
porch  overhung  with  ivy,  he  walked  up  the  aisle, 
entered  the  reading  desk,  anil  as  he  was  adjusting 
his  hassock,  caught  the  eye  of  Toby  twinkling  at 
him  out  of  the  darkest  comer.  Need  we  say 
more,  than  that  afl;er  this,  Toby  was  permitted  to 
go  to  church,  with  the  unanimous  approbation  of 
uie  parish,  as  long  as  he  lived.  Now  if  this  was 
not  Sedation  on  the  part  of  Toby,  we  know  not 
what  else  to  term  it. — Braderip*8  Zoological 
Recreations. 


TRANSPORTATION    01*   COAL. 

During  the  week  ending  the  26th  ult.,  there 
were  transported  on  the  Plmadelphia  and  Beading 
rail  road,  41,929  tons  coal. 

In  the  same  time  there  were 
shipped  by  the  Schuylkill  canal  17,307  ^^ 
And  during  the  week  ending 
the  24th  ult.,  the  amount  sent 
from  the  Lehigh  mines,  was  25,357  ^^ 
making  for  one  week's  opera- 
tion 84,593 

Tons  An- 
thracite coal  sent  to  this  market 


CONVALESCENCE. 

B7  PU(SBE  CARBY. 

I  thank  the«,  0,  my  God  I  that  once  again, 
Under  the  clear  light  of  thy  loving  sky, 

My  unchained  feet  may  freely  tread  the  plain. 
Or  seek  the  nooks  where  quiet  places  Ue— 

And  feel  the  soft  air  of  the  spring,  as  now. 

Sweet  as  a  lovei's  kisses  on  my  hrow. 

I  thank  thee,  O,  my  God !  for  I  have  known 
Long' weary  days  and  nights  of  wakeful  pain; 

How  drearily  the  heavy  hours  have  flown. 
They  only  know,  who  languishing  have  Iain 

On  a  sick  hed,  and  learned  aow  mournfully. 

In  siach  a  season,  the  dull  hours  go  by. 

Yet  not  abandoned  to  the  solitude 

Of  my  unquiet  thought,  the  time  has  passed ; 
Friends— O,  such  faithful  friends— around  aoo  stood, 

Like  ministering  angels,  to  the  last, 
As  made  the  hand  of  chastening  seem  divine. 
Such  loving  hearts  were  drawn  so  near  to  mine* 

And  sweet  and  useful  lessons  hath  it  taught, 
That  solen^n  time  of  sadness  and  distress; 

For  on  the  unnumbered  ills  of  life  I  thought, 
Until  my  petty  sufferings  seemed  lesa: 

How  will  the  little  J  have  borne  compare  - 

With  what  uncounted  hosts  have  borne,  and  bear  I 

Down  on  the  damp  and  desolate  dungeon's  bed. 
Men,  innocent  men,  have  lain  for  hopeless  years ; 

Where  the  broad  fields  of  cane  and  rice  are  spread. 
Grow  harvests  watered  with  the  bitter  tears 

Of  the  oppressed,  whose  wretchedness  is  known, 

All-pitying  Father,  unto  thee  alone ! 

And  thou  hast  tried  the  souls  of  faiAifuI  men 
In  fearful  ways  that  mine  was  never  tried-^ 

What  countless  myriads  have  the  ages  seen, 
Martyrs  that  lived>  and  martyrs  that  have  died, 

Unconquered  at  the  trial  and  the  stake, 

Suffering  unmoved  for  faith  and  conscience'  sake. 

0 !  I  can  surely  never  be  again 
Forgetful  of  thy  mercies  and  thy  love ; 

But  rather  strive  to  free  my  heart  from  sin. 
And  fix  its  treasure  with  the  things  above ; 

While  the  sweet  burden  of  my  thoughts  shall  he, 

How  good,  my  Father,  thou  hast  beea  to  me. 

Nat.  Bra. 


XVIL8  or  Lirs. 

We  must  acknowledge,  that  all  the  blessings 
which  are  strewed  in  oar  path,  are  dispensed  by 
the  all  bountiful  hand.  But  when  we  direct  our 
attention  to  what  are  usually  termed  the  evils  of 
life,  we  find  them  generally^  if  not  alwayii,  the  re- 
sult of  human  neglect  or  depravity.  Thooeh  afflic- 
tion oometh  not  forth  of  the  dust,  neither  doth 
trouble  spring  out  of  the  ground,  yet  man  is  bom  to 
trouble  as  the  sparks  fly  unward.  The  sparks  fly 
upward  by  the  aspiring  tendency  whieh  they  them- 
selves communicate  to  the  elements  by  which  they 
are  surrounded :  and  man  makes  trouble  for  himself 
by  the  abuse  of  the  things  which  are  placed  under 
his  control.  L, 

WANTED, 

A  Friend  to  take  charge  of  the  Girls'  Select  School 
in  this  city,  as  Principal.  Application  may  be  made 
to  Rebecca  Allen,  Rachel  R.  Sheppard,  Hannah  R. 
Newbold,  or  Elisabeth  W.  Tatum. 
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SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 
EuROPS. — ^The  steamship  Europa  brinffs  news  to 
the*l  4th  alt.  The  cholera  .was  reported  as  increasing 
in  London,  the  deaths  for  the  previous  week  being 
152,  and  in  Liverpool  201.  The  growing  crops 
throughout  England  and  Ireland  are  represented  as 
▼ery  promising.  The  remaining  State  prisoners, 
O'Brien,  Meaj^ner,  McManua^  and  O'Dononue,  sail- 
ed for  Van  Dieman's  land  on  the  9i\i. 

The  elections  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  French  As- 
sembly, were  going  forward  quietly,  and  the  **  Mo- 
derate'' candidates  are  said  to  be  generally  success* 
ful.  Lamartine  has  been  elected  for  several  de- 
partments. The  cholera  continues  to  decrease  in 
Parist  the  deaths  being  reported  at  lew  than  thirty 
per  day.  The  total  number  of  deaths  in  Paris  and 
suburbs  since  the  breaking  out  of  the  disease  in 
Ist  month  last,  is  said  to  be  more  ,than  twenty 
thousand. 

The  French  army  entered  Rome  on  the  3d  ult. 
The  clubs  were  closed,  several  of  the  journals  sup 
pressed,  the  Assembly  dissolved,  and  the  city  de- 
clared  in.  a  state  of  seige.  Gen.  Garibaldi,  the 
Roman  .commander,  escaped  from  the  city  with 
10,000  men,  and  was  supposed  to  have  ^ne  towards 
Terracina,  with  the  intention  of  invading  the  king- 
dom of  Naples.  The  French  had  despatched  a 
force  in  pursuit  of  him.  The  Roman  Assembly,  at 
its  last  sitting,  unanimously  voted  the  Constitution 
of  the  Republic,  and  ordered  it  to  be  deposited  in 
the  capitql  as  the  expression  of  the  unanimous  wish 
of  the  Roman  people.  They  also  ordered  the  cele- 
bration of  funeral  services  for  those  who  had  fallen 
in  defence  of  the  Republic,  and  voted  their  thanks 
to  the  Triumvirs.  The  Pope  fled  from  Rome  on  the 
24th  of  nth  month,  1848,  and  the  Republic  was 
formally  proclaimed  on  the  9th  of  2(1  mo.,  1849. 
It  has  now  fallen  before  tha  combined  armies  of 
four  nations.  The  victors  will  probably  be  still 
more  puzzled  to  disuse  of  their  conquest  than  they 
were  to  gain  it. 

Venice  still  holds  out  against  the  Auslrianft.  From 
Hungary,  the  news  is,  as  usual,  conflicting.  The 
main  army  appears  to  be  on  the  right  banlc  of  the 
Danube,,  opposite  Comorn,  and  the  Austrian  army 
in  the  immediate  vicinity.  As  to  the  Russian  army 
marching  from  the  North,  under  Prince  Paskiewich, 
one  report  is  that  it  had  been  totally  defeated  on 
thebanksof  the  Theis»,iiear  Miskolez,  but  accounts, 
seemingly  more  circumstantial,  represent  that  the 
Russians  have  taken  Tokay  and  Erlau,  have  de- 
ipatched  a  division  towards  Debreczin,  and  are 
moving  on  towards  Pesth.  President  Kossuth  and 
bis  ministers  had  left  Pesth,  and  gone  to  Szt*gedin. 
From  Transylvania  it  was  reported  that  two  Rus- 
sian armies  had  forced  their  way  through  the  Car- 
pathians, and  entered  Cronstadt  and  Bistritz.  All 
acouats,  however,  represent  the  Hungarians  as 
extremely  enthusiastic,  and  as  enrolling  themselves 
in  immense  numbers  to  fight  for  independence. 

The  Baden« republicans  at  Rastadt  still  held  out 
at  tha  last  accounts.  The  war  in  Denmark  has 
again  turned  iu  favor  of  the  Danes. 

California. — Intelligence  from  this  territory  to 
6th  mo.  20th  has  been  received,  brought  to  Panama 
by  the  steamer  Panama,  which  arrived  at  that 
place  on  the  1 1th  uh..  and  from  Chagres  to  New 
York  by  the  Crescent  City.  The  operations  of  the 
gold  diggers  are  still  retarded  by  high  water  in  the 
streams,  and  the  average  quantity  procured  per 
day  by  each  man  is  not  now  generally  reported 


at   much  above  eiffht  dollars,  whi]e   some  few 

f9t  much  more,  and  many  find  little  or  nothing. 
rejects  for  turning  some  of  the'strea^nsout  of  their 
courses  wer^  in  agitation.  The  maiket  at  Saa 
Francisco  b  reported  to  be  glutted  with  dry  goods 
and  some  kinds  of  provisions,  though  other  kinds  of 
the  latter  still  conmxand  enormous  prices.  Very 
few  of  the  vast  niimber  of  vessels  from  the  eastern 
States  had  yet  arrived. 

Gen.  Riley,  the  military  commander  in  California. 
has  assumed  the  duties  of  Governor.  Whatf  has 
become  of  Gen.  Smith  does  not  appear.  On  the 
3d  of  6th  mo.,  Riley  issued  a  proclamation,  setting 
fotth  that  he,  ^*  in  accordance  with  instructions  from 
the  Secretary  of  War,  has  assumed  the  administra- 
tion  of  civil  affairs  in  California,  not  as  a  military 
governor,  but  as  the  executive  of  the  existing  civu 
government."  He  takes  the  ground  that  the  laws 
of  California,  not  inconsistent  with  the  constitution, 
laws  and  treaties  of  the  United  States,  are  still  in 
force,  and  must  remain  so  until  altered  by  Ck)!!* 
gress,  the  people  of  the  territory  having  no  right  to 
change  them.  He  recommends  the  eniorcemedt  of 
the  existing  laws,  and  the  election  and  appointment 
of  all  officers  recognized  in  them,  and  also  the  call* 
ing  of  a  convention  to  frame  a  State  Constitution, 
preparatory  for  |ui  application  to  be  admitted  into 
the  Union.  He^accoraingly  appoints  the  1st  of  8th 
mo.  as  the  day  for  holding  an  election  for  delegates 
to  the  Convention,  and  for  other  officers. — ^the  Con- 
vention to  meet  in  Monterey  on  the  Ist  of, 9th  mo. 
*'  Every  free  male  citizen  of  the  United  Stales  and 
of  Upper  Cklifornia,  91  years  of  age,  and  actually 
resident  in  the  District  where  the  vote  is  offerea^ 
will  be  entitled  to  the  right  of  sufftage.'' 

A  large  meeting  was  held  at  San  Francisco  on 
the  13th,  which  passed  resolutions  claiming  for  the 
people  the  right  to  organize  a  government  for  tkeir 
own  protection,  and'  calling  upon  them  to  form  a 
State  Constitution.  The  executive  committee  ap- 
pointed at  this  roeetine  deny  the  right  of  Gen.  Riley 
to  regulate  the  assenraling  of  the  Convention,  but 
for  convenience  sake  recommend  the  adoption  of 
the  days  named  by  him  for  its  election  and  meet- 
ing. A  meeting  at  San  Jose,  on  the  7th,  unani- 
^mously  fpproved  the  proclamation  of  the  govemot. 

CHOLERi..— Cincinnati,  —  Total  interments  for 
week  ending  24th,  45U,  cholera  252.  Qn  the  S5tli, 
interments  44,  cholera  19 ;  26th,  46  interments,  15 
cholera  ;  27th.  46  interments,  17  cholera.  St.  Louis, 
23d,  64  interinents,  3 1  cholera  ;  24tli,  35  interments^ 
19 cholera;  25th,  48  interments,  22  cholera;  26th, 
29  interments,  14  cholera;  27th,  26  interments,  10 
cholera ,  28th,  26  interments,  1 1  cholera ;  29th.  28 
interments,  9  cholera.  For  the  week  ending  29th» 
244  intemients,  11 6  cholera.  New  Yoik,  for  the 
week  ending  28Ui,  1352  deaths;  cholera  672,  an 
improvement  on  the  previous  week.  On  the  25th, 
131  cases  were  reported ;  2Gth,  160 ;  27th,  205  case^ 
28th,  154  cases :  30th,  189  cases,  81  deaths.  The 
daily  reports  of  deaths  appear  not  generally  reliable. 
Buffalo,  28th,  58  cases.  13  deaths;  29th,  84  cases, 
21  deaths..  Montreal,  28tlw,  2adei^.  Sandusky, 
Ohio,  26th.  15  casesy^io  deaths.  .Eioston,  for  the 
week  ending  26th.  105  deaths,  10  of  cholera.  Phi* 
ladelpbia,  25th,  41  cases,  14 'deaths ;  26(h,  38  cases^ 
9  deaths ;  27th,  34  cases,  8''deaths ;  S8th  26  cases, 
13  death.«(;  2»th,  61  casesr  20  deaths ;  30th,  39  cases^ 
13  deaths.  For  the  vfeek  ending  28th,  415  inter- 
ments; cholera  a8[diyzia  136;  do.  infantum  58; 
dysentery  38. 
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For  Priendt*  Review. 

OBSEEVATIONS  ON  THE  8TKICTXJRES  OF  TdB 
LONDON  £DITO&  RESFEOTINa  THE  A&BITaA- 
TION  MOVEMENT. 

The  artiele  from  the  lUaifltrated  NewSi  whidi 
appeared  in  onr  last  number,  may  be  ^oonsidered 
as  the  snm  and  Bubstanoe  of  the  arguments  which 
have  been,  or  ean  be,  advaooed  in  support  of  de- 
fensiTe  war. 

This  writer,  in  the  beginning  of  his  essay,  de* 
ckres  that  there  is  not  a  reasonable  being  in  the 
world,  whatever  his  conntry  or  creed,  who  woold 
not  denounce  the  .nation  that  should  make  war 
upon  another  nation,  for  the  purpose  of  robbery, 
aggrandisement,  or  revenge.  This  preliminaiy 
acmiission  gpes  &r  towards  granting  all  that  the 
advocates  of  peace  can  demand.  I  will  not  assert 
that  this  doctrine  is  invariably  true.  Time  has 
been,  and  may  possibly  be  still,  when  it  was  be- 
lieved by  some,  that  reUj^on  might  be  propagated 
by  the  sword.  The  relmion  ol  Mahomet,  was 
unquestionably  prc^pagated  by  foroe  of  arms ;  and 
some  of  the  conquerors  of  the  new  worid,  <^fired 
to  the  natives  the  alternative  of  the  Christian  re* 
li^ott;  or  the  calamities  of  war.  Still  Uie  doc- 
trine advanced  is,  no  doubt,  at  this  day,  the 
theory  on  which  the  governments  of  Christendom 
professedly  act  The  consecjuence  is  that  eveiy 
declaration  of  war  is  ostensibly  founded  on  the 
defence  of  some  right,  which  is  either  threatened 
or  invaded.  €k>vemments  do  not  usually  declare 
war  without  some  plea  of  injury  received  and 
persisted  in.  To  render  a  declaration  of  war 
acceptable  to  the  reasonable  part  of  the  nation 
whidi  issues  it,  they  must  be  made  to  believe  that 
the  contest  is,  on  their  part^  essentially  defensive. 
They  must  be  impresed  with  a  beli^  that  their 
rights  and  liberties  are  endangered,  or  actually 
ii&inged.  And  if  the  writer  Mfore  us  is  correct, 
there  is  no  danger  of  an  invasion  from  any  nation, 
whatever  tbdr  cohmr  or  creed,  unkos  some  ex- 


cuse can  be  found,  to  satisfy  theniselves,  that  the 
invasion  in  question  is  defensive  in  its  character. 
The  doctrine  here  admitted,  we  observe,  is  to- 
tally aatagcmistic  to  that  which  he  subsequently 
cites  with  a^robationy  from  the  lyteech  of  Loxa 
Palmerston.  '  The  sujj^sition  that  the  peace  0^ 
Great  Britain  would  be  jpreatly  endangered,  by 
tibe  prevalence,  among  foreign  nations,  of  an  idea 
that  they  were  too  much  attached  to  peace  to  en- 
gage in  war,  is  irreconcileable  with  a  belief  that 
the  people  of  Europe  in  general  would  denounce 
a  nation  or  ffo^^niment  wnich  would  make  war 
on  another  for  purposes  of  plunder  or  conquest. 
Let  us  suppose  a  nation,  such  as  Qreat  Britain 
or  the  United  States,  to  disband  their  armies,  de- 
molish their  fbrtifications,  and  confine  their  estab- 
lishments to  purposes  of  peace ;  and  then^  casting 
our  eyes  over  the  nations  of  Christendom,  sobeily 
enquire  from  which  of  these  can  we  reasonably 
expect  the  ferocious  invasions,  the  subjugating 
poucy,  and  the  reduction  of  peaceful,  unresisting 
citisens  to  slavery,  which  this  writer  has  presented 
to  our  view ;  and  which,  we  observe,  constitute 
the  basis  of  his  argument  Even  upon  his  own 
admission,  those  people  nowhere  exist.  Lord 
Palmerston's  assertion,  which  our  author  pro* 
nounces  to  be  pLiin  common  sense,  is  founded 
altogether  upon  the  supposition,  that  the  nations 
of  Europe  are  not  composed  of  individuals,  who 
would  aU  denounce  a  government  that  would 
ihake  war  for  the  purpose  of  robbery  or  aggran- 
disement 'y  but  that  we  people  generally  are  so 
destitute  of  moral  rectitude,  Uiat  nothing  but  the 
fear  of  resistance,  restrains  them  from  robbing 
and  subjugating  their  neighbours-  Would  Lord 
Palmerston,  or  the  London  Editor,  receive,  with- 
out displeasure,  such  an  imputation  on  the  govern- 
ment of  Qftat  Britain  f  5Vould  ^ey  wulmgly 
incur  the  odium  of  charging  the  government  ot 
any  civilized  nation,  by  name,  with  such  destitu- 
tion of  principle,  as  to  invade  their  neighbours, 
for  no  other  reason  than  because  they  were  too 
peaceable  to  retaliate  an  ii^ury  ?  We  may  safely 
assert,  that  no  sober  minded  man  would  make, 
specifically,  such  ^  charge  on  any  civilised  nation 
on  the  globe. 

A  nation  assuming  the  peaceable  attitude  suj^ 
posed,  could  not  be  attadced  u^n  vaj  pretence 
of  defence  or  restitution:  An  invasion,  in  that 
case,  must  be  made  avowedly  and  unequivocally^ 
fortiie  pupose  of  robbeiyand  subjugationt  a 
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proceeding  which  we  are  told,  eveir  reasonable 
being,  of  eyerj  colour  and  creed,  would  denounce. 
Thus  far,  be  it  obseWed,  the  question  has  been 
viewed  merely  as  one  of  expediency.  If  the 
Christian  religion  was  nothing  more  than  a  sys- 
tem of  policy,  to  be  modified  or  rejected,  accord* 
ing  as  it  should  be  found  conducive  or  destructive 
to  our  temporal  interests,  the  arguments  of  this 
author  would  still  be  obnoxious  to  a  fiital  objec- 
tion. The  consequences  of  the  peaceful  policy  are 
merely  assumed^  not  proved.  On  so  grave  « 
question,  even  if  we  go  no  deeper  than  to  political 
Qxpediency^  we  certainlv  ought  to  found  our  con- 
clusions on  a  firmer  basis,  than  vague  supposition. 
Facts  or  principles,  fairly  supporting  our  infer- 
ences, ou^t  to  be  adduced.  Unhappily,  the 
world  has  been  so  much  addicted  to  wars,  that 
few  examples,  of  a  national  character,  have  yet 
been  given,  by  which  the  danger  or  safety  of  the 
pacific  policy  could  be  tested.  There  have,  how- 
ever, been  a  few ;  and  the  evidence  of  these  few 
is  decidedly  favourable  to  the  cause  of  peace. 

The  long  and  peaceful  reign  of  Numa  Pompi- 
lius,  might  be  fairly  adduced  as  evidence  of  the 
safety,  even  in  that  age  and  country,  of  a  pacific 
policy.*    But  the  example  afforded  by  the  colo- 
nization of  Pennsylvania  is  conclusive,  as^far  as 
faicta  can  go.     No  historical  fkcts  are  more  clearly 
attested,  than  that  the  colonization  of  Pennsylva- 
nia was  effected  entirely  by  pacific  means;  and 
that  as  long  as  the  principles  of  William  Penn 
were  predominant  in  the  province,  peace  with  the 
natives  was  maintained.     Some  attempts  have 
indeed  been  made  to  explain  the  success  of  Wil- 
liam Penn's  pacific  measures  by  reference  to  the 
character  of  the  people  who  occupied  the  country 
in  which  his  settlements  were  made.     The  exami- 
nation of  that  subject  would  occupy  more  time 
and  space  than  can  now  be  afforded.     It  will, 
however,  be  sufficient  to  remark,  that  when  by 
the  influx  of  emigrants  of  different  principles,  the 
government  of  Pennsylvania  fell  into  the  hands 
of  men  who  adopted  the  usual  policy  of  the  world, 
it  was  soon  found  that  the  natives  of  that  province 
were  very  much  like  those  who  occupied  other 
portions  of  North  America.    At  a  later  day,  ^ome 
parts  of  Pennsylvania  largely  partook   of   the 
miseries  bf  Indian  warfare. 

It  would  be  an  unmerited  reproach^upon  Chris- 
tianity and  civilization,  to  assert  that  a  procedure 
which  was  effective  in  preserving  peace  with  the 


roving  and  pagan  tribes  that  occu|Hed  the  Ame- 
rican forests,  would  be  insufficient  to  preserve 
similar  relations  with  civilized  and  Chrisliao  na^ 
tions.  In  those  bari[>aroiis  and  exterminating 
wars,  which  marked  some  0f  the  early  settlementB 
in  the  western  world,  in  which  the  natives  natu- 
ally  considered  eyeiy  person  wil^  a  white  skin  as 
an  enemy,  it  is  well  ascertained  that  they  were 
accustomed  to  spare  all  whom  they  knew  to  be 
men  of  peace.  Bnrniff  the  great  rebellion  in  Ire- 
land, near  the  end  of  uxe  last  century^  in  which  re- 
ligious intolerance  united  with  political  animosi- 
ties to  imbitter  the  contending  parties  against 
each  other,  and  in  which  thousands  of  innocent 
people  were  slaughtered,  still  those  who  were 
known  to  be  religiously  opposed  to  warlike  mea- 
sures, were  almost  univeraidlv  spared. 

If  it  should  even  appear,  that  the  peaoefol  and 
unoffending  were  sometimes,  in  the  heat  and  con- 
fusion of  batde,  involved  in  the  same  butchery 
with  the  soldier  in  arms,  the  number  of  this 
character  who  thus  perished,  bears  a  very  small 
proportion  to  the  number  consigned  to  the  grave 
oy  the  contingencies  of  war. 

If  we  admit,  with  the  Buke  of  Wellington,  that 
nothing  except  a  defeat  is  more  dreadful  and  hide- 
ous than  a  victory }  and  reflect,  that  where  there 
is  a  victory  there  must  also  be  a  defeat,  the  eon- 
elusion  is  inevitable  that  war»  m  all  its  ai^Mots,  is 
dreadful  in  the  extreme.  Hence  it  would  seem, 
that  even  as  a  question  of  policy,  the  advocate  of 
war  is  bound  to  prove,  not  oy  vague  assumptions, 
but  by  unauestionable  facts,  or  unanswerable  ar- 
guments, that  a  pacific  policy  would  be  equally 
disastrous.  Till  this  is  done,  the  advocates  of 
inviolable  peace  have  a  right  to  insist  upon  gimg 
their  plan  a  trial. 

"Six  thousand  years  of  sorrow  have  well  nigh, 
Fulfilled  their  tardy  and  disastrous  course, 
O^er  a  sinful  world.*' 


*  The  early  history  of  Rome  is  niuch  disguised  by 
(Me,  but  it  IS  agreed,  that  the  reign  of  Nuroa  Pompi- 
lius,  was  eminently  peaceful.  Plutarch  observes,  «  We 
have  ao  accpant  of  either  war  or  insurrection  in  the 
state,  daring  Numa*s  reign.  Not  only  the  people  of 
Rome  were  softened  and  humanized  by  the  justice  and 
mildness  of  the  king,  but  even  the  circumjacent  cities, 
breathing,  as  it  were,  the  same  salutary  and  delightful 
air,  began  to  change  theij  behaviour.  Like  the  Ro- 
mans, they  became  desirous  of  peace  and  good  laws,  of 
cultivating  the  ground,  of  educating  their  children  in 
tranquillity,**  Scc—Li/e  of  Numa, 

This  was  about  700  years  before  the  Christian  era. 


And  during  this  time,  the  military  pdicy  has 
generally  prevailed,  imd  with  lamentable  results. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  ask  that  an  opposite  policy 
should  be  allowed  a  fair  experiment 

We  should  suppose  that  statesmen,  perceiving 
as  they  must,  the  deplorable  consequences  of  the 
military  policy,  would  be  ready  to  hail  with  de- 
light, any  expedient  which  afforded  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  diminishing  the  frequency  of  war. 
The  plan  of  arbitration  has  been  sometimes  tried 
with  success.  Wars,  when  brought  to  an  end, 
are  terminated  by  treaties ;  and  the  £uth  of  the 
parties  is  the  usual  guarantee  for  their  observance. 
Why  may  not  tareaties,  binding  the  parties  to  sub- 
mit their  disputes  to  arbitration,  be  trusted  as 
well  as  for  any  other  purpose  ? 

When  we  find  the  advocates  of  the  existing 
system  resorting  to  arguments  founded  altogether 
upon  the  consequences  which  they  suppose  would 
follow  the  abandonment  of  military  preparations, 
we  can  scarcely  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  diej 
regard  the  Christian  religion,  not  as  a  divine  in- 
stitution; or  a  revelation  from  heaven;  bat  as  s 
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qrstem  of  worldly  policy.  And  erenunder  this 
view,  we  may  be  justly  BurpriBed  iliat  men  of 
enlarged  and  powerful  intellects^  should  be  satis- 
fied with  arguments  so  intrinsically  weak.  This 
may^  however,  be  considered  as  evidence  that 
stronger  ones  are  not  to  be  found. 

After  all  that  has  been  said  upon  tjbie  subject, 
the  question,  how  far  the  principles  of  inviolable 
peace,  if  Carried  into  practice,  would  promote  or 
endanger  the  prosperity  of  nations,  has  actually 
but  little  connection  with  the  inquiry,  which,,  as 
believers  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  we  are 
bound  to  entertain.  The  real  question  is.  What 
do  the  precepts  and  doctrines  of  our  Saviour  and 
his  Apostle  eojdn?  We  need  not  enquire 
whether  offensive  and  defensive  wars  are  equally 
criminal— «nd  we  do  not  assert  that  they  are — 
but  whether  either  can  be  justified  upon  Christian 
principles.  If  the  maxims  of  our  Lord,  and  the 
spiriti  of  his  religion,  are.  irreconcilable  with  the 
prosecutions  of  wars,  either  offensive  or  defensive, 
we  are  required,  as  consistent  Christians,  to 
abstain  from  both,  and  leave  the  consequences 
to  divine  disposal. 

We  can  read  but  little  of  the  New  Testament 
without  perceivine  that  our  Saviour  forewarned 
his  disciples,  that  d)edience  to  his  mandates  would 
oft^a  subject  them  to  persecution.  He  even 
admonished  them  to  rejoice  and  be  exceeding 
glad,  when  men  should  revile  and  persecute  them, 
foft  his  sake }  assuring  them  that  great  was  their 
reward  in  heaven ;  and  reminding  them  that  in 
like  manner  had  the  prophets  been  persecuted. 
In  this,  a  doctrine  widely  different  from  that  of 
political  expediency  was  inculcated.  He  taught 
his  disciples  that  their  obedience  was  not  to  be 
measured  by  the  frowns  or  favoufis  of  man ;  and 
that  the  religion  which  he  offered  to  their  accept- 
ance, was  well  worth  suffering  for.  His  own 
example,  as  well  as  hiis  precepts,  inculcated  the 
propriety  of  avoiding  needless  exposure.  When 
the  crowds  were  pressing  upon  him,  he  directed  a 
ship  to  be  prepared,  in  which  he  sat  and  taught 
the  people,  who  stood  on  the  shore.  And  on 
seveial  occasions  he  escaped  from  the  irritated 
multitudes;  but  he  made  no  compromise  of  prin- 
ciple, ^ther  in  his  doctrines  or  his  life. 

The  professors  of  Christianity,  who  advocate 
defensive  war,  never  meet  the  question  fairly. 
They  all,  like  the  writer  under  review,  endeavour 
to  show  the  injuries  which  we  must  sustain,  by 
the  adoption  <^  a  pacific  course.  They  do  not 
attempt  to  prove  that  the  spirit  of  war,  and  the 
spirit  of  Christianity  are  reconcilable.  If  we 
enquire  whether  the  injunctions  of  our  Lord  are 
of  universal  obligation,  or  whether  they  are  to  be 
dispensed  with,  whenever  we  may  apprehend  that 
obedience  would  subject  us  to  difficulty  or  danger, 
the  .answer,  from  every  professor  of  the  Christian 
name,  would,  no  doubt,  be  in  favour  of  absolute 
obedience.  The  supposition  that  the  divine  re- 
quisitions are  to  be  observed  or  n^leoted,  accord- 
ing to  ourown  conceptions  of  sa&ty  or  danger, ' 


amounts  to  nothing  less  than  constituting  our- 
selves, not  the  Author  of  Christianity,  the  arbiters 
of  our  duties. 

It  may  not  be  impertinent  to  enquire,  whether 
the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  could  ever  have  obtun- 
ed  Sr  place  in  the  world,  if  the  Apostles  and  imme- 
diate followers  of  otur  Lord  had  acted  upon  the 
timid  policy  adopted  by  the  advocates  of  war. 
The  world,  with  the  exception  of  Palestine,  was 
overspread  with  idolatiy ;  and  in  Judea  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  new  religion  was  quite  as  intense  as 
among  the  pf^;an  nations.  If  they  reasoned  upon 
the  consequences,  their  conclusions  must  have 
been  cioincident  with  the  declaration  of  their 
Master,  that  they  would  be  hated  and  persecuted 
by  all  nations  for  his  sake.  But  the  magnani- 
mous conclusion,  that  they  ought  to  obey  God 
rather  than  man,  silenced  their  reasoning.  Here 
we  have,  in  a  few  words,  a  oonclusive  answer  to 
all  the  arguments  deducible  from  the  real  or  ima- 
ginary consequences  of  obedience  to  divine  requi- 
sition. Upon  no  other  principle  of  action,  could 
the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  have  been  promulgated 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago;  and  on  no  other 
can  they  be  effectually  maintained  ^i  this  or  any 
future  age.  An  attempt  to  elude  and  explain 
away  the  force  of  the  gospel  precepts,  by  con- 
siderations of  expediency,  is  an  attempt  to  de- 
grade the  doctrines  of  Christianity  into  a  system 
of  worldly  policy. 

Now  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive,  that  the  Lon- 
don Editor  has  not  undertaken  to  prove  the  com- 
patibility of  war,  either  offensive  or  defensive, 
with  the  tenor  and  spirit  of  Christianity ;  he  has 
even  admitted  that  Friends  ^^  derive  their  beauti- 
ful and  angelic  maxim,''  on  this  subject,  ^'  from 
the  gospel."  Of  course,  upon  this  admission,  it 
must  be  a  ffospel  maxim.  But  he  insists,  that 
^'  until  the  larger  half  of  Europe  have  religion 
and  wisdom  enough  to  practice  it,  and  j^ysical 
force  sufficient  to  deter  tne  wicked  from  making 
aggressions  upon  it,''  the  system  of  military  force 
must  still  be  relied  on  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace. 

The  purport  of  this,  argument  seems  to  be, 
that  the  pacific  maxims  of  Friends  are,  no  doubt, 
consistent  with  the  gospel  plan ;  but  they  cannot 
be  safely  acted  upon  yet.  We  are  not  yet  in  the 
millenium.  We  must  keep  up  pur  .military  esta- 
blishments, and  stand  prepared  to  repel  force  by 
force,  ''until  at  least  the  larger  half  of  Europe" 
will  agree  to  act  upon  the  principles  of  the 
gospel.  I  should  think  that,  upon  this  writer's 
theory,  we  must  wait  till  every  nation  in  Europe, 
if  not  in  the  world,  shall  adopt  the  pacific  system. 
This  is  nearly  equivalent  to  a  declaration  that  the 
Christian  religion,  would  be  a  ]beautiful  and 
angelic  system,  if  universally  embraced;  but  m 
long  as  any  nation  refuses  to  adopt  its  practical 
maxims,  all  others  must  adhere  to  a  plan  totally 
irreconcilable  with  its  principles.  The  writer 
would  appear  to  think  that  Christianity  was. 
introduced  into  the  world  too  soon:  that  even 
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yek,  eighteen  hvndnd  yean  after  it  was  offered 
to  the  acoeptance  of  man^  the  world  is  not  pre- 
pared for  its  reception.  The  world  haa  not  yet 
religion  and  wisdom  enough  to  practice  it.  It 
may  be  well  to  inquire,  whether  anything  but  the 
gospel  itself  will  ever  make  the  world  wise  and 
religious  enoa(^h  to  act  upon  its  precepts. 

''  King  Agni^My  belieTest  thou  ^^  prophets  f' 
I  hq)e  we  can  generally  answer.in  the  affinnatiTe, 
and  consequently  must  admit  that  the  time  will 
oome  when  wars  and  warlike  preparations  shall 
cease;  when  the  arts  of  war  will  not  be  learned. 
The  means  by  which  this  change  is  to  be  effected, 
are  unquestionably  furnished  by  the  religion 
generally  professed  in  Enn^  and  America*  If 
this  religion  is  entirely  and  essentially  paeificr— 
and  that  it  is,  is  attested  by  the  whole  tenor  of 
the  New  Testament,  as  well  as  by  the  af^llation 
assigned  to  its  Author  and  Head*-4he  Prince  of 
Peace-^en  whenever  and  wherever  this  religion 
has  produoed  its  full  e&ct,  war  must  cease.  '<  My 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  else  would  my  ser- 
vapts  fight,'^  plably  implies  that  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  cannot  be  established  bt  force  of  arms. 
A  dedaratioii  or  an  intimation  that  the  ^rorld  is 
not  yet  prepared  for  adopting  a  pacific  course, 
implies  that  the  peofde  are  not  prepared  to 
receive  and  embrace  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel. 

If  we  admit,  as  the  London  editor  evidently 
does,  that  the  pacific  maxims  of  Friends  are 
deduced  from  the  gospel,  the  question  of  war  or 
"peace  is  reduced  to  a  single  point;  are  we  to 
obey  the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  and  rdy  for 
protection  upon  divme  power,  or  will  we  entrust 
our  safety  to  the  strength  and  policy  of  man, 
regardless  of  the  doctrines  which  we  profess  to 
revere? 

The  question  will  probably  be  asked,  Must 
not  (nvil  government  be  sustained;  and  can  that 
be  done  without  the  aid  of  military  force  f 

The  full  investigation  of  this  subject  would 
require  more  room  than  can  now  be  spared.  But 
the  true  believer  m  the  divine  authoritv  of  the 
Christian  religion  will  readily  agree  that  this 
question  can  bring  us  back  no  rorther  than  to 
the  inquiry,  wh^er  military  foroe  can  be 
employed  in  consistency  with  the  principles  of 
Christianity.  To  assume  the  position  that  human 
government  must  be  maintained  at  the  expense 
of  Christianity,  and  in  violation  of  its  maxims, 
is  to  declare  human  government  superior  to  the 
obligations  of  the  gospel.  The  most  that  can  be 
safely  asserted  is,  wat  civil  goveniment  ought  to 
be  supported,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done,  in  con- 
formity with  ihe  spirit  and   maxims  of  the 


It  may,  however^  be  observed,  that  as  the 
government,  whatever  its  form,  is  essentially  the 
power  of  the  people,  in  whatever  d^ee  the 
prindpleB  of  Christianity  become  predominant  in 
a  nation,  in  the  same  degree  will  ttie  occasion  for 
physical  force  in  the  preservation  of  order  be 
removed.    When  the  people  mt  lai]ge  have  but 


littie  of  the  leaven  of  Chriatianity,  the  legidalifln» 
as  weU  as  the  execution  of  the  laws,  will  be  chid^ 
founded  on  principles  4)f  an  ojqposite  charaeter; 
and,  of  course,  obedience  to  those  laws  will  be 
unavoidably  enforced  by  means  acoordant  wiik 
their  nature  and  origin.  Cmd  and  oppressive 
laws  of  covrae  can  hudly  be  sopported  by  means 
entirely  pacific.  But  when  ttie  spirit  of  .the 
goipd  acquires  the  ascendancy,  ihe  legislatiow 
partakes  of  its  influence,  oppressive  hms  are 
repealed,  or  suffered  to  fall  into  desuetude;  and 
those  only  are  retained  which  are  mild  and 
equitable.  Hence  government  is  known  &r  the 
good  it  diffuses,  and,  receiving  tiie  support  of 
public  opinion,  requires  little  if  anything  more  to 
sustain  it  B.  L. 


For  Frlendt*  Rerlew. 

pEornrs  ov  ▲  daibt  vabm. 

Illustration  by  example  b  one  of  the  most 
powerful  modes  of  teaching.  It  is  universally 
conceded  that  the  farmer  labours  hard,  and  that 
his  gains  are  slow.  Not  a  few,  in  our  cities  at 
least,  are  apt  to.  believe  that  he  is  also  tardy  to 
adopt  the  daily  improvements  in  his  art,  and  too 
often  clings  tenaciously  to  the  practices  of  his 
fathers.  We  are  not  about  to  discuss  these 
matters,  much  less  to  find  fieiult  with  the  plain 
matter  of  fact  agriculturist,  because  he  does  not 
lay  hold.  With  the  hurry  of  a  steam  engine,  of 
everv  visionary  project  proposed  to  him  by  the 
crack-brained  philosopher  who  lives  upon  theory. 
He  eats  his  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  face,  and 
he  is  shrewd  enough  to  know  that  it  is  best  to 
be  well  convinced  that  this  sweat  wiU  not  be 
wasted,  before  he  expends  it  in  the  trial  of  head^ 
Ions  experiments. 

In  the  Transadians  of  the  Jfew  York  State 
.Agricultural  Society^  for  the  last  year,  is  an 
account  of  the  dairy  operations  of  John  Hotbert^ 
of  Chemung  county,  south  of  Seneca  Lake,  and 
not  far  from  the  Pennsylvania  line.  It  is  to  me 
very  interesting,  and  I  donbt  not  will  be  equally 
so,  and  not  a  little  instructive  to  many  of  the 
readers  of  the  Baview.  As  some  old  writer — 
perhaps  Tu89«r — ^remarked, 

<' A  little  farm  well  tilled, 
A  little  barn  well  filled, 
A  little  wife  well  willed," 

are  atnons;  Uie  really  valuable  adjonets  to  a  eoni- 
fortable  hving:  and  while  we  may  vest  well 
satisfied  in  the  matter  of  the  fiurm  and  the  hem, 
I  am  willing  to  hope  that  our  friend  Holbert  was 
no  less  fixed  to  his  mind  in  his  helpmeet  The 
statement  cannot  iiul  to  arouse  and  waken  up  the 
sleepy  fiurmer,  and  pkce  before  him  in  a  stroDf 
light  the  vast  advantages  of  a  good,  thetoo^ 
management  of  land.  A  Vuo/oqibmmx. 

The  fiwm  contains  200  acres  of  land,  vhiek 
wa0  fiumed  the  past  season  as  fellops;— I  have 
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kepi  and  mOked  40  eows,  and  txxj  gnda  pastai^ 
and  meadows  are  as  follows : — ^24  actes  of  wheat; 
8  of  buekwhest;  10  of  oats;  20  of  -oom  and 
potatoes;  2  of  sanmier  fiiUow;  40  of  meadow; 
74  id  pastofes;  22  of  wood  and  waste  land. 
The  soil  is  a  gravdiyloam,  with'  a  slight  mixtiire 
of  black  sand;  snbsoil  the  same.  I  use  no  roots 
nor  dope  f(«  my  oows;  all  that  I  feed  them  is 
liaj  and  grass^  and  com  stalks.  My  pastures 
axe  do^er  and  timothy^  and  hay  the  same;  and 
my  meadows  prednee  Irom  one  to  two  and  a  half 
tons  per  aero  per  ammm.  I  sow  plaster  dp  all 
my  pastures  and  meadows  every  year,  and  use 
the  Gaytoga  plaster. 

Brud  of  Com^*-^My  cows  are  flenerally  the 
common  breed.  I  have  a  few  that  have  a  slight 
mixture  of  Durham  blood  in  them.  Their  ages 
win  range  from  three  veareoU  to  twelve.  I  prefer 
a  cow  not  less  than  five  years  old  for  the  daiiy, 
and  as  mndi  older  as  she  winters  welL  I  change 
pastures  often,  and  iUnk  it  a  good  plan  to  ch^nge 
twioea  week.  Too  much  care  cannot  be  taken 
to  have  yomroows  well  watered  and  ttdted.  I  keep 
alarge  Watering  trough  in  my  cow  yard,  where  I 
very  frequently  observe  cows  drinking  large  ({nan- 
tities  of  water  immediately  after  coming  from  the 
brook.  I  keep  salt  lying  in  tile  yard  the-  year 
ronnd. 

Making  Bvtkr. — I  take  care  to  have  ^y 
ceUar  thoronghly  cleansed  and  whitewashed  early 
every  spring.  I  keep  milk  in  one  cellar  and 
butter  in  another.  Too  much  care  cannot  be 
taken  by  dairrmen  to  observe  the  time  of  churn- 
ing; I  usoalW  chum  from  one  hour  to  one  hour 
and  a  half.  I  put  from  one  to  two  pails  of  odd 
water  in  each  chum,  before  commencing  to 
chum,  and  one  pail  more  in  each,  when  nearlv 
done,  in  order'  to^  thin  the  mitt,  and  make  it 
produce  all  the  butter  it  contains.  When  dene, 
take  the  butter  out,  wash  it  throuffh  One  water, 
then  set  it  in  the  ceAlar  and  sdt  it;  then  work 
it  from  three  to  five  times  before  padtine. 
Bntter  should  not  be  made  quite  rait  enou^ 
unUl  the  last  working.  Thj^n  add  a  little  salt, 
which  makes  a  brine  that  keeps  the  butler  swtet. 
One  ounce  of  sdt  to  a  pound  of  butter  is  about 
the  quantity  I  use.  I  pack  the  first  day,  if  the 
weather  is  eool ;  if  warm,  the  second  day.  If  the 
milk  is  too  warm  when  churned,  the  quantity  of 
butter  will  be  less,  and  the  quality  and  flavour 
not  so  good  as  when  it  is  cool  at  a  {nroper  tem- 
pocatnre.  I  have  always  worked  my  butter  by 
hand.  Last  M,  I  bought  a  butter  worker,  but 
I  disapprove  of  its  use  entirely,  and  reeommend 
the  hand  ladle  in  its  stead.  In  packing,  I  fill 
my  firkins  within  two  inches  of  m  top;  then 
lay  a  dean  cloth  on  the  top  of  the  butter,  and 
put  salt  on  the  «loth  and  keep  it  covered  with 
fiMilt  and  brine  all  the  season.  Gkreat  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  let  the  milk  stand  too  long 
before  churning;  as,  in  that  case,  in  hot  weather, 
it  becomes  too  sour,  and  the  butter  will  be  seur 
dso,  and  in  cool  weadier  it  becomes  bitler;  all 


of  which  can  be  prevented  in  cool  weather,  by 
putting  about  one  quart  of  buttermilk  in  each 
pan  or  tub  before  straining  the  milk,  and  in  hot 
weather,  by  churning  as  soon  as  the  milk  be« 
comes  thick  and  moist  on  the  top  of  the  cream* 
I  use  the  Turk's  Island  salt  of  the  Ashton  sacks. 
I  have  never  used  any  of  the  solar  evaporated 
salt,  nor  steam  refined  salt  from  the  Onondaga 
salt  works. 

EiSferimenis. — ^I  tried  several  experiments  in 
makiuff  butter  the  past  season,  among  which  are 
the  following :— Gonunenced  making  mitter  about 
the  first  of  Apri^,  and  up  to  the  4th  of  May, 
made  512  pouncb  of  butter.  May  5th,  1848, 
commenced  packing  for  fall  market,  and  dosed 
about  the  15th  of  Dumber.  June  15th,  drew 
the  milk  from  thirty-seven  oows;  nioming'» 
mess,  525  pounds;  evening's  mess,  632  pounds 
of  milk;  in  all,  1,157  pounds  of  milk,  making 
three  pounds  eleven  and  a  half  ounceii  of  butter, 
to  100  pounds  of  milk.  June  20th,  had  three 
more  cows  come  in,  which  made  my  dairy  friU. 
My  cows  commence  coming  in,  or  calving,  in 
March,  and  do  not  all  come  in  until  the  middle 
ci  June,  as  was  the  case  this  year.  My  dairy 
was  not  fiiU  until  the  20th  of  June.  I  do  not 
rear  all  the  calves,  but  generally  save  a  few  of 
the  finest  This  year  I  reared  six.  I  keep  swine 
to  consume  the  buttermilk. 

I  drew  the  milk  from  five  oows  for  30  days  in 
succession,  commencing  with  the  28th  day  of 
May,  with  the  following  result: — ^I  made  248 
pounds  of  butter  from  five  cows  in  30  days. 
On  the  11th  day  c^  June,  I  drew  from  five 
cows  .187  pounds  of  milk,  which  made,  when 
churned,  eight  and  a  half ,  pounds  of  butter.  I 
chum  all  the  milk,  and  chum  by  horse  power, 
and  usually  churn  four  one-and  a-half  barrel 
chumff  at  once. 

On  the  8th  day  of  August  last,  I  drew  the 
milk  from  forty  cows;  in  the  morning,  I  got  508 
pou|ids,  and  in  the  evening,  519  pounds;  in  all, 
1,027  pounds  of  milk,  which,  when  churned, 
made  39  pounds  of  butter.  The  morning's  mess 
made  three  pounds  and  fourteen  ounces  of  bntter, 
from  100  pounds  of  milk,  and  the  evening's 
miBss  made  three  pounds  and  ten  ounces  of  butter 
frt>m  100  pounds  of  milk.  I  find  that  the  mom« 
ing's  mess  of  milk  made  four  ounces  more  butter 
than  the  evening's  did  from  100  pounds  of  milk. 
I  also  find  that  the  difference  between  the  morn- 
ing's and  evening's  milk  is  not  so  great  as  i^  was 
for  the  last  year,  for  the  reason  tbt  the  messes 
are  more  nearly  equal. 

I  find  by  chummg  the  milk  separate,  that  one 
of  my  best  cows  wiU  make  as  mu<A  butter,  as 
three  of  my  poorest  giving  the  same  auantity  of 
milk.  June  is  a  much  better  month  tot  making 
butter  than  July  or  August,  as  I  made  one 
hundred  and  seven  poun£  more  butter  frum 
thirty-seven  cows  in  June,  than  I  did  from  forty 
in  July.  I  find,  also,  that  one  hundred  pounds 
of  milk  drawn  from  my- beet  cows,  (that  is,  ihoae 
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that  give  the  richest  milk;)  will  make  one  pound 
more  hdter  than  one  hundred  ponnds  drawn 
from  the  whole  herd.  There  ia  more  difference 
in  quality  than  in  quantity.  For  making  butter, 
it  will  pay  all  dui^en  well  to  look  to  the 
quality  of  milk  their  cows  ffive.  One  cow  well 
kept,  is  worth  two  cows  poorly  kept,  for  dairying* 
I  am  inclined  to  thiuk  that  too  many  farmers 
overstock  their  farms,  and  consequently  keep 
their  pastures  too  short;  as  lands  that  are  kept 
with  a  good  coat  of  grass  on  them  through  the 
season  stand  a  drought  much  better  and  produce 
pasture  earlier  the  next  season,  and  cows  will  do 
better  on  them,  than  on  shorter  feed. 

Quantify  of  Butter  made. — ^As  I  have  said 
before,  I  commenced  making  butter  about  the 
1st  of  April,  and  up  to  May  4ih,  made  612 
pounds;  then  commenced  packing  for  the  &11 
market.  Made  in  May,  26  days,  747  pounds; 
in  June,  80  days,  made  1,186  pounds;  in  July, 
31  days,  1,079  pounds;  in  August,  31  days, 
l,0l6  pounds;  and  from  Septeim)er  1st,  up  to 
liecember  15t)i,  three  and  a  half  months,  1,948 
pounds,  which  is  about  the  close  of  the  season 
for  making  butter.  I  sold  my  dairy  this  year  to 
R.  Clearwater,  at  183  Washiugton  street.  New 
York,  on  the  30th  day  of  November,  for  23 
cents  per  pound,  which  amount  was  5,080 
pounds;  the  apring  butter,  and  butter  that  was 
sent  to  the  different  fiiirs,  and  the  butter  that 
was  made  after  the  dairy  was  taken  off,  amounted 
to  1,450  pounds,  the  whole  averaging  23  cents 
fer  pound,  amounting  in  cash  to  $1,492.24;  that 
IS,  over  and  above  familv  use — and  our  ^unily 
will  average  over  eight  m  number — and  which 
finally  males  an  average  of  $37.80  per  cow, 
including  heifers. 

I  sold  my  dairy  last  year  to  C.  Adams  tc  Co., 
at  224  Fulton  street,  New  York,  for  24  cents 
per  pound.  I  am  told  by  them  that  it  went 
south  and  stood  the  climate  well. 

John  Holbebt. 

Chemung,  Dee.  25th,  1848. 


For  Fricmlt'  Hcvlew. 
TEA    AMD    OOl'fBl. 

The  remarks  of  the  editor  and  a  correspondent, 
some  weeks  since,  on  the  uw  of  tobacco,  and  the 
enormous  amount  of  money  sunk  by  its  eon- 
sumption,  to  say  nothing  of  its  other  bad  effects, 
have  induced  the  inquiry  whether  the  same  ob* 
jeotion  does  not  exist  relative  to  the  use  of  tea 
and  coffee.  I  have  no  means  at  hand  to  ascer- 
tain the  annual  imports,  and  must  therefore  con- 
fine myself  to  a  rough  estimate,  which  perhaps 
some  one  may  correct  if  it  exceeds  or  falls  below 
the  actual  amount. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  single  families  to  pay 
from  twenty  five  to  fifty  dollars  annually  for  tea 
alone.  Every  person,  in  its  habitual  and  daily 
use,  probably  uses  on  an  average  four  pounds  a 
year.    If  one  half  of  thcfifteen  million  free  in- 


habitants of  the  United  States  each  consume  thia 
ouantity,  and  the  tea  costs  fifty  cents  per  pound| 
tnen  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  are  annually  ex- 
pended for  the  purchase  of  tea — ^in  ten  years 
amounting  to  one  hundred  and  fifhr  millions,  or 
more  than  four  times  the  whole  capital  of  the  old 
United  States  Bank. 

Here  the  inquiry  veiy  naturally  qnrings  up,  is 
not  tea  useful  or  necessary  as  an  article  ci  diet  f 
Tea  coDtains  no  nutriment — or  the  quantity  is 
so  small  that  it  is  never  taken  into  account.  Its 
stimulating  qualities  alone  recommend  it  to  daOy 
use.  Now,  is  any  advantage  derived  from  the 
habitual  use  of  stimulants  for  persons  in  health  f 
Physiologists  must  say,  no;  for  although  it  may 
impart  temporary  strength  and  hilarity  at  one 
period,  this  strength  is  drawn  from  the  common 
fund,  and  a  corresponding  loss  at  another  period 
is  inevitable — ^if  not  at  another  time  of  day,  or  at 
another  time  of  year,  then  in  the  decline  of  life. 
Nutriment  imparts  real,  stimulants  fictitious 
strength.  The  former  is  the  energy  given  to  the 
horse  by  feeding  with  oats ;  the  latter,  the  vigor 
imparted  by  a  stroke  of  the  lash,  produdng  tem- 
porary activity,  but  supplying  no  real  strengtlL 

But  frets  are  better  than  argument,  and  I 
shall  state  only  a  few.  The  frther  of  this  writer, 
when  more  than  fifty  years  of  age,  was  afliicted 
with  frequent  and  intense  headaches.  These 
were  relieved  by  strong  doses  of  tea  and  coffee. 
The  debility  produced  oy  daily  stimulants,  and 
the  disease  from  debility,  called  loudly  for  a 
repetition  of  the  stimulant,  to  effect  a  temporary  * 
cure.  But  he  was  induced  to  discontinae  wholly 
the  use  of  these  drinks,  which  he  did  mdually, 
by  increasing  the  quantity  of  milk  in  a^ixtore, 
unto  his  beverage  thus  became  toarm  milk.  In 
a  few  weeks  the  severe  attacks  of  '^  sick  headache'' 
entirely  passed  away,  or  became  extremely  rare; 
his  general  health  improved,  and  even  his  sight 
grew  so  much  better  that  he  was  compelled  to 
purchase  spectacles  of  greater  focal  length  than 
those  previously  usmL.  The  use  of  milk  had 
before  invariably  produced  headache;  now  it  be- 
came his  daily  bevera^. 

An  intimate  acquaintance,  who  had  also  been 
subject  to  freauent  attacks  of  <<sick  headache,'' 
abstained  wholly  and  suddenly.  The  withdrawal 
of  the  accustomed  stimulant  was  followed  by  in- 
tense headache,  which  lasted  some  days ;  but  not 
being  of  feeble  resolution,  he  persevered.  The 
result  was  improved  healtii  and  entire  freedom 
from  headache  for  years  afterwards. 

AnotJier  person,  thirty  years  of  age^  possessing 
less  energy  of  purpose,  commenced  a  discontinu- 
ance. A  severe  pain  over  his  eyes  soon  reminded 
him  that  he  had  removed  a  regular  source  of  tempo- 
rary viffor ;  a  strong  decoction  of  tea  consequently 
effected  a  temporary  cure ;  akid  inelination  and 
false  reasoning  combined,  satisfied  him  that  as  it 
had  removed  his  headache  its  daily  use  was  a 
positive  benefit. 

Mors  thttu  a  dceen  instances  have  ooomiel 
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vithin  tiie  aeqaaintanoe  of  the  writer^  where 
habitual  tea-drmkera  haye  renounoed  its  use. 
Nearly  all  were  deoidedlj  benefited,  and  none 
were  made  in  the  slightest  degree  worse,  perm^ 
nentlj,  in  health.  One,  advanced  in  years,  re- 
marked that  no  effect  was  more  striking  than  the 
lessened  irritability  of  the  mind. 

I  have  never  known  an  instance  of  a  person 
who  was  subject  to  regular  attadca  of  that  pecu- 
liarly distressing  malady  known  as  Uie  tick  nead- 
aduj  who  was  not  in  the  habitual  use  of  tea  or 
One  instance  was  however,  mentioned  to 


me  some  years  ago,  of  a  young  woman  in  very 
feeble  health,  not  a  '^tea-drinker,"  who  was  se- 
verely afflicted  in  this  way.  <<Sut;does  she 
never  drink  any  coffee  nor  teaf"  ''Only  once  a 
day,  and  that  is  quite  weak/'  But  we»k  as  it 
was  it  did  its  office,  until  a  total  discontinuance 
was  followed  by  a  perfect  cure. 

It  can  be  hardly  questioned,  that,  taking  the 
community  at  large,  the  use  of  these  drinks  i9  a 
positive  injury.  There  may  be  instances  where 
young  and  vigorous  constitutions  aro  not  sensibly 
affeotedi  or  where,  from  some  peculiarity,  little 
injury  may  be  apparently  produced,  for  many 
years.  There  may  also  be  instances  when  it  may 
not  be  expedient  for  aged  people,  long  in  the 
habit,  to  relinquish  its  use.  But  it  is  greatly  to 
be  regretted  that  young  persons  should  acquire  a 
habit  which  is  always  expensive,  and  nearly 
always,  sooner  or  later,  visibly  prejudicial  to 
health;  undoubtedly,  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
materially  shortening  life.  And  with  this  view, 
is  it  not  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  those  more 
advanced  in  yean,  whether  the  limited  influence 
their  example  may  afford,  is  not  worth  a  strong 
effort  to  free  themselves  from  the  habit,  inde- 
pendently of  any  consideration  as  to  their  own 
benefit? 

Throwing  entirely  out  of  view  the  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  which  tea  and  coffee  have  cost 
the  people  at  large,  what  is  the  amount  annually 
expended  by  that  comparatively  minute  portion, 
the  Society  of  Friends  f  If  the  twenty  thousand 
Friends'  families  in  America  pay  only  ten  dol- 
lars each,  which  is  doubtless  a  low  estimate,  the 
amount  is  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year — 
sufficient,  in  four  years,  to  endow  in  the  most  libe- 
Esl  manner  an  excellent  boarding  sdioolin  every 
Yearly  Meeting,  and  amounting,  every  ten  years, 
to  the  sum  of  one  million  dollars.  J* 


For  PrieaiU'  ]|«?iew. 

OaNXTHOGALUM    EMBELLATUM—- COMMON    STAB 
Of  BKTHLEHSM. 

We  read  in  the  Book  of  Kings,  that  during  a 
siege  of  Samaria,  in  the  time  of  the  prophet 
Slbha,  the  fiimine  was  so  severe,  that  the  fourth 
part  of  a  cab,  or  about  a  pint,  of  dove's  dung  was 
sold  for  five  pieces  of  silver.  To  most  readers 
this  is  probably  unintelligible,  as  the  article  re- 
erred  to  does  not  appear  iiaited  for  food,  even  in 


a  time  of  fisbmine.  The  following  extract  from 
Gallcott's  Scripture  Herbal,  in  which  the  article 
in  question  is  mentioned,  under  the  name  at  the 
head  of  this  notice,  may  perhaps  be  interesting  to 
some  of  our  readers.  The  passage  is  borrowed 
from  the  London  Friend. 

The  bulbous  root  of  the  omithogalum  has  at 
all  times  been  used  as  an  esculent  vegetable,  in 
Syria  and  the  neighbouring  countries.  Diosoori- 
des  savs  that  it  was  sometimes  dried,  pulverised, 
and  mixed  with  bread  flour ;  and  that  it  was  also 
eaten  both  raw  and  roasted.  He  remarks  further, 
that  of  thirty-six  known  species,  one  bearing  a 
yellow  flower  yielded  the  most  agreeable  food. 
Laurentius,  in  his  Euayon  bulbous  and  tuberous 
Roots,  says  that  in  his  time,  the  peasants  of  Italy 
and  the  neighbouring  countries,  often  roasted  the 
roots  of  the  omifliogalum,  and  ate  them  like  chest- 
nuts; or  lightly  l^led  them,  and  peeled  and 
used  them  as  salad,  with  Qil;  vinegar  and  pepp^. 
The  plains  and  viJleys  about  Samaria  abound  in 
this  pretty  flower ;  and  the  dearth  of  its  roots, 
during  the  siege  of  the  city  by  the  Syrians  under 
Benhaidad,  was  a  token  of  &mine  beyond  endur- 
ance. Jehoram,  the  son  of  Ahab,  was  king  of 
Israel  when  his  capital  was  surrounded  by  the 
Syrian  host.  He  was  passing  along  upon  the 
town  wall,  when  a  woman  shrieked  to  him  for 
help :  "  And  he.  said,  if  the  Lord  help  thee  not, 
whence  shall  I  help  thee  ?  what  aileth  thee  V  , 
Then  follows  that  tale  of  horror :  the  mothers  had 
devoured  their  offspring  for  the  famine  !  "  And 
it  came  to  pass,  when  the  king  had  heard  the 
words  of  the  woman,  that  he  rent  his  clothes ; 
and  he  passed  by  upon  the  wall,  and  the  people 
looked,  and,  behold,  he  had  sackcloth  within  upon 
his  flesh." 

The  omithogalum  grows  wild  in  many  coun- 
tries. There  are  sevend  pretty  varieties  in  Spain 
and  Portugal,  but  scarcely  more  agreeable  to  the 
sight  than  our  own  English  Star  of  Bethlehem. 


YIBOINIA. 

In  a  speech  recently  made  in  the  Yir^ia  Le* 
gislature,  in  favour  of  a  bill  to  incorporate  the 
Virginia  Goal  Company,  Mr.  Faulkner,  of  Berk- 
lev,  stated  that  the  coal  fields  of  that  State  cover- 
ed 21,400  squaro  miles  out  of  the  total  area  of 
64,000— an  extent  equal  to  that  of  Bn^d,  Ire- 
land, Scotland  and  Wales  combined  \  Cannel, 
or  purely  bituminous  coal,  abounds  throughout 
the  basin  of  the  Eanhawhis  and  was  so  accessible 
that  a  single  hand  would  dig  with  ease  two  hun- 
dred bushels  per  day. 

There  b  not  a  State  in  the  Union,  enjoymg  so 
many  advantages  of  .position,  climate,  8<S,  min- 
eral resources,  water  power,  everything,  in  short, 
that  may  be  reckoned  necessary  to  the  building 
up  of  a  great  prosperous  Commonwealth,  as  Vir- 
ginia;  yet  every  census  puts  her  lower  and  lower 
in  ^e  scale  as  compared  with  her  sister  States. 


Her  once  fertQe  fields  are  running  to  waste;  and 
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are  overgrown  witK  bden ;  her  rich  Taltejs  are 
m&nj  of  them  snffered  to  remain  in  thehr  native 
wildness ;  the  streams  of  her  mountains,  that  would 
afibrd  power  enough  to  turn  all  the  machinery  in 
the  world,  leap  in  their  courses,  and  glisten  in  the 
gun  the  same  as  they  did  three  hundred  years 
ago ;  the  mines  of  iron  and  coal,  that  lie  hi  such 
tempting  proximity,  and  in  inexhaustible  richness, 
ate  unopened;  her  people  grow  poor  and  her 
statesmen  are  talking  politics.  Why  does  Yir- 
dnia,  once  the  seat  of'  Empire,  the  moihet  t>f 
States  and  Statesmen,  present  such  a  marked  con- 
trast to  the  energetic,  well  directed  enterprise  and 
mrosperity  characterizing  most  of  the  other  States? 
She  is  a  slave-breeding  State;  and  that  fiust  tells 
the  whole  story. — Bt^edo  ExprBte, 


FRIENDS'  REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA.  EIGHTH  MONTH  11.  1849. 


In  the  34th  number  of  the  present  volume  a 
brief  notice  was  given  of  the  appointment  of  our 
friend  Thomas  Wista^,  Jr.,  as  (Commissioner,  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  totidjuet  and  superin- 
tend the  payment  of  forty  thousand  dollars,  M^hich 
the  government  was  bound,  by  a  treaty  of  last  year, 
to  pay  to  the  mixed  breed  of  the  Menotnonie  Indi- 
ans in  the  neighbourhood  of  Green  Bay.  Mention 
was  made,  that  in  this  delicate  and  responsible 
mission,  he.  was  to  be  accompanied  by  Alfred  Cope 
of  this  city.  We  have  now  the  pleasure  of  inform- 
ing our  readers  that  our  friends  have  been  enabled 
to  aceomplish  the  service  entrusted  to  them,  to 
their  own  satisfaction,  and,  as  they  believe,  with 
the  entire  approbation  of  the  people  for  whose  be- 
nefit the  labour  was  tmdertaken. 

As  the  Commissioner  has  not  yet  made  his  report 
to  the  Cabinet  at  Washington,  any  particular  ac- 
count of  the  proceedings  in  the  case  would  be  pre- 
mature, tt  may,  however,  be  mentioned,  that  it 
appears  the  President,  a  number  of  years  ago,  while 
holding  the  office  of  Colonel,  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  a  post  in  the  vicinity  of  Green  Bay,  and 
had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  frauds  fre- 
quently practiced  on  the  natives;  and  when  the 
treaty  in  question  came  before  the  cabinet,  he 
opened  the  discussion  by  the  remark,  that  he  wished 
to  have  a  Pennsylvania  Qnakec  to  superinte^od  the 
payment.  It  was  intended  that  tiie  funds  should 
be  transferred  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Green  Bay, 
and  there  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commis- 
sioner; but  some  difficulty  presenting,  he  returned 
to  New  York,  after  the  preliminary  measures  were 
tdken,  and  having  converted  the  whole  sum  into 
gold,  which  was  deposited  in  two  valises,  ^e  re- 
traced his  course  to  Green  Bay,  by  railroad  and 
steamboat,  where  the  money  was  distributed  ac- 
cording to  previous  arrangement. 


In  the  opening  of  th<i  first  council  held  with  the 
Indians,  our  friends  informed  them  who  they  were, 
and  the  object  of  their  visit )  acquainted  them  with 
the  friendly  intercourse  which  the  people  called 
Quakers  have  long  maintained  with  the  natives ; 
expressed  their  desire  to  support  the  same  amicable 
relatjions  with  them ;  and  earnestly  ad  vised,  them  to 
abstain  entirely  from  intt^xioating  drink  while  the 
business  on  hand  was  in  progress:  So  clearly  eon* 
vinced  were  they  of  the  propriety  of  this  cobneel, 
that  notwithstaikding  the  efforts  of  the  tradersj  who 
were  watching  for  their  prey,  the  Indians  remained 
perfectly  sober  throughout  their  protracted  session. 

A  curious  circumstance,  to  which  the  local  papers 
have  given  publicity,  occurred,  as  our  friends,  after 
executing  their  mission,  were  on  the  point  of  set- 
ting put  homeward.  The  steamer  was  expected  to 
leave  the  harbour  in  a  few  minutes,  when  the 
sheriff  accosted  Thomas  Wistar,  and  iaformed  him 
that  he  was  required  to  arrest  him  on  a  chaiige  of 
having  embezded  five  hundred  dollars  of  the  public 
money.  It  was  then  eveningj  and  they  had  been 
busily  engaged  during  thn  day,  yet  they  were  under 
the  necessity  of  spending^  dearly  all  the  night  in 
listening  to  the  chaige,  and  conducting  the  defence. 
As  the  Commissioner  was  the  otilyone  charged, 
Alfred  Cope  was  a  competent  witness,  and  being 
intimately  acquainted  with  every  part  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, he  gave  an  unequivocal  testimony  that 
every  dollar  had  been  appropriated  to  the  use  of 
the  Indians.  What  then  was  the  foundation  of  the 
chatge  ?  The  government  had  made  an  appropria- 
tion^ for  defraying  the  expense  of  carrying  the 
treaty  into  effect;  and  the  c<»nmiiB8ioner  was  at 
liberty  to  apply  to  his  own  use  any  part  of  that  sum 
that  remained  after  paying  the  actual  cost ;  andlie 
had  managed  to  keep  their  expenditures  conudera- 
bly  within  the  appropriation.  After  the  business 
was  finished,  some  women  with  children  applied  to 
him,  and  asserted  that  they  ought  to  have  been  in- 
cluded among  the  receivers  of  the  public  money. 
He  had  no  means  of  ascertauiiog  whether  their 
claims  were  just  or  not  ]  but  seeing  they  were  very 
poor,  he  placed  in  the  hands  of  thrise  tnutteesy  re- 
siding in  the  neighbourhood,  five  hundred  dollais 
which  he  had  saved  out  of  the  sum  allowed  for  his 
own  expenses,  directing  them  to  apply  this  dona- 
tion to  the  benefit  of  these  poor  people.  It  there- 
fore appeared,  that  so  far  from  embezsling  the  pub- 
lic money,  he  had  actually  given  to  the  Indians  five 
hundred  dollars  which  he  was  authorized  to  retain 
himself.  We  anticipate  some,  interesting  informa- 
tion respecting  this  visit,  but  must  wait  for  it  until 
the  report  shall  be  presented  to  the  Cabinet  at 
Washington. 


The  observations  respecting  the  use  of  tea  and 
coffee,  which  were  communicated  by  a  valued  cor- 
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iMpondeBt,  contain  some  sentiments  which  seem 
to  require  a  grain  of  aUowanoe.  The  Editor  of  the 
Beview  cannot  agree  to  place  tea  and  coffee  in  the 
same  category  with  tobacco.  The  latter  is  cer- 
tainly not  merely  an  artificial  luxury,  bnt  a  very 
great  nuisance,  as  now  used,  to  those  who  are  clear 
of  it.  It  may  be  readily  admitted,  that  if  strict 
economy  is  consulted,  the  cost  of  tea  and  cc^ee  is 
greatly  beyond  their  value;  and  that  they  con- 
tribute very  little  to  noarishment»  whaterer  may  be 
their  effect  upon  health.  It  is,  however,  to  be  re* 
membered,  that  before  these  articles  were  intro- 
duced, wines  of  some  kind  were  frequently,  if  not 
commonly,  brought  upon  the  breakfast  table ;  and 
that  tea  and  coffee  have  had  the  honour  of  banish- 
ing intoxicating  beverage  from  our  morning  and 
evening  repasts.  As  a  substitute  for  inebriating 
liquids,  tea  and  coffee  may  be  regarded  as  good 
things,  tf  the  temperance  law  has  become  suf-. 
ficiently  established  to  dispense  with  the  substitute, 
we  may  go  on  to  the  exclnsion  of  these  also.  The 
practice  which  many  of  our  young  people  have 
adopted,  of  moistening  their  solid  food  with  the 
beverage  of  nature,  is  certainly  commendable  ]  and 
if  found  conducive  to  health  and  longevity,  we  may 
hope  for  its  geneml  adoption. 


Marbixd,— At  Friends'  Meeting  House  on  Mul- 
berry street,  on  the  2d  inst.,  Johv  J.  Lttub  to 
Ajtna  Rkev£s,  both  of  this  city. 


HAYERFORD  SCHOOL. 

The  Winter  Term  will  commence  on  Fourth  day, 
the  10th  of  Tenth  month  next.  It  is  important  that 
eariy  application  be  made  for  those  who  desire  to 
enter  the  school  at  the  time.  No  student  is  admit- 
ted for  less  than  one  year.  Circulars,  stating  the 
terms  and  other  infonnation  required  by  parents^ 
may  ^e  had  on  application  to  Charles  Yarnall, 
Secretary  of  the  Hoard  of  Managers,  No.  39  Mar- 
ket St.,  Philadelphia. 

tth  mo.  S5th. 


Died, — At  her  residence  in  this  city,  on  Seventh 
day,  the  4tb  inst..  Mart  R.  Carpenter,  a  member 
of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting,  and  widow  of 
the  kte  William  Carpenter,  of  Salem,  N.  J.,  in  the 
7l8t  year  of  her  age.^ 

.  In  this  city,  Eighth  month  3dy  1849/ Re- 
becca Webb,  8r.,  in  the  90th  year  of  her  ag».  This 
a£[ed  Friend  had  been  for  about  forty  two  years  the 
widow  of  John  Webb,  a  valued  minister  of  North 
Meeting,  and  was  the  survivor  of  those  whose  sig- 
natures (242  in  number*)  were  appended  in  1784 
to  the  Certificates  mnted  to  Rebecca  Jones.  She 
had  outlived  nearly  all  the  companions  of  her 
youth,  but  was  solaced  and  supported  to  the  end  of 
her  race  by  her  one  unikiling  Friend.  Drawn  by 
early  conviction  to  the  relisioos  Soeiety  of  Friends, 
she  vras  concerned  that  her  descendants  shonla 
adhere  to  it  and  its  principles.  We  trust  that  it 
may  be  said  she  loved  the  Lord  Jesus  in  sincerity, 
and  she  was  earnest  in  declaring  her  faith  that 
"there  is  no  other  name  given  under  Heaven 
whereby  we  can  be  saved.'^  During  her  declining 
health  her  humility  and  patience  were  sweet  and 
instructive,  and  many  precious  expressions  at  vari- 
ous times  afford  to  ner  friends  the  consoling  trust 
that  she  is  now,  through  adorable  mercy,  gathered 
with  the  redeemed  ones,  "  who  have  come  out  of 

§nat  tribulation,^^  having  their  robes  made  white 
y  the  only  cleansing  process  which  Divine  Reve- 
lation has  made  known  to  man. 

•See  vol.  !>  p.  81%  of.this  Journal. 


EPISTLE  01*  OEOftOE  FOX.      1667. 
Cwutmmg  the  worship  of  .God* 

There  waa  a  worship  at  Jerasalem;  and  a 
worship  at  the  mountain^  where.  Jacobus  well 
was. 

Jaoob  trent  down  into  Egypt  with  his  fionily, 
and  he  died  in  Bgypt,  and  his  sons  carried  him 
oat  of  Egypt^  and  buried  him  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,  in  his  grand-father  Abraham's  bnryins- 
plaoe;  and  aft^  several  hundred  yearethe  ohu- 
dren  of  Israel  came  out  of  Egypt  into  the  land  of 
Canaan,  and  there  they  built  cferusalem  and  the 
temple;  and  there  was  but  one  temple  in  the 
whole  world  commanded  of  Gt)d)  and  that  was  at 
Jerusalem.  And  before,  in  the  days  of  Jaoob, 
there  was  a  worship  set  up  at  the  mountain,  near 
unto  Samaria^  where  Jacob  digged  a  well.  There* 
fore  when  the  woman  of  Samaria  came  out  to 
fetfeh  water  at  JaeoVs  well,  the  woman  reasoned 
with  Christ  about  worship,  and  she  said — Our 
fathers  worshipped  at  this  mountain,  but  others  at 
Jerusalem :  and  Christ  answered  her  again :  The 
hour  cometh,  that  neither  at  Jerusalem,  nor  at 
this  mountain  shall  Qod  be  worshipped. 

There  He  denies  the  eontinuance  of  these  two 
publieplaoes  of  worship ;  and  when  He  had  done 
that,  He  sets  up  another  worslup,  for  He  said, 
Ood  was  a  Sjnrit,  and  they  that  worshipped  Him, 
must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth ;  for  the 
hour  eometh,  and  now  is,  that  God  seeks  such  to 
worship  Him.  And  this  worship  He  set  up,  and 
preached  up  above  sixteen  hundred  years  since } 
many  hundred  years  before  Mass-boek,  Common- 
Prayer  bock,  &reOtor^,  or  Church  Fkith  were. 
And  this  was  the  public  worship  that  Christ  set 
up  in  the  Spirit  and  in  the  Truth ;  for  Ood  is  a 
Spirit,  and  Bach  He  sought  to  worship  Him,  as 
worshipped  Him  in  spirit  and  truth.  So  all  lire 
to  mind  the  wordiip  that  God  seeks,  and  not  the 
worship  that  men  seek.  And  Chriirti  said,  that 
the  temple  should  be  Uirown  down,  und  the  city 
of  Jerusalem ;  and  the  Jews  scattered  over  all 
nations.  And  the  apostle  saith :  <^  He  is  not  a 
Jew  that  is  one  outmrdly,  but  he  is  a  Jew  that 
is  one  inwardly,  in  the  spirit,  and  not  of  the 
letter ;  for  the  letter  killetib,  but  the  Spirit  makes 
alive.''  What,  cries  the  world,  do  you  deny 
temple  worship  t  Nay ;  we  say  eveij  man  and 
woman  must  come  into  the  temple,  if  he  worship 
God  in  the  Sjnrit  and  Truth.  For,  do  not  you 
know  that  your  bodies  are  the  tempka  of  the 
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Holy  Gtbostf  which  is  the  Holy  Spirit  ?  And 
can  any  worship  Grod,  who  is  a  Spirit,  in  the 
Truth,  but  thej  must  come  to  the  Spirit  and  the 
Truth  of  God  in  their  own  hearts  f  Here  we  set 
up  the  pnblic  and  temple  worship,  which  Christ 
set  up,  which  every  man  and  woman  in  the  world 
must  come  tO)  Truth  in  the  inward  ^rts,  and  the 
Spirit  of  God  within  them,  and  worship  in  the 
Spirit.  y 

And  this  is  the  public  and  universal  worship ; 
and  this  brings  every  man  and  woman  in  Uie 
world  to  Truth,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  in  their 
own  hearts.  And  so  this  brings  all  to  know  their 
bodies  to  be  the  temples  of  Sie  Soly  Spirit^  in 
which  they  worship,  as  the  Jew  outwardly  worship- 
ped in  his  outward  temple. 

And  they  that  offered  in  the  Jews'  temple, 
were  to  wear  the  holy  garments ;  so  are  you  to 
do  that  are  the  true  Christians,  and  are  called  a 
royal  priesthood.  What !  are  all  true  Christians 
priests?  Yes.  What!  are  women  priests?  Yes; 
women  priests.  And ,  can  men  and  women  offer 
sacrifices  without  they  wear  the  holy  garments  ? 
No.  What  are  the  holy  garments  men  and 
women  must  wear  ?  The  fine  linen ;  and  they 
must  go  in  white.  What,  is  this  the  priest's  sur- 
plice ?  Nay  'j  the  surplice  got  up  when  the  fine 
Unen,  the  rightieousness  of  saints,  and  going  in 
white,  were  lost.  What  is  the  fine  linen  and 
going  in  white,  that  this  roya^  priesthood  must 
wear)  which  are  the  royal  garments  ?  It  is  ths 
righteousness  of  Christ,  whidi  is  the  righteousnese 
of  the  saints ;  this  is  the  royal  garment  of  the 
royal  priesthood,  which  eveiy  one  must  put  on, 
men  and  women ;  so  every  one  put  on  your  robes, 
put  on  your  garments^  the  righteousness  of  Christ, 
as  a  cloak,  that  you  may  offer  to  the  Lord  an 
offering  in  righteousness.  You  Uiat  are  sensible 
of  the  liord  s  mercies,  offer  to  Him  his  praise, 
his  ^oiy  and  honour,  his  spiritual  sacrifice  in 
your  temple,  as.  the  sweet  odours,  myrrh  and 
firankincense.  And  when  the  Jews'  temple  was 
cleansed,  and  the  rubbish  cast  out  of  it,  the  glory 
of  the  Lord  filled  the  tempW.  And  when  your 
temples  are  cleansed,  and  the  rubbish  cast  out  of 
your  temples  by  yonr  High-priest,  Jesus  Christ, 
who  destroys  the  devil  and  his  works,  you  will 
witness  a  renewing  up  into  the  image  of  God, 
into  righteousness  and  holiness.  So  here  you  are 
a  royal  priesthood,  offering  up  the  ^iritual  sacri- 
fices. And  was.  not  the  Jew  outward,  to  have 
file  and  lamps  bum  always  in  his  temple  ?  And 
arc  not  the  Jews  in  spirit  always  to  have  the 
Word,  which  is  a  fire  in  their  temple,  and  the 
Light  of  Christ  ?  For  doth  not  Christ  say,  have 
oil  in  your  lamps  ?  And  were  not  their  bodies 
that  kmp  ?  And  was  there  not  to  be  salt  in  the 
Jew's  temple,  to  season  their  sacrifices?  And 
so,  are  not  you  to  have  always  salt  in  yourselves 
(doth  not  Christ  say  so  ?)  by  which  you  may 
savour  and  be  seasoned,  that  all  your  sacrifices 
may  be  seasoned  with  salt  ?  And  so  Chnst  ends 
all  the  types,  figures,  and  shadows,,  and  variable 


thingiB  that  were  ^en  to  man  since  the  fiftU,  and 
held  up  by  the  law,  which  law  of  God  they  were 
not  to  add  to,  nor  take  from,  and  which  stood 
very  nigh  two  thousand  years.    This  law  served 
till  Christ  came,  and  was  good  in  its  place,  and 
was  added  because  of  transgression ;  but  Christ 
is  come,  who  was  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteous- 
ness' sake,  to  every  one  that  believes;  and  in 
Christ  is-  no  shadow,  variableness,  nor  turning  : 
for  He  was  before  shadows  were,  glorified  with 
the  Father  before  the  world  be^ ;  the  First 
and  the  Last,  the  Beginning  and  Ending,  the 
Top  and  Comer  Stone,  the  cmef  Master  Bimdery 
the  Elect  and  Precious  One,  whom  all  the  build* 
ers  in  all  ages  rejec^,  that  were  of  men,  and  by 
men,  and  from  men ;  whom  the  heirs  of  the  world 
Cast'  out,  and  could  not  abide  that  He  should 
reign,  whose  right  it  is.    But  Christ  is  King  of 
kings,  and  Lord  of  lords,  above  all  principalities, 
powers,  and  thrones  is  He  ascended ;  He  opens 
and  no  man  ihttta,  and  ^kuts  andno  man  opmt; 
so  Him  that  opens  to  you  by  his  light,  whofilleth 
your  Umps  widi  oil  of  gladness,  none  can  shut 
out  from  yon. 


From  tbe  Botlon  Chronotjpe. 
6T0BY  OF  JELLSN  CRAFTS. 

In  a  city  about  nine  hundred  miles  south  of 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  Ellen  Crafts  was  held 
as  a  slave.  Because  we  find  her  in  this  degrad- 
ing condition,  let  it  not  be  understood  that  she  is 
a  negro.  Ellen  Craf^,  though  a  slave,  is  white; 
or,  rather  to  be  strictly  correct>  a  brunette.  She 
is  now  about  nineteen  or  twenty  years  of  age,  and  • 
will  readily  pass  in  any  circle  as  a  dark-^^oloured 
white  girl. .  Girls  dark  as  Ellen,  areas  often  met 
with,  as  those  of  fairer  skins.  Firmness,  intelli- 
gence and  perseverance  are  distinctly  and  impres- 
sively marked  upon  her  countenance.  Her  hair 
is  long,  straight,  and  daik-colored,  nose  promi- 
nent, eyes  dark,  large  and  expressive.  We  are 
thus  particular,  to  show  her  connection  with  the 
Anglo-S^on,  and  to  show  how  little  there  is,  of 
any  feature,  by  which  the  enslaved  race  is  so 
readily  recognized. 

In  the  city  from  which  Ellen  fled,  she  acted 
as  body  servant  or  slave  to  anotlier  young  woman, 
possibly  her  sister— for  our  knowledge  of  the 
^^patriarchal  institution ''  leads  readily  and  na- 
turally to  that  inference. 

While  in  this  situation  she  married.  The 
union  contracted  by  Ellen  proved  to  be  a  happy 
one.  The  husband,  William,  has  proved  himself 
to  be  every  way  worthy  of  her.  By  his  industiy, 
and  by  turning  night  into  day,  he  contrived  to 
procure  enough  money  to  puit^hase  a  portion  of 
his  time  from  the  man  who  claimed  him.  It  cost 
William  all  he  had,  but  it  procured  him  privi- 
leges which  enabled  him,  by  assiduous  applica- 
tion, to  lay  by  another  store — a  larger  portion  of 
which,  the  lion's  share,  went  to  sweU  the  master's 
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ill-gotten  gainsy — ^for  new  and  dear-bought  prin* 


By  dint  of  saving  and  Btarving,  William  con* 
tmed.  to  aocumnkte  for  himself  imd  wife  enough 
to  purdiase  for  each  many  little  comforts  and 
privileges.  They  were  thus  enabled  to  ameliorate 
their  condition^  and  were,  for  a  time,  happy. 
Though  not  permitted  to  see.  each  other  oftener 
than  once  a  week,  they  had  many  secret  meetings. 

Thoughts  of  their  condition,  their  hard  lot, 
mingled  with  unavailing  regrets,  without  doubt, 
were  the  principal  ones  ezohimged  between  them. 
But  this  condition  they  were  constrained  to  en- 
dure^ almost  joyftdly,  in  view  of  the  greater  de- 
privation and  sufierings  of  their  fellow  slaves. 

Privileges  like  these,  however,  were  destined 
to  bear  their  rich  harvest  Thoughts  of  liberty 
are  never  long  absent  from  a  slave  or  prisoner. 
Hope  beckons  forever,  even  through  sorest  ills. 
This  was  the  great  subject  between  Ellen  and 
William.  In  ttie  long,  lone  hours  of  Ae  night, 
that  were  but  ushering  in,  to  them,  another  day 
of  bondage,  the  Spuit  of  Liberty  visited  them. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  they  could  have  escaped 
from  the  dty  in  which  they  were.  But  whiuier 
could  they  flee  f  Without  a  place,  without  m^ans 
of  support,  hunted  by  every  slave-catcher,  <<like 
the  partridge  upon  the  mountains,'^  surrounded 
by  enemies,  their  capture  was  certain ;  and  stripes, 
separation,  accumulated  woes,  would  be  their  lot 

These  considerations  fiUed  their  hearts  with 
sadness.  But  liberty,  ever  bright  and  fur,  bade 
them  hope  on.  For  many  weeks  they  thought 
over  every  plan  of  escape  which  promised  success) 
but  could  find  none. 

They  had  heard  vaguely  of  the  Abolitionists  of 
the  North;  but  they  had  been  represented  to 
them  as  monsters  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the 
slave^^lrtver  himself,  and  their  hopes  led  them  not 
that  way.  Still  they  would  inquire  concerning 
them,  and  one  day  sufficient  was  learned  to  deter- 
mine their  course.  They  would  flee  to  the  Abo- 
litionists. 

Their  Star  in  the  East  had  indeed  arisen,  but 
how  could  ihej  follow  its  glorious  path?  The 
nearest  city  to  them  was  Philaddphia,  a  distance 
of  1,000  miles,  a  weary  way  for  fugitives  from 
slavery.  But  the  determination  once  formed, 
every  obstacle  was  to  be  overcome.  Accordingly 
their  sleeping  and  waking  thoughts  were  given  to 
find  out  the  way  to  ihe  spot  where  liberty  dwelt. 

The  first  obstacle  to  be  overcome  was  to  secure 
the  necessary  funds  for  the  proposed  flight  By 
double  toil,  by  a  more  tJian  miserly  saving,  a 
sufficient  sum  was  acquired.  They  were,  for 
slates,  really  rich;  and  now  freedom  or  death, 
rather  than  slavery,  was  their  joint  language. 
The  plan  adopted,  displays  a  degree  of  inflenui^ 
which  could  not  have  been  acquired  under  the 
ordinary  dreumstanoes  of  life.  Solitary  confine- 
ment, and  a  life  of  perpetual  bondage,  are  the  only 
incentives  which  bring  out  all  the  latent  ingenuity 
of  the  man.    The  woughts  of  the  captive  are 


upon  one  point  The  whole  energy  and  strength 
of  his  mind  are  ^directed  to  one  aim*  Let  such 
an  one  see  but  the  slightest  probability  of  success, 
though  it  be  but  the  fidntest  glimmer;  and.  that 
futh  secures,  the  boon. 

It  was  decided  that  Ellen  should  personate  an 
invalid  young  man,  and  that  WiDiam  should 
represent  the  servant.  The  plan  proposed  in* 
volved  a  large  expenditure,  since  young  men  who 
tnivel  with  Sieir  servants  are  supposed  to  be  rich. 
But  it  secured  this  great,  this  abounding  advan* 
tage. — ^By  this  disguise  they  could  take  the  public 
highway,  and  the  most  rapid  conveyances.  Be- 
fflde  the  very  boldness,  theori^nality  of  the  plan 
waa  dedigned  to  be  th^eir  greatest  meguard,  for 
who  would  look  for  a  furtive  from  slavery  under 
the  hat  of  a  paL^fcMd,  riddy  youth,  pursuing 
his  way  Nortb^  in  quest  of  health,  attended  by  a 
serving  man. 

So  far  the  plan.  Its  execution  was  now  the 
great  point.  Could  a  disguise,  impenetrable  to 
the  slave-catchers,  whose  scent  is  Uke  the  blood- 
hound's, and  with  the  blood-hound,  be  procured? 
Over  this  vital  question  Ellen  and  WiUiam  pon- 
dered day  and  niffht  with  palpitating  hearts.  But 
that  genius  which  gave  Uie  bold  scheme  birth, 
was  yet  fertile  in  resources.  The  first  idea  was  a 
prestige  of  its  full  accomplishment. 

There  was  no  point,  however  minute,  in  the 
habiliments  of  a  young  man,  that  was  not  studied 
with  as  much  care  as  ever  Newton  or  Herschel 
studied  the  heavens.  This  was  necessaiy,  for  a 
young  woman  who  first  attempts  the  apparel  of 
a  boy  is  sure  to  be  discovered  at  the  first  glance, 
by  an  accurate  observer.  Hence  Ellen  practiced 
nightly  in  her  new  garb  until  she  had  become 
thoroughly  traini^d. 

But  to  the  dress  itself.  ^A  sUve  cannot  pur- 
chase a  suit  ijinquestioned,  a^  another  person  may. 
Therefore  extreme  caution  became  necessary,  else 
the  cherished  scheme  of  months  would  have  been 
discovered  and  overthrown.  Then  they  must  die, 
for  *'if  hope  be  dead,  why  seek  to  live.'' 

William  was  the  purchaser.  At  various  places, 
and  difierent  times,  under  numerous  pretexts  he 
bought  the  required  articles.  The  hat  was  a 
very  high  bell-crowned,  or.  as  he  stated  it,  '<a 
doUble-story  hat/'  Next  he  bought  a  sack, 
which,  on  being  put  on,  proved  '^a  world  too 
wide,"  but  Ellen  thought  that  was  no  objection, 
as  ''sacks  never  fit!"  The  vest  proved  to  be  a 
very  Ions  one,  reaching  below  the  hips,  but 
fiuhionably  cut;  and  as  it  was  ''all  the  ao,"  was 
adopted  without  demur,  especially  as  uie  sack 
could  be  buttoned  over  and  hide  the  disproportion 
of  its  size.  Then  the  pantaloons  were  of  most 
liberal  dimensions,  and  boots,  more  easily  ob> 
tained,  completed  this  part  of  the  wardrobe.  A 
pair  of  green  glasses  were  procured  for  the  pur« 
pose  of  making  Ellen  look  older,  for,  when  fitted 
out  in  her  new  rig,  she  looked  exceedingly 
young,  beude,  her  features  might  be  recognizdl 
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\y  anj  pezBon  whom  th^  might  moet,  that  knew 
them,  while  upon  their  joumey* 

These  preparataons  having  been  m&de^  a  day 
waa  appointed  for  their  flight.  Thiit  day,  so 
fraoght  with  all  their  wildest  hopes,  arrived. 
Nothing  had  been  omitted.  Two  tmnks  were 
obtained,  suffidently  ponderous  for  the  baggage 
of  a  young  man  on  his  tpttvds.  Nothii^  had  been 
forgotten.  As  it  became  neoessary  to  register 
names  at  hotels  and  sign  a  oertificate  for  the  slave, 
'.^the  servant  who  aooompanied  young  master/'  a 
bandage  and  a  slii^  for  Ellen's  right  arm  was 
thought  of]  why  ?  She  eould  not  read  nor  write. 
As  impertinent  travellers  might  scttn  the  young 
man's  faoe  too  closely,  a  convenient  swdling, 
which  required  poultiomg,  enveloped  her  cheeks* 
As  voluble  and  inqtdsitive  persons  might  be  too 
particular  in  their  inquiries,  sickness,  fati^  o( 
travelling  and  the  swelling  would  be  &  somoient 
excuse  against  rudeness  for  not  answering.  • 

Thus  equipped,  William,  having  nerved  his 
courage  up,  went  boldly  to  the  ticket  office  and 
purchased  a  "through  ticket"  for  "young  mas- 
ter" and  myself  to  "filadelfy."  No  questions 
were  asked  and  the  tickets  were  obtained. 

Next  morping  the  fearful  and  dangerous  pas- 
ifege  was  commenced.  At  the  dept  Ellen  was 
not  reco^ized.  So  complete  was  her  disguise,  a 
porter  there,  one  of  her  early. suitors,  addressed 
her  ds  "young  master."  She  kindly  bestowed 
upon  him  a  small  trifle  to  encourage  him  in  po- 
liteness. 

Along  the  road,  at  the  various  stopping-places, 
the  "sickly  youth"  received  the  blessings  of 
many  for  his  liberality  in  rewarding  any  slight 
service.  Their  custom  was  to  put  up  at  the  first 
hotels.  . 

They  passed  through  many  perils  and  hair- 
bireadth  eseapes,  hxs,t  not  once  did  Ellen's  courage 
M,  or  he^  inimitable  and  unapproachable  en- 
durance and  perseverance  give  way,  during  all 
Aeir  journey  Atough  the  Slave  States.  After 
the  cars  left  Baltimore  for  Phikdelphia,  William, 
wearied  with  anxiety  and  watching,  laid  himself 
down  to  sleep  in  the."  Jim  Crow  car,"  where  he 
invariably  rode^  f<[^  a  skve  could  not  presume  to 
ride  with  his  master.  It  was  his  invariable  prac- 
tice to  run  nervously  back  at  every  stopping- 
place  to  see  that  "  young  master  was  safe."  For 
this  affiaotionate  attention  he  received  the  appro- 
bation of  many  passengers,  and  was  rewanled 
with  several  presents.  And  from  Washington  to 
Baltunore,  his  devotedness  to  his  master's  health 
Was  pomted  out  to  several  Northern  gentlemen  as 
an  evidence  of  the  dose  bonds  of  affeoticm  sub- 
sisting between  master  and  slave. 

We  left  William  sleeping  in  the  "Jim  Crow 
car."  At  Havre  de  Grace,  where  the  Ferry  is 
orossed,  William  remained  sleeping.  Ellen  was 
called  upon  with  other  passengers  to  change  cars. 
But,  where  was  her  husband?  Her  courage 
began  to  fail  and  despAir  to  seise  upon  her.  She 
dreaded  the  worst^  a  woeful  disappointment^  so 


near  the  goal  of  theb  desires.  She  ooold  not  b« 
comforted  until  the  baggage-master  relieved  her, 
by  rudely  waking  the  "  black  rascal"  who  so 
negleoted  his  master.  We  will  not  attempt  to 
describe  Ellen's  feelings  when  she  was  vetieved 
from  her  leani. 

They  arrived  in  Phihdelphia  on  Sabbath  mom* 
ing,  adaybf  rest  to  them,  nromaU  their  toils  and 
su&rings  I  What  an  appropriate  ending  for  such 
a  journey.  It  was  commenced  on  Wednesday, 
and  they  consequently  travelled  oiu  ihougand 
miles  in /o0r  dtip  amd  a  hdfj  throu^  thef  ene- 
my's eoontiy.  An  escape  is  ^iflioult, — and  to 
them  fKt  mdre  glorkms^— than  Bonaparte's  jour- 
ney from  Egypt  through  a  coast  and  sea  studded 
with  the  British  fleets 

Jfoiice  of  Alfred  BIohardson,  of  Sunderland^ 
Englandf  who  died  at  the  age  of  seventeen* 

This  dear  yomg  nHun  was  endowed  with  a  very 
amiable  and  afieetionate  disposition,  which  en- 
deared him  to  a  numerous  circle  of  rektionB  and 
friends.  Having  been  affected  by  a  severe  attack 
of  influenza,  consumptive  symptoms  beeame  ap^ 
parent  in  the  spring  of  1847.  Late  in  the 
autumn  of  that  year,  his  medical  attendant  ad- 
vised his  removal,  for  a  time,  to  the  mild  dimacte 
of  Madeira,  in  the  hop^  that,  under  its  influence, 
the  progress  of  the  disease  might  be  azresled,  and 
that  he  might  thus  be  ultimately  restored  to 
health. 

Previous  to  his  sailing  from  Bouthampton,  in 
addressing  his  beloved  parents,  under  date  16di 
of  1st  m6nth,  he  writes  : — *^  Being  now  about  to 
be  [further]  s^Muated  from  yod,  I  can  assure  you 
that  at  times  I  fed  much;  sad,  altiiougfa  I  was 
enabled  to  fMurt  with  you  at  Sunderland  without 
much  outiwd  ezporesdon  of  apef ,  (which  was,  I 
think,  for  the  best,)  yet  I  did  not  less  fed— and 
keenly  too^the  separation :  for,-  although  it  is 
pleasant  to  mind  and  body  to  travel  and  see  new 
things,  yet  the  heart  keenly  feds  tiie  separation 
from  those  tre  tenderly  love.  It  is  a  comfort  to 
believe  that  we  are  in  our  right  place,  Yihich  u 
quite  my  feeling;  and,  I  trust,  what  trouble  is 
permitted  to  hS.  upon  me,  may  tend  to  my  spi- 
ritual growth."  From  Maddra  his  letters  were 
very  shorty  from  his  inabofity  to  write  much,  in 
consequence  of  increased  indispomtitm ;  but,  from 
brief  remarks,  he  appeared  to  beyeiy  thoughtfuL 
He  was  much  afliscted  by  the  decease  of  Cuthbert 
Wigham,  who  went  out  to  Madeira  with  him. 
He  was  instructed  and  encouraged  by  observing 
the  peaoeful  and  resigned  state  of  mind  which 
was  the  happy  experience  of  this  dear  young  man; 
fr^uentiy,  <haing  his  illness,  he  spoke  of  him 
with  much  afieotion,  dedrinff  that  he  also  might 
become  prepared  for  the  find  change. 

After  his  return  home,  in  the  &th  month, 
dthough  generallv  able  to  appear  ohe6rfnl,  ^et, 
at  times,  he  passed  through  much  conflict,  saymg, 
<<  Oh  that  I  had  prepazed,  in  time  of  hed^  for 
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ftlie  hour  of  deatbl    I  h«ve  been  so  forgetful  of 
my  Maker  l"     He  often  kmented  his  inabili^  to 
settle  hismmd  Gnaajthing  that  was  goo4>  saying, 
^<  Had  I  sought  to  do  so  in  health,  I  think  1 
should  not  now  be  thus  tried.''  At  another  time, 
after  an  evening  of  much  conflict,  he  was  &voured 
to  ej^perience  consolation,  sa^ff,  ^'  I  feel  that  my 
Saviour  loves  me;  how  mensifiu  I    How  ereat  is 
tiie  mercy  of  Gtxl  1  how  unworthy  am  11    It  is 
nil  of  merc^ ;  Jesus  is  sweet  I  Jesus  is  kind  T' 
The  foUowm^  day,  being  FirBt<lay,  he  said,  '^I 
do  not  now  wish  to  live  to  be  a  man,  lest  I  should 
live  to  offend  ipy  Mak^.''    For«evenJ  dm  he 
continued  to  experience  much  sweet  consoiation; 
One  day,  his  mother,  observinehim  weepine, 
inquired,  what  troubled  him  ?    He  replied,  ^'1 
CsM  so  much  at  leaving  you  all  3  and,  then,  I  know 
my  poor  father  will  &et."  His  motlier  remarked, 
that  she  hoped  he  would  be  made  willing  to  leave 
UBj  on  which  he  said,  ^'  Yes,  if  I  were  sure  of 
gomj;  to  heaven;  I  want  afuller  assurance;  I  am 
so  afraid  the  happy  feelings  I  had  afew  days  ago 
are  all  a  delusion  of  the  enemy  to  keep  my  mind 
easy.'^    His  mother  replied,  ^  The  wicked  one 
could  not  create  such  feelings  as  he  had  experi- 
enced, and  that,  as  he  endeavoured  to  keep 
watchful,  the  Saviour  would  come  again  ^  com- 
fort him/'     At  another  time,  he  observed,  <'  I 
alwj^s  had  a  high  veneration  for  reli^on,  and  for 
Friends'  principles ;  and  yet,  for  alt  that,  days, 
weeks,  months,  and  years  rolled  over,  and  I  was 
forgetful  of  my  Maker  1    How  awfhl  would  it 
have  been,  had  I  then  been  snatched  away  I    I 
was  happy  at  my  work,  and  happy  in  my  amuse- 
ments, which  were  innocents  I  now  feel  thankful 
to  the  Almighty,  that  I  was  preserved  from  form- 
ing bad  associates,  or  being  led«way  by  them, 
for  I  have,  accidentally,  been  thrown  in  the  way 
of  such." 

One  day,  speaking  of  the  difficulties  he  had  had 
to  encounter  in  his  travels  and  during  the  voyage, 
he  thus  finished  the  conversation  :—*''  When  I 
was  fSftr  awav  from  vou  I  had  many  trials,  but 
this  sustained  me — ^that  <  Whom  the  Lord  loveth 
he  chasteneth ;'  and  I  feel  thankful,  I  had  not 
one  repining  tfiought,  and  was  resigned  to  the 
Lord's  dealing?  wi£  me,  and  owas  wilhng  to  return 
home  ill,  or  in  health,  aa  He  might  see  meet/' 

On  the  last  Firstrday  of  his  life,  he  appeared  to 
be  enduring  great  conflict  of  mind,  and  said,  ^'  I 
fear  I  have  been  unwatchful ;  Satan  has  drawn  me 
aside ;  he  is  cruel  V  He.  then  wished  all  the 
members  of  the  family  to  sit  around  his  bed.  To 
his  eldest  brother  and  sister,  he  said,  ^^  Prepare 
in  time  of  health.  I  have  a  little  hope  of  being 
saved;  had  I  been  taken  off  suddenly,  I  shoula 
have  been  lost  1  Oh !  do  it  in  time  of  health — 
do  it  in  time  of  health :  trv  to  live  so  that  we  may 
meet  again.  I  have  a  httle  hope :  you  know  I 
love  you  dearly/'  On  SecondHiay  morning,  he 
said,  he  ^'  felt  relieved  that  he  had  been  enabled 
to  speak  to  his  brother  and  sbter ;  he  felt  so  much 
for  them  all,  leaving  them  in  a  world  of  tempta- 


tkm/'  On  the  following  day,  he  was  heavily 
afflicted,  his  cough  being  yery  severe ;  conflict  <k 
mind  also  appeared  to  be  his  portion,  uqder  which 
he  said,  ^^he  litdo  hope  I  had  on  First-day  seems 
now  almost  gone/'  The  Saviour's  presence 
seemed  to  be  withdrawn,  and  he  was' in  an^ish 
of  sQiul:  he  lay  for  some  time,  repeating,  in  i^ 
plaintive  tone-— 

*^  RetoTB,  O  holy  Dove,— return, 
Sweet  MesseDger  of  reit  ,* 
1  hftte  the  sins  t^t  made  Thee  moarn, 
And  drove  Thee  from  my  breast/' 

>Shortly  afterwards,  he  said,  '<  Oh,  that  I  mav 
h4ve  one  gleam  of  hope  before  I  sleep  this  nishtr* 
and,  afier  a  pause,  he  continued,  ^^I  think  I  can 
now  pray : — ^Holy  Fatiier  I  grant  me  ap  etvidence 
of  acceptance  with  Thee :  and.  Oh !  forgive  the 
trespasses  of  this  day,  for  thy  dear  Son's  sakel" 
A  few  minutes  afterwards,  he  sud,  ^'I  feel  con* 
soled:  Oh,  Father!  enable  me  to  return  Thee 
thanks  for  this  favour;  it  is  proper  ibanks^ving 
should  arise/' 

On  Fourth-4(^y  morning,  he  said  to  his  &ther, 
^'  I  am  so  thankful  for  this  feeling  of  peace ;  Jesus 
is  kind."  Toliis  mother,  he  said,  '^Itis  swee^ 
to  think  of  heaven— to  &eet  to  part  no  more ; 


-  We  know  not  what  to  pray  for  as  we  ought/  " 
Through  the  whole  of  the  day,  sweet  peace  was 
the  covering  of  his  mind.  •  In  the  evening,  this 
precious  child  was  seised  with  acute  pain  m  the 
chest,  and,  for  some  mihutes  aroeared  to  be  in 
the  agonies  oif  death,  scarcely  able  to  articulate, 
yet  crying  out  in  anguish,  <'  Lord,  have  meroy  I 
Lord,  spare  me  this  night  I  Mother,  I  have  no 
acceptence  at  the  last!'-  His  mother  relied, 
<<  Simply  hang  on  Jesus,  and  I  have  not  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  ai  thy  acceptance."  Soon 
afterwards,  he  said,  with  sweet  serMiity,  ''Thy 
will,  0  Lord,  be  done ;"  and,  after  a  few  minutes, 
he  added,  ''  Otod  is  meroifbl  I  I  now  feel  an 
humUe  qoi^ence  of  final  acceptance,  through 
the  atoning  blood  of  tiie  ever  blaSsed  Jesus« 
Heaven  is  a  blessed  place;  no  more  pain — ^no 
more  sickness — ^no  more  sorrow !" 

0^  his  uncle,  aunt,  and  cousins  coming  into 
the  room,  he  kissed  them  all,  and  said  he  was 


■<  going  to  heaven."  He  then  turned  to  his 
fatiier,  and  said,  "  I  can  now  freely  give  you  all 
up."  He  wished  to  see  the  servants,  shook 
hands  with  them,  and  bid  them&rewell;  after 
which  he  revived  a  littie,  and  said,  ''Perhaps  it 
is  the  Lord's  will  I  should  remain  with  you  a 
little  longer;  if  I  do,  I  hope  I  shall  be  as  willing 
to  go  then,  as  I  am  now."  He  became  gradually 
weaker,  though  quite  sensible  to  the  last,  and 
quietly  fell  asleep  in  Jesus,  on  Fifth-di^  morn- 
ing, Uie  15th  of  6th,  month,  1848. 


STATISTICS  OF  HXTICGARY. 

Hungary  is  divided  into  5  circles  or  provinces, 
containing  67  counties*  Its  principal  rivers  are 
the  Danube,  the  Dravo,  the  Maresch,  the  Mareh, 
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the  White  Doresch^  the  IzarDoe,  the  Theyas^  the 
Waag,  and  the  Temes. 

It  oontaiiis  66  large  towna,  751  market  towns, 
11,707  villagea,  1,807,172  houaes,  2,886,600 
&milie8,  6,917,202  males,  6,179,000  females. 
Total  population,  12|096,202.  Of  these,  6,500,000 
are  Roman  OatholicS)  and  about  2,000,000  of  the 
Greek  Church,  about  1,000,000  Lutherans, 
2,000,000  CalTanists,  260,000  Jews;  and  its 
regular  army  before  the  war  66,000  men.  There 
are  about  16,000,000  acres  of  arable  land,  Ameri- 
can measure,  1,330,000  in  yinejards,  4,800,000  in 
l^ens,  4,860,000  in  pastures,  about  15,000,000 
acres  of  woodland:  4,600,000  head  of  homed 
oattle,  650,000  horses,  and  8,000,000  sheep. 

Buda,  the  capital,  stands  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Danube,  and  has  25,000  inhabitants.  It  was 
once  the  residence  of  the  kin«  of  Hungary,  when 
it  was  taken  by  the  Turks.  For  1 60  years  it  was 
oontested  between  them  and  the  Chnstians,  «nd 
was  finally  surrendered  to  the  latter  in  1686. 
In  1810,  600  houses  were  destroyed  by  fire,  but 
they  have  been  replaced  by  improved  buildings. , 
Immediately  opposite  Buda,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Danube  is  Pesth,  or  Pbesburg,  which  b  the 
largest  city  in  Hungary.  It  is  well  built^  con- 
taining many  elegant  public  buildings,  and  man- 
sions of  the  Hungarian  nobility.  Its  University 
is  one  of  the  most  richly  endowed  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Burope,  and  tiiis  city  of  Pesth  contains 
about  60,000  inhabitants;  it  is  about  180  miles 
east  south  east  of  Vienna. 

Throughout  Hungary  the  Sclavonian  popula- 
tion are  the  most  numerous.  The  Magyars,  or 
Majjars — the  original  Hungarians — though  gene- 
rally illiterate,  are  a  spirited  and  intelligent  race, 
fond  of  active  employment  and  a  mititary  life. 
In  1887,  there  were  in  Hungary  not  less  than 
259,618  privileged  noblemen.  The  number 
since  that  time  has  considerably  increased ;  but 
they  are,  by  a  recent  law  of  the  Bepublic,  placed 
on  an  equality  with  other  citizens.  No  slaves  of 
any  kind  are  held. 

Prom  the  New  Haren  PaUadium. 

18  THERE  ANY  CX)NNICnON  BETWEEN  THE 
ELEOTRICAL  STATE  OF  THE  ATMOSPHERE  AND 
CHOLERA? 

The  papers  have  recently  given  wide  circula- 
tion to  several  articles,  paftly  of  foreign  and  part- 
ly of  domestic  origin,  tracing  new  and  singular 
conditions  of  atmospheric  electricity,  and  implying 
an  unusual  and  mvsterious  connection  between 
those  conditions  and  the  cholera.  One  finds  that 
sraling  wax,  when  subjected  to  friction  on  woolen 
cloth,  no  loneer  affords  the  usual  indications  of 
electrical  excitement  by  attracting  light  bodies; 
another,  observing  that  his  electrical  machine 
gives  shorter  sparks  than  common,  infers  that  the 
ordinary  supply  of  the  electrical  fluid  is  with- 
drawn from  the  atmosphere ;  at  one  place  where 


nearly  ceased,  while  at  another,  where  it  ra|^ 
more  violently,  they  are  frequent  and  severe. 

Having,  from  the  nature  of  my  pursuits,  been 
somewhat  conversant  with  the  phenomena  of 
electricity,  I  have  been  tfery  fre(pently  interro- 
gate as  to  my  opinion  on  these  points,  and  I 
have  thouffht  I  nught  render  some  little  service 
to  those  whose  curiosity  is  excited  on  this  sub- 
ject, by  offering  a  few  suggestions;  or  at  leasts 
that  I  might  be  the  means  of  a  still  greater  bene- 
fit, should  I  be  so  fortunate,  by  opening  the  dis- 
cussions, as  to  elicit  the  opinions  of  men  of 
science,  who  are  more  capable  than  myself  of 
enlightening  the  public. 

Chi  a  dose  examination  of  the  fiMts,  I  think  it 
will  be  found  that  the  atmospheric  changes  in 
question,  are  all  such  as  are  known  to  result  from 
variations  of  heat  and  moisture,  and  that  the  ap- 
parent connection  between  electricity  and  cholera, 
consists  in  this — ^that  eeriedn  eau9es  tokich  ckangt 
the  dectrical  state  of  the  o/morpAere,  tendaho  to 
increase  or  dindnUh  the  ravages  of  the  cholera. 
Let  us  then  inquire,  first,  what  causes  change  the 
electrical  state  of  the  atmosphere;  and  secondly, 
whether  these  causes  have  any  tendency  to  ag- 
gravate or  to  allay  the  violence  of  the  malady  in 
question* 

The  relations  of  the  atmosphere  to  electricity, 
are  controlled  chiefly  by  the  combined  agencies 
of  heat  and  moisture.  It  is  when  air  is  b^  hot 
and  damp,  that  thunderstorms  usually  occur. 
Every  one  has  observed,  that  just  before  a 
tiiundeiBtorm,  a  cup  or  tumUer  of  cold  water 
becomes  covered  with  dew,  which  is  sometimes 
so  copious  as  to  run  down  in  streamlets.  This 
shows  that  die  << dew-point"  is  very  high;  that 
the  air  is  so  nearly  saturated  with  watery  vapour, 
as  to  require  cooling  only  a  few  degrees  in  order 
to  condense  that  vapour  into  water.  If  the  air, 
when  in  such  a  state^  becomes  suddenly  cooled  by 
the  influx  of  colder  air,  or  by  any  otiier  means, 
the  condensed  vapour  descends  in  rain,  attended, 
when  the  process  is  sudden,  and  the  quantity  of 
rain  is  considerable,  by  a  copious  evdution  of 
electricity,  with  thunder  and  lightning.  Favour- 
able as  such  a  state  of  tiie  air  is  to  the  production 
of  thunderstorms,  it  is  nevertheless  peculiariy 
unfavourable  to  the  action  of  the  electric  machine 
and  other  kinds  of  apparatus  used  for  producing 
electricity  artificiallv.  These  work  well  only 
when  the  exteilial  air  is  dry,  for  it  is  then  only 
that  the  electricity  can  be  accumulated  so  as  to 
discharge  itseif  in  long  sparks,  or  to  exhibit  with 
energy  electrical  attractions  and  repulsions. 

But  the  hot  and  humid  air  which  generated 
thunderst<Mms,  and  which,  at  the  same  time  im- 
pairs the  action  of  electrical  reception,  is  also  re- 
markable for  promoting  chemical  changes  in 
bodies,  especially  in  animal  substances.  In  such 
a  state  of  the  air,  meat  becomes  rapidly  putres- 
cent, bread  sours,  butter  srows  rancid,  milk 
ilates,  and  sweet-meats  ferment  and  become 


cholera  prevails,  thunder  storms  appear  to  have  *  acidL    Such  tai  also  is  sultry  and  oppressive  to 
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our  BcaOflations.  Being  already  nearly  or  quite 
flatarated  with  moisture,  it  is  peculiarly  unfavour- 
able to  the  process  of  insensible  perspiration,  and 
we  lose  the  coolins  evaporation  from  the  siurface 
cf  the  body,  which,  when  the  air  is  dry  as  well 
as  hot,  tends  exceedingly  to  refresh  and  exhilarate 
nSf  but  when  the  air  is^hot  and  humid,  the  moist- 
ure, instead  of  going  off  in  vapour,  collects  on  the 
sur&oe  of  the  system,  and  produces  languor  and 
other  oppressive  sensations.  A  dry  air  of  90®  is 
less  oppressive  than  a  humid  air  of  80^ ;  and 
hence  it  is  that  we  often  find  the  temperature  of 
the  evening  and  night  more  intolerable  than  that 
of  the  day,  although  the  thermometer  is  ten  or 
fifteen  degrees  lower,  the  increased  humidity  of 
the  air  more  than  balancing  the  diminished  in- 
tensity of  the  heat 

If  we  duly  weieh  these  familiar  facts,  we  shall 
readily  perceive  mat  the  same  state  of  tiie  atmos- 
phere which  precedes  and  attends  thunderstorms, 
and  which  impairs  the  action  of  electrical  appara- 
tus, has  a  tendency  to  agmvate  malignant 
diseases ;  and  if  at  an^  place  wnere  Uie  pestOence 
is  prevailing,  there  is  an  unusual  absence  of 
thunder  and  lightning,  we  may  devoutly  renurd 
it  as  ordered  in  mercy  to  repress  the  march  of 
Ae  destroyer.  Thunderstorms  do  indeed  some- 
times appear  to  <'  purify  the  air,^'  but  this  is  not 
owing  to  any  direct  agency  of  the  electricity,  but 
to  the  fact  that,  in  such  cases,  the  colder  wind 
which,  by  its  mingling  with  the  hotter  air  that 
preceded  the  storm,  generated  the  storm  itself, 
prevails  affcer  the  rain  is  over.  But  while  thunder- 
showers,  preceded  and  attended  as  they  are  by  a 
sultiT  humid  air,  have  a  tendency  to  aggravate 
pestilential  diseases,  a  full  and  copious  supply  of 
rain,  especially  when  attended  by  a  reduction  of 
temperature,  has  a  tendency  to  arrest,  or  at  least 
to  le«en  their  ravages;  for  such  an  atmosphere 
does  not  promote  but  represses  those  chemical 
decompositions,  which  accompany  a  slight  shower 
attended  by  thunder  and  lightnins.  Some  regard 
to  this  principle,  may  usefully  be  had  in  sprinkling 
the  floor  or  the  streets  with  water  in  a  not  day. 
When  a  floor  is  perfectly  dean,  we  may  find  it 
promotes  our  comfort  to  sprinkle  it,  since  the 
conversion  of  the  water  into  vapour  changes  a 
portion  of  the  sensible  into  latent  heat,  and  cools 
the  apartment ;  but  if  the  floor  is  soiled  or  dusty, 
then,  in  a  hot  day,  the  rapid  evaporation  of  the 
water  carries  up  with  it  an  offensive  and  noxious 
effluvium.  A  similar  contamination  of  the  air 
results  from  a  slight  sprinkling  of  the  streets  in 
hot  weather,  especially  if  they  are  in  a  fihhy  con- 
dition, since  water  is  no  sooner  applied  to  such 
substances,  than  they  be^n  to  ferment  and  gene- 
rate noxious  effluvia,  whue,  when  perfectly  dry, 
they  would  have  remained  inert  and  harmless. 
When,  however,  either  the  floor  or  the  street  is 
drenched  with  water,  the  offensive  matter  is  held 
in  solution,  and  only  pure  watery  vapour  is 
exhaled. 

To  oonolude;  wa  may  remark,  that  evet  since 


the  grand  discovery  by  Dr.  Franklin  of  the 
identity  between  electricity  and  lightning,  and 
the  subsequent  development  of  this  mysterious 
agent  in  many  of  the 'processes  of  nature  and  art, 
there  has  existed  a  tendency  to  ascribe  to  its 
agency  every  phenomenon  not  otherwise  ac- 
counted for ;  and  I  cannot  but  regard  the  hasty 
conclufflons  which,  from  a  single,  <^  at  most  a 
few,  experiments  or  observations,  have  ascribed 
the  production  of  the  cholera,  to  variations  in  the 
electrical  state  of  the  atmosphere,  as  savoring  of 
the  same  spirit,  and  as  exemplifying  one  of  the 
leading  errors  against  which  the  philosophy  of 
Lord  Sacon  was  directed. 

Denison  Olmsteab. 

One  of  the  ^ost  thorough  students  of  nature 
and  the  elements,  especially  of  the  winds,  in  thb 
city  or  land,  expressed  to  us  in  conversation  the 
other  day,  the  same  general  sentiments  as  above, 
only  in  stfonger  terms.  He  said  the  electrical 
phenomena  noticed  by  Dr.  Audrand  and  others, 
proved  nothing  as  to  the  relative  quantity  of 
electricity  in  the  atmosphere, — but  only  as  to  ita 
facility  of  ttianifestation,  which  was  regulated 
chiefly  by  the  combined  influence  of  heat  and 
moisture. 


THE  BRITISH  EAST  INDIA  OVERLAND  MAIL. 

A  writer  in  the  Newark  Daily  Advertiser  thus 
lays  down  the  route  of  the  Overland  Mail  the 
British  kee^  established  betweffli  Europe  and 
their  possessions  in  the  East : 

''A  steamship  leaves  Southampton  about  the 
19th  of  every  mOnth,  passes  through  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar  and  the  Mediterranean  to  Alexan- 
dria, stopping  a  few  hours  each  at  Gibraltar  and 
Malta,  and  making  the  voyage  in  about  twenty 
days.  From  Alexandria,  the  traveller  takes  a 
small  high  pressure  steamer  fifty  miles  through 
the  Mahmondye  canal,  which  connects  that  city 
with  Atfeh,  a  navigable  pomt  on  the  Nile — and 
thence  up  to  Cairo,  120  miles  farther.  From 
Cairo  vans  are  taken  to  Suez  across  the  Desert, 
completing  the  whole  journey  from  Alexandria 
in  72  hours.  The  distance  being  86  miles,  there 
are  seven  station  houses  for  refreshments  pro- 
vided on  the  road.  Near  by  Suez  the  steamer 
is  ready  every  month  for  the  regular  passengers, 
and  takes  them  immediately  down  the  Red  Sea, 
through  the  Straits  of  Babel-mandel,  to  their 
respective  ports,  stopping  for  coal  at  Aden,  a 
British  possession  in  southwest  Arabia.  The 
Bombay  steamers  sail  directly  for  that  port, 
makinff  the  whole  vovage  in  less  than  forty  days 
from  England.  Those  carrying  the  mail  to 
Calcutta  and  Hong  Kong  stop  at  Point  de  GkJle, 
(pronounced  de  Gaul,)  where  they  meet  steamers 
of  another  line  to  these  points,  to  whom  the 
passengers  and  mails  are  transferred.  It  then 
returns  to  Suez.  The  one  bound  to  Hong  Kong 
ffoes  through  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  stopping  at 
Singapore.    Seventy^five  days  are  all   that  is 
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required  to  cany  the  mail  from  New  York  to 
Canton;  thoogh,  as  this  communication  up  the 
China  coast  is  very  irregular  and  uncertain, 
letters  for  us  at  Ningpo  will  be  ciUsa  long 
detained.  The  mail  for  Hong  Kong  reaches 
ihBi  port  about  the  ^Oth,  and  the  return  mail 
leaves  on  the  last  of  eveiy  month.  Letters  tp 
the  United  States  cost  about  six  shillings  the 
half  ounce.'' 


1  KINGS,  CHAP.  III.  6,  9. 
If  Solomon  for  wisdom  prayed, 

The  Lord  before  hod  made  him  wise ; 
Else  he  another  choice  had  made, 

And  asked  for  what  the  worldlings  prize. 

Thus  He  invites  His  people  still  >  . 

He  first  instructs  tnem  how  to  clioose. 
Then  bids  them  ask  whate'er  they  will, 

Assured  that  He  will  not  refuse.^ 

Our  wishes  would  oor  ruin  prove, 
Could  we  our  wretched  chpiee  obtain. 

Before  we  feel  tl^  Sairiour's  love 
Kindle  our  love  to  him  again. 

But,  when  our  hearts  perceive  his  worth, 
Desires,  till  then  unknown,  take  place; 

Our  spirits  cleave  no  more  to  earth. 
But  pant  for  holiness  and  grace. 

And  dost  Thou  say,  «  A»k  what  thou  wilt  ?''•— 
Lord  I  would  seize  the  golden  hour, — 

I  pray  to  be  released  from  guilt, — 
And  freed  from  sin  and  Satan's  power. 

More  of  Thy  presence.  Lord,  impart,— 

More  of  Thj^  image  let  me  bsar : 
Erect  Thjr  throne  within  my  heart, 

And  reign  w^thoat  a  rival  there. 

Give  me  to  read  my  pardon  sealed, 
And  from  Thy  joy  to  draw  my  strength  $ 

To  have  Thy  boundless  love  revealed 
In  aU  its  height,  and  breadth,  and  length. 

Grant  these  requests^*-!  ask  no  more. 
But  to  Thy  care  the  rest  resign,** 

Sick,  or  in  health,  or  rich  or  poor. 

All  shall  be  well  if  Thou  art  mine. — Nbvton. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Europe. — ^By  the  steamer  Cambria,  we  have 
•Liverpool  dates  to  the  21st  alt.  The  cholera  con- 
tinues to  increase  in  ifiany  parts  of  England,  llie 
dea^  in  London  from  thw  disease  during  the  last 
week  were  339.  A  riot  took  place  in  Down  Coanty, 
Irehind.  on  the  18th,  growing  oyt  of  the  old  Protes- 
tant ana  Catholic  feud  of  that  region.  A  nrocesaion 
of  Orangemen,  or  Protestants^  was  attacked  by  a 
band  of  Ribbon-men,  or  Catholics,  and  a  number  are 
said  to  have  been  killed  in  the  conflict.  The 
potato  disease  does  not  appear  to  prevail  to  any 
frraat  extent,  and  strong  hopes  are  entertained  that 
It  will  not  be  very  destractive. 

The  French  elections  have  resulted  generally  in 
favor  of  the  government  party,  but  the  number  of 
votes  Is  said  to  be  much  smaller  than  usual.,  The 
late  President  of  the  Roman  Constituent  Assembly^ 
who  is  a  son  of  Lucien  Bonaparte,  and  cousin  to  the 
French  President,  has  been  arrested  in  France^ — 
for  what  reason  does  not  appear. 

The  French  army  continues  to  hold  possession  of 
Rome.  The  authorities  are  busily  employed  in 
undoing  what  had  been  done  by  fJie  Republican 


rulers.  The  Roman  sddiery  have  generaHy  dis- 
banded, refusing  to  serve  with  the  Freneh,or  under 
the  Pope.  Ganbaldi  is  reported  to  be  at  Civita 
Castellan,  in  the  mountains  nprth  of  Rome. 

yhe  Republican  movement  in  Baden  appears  to 
be  put  down,  except  that  the  fortress  of  Rastadt  has 
not  been  taken^ 

An  armistice  has  been  concluded  between  Den- 
mark and  Prussia. 

It  appears  now  to  be  established  that  the  Rus- 
sians in  Hungary  have  taken  Debreczin,  and  that 
their  main  Iwiy  has  occupied  Pesth  and  Buda. 
The  main  Hungarian  army  at  ^omom  is  therefore 
between  two  hostile  forces. 
'  Richard  O'Gorman,  Jr.,  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent Irish  agitators^  recently  arrived  in  New  York. 
He  escapeoT  from  Ireland  in  disguise,  after  the 
^ilureW  the  insurreotlon,  and  went  to  ConstaDti- 
nople.'^  From  that  cit;^  he  went  to  France,  and 
thence  sailed  for  America. 

CHOLi]iA.-^St.  Louis,  30th  ult.  40  interments,  15 
cholera ;  3l8t,  14  interments,  3  cholera.  The  epi- 
demic having  almost  disappeeured,  ihe  daily  reporta 
have  been  discontinued.  Cincinnati,  1st  inst.,  21 
interments,  5  cholera;  2nd,  30  interments,  13 
cholera;  3rd,  26  interments,  10  cholera;  4tn,  34 
interments,  11  cholera;  6th,  29  inteiments,  6 
cholera.  Buffalo,  for  48  hours  ending  at  noon  on 
.4th  inst ,  110  cases,  83  deaths.  Albimy  for  same 
period,  31  c^ses,  10  deaths.  Boston,  same  period, 
30  deaths ;  for  week  ending  4th  inst,  62  cholera 
interments.  Montreal,  for  24  hours  previous  to  4th, 
.20  interments,  10  cholera.  Quebec,  1st,  30  cholera 
interments.  From  the  4th  to  the  27th  ult.^  522 
deaths  by  cholera  were  reported.  Toronto,  from 
the  first  appearance  of  the  disease,  to  the  27th  ult., 
10&  deaths.  In  Sandusky.  Ohio,  the  disease  has 
been  very  destructive.  On  the  27th,  14  inters 
ments  were  reported;  28th,  81  deaths;  29th,  37 
deaths.  The  population  of  this  town,  is  «re  beUeve, 
about  4000,  and  of  these  it  is  asserted  that  at  least 
2000  have  left  the  place.  Physicians  from  Cleave- 
land  and  Cincinnati,  have  gone  to  the  relief  of  the 
sick.  Toledo  and  Oxford,  Ohio,  are  said  to  be  Buf- 
fering severelv  with  the  disease;  also  Alamo  and 
Covington^  in  Montgomery  CountVylndiana.  New 
York,  tst  mst.,  170  cases,  60  deaths;  2d,  159  cases, 
67  deaths,  4th,  142  cases,  58  deaths;  5th,  64 
cases,  32  deaths ;  6th,  97  cases,  45  deaths.  Brook- 
Ivn,  3d,  36  cases,  10  deaths;  4th,  30  cases,  12 
deaths.  Philadelphia,  Ist,  19  cases.  4  deaths ;  2d, 
19  cases,  3  deaths :  3d,  23  cases,  8  dleaths:  4m,  19 
cases,  7  deaths;  5th,  18  casefl^  9  deatbs;  8lh, 
24  cases,  3  deaths;  7th,  24  oases,  3  deaths. 
For  the  week  etudiuf  4th  inst.,  380  interments ; 
cholera  asphyxia  95,  do.  inOantuni  54^  dysentery  40. 
Adults  171,  children  189.  For  the  week  ending, 
14th  ult.,  there  were  458  interments ;  cholera  as- 
phyxia 179 ;  and  for  the  week  ending  21st  ult.,  505 
interments;  cholera  asphyxia  195,  cholera  infiantum 
68,  dysentery  28.  Until  kst  week  the  weekiy  in- 
terments of  adults  bad  exceeded  these  of  childieD 
since  the  23d  of  Sixth  month. 

The  coinage  at  the  if.  S.  Mint  at  Philadelphia, 
from  First  month  Ist  to  Sixth  month  30th,  is  offici* 
ally  stated  as  follows  : 

Gold  S2,375,379  00 

Silver  598,590  00 

Copper  25,805  89 
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XXTBA0T8  FAOM  JOHN  aiULTTON'fl.ACXX>UNT  OF 
HIS  EARLT  aSLiaiOUS  SXPS^IBNQS. 

This  worthy  minister  was  bom  about  the  year 
1641,  and  oonseqnentlj  at  a  time  when  the  So- 
eiety  of  Friends  was  unknown.  At  the  age  of 
ten  or  eleven  years,  his  mind  was  impressed  with 
serious  conviction  of  the  sinfulness  of  many  things 
in  whieh  he  indulged;  and  he  becftne,  whue 
quite  young,  an  earnest  inquirer  after  the  right 
wav  of  the  Lord.  Like  many  others,  he  ran  to 
and  fro,  in  search,  of  some  who  c^ld  instruct 
him  where  to  find  the  peatl  of  great  price ;  but 
**  neeleeting  the  great  l^eaeher  in  hia  own  heart/' 

Of  his  youihftil  ezeroises;  he  speaks  as  fol- 
lows: 

'<  Sometimes  I  felt  something  in  my  inWard 
parts  that  was  very  prodous  and  sweet  to  me,  yet 
1  did  not  clearly  understand  what  it  was ;  but  if 
at  any  lame  I  did  or  said  any  thing  that  was  not 
right,  then  I  soon  lost  the  sight  and  feeling  of 
that.  Oh !  it  hath  been  gone  in  a  moment :  I 
saw  that  every  thmg  which  offended  the  holy  Ood 
and  was  reprovable,  would  not  abide,  butF^ll  de- 
filement, and  whatsoever  was  tinctured  wilh  evil 
was  against  it,  and  it  let  tne  see  it  and  condemned 
it,  and  me* too  so  &r  as  I  joined  i^th  it.  Oh ! 
thia  to  enjoy  is  »  comfort  beyond  utterance, 
that  he^  which  loves  righteousness  and  hungei 
after  it  When  I  have  beAi  piking  with  a  per- 
son who  saw  not  tk^f;  I  ^ke  a  wrong  woTd,^et 
I  have  seen  it,  and  tiie  Lord's  spirit  gave  me  D6 
seeit,  though  it  may  be,  it  slipped  from  me  at 
unawares  for  want  of  diligent  heed,  and  watching 
like  a  doorkeeper,  mi  I  oi^ht  to  have  done ;  and 
then  my  sorrows  would  be  renewed  upQU  me,  and 
teab  and  fears  in  abundance.  Tet  a  secret  de- 
sire was  in  me,  fhat  I  might  die,  and  go  out  of 
this  wicked,  sinful  world,  where  I  found  it  Fare 
to  find  » true  hearted  jnan  or  womanj^ 

At  one  time,  when  walking  out  aV>no,  he  came 
to  the  top  of  a  hill,  wh^n,  he'says,  '^It  was  show- 


ed me,  that  if  I  would  be  a  true  follower  of  the 
Lamb,  I  must  forsake  the  world,  its  corrupt  waysy 
&shiona,  customs,  worships,  and  all  tne  vain 
glory,  love  and  friendship  of  it  I  saw,  if  I  now 
came  into  obedience  to  the  Lord,  who  had  thus 
moiously  heard  my  cries,  and  answered  my 
breathings,  or  rather,  the  breathings  which  ho 
had  begotten  in  me,  that  I  must  part  with  all  the 
repute,  firiendship,  love  and  praise  of  men,  which 
I  then  had,  and  lived  in ;  and  must  forsake  mT 
old  companions,  with  whom  I  had  wasted  much 
precious  time  in  vain  sports  and  gaming,  which 
we  lived  and  delighted  in,  with  many  other  dumajjl 
I  prised  highly ;  all  which  I  must  now  let  go  ror 
the  Lord;  if  I  would  choose  and  follow  him.  At 
this  I  was  much  troubled,  for  I  was  very  loath  to 
lose  either,  and  would  giadly  have  had  both  the 
love  of  God  and  the  love  of  men  too :  I  would 
have  enjoyed  both  God  and  the  world ;  but  could 
not.  My  love  to  these  vanities  was  so  great,  and 
I  prized  them  so  much,  that  it  went  very  hard 
with  me,  to  think  of  losing  all  for  Christ,  yea, 
even  as  bitter  as  death  almost  to  me  in  i^pearanoe ; 
for  tl^e  love  and  favour  of  the  people  I  valued 
highly,  and  the  crosa  seemed  so  great,  that  I  could 
then  by  no  means  persuade  myself  to  take  it  up. 
Great  was  the  conflict  I  was  in,  and  a' very  sharp 
war  there  was  in  me  :  yet  I  did  not  disclose  my 
condition  to  any,  but  kept  all  in  secret  from  man. 
But  the  All-seeing  eye  beheld  me,  and  suffered 
me  not  to  be  overcome,  nor  the  enemy  to  destroy 
my  poor  soul,  though  he  suffered  him  to  try  and 
prove  me,  till  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  raise  up 
h)p  living  witness  in  nie,  which  I  admired  at,  and 
could  not  tell  what  it  should  be^  and  did  not  know 
thii^it  wasethe  grace  or  sift  of  God  that  brings 
salvation,  which  appeared  to  me,  though  I  had 
grieved  it,  a^  disobeyed  it,  till  it  seemed  to  grow 
less  and  less,  and  to  withdraw  so  longthat  I  could 
see  but  little  of  its  appearanoe.  let  it  never 
wholly  left  me,  though  I  rebelled  often  against 
it ;  but  still  it  rebukra,  reproved  and  judged  me, 
that  J  could  not  be  at  peace,  because  it  loved  me, 
and  woij^d  not  let  me  alone,  but  wanted  to 
be  gracious  to  me;  but  I  was  loath  to  take 
the  counsel  of  it  I  was  greatly  exercised  in  my 
mind,  and  was  dissatisfied  about  the  things  of 
eternity,  and  my  sorrows  were  deep^  and  no  man 
knew  diem. 

^'Before  I  n^t  home,  the  enemy  came  near  as  if 
he  would  have  whispered  in  my  ear  these  words^ 
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'  Who  knows  bat  this  may  be  a  trick  of  the 
enemy/  and  presently  there  appeared  a  part  in 
me  which  was  seemingly  pleased  with  this  whis- 
per, and  mii»  It  is  very  likely  it  may  be  so. 
Thus  old  self  sought  to  save  himself.  Then 
I  remembered  tlibt  the  priests  of  those  days 
had  preached  down  all  such  thing?,  as  not  to  be 
looked  for  in  these  days,  but  said,  visions,  revela- 
tions and  miracles  wore  all  ceased,  and  that  it 
was  presumption  for  any  man  to  look  for  the 
Sfntit  of  €kd  to  be  ^ven  him  now  as  formerly. 
So  I  threw  off  all  amn,  as  a  danrarous  thing,  and 
would  take  no  further  notice  of  it.  I  even  de- 
sired, and  was  ready  to  say  in  my  heart.  Oh  I 
that  the  Lord  would  please,  in  these  perilous 
times,  to  speak  audibly  to  some  man,  as  he  did 
to  Moses,  that  we  migh^  assuredly  know  his  mind; 
seeing  one  cries,  Lo,  here  !  and  another,  Lo,  there ! 
But  Christ,  the  power  of  Ood  is  in  none  of  them: 
So  great  blindness  and  darkness  seized  upon  me, 
and  woful  ignorance,  when  I  had  rejected  the 
Lord's  counsel,  and  trampled  such  an  extraordi- 
nary visitation  under  my  feet,  and  turned  my 
back  on  it,  as  the  work  of  the  enemy. 

"I  have  great  cause  to  admire  the  Lord's 
mercies  towards  me,  that  I  was  not  wholly  for- 
saken by  him,  for  his  eye  was  still  over  me, 
though  for  a  time  I  was  in  deep  darkness  and 
distress,  and  my  concern  was  very  great.  In 
which  time  I  conferred  with  many  men  of  several 
opinions,  but  I  found  none  that  could  help  me  in 
this  matter)  because  I  came  not  to  Him  that  is 
mishty,  on  whom  help  is  laid.  Thus  was  I  like 
a  bird  alone  in  the  wood,  without  a  mate,  joined 
to  none.*' 

Changing  the  place  of  his  residence,  he  fell 
among  Qie  Anabaptists,  of  whom  he  sajB,  ''I 
conferred  much  with  them,  and  took  a  liking  to 
them,  whic|i  brought  me  acquainted  not  only  with 
their  principles,  but  also  with  their  practices  in 
worship,  which,  when  I  saw,  I  could  say  little 
against  them,  but  thought  they  came  nearest  the 
Scriptures  of  any  I  had  yet  tried  -,  upon  which  I 
went  to  their  meetings,  and  was  almost  persuaded, 
that  I  ought  to  be  dipped  into  the  water,  for  un- 
less I  was  I  must  have  no  admittance  into  their 
church.  Seeing  no  further,  I  could  gladly  haf  e 
been  so,  it  being  a  hr  more  easy  ^vlj  to  the  Qesh 
than  to  obey  the  gift  of  God  in  me.  Bat  I  cotdd 
not  get  to  water  baptism  in  faith ;  for  finding 
them  preach  that  water  baptism  is  a  flgn  of  death, 
burial  and  resurrection,  and  that  a  man  ought  to 
be  dead  before  he  be  buried ;  for  said  they, '  It  is 
monstrous  in  nature  to  bury  a  man  before  he  is 
dead/  and  then  finding  the  Holy  Scripture  saiA, 
*  That  he  that  is  dead  is  freed  from  sin ;  andtiow 
can  you  that  are  dead  to  sin  live  an^  longer 
therein  P  I  examined  myself,  and  found  I  was 
not  firce  ^m  sin,  so  I  was  not  dead,  therefore  I 
was  not  fit  to  be  buried,  and  before  I  was  dead 
and  buried,  I  could  not  know  a  rising  unto  holi- 
ness and  righteousness :  and  if  X  should  go  and 
be  buried  under  water  as  though  ii^ere  dead;  I 


should  dissemble  and  lie,  or  deal  fiJscdy  both  with 
Ood  and  man. 

'^  This  kept  me  out  of  the  water,  but  one  of 
the  chief  of  them  came  to  me  one  day  to  ask  me 
why  I  came  not  to  be  dipped?  and  I  told  bim  as 
above :  he  said  to  me,  '  Many  do  come,  that  I  be- 
lieve are  more  unfit  than  you  are.'  I  said,  tk&t 
was  nothing  to  me ;  I  durst  not. 

**  After  Siis  I  went  to  see  my  sister  dipped  in 
a  river  called  the  Wye ;  and  after  that  two  yoans 
men ;  and  when  they  came  up  out  of  the  water  I 
spent  some  time  wiUi  them,  and  observed  tbem, 
who  were  passed  from  death  to  lifb,  as  thej  sig- 
nified ;  but  I  saw  no  appearance  of  the  Spirit,  or 
newness  of  life,  or  poweff  or  Aal  they  dierebj 
received  the  Holy  Ghost;  their  baptism  being 
only  with  water,  which  can  only  wash  away  the 
filth  of  the  flesh.  But  such  as  are  baptised  iato 
Christ,  must  be  baptised  into  his  death,  by  dying 
unto  nn,  and  be  buried  by  his  baptism  into  death, 
that  being  made  free  from  sin,  they  may  come  to 
have  a  part  in  Christ,  the  resurrection  and  the 
life,  by  whom  they  are  made  aUve  unto  6odj  for 
in  Christ  life  is  manifest,  and  we  have  seen  it,  and 
have  tasted,  and  handled  of  the  good  W<»rd  of  life, 
that  hath  been  as  a  fire,  and  as  a  hammer  to  break 
our  rocky  hearts  asunder,  and  water  halh  gashed 
out,  and  we  have  felt  our  hearts  made  new,  and 
our  consciences  clean,  being  washed  with  pure 
water,  and»  to  answer  the  pure  requirings  of  the 
Lord.  Our  souls  being  baptised  into  Christ,  and 
he  being  put  on,  in  him  we  have  a  safe  habitation, 
and  come  to  see,  that  as  none  were  saved  by  the 
ark  of  Noabh^ut  a  few  that .  were  m  i^  so  none 
can  know  salvation  but  those  that  are  in  Chn^ 
the  ark  of  the  everlasting  covenant;  fi^  heis 
given  to  be  a  covenant  to  the  people,  a  light  to 
ighten  the  Gentileis,  to  open  their  blind  eyes,  and 
to  be  God's  salvation  to  the  ends  of  the  earth: 
and  there  is  no  other  name  under  heaven,  by 
which  any. can  be  saved  but  by  Jesus  Christ:  to 
him  be  all  glory  given  for  ever.'' 

(To  be  eootlnued.) 

M.  DB  LA  MOTHE  QUTON. 
BT  THOMAS  C.  UPHAM. 

On^the  29th  of  1st  month,  1688,  M.  Guyon 
was  imprisoned  by  the  order  of  Louis  XIV-i  '^ 
the  convent*of  St.  Marie  in  the  suburb  of  St 
ll^ntoine,  on  the  charge  of  heresy,  or  ^^  J*^^^ 
doctrine  tendmg  to  iubvert  some  of  the  received 
ideas  and  practicee^of  tly  Ci^holic  church. 
«  Ber  place  of  confinement  is  thus  described.  It 
was  a  small  room  in  .an  npper  story  of  4he  build- 
ing^ which  waA  entered  by  a  single  door  that 
opened  on  the  outside,  and  was  secured  by  being 
locked  and  by  a  bar  across  it  It  had  an  opening 
to  the  light  and  air  only  on  one  8ide>  ind  this 
was  so  situated  that  'the  sun  shone  in  upon  it 
neaily  ^e  whole  day,  and  rendered  it  exceedingly 
uncomfortable  in  the  season  of  summer.  Here 
she  was  eftlosed  in  solitary  imprisonment  tor 
eight  months.* 
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One  reflnlt  of  herimpruonment  vnm  ihat  her 
family  was  again  broken  np.  Amid  the  varied 
trials  and  kboora  she  passed  throogh,  she  had 
one  consolation  which  she  yalued  much ;  it  was 
the  society  of  her  little  daughter,  now  in  the  12th 
year  of  her  age,  and  her  constant  companion. 
iVhereTsr  she  had  traTsUed,  and  whereyer  she 
had  taken  up  her  abode,  on  the  Seine,  and  on  the 
Leman  Lake,  atG^eXi  at  Thonon,  and  at  Grenoblei 
she  had  listened  to  her  young  70100,  and  found  a 
mother's  hopes  and  joys  some  compensation  for 
the  sorrows  she  was  not  permitted  to  escape. 
The  child's  aflbetiotts  were  bound  to  herself,  iod 
she  knew  a  palace  wpuld  be  fiur  less  acceptable  to 
her  and  far  less  dear  than  her  mother's  prison. 
''I  thought,'^  she  says,  "it  would  be  consistent 
with  the  objects  of  my  imprisonment  to  permit 
my  daughter  to  be  left  with  me^  but  in  this  I 
was  disappointed.  My  daughter  was  most  at  my 
heart,  having  cost  me  much  care  in  he^  educa- 
tion. I  had  endeavoured,  with  divine  assistance, 
to  eradicate  her  faults  and  ito  dispose  her  to  have 
no  will  of  her  own,  which  is  the  best  disposition 
lor  a  child.  And  I  naturally  desired  that  the  re- 
sults of  these  labours  might  not  be  lost  by  a  too 
early  and  unrestricted  exposure  to  the  world. 
But  they  would  not  let  her  remain.  My  heart 
was  deeply  affected  when  they  took  her  mm  me. 
She  was  taken  away  I  knew  not  ^ere,  nor 
would  they  allow  any  person  to  brinff  any  news 
of  her,  so  that  {  was  obliged  to  five  her  up  and 
to  sacrifice  her,  as  it  were,  as  if  she  were  mine  no 
longer." 

Her  feelings  towards  those  who  had  injured 
her  are  worthy  of  notice.  "  I  had  not  any  feel- 
ing ai  resentment,"  she  says,  "  against  my  perBO- 
cutors.  I  was  not  insensible  to  the  sorrows 
which  they  occasioned  me,  nor  ignorant,  as  I 
think,  of  we  spirit  by  whkii  they  were  actuated, 
but  I  had  no  other  feelings  towurds  them,  so  fiur 
as  I  can  judge,  than  those  of  forbearance  and 
kindness.  The  reflection  that  they  did  only  what 
Gtod  permitted  them  to  do,  which  enabled  me 
always  to  keepOod  in  sight,  supported  me  much. 
Jesus  Christ  and  hdy  men  in  various  ages  of  the 
church,  have  not  only  suffered,  but  have  known 
well  the  evil  dispositions  of  those  who  persecuted 
them;  but  they  knew  also  that  those  men  had 
'no  power  except  what  was  given  them  from 
above,'  John  xix.  11.  When  we  suffer  we  should 
always  remember  that  Ood  inflicts  the  blow. 
Wicked  men  it  is  true  are  not  unfirequently  his 
instruments,  and  the  fact  of  their  instrumentality 
does  not  diminish,  but  simply  developes  their 
wickedness.  3ut  when  we  are  so  mentally  dis- 
posed that  we  love  the  strokes  we  suffer,  regard- 
ing them  as  coming  from  GKxl,  and  as  expressions 
of  what  he  sees  best  for  us,  we  are  then  in  the 
proper  state  to  look  forgivingly  and  kindly  upon 
the  subordinate  instrument  which  he  permits  to 
smite  us." 

Secondary  incidents  and  instrumentalities, 
whether  for  good  or  for  evil;  passed  easily  tnm 


her  mind.  She  seems  to  have  forgot  both  herself 
and  others,  in  her  views  of  that  mysterious  wis- 
dom and  goodness  which  preside  over  all  things, 
however  Acting.  And  hence  we  know  more  of 
the  placid  resignation  of  the  prisoner  than  we*  do 
of  liie  attributes  of  the  prison.  She  herself  has 
told  it  ib  one  of  her  own  sweet  sonnets,  which  is 
striking  by  its  simplicity,  as  well  ss  its  piety,  and 
which  we  venture  to  give  to  the  reader  in  a 
neariy  literal  translation. 

A  LITTLK  BIKD  I  AM. 

A  little  biid  I  am. 

Shot  from  the  fields  of  air ; 
Aad  in  my  cage  I  sit  and  sing 

To  Him  wl»  placed  me  there ; 
Well  pleased  a  prisoner  to  be. 
Because,  my  God,  it  pleases  thee. 

Nau(^ht  have  I  else  to  do ; 

I  sing  the  whole  day  long ; 
And  He,  whom  most  I  love  to  please, 
'    Doth  listen  to  my  songi 
He  caught  and  bound  my  wandering  wing, 
But  still  He  bends  to  hear  me  sing. 

Thou  hast  an  ear  to  hear ; 

^    A  heart  to  love  and  bless ; 

And  though  mv  notes  were  e^er  so  rude, 

Thou  would'st  not  hear  the  less ; 
Because  thou  knowest  as  they  &11, 
That  love,  sweet  love,  inspires  them  all. 

My  cage  confines  me  round ; 

Abroad  I  cannot  fl^; 
But  though  my  wing  is  eloeely  bound, 

My  heart 's  at  litNsrty. 
My  prison  walls  cannot  control 
The  flight,  the  freedom  of  the  soul. 

.    Oh  I  it  is  good  tosoar, 

These  bolts  and  bars  above. 
To  Him  whose  purpose  I  adore, 

Whose  Providence  I  love  i 
And  in  thy  mightv  will  to  find, 
The  joy,  the  freedom  of  the  mind. 

She  speaks  in  her  autobiography  of  her  state 
of  mind  when  she  first  received  notice  that  she 
was  to  be  shut  up.  No  sorrow  or  misgiving  en- 
tered  her  heart — on  the  oontraxy,  God  was  pleased 
to  give  her,  not  only  entire  resignation,  but  a 
triumphant  and  joyful  peace ;  so  much  so  that  it 
shone  upon  her  countenance  and  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  person  who  brought  the  King's 
order,  and  also  of  her  friends  who  were  with  her. 
The  same  delightful  peace  continued  afiter  her 
imprisonment. 

The  doctrines  of  sanctificatioii,  to  which' she  was 
so  much  attached,  involve  principles  which  are 
peculiarly  adapted  to  such  a  situation.  They 
strike  at  the  root  of  all  earthly  desire  as  they  do 
of  all  earthly  support.  They  annihilate  times 
and  places,  prosperities  and  adversities,  friendships 
and  enmities,  by  making  them  all  equal  in  the 
will  of  God.  They  take  away  the  differences  oC 
thiufls  which  are  external,  whatever  they  may  be, 
mitlrmg  the  cfooked  straight  and  the  rough  plain, 
by  a  power  flowing  from  the  uni^  and  perma* 
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nencj  within — 00  that  to  Joseph  the  priflOB  and 
the  throne  are  the  flame }  to  Duiiel  the  lion's  den 
and  the  monarch's  palace  are  the  same ;  becauae 
Uiej  have  thai  in  their  believing  and  sanctified 
hearts,  which  subjects  the  oatwara,to  the  inward, 
and  beoaose  the  inwsrd  has  become  incorporated 
by  faith  in  that  eternal  will  in  which  all  things 
have  their  origin  and  their  end. 

It  was  in  aecordanee  with  the  wishes  of  those 
who  had  been  the  instruments  of  her  imprison- 
ment, that  her  captivity  should  be  very  strict,  but 
still  it  appears  that  persons  were  allowed  to  see 
her  from  time  to  time.  Ai^d  what  is  worthy  of 
notice,  but  few  persons  visited  her  without,  being 
religiously  impressed  by  her  appearance  and  con- 
versation. Many  of  ner  poems  were  written 
during  her  confinement  in  this  prison.  And  if 
we  recolleot^  that  she  still  kept  up  a  written  cor- 
respondence with  her  reli^ous  friends,  and  others, 
and  add  also  the  force  of  her  example  in  thus 
willindv  and  triumphantly  sniering  for  Christ's 
cause,  I  think  we  have  reason  for  saying  that 
probably  no  period  of  her  Ufe  was  really  more 
useful  than  this. 

Among  those  with  whom  die  had  become  ac- 
quainted since  her  return  from  Paris,  and  for 
whose  religious  good  she  had  begun  to  labour 
previous  to  her  im^Hrisonment,  were  a  number  of 
ladiesy  and  a  few  persons  of  the  other  sex,  who 
held  a  distinguished  position  in  society.  The 
following  are  extracts  from  a  letter  addressed  to 
one  of  these  ladies. 

''When  you  are  reading  on  religions  subjects 
during  any  part  of  the  day,  you  would  do  well  to 
stop  now  and  then  a  few  moments,  and  betake 
yourself  to  meditation  and  prayer  in  silence;  es- 
pecially when  any  portion  of  what  you  read 
touches  and  aiTects  you.  The  object  of  this  is  to 
let  the  reading  have  its  appropriate  effect.  Such 
reading  will  be  very  likely  to  edify  and  nourish 
the  s<ml.  The  soul  needs  nourishment,  as  well 
as  the  b6dv.  Its  religious  state,  without  some- 
thing which  is  appropnate  to  its  support,  withers 
and  deoays.^ 

*'  Do  not  resort  to  austerities  or  self  inflicted 
mortificationB.  But  there  iff  another  mortification 
which  I  most  earnestly  recommend.  Mortify 
whatever  remains  of  yout  corrupt  affections  and 
your  disorderly  will.  Mortify  your  peculiar 
tastes,  your  propensities,  your  inclinations. 
Among  other  ihmga  learn  to  suffer  with  patience 
and  resignation  those  frequent  and  severe  pains 
which  Ch>d  sees  fit  to  impose  upon  you.  Learn 
also  from  the  motive  of  love  to  Qod  to  suffer  all 
that  may  happen  of  contradiction,  ill  manners,  or 
negligence  in  those  who  serve  you.  In  a  word, 
mortify  yourself  by  bearing,  at  all  times,  in  a 
diristian  temper,  whatever  thwarts  the  natural 
Ufe,  whatever  is  disf^easing  and  troublesome  to 
the  natural  sensibilities ;  and  thus  place  yourself 
in  union  and  fellowship  with  the  sufferings  of 
Christ.  By  taking  these  bitter  remedies  you  will 
kmoor  the  eross.    Andeq»eelally  if  yon  mortify 


yourself  and  die,  in  yoor  inward  experienoe,  to 
every  tiling  which  is  remarkable  and  showy. 
Learn  the  great  lesson  of  beeimiiBg  a  little  onei 
of  becoming  nothing." 

Efforts  were  made  during  her  imprisonm»t  bj 
her  enemies  to  draw  from  her  some  retraction  oif 
her  opini6ns,  and  some  acknowledgment  of  wrong 
doing.  Ske  says,  ^'  neither  their  threats  or  tbeir 
promises  had  the  influence  which  they  desired.  I 
answered  that  I  was  content  to  suffer  whateve?  it 
should  please  God  to  order  or  permit,  and  that  I 
would  sooner  not  only  be  imprisoned,  but  would 
rather  die  upon  the  scaflfoU^  than  utter  the  false* 
hoods  they  proposed.'^ 

Her  biographer,  Upham,  says,  ^'fihe  makes 
some  remarks  in  connection  with  these  trsnsao- 
tions  which  I  think  worthy  of  quoting,  because 
the^  involve  a  distinction  in  ndigiotts  things 
which  is  not  often  made.''  /<  During  the  period," 
she  says,  '^  of  the  Old  Testament  dispenaationSi 
there  were  several  of  the  Lord's  martyrs  who 
suffered  for  asserting  the  existence  of  the  one 
true  God,  and  for  trusting  in  Him.  The  doctrine 
of  the  one  true  God,  in  distinction  from  the 
heathen  doctrine  of  a  multiplicity  of  gods,  was 
the  test  by  which  ccftiflicting  opinions  were  tried ; 
and  in  supporting  which  there  were  some  who 
were  martyrs  to  tms  important  truth.  At  a  later 
period  another  truth'  was  proclaimed,  that  of 
Je9us  Christ  cruciJUd  fmr  mnmn.  This  was  a 
truth  so  much  at  variance,  either  in  the  prindple 
or  the  fiMsts  of  its  announcement,  with  men's  pre- 
conceived opinions  and  feelings,  that  it  naturally 
arrested  th^r  attention  l^ld  provoked  their  hos- 
tility ;  and  accordingly  in  the  primitive  times  of 
the  Christian  Church,  there  were  those  who  suf- 
fered and  who  shed  thdr  blood  for  this  tnith." 
<<  At  the  present  time  there  are  those  who  are 
msrtyrs  of  the  Holy  Ghost  In  other  words,  thore 
are  those  who  suffer  for  proclaiming  the  great 
truth,  that  the  reign  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  souls 
of  men  has  come,  and  especiidly  for  prodaimuig 
their  personal  and  etitire  depen<unce  on  his  divine 
presence  and  influence.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  jMire 
love,  the  doctrine  of  sanotiflcation  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  within  us,  as  the  life  of  our  own  life,  which 
is  to  be  the  test  of  spiritual  perception  and  fideli^ 
in  the  present  and  future  times.  The  spirit  ii 
God,  in  the  language  oi  the  prophet  Joel,  is  to  be 
poured  out  upon  aU  flesh.'' 

''On  these  views,"  says  Upham,  ''which  indi- 
cate the  intellectual  insight,  as  well  ss  the  deep 
inward  experience  of  this  remarkable  woman,  I 
think  it  may  be  proper  to  add  one  or  two  re- 
marks. At  the  time  of  its  first  announcement, 
no  doctrine  could  be  more  important  than  that  of 
the  divine  unity,  considered  in  distinction  from 
that  of  Polytheism.  Like  many  other  great 
truths,  it  was  at  first  contested ;  it  had  its  mIvo- 
oates  and  its  martyrs  \  but  it  prevailed.  The 
recognition  of  God,  ai|  one  Ck)d,  gave  rise  to  the 
enquiry.  How  does  this  one  God,  who  in  heinc 
QU^  combines  in  himself  all  that  is  good  aiM 
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true, — ^how  must  he,  from  hifl  veiy  nature,  regard 
all  sin ;  and  on  what  principle  does  he  fcHTgive  it  ? 
The  question  is  solved  in  the  annoanoement  of 
the  other  doctrine  to  which  she  refers,  namely, 
that  of  Christ  crucified.  '  Without  the  shedding 
of  blood  there  is  no  remission.  He  was  wounded 
for  our  transgressions  and  bruised  for  our  iniqui- 
ties.'  Where  there  is  sin  there  must  be  suffsr* 
ingi  and  steering  flowing  from  sin,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  sih,  is  something  more  than  suffering—^ 
it  is  punishment.  But  m  the  mystery^  of  the 
mission,  person,  and  sufierings  of  his  Son,  (a 
mystery  which  eyen  the  angels  unarailing^y  do* 
sire  to  look  into,)  God  has  so  taken  this  suffering 
upon  himself^  that  without  any  violation  of  the 
claims  of  unchangeable  rectitude,  he  can  now  ex- 
tend forgiveness  to  his  rebellious  creatures,  take 
them  once  more  to  his  bosom,  and  bid  them  live 
forever.  This  great  doctrine  also  has  had  its 
martyrs,  and  thou^  the  contest  has  not  entirely 
ended,  it  may  be  saidi  I  think,  to  have  had  its 
day  of  triumph. 

'^  But  there  is  another  great  trutii  of  which  it 
may  at  length  be  said  tbit  it$  hour  hOM  ame, 
namely,  that  of  Gk)d  in  the  person  of  the  inward 
teacher  and  comforter,  dwelling  in  the  hearts  of 
his  people,  and  changing  them  by  his  divine  ope- 
lation  into  the  holy  and  beautiM  image  of  him 
who  shed  his  blood  for  them,  Christ  received  by 
&ith  came  into  the  world  to  save  men  from  the 
penalty  of  sin,  but  it  has  not  been  so  folly  under- 
stood, or  at  least  not  so  fully  recognised,  that  he 
came  also  to  save  them  from  sin  itoelf.  The  time 
in  which  this  latter  work  shall  develope  itself  is 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  period  of  the  reign  of 
the  Holy  Q-nost.  It  is  now  some ,  time  since  the 
voice  has  gone  forth,  an  utterance  from  the  eter« 
nal  mind  not  as  yet  flenerally  received,  but  which 
will  never  cease  to  be  repeated :— -Put  away  all 
an — ^Be  like  Chriist — ^Be  ye  holy. 

<'In  announcing  the  ooming  of  the  dispensation 
of  the  Holy  G-host,  in  proclauning  the  doctrine  of 
entire  sanctification,  some  have  already  suffered, 
and  others  may  perhaps  suffer  in  time  to  come. 
Until  tho  secret  history  of  dungeons  is  written,  it' 
will  not  be  known  how  many  in  France,  in  Spain, 
in  Italy,  have  sufferod  as  '  martyrs  of  the  Holy 
Ghost'  But  that  probably  will  never  be  done. 
And  there  is  a  reason  for  it  which  does  not  exist 
in  other  cases^  The  martyrs  of  the  Holv  Ghost, 
themselves  the  snbjects  of  the  inward  power 
which  they  advocate,  suffer  and  even  die  in  silence. 
They  make  no  cry ;  they  know  ihat  what  they 
suffer,  whatever  may  be  the  guilt  of  the  instru- 
ments of  it,  is  one  of  the  incidents  in  the  de- 
velopement  of  that  eternal  will.which  will  never 
&il  to  be  accomplished,  and  can  never  cease  to  be 
loved.  And  hence,  they  would  not  have  it  to  be 
otherwise  than  it  is ;  and  without  lifting  up  their 
voice,  except  in  prayer  for  their  enemies,  they  die 
as  Christ  £ed. 

<<The  kingdom  of  the  holy  ^ost  has  come.  Its 
beginnings^  ace  feeble  it  is  true.    We  see  but 


here  and  there  a  angle  gleam  of  that  diorions  day 
which  shall  shine  upon  the  world,  and  make  '  aU 
natimis  into  one.'^  But  the  signs  of  its  full  ap- 
proach are  too  marked,  too  evident,  to  be  mis- 
taken. There  will  be  oppositioii  from  its  ene- 
mies, and  mistakes  made  by  its  fHends.  Happy 
fnll  it  be,  if  its  friends  shall  remember  that  it  is 
a  kingdom  which  comes  without  observation. 
The  kmgdom  of  the  Holy  Ghost  may  be  described 
as  the  Ui^om  of  peace;  of  peace  inward  and 
outinffd,.qf  peace  individual  and  social.  It  is 
those  in  whom  this  divine  kin^om  is  set  up, 
whom  Christ  describes  as  the  <  little  oAes  '*  men 
who  move  humbly  and  quietly  in  the  sphere  in 
which  providence  has  placed  them  ]  the  meek 
ones  of  the  earth.  Their  light  which  shines  in 
theit  example  illuminatea  without  attracting  at- 
tention I  like  that  of  the  sun  which  scareely  re- 
ceives our  notice,  while  meteots  are  gaied  at  wiUi 
astonishment.  They  are  men  who  ^resist  not 
efvil  * — ^men  that  cast  all  their  care  upon  Him 
who 'careth  for  them '—-men  who  holdoommu* 
nion  witii  God  in  that  divine  silence  of  the  mind 
which  results  from  sins  forgiven,  from  passions 
subdued,  and  from  faith  victorious.  Behold  here 
the  dominion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  tqumph  of 
the  true  millenium,  the  reign  of  holy  love.'' 

[f  o  be  coDtlBudd.] 


ON  THB  BUttBEUrNOfi  07   C&BI8T  VOB  OVE 
SAKS. 

Consisting  ckisfiy  af  selsetions  from  ths  writings  of 
Arekbishop  LtighUm, 

*<  For  Cfaritt  also  hath  ooee  ■ufifcred  for  tint,  the  fast  for  tho 
•ojutt,  that  he  might  fating  ut  to  God,  being  pot  to  death  i  In  the 
fleth,  but  quickened  bj  the  Spirit."    1  Pnsa  Hi.  18. 

At  the  firsts  Stn,  as  the  breach  of  God's  oom- 
mand,  separated  man  ^  from  God*  and  ever  since, 
the  soul  remams  naturally  remote  from  Him.  It 
is  under  a  sentence  of  exile,  pronouiiced  b^  the 
justice  of  God — ^banishment  from  Him  who  lathe 
liffht  and  the  life  of  the  soul,  as  the  soul  itself  is. 
of  the  body. 

But  Mercy's  voiee  is  heard — '^Betum,  repent^ 
and  Uve."  The  Anostie  savs,  ^<  Ye  who  wese  frr 
off  are  made  nigh  by  the  blood  of  Christ."  Biuli 
it  is  impossible  for  tiie  soul  led  captive  I>t  sin,  to 
break  its  chains  and  return  by  itself.  Notlung 
but  the  power  of  Christ  can  effect  this-*-can  bring 
home  a  heart  to  God.  Common  merdes  are  little 
thought  of— the  judgments  of  God^  without  the 
power  of  Christy  spoken  of,  will  not  do  it.  Neither 
the  works,  nor  tiie  word  sounding  daify  in  his  ear, 
Return,  return  I  cause  the  soul  to  see  the  hand  of 
God  lifted  up.    Isaiah  xxvi.  11. 

How  many  are  there  who  in  th«r  oim  particu- 
lar, or  in  their  funilies.  have  been  sharply  lashed 
by  divers  scourges,  and  yet  are  never  a  whit  the. 
nearer  God  for.it  ail — their  hearts  have  pioved 
as  earthly  and  vain  as  ever!  Onlv  a  divine  vir- 
tue going  forth  from  Christ,  "lined  up,  draws 
men"  unto  Him — and  bang  come  onto  him,  he 
brings  them  unto  the  Father. 
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Before  he  aseended  up  on  hij^,  he  promised  to 
send  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  oomrater,  to  eonviiice 
of  sin,  and  snide  unto  all  truth.  It  is  His  bless- 
ed woii  to  linmble  and  contrite  the  sonl  before 
the  Lord,  in  a  deep  feeling  of  its  sinfnl  snd  alien- 
ated oondition  ^  and  in  proportion  to  the  depth  of 
this  oontiotion,  will  be  its  estimate  of  the  Tslne 
of  that  redemption,  which  Christ  has  pnrbhased 
tcft  US;  9Xkd  the  gratitade  with  which,  in  futb»  it 
will  accept  the  offers  of  his  love  and  mercj. 
"  For  Christ  also  has  once  suffered  for  sins,  the 
jnst  for  the  nnjnst,  ^t  he  might  bring  ns  to 
God/'  Bat  this  message  of  pard<ming  loTe, 
entirely  &ee  and  unmerited  as  it  is,  and  so  pre- 
dons  to  the  broken-hearted  belieyer,  who  feels 
he  has  no  other  refi^ge,  is  not  calculated  to  ouiet 
the  sinner  in  his  sins*  The  spirit  that  quickens 
in  the  beginning,  is  the  same  that  carries  on  the 
heart-cleansing  woric.  ''  If  any  man  be  in  Christ, 
he  is  a  new  creature,  old  things  are  passed  away,  be- 
hold all  things  are  become  new/'  You  who  declare 
yonrselyes  to  be  strangers  to  God,  by  living  &r 
off  from  Him,  do  not  continue  to  abuse  yourselves 
so  grossly.  Can  you  think  any  eonsolation  yours 
that  arises  from  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  while  it 
is  evident  their  end  is  not  accomplished,  they 
have  not  brought  you  to  Qoi  ?  Hath  he  purchas- 
ed you  a  liberty  to  sin;  or  is  it  not  deliverance 
from  siUf  which  alone  m  ime  Itberiyf  the  thing 
he  aimed  at  and  agreed  for.  and  lud  down  his 
lifefor? 

Shall  any  man  offer  to  bear  the  name  of  Chris- 
tian^ who  places  himself  in  the  way  of  sin,  and 
can  deliffht  and  sport  himself  in  it,  when  he  con* 
siders  this,  that  <<  Christ  suffered  for  sin'' — ^You 
who  still  account  thai  sweet,  which  he  found  so 
bitter,  and  account  thai  light  which  was  heavy  to 
him,  and  made  his  soul  exceeding  sorrowful  even 
unto  death,  you  are  yet  £ur  from  Him.  If  you 
were  in  him,  and  one  with  Him,  there  would  be 
some  harmony  of  your  hearts  with  His,  and  some 
sympathy  wiUi  those  sufferhifis  endured  by  your 
Lord  for  yon.  This  makes  the  real  (Siristian  an 
avowed  enemy  to  sin.  Ho  may  be  surprised  by 
it|  but  there  is  no  possibility  of  reconcilement 
between  them. 

Christ  hath,  by  his  blood,  opened  up  our  way 
to  €K)d,  and  yet  we  refiise  to  make  use  of  it.  Oh, 
how  few  come  in  1  Those  who  are  brought  unto 
God,  and  received  into  friendship  with  him, 
entertain  that  fiaendship,—- delight  to  draw  near 
to  him«-4ove  to  be  much  with  him.  Is  it  so 
with  us?  By  being  so  near,  they  become  more 
m^e  unto  Him,  know  has  will  better  every  day, 
and  grow  more  conformable  to  it. 

Some  of  those  who  have  felt  the  drawing  in- 
inenee  of  His  Spirit,  who  was  liflked  up  for  their 
aakes,  aad  been  brou^t  nigh  unto  God,  may  be 
Be^ectinff  so  sweet  a  privilege.  They  can  com- 
ply, and  be  too  friendly  with  a  vain  world— H»n 
pass  many  days  without  a  lively  communion  with 
God,  not  aspiring  to  an  increase  of  that  as  the 
thing  our  Ix)rd  £ith  purchased  for  us,  and  that 


wherein  all  our  happiness  and  welfiure  lie,  here 
and  hereafter.  Tour  hearts  are  cleaving  to  foUy 
—you  are  not  delighting  yourselves  in  Uie  Lord* 
not  refreshed  with  this  n^ffness  to  him ;  your 
thoughts  are  not  often  on  it^  nor  is  it  your  study 
to  walk  ^conformably  to  it  Oh,  endeavour  that 
it  may  be  thus  with  you !  The  true  life  of  a  Chris- 
tian is  to  eye  Christ  in  every  step  of  his  life ;  both 
as  his  rule  and  as  his  strength;  lookingto  him  as 
his  pattern,  both  in  doiiig  and  sui^ring,  and 
drawing  power  from  him  foi'  going  through  both. 

His  whole  life  is  a  steady  aiming«toonf6rmitf 
with  Christ ;  so  that  there  can  be  no  argument 
so  apposite  and  persuasive  as  this  example;  and 
no  exercise  of  obedience  either  active  or  passive, 
so  difficult,  but  the  view  and  contemplation  of 
that  example,  will  powerfully  sweeten  it,  for 
"Christ  also  Bufiered.^' 

"  No  temptation  has  be&Ilen  you,  but  what  ia 
common  to  men."  If  we  trace  the  lives  of  the 
most  eminent  saints,  shall  we  not  find  every  notsr 
ble  step  that  is  recorded,  marked  with  a  new 
cross,  one  trouble  following  on  another,  as  the 
waves  of  the  sea  do?  Is  not  this  manifest  in  the 
life  of  Abraham,  and  Jacob,  and  others?  Why, 
then,  dream  of  exemption?  Would  anv  one 
have  a  new,  untrodden  way  cut  for  him,  nee  of 
thorns,  and  strewed  with  flowers  all  along?  Does 
he  expect  to  meet  with  no  contradictions,  nor 
hard  measure  firom  the  world,  or  imagine  that 
there  may  be  such  a  dexterity  necessary  as  to 
keep  its  good  will,  and  the  friendship  of  God  too  F 
This  will  not  be;  all  that  wiU  '<live  godly  in 
Christ  Jesus  shall  suffer  persecution."  2  Tim. 
iii.  12.  This  is  the  path  to  the  kingdom^  that 
which  all  the  sons  of  God,  the  heirs  of  it^  have  ^ 
gone  in,  even  Christ;  aceordin^  to  that  well  * 
known  word,  **  One  son  without  sm,  but  not  one 
without  suffering" — ^^  Christ  also  suffered." 

Then  let  us  learn  to  consider  more  deeply,  and 
esteem  more  highly,  Ckri$i  and  his  mtffenngSf 
to  silence  our  grumbling  at.  our  petu^,  light 
crosses ;  for  so  they  are,  in  oomparison  of  His. 

Art  thou  mean  m  thy  Urth  and  life,  despised, 
misjudged,  or  reviled,  on  all  hands?  Look  how 
it  was  with  HiiA,  who  had  more  right  than  thoa 
hast,'  to  better  entertainment  in  the  world.  Thoa 
wilt  not  deny  it  was  His  awn  ;  it  was  made  by 
mm,  and  He  was  in  it,  and  it  knew  Him  not 
Are  thy  friends  harsh  to  thoe?  He  came  unto 
his  own,  and  His  own  received  hun  not  Hast 
thou  a  mean  cottage,  or  hast  thou  no  dwelling, 
and  art  thou  every  way  poor,  and  ill.  aooom- 
modated  ?  He  was  as  poor  as  thou  canst  be,  and 
bad  not  where  to  lay  his  head,  worse  provided 
than  the  birds  and  foxe^  But  then,  consider  to 
what  a  height  his  sufferines  roeein  the  end ;  that 
most  remancable  part  of  them  meant  by  His  onee 
sufferingfor  sins.  Scourged,  bu&ted,  and  spit 
upon,— %e  endured  all.  He  gave  his  back  to 
the  smiters;  atid  then,  as  the  same  prophet  hath 
it,  He  was  numbered  among  the  transgressorB. 
While  hanging  between  two  thieveS|  th^  that 
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passed  by  wagged  their  heads,  and^  sooffing,  said 
— ^'He  saveoothers,  himself  he  caimot  save.'' 
He  endor^  the  oroas,  and  despised  the  shame. 

Thus  we  see  the  outside  of  his  suffering.  Bat 
the  Christian  is  sabjeot  to  grieyoua  temptations 
and  sad  desertions ;  but  even  here  the  same  argu- 
ment holds :  for  oar  Saviour  is  not  unacquainted 
with|  or  ignorant  of  them,  though  still  without 
iin.  If  any  of  thai  had  been  in  His  sufferings, 
it  had  undone  all  our  comfort  in  Himr— but 
tempted  He  was,  and  the  temptations  were  terri- 
ble as  jou  know.  And  was  there  not  some  strong 
conflict,  when  He  fell  down,  and  prayed,  in  the 
garden,  and  sweat  drops  of  blood?  Was  there 
not  an  awfal  eclipse,  when  He  cried  out  on  the 
cross,  "MvQod,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  for- 
saken  mer'  So  that  even  in  them  we  may  ap- 
ply thiff  comfort,  and  stay  our  souls  on  Him, 
and  go  to  Him  as  a  compassionate  high  priest 
"  For  Christ  also  suffered :"    Heb.  iv.  15. 

(To  b«  eoitUiuiwi.) 


DOST  THOU  SMOKE? 

««IK>st  thou  unoke,  Bill?''  said  a  tall,  lean, 
dokly  looking  youth  to  a  fine,  robust,  healthy- 
lookmg  lad,  we  other  day,  as  they  passed  me  in 
the  street;  while  at  the  same  time,  a  doudof 
tobacco  smoke  came  directly  in  my  fiice,  which 
made  me  wish  most  heartily  that  Bill  did  not 
smdce.  I  need  not  say  how  gliMl  I  was,  to  hear 
the  rosy  looking  lad  say,  *'N0, 1  don't."  Just 
as  this  conversation  took  place,  two  dasMng  young 
men  passed  me,  smoking  cigars;  the  one  abqut 
17,  and  the  other  about  18  years  of  age.  Turn- 
ing my  footsteps  homeward,  I  could  not  help  pon- 
dering on  this  almost  universal  practice  (yf  smok- 
ing, pursued  alike  by  old  and  young,  a|id  ever 
and  anoii,  some  of  the  fhoes  of  my  neiahbomns  and 
aoqoaintanoes  would  present  themselves  to  my 
recoUeetion,  and  never  was  I  mcorer  surprised  to 
find,  on  reflection,  how  closely  were  linked  to- 
gether, ffreat  smokers  and  poverty — great  smokers 
and  paUid  looks — great  smokers  and  want  of 
cleanliness.  After  all,  said  I  to  myself,  as  I 
reached  my  own  door,  Whaf  s  the  real  use  of  to- 
bacco ?  there  must  be  some  good  in  it;  so  I  took 
down  my  Cyelopiedia,  and  looked  for  the  word 
tobacco. — ^''Tobacco,''  says  the  compiler  of  the 
boob,  "  contains  an  oil,  of  a  poisonous  quality, 
which  is  used  in  some  countries  to  destroy  snakes, 
by  putting  a  little  snthe  tongae;  on  receiving  it, 
tae  snake  is  seised  with  oonvulsioas,  coils  itself 
up  and  dies,  and  what  is  very  singular,  becomes 
aunost  as  stiff  and  hard  as  if  it  was  dried  in  the 
sun."  And  is  this  ail  the  worth  of  it?  saidl,as 
I  shut  the  book — this  fellow  knows  little  about 
it;  at  all  events,  there  must  be  some  good  pro- 
perty about  it,  or  people  would  not  like  it ;  and 
though  it  may  not  oe  good  for  snakes,  i1»  may  be 
good  for  man;  so  I  stepped  out,  and  bought  my- 
sdf  a  dean,  new  pipe,  and  half  an  ounce  of  the 


best  tobacco,  in  general  nse,  determined  to  try  for 
myself,  the  boasted  enjoyment  I  had  heard  grtet 
smokers  say  there  was  in  a  pipe*  On  my  return 
home,  I  commenced  puffing  away  in  good  earnest, 
and  as  I  watched  tlie  smoke  ascend  in  clouds 
above  my  h^d,  I  decided  to  persevere  until. my 
pipe  was  out,  notwithstancQng  I  began  to  feel 


queer,  and  it  made  my  tongue  smart  dorely; 
however,  I  rued  my  determinatioii,  for  long  ere  I 
had  done  puffing,  my  head  beoan  to  ache,  and  just 
when  my  pipe  was  out,  a  cold  sweat  came  over 
me,  and  then  a  shivering  flt,  and  at  last  nature, 
offended  with  the  trick  I  had  dayed  her,  by  a  fit 
of  sickness,  threw  off  some  of  the  effects  of  th6 
tobacco  smoke.  ^<  Bill,  dost  thou  smoke  ?"  was 
the  first  thing  I  said,  when  I  was  sufficiently  re- 
covered ;  No,  nor  ever  will,  said  I,  when  I  beheld 
my  fiice  in  the  gbus,  and  observed  that  it  was 
nearly  as  pale  as  death.  Now,  I  readily  under- 
stood why  smokers  frequently  look  so  sickly,  and 
why  thdr.skins  are  of  a  ^ingy  h«ie,  because  their 
stomachs  are  generally  out  of  order;  then  they 
&ncy  they  must  take  a  dnjf  of  drink  to  moirten 
the  tongue,  and  wash  down  the  tobacco  smoke ; 
atid  thus,  step  by  st^,  ihey  add  drinking  to 
smoking,  until  the  one  becomes  as  habitual  as  the 
other;  and  the  victim  of  tobacco . becomes  the 
lover  of  strong  drink.  I  was  not  however  content 
with  die  experiment  on .  myself,  but  en<^airinff  of 
others,  I  found,  what  an  eminent  physician  had 
assorted  was  quite  tame,  ^^  That  when  tobacco  is 
taken  into  the  mouth  for  the  first  time,  it  creates 
squeamishnees  and  disgust— if  swallowed,  it  ez- 
cites  violent  convulsions  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  in  order  to  eject  the  poison;  if  it  be  not 
ejected  very  speedily,  it  produces  great  fiuntness, 
anxiety  aiKl  prostration  of  the  senses."  The 
essential  oil  ot  tobacco  b  one  of  the  strongest  of 
vegetable  poisons,  insomuch  that  no  animal  has 
yet  been  known  to  r^t  its  mortal  eflSacts.  If 
these,  then,  be  the  valuable  properties  of  tobacco, 
who  would  be  a  smoker?  -  But  let  us  hear  what 
the  greM  Boerhaave  says,  one  of  tlie  most  learned 
men  of  his  day. 

^' The  first  effect  of  tobacco  on  those  who  use  it, 
and  have  learnt  to  enjoy  it,  who  either,  chew  or 
smoke,  is  a  waste  or  vitiation  of  the  saliva.  The 
saliva  is  secreted  by  a  beautiful  glandular  appara- 
tus, from  the  most  refined,  arterial  blood,  ana  con- 
stantly dbtils  into  the  mouth,  when  a  person  is  in 
health,  and  from  the  mouth  into  the  stomach,  at 
the  rate  of  three-quarters  of  a  pint  a  day.  When- 
ever this  saliva  is  lavishly  spit  away,  we  remove 
one  of  the  strongest  causes  of  hun^r  and  diges* 
tion;  the  blood  is  vitiated  for  want  of  it  &nd  where 
it  is  much  spit  away,  there  is  a  want  of  appetite. 
Smoking  is  undoubtedly  injurious  to  lean  people, 
and  causes  indigestion.  When  tobacco  was  first 
brought  into  use,  it  was  cried  up,  as  it  now  some- 
times is,  as  a  great  remover  of  hunger,  but  it  was 
soon  observed,  that  consumptive  people  increas- 
ed*" 

If  all  this  be  true,  saidi  to  myself  then  where's 
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the  good  of  nnokiiig— and  how  nastj  it  is,  to  see 
men  and  women,  with  a  litUei  dirty,  Uaok  pipe 
in  their  mooths,  Bpitting  aboa^  and  puffing  oat 
amoke,  lik^  a  waUong  steam  engine.  Then  aa  to 
the  argoment  whidh  I  hare  h«ud  used,  that  it 
does  not  eoat  mneh ;  why  kt  ns  setf  what  it  does 
oofft.  Sappoaeamandumldamokefonrmodierate 
pipes  a  day,  that  is  about  half  an  oonoe  a  day-^ 
and  half  an  onnoe  costs  three-half-penoe — ^three- 
half-penee  a  dav  is  ten-penoe  half-penny  a  week : 
that  sum  would  put  five  diildren  to  school  fbr  the 
week,  and  leare  a  half-penny  to  bay  slate  pencils 
with  I  Ten-penoe  half-penny  per  week  is '£2. 58. 
6d.  a  year,  whioh  anm  will  pay  half-a-year's  rent 
of  a  siir  good  cottage,  or  it  wul  bay  22  stone  of 
meal,  at  2s.  per  stone,  and  leave  Is.  6d.  fbr  yeast, 
which  will  be  to  avastdeal  more  profit  than  1460 
pipes  of  tobacco ;  to  say  nothing  of  tiie  saying  of 
time.  Aflun,  how  many  usefol  articles  of  cloth* 
ing  would  snch  a  sum  procnre.f 

A  word  or  two  before  I  close,  abontdgars,  and 
I  would  wish  the  yoanji^  reader  into  whose  hands 
these  lines  may  fall,  serioosly  to  consider  the  fol- 
lowing observations.  ^<  I  have  been,''  says  a  very 
eminent  medical  writ^ ,  <'  now  23  years  in  extensive 
Mctioe,  and  I  never  observed  so  many  pallid 
noes,  and  so  many  marks  of  declining  healtn,  nor 
ever  knew  so  many  heotioal  habits,  and  consump- 
tive auctions  as  of  late  years;  and  I  trace  this 
alamung  inroad  on  young  constitutions,  ]^cipal- 
iy,>  to  the  pernicious  custom  of  smoking  cigars.  I 
am  entirely  convinced,  that  smoking  and  chewmg 
tobacco  injuiie,  ultimately,  the  heuing,  smell, 
taste  and  teeth.  The  practice  of  smoking  is  pro- 
ductive of  indolence,  it  opens  the  pores  of  die 
head,  throat,  neck,  and  chest,  and  then  going  into 
the  cold,  your  pores  are  suddenly  dosed-^henoe 
arise  disorders  of  the  head,  throat,  and  lungs.'' 

"  The  use  of  tobacco,"  says  John  Wesley,  <<  is 
an  uncleanly  and  unwholesome  sclf^ndulgence ; 
and  the  more  customary  it  is,  the  more  resolutely 
should  you  break  off  from  every  degree  of  that 
evil  custom."  ^  Snuff^tidang,"  continues  he,  <<  is 
a  silly,  nastv  custom;  a  vile  bondaf^,  which  we 
should  break  at  once." 

Br.  Adam  Clarke  savs:  '^ihe  common  use  of 
anuff  has  a  direct  tendency  to  dry  up  the  brain, 
emaciate  ihe  body,  enjfeeble  the  memory,  and 
destroy  in  a  great  measure  the  delicate  sense  of 
smelling--4o  produce  apoplexies,  abscesses,  con- 
sumptions, cancer  on  ihe  lip,  and  ionumerable 
other  diseases." 

The  tobacco  smoker  in  public  b  the  most  sel- 
fish animal  imaginable;  he  perseveres  in  con- 
taminating the  pure  and  fragrant  air,  careless 
whom  he  annoys,  and  is  but  the  fitting  inmate  of 
a  tavern.  '  Smoking  in  the  streete,  or  in  other 
public  places,  is  only  practised  by  shop-boys, 
woald-be-&8hionablcs,  and  '^  swell  mob."* 


Hen,  women  and  yoaths,  I  have  laid  befine  jou, 
in  plain  and  simple  garb,  a  few  truths,  on  this 
altfmingly  increasing  and  injurious  practice.  If 
there  is  not  any  real  good,  but  much  real  evil,  and 
waste  both  of  money  and  time,  in  this  perdcious, 
filthy  pactice,  why  persevere  in  it  f  for  myself^ 
from  the  day  that  I  tried  ite  effecto,  I  liave  never 
allowed  tobacco  to  enter  my  mouth,  and  when- 
ever I  am  asked  if  I  smoke,  I  have  much  real 
pleasure  in  saying.  No,  I  do  not 

Lttt  none  begin  to  inxoke,  who  rfever  smoked  before^ 
And  thow  who  nied  to  snaoke,  now  smokx  ho  mors* 
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*  Whatever  may  be  laid  of  Englith  smokers,  unhap- 
pily, in  this  country,  the  practice  of  smokina  in  the 
stiettoisnDteoaAnedtoihopboysior  penooa  of  low 


As  our  readers  will  find  in  the  present  number 
some  extracts  from  tJpbam's  Life  of  Lady  Goyon  ; 
probably  a  brief  notice  of  this  remarkable  woman 
may  be  acceptable  to  those  who  have  not  made 
themselves  acquainted  with  her  life  and  character. 
She  was  bom  in  the  year  1648,  «t  a  town  of  little 
note,  about  fifty  miles  south  of  Paris.  The  family 
from  which  ^e  sprang,  appears  to  have  been 
wealthy,  and  her  education  was  suited  to  the  sphere 
in  which  she  was  expected  to  move.  Very  early 
in  life  she  became  thoughtful  respecting  her  eternal 
condition ;  but  she  was  surrounded  by  the  ceremo- 
nies and  superstition  of  the  age  and  nation.  Though 
her  father  had  a  full  share  of  patemal  affection  for 
her,  he  entertained  too  high  an  opinion  of  his  pa- 
rental authority,  or  of  the  soundness  of  his  own 
judgment,  to  think  it  necessary,  when  she  approach* 
ed  what  was  considered  a  marriageable  age,  to  con* 
snljt  her  in  the  choice  of  a  husband.  She  was, 
therefore,  when  only  in  her  sixteenth  year,  married 
to  a  man,  twenty  two  years  older  than  herself, 
whom  she  appears  never  to  have  seen,  nntil  alter 
the  engagement. 

Subsequently  to  her  marriage,  she  was  tried  with 
crosses  of  almost  every  kind,  except  poverty,  which 
was  never  her  lot.  Her  personal  acoom|dishment8, 
and  the.  wealth  of  her  husband,  strongly  inclined 
her  to  the  vanities  of  the  world ;  but  the  severe  nod 
continual  mortifieatioos  to  which  she  was  snbjeeted^ 
had  the  happy  effect  of  turning  her  affeedona  to- 
wards an  inheritance  which  never  fades,  and  a  eon* 
Bolation  of  whioh  the  things  of  time  conld  not  de- 
prive her. 

As  her  associations,  as  well  as  her  education, 
were  within  the  pale  of  the  Soman  Catholic  church, 
her  opinions,  through  life,  were  very  much  clonded 
with  the  errors  of  that  communion;  and  probably 

characters;  for  some,  and  perhaps  an  increasuig  am- 
ber, who  in  other  particulars  appmr  quite  respectaUe, 
indulge  in  it« — [E». 
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die  sober  reader  of  her  autobiography,  will  find  fre- 
qoent  occasion  to  attribute  her  declarations  to  an 
oyer  ardent  ima^jfination ;  yet  we  cannot  fail  to  dis- 
cover in  her  narratiye  the  evidence  of  deep  reli- 
gious experience,  and  of  a  piety  at  once  active  and 
snbdned. 

From  an  early  period  of  her  day,  she  evidently 
accustomed  herself  to  regard  the  crosses  to  which 
she  was  subjected,  as  dispensations  divinely  appoint- 
ed to  withdraw  her  love  from  the  things  of  the 
world,  and  fix  it  upon  those  that  are  above*  Hence 
she  considered  the  mdividaaJs'who  were  mingling 
her  cup  of  sorrows,  as  the  instruments  designed  for 
her  purification,  rather  than  as  conscious  agents  of 
perplexity  to  her. 

After  passing  twelve  years  of  iparried  life,  during 
which  she  endeavoured  to  requite  the  unkindness 
of  her  husband,  with  unvarying  assiduity  and  mild- 
ness, sl^  became  a  widow,  at  the  age  of  28.  It 
was  several  years  subsequent  to  this  event,  that  her 
imprisonment  occurred,  to  which  our  extract  alludes. 

In  reading  the  life  of  this  gifted  and  devoted 
Woman,  we  can  scarcely  fail  to  regret  XhAi  she  had 
not  an  opportunity  of  conversing  with  those  of  her 
ootemporaries  who  had  shaken  off,  or  never  known, 
the  shackles  of  popish  superstition. 


To  many  of  our  subscribers,  the  extracts  from 
John  Gratton's  journal  will  not  be  new,  as  the  auto- 
biograi^  of  tlutt  worthy  Friend  is  contained  in  the 
ninth  volume  of  the  '<  Friends'  Library."  Yet  a^ 
there  are  probably  a  considerable  number  to  whom 
this  journal  is  sent,  who  are  not  in  possession  of  the 
volume  in  question,  it  may  be^  presumed  that  our 
republication  of  a  few  of  his  impressive  statements 
will  not  be  unacceptable. 


Notice  was  taken  in  our  40th  number,  that  Wil- 
liam Forater  had  offered  to  be  the  bearer  of  an  ad- 
dress to  the  governments  of  Europe,  on  the  subject 
el  slavery  and  the  slave-trade,  which  was  prepared 
by  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  and  approved  by  the 
Yearly  Meeting  of  London.  A  letter  from  a  friend 
in  England,  received  by  the  last  steamer,  cont^s 
the  agreeable  information,  that  this  beloved  Friend, 
accompanied  by  his  brother  Jodah,  and  Peter  Bed- 
ford, has  safely  returned  home  from  Belgium,  the 
Hague,  &o.,  where  iheyhave  been  satkiiactorily 
engaged  in  Uie  prosecution  of  this  mission. 


MAERnEDj-^At  Friends'  Meeting,  in  Salem,  Iowa, 
on  the  2dth  ult.,  Bkinton  Darlinotoh  to  Amelia 
C.  Hall,  both  of  thai  place. 


DiCD,— On  the  16th  of  last  month,  at  her  father's 
residence,  in  this  citv,  Elizabeth  D.,  daughter  of 
Uriah  and  Elizabeth  Hunt,  in  the  12th  year  of  her 
ege. 


Died,— On  the  morning  of  the  96th  ult.,  in  the  14tli 
year  of  her  age,  Rebecca,  daughter  of  George  and 
Mary  Evans,  ot  Spiceland,  Henry  County,  Indiana, 
The  love  which  nlled  her  heart,  and  her  snj^lica- 
tions  to  the  Lord  for  foisivenesa.  and  accepjtance,  in 
one  so  young,  afford  to  her  relations  and  friends  the 
consoling  trusty  that  their  loss  is  her  eternal  gain. 


For  Friends'  RvrKew. 

The  following  letter  it  from  a  father  to  hie  onlf 
eon,  when  about  twelve  yeare  of  age. 

My  dear  F, — ^Thou  art  often,  very  often,  mir 
beloved  son,  brought  to  my  remembrance,  with 
many  anxious  desires  for  thy  present  and  ever- 
lasting well-boinff ;  and  precious  is  the  hope  that 
I  sometimes  feel^  that  tliese  blessings  m%y  be 
thy  portion.  Let  it,  therefore,  be  thy  conceni| 
from  time  to  time^  to  seek  unto  Him,  m>m  whom 
all  our  blessings  emanate,  with  earnest  prayer^ 
that  He  will  be  with  thee,  and  lead  and  direct 
thee  through  the  devious  paths  of  this  present 
life,  to  those  eternal  mansicms  which  our  Saviour 
has  prepared  for  all  who  love  and  serve  him.  I 
wish,  my  precious  child,  to  impress  upon  thy  ten- 
der mind,  that  the  ways  of  true  religion,  although 
circumspect,  are  not,  as  some  suppose,  either 
gloomy  or  unsocial ;  no — ^they  are  wiys  of  plea- 
santnesB,  and  her  patha  lead  to  peace  and  happi- 
ness. By  religion,  I  do  not  mean,  this  or  that 
name  of  prolessiOn,  but  the  great,  yet  simple  duty 
which  we  all  owe  to  God;  and  which  also  in« 
eludes  the  duty  which  we  owe  to  ourselves,  and 
to  each  .other;  In  whatever  character  we  view 
the  Almighty,  his  love  to  man  is  conspicuous  as 
our  Creator,  who  made  us ;  our  Father,  who  pro- 
vides for  us ;  our  Saviour,  who  has  paid  the  price 
of  our  redemption  from  sin  and  iniquity;  our 
comforter, — ^that  Holy  Spirit  who  strengthens  us 
to  every  good  work,  and  enlightena  every  one 
that  Cometh  into  the  world.  This,  then,  is  our 
God;  let  us  love  Him,  for  he  first  loved  us ;  let 
us  serve,  honour,  and  obey  Him ;  then  shall  we 
find  that  whether  in  health  or  in  dckness,  in  joy 
or  in  grief,  in  riches  or  in  poverly,  whatever  be 
our  lot,  we  shall  fiAd,  that  all  His  dispensationB 
will  be  sanctified,  and  in  all,  and  through  all,  we 
shall  be  enabled  to  bless  His  holv  name.  Bvt 
my  beloved  boy  should  also  remetnber  thitt  Siitaa, 
or  by  whato(£er  name  the  enemy  of  our  soula^ 
happiness  may  be  called,  is  yet  permitted  to  go  to 
and  fro  through  the  earUi,  seeking  whom  he  may 
deoeive  and  destroy.  His  ouaning  is  compered 
to  the  serpent,  his  rage  to  the  roaring  lion,  and 
his  hypocrisy  and  deoeitfnlness  to  the  appearance 
of  an  angel  of  li^t:  nevertheless,  fbrmidable  as 
he  is,  and  never  to  be  trusted,  the  Lord  hath 
said,  <<Mv  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee''— end  so  it 
will  be  found,  that  in  every  time  of  trial,  the 
grace  of  God  bringeth  salvation  to  those  who 
sincerely  seek  him.  Kemembcr,  my  dear  F.,  that 
evenr  temptation  tonn,  is,  at  first,  but  as  a  seed  in 
ihe  hetei  of  fiUlen  man  (by  nature  prone  to  evil) 
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whioh  iievertIiel9S0,  is  not  imputed  to  ns  as  Bin^ 
until  we  join  in  wiUi  it — ^it  id  no  gin  to  be  tempt- 
ed ;  if,  however,  we  suffer  this  work  of  the  enemy 
to  take  root,  and  bring  forth  fmit,  we  then  be- 
oome  partakers,  and  are. defiled  thereby.  (Read 
James  L  12-15.)  It  is,  thqrcforb,  of  the  highest 
importance,  that  we  resist  the  first  attempts  of 
the  adversary.  When  the  temptation  is  wcwk,  it 
may  be  more  easily  overcome,  and  if  resisted  in 
tim^,  a  way  will  be  made  for  our  escape.  If  We 
keep  a  single  eye  to  the  ffood  spirit  in  our  minds, 
which  helpethour  infirmities,  we  shall  be  safe  in 
the  hour  of  temptation;  and  exclaiming  like 
pious  Joseph,  <<How  can  I  do  this  thing  and  sin 
against  God?"  the  tempter  will  flee  from  us.  I 
have  written  what  has  arisen  in  my  affectionate 
heart,  at  this  time,  to  say  to  my  dear  boy ;— Hfiu*, 
however,  from  a  wish,  to  abate  one  jot  or  one 
tittle  of  those  innocent  recreations  which  thou  art 
now  puhiuing.  No — ^religion,  as  I  believe,  does 
not  prohibit  pleasure,  although  it  circumscribes 
us  in  the  pursuit  of  it^  nevertheless,  the  more 
refined  our  pleasures  are  in  their  nature,  the  more 
shall  we  enjoy  them.  All  gross  pleasures  are, 
to  the  nund,  what  gross  appetites  are  to  the 
body;  if  indulged  in,  they  always  enervate,  and 
ultunately  bring  disease  and  death.  Pleasure  is 
to  business,  what  sauce  is  to  meat-^to  give  it  a 
relish :  'tis  not  the  food  of  life«^  The  great  bnsi- 
ness  of  life  is  not  what  the  world  csdb  pleasure. 
Let  our  pleas^re  be,  to  do  the  wUl  of  Him  who 
has  placed  us  here  for  the  purpose  of  His  own 
g^ory,  whioh  is  our  true  happiness.  I  am 
pleased  with  thy  letter,  it  contains  much  infor- 
mation whioh  was  new  to  me«  Thou  didst  auite 
right  in  retumine  Lord  Byron's  work.  I  have 
not  read  it  myseB;  but  from  what  I  hear  of  it, 
I  think  it  may  very  well  be  spared  from  our 
libraries. 
Thy  affectionately  interested  father,     J.  P. 

Some  remarks  in  Ms  diary  when  about  14  years 
of  age,  after  having  been  siA. 

'^The  last  Sabbath  in  the  year  1934.  In 
looking  back,  many^  very  many,  pleasant  bonis 
has  it  contained.  How  miny  sources  of  enjoy- 
ment have  opened  to  me  I  Even  to  the  end,,  mercy 
has  abounded.  This  visitation,  I  believe,  if  pro- 
perly improved,  though  not  at  the  time  joyous, 
may  produce  good  fruit:  yet,  situated  as  I  am 
now--shut  out  from  all  pleasures  which  are  not 
to  be  found  at  home — ^I  spend  in  m^  study  many 
happy  hours,  and  have  pleasures  which  they  know 
nothing  of,  who  do  not  look  within  themselves." 

Whmo,  SL^FareweU  to  the  year  18841 
The  pleasures,  the  sorrows,  orowded  into  that 
little  spaee-r-Hill  are  gone  I  If  thou.  Lord, 
ahouldst  mark  iniquities,  who  shall  stand  ?  But 
there  u  forgiveness  with  thee,  that  thou  mayst  be 
fiBared. 

1885. — ^My  sixteenth  year  has  come  and  gone. 
I  look  at  the  precarious  state  of  my  body;  I 
think  of  m  awful  eternity.    There  is  a  solvent 


strong  to  subdue  sin  and  win  to  Christ;  I  will 
pray;  I  will  watch ;  I  will  strive;  I  will  cast  all 
m^  cares  on  Thee ;  I  will  try  to  believe,  and  Thou 
wilt  help  me.  In  the  time  of  trouble  and  tempta- 
tion I  will  cast  my  ejre  upwards,  and  Thou  wilt 
deliver.  Yes,  there  is  hope,  for  thy  word  de- 
ceiveth  not.  X  will  pray  for  this  grace.  It  haa 
appeared---it  will  appear.  It  mav  be  Thou 
wouldst  try  and  prove  me.  0,  Lord  I  leave  me 
not,  for  without  thee  I  shall  &1L  In  the  hope 
of  the  everlasting  gospel,  I  commend  mvself  to 
our  Qod  and  Saviour  Jesiis  Christ,  and  to  the 
word  of  his  grace.  May  my  trust  be  ever  placed 
on  EUm  alone  I" 

Not  long  after,  and  a  short  time  before  his  de-* 
cease,  in  closing  a  letter  to  one  of  his  friends*  he 
says:  ''Now,  mrewell!  Asa  playmate  of  my 
boyhood,  companion  of  my  youth,  and  friend  of 
my  early  age,  so  forever  be !  Thy  Frederic  halls 
thee !    And  a^n  farewell !"— F.  J.  P. 

From  the  Diary  of  FrederUk  James  Pod, 


THS  TUBKSY. 

This  well  known  fowl,  from  its  qame,  may  be- 
supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Europe  or  Asia.  But 
we  have  ample  reason. for  believing  that  however 
the  name  may  have  been  acquired,  the  fowl  is  a 
native  of  the  New  world,  and  totally  unknown 
to  the  Europeans  until  the  discovery  of  Amerioa. 
The  following  notices  are  extracted  from  Brode- 
rip's  Zoologi^  Recriaations. 

Mexico  was  discovered  by  Orijalva  in  the  year 
1518,  and  we  soon  after  find  a  description  of  the 
turkey  as  one  of  the  productions  of  the  country 
b^  Gomara  and  Hemandex,  the  latter  of  whom 
gives  its  Mexican  name  ''  HuexoloU,''  and  makes 
mention  of  the  wild  birds  as  well  as  the  tame. 
Oviedo,  whose  Work  was  published  at  Toledo  in 
1526,  describes  the  turkey  well  as  a  kind  of  pea- 
cook  of  New  Spain  which  had  been  carried  over 
to  the  islands  and  the  Spanish  Midn,  and  was 
about  the  houses  of  the  Christian  inhabitants ; 
so  that  it  is  evident  that,  when  Oviedo  wrote,  tho 
bird  had  been  domesticated.  Heresbaoh  states 
that  they  were  brought  into  G^many  about 
1530,  and  Bamaby  Googe  rl614}  declares  that 
<^  those  outlandish  birds  called  ginny-cocks  and 
turkey-cocks,,  before  the  year  of  our  Lord  1530 
were  not  seen  with  us.''  But  Bamaby  had  with- 
out doubt  Heresbach's  book  before  him  when  he 
wrote;  and,  indeed,  the  observations  of  the  Ger- 
man author  may  be  traced  throughout  the  pages 
of  the  English  author  on  husbandry. 

Pierre  Gilles,  in  his^  additions  to^^Sian  (1 535,) 
gives  a  most  accurate  description  of  Uie  turkey, 
as  being  then  in  Europe.  Pierre  had  not  at  that 
time  been  farther  from  his  native  country  than 
Yenioe,  and  he  says  that  ho  had  seen  it,  and  that 
it  was  brought  from  the  New  World. 

In  1541  we  find  a  constitution  of  Archbishop 
Cranmer  direotinff  that  of  such  large  fowls  as 
cranes,  swans,  ana  turkey  cocks,  there  should  be 
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bat  one  dish ;  and  we  find  the  bird  menttimed  as 
no  great  rarity  at  the  inauguration  dinner  of  the 
serjeant6-at-kw  in  1555.  ' 

We  know  that  in  1578,  ihej  bad  bepome  ao 
common  in  England  that  they  form^  pant  of  the 
usual  Christmas  &re  at  a  former's  table.  Tusser 
in  his  '^Fiye  Hundred  Points  of  Good  Huflband- 
ty/'  remarks  this,  and  also  that  they  are  itf- 
neighbaunt  to  peason  and  hops.  Hakluyt,  in 
1582,  mentions  "  turkey-coeks  and  hennas''  ^ 
having  been  brought  into  England  ahout  fifty 
years  past. 

*  XJfuiU  the  whole  evidence,  a  verdict  may,  in 
oimfipii^on,  be  given  in  fiftvour  of  the  Spaniards 
as  the  importers  of  this  great  addition  to  our 
^ultiy-yards;  and  we  think  that  its  introduotion 
mto  this  country  must  have  taken  place  about  the 
year  1530,  and  into  otker'  parts  of  Europe  very 
nearly  at  the  same  time.  Pennant,  indeed,  says, 
''It  was  first  seen  in  France,  in  the  reign  of  Fran- 
cis I*,  and  in  England  in  that  of  Henry  YIII. 
By  the  date  of  the  reisn  of  these  monarohs  the 
first  birds  of  this  kind  must  have  been  brou^t 
from  Mexico,  whose  conquest  was  eompleted 
A.  D.  1521,  the  short-lived  colony  of  the  French 
in  Florida  not  bein£  attempted  befi)re  1562,  nor 
our  more  successfiid  one  in  Virginia  t^ll  1585, 
when  both  these  monarchs  were  in  their  sieves/' 

'<  The  wild  tUrkey  has  been  found  native  from 
the  north-western  territory  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  Towards  the  north, 
Canada  appears  to  be  the  limit  of  its  range;  but 
from  this  country,  as  well  as  from  the  mare  dense- 
ly peopled  parts  of  the  American  Union,  where  it 
was  once  extremely  abundant,  it  is  gradually  dis- 
appearing before  the  encroachments  of  the  lord 
of  creatipn;  To  the  west,  the  Rocky  Mountains 
seem  to  form  a  barrier  that  it  has  never  passed, 
if,  indeed,  it  has  reached  them;  but  the  wooded 
districts  of  the  western  States  are  still  plentifully 
supplied  with  this  valuable  game,  which  there 
forms  aa  important  part  of  the  subsistence  of  the 
hunter  and  the  traveller.  In  the  north-eastern 
States  it  is  now  become  extremely  rare  although 
it  is  still  occasionally  found  in  the  mountainous 
parts  of  New  Jersey  and  Fennsylvaiiia;  while  in 
the  South,  Florida,  Oeorgia,  and  the  Carolinas, 
where,  three  centuries  ago,  it  was  most  plentifnl, 
have  still  &  small  supply/' 

The  varied  plumage  of  the  bird  in  the  domesti* 
oated  state  is  well  known  to  every  one;  and  in 
no  species  is  that  sure  mark  of  subjectioa  to  man 
mere  strongly  seen.  Eveiy  gradation  of  colour, 
from  its  original  bronse,  passing  into  bu£F,  and, 
in  many  instances,  into  pure  white,  may  be  ob- 
served in  these  struttbg  denisenii  of  ^  our  fknn- 
yards. 

We  must  insert  the  following  anecdote  of  the 
sagacity  of  a  half-redaimed  bird,  from  the  pen  of 
Anduboii. 

<<  While  at  Henderson,  on  the  Ohio,  I  had, 
among  mant  other  wild  birds,  a  fine  male  turkey, 
which  had  been  reared  from  its  earliest  youth 


under  my  care,  it  -having  been  caught  by  me 
when  probably  not  more  than  two  or  three  days 
old.  It  became  so  tame  that  it  would  follow  any 
person  who  called  it,  and  was  the  favourite  of.  the 
little  village.  Yet  it  would  never  roost  with  the 
tame  tuikeys,  but  regularly  betook  itself  at  night 
to  the  roof  of  the  house,  where  it  remained  until 
dawn.  When  two  years  oM  it  began  to  fly  to 
the  woodsy  where  it  remained  for  a  considerable 
part  of  the  day,  to  return  i^  the  enclosure  as 
ni^t  approached.  It  continued  thb  practice 
until  the  following  spring,  when  I  saw  it  ee^eni 
times  fly  from  its  roosting-place  to*  the  top  of  ft 
high  cotton-tree,  on  the  bank  of  the  Ohio,  from 
wmch,  after  resting  a  little,  it  would  sail  to  the 
opposite  shore,  the  rivw  being  th^re  nearly  half 
a  mile  wide,,  and  return  towards  nkht.  One 
morning  I  saw  it  fly  off,  at  a  very  eariy  hour,  to 
the  woods,  in  another  direction,  and  todr  no  par- 
ticular notice  of  the  circumstance.  Several  days 
elapsed,  but  the  bird  did  not  return.  I  was  going 
towards  some  lakes  near  Green  Biyer,  to  shoot^ 
when,  having  walked  about  five  miles,  I  saw  a 
fine  large  gobbler  cross  the  path  before  me^  moving 
leisurely  alonff.  Turkm  being  then  in  prime 
condition  for  the  table,  1  orderea  my  dog  to  chase 
it  and  put  it  up.  The  animal  went  off  with  great 
rapidity,  and,  as  it  m)proached  the  turkey,  1  saw, 
with  surprise,  that  the  latter  pdd  littie  attention. 
Juno  was  on  the  point  of  seising  it^  when  she 
suddenly  stopped,  and  turned  her  head  towards 
me.  I  hastened  to  them,  but  yon  may  easily  con- 
ceive my  surprise  when  I  saw  my  own  favorite 
bird,  and  discovered  that  it  had  recognised  the  dog, 
and,  would  not  fly  from  it ;  although  the  sight  of 
a  strange  dog  would  have  caused  it  io  run  off  at 
once.  A  friend  of  mine  happening  to  be  in 
search  of  a  wounded  deer,  took  the  Dird  on  his 
saddle  before  him,  and  carried  it  home  for  me. 
The  following  spring  it  was  aoddeutlv  shot, 
having  beeh  ^en  for  a  wild  bird,  and  brought 
to  nue  on  being  recognised  by  the  red  riband  which 
it  had  around  its  neck.  Pray,  reader,  by  what 
word  will  you  designate  the  recognition  made  by 
my  favourite  turkey  ot  a  dog  which  had  been- 
long  associated  with  it  in  the  yard  and  grounds? 
Was  it  tile  result  of  instinct  or  of  reason — an 
unconsciously  revived  impression/  or  the  act  of 
an  intelligent  mind  V 


Housis  or  BEviroi. 

The  twenty-first  annual  report  of  the  managers 
of  the  Phikdelphia  House  oi  Refuge,  has  recently 
made  its  appearance.  From  this  report,  which 
contains  many  judicious  observations,  a  few  ex- 
tracts are  submitted  to  the  readers  of  the  Review. 
The  original  design  of  such  institutions  is  de« 
dared  to  be,  ''not  to  inflict  a  penalty  but  to  in- 
terpose a  shield— not  to  bring  suffering  upon  the 
guilty,  but  to  supply  instraetion,  wholeemne  dis* 
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oq^ioe  and  kiad  ofioea  to  tike  negleeted  and 
ttpoBed.^' 

With  regard  to  the  class  of  inmates  to  be  re- 
oeived  in  suck  establishments^  it  is  remarked : 

An  instttaticAi  deaigned  to  keep  bojs  and  fpth 
m  dae  ordor  and  snbordination,  ought  to  be  aUe 
%o  dispense  wilih  aome  of  the  sore  reyoltinft  ap- 
pendages oi  a  priaon-^-moh  as  imsoaleable  wuis— 
narrow  stone  oells — and  massiTe  bars  and  bolts. 
We  admit  that  all  theseare  neoessair  the  moment 
H  reoeives  a  stardj,  hardened,  hackneyed  roffne 
of  ei^teen,  sixteeni  or  even  fourteen ;  but  it  is  a 
jitj  to  foroe  npon  the  whole  establishment  the 
cloomj  appearanoe  of  a  prison/  rather  than  reject 
aalf  a  doieti  youth  of  extra  age  and  siie,  whom 

Sfents  or  friends  naturally  feel  disposed  to  save 
m  a  felon's  doom* 

The  inquiry  of  ehief  interest,  however,  relates 
to  chmrader.  What  has  been  his  career  up  to 
this  time  T  Who  have  been  his  associates  ?  To 
what  species  of  crimd  has  he  been  chiefly  ad- 
dicted f  Has  he,  in  the  fury  of  unbridled  passion, 
attempted  the  Jife  of  another?  ai  his  parent,  or 
associate,  or  enemy?  Has  he  deliberately  Ibr^ 
another's  name?  Has  he  been  fitmiliar  with 
■oenes  of  outrage  and  tumult?  Is  he  a  frequenter 
of  the  hannts  ^  infamy  ?  Has  he  good  fellow- 
ship with  &  large  circfe  of  like  characters  with 
himself?  These  questions,  or  any  of  them,  if 
answered  affirmatively,  would  eo  nr  to  turn  the 
seale  against  his  adimssion.  The  acts  we  have 
iuppoaed,  indicate  in  the  perpetrator  of  them,  a 
eonnrmed  habit  of  propennity,  which  may,  per- 
haps, be  corrected ;  out  not  by  the  ordinair  dis- 
cipline of  a  proper  House  ci  Refuge.  Nor  should 
the  attempt  be  made  to  employ  it  on  so  unpromi- 
sing a  subject,  at  the  rude  of  introducing  more 
evil  than  we  can  possibly  hope  to  preyent. 

We  do  not  say  that  no  cases  of  this  class  can 
occur,  in  which  the  admission  of  the  party  to  a 
House  of  Refuge^  would  be  expedient ;  bat,  as  a 
general  thing,  we  should  be  disposed  to  confine 
Its  benign  ilmuenoe  to  thosp  whose  proclivity  to 
a  criming  career  is  but  feeUy  thou^  decidedly 
developed;  iriiose  delinquenoies  exist  ratter  in  an 
inqxitienoe  or  contempt  of  domestic  restraints, 
than  in  deEberate  vioMioas  of  public  law.  The 
discipline,  as  well  as  the  construction  of  Befiue- 
buildinn,  and  the  usual  means  of  safe  custody, 
evidently  contemplate  a  very  young  class  of  boys 
and  girls,  say  f^m  eight  to  twelve  ^ears  of  age, 
who  may  be  incorrigible  truants,  disobedient  to 
parents,  insubordinate  to  masters,  petty  thieves, 
streetp^troUers,  without  a  home  or  worse — ^unedu- 
cated, unaccustomed  to  any  kind  of  restraint. 
Such  youth  come  under  the  discipline  of  an  ea- 
tabUshment,  like  our  Houses  of  Refuge,  with  a 
prospect  of  great  advantage. 

Even  those  who  have  acquired  fixed  habits  of 
lying,  stealing,  deceit,  and  violence,  are,  at  this 

S),  physically  reducible  to  order  and  industry, 
ey  are  inci^pahla  of  using  dangerous  weapons 


with  elfeet — ^they  are  not  likely  t6  combihe  fixr 
ouAffeaks,  nor  to  plot  escapes.    With  wholeaome 
food,  and  an  hour  or  two's  recreatidn  every  dajr, 
they  can  be  made  to  conform  to  stringent  regvls^ 
tions,  without  great  or  long  oontinaed  severity  of 
discipline.    Active  employment  in  some  haadi* 
craft,  dally  schooling,  and  proper  religious  cultue, 
soon  work  a  wonderiPul  transfomiation  in  sucb  m 
dass  of  children,  and'  if  they  can  only  be  ecm- 
tinned^  long  enough  to  make  their  new  course  o£ 
life  kdnhiM,  so  that  to  be  idle  shall  be  as  irksome 
to  them  as  it  once  was  to  work,  and  to  speak  Ae 
truth  shall  be  as  easy  as  it  once  was  to  lie,  the 
benefit  of  such  an  institution  could  not  be  over* 
rated. 

It  appears  that  in  the  Philadelphia  House  of 
Refuge,  during  the  year  1848,  one  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  inmates  were  reeeived,  (129  boys  and 
39  girls,)  and  163  dischamd;  (116  boys  and  87 
giris,)  of  whom',  89  were  by  inoentures.  Of  the 
commitments,  86  were  by  request  of  parents  or 
near  friends.  The  average  i^  of  both  sexea  was 
a  fraction  over  14  years }  but  so  fitf  as  the  pros- 
pect of  reformation  is  concerned,  a  f^l  is  as  eld 
at  14  as  a  boy  is  at  18.  There  was  only  one 
death  in  the  House  during  the  year.  Of  the  65 
bOys  indentured,  80  went  to  fanpers;  and  of  the 
24  girls  aU  were  indentured  to  housewifery.  The 
occupations  of  the  inmates  are,  cane-chair  seating, 
(48,)  umbrella  furniture,  (67,)  and  raior-strop 
makiuff,  (TL)  The  income  frx>m  the  labour  rf 
boys  £iring  the  year,  was  $5,598.88,  and  the 
total  expenditures  of  the  establishment,,  were 
$13,987.89.  The  principal  of  this  institution 
has  furnished  some  valuable  suggestions  respect- 
ing the  methods  of  administration  and  discipline, 
in  establishments  of  this  class,  of  which  we  gladly 
avail  ourselves  in  the  present  connection. 

A  boy,  who  has  been  Unaccustomed  to  obey  lus 
parento,  or  respect  his  superiors,  and  has  been 
allowed  to  spend  most  of  his  time  in  idleness  be- 
fore he  is  brought  to  the  Refuge,  if  kept  rega* 
larly  at  work,  and  at  the  same  time  compelled  to 
obey  those  who  have  the  care  of  him,  will,  m 
time,  become  so  accustomed  to  labour,  that  he 
will  even,  in  some  cases,  prefer  it  to  idleness,  and 
obedienoe  will  also  become  habitual.  But  this 
must  be  a  work  of  time.  He  should  be  kept  until 
he  is  thoroughly  weaned  from  his  former  inddent 
ways.  I  have  known  boys  who  have  remained 
three  or  four  years  in  our  institution  and  who 
have  ran  away  from  their  masters  soon  sfter  they 
were  bound  out,  come  back  to  the  city  and  resort 
to  their  old  haunts  and  habits ;  but  finding  few  if 
any  of  their  old  associates,  they  have  soon  felt 
that  their  former  habits  were  not  so  pleasant,  and 
having  lost  aU  relish  for  k  vagabond  life,  havd 
voluntarily  returned  to  the  house  and  asked  ad- 
missipn  and  employment  as  a  boon  I 

He  justly  animadverta  upon  the  unreasonable- 
ness oi  those  who  expect  <^  a  House  of  Refiigs 
will  accomplish,  in  a  few  months,  what  respecta- 
ble and  even  regions  parmto  find  it  difficult  to 
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do  eren  m  m  seriei  otjemnJ*  Tke^  kate  tlieir 
children  ^  from  the  first  hoar  of  Iheir  exbtenoei 
flad  throagh  all  that  preoions  period  of  childhood; 
while  theV  are  comparatiYelj  strantfers  io  evil 
habits  and  ssaociatioQSy  and  yet  how  often  do  they 
fiul  to  secnre  their  standing  in  good  habits  and 
aonnd  principles  f  How  prepqsterons  tiien,  mnst 
be  the  expectation  that  the  House  of  Kefofli^  will 
lake  iikemy  When  their  mend  and  inteUeetoal 
natore  is  so  oompletelj  perverted  and  cormpted^ 
and  thoroughly  reform  then^  in  a  few  months! 

If  it  were  possible,  I  would  keep  eveiy  boy  at 
least  three  years,  and  I  wtmld  hare  4iini  nndisi- 
stand,  when  he  comes  into  the  Refuge,  that  he 
must  not  expect  to  he  discharged  in  less  than 
three  years,  so  that  his  mind  should  be  at  esse 
on  that  point*  I  would  have  them  employed  at 
trades  that  would  be  useful  to  them  after  ikm 
discharge.  In  three  years  they  would  acquire  so 
much  fnowledge  of  a  common  trade,  that  their 
services  would  beoome  desirable  to  respectable 
mechanics.  In  three  -yeart^  if  properly  disci- 
plined, their  habits  of  industry,  obedience,  Ac., 
would  acquire  a  degree  of  strength.  They  would 
beoome  weaned  from  their  old  associates  and 
habits.  In  three  years  the  older  ones,  ^if  too  old 
for  apprentices,)  would  become  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  their  business  to  earn  their  living. 
Their  parents  would  not  feel  that  their  time  was 
lost.  They  would  see,  and  the  boys  themselves 
would  see,  that  they  are  acquiring  that  sort  of 
knowledge  that  will  be  useful  to  them  in  afl»r 
life.  Man^  of  our  older  boys  think  now,  thi^ 
their  time  is  in  a  good  degree  lout.  They  know, 
indeed,  that  the  intellectual  education  they  ao* 
quire  will  be  of  service  to  them,  but  they  feel,  at 
the  same  time/  that  they  are  not  learning  anv 
thing  that  will  secure  them  a  livelihood  after  their 
discMTge. 

We  ul  know  with  how  many  chords  the  human 
heart  is  strung,  which  vibrate  only  to  the  soft 
breath  of  sympathy.  A  gentle  accent — a  triflinff 
act  of  kindness,  or  even  a  glance  of  pity,  will 
awaken  their  harmonies,  and  fill  the  heart  of  the 
rudest  child  with  what  may  well  pass  for  rapture- 
There  is  a  period,  however,  at  which  these  better 
feelings  bedome  comparatively  incapable  of  ex- 
dtement  They  have  either  lost  their  vitality  by 
abuse  or  neglect,  or  they  have  been  overborne 
and  swallowed  up  by  the  ebbless  tide  of  vicious 
associations  and  indulgencies*  The  voice  of  vir* 
tnous  diarmers  is  no  longer  heard,  charm  they 
jiever  so  wisely. 


BXV1XW  or  THS  WKATHEB, 
For  Seventh  iiwnti,  1849. 
The  subsequent  account  of  last  month's  weather 
was  intended  for  insertion  in  the  early  pari  of  the 
month,  but  was  excluded  by  other  matter. 
Though  a  little  out  of  season  it  still  appears 
worihy  of  insertion. 


The  meteorology  pf  the  past  ijioiiih.  presented 
nothing  remarkable,  if  we  except  a  tempest  about 
the  middle  of  the  mouthy  accompanied  with  rain, 
hail,  and  a  very  high  wind.  The  rains  in  this 
vicinity  were  timely  for  vegetation,  and  the  sun- 
shine was  seasonable  for  securing  the  plentiful 
wheat  harvest. 

From  the  morning  of  the  4tb,  when  the  mer- 
cury was  61,  the  weather  grew  gradually  warmer, 
till,  on  the  12th,  13th,  and  the  mominff  of  the 
14th,  the  temperature  was  considerably  ^ve  90 
in  the  shade.  At  1}  P.  M.,  of  the  latter  day/ 
the  wind,  which  had  been  light  from  the  west, 
sprung  up  from  ihe  north,  and  for  a  few  minutes 
blew  a  gale,  accompanied  with  an  overwhelming 
doud  of  dust;  this  was  followed  by  a  thunder 
shower,  and  the  mercury  fell  20  degrees  in  about 
thirty  minutes.  This  cfoud  soon  passed  away^ 
and  the  sun  appeared ;  but  another  and  darker 
doud  coming  up  froiii  N.  W.,  spread  out  rapidly, 
and  by  4  6'dcKsk  had  covered  the  whole  visible 
heavens.  The  wind  irediened  to  a  ^e,  and  rain 
began  to  fall ;  alt  4  (  i^  Mew  a  hurricane,  and  the 
rain  seemed  to  fell  in  a  torrent.  This  lasted  for 
a  few  minutes  ouly,  but  sufficiently  long  to  injure 
materially  several  buildings,  to  prostrate  some  of 
our  noblest  diade  trees,  imd  to  dismember  many 
more. 

Days  were  reqtdred  to  dear  the  ground  in  our 
public  squares  from  the  ruins  this  strife  of  the 
elements  had  made,  and  a.  quarter  of  a  century 
will  soarce  suffice  to  restore  the  symmetry  and 
supply  the  shade  of  which  portions  of  these  beau« 
tifrd  endosures  have  been  so  suddenly  despoiled; 
<i-*yet,  if  we  compare  the  weekly  returns  of  mor- 
tality fcir  the  montii,  we  shall  find  that  thb  par- 
tial and  seemmg  evil  was  incidental  only  to  a  far 
greater  and  common  good. 

All  feel  the  invigorating  effects  upon  thdr 
frames  of  a  tempest  with  rains  on  a  hot  day,  and 
rightly  attribute  it  to  an  increased  purity  of  the 
air;  but  all  do  not  know  that  ihb  element,  when 
at  a  high  temperature,  is  rendered  impure  by 
stagnation,  as  certainly  as  water  is  rendered  im- 
pure under  similar  circumstances,  and'  that  agita- 
tion is  one  of  nature's  own  modes  of  purifying 
both.  All  do  not  consider  that  every  breathing 
animal  is  abstracting  oxygen — ^the  vital  principle 
of  animal  life — ^from  the  atmosphere,  and  impart- 
ing carbonic  add— a  deadly  element— at  every 
breath ;  thev  do  not  consider  that  every  fire  that 
is  kindled  throws  out  abundantly  the  same  nox- 
ious gas;  how  abundantiy,  we  may  infer  from  the 
fact,  that  nearly  three  pounds  of  carbonic  acid 
are  riven  out  by  every  pound  of  gas  or  pint  of 
oil  that  is  bum^.  They  do  not  remember  that 
this  element,  derived  from  these  and  other  sources, 
would  soon  render  the  atmosphere  utterly  unfit 
for  the  support  of  animal  life,  were  it  not  that 
this  veiy  poison — carbonic  acid  gas — ^is  tiie  pro- 
per pabulum  or  food  of  the  vegetable  kingdom; 
that  from  it  is  derived  the  carlran  or  cIuuxhmJ,  of 
which  so  hurge  a  portion'  of  every  plant  b  ooni- 
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posed;  tliai  plants  bftre  the  power  of  deoompoong 
this  gas,  of  appropriating  it8<9arbon  to  their  own 
growth,  and  restoring  the  resolting  oxygen  to  the 
atmosphere,  to  be  again  used  for  the  support  of 
animal  life.  Thus,  these  grand  classes,  ani- 
inal  and  Teg^table,  perpetually  sustain  a  com- 
pensative action;  each  famishing  to  the  other 
that  principle  in  the  atmosphere  without  which 
^e  life  of  neither  could  be  sustained. 

An  example  will  best  show  the  enormous  extent 
to  which  this  process  is  carried  on,  and  prepare 
m  to  appreciate  the  purifying  effects  of  rain  upon 
our  atmosphere. 

The  Qreffon  pine  is  a  giant  product  of  the 
xeffion  that  boanr  its  name.  One  of  thoB^  is  des- 
eribedby  Douglass  as  growing  in  nearly  pure  sand; 
it  was  58  feet  in  ciroumference  at  the  ground,  and 
250  feet  high.  By  his  estimate  it  contained 
17,000  cubic  feet  of  timber,  and  would  weigh, 
when  seasoned,  if  as  heaTT  as  white  pine,  714,000 
pounds.  Nearly  one-half  of  this,  viz.,  b56,000 
pounds,  or  about  159  tons,  would,  on  analysis, 
be  found  to  be  carbon  or  charooal;  nearly  idl  of 
which  must  have  been  derived  firom  the  air, 
through  ndn.  water,  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid 
gas.  To  form,  this  weight  of  charcoal,  this  tree 
must  have  abstracted  from  the  atmosphere  about 
1,300,000  pounds  of  this  gas,  and  replaced  it 
with  950,000  pounds  of  oxygen  g^s,  which  is 
sufficient  for  the  reniration  of  a  single  man  for 
1110  years ;  and  as  the  age'  of  the  tree  was  found 
(by  counting  its  concentric  circles)  to  be  1100 
Tears,  it  must  have  furnished  daily,  during  its 
long  life,  aboujt  oxy^  enough  (over  two  pounds) 
to  sustain  one  individual. human,  being. 

As  our  atmosphere,  then,  is  washM  by  rains, 
of  this  and  other  iiiipurities,  as  a  fleece  of  wool, 
we  need  not  marvel  at  the  elastic  and  renovating 
influences  imparted  to  it  by  a  heavy  rain.  But 
the  process  of  contamination  is  rapid  in  hot  wea- 
ther, and  espeoiaUy  if  it  be  calm ;  and  hence  the 
necessity  of  frequent  rains,  or  high  winds,  to  pre- 
serve its  salubrify  in  summer. 

Several  electrical  experiments,  and  tests  of  the 
magnetic  power,  carefully  made  during  die  month, 
have  utterfy  fuled  to  exhibit  any  extraordinary 
change  in  the  manifestation  of  these  forees.— JV*. 
Jimerican  and  (/•  S.  Gazette., 


IBIPBOVii])  GAS  UOHT. 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  a 
scientific  gentleman  in  Worcester  to  a  fnend  in 
this  city,  who  has  handed  it  to  us  for  publication. 
If  the  light  be  such  and  so  superior  as  is  here 
represented,  it  will  not  long  remain  private  pro- 
perty; but  new  inventions  and  improvements 
most  have  their  properties  plainly  and  publicly 
demonstrated  before  their  pretensions  are  acknow- 
ledged and  believed. — J^,  Y.  Sun* 

W<AossisB,  (3Ia8S.,)  July  5, 1849. 
'    My  experiment  last  evening  was  of  the  most 
gratifying  natursu    I  did  not  get  mylaxge  reflec- 


tors ready,  and  was  therefore  obliged  to  use  a 
parabola  reflector  of  13  inch  diameter  and  4  inch 
focus.  With  this  reflector,  the  light  produced  a 
shadow  in  the  full  moon's  light  at  a  distance  of 
three-quarters  of  a  mile.  Foxe's  village,  one 
mile  east  of  the  light,  house,  was  sensibly  illumi- 
nated,' althou|^  a  full  moon  was  shining  on  it 
through  a  dear  atmosphere*  But  the  most  grata- 
fyins  part  of  the  experiment  was  the  produetaon 
€«  ue  gases  during  the  day,tiie  experiment 
being  the  fint  on  a  large  scale.  The  labour  of 
five  minutes  once  in  two  hours  during  the  day,  in 
windiog  up  a  weight,  produeed  650  cubic  feet  of 
gas.  There  are  some  features  in  the  discovery 
which  mteiest  forbidcj  mv  disdosing,  but  the 
general  description  is  as  follows :  Water,  you  are 
aware,  is  composed  of  ^e  two  sases,  oxygen  and 
hydrogen,  and  these  two  gases  have  been  separa- 
teMd,  or  ihe  water  decomposed,  for  many  years 
pasty  but  at  great  expenditure  of  time  and  money, 
in  order  to  obtain  any  quanti^.  Now  my  dis- 
covery produces  them  at  no  other  expense  than 
that  of  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  the  machinery, 
the  only  material  consumed  being  water.  The 
apparatus  now  in  use  cost  $300,  and  can  be  car- 
ried, with  the  exception  of  gasometers, .  in  the 
urms  of  a  man  6t  ordinary  strength,  «nd  ^e 
driving  power  is  a  weight  of  96  1m.,  which,  in 
foiling  20  feet,  givtes  si&dent  motion  to  the  appa- 
ratus to  ph)duce  90  cubic  feet  of  gas.  Li  shwt, 
I  decomposed  water  hv  a  current  of  dectridty 
evolved  by  mechanical  action,  in  any  required 
quantity,  and  the  light  produced  &om  it  is  known 
aa  Paine's  Hydro-Sectric  light.  I  am  now  en- 
gaged in  carrying  wires  down  from  the  tower  to 
we  dty  for  the  purpose  of  lighting  the  stores  and 
streets. 

These- gases  are  not  limited  to  mere  purposes 
of  illuqiination,  but  can  be  employed  aa  motive 
powers,  and  for  all  calorific  purposes. 

H.  M.  P. 


TBGB  BIfUE  YASLV  STOCKp^QS. 

When  Dr.  Franklin  was  recdved  at  the  French 
court  as  American  minister,  he  felt  some  scruples 
of  conscience  in  complying  with  their  fashion  as 
to  dress.  ''He  hoped,''  he  said  to  the  minister, 
''that  as  he  was  himself  a  very  plain  man,  and 
represented  a  plain  republican  people,  the  king 
would  indulge  his  desire  to  appear  st  court  in  his 
usual  drees.  Independent  of  this,  the  season  of 
the  year,  he  said,  rendered  the  change  from  warm 
yam  stockings  to  fine  silk,  somewhat  daufferous." 

The  Frendi  minister  made  him  a  bow,  but  said 
that  the  taehion  was  too  sacred  a  thing  for  him 
to  meddle  with,  but  he  would  do  himself  the 
honour  to  mention  it  to  his  majesty. 

The  Eang  smiled,  and  returned- word  that  Dr. 
Franklin  was  wdoomo  to  appear  at  court  in  an  j 
dress  he  pleased.  In  spite  of  that  delicate  re- 
spect for  strangers,  for  which  the  French  are 
so  remarkable,  the  courtiers  could  not  hdp  staring 
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al  firat^  at  Dr.  Firuiklin'ii  qaaker-like  dress,  and 
espeoiidlj  his  ^*blu$  yam  iioekingi"'    But  it 

soon  appeared  as  though  he  had  been  introdaeed 
vtpon  this  splendid  theatre  only  to  demonstrate 
that  ^eat  genius,  like  true  beauty,  '<  needs  not 
the  foreign  aid  of  ornament."  The  eourt  were 
80  dazzl^  with  the  brilliancy  of  his  mind  that 
they  never  looked  at  his  stockines.  And  while 
many  other  ministers  who  figured  In  all  the  gaudy 
ftshions  of  the  day  are  now  foreotten,  the  name 
of  Franklin  is  still  mentioned  in  Fans  with  all  the 
ardour  of  the  most  affectionate  enthusiasm.- 


XXFSBIBIBNTS  ON  SALMON  AND  SEI^. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  would  certainly  Ap- 
pear from  his  [Mr.  Young,  manager  of  the  Duke 
of  Sutherland's  fisheries]  observations  that  a  sal- 
mon may  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time  in  a  river 
without  growing  beyond  the  weight  of  two  to 
four  ounces,  and  he  showed  me  specimens  of  sal- 
mon which,  though  of  perfect  form  and  condition, 
did  not  exceed  that  size;  whereas, 'had  they  been 
allowed  to  reach  the  sea,  they  would  at  the  same 
age  have  weighed  from  six  to  ten  pounds  each. 
The  growth  of  salmon  when  in  the  sea  -is  wonder- 
ful, it  having  been  indisputably  proved  that  a 
salmon  has  grown  eleven  pounds  six  ounces  during 
the  short  period  of  five  weeks  and  two  days;  the 
fish,  having  been  marked  on  its  passage  to  the 
sea,  was  caught  a^ain  in  the  same  river,  when 
ascending  afiier  an  mterval  of  that  duration.  Mr. 
Young  told  me  also  that  his  young  family  of  sal- 
mon fry,  which  he  hatched  and  kept  confined  in 
ponds  connected  with  the  river  always  become 
perfectly  tame,  and  the  moment  that  he  steps  on 
the  plank  laid  across  the  ponds  for  the  purpose  of 
feeding  the  fish  from,  thev  all  fiock  around  him, 
ready  to  dart  at  the  food  ho  puts  in.  In  some  of 
the  ponds  he  hjEid  pnt  a  number  of  small  eels4 
which  soon  srew  in  size,  and  became  as  tame  and 
familiar  as  the  young  salmon;  as  the  cold  weatiber 
came  on,  the  eels  all  disappeared,  and  he  su"^ 
psed  they  had  manag^  to  escape,  led  by  their 
instinct  to  take  refuge  in  some  deeper  pools. 
Howover,  one  fine  day,  when  he  had  long  ceased 
to  think  of  his  slimy  pets,  he  happened  to  pass 
over  one  of  the  planbi,  when  he  wa^  delighted  to 
see  them  all  issue  out  from  under  the  stones,  ask- 
ing for  food,  as  if  ^  day  only,  instead  of  many 
weeks,  had  passed  since  he  last  had  fed  them. 
Does  not  this  most  dearly  prove  that  eels  lie  dor- 
mant during  cold  weather  f — SL  John* 9  Tawr 
fift  SutherlandsMre. 


We  mav  have  a  rational  apprehension  of  reli- 
gious truths  before  they  are  realized  in  oar  ex- 
prience,  as  of  ^  places  on  the  globe,  which,  we 
know  nothing  more  of,  than  we  have  gathered 
from  maps,  and  the  accounts  given  of  them  by 
historians  and  travellers.  Yet  this,  in  both  cases, 
is  the  kind  of  knowledge^  on  which  we  are  apt  to 
value  ourselves  and  eadi  other. — DiUwytk. 


For  Prirads'  ll«vieiii. 
«<  And  tker$  «mm  no  room  at  the  /»».''— Lnk0  11:7* 
^  No  room  at  the  Inn ''  for  the  heavenly  bom  f 
T\M.9trang$r  hath  filled  it  since  early  dawn. 
**  No  room  at  the  Inn  "—end  a-mang^er  bed 
Was  the  cradle  home  of  a  Saviour's  head ! 
And  the  Magi  who  followed  to  Bethlehem  afar» 
Bowed  down  in  tbB  light  of  that  Eastern  Star* 

Is  there  room  e'en  no^  for  die  hieavenly  guest  t 
Within  our  hearts  hath  he  home  and  rest  7 
Is  there  fitting  place  for  that  HoW  Onef 
Is  his  presence  welcomed,  his  bidding  done  t 
To  the  heart  that  is  beating,  encrusted  with  sin. 
Oh, comes  not  the  watchword,  *<No  room  at  the  Inn  7^* 

ThoQ,  laden  with  fetters  of  earthly  care. 

Scarce  lifting  a  morning  or  evening  prayer. 

One  aim  in  view,  one  unreached  goal 

Absorbing  thy  very  inmost  soul. 
Say,  what  is  wealth  oo  bought,  but  m»— 
For  thy  Savionr,'  io  I  is  there  *<  room  at  the  Inn  7" 

Thoa>  glider  along  life's '  smoothest  way, 
Contented  and  filled  with  the  toys  of  to-day, 
Treading  onward,  right  onward,  with  bnsy  feet, 
Wheif  pleasure  doth  beckon,  and  smiles  do  greet, 

Are  these  gnests  encompassing  all  within  7 . 

No  room  for  the  Savioiir,  no  *<  room  at  the  Inn  7" 

Thou,  far  removed  from  the  world's  strife  and  fray, 
From  the  <<  thick  air  of  multitudes  "  turning  away. 
To  breathe  that  serene  one,  where  study  doth  dwell. 
Are  thy  mind's  chambers  furnished  both  wiselv  and 
well  ? 
No  stranger  guoott^  filling  the  sonl's  home  with  sin- 
Is  there  room  for  thy  Saviour,  **a  room  at  the  InnT* 
Yet,  spirits  are  treading  this  wide  world  through, 
Prepared  their  Master^s  bidding  to  do ; 
Using  worthily,  truly.  His  talents  and  grace. 
For  Hio  presence  reserving  their  hurt's  choicest 
place.  .         • 
Oh  ye  .steadily  pass  to  yonr  great  reward-*- 
There  %oa$  *'  room  at  the  Inn  '^  for  yonr  Saviour  Lord  I 
Pkiladslphiay  Sih  mo.  lOtk. 

AS^  WHAT  I  SHALL  GIVE  THEE-— 1  Kings  3:  5. 
Come,  my  soul,  thy  suit  prepare, 
Jesus  loves  to  answer  prayer ; 
He  himself  has  bid  thee  pray, 
Therefore  will  not  say  thee  nay. 

Thou  art  coming  to  a  Kinff, 

Large  petitions  with  thee  bring; 

For  his  grace  and  power  are  such,  * 

None  can  ever  ask  tpo  much. 

With  my  burden  I  begin ; 
Lord,  remove  this  loi^  of  sin  f 
Let  thy  blood,  for  sinners  spilt. 
Set  my  conscience  free  from  guilt. 

Lord  1  I  come  to  theevior  rest. 
Take  possession  of  my  breast ; ' 
There  thy  blood-bought  right  maintaiay  - 
And  without  a  rival  reign. 

As  the  image  in  the  glass 
Answers  the  beholder's  face ; 
Thus  unto  my  heart  appear, 
Print  thy  own  .resemblance  there*    .  . 
While  I  am  a  pilgrim  here, 
.  Let  thy  love  my  spirit  eheer  j 
As  my  guide,  my  guard,  my  friend, 
Le.ad  me  to  my  journey's  end. 

Show  me  what  I  have  to  do. 

Every  hour  my  strength  renew ; 

Let  me  live  a  life  of  ftith, — 

Let  me  die  thy  prophet's  death«-*KBWTOii* 
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At  the  flitting  of  the  Farie  Acaileiny  of  Sciences 
of  the  2d  infit.,  M.  Le  Verrier  read  an  extract  from 
his  first  memoir,  or  New  Researdies  on  the  Mo0emenis 
of  the  Planets.  He  has  undertaken  a  aeries  of 
labours  highly  important  for  Astronomy.  He  sets 
out  with  the  remark,  that  none  of  the  tables  intended 
to  represent  the  movements  of  the  planets  agree 
■trictty  with  the  observations,  not  excepting  the 
most  exact,  those  of  the  Earth  and  Mercury.  He 
adds: — ^  The  theory  of  the  movements  of  a  planet 
resU  on  these  hypotheses— that  each  of  them  is  sub- 
jected tb  the  action  of  the  sun  and  the  other  pknets, 
ancL  moreover,  that  these  actions  are  conformablis 
to  toe  principle  of  universal  gravitation.  Now-a- 
days,  tois  principle  has  acquired  such  a  degree  of 
eertitnde,  that  we  are  no  longer  allowed  lo  Mnd  it, 
and  if  we  meet «  phenomenon  which  it  ^oes  not 
perfectly  expbun,  we  must  not  charge  this  on  the 
principle,  but  we  must  presume  some  inexactness 
m  the  application,  or  some  material  (physical) 
cause,  the  existence  of  which  has  escaped  us:'^  Le 
Verrier  e^lains  the  reason  for  his  undertaking  new 
inquiries  which  shall  give  exactness  to  the  tablest>f 
the  planetary  movements.— /oiir.  o/  Gommttu, 

SUMMARY  OP  NEWS. 

EuaoPK.— The  steamdiip  America  arrived  at 
New  York  on  the  9th  inst.,  bringing  news  fixmi 
England  to  the  28th  ult.  The  chofera  stiU  increases, 
678  deaths  being  reported  in  Loudon,  and  640  in 
Liverpool,  for  \m  last  week.  The  prospects  of  the 
crops,  both  in  Eugkuid  and  Ireiana,  continue  very 
good.  . 

There  is  but  little  of  interest  from  France. 
.  Charles  Luden  Bonaparte,  late  of  the  Roman  As- 
sembly, came  to^  France^  by  his  own  account,  on  a 
mission  from  Rome  to  the  governments  of  France, 
England,  and  the  United  States.  At  Orleans,  he 
was  me^  by 'an  officer,  who  informed  him  that  he 
would  not  be  permitted  to  go  1p  Paris,  but  might 
proceed  to  England.  He  accordingly  went  to  the 
northern  coast,  and  embarked  for  the  latter  country, 
the  officer  keeping  him  in  view  till  the  steamer 
was  under  way. 

It  appears  that  the  Authority  of  the  Popid  was  for- 
mally preclain^ed  at  Rome  on  the  15th  ult.,  by  the 
French  commander.  Garibaldi  is  repotted  to  be  on 
the  frontiers  of  Tlasoany,  among  the  Appenine 
mountains. 

The  Russians  in  Transylvania  are  said  to  be  again 
totally  defeated,  and  driven  almost  completely  out 
of  the  country,  and  Jellachich*s  9jmy  has  also  been 
routed,  on  the  Sclavonian  frontier,  not  far  from 
Peterwarden.  The  Hungarian  army  under  Gen. 
Georgey,  also  left  Gomorn,  proceeded  to  Waitzen,^ 
and  having  joined  with  other  forces  neaf  that  town, 
attacked  the  Russians,  about  the  16th  ult.,  drove 
thf^m  ba6k  nearly  to  Pesth,  and  then  marched  to 
the  North,  in  fuifihnent.  as  is  supposed,  of  some 
general  plan,  yet  undeveloped. 

It  is  announced  that  a  rebellion  has  broken  out  in 
the  extreme  north-western  corner  of  Torkiih  Croa- 
tia, beyond  the  river  Una. 

Rastadt  appears  to:bave  sunendered  on  the  23d 
«It.,  and  the  Baden  insurrection-  may  therefore  be 
eonsidered  as  at  an  endl 

Peace  seems  now  to  her  really  conclnded  between 
Denmark  and  Pinaua,  and  the  German  troops  are 
withdrawing  from  their  advanced  positions. 

Calu^oenia. — The  steamer  Oregon  left  San  Fran- 
cisco on  (h0  Sd  nil.,  and  ftfrived  at  Paaaina  on  the 


81st.  The  'Boecnnts  by  this  arrival  are  more  san- 
guine as  to  the  prospects  of.  the  cold  seeken^  than 
the  last  previously  received.  Au  accounts  agree 
that  labour  of  all  kinds  commands  very  laige  wages;, 
domestic  servants  at  hotels,  stores,  &c.»  in  San  Fran- 
cisco," receiving  from  1 00  to  $  1 50  per  month  \  sailors 
about  the  same^  carpenters,  masons,  &c.,  $16  per 
day.  Wsshirte  had  ffiUn  from  8  to  S6  per  dozen ; 
lumber  was  selling  at  tSdO  per  thousand  feet,  brick 
f  rCm  985  to  4 100  per  thousand.  Many  articles  were 
selling,  at  little  or  nothing  beyond  cost.  Floor  is 
quoted  at  6  to  $8;j)ork  (at.  auction)  8  to  $10; 
hams  20  to  22c.,  ana  bacon  at  near  the  same  ]mce. 
Some  jealousy  Exists  between  the  Americans  and 
forei^ersi  but  the  previous  accounts  of  impending 
bloody  collisions  are  treated  asgross  exaggerations. 
The  order  preserved  at  the  mines  is  said  to  be  good, 
ench  camp  electing  an  silcalde,  who  decides  civii 
snits;  and  criminal  cases  beins  decided  by  a  juryi 
under  a  charge  from  the  alcalde.  The  jury  deters 
mine  the  question  of  guilt,  and  also  &%.  the  penalty, 
add  somre  of  their  Judgments  would  be  looked  upon 
in  the  States,  as.  at  least,  singular.  The  AUa  CaU- 
fomia  newspaper,  estimates  the ,  papulation  of  the 
territory  at  the  end  of  the  Sixth  month,  at  30,000, 
of  which  about  half  had  arrived  since  First  month 
l9t.  Of  the  whole  xmmber^  10,000  are  set  down  as 
Americans,  9,000  Californians,  6,500  Mexicana, 
2,500  Chilians)  and  2,000  of  other  nations.  Abont 
one  hundred  vessels  w^re  lying  at  San  Francisco, 
most  of  them  deserted.  The  movement  for  the 
formation  of  a  constitution  engages  much  atten- 
tion, as  the  tinie  for  the  election  draws  near. 
The  AUa  CaHfornid  takes  decided  CTonnd  in  favour 
of  the  introduction  of  a  clavse  prohibiting  stafery. 
A  prrihute  letter  says,  in  relation  to  this  subject, 
<<  The  people  here  wiU  settle  the  question  for  them* 
selves,  as  to  Slavery  in  California.  There  is  but 
one  opinion  on  the  subject— every  man  appears  to 
regard  an  attempt  to  introduce  slaves  as  an  attack 
upon  his  ri^ht^  They  say  slaves  shall  not  be  brought 
in  to  ^odp;  l/be  mines,  in  competition  with  them; 
nory^ill.  they  aAow  planters  to  come  here  lo  mono- 
polize the  land,  and  degrade  white  labour.  I  haT« 
been  surprised  to  find  that  men,  who  have  no  phi- 
lanthropic views  about  it,  the  moment  the  idea  of 
bringing  slaves  h^re  is  sui^gested.  will  exhibit  so 
much  feelbgi  or  rather  passion  on  the  subjects  The 
reason  of  this  is  that  labour  is  the  most  valuable 
article  in  California— every  man  feels  this — is  wiD- 
ing  to  work,  expects  to  enjoy  the  fruits,  and  is  re- 
solved! not  1^  be  cheated  out  of  it  by  an  unequal  and 
unjust cdmpetition"  . 

Albert  Gallatin  died  in  New  York  on  the  12th, 
aged' nearly  ninety. 

Chol£Ra. — New  Tork,  8th  inst.,  101  cases,  44 
deaths;  10th,  105 cases,  51  deaths:  12th, 57  cases, 
35  deaths;  13th,  105  canes,  41  deatha  BostOfn^ 
8th.  20  deaths;  10th,  12  deaths;  1 1th,  16 deaths ; 
IStn,  for  48  hours,  20  deaths.  For  the  week  end- 
ing nth,  240  deaths^  cholera  64.  Bufialo,  8th,  37 
cases,  13  deaths.  Cincinnati^  9th,  for  three  days, 
89  interments,  19  cholera;  llth,  for  48  hoars,  51 
interments,  IS  cholera.  Albany^  llth,  11  cases,  4 
deaths.  St.  LouiS)  Cor  the  week  ending  6th  insL, 
152,  cholera  34.  Philadelphia,  8th,  26  oaasa,  9 
deaths;  9th,  13  cases,  3  deaths;  lOth.  18  cases^  Z 
deaths;  llth,  16  cases,  4  deaths;  12th.  7  cases^  1 
death ;  13th,  17  cases,  10  deaths.  For  the  week 
Ending  1 1th  inst.,  303  interments ;  cholera  asphyxia 
40,  clMlera  Snfantnm  46|  dysentery  42*  Adiitts  124, 
ohtldren  19f  • 
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EXTRAOrS  FROM  JOHN  GRATTON'S  AOOOUNT  OF 
HIS  XARLY  RELIOIOT78  SXPEBISNOE. 

[Concluded  from  p«ge  754.] 

Not  finding  in  those  who  had  submitted  to  the 
baptism  of  water,  the  evidenoe,  for  which  he  look- 
ed, of  death  to  sin,  but  ^that.they  pleaded  for  it, 
he  plainly  perceived  that  this  ceremonj  did  not 
confer  the  grace  whidh    he  ardently  desired. 
"  Thus,"  says  he,  "the  mercy  of  the  Lord  pre- 
served me,  and  his  long  miffering  was  salvation  to 
me.    He  drove  me  out  of  all  the  inventions  and 
imaginations  of  men,  and  stripped  me  naked,  and 
bare ;  I  had  no  hiding  place,  for  these  fig  trees 
*bear  nothing  but  leaves,  and  it  was  bread  I  wanted, 
for  these  outward  things  brought  no  inward  peace, 
power,  or  life,  and  could  not,  nor  Ian  ever  sanc- 
tify or  make  the  comers  thereunto  perfect  as  per- 
taining to  the  conscience,  and  therefore  cannot 
satisfy  the  birth  immortal. 

<<  let  I  continued  with  them,  till  one  day  as 
I  sat  in  the  meeting,  I  observed  that  the  elders 
and  chief  speakers  were  putting  one  another  to 
preach  and  pray,  saving,  *  Pray  do  you,  you  are 
abler  than  1/  Thus  they  were  urging  one 
another,  and  as  I  saw  and  heard  them,  there 
arose  a  dislike  in  me  of  these  doings,  and  I  said 
in  my  heart.  Why  do  ve  put  on  one  another  ? 
Let  God  put  on  whom  he  pleaseth. 

''  Afterwards  there  came  a  mighty  power  and 
weight  over  me,  and  it  wa?  in  my  heart  to  go  and 
spe^  to  the  meeting.  When  I  felt  that  it  in- 
creased upon  me,  and  I  knew  not  how  to  contain 
if  I  did  not  yield  to  speak,  I  gave  ip  and  went 
through  the  meeting  to  them,  who  had  been 
treating  one  another  as  -^ — yij  and  desired  I 
might  have  liberty  to  speak  a^jy  words;  and 
one  of  them  told  me  that  it  was  not  their  man- 
ner, to  admit  of  any  to  speak  amObg  them  before 
he  was  dipped,  and  entered  in  by  the  door,  and 
had  passed  through  the  ordinances,  or  to  this 
effect    'But/  said  he,  ' we  believe yoa axe  an 


honest  man,  and  will  tome,  and  so  you  may  take 
your  liberty.'  So  I  turned  me  to  the  meeting, 
and  spake  so  that  tears  ran  down.  I  admixed  at 
the  condition  I  was  then  in,  for  I  was  like  a  botUe 
uncorked,  and  the  power  of  the  spirit  flowed  in 
me,  and  when  it  stopped  I  ceaaed  to  speak.'' 

About  this  time  the  obaolele  laWs  of  Queen 
Eliiabeth's  time  were  revived,  by  which  a  heavy 
penalty  was  imposed  apon  those  who  held  re- 
ligious meetings  in  ai^y  other  manner  than  accord- 
ing to  the  liturgy  of  the  Churdi  of  England. 
T&B  excited  considerable  discussion  among  the 
people  with  whom  he  was  then  associated,  as  to 
the  means  of  holding  their  meetin«,  without  in- 
curring the  penalty.  Observing  mat  they  were 
not  wming  to  expose  themselves  and  their  pro- 
perty to  danger  in  support  of  their  xeli^on,  his 
mind  was  soon  settled  under  the  conviction  that 
they  did  not  stand  in  the  power  of  God.  He 
therefore  left  them,  and  joined  no  more  in  their 
worship.  He  observes,  "  I  was  once  more  singled 
out,  and  durst  join  to  none  of  those  formalists^ 
but  was  like  a  lost  sheep,  stray^  from  my  Shep- 
herd, whom,  after  a  long  time,  I  now  came  again 
to  remember,  and  was  persuaded  that  it  was  the 
gift  of  Gk)d,  or  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  ihat  came 
to  me  to  lead  and  guide  me  in  the  way  of  Truth. 
This  wrought  in  me  a  great  fear  and  dread,  lest  I 
should  have  sinned  out  mv  dav  of  visitation;  and^ 
I  greatly  (questioned  whether  it  would  ever  appear 
to  me  again  or  not.  Yet  I  had  a  secret  hope, 
which  kept  me  from  being  quite  hopeless ;  and  I 
came  again  to  be  much  exercised  in  mind,  and 
the  travail  o^  my  soul  was  truly  to  enjoy  the 
Lord,  and  to  be  an  instrument  for  his  glory,  and 
that  I  might  know  his  will  and  worship,  and  per- 
form the  same,  and  be  joined  to  those  who  were 
joined  unto  him. 

<'  I  was  like  a  speckled  bird,  none  like  me,  for 
as  yet  I  had  not  been  at  a  Quaker's  meeting,  hxA 
thought  to  live  as  holy  and  righteous  as  I  could 
among  men,  and  join  with  none  in  worship,  for 
fear  <?  being  deceived,  by  joining  in  fiJse  or  will^ 
worship  and  idolatry."  "  I  kept  from  all  people, 
and  joined  with  none,  having  tried  almost  all 
persuasions  among  Protestants,  and  much  sorrow 
I  had  in  secret^  and  was  deeply  baptiied  with  the 
spirit  of  judgment  and  burning;  and  I  si^r  the 
baptism  with  the  Hdy  Ghost  and  fire;  and  my 
pnde  and  empty  knowledge,  notions  and  opinions, 
yea,  my  friith  that  I  had  got  by  the  witdom  of 
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man  wu  burned  np.  Oh  I  the  cup  that  I  drank 
deeply  of  at  that  time,  ia  unspeakable.  When 
the  holj  Si»rit  appeared  in  me^  Jordan  overflowed 
her  banks;  it  was  deep  at  that  moment  of  time, 
but  ia  the  midst  of  judgment  the  Lord  showed 
mercy.  It  begaa  to  be  much  in  my  mind,  and  I 
was  ready  to  conclude  that  what  I  had  felt  in  me, 
was  really  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  that  had  waited 
on  me  long,  and  striyen  with  me.  As  I  once 
said  to  two  professors,  that  something  appeared 
in  me,  as  one  that  had  much  mind  to  be  received 
and  entertained ;  but  for  want  of  my  being  open 
hearted,  and  indined  to  embrace,  receive,  and 
mind  it,  I  often  lost  the  sight  and  feeling  of  it. 
Those  to  whom  I  told  how  it  was  with  me,  said 
nothing  to  me  at  all,  nor  could  they  tell  me  what 
it  was,  though  I  told  them  that  they  should  in- 
form me.  The  appearance  of  it  was  mild,  meek, 
low  and  gende,  and  full  of  good  counsel,  but 
stood  Ann  always,  and  condemned  evil,  reproving, 
rebukinff  and  judging  it  righteously ;  so  that  I 
-was  mu3i  persuaded,  in  the  secret  of  my  heart, 
that  it  was  the  pure,  holy  Spirit  of  God ;  and 
then  I  thought  if  it  came  not  again,  my  state  was 
dreadful,  sad  and  deplorable.  I  mourned  and 
lamented;  but  none  knew  my  sorrows  but  the 
Lord  alone. 

"  Now  I  knew  not  what  to  do ;  for  my  former 
resolution  to  live  a  holy  life,  and  to  be  as  righte- 
ous as  ever  I  could,  I  found  did  not  help  me  to 
peace  with  God ;  nor  had  I  any  true  rest  for  my 
poor  soul  day  or  night ;  for  I  had  no  power  to 
Uve  as  I  desired  to  do,  though  no  man  could  con- 
demn me  for  any  ill  things ;  yet  I  saw  that  in 
myself,  which  others  could  not.  I  wanted  the 
Lord's  presence,  for  without  that  my  soul  could 
not  be  satisfied  nor  find  true  rest;  though  my 
life  and  conversation  were  such,  that  most  loved 
me  who  knew  me. 

<<  After  a  time  a  cry  arose  in  me  to  the  Lord. 
Oh,  that  I  knew  his  will,  and  what  he  would  have 
me  to  do !  that  I  knew  his  people,  and  his  true 
worship,  which  he  is  well  pleased  with,  that  I 
might  be  joined  unto  those  that  were  joined  unto 
him.  Oh,  that  I  understood  ari^t  the  things 
that  belong  to  my  peace  I  When  I  awoke  in  die 
morning,  a  secret  cry  arose  in  my  heart ;  Oh ! 
that  ms  day  mav  be  my  birth  day :  for  I  saw 
that  I  wanted  to  be  bom  agahi,  and  to  be  made  a 
new  creature,  and  my  exercise  was  very  great : 
no  comfort  could  I  meet  with  in  any  thing  that 
this  world  afforded,  without  the  enjoyment  of  his 
presence.  For  this  I  travailed  in  spirit  before  the 
Lord,  and  had  some  hopee  he  would  show  mercy 
^  me,  which,  blessed  be  his  name,  I  witness. 
In  his  own  time  he  caused  the  Spirit  of  his  Son 
to  arise  in  my  heart,  with  that  power  and  efficacy, 
that  I  clearly  saw  it  was  the  Spirit  of  God  indeed, 
which  I  had  so  long  grieved,  which  begat  a  godly 
sorrow  in  me ;  and  then  I  came  to  it  to  ask  coun- 
sel, and  it  showed  me  the  way  of  life,  and  gave 
me  power  to  become  a  child  of  God.  Blessed  be 
the  Lord  for  ever ! 


^'  One  day,  in  com  harvest,  as  I  was  riding  on 
the  road  to  Sheldon,  in  deep  exercise,  and  taking 
a  view  of  my  condition,  being  in  deep  tribulation 
and  anguish,  condemning  and  judging  mjself,  it 
pleased  the  Lord,  on  a  sudden,  unexpectedlj  and 
unlocked  for,  to  cause  the  Thy  Star  to  arise  in 
my  heart,  and  the  Sun  <^  Ri^teousness  with 
healing-in  his  wings,  even  when  the  sorrows  of 
hell  seemed  to  take  hdd  on  me.  Then  it  pleased 
the  Lord  to  appear  in  me,  and  to  visit  me  with 
the  day-sprinff  from  on  high,  in  a  veiy  poweifol 
and  wopderful  manner,  in  great  mercy,  goodness, 
wood-will  and  infinite  loving  kindness.  I  was,  in 
my  inward  man,  full  of  the  power  and  presence 
of  Almighty  Qod,  and  his  heavenly  glorious  light 
shone  in  me  misbtily ;  fN>  that  I  may  traly  say, 
it  far  exceeded  ue  brightness  of  ihe  outward  daj, 
and  t\^e  eye  of  my  understandinff  was  opened,  and 
I  saw  that  it  was  the  Lord's  hAj  Spirit  that  ap- 
peared in  me,  and  I  believed,  and  could  do  no 
otherwise. 

'*  Oh  I  then  I  wb8.|^,  and  my  soul  was  filled 
with  joy,  because  I  had  met  with  the  Lord,  who 
I  knew  was  sufficient  to  teach  me  all  things;  and 
gave  me  to  see  that  my  sins  would  be  remitted 
and  forgiven,  in  and  through  Jesus  Christ. 
Christ  Jesus  was  now  become  my  light  and  mj 
salvation,  and  living  &ith  sprang  in  me;  for  I 
felt  power  and  strength  U>  bebeve,  and  I  then  saw 
and  felt  what  tme  faith  ip|as>  and  also  that  I  never 
had  had  trae,  living  faith  before  then ;  this  was 
the  free  rift  of  Qod,  for  it  sprang  up  in  his  power^ 
and  stands  in  it* 

'^I  also  saw  life  eternal  manifested  through 
Christ  Jesus ;  so  I  tasted  of  the  good  word  of 
God,  and  was  made  a  partner  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  was  enligt^tened :  for  the  life  was  manifested, 
and  I  saw  it,  tuid  that  the  Son  of  God  was  come, 
and  gave  me  an  understanding  to  know  him  that 
is  trae;  for  he  revealed  himself,  or  made  himself 
known  in  me  and  to  me. 

''Now  my  soul  was  quickened  and  enHvened  in 
Him  and  by  Him,  in  whom  is  life  ;  and  I  also 
heard  him  as  the  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  my 
soul,  who  was  come  near,  even  to  my  own  soul ; 
and  the  holy  Scriptures  were  opened  to  me  to  my 
admiration  and  joy,  and  I  understood  them  far 
beyond  what  I  had  done  before ;  and  they  be- 
came more  sweet,  comfortable  and  precious  to  me, 
that  I  wondered  I  had  never  seen  them  so  before, 
havinff  read  them  so  much  night  and  day.  But 
now  the  Lord  gave  me  in  measure  to  understand 
them,  for  they  were  very  plain,  and  that  no  man 
knows  them  but  those  to  whom  it  is  given,  by 
the  holy  S^t  of  him  who  hath  the  Key  of  David, 
and  opens  and  shuts  as  he  pleaseth.  I  kept  what 
I  had  found  thaMi^,  and  it  was  to  me  as  the  pearl 
of  great  pri  A,  hid  in  my  own  field,  that  1  had 
sought  in  divecs  forms  and  professions.  And  I 
now  understood  the  parables  of  the  lost  piece  of 
silver  in  my  own  house,  and  of  the  little  leaven 
that  lay  hid  in  my  three  measures  of  meal,  which 
I  saw  was  my  hody,  soul  and  spirit ;  and  that  it 
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lud  long  beep  working  in  me,  whilst  I  knew  it 
not,  in  order  to  leaven  n^  whde  lump,  with  its 
own  diyine  natare,  that  was  capable  of  beins 
le^ened  into  good^  bj  the  working  of  that  good 
and  perfect  foS,  which  was  come  down  from  aboye, 
and  was  freely  given  me  of  Ood ;  for  the  sons  of 
Qod  were  led  and  guided  into  all  trath,  by  the 
holy  Spirit  of  Truth. 

<^It  was  he  that  made  David  wi^er  than  all  his 
teachers^  and  did  attend  him  from  his  youth,  and 
enabled  him  to  go  against  the  lion,  th,e  bear,  and 
great  Gbliah,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord ;  andl  saw 
no  man  ooidd  be  a  child  of  Gtod  without  his  iioly 
Spirit;  and  it  was  that  I  had  wanted  the  know- 
ledge ofy  all  my  days ;  and  I  was  ^sA  when  I 
felt  and  knew  that  I  had  it  freely  given  me. 

^^Now  my  groat  concern  was  to  mind  it,  and 
be  obedient  to  it;  for  this  was  my  Master  and 
Witness,  that  would  either  excuse  or  accmse,  ac- 
oording  to  my  deeds.;  and  my  Beprover  and  Li- 
structor,  which  showed  me  all  that  ever  I  did,  and 
no  thought,  word  or  action  was  hid  from  him.  I 
was  ^lad  that  I  had  found  such  a  comforter,  and 
that  It  was  poured  forth  upon  all  flesh,  according 
to  his  promise,  in  Joel  ii.  and  Acts  ii.  The  Apos- 
tle said,  <He  that  sanctifieth,  and  thev  that  are 
sanctified,  are  all  of  one.'  Great  had  been  the 
work  of  this  measure  of  grace  in  me,  that  was 
come  by  Jesus  Christ,  in  order  to  make  me  anew 
creature  in  Christ,  my  life,  light  and  salvation ; 
or  to  leaven  me  into  a  new  lump,  and  work  a 
thorough  change  in  me,  who  had  great  need  of  it, 
being  in  the  corrupt  nature  a  chud  of  wrath,  as 
well  as  others. 

'<  But  when  I  was  brought  to  the  knowledge  of 
it,  which  was  the  Lord's  doing,  and  it  was  mar- 
vellous in  my  eyes,  my  sorrow  was  turned  into 
joy,  and  greatly  was  the  love  of  God  felt  in  me. 
.  Great  love  was  raised  in  my  heart  unto  the  Lord; 
and  I  was  deoplv  sorry  that  ever  I  had  sinned 
against  him;  and  felt  true  repentance  given  me, 
and  saw  that  I  never  knew  what  tru^  repentance 
was  before.  Now  I  had  such  a  sense  and  assur- 
ance of  the  love,  mercy  and  goodness  of  Gtoi  to 
me  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  for  his  sake,  who  now 
was  become  precious  to  me,  that  if  I  had  died  in 
that  hour,  I  yfsa  satisfied  of  my  soul's  eternal 
happiness  and  peaoe.  Oh !  then  all  fear  of  death 
and  heU  was  taken  away;  for  I  plainlv  felt  my 
soul  so  affected  with  the  love  of  God,  tbat  I  was 
troubled  that  I  had  grieved  his  holy  Spirit ;  and 
great  was  my  desire  that  I  might  do  so  no  more. 

"  I  went  on  rejoicing  with  praises  and  thanks, 
which  arose  in  my  heart  unto  the  Lord,  my  jov 
being  great  in  him ;  and  I  was  ready  to  think 
that  my  sorrows  were  ended,  and  my  tears  wiped 
away.  A  new  song  was  given  me  that  none 
could  sing,  but  he  that  hm  it :  and  I  was  glad 
that  I  felt  the  precious  Truth  in  my  inward  parts, 
which  God  loved ;  and  he  loves  those  that  love  it, 
live  in  it,  and  obej  it. 

<<0  happy  day  it  was  to  my  soul  I  I  loved  the 
^holy  Scriptures^  which  were  never  so  9f  eet  and 


precious  to  me  before  as  they  were  now ;  and  I 
l^ved  all  people,  and  greatly  desired  that  they 
might  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Truth 
as  I  was;  for  I  knew  that  it  was  the  will  of  God 
that  all  should  be  saved." 


Fnnn  the  Loadoa  Friend. 

FIB8T    kEPOBT    OF    THE    FEISNDS'    FIfiSIVDAT 
BOHOOL. — ^MANCHESTER,  (ENO.)  1849. 

The  Committee  of  Management  of  the  Friends' 
First-day  School,  in  presenting  their  first  report 
to  their  subscribers  and  frien£,  consider  it  desi- 
rable to  give  a  short  account  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  undertaking.  The  Address  issued 
by  the  First-day  School  Association,  held  at  Bir- 
mingham in  Twelfth  month,  1847,  inviting  the 
co-operation  of  Friends  in  the  formation  of  such 
schools,  had  a  very  enooura^g  effect  on  a  few 
individuals  who  had  previoudy  taken  some  steps 
towards  the  establishment  of  one  in  Manchester. 
Several  preliminaiy  meetings  were  held,  and  a 
Committee  of  Management  was  appointed  to  have 
the  general  oversight  of  the  School,  which  was 
opened  in  a  room  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
meeting  house,  on  the  80th  of  Fourth  month, 
1848.  Seven  boys  attended  in  the  morning,  and 
in  the  afternoon  one  or  two  of  the  Teachers  in- 
duced a  number  of  others,  who  were  loitering  in 
the  streets,  to  accompany  them  to  the  School,  and 
the  number  amounted  to  24,  several  of  whom 
have  continued  to  come  to  the  School  to  the  pre- 
sent time.  The  attendance  of  children  progres- 
sively increased  during  the  next  few  weeks,  when 
a  limited  number  of  girls  were  admitted ;  and 
about  two  months  after  the  opening  of  the  boys' 
school,  it  was  concluded  to  hire  another  room  on 
the  same  premises  fw  the  acccmimodation  of  the 
girls.  The  number  of  scholars  who  have  been 
admitted  into  the  School  since  its  commencement 
is  211  boys  and  147  girls,  of  whom  181  boyd  and 
97  girls  are  now  on  the  list  as  attending  at  the 
present  time.  Many  children,  on  the  first  open- 
ing of  the  School,  attended  only  for  a  short  time 
— probably  from  curiosity ;  but  this  irregularity 
has  in  a  eonfsiderable  degree  subsided,  and  many 
of  the  children  are  now  constant  in  their  attend- 
ance, and  evince  an  attachment  to  their  Teachers. 

The  number  of  Teachers  on  register  at  the 
present  time  is  28,  and,  considering  the  distance 
from  the  School  at  which  most  Friends  are  situa- 
ted in  Manchester,  the  ^^dance  has  answered 
the  expectations  of  the  \^mittee ;  but,  as  the 
supply  of  Teachers  is  not  adequate  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  School,  they  would  encourage  such 
of  their  voung  friends  as  have  not  yet  given  up 
any  of  their  time  to  this  service,  to  consider  if 
they  would  not  feel  a  satisfaction  in  lending  a 
helping  hand. 

The  important  subject  of  the  children's  attend- 
ance at  some  pbce  of  worship  early  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  Committee,  and  it  was  decided, 
after  serious  consideration,  to  take  theia  to  our 
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meetings  on  First-daj  mornings,  with  the  oonsent 
of  their  parents,  where  they  sit  in  the  gallery, 
each  ckss  being  attended  pj  its  own  Teacher. 
This  practice  has  been  continued  to  the  present 
time,  and  notwithstanding  some  diffieulties  which 
have  occasionally  presented,  the  Committee  think 
themselves  warranted  in  saying,  that  the  chil- 
dren have,  on  the  whole,  bemtved  satisfiicto- 
rily,  and  they  tniBt  the  effect  of  it  may  be  salu- 
tary. 

In  the  Sixth  month,  during  the  three  days  on 
which  the  races  take  place  in  Manchester,  the 
Teachers  adopted  the  almost  universal  practice  in 
other  schools  of  takins  the  children  into  the  coun- 
try, out  of  ^e  way  of  the  vice  and  folly  which 
prevail  on  such  occasions.  On  two  of  these  days 
they  were  entertained  at  the  houses  of  Friends 
who  kindly  afforded  them  the  opportunity  of 
cheerful  recreation;  and  one  of  these  Friends 
residing  at  a  distance  of  several  miles  fix>m  Man- 
chester, the  children  were  conveyed  there  by  rail- 
way, which  was  an  additional  source  of  gratifica- 
tion. 

A  ticket  is  ffiven  to  eadi  child  who  attends 
school  punctuidly.  These  tickets  aj:e  afterwards 
exchanged  for  suitable  books  at  a  cert^n  value ; 
but  the  tickets  count  for  double  value  if  a  child 
<shooee  a  Bible  or  Testament;  104  Te8tamen.ts 
and  18  Bibles  have,  in  this  way,  been  distributed 
among  the  children. 

On  the  1st  of  First  month,  1849,  nearly  200 
of  the  children,  with  about  60  of  their  parents  and 
friends,  took  tea  together,  and  afterwards  the 
Teachers  and  their  friends,- in  number  about  140, 
sat  down  to  tea.  The  whole  of  the  company  wore 
then  assembled,  when  recitations  by  some  of  the 
scholars,  addresses  by  a  few  friends,  and  lectures 
appropriately  illustn^ed,  occupied  the  remainder 
of  the  evening. 

The  expenses  of  the  School,  in  the  first  year  of 
its  existence,  have  necessarily  been  heavy;  never- 
theless, through  the  liberality  of  our  friendS;  there 
is  k  small  balance  remaining  in  the  hands  of  our 
Treasurer.  The  Committee  would  express  a  hope, 
that  Friends  will  continue  to  countenance  the 
School,  not  only  by  annual  subscriptions,  but  by 
occasionally  visiting  it,  which  they  believe  would 
have  an  encouraging  effect  both  upon  Teachers 
and  scholars. 

Though  the  Committee  have  not  been  without 
discouragements,  amoj^  which  is  the  removal,  by 
death,  of  their  latdkued  Secretary,  William 
Benson,  who  was  deejay  interested  in  the  forma- 
tion and  welfiure  of  the  School;  yet,  in  looking  at 
the  condition  of  the  School  now  and  at  its  com- 
mencement, they  entertain  the  belief  that  some 
improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  conduct  of 
the  children,  and  that  the  labours  of  those  en- 
gaged in  their  instruction  have  not  been  in  vain ; 
they  therefore  desire  the  encouragement  of  all 
who  have  devoted  themselves  to  this  work,  and 
that  with  an  increased  sense  of  the  responsibilily 
of  the  undertaking,  there  may  be  a  closer  depend- 


ence upon  the  Divine  blearing,  without  which  all 
«our  efforts  are  fruiUess. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

Geobge  Satterthwatte,  Secretary. 


XAaTHQUAKS  AT  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Humboldt  has  well  observed,  th«t  <'we  aie 
accustomed  from  early  childhood  to  drarw  a  con- 
trast between  the  mobility  of  water  and  the  im- 
mobility of  the  soil  on  which  we  tread;''  when, 
therefore,  we  suddenly  feel  the  ground  move 
beneatii  us,  a  mysterioos  and  natural  force,  with 
which  we  are  previously  unacquainted,  is  revealed 
to  us  as  an  active  disturbance  of  stability.  A 
moment  destroys  the  illusion  of  a  whole  life — 
our  deceptive  feith  in  the  repose  of  nature 
vanishes,  and  we  feel  transported  as  it  were  into 
a  realm  of  unknown  destructive  forces.  Every 
sound — ^the  fiuntest  motion  in  the  air — arreste 
our  attention,  and  we  no  longer  trust  the  ground 
on  which  we  stand.  Animab,  espedally  dogi 
and  ^ine,  participate  in  the  same  anxious  dis- 
quietude; and  even  the  crocodiles  of  the  Orinoco, 
which  are  at  other  times  as  dumb  as  our  lisards, 
leave  the  trembling  bed  of  the  river,  and  ran 
with  loud  cries  into  the  adjacent  forests. 

<<To  man  tiie  eafthqui^e  conveys  an  idea  of 
some  universal  and  unlimited  danger.  We  may 
fiee  from  the  crater  of  a  volcano  in  active  eraption. 
or  from  the  dwelling  whose  destruction  is  threiU- 
ened  by  the  approach  of  the  lava  stream ;  bat  in 
an  earthquake,  direct  our  flight  whithersoever 
we  will,  we  still  feel  as  if  we  trod  upon  the  veiy 
focus  of  destruction." 

From  the  comparatively  few  and  slight  noiioes 
of  earthquakes  scattered  tiiroughout  the  works  of 
the  ancient  writers,  we  can  ^ean  but  littie  in- 
formation; though  a  brief  reference  of  Thueydi- 
des  to  the  earthquake  of  Eubcea,  written  four  cen- 
turies previous  to  the  Christian  era,  comprises  the 
main  features  of  those  at  Lisbon  or  Heamna, 
which  occurred  twenty-one  centuries  afterwards. 
The  earthquake  at  Lisbcm,  on  the  1st  of  Novem- 
b^,  1755,  was  indeed  a  fearful  visitation.  The 
city  was  almost  destroyed,  and  the  number  of 
persons  who  perished  in  about  five  minutes-^'-the 
time  of  duration  of  the  shock — ^is  estimated  at 
80,000.  The  area  over  which  the  effects  of  this 
earthquake  were  felt  was  most  extraordiiiary ; 
from  good  authority,  it  is  said  to  have  '<  turned 
some  of  the  rivers  in  Switzerland  suddenly  muddy, 
without  any  rain,  plainly  showing  a  disturbance 
of  their  bed ;  and  at  Neufchatel,  the  lake  swelled 
to  the  height  of  nearly  two  feet  above  its  usual 
level.  At  Portsmouth,  a  ship  in  dock,  and  wdl 
secured,  the  Cratjuni,  was  pitched  backwards  and 
forwards  several  times  by  the  sudden  and  TioleDi 
motion  of  the  water.  In  the  moat  around  Sher- 
burne Castie,  in  Oxfordshire,  there  was  a  regular 
flux  and  reflux  of  the  water  produced.  Two  men 
at  work  in  one  of  the  lead  mmes  at  Syam,  in 
Derbyshire^  at  a  depth  of  more  than  six  nuiidred 
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feet)  notioed  iho,  yibntion  of  the  earth,  which 
owed  some  loose  pieces  of  material  to  drop  firom 
the  roof  and  sides  of  the  mine.  The  lakes  of 
Scotland  and  Norway,  the  canals  at  the  Hagae, 
and  the  springs  of  Toplitz,  in  Bohemia,  gare  sen^ 
sible  indications  of  partimpating  in  the  cattetro- 
phe,  which  suddenly,  after  the  son.  had  risen  in  a 
serene  sky  oyer  Portuffal,  half  annihilated  the 
capital,  and  left  signu  instances  of  physical 
change  in  that  part  of  the  peninsnla,  as  monn- 
ments  of  its  terrifio  energy." 

Of  this  earthquake  Humboldt  has  recorded  that 
its  effects  were  felt  '^ in  the  Alps,  on  the. coast  of 
Sweden,  in  the  Antilles^  Antigua,  Barbadoes,  and 
Martiniqae;  in  the  great  Cani&dian  lakes,  in  Thu^ 
rinffia,  in  the  flat  country  of  northern  Gkrmany, 
and  in  the  small  inland  lakes  on  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic :''  altogether  extending  oyer  an  area  of 
700,000  miles,  or  the  twelfth  part  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  globe.    • 

From  thtf  "Gallery  of  Naturo"  we  quote  an 
abridgement  of  Humboldt's  description  of  the 
earthquake  of  the  26th  of  March,  1812,  which 
destroyed  the  city. of  Caraocas,  with  20,000  of 
the  inhabitants  of  YencKuela: — 

"Drought  was  provalent  through  the  proyince 
of  Venezuela  at  the  time,  and  not  a  drop  of  rain 
had  fallen  for  fiye  months  around  the  capital. 
The  day  of  its  destruction  broke  with  a  calm  air 
and  a  cloudless  sky,  and  became  excessively  hot. 
It  was    Holy  Thursday,  and    the    population 

gathered  to  the  ohurohes  as  usual  on  the  festiyal. 
ot  any  token  of  danger  appeared  till  seyon 
minutes  after  four  in  the  afternoon,  when  a  com- 
motion was  felt,  sufficiently  strong  to  make  the 
bells  of  the  ohurohes  ring.  The  ground  con- 
tinued in  a  state  of  unduktion,  heaying  like  a 
fluid  under  ebullition,  till  a  noise  was  heard 
louder  and  moro  prolonged  than  the  thunder  of. 
the  fiercest  tropicu  storm,  when  the  undulations 
became  moro  yiolent,  and  proceedinff  from  oppo- 
site directions,  and  crossing  each  other,  Oaraccas 
was  oyerthrown.  Subsidences  occurred  at  the 
ohurohes  of  the  Trinity  and  Alta  Oraoia,  and  the 
barracks  called  £/ Qtiayfe/ de  San  Cor/ot  almost 
entiroly  disappeu^  by  the  sinking  of  the  eround." 
Next  to  the  direct  rayages  occasioned  by  earth- 
quakes, and  the  terror  inspired  by  the  unaccus- 
tomed moyement  of  the  ^und,  must  be  the  effect 
produced  by  the  mysterious  noise  which  usualbf 
accompanies  these  conyulsions  of  the  earth.  This 
noise  does  not,  howeyer,  inyariably  occur  simul- 
taneously with  the  shocks,  but  sometimes  at  a 
considerable  interyal  of  time  afterwards;  and  in- 
stances are  on  rocord,  wheroin  seyeral  shocks  haye 
been  entirely  unaccompanied  by  noise }  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  noise  has  been  heard  and  has 
continued  eyen  for  a  month,  unattended  by  a 
shock.  The  following  extracts  ftom  Humboldf  s 
«  Cosmos/'  will  fully  illustrate  this:— 

"  The  intensity  of  the  hollow  noise  which  getie- 
rally  accompanies  an  earthquake  does  not  increase 
in  the  same  degree  as  the  force  of  the  oscillations. 


I  haye  ascertained  with  certainty  that  the  great 
shock  of  the  earthquake  of  Biobamba  (4th  Feb., 
1797),-— one  of  the  most  fearful  phenomena  ro- 
corded  in  the  physical  histoiy  of  our  planet — ^was 
not  accompanied  by  any  noise  whateyer.  The 
tremendous  noise  (elgran  ruido)  which  was  heard 
below  the  soil  of  the  cities  of  Quito  and  Ibarra, 
but  not  at  Tacunga  and  Hambato,  nearor  the 
centre  of  the  motion,  occurred  between  eighteen 
and  twenty  minutes  after  the  actual  catastrophe. 
In  the  celebrated  earthquake  of  Lima  and  C^ao 
(28th  of  October,  1746,)  a  noise  rosembling  a 
subterranean  thunderolap  was  heard  at  Truxillo  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  shock,  and  unaccom- 
panied by  any  trembling  of  the  ground.  In  like 
manner,  long  after  the  great  earthquake  in  New 
Granada,  on  the  16th  of  Noyember,  1827,  de- 
scribed by  Boussingault,  subterranean  detonations 
were  heard  in  the  whole  yalley  of  Oauca,  during 
twenty  or  thirty  seconds,  unattended  by  motion. 
The  nature  of  the  noise  yaxies  also  yery  much, 
being  either  rolling,  or  rustling,  or  clankmg  like 
chains  when  moyed,  or  like  near  thunder,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  citw  of  Quito ;  or  lastly,  dear  and 
ringing,  as  if  obsidian  or  some  other  yitrified 
masses  were  struck  in  subterranean  cayities.  As 
solid  bodies  are  excellent  conductors  of  sound, 
which  is  propagated  in  burnt  clay,  for  instance, 
ten  or  twelye  times  quicker  than  in  the  air,  the 
subterranean  noise  may  be  heard  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  the  place  where  it  has  originated.  In 
Caraocas,  in  the  grassy  plains  of  Calabozo,  and  on 
Uie  banks  of  the  Ilio  A^ure,  which  falls  into  the 
Orinoco,  a  tremendously  loud  noise,  resembling 
thunder,  was  heard,  unaccompanied  by  an  earth- 
quake, oyer  a  district  of  land  9,200  square  miles 
in  extent,  on  the  80th  of  April,  1812,  whilst  at  a 
distance  of  632  miles  to  the  north-east,  the  yol- 
cano  of  St.  Vincent  in  the  small  Antilles,  poured 
fortii  a  topious  stream  of  laya.  With  respect  to 
distance,  this  was  as  if  an  eruption  of  Yesuyius 
had  been  heard  in  the  north  of  France.  In  the 
year  1744,  on  the  great  eruption  of  the  yolcano 
of  Cotopaxi)  subterranean  noises  resembling  the 
dischai^  of  cannon,  were  heard  in  Honda,  on  the 
Magdalena  riyer.  The  crater  of  Gotapaxi  lies  not 
only  18,000  feet  higher  than  Honda,  but  these 
two  points  are  separated  by  the  colossal  mountain 
chain  of  Quito,  Paste,  and  Popayan,  no  less  than 
by  numerous  yalleys  and  clefts,  and  they  are  436 
miles  apart.  The  soun^ras  certainly  not  nropa^ 
gated  through  the  air^J^fkough  the  earth,  and 
at  a  great  depth.  DiimpKe  yiolent  earth<jpake 
of  New  Oranada,  in  February,  1886,  subterranean 
thunder  was  heard  simultaneously  at  Popayan, 
Bogota,  Santa  Marta,  and  Caraocas  (where  it  con- 
tinued for  seyen  hours  without  any  moyement  of 
the  ground,)  in  Haiti,  Jamaica,  and  on  the  Lake 
of  Nicaragua. 

'<  These  phenomena  of  sound,  when  unattended 
by  any  perceptible  shocks,  produce  a  peculiarly 
deep  impression,  eyen  on  persons  who  haye  liyed 
in  countries  where  the  earth  has  been  firequendj 
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ezpoeed  to  shooka.  A  striking  and  anpanlleled 
instance  of  uniniemipted  stibtenanean  noise,  nn- 
aooompanied  by  any  traoe  of  an  earihauakey  is  the 
phenomenon  known  in  the  Mexican  elevated  pla- 
teaux bj  the  name  of  the  '  Roaring  and  subterra- 
nean thunder'  ,{bramdoB  y  truenaa  wbterramoa) 
of  Guanaxato.  This  oelebtated  and  rich  moun- 
tain city  lied  far  removed  from  any  active  volcana 
31ie  n(Hse  began  about  midnight,  on  the  9th  of 
January,  17§4,  and  continued  for  a  month.  I 
have  be^  enabled  to  give  a  cbreumstantial  de- 
scription of  it  from  the  report  of  many  vritnesses, 
and  from  the  documents  of  tl\e  municipality,  of 
which  I  was  allowed  to  make  use^  From  the  13ih 
to  16th  of  January,  it  seemed  to  the  inhabitants 
as  if  heavy  clouds  lay  beneath  their  feet)  from 
which  issued  alternate  alow  rolling  sounds,  and 
short  Quick  daps  of  thunder.  The  noise  abated 
as  gradually  as  it  had  begun.  It  was  limited  to 
a  small  apace,  and  was  not  heard  in  a  basaltio 
district  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles.  Almost 
idl  the  inhabit^ts  in  terror  left  the  city,  in  which 
large  masses  of  ulver  ingots  were  stored ;  but  the 
most  courageous,  and  those  more  accustomed  to 
subterranean  thunder,  soon  returned,  in  order  to 
drive  off  l^e  bands  of  robbers  who  had  attempted 
to  possess  tfiemselves  of  the  treasures  of  the  city. 
Neither  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth,  nor  in  mines 
1,600  feet  in  depth,  was  the  slight^t  shook  to  be 
perceived.  No  similar  noise  had  ever  before  been 
heard  on  the  elevated  table-land  oi  Mexico,  nor 
has  this  terrific  phencMnenon  si^ice  ocounred 
there."— Cot«o*,  voL  i.  p.  208, 

Although  nothing  certain  is  as  yet  known  re- 
specting Uie  orighi  and  cause  of  earthquakes, 
repeat^  observations  render  it  extremelv  pro« 
bable  that  they  are  intimately  connected  with 
volcanic  action.  Humboldt  mentions,  that  on 
the  odges  of  two  craters — ^Vesuvius  and  Pichincha, 
near  (^to— he  felt  ^'periodjo  and  vevy  regular 
8ho<d»  of  eardiquakes,  on  each  occasion  mm 
twenty  to  thirty  seconds  before  the  burning  aoorise 
or  gases  were  erupted/'  and  thai  ^'the  intensity 
of  the  shodcs  increased  in  proportion  to  the  time 
intervening  between  them,  and  consequently  to 
the  length  of  time  in  which  the  vapours  were  ac- 
cumulating." Whence  he  conoludes  that  active 
volcanoes  are  to  be  considered  as  safety-valves  for 
their  immediate  neighbourhood;  and  this  ojAnion 
is  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  all  travellers. 
The  force  of  the  shock  is  not,  however,  at  all 
times  the  greatest  ii^Mtoeighbourhood  of  active 
volcanoes,  as  shown  imP  destruction  of  Lisbon, 
Garacoas,  lima,  and  so  many  cities  of  Calabria, 
Syria,  and  Asia  Minor." — Wuimin^ir  Review. 

(To  be  eontimisd.) 

Though  all  we  possess  are  the  free  sifts  of  the 
all  bountiful  hand;  yet  these  gifts  have  their 
prices  annexed.  All  our  endowments  of  body,  of 
mind,  and  of  fortune,  have  their  corresponding 
responsibilities ;  and  are  to  be  employed  for  the 
honour  of  the  Qiver,  and  the  good  of  others. — ^L. 


ON  THB  8UVVBRIN08  OV    CHBIST    SOR   OUB 
BAKX. 
Consisting  eki^Jiy  of  selsetions  from'  ihs  ^rnrMngs  of 
ArekHshop  Ltighton. 
(Conelvded  tnai  page  Tfl9.) 

The  Apostle  having  spoken  of  the  BaBessinff  d 
Christ  and  the  .utmost  pomt  of  it, — **  put  to  death 
in  the  flesh,"  adds  thi^  <<  quickened    bj   the 
spirit."     This  is  at  once  the  strongeai  es^ge- 
ment^  and  the  strongest  encouragement.     Was 
He,  our  Head,  crowned  with  ihomsy  and  shall 
the  body  look  for  garlands?    Are  we  redeemed 
from  condemnation  by  Hisi,  and  eaa  any  such 
refuse  any  servi^  He  calls  them  to?     They  who 
are  washed  in  the  Lamb's  blood,  will  ^follow 
Him  whithersoever  He  ffoes"— aad,  fbllawing 
Him  through,  they  shall  mid  their  jonney's  end 
overpay  all  the  trouble  and  suffsrings  of  the  way. 
<<  These  are  they,"  said  the  elder  who  appeared 
in  vision  to  John,  '^who  came  out  of  great  tribu- 
lation ;" — yw,  they  came  out  of  i^  and  glorioosly, 
too,  arrayed  in  white  robes,  washed  in  the  blood 
of  Him,  '^who,  through  the  eternal  spirit^  offered 
kimidf  without  spot  unto  God." 

He  was  put  to  death  in  the  flesh,  indeed,  but 
quickened  by  the  spirit.    He  burst  the  oanfines 
of  the  grave,  because  it  was  not  posaable  He 
diould  be  hdden  of  it.    They  thought  all  wvs 
sure,  they  had  rolled  to  the  stone,  and  sealed  it 
It  appeiued  a  done  business  to  them,  and  veij 
complete  in  His  enemies'  eyes,  and  very  despe- 
rate to  his  friends,  His  poor  disciples  and  follow- 
ers.   Were  they  not  near  the  pcnbt  of  giving 
over,  when  they  said,  ^^this  is  the  third  day,  &Cy 
and  we  trasted  that  it  had  been  He  which  should 
have  redeemed  Israel  ?"-^Luke  xxiv.  21.    And 
yet  He  vxu  ihen  with  them,  who  was  indeed  the 
deliverer  and  salvation  of  Israel    That  rolling  of 
the  stone  to  the  grave,  was  as  if  they  had  rolled 
it  towards  the  east  in  the  night,,  to  stop  the  rifflng 
of  the  sun  the  next  mcunung :  muck  fittther  above 
all  their  watches  and  their  power,  was  this  Sun 
of  righteousness  in  his  rising  again.    That  body 
that  was  entombed,  was  united  to  the  wfmg  of 
life :  the  divine  spirit  of  the  Godhead  that  quek- 
enedit. 

Thus  the  Church,  which  is  likewise  his  body, 
when  it  seems  undone — ^whem  it  is  bion^t  to 
the  lowest  posture  and  state,  yet,  by  virtue  of 
that  mystical  union  with  Jesus  Christ,  sIaII  be 
preserved  from  destruction,  and  shall  be  delivered 
and  raised  in  due  time.  Yea,  as  He  was  nearest 
his  exaltation,  in  the  lowest  step  of  hia  humilia- 
tion, so  it  is  with  His  chureh:  when  things  are 
brought  to  the  most  hapless  appeanmoe,  then 
shall  li^t  arise  out^  of  darkness. 

Therefore,  as  we  ought  to  seek  a  more  humUe 
sense  of  Zion's  distress,  so  we  should  also  be  so- 
licitous not  to  let  go  this  hojpe^  that  her  mighty 
Lord  will  in  the  end  be  glorious  in  her  deliver- 
ance; and  that  all  her  sufferings  and  low  estate 
shall  be  as  a  dark  ground  to  set  (tf  the  lustre  of 
her  restoration  when  the  Lord  shall  viait  her  with 
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^  salvation ;  as,  in  the  rising  of  Jesus  Christ,  his 

almighty  power  and  deity  were,  more  manifested 
I  than  if  he  had  not  died.     And  therefore,  we  maj 

say  confidently  with  the  nsalinist  to  his  Lord: 
^'Thoa,  who  hast  shewea  me  grekt  and  sore 
I  troubles,  shalt  quicken  me  again,  and  shalt  bring 

^  me  up  again  firom  the  depths  of  the  earth;  thou 

shalt  increase  my  greatness,  and  comfort  me  on 
I  every  side/'    Tea,  the  Church  comes  more  beaa- 

l  tiful  out  of  the  deep^t  distress;  let  it  be  over- 

whelmed with  waves,  yet  it  sinks  not,  but  rises 
up  as  only  washed.  And,  in  this  confidence  we 
oueht  to  rejoice^  even  in  the^ midst  of  our  sorrows; 
and  though  we  live  not  io*see  them,  ^t,  in  be- 
holding a&r  off  to  be  gladdened  wiUi  the  gieat 
things  the  Lord  will  do  for  his  Church  in  the 
latter  times.  He  wiU  certainly  <^make  bare  his 
holy  arm  in  the  eyes  of  the  nations,  and  all  the 
en<u  of  the  earth  shall  see  the  salvation  of  our 
God:''— Isaiah  liL  10. 

Thus  may  a  believing  soul  at  the  lowest,  when 
to  its  own  sense  it  is  given  over  unto,  deaUi,  and 
swallowed  up  of  it,  as  it  weie-in  hell,  yet  look  up 
to  this  divine  power.  He  whose  soul^was  not  left 
there,  will  not  leave  thine  there.  'Tea,  when 
thou  art  most  sunk  to  thy  sad  apprehensic^is,  and 
&r  off  to  thy  thinking,  then  is  he  nearest  to  raise 
and  oonlfort  thee,  as  sometimes  itgrows  darker 
immediately  before  day.  Rest  on  ElL  power  and 
goodness,  which  never  faOed  an^  who  did  so.  It 
IS  He,  as  David  says,  <<who  lifts  up  the  soul 
firom  the  sates  of  death  t^'—Psafan  ix.  13.  <<  Cast- 
ing all  thy  care  upon  Him,  for  He  careth  for 
thae.^'       -^  *^ 

In  thy  well-regulated  affairs  and  detnres,  there 
is  a  diligent  care  and  study  of  thv  dnty;  tioB  He 
lays  on  thee.  There  is  a  care  of  support  in  the 
work,  and  of  the  success  of  it;  this  thou  oughtest 
to  lay  on  Him.  And  diis  is  the  way  to  walk 
contentedly  and  cheerfuUy  homewards,  leaning 
and  resting  all  the  if«9  on  Him  who  is  both  our 
guide  and  our  strength,  who  hath  us  and  all  our 
goods  in  his  gracious  hand.  The  care  of  duty 
thus  carried,  is  small  and  light  doth  not  cut  and 
divide  the  mind.  It  is  united  and  gathered  in 
God,  and  rests  then,  and  walks  in  Us  hand  all 
the  way.  He  bears  die  weight  of  aU  our  works, 
and  works  them  in  us  and  for  us,  and  herein  he 
ordains  peace  for  us.  K  thou  wouldst  shake  off 
the  yoke  of  obedience,  thou  art  likewise  to  be 
shaken  off  thyself;  bnt^  if  in  humble  diligence  in 
the  ways  of  God,  thou  walk  on  in  his  strength, 
there  is  nothing  that  concerns  thee  and  thy  work, 
but  He  will  take  the  charse  and  care  of,  thyself 
and  all  thine  interests.  Art  thou  troubled  with 
fears,  enemies,  and  snares  f  untrouble  thyself  of 
that,  for  He  is  with  thee.  He  hath  promised  to 
lead  thee  in  a  straight  and  safe  path;  and  to  re- 
buke all  thine  enemies,  to  subdue  thine  iniquities 
for  thee,  and  to  fight  against  those  that  fight 
against  diee;  yea,  when  thou  passest  through  the 
waters  and  through  the  fire  He  will  be  with  thee. 
Doth  thine  own  weakness  discourage  thee  ?  Hath 


he  not  enmped  for  that  too?  So  lay  over  that 
care  upon  B^m.  Hath  he  not  spoken  of  strength- 
ening the  weak  bands  and  feeUe  knees,  and  said, 
that  ^Hhe  lame  shidl  leap  as  an  hart?"  And 
know,  the  more  tender  and  weak  thou  art,  the 
more  tender  he  i^  oVer  the^  and  the  more  strong 
will  he  be  tn  Uiee.  He  feeds  his  flock  like  a 
shepherd,  and  the  weakest  he  is  the  most  careful 
of — the^are  carried  in  his  annsand  in  his  bosom, 
and  it  is  easy  for  the  feeblest  to  go  so.  '^Cast 
thy  burden  upon  the  Lord,  and  He  shall  sastain 
thee.'^  The  child  of  God  has  the  only  sweet  life, 
though  the  world  thinks  not  «o.  He  lays  his 
affairs  on  God,  and  so  hath  no  pressing  care — ^no 
care  but  the  care  of  love;  how  to  please,  how  to 
honour  his  Lord.  ''  Be  cajefol  for  nothing,  but 
in  eveiything,  by  prayer  and  supplication,  -with 
thanksgiving,  let  your  requests  be  made  known 
unto  God;  and  the  peace  of  God  which  passeth 
all  understanding,  snail  keep  your  hearts  and 
minds  through  (£rist  Jesus.'' 

The  godlv  are  much  wanting  to  themselves 
w^en  they  do  not  improve  this  their  privilege. 
They  too  often  forget  this  their  sweet  way,  and 
fret  themselves  to  no  purpose.  They  wrestle  with 
dieir  burdens  themseli^  instead  of  rolling  them 
on  God,  and  thus  disobey  and  dishonour  him; 
thev  find  the  gne&  retura  on  themselves,  and  yet 
will  not  learn  to  be  wise.  Why  deal  we  thus 
with  our  God  and  our  souls,  srieving  both  at 
once?  Let  it  never  be,  that  tor  any  outward 
thing  diou  perplex  thyself,  and  ravel  thy  thoughts 
as  in  thickets,  T^tb  the  cares  of  this  life.  Oh 
how  unsuitable  to  a  child  of  God,  for  whom  a 
life  so  for  more  excellent  is  provided!  Hath  He 
prepared  a  kingdoim  for  thee,  and  will  He  not 
bestow  tiiv  charges  in  the  w>y  to  it  He  know- 
eth  you  have  need  of  these  things.  Seek^  not 
vain  things  nor  grtat  things;  for  these,  it  is 
likely,  are  not  fit  for  thee;  but  seek  what  is  need- 
ful and  convenient  in  hisi  judgment,  and  refer 
thyself  to  that. 

Then,  as  for  thy  spiritual  estate,  lay  over  upon 
God  the  care  of  that  too.  Be  not  so  much  in 
thorny  questipning,  doubting  and  disputing  at 
every  step,  but  apply  thyself  more  simply  to  thy 
duty.  Lamely — as  it  may  be,  halt  on,  and  be- 
lieve that  He  is  grodous  and  pities  thee,  and  lay 
the  care  of  bringing  thee  through  upon  Him. 
Lie  not  complaining  and  arguing,  but  f<  arise 
therefore  and  be  doing>^d  the  liord  be  with 
thee:"— 1  Chron.  uJHB.  I  am  persuaded 
that  many  a  soul  thi^^^Home  truth  of  0race, 
falls  mucn  behind  uHl^^gress  by  this liabit 
of  endless  questionings.  Men  can  scarcely  be 
brought  to  examine  and  suspect  their  own  con- 
dition, beiuff  carnally  secure,  and  satisfied  that 
all  is  well;  but  when  once  they  awaken  and  set 
to  this,  they  are  ready  to  entangle  themselves  in 
it,  and  neglect  dieir  way  by  poring  upon  their 
condition.  They  will  not  set  cheerfally  to  anv- 
thing,  because  they  want  assurances  and  heignt 
of  joy;  and  this  course  they  take  is  the  way  to 
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want  it  still.  Walking  humblj  and  sinoerelj) 
and  offering  at  thy  dntj,  and  waiting  on  the  Lord, 
is  oertainlj  the  better  waj,  and  nearer  that  Tery 
purpose  of  thine;  for  ''He  meeteth  Him  that  re- 
joioeth  and  worketh  righteonsness,  those  that 
remember  Him  in  His  ways :'' — ^Isaiah  bur.  5. 

His  gradoos  design  is  to  make  much  room  for 
graoe  by  mnch  humbling,  and  thus  the  time  is 
not  lost^  as  we  are  apt  to  imagine,  but  trials  fur- 
ther the  end,  though  wo  think  the  contrary.  It 
is  neeessaiy  time  and  pams  that  are  ^ven  to  un- 
ballasting a  ship,  the  castmg  out  of  the  earth  and 
sand,  when  it  is  to  be  laden  With  spioes;  we  must 
be  emptied  more,  if  we  would  have  more  of  th^t 
fulness  and  riches  which  we  are  longing  for.  So 
long  as  we  fume  and  chafe  against  His  way,  we 
are  not  in  a  poeturo  for  a  fiftrourable  answer  to 
our  prayers.  The  Utnguafle  of  humble  submis- 
sion is,  Lord,  I  refer  to  Uiy  will  the  thing,  the 
measure,  the  time,  and  all ;  were  we  moulded  to 
this  composure,  then  were  mercy  near.  When 
He  hath  broken  our  will,  and  tamed  our  stout- 
ness, then  he  relents  and  pities  us.  *'  Because 
they  called  thee  an  outcast,  thus  saith  the  Lord, 
behold  I  will  bring  agun  the  captivity  of  Jacob's 
tents,  and  hare  mercy  on  his  dwelling  places.  I 
will  cause  him  to  draw  near,  and  he  shall  approach 
unto  me :  for  who  is  this  that  engaged  his  heart 
to  approach  unto  me,  saith  the  I^id  ?  And  ye 
shall  be  my  people,  and  I  will  be  your  Ood:" — '• 
Jeremiah 


stick,  with  strong  injunctions  that  it  should  be 
smartly  applied  m  the  event  of  the  drowsiness 
letummg.  I  soon  reached  the  town,  and  had 
some  warm  porter,  with  spice,  prepared  agunst 
the  arrival  of  my  friends ;  with  this  and  consider- 
able friction  he  was  enabled  to  proceed  home, 
where  he  arrived  perfectly  recovered.  He  him- 
self rekted  the  story  at  the  Earl  of  St.  Yincenf  s 
table,  at  Gibraltar,  many  years  afkrwards,  ex- 
pressing at  the  same  time  much  gratitude  for  the 
beating  he  had  received. — Memairt  of  Admiral 
Brenian* 


fBOST  SUBP-— ITS  CUBS. 

In  an  excursion  made  in  the  winter  1702-^ 
from  St.  John's  to  the  Bay  of  Bulls,  North 
America,  Captain  (the  late  General)   Skinner 
forming  one  of  our  party,  we  had  on  our  return 
to  cross  a  large  lake  over  the  ice  some  miles  in 
extent.    When  about  the  middle,  Captain  Skin- 
ner informed  me  that  he  had  loug  been  severely 
pinched  by  the  cold,  and  found  an  irresistible 
drowsy  fit  coming  on.    I  urged  him  to  exertions^ 
representing  the  fibtal  consequences  of  giving  way 
to  this  feeling,  and  pointing  out  the  state  in 
which  his  wife  and  family  would  be  found  should 
the  party  arrive  at  St.   John's  without  him. 
These  thoughts  aroused  him  to  exertion  for  some 
time;  but  yrhen  he  had  reached  the  margin  of  the 
lake  ho  gave  way,  and  declared  he  was  utterly 
unable  to  struggle  far^n^elivering,  at  the  same 
time,  what  he  consi^^^lus  dying  message  to 
his  &mily.     As  theill^H|K)me  bushes  near  the 
spot  I  broke  off  a  bra^^and  began  to  thrash 
my  fellow-traveller  with  it;  at  first  without  much 
apparent  effect,  but  at  length  I  was  delighted  to 
find  that  my  patient  winced  under  my  blows,  and 
at  lenffth  grew  angry.    I  continued  the  applica- 
tion of  the  stick  until  he  made  an  effort  to  get 
up  and  retaliate.    He  was  soon  relieved  from  the 
torpor,  and  as  we  were  now  but  a  few  miles  from 
St.  John*s  I  pushed  on  before  the  party,  leaving 
the  captain  under  special  care.    I  left  abo  the 


FRIENDS^  BEVIEW> 

PHILADEU'HIA,  EIGHTH  MONTH  25.  1849. 

The  case  of  kidnapping,  of  which  a  Inief  notice 
is  given  in  the  present  number,  fnmiahes  an  illuso 
tration  of  the  ductility  of  opinion  which  is  some- 
times entertained  respecting  the  distinction  between 
right  and  wrong.    It  would  appear  that  a  dealer  in 
slaves  was  decidedly,  perhaps  conscientiously,  op- 
posed to  trading  in  the  persons  of  any  who  were  not 
legally  held  in  slavery.    Tliis  is  not  the  first  in- 
stance of  the  kind  which  has  come,  to  our  know- 
ledge.   And  it  is  cause  of  satisfaction  when  we  find 
persons  who  have  no  scruple  in  regard  to  holding  or 
dealing  in  slaves  who  are  legally  held,  still  unwil* 
ling  to  be  instrumental  in  the  reduction  of  freemen 
to  slavery.    We  may,  perhaps,  safely  admit,  thbt 
a  large  part  of  the  slaveholders  in  the  United  States 
would  regaid  with  unmixed  detestation  the  practice 
of  kidnapping.    More  than  twenty  years  ago,  a 
number  of  coloured  persons,  chiefly  boys,  suddenly 
disappeared  from  this  city ;  and  no  discovery  was 
made  as  to  what  had  become  of  them,  nntil  the 
mystery  was  solved  by  a  letter  addressed  to  tha 
Mayor,  from  two  gentlemen  in  Mississippi,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  some  of  these  boys  had  been 
offered  for  sale,  to  one  of  them,  under  ciroomatances 
which  excited  suspicion  that  they  were  not  legally 
held  as  slaves.   An  investigation  of  the  case  proved 
that  they  had  been  kidnapped,  and  they  were  re- 
stored to  freedom,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  writers  of  the  letter  in  question.    A  cammuni- 
cation  to  the  Mayor  from  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  State,  in  allusion  to  the  case,  expressed  the  con- 
viction, that  no  other  community  held  in  greater 
abhorrence  than  theirs  ''the  infamous  traffic  car- 
ried on  by  .negro  stealers;  and  that  no  expense 
would  be  spared  in  bringing  such  offenders   to 
punishment.''    Yet  Mississippi  then  held  nearly 
fifty  thousand  slaves,  whose  ancestors,  if  not  thoee 
then  in  slavery,  were  reduced  to  servitude  "by  a 
proceeding  as  iniquitous,  if  not  as  illegal,  as  that 
which  they  were  so  ready  to  punish.    And  while 
the  North  and  the  South  agree  to  hold  in  dele^a* 
tion,  and  to  punish  as  a  crime,  the  act  of  redoBins 
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a  freeman  to  slayery,  Without  proceeB  of  law,  it 
seems  to  be  forgotten,  that  to  each  generation  of 
slaves,  the  slaTory  in  which,  from  their  birth,  they 
find  themselyes  placed,  is  essentially  a  jxevr  one. 
The  essence  of  the  crime  which  we  are  so  unitedly 
willing  to  punish,  consists  in  withholding  from  a 
part  of  the  rational  creation  the  right  of  personal 
freedom  which  has  been  divinely  bestowed  on  each 
individual.  And  this  is  as  effectually  done  in  the 
case  of  the  child  whose  ancestors  were  enslaved,  as 
in  that  of  the  man  whose  parents  were  free. 

In  the  Downingtown  case,  it  appears  that  a  co- 
loured man  was  made  the  tool  of  a  white  man,  in 
decaying  their  intended  victim  into  the  toils  of 
slavery.  We  are  not  clearly  informed  who  were 
the  witnesses^  but  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that 
the  kidnapped  youth  was  the  principal  one.  If  the 
same  rule  of  evidence  had  been  iu  fotoe  in  Penn- 
sylvania, as  in  the  slave- states,  that  a  white  person 
shall  not  be  convicted  on  the  testimony  of  a  co- 
loured one,  the  coloured  auxiliary  might  have  been 
sent  to  the  penitentiary  on  the  evidence  of  the  suf- 
ferer,  while  the  principal  in  the  crime  might  have 
been  acquitted  from  the  incompetency  of  the  wit- 
ness. These  glaring  anomalies  in  opinion  and  law 
may  reasonably  suggest  the  enquiry — and  it  is 
worthy  of  serious  reflection — ^whether  the  wisest 
among  us  have  not  room  for  the  rectification,  both 
of  opinion  and  practice,  in  relation  to  a  class  of 
people  who  have  unquestionably  suffered  great  in- 
justice from  our  Auglo-Saxon  race  ? 


MabrikI), — At  White  Lick,  Mprgan  Co.,  Indiana, 
on  the  21st  of  Third  month  last)  Isaac  Hadlbt  to 
Susannah  Hadlet,  both  of  Hendricks  Co. 


.  At  West  Union,  Morgan  Co.,  on  the  «w.o 

of  Fifta  month  last,  Thomas  ^Hubottam,  of  Park 
Co.,  la.,  to  EuzABETH  Thompson,  of  the  former 
place,  late  of  Orange  Co.,  N.  C.  , 

— -,  At  the  same  place,  on  the  26th  ult.,  Aaron 
Hadlxt,  of  Moirsan  Co.,  to  Ann  Stanton,  late  from 
Friends'  establishment  among  the  Shawnee  Indians. 

DisD, — On  the  morning  of  the  12th  inst.  of  diGk 
ease  of  the  heart,  at  the  residence  of  his  uncle,  Wm. 
A.  Underbill,  Croton  Point,  West  Chester  Co.,  N.  Y., 
Frederick,  son  of  George  and  Sally  Ann  llnder^ 
hill,  in  the  14th  year  of  ms  age. 

,  At  his  residence  in  Pomfret,  Conn.,  on  the 
morning  of  the  8th  inst.,  Daniel  Clafp,  an  esteemed 
minister  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  member  of 
Uxbridge  Monthly  Meeting,  aged  66  years. 

,  Near  Mooresville,  Morgan  Co.,  Indiana,  of 

consumption,  on  the  3d  inst.,  Simon  Johnson,  in 
the  20th  year  of  his  age,  a  member  of  White  Lick 
Monthly  Meeting. 

This  dear  young  Friend  was  deprived  by  death 
of  both  his  parents  before  he  had  reached  his  13th 
year;  yet  he  was  favoured  so  to  conduct  himself 
that  many  of  his  youthful  associates  might  draw 
lessons  of  instruction  from  the  example  of  self- 
denying  rectitude  which  he  has  left  behind.  He 
tote  a  protracted  illness  with  much  patience  and 


resignation,  expressing  at  different  times  that  he 
had  no  prospect  of  recovery,  and  that  all  he  wished 
was  patience,  and,  if  consistent  with  the  Divine 
will,  a  clearer  evidence  than  had  yet  been  afibrded 
that  his  many  sins  were  forgiven ',  and  tbis  seems 
to  have  been  mercifully  granted.  On  the  day  pre- 
ceding his  death  he  observed  to  the  Friend  with 
whom  he  had  lived  for  the  last  six  years,  that  there 
were  many  loved  objects  here,  which  tt  had  been 
hard  for  nim  to  give  up^  but  he  believed  he  had 
been  enabled  fully  to  resign  them  all— that  there 
was  nothing  to  re^t  in  his  being  thus  early  taken ; 
and  that  his  weanness,  which  at  this  time  was  al« 
most  insupportable,  would  soon  be  followed  by  a 
rest,  of  which  we  could  have  no  conception. 

IhiED,— On  the  Seth  ult.,  neat  I^anover,  Columbi- 
ana  Co.,  Ohio,  William  PettIt,  in  the  77th  vear  of 
his  age.'  He  was  a  much  esteemed  member  ot  Sandy 
Spring  Monthly  Meeting  for  about  42  years.  Durins 
his  protracted  suffering  from  cancer  and  other  af- 
flictions, he  manifesto  entire  resigaation  to  the; 
Divine  will,  expressing  a  hope  that  he  might  be 
strengthened  patiently  to  wait  the  Lord's  time. 
Shortly  before  nis  close  he  was  frequently Jheard  to 
say,  "  come,  Lora,  thy  poor  servant  is  ready ."^  He 
continued  sensible  to  the  last,  and  departed  like 
one  falling  into  a  sweet  sleep,  leaving  to  his  chil- 
dren and  friends  the  comfortable  trust,  that  their 
great  loss  is  his  eternal  gain. 

«-— ,  In  this  city,  on  the  1 1th  inst.,  after  a  pro^ 
tiacted  illness,  Elizabeth  Powell,  aged  42  years, 
an  esteemed  member  of  the  Westem  District 
Monthly  Meeting.  Her  friends  have  the  consoling 
belief  that  her  end  was  peace. 

THE  PEACE  CONGllESS  IN  PABIS. 

^e  French  government  has  given  a  full  au- 
thorisation for  the  holding  of  the  oongrees  in  the 
French  capital,  and  have  expressed  their  warm 
approval  of  the  object  of  the  meeting,  and  the 
motives  of  the  projectors.  The  English  delega- 
tion will  comprise  some  hundreds  of  ^tlemen 
from  different  parts  of  the  United  Kinffdom. 
Many  also  will  attend  as  visitors,  without  being 
personally  identified  as  members  of  the  congress. 
The  American  people  have  responded  warmly  to 
the  invitation  sent  over  to  them  to  unite  in  this 
movement  They  have  nominated  nearly  100 
men  to  represent  them  in  the  congress.  The 
English  ana  American  delegates  will  proceed  in 
one  party  from  London  by  special  train  on  the 
21st  of  August,  the  cost  of  each  delegate  being 
£6  10s  first  class,  and  £6  10s  second  class,  which 
will  include  all  expenses  to  and  from  London  and 
Paris,  and  a  week's  hj]^||^pmmodation  in  Paris. 

Jour,  of  Com. 


RUSSlAir  pOVEETY. 

At  a  late  meeting  in  London,  convened  for  the 
purpose  of  expressing  sympathy  with  the  Hunga- 
rians in  their  struggle  K)r  independence,  R.  Cob- 
den,  urging  the  possibility  of  arresting  the  aggres- 
sions of  Russia  bv  refusing  to  lend  money  to  the 
government  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Hungarian  invasion,  gave  the  sub- 
sequent account  of  the  incapacity  of  the  Russian 
government  to  prosecute  the  war  in  which  it  haa 
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o^mged,  without  the  aid  of  loans  from  the  weat 
of  Iliucope.  And  probahly  a  little  lefleotioD  maj 
suggest  the  belief  thai  the  power  of  pieventmg  or 
promoting  military  measores,  is  in  ^at  measure 
held  by  woee  who  have  money  to  lend.  The  ex- 
penses of  wiur  are  generally  defrayed  oitt  of  funds 
to  be  drawn  from  the  industry  of  the  people ;  and 
not  from  those  already  collected  in  the  govern- 
ment treasniy.  The  funds  immediately  applied 
to  the  support  of  war,  mnst^  in  most  cases,  be  ob- 
tained from  loans*  Oonseqaently,  if  our  money 
lenders  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  withhold  their 
aid  from  the  prosecution  of  war,  those  who  wield 
the  power  of  the  sword  would  find  themselves 
paralvsed  for  want  of  the  means.  If  money  is 
not  the  bone  or  sinew  of  war,  it  may  be  accounted 
tiie  oil  without  which  the  machine  must  soon 
stop.    A  part  of  Oobden's  speech  ia  as  follows : 

**  We  may  be  asked,  how  can  you  bring  moral 
Ibroe  to  bear  on  these  armed  despots  7  I  will  tell 
yon.  We  can  stop  the  supplies.  Why,  Bussia 
oan't  carry  on  two  campaigns  beyond  her  own 
frontiers  without  coming  to  western  Burope  for  a 
loan.^  She  never  has  done  so,  without  being  either 
sabaidiaed  by  Eugkad,  or  bonowin|;  money  from 
Amsterdam.  I  tell  you  I  have  paid  a  visit  there, 
and  I  assert  that  they  cannot  cany  on  two  cam- 
paigns in  Hunganr  without  either  borrowing 
money  in  western  Burope  or  robbing  the  Bank  at 
8t  Petersburgh.  I  know  that  the  Kussian  party 
here  and  abroad,  would  rather  that  I  should  send 
aeainst  them  a  sauadron  of  cavalry  and  a  battery 
of  cannon,  than  that  I  should  fire  off  the  facts 
that  I  am  about  to  tell  you.  I  say,  then,  that 
Bussia  cannot  cany  o^  two  campaigns  without  a 
loan.  In  1829,  Bussia  was  engs^;ed  in  a  war 
with  Turkey ;  but  after  one  compaign,  she  was 
obliged  to  ffo  to  Hope,  of  Amsterdam,  and  borrow 
40,000,000  florins  to  carry  on  a  war  of  two  jrears 
duration,  ia  1831,  when  the  Poles  rose  m  in- 
surrection against  Bussia,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  assistance  of  Hope,  of  Amsterdam,  Bussia 
could  not  have  carried  on  that  nine  months'  war. 
The  loan,  I  understand,  wiis  called  in  Englimd 
the  Pole-murdering  loan.  Well,  now,  I  want  to 
know,  can't  wd,  as  a  peace  party,  do  something 
to  prevent  Bussia  or  Austria  raiung  a  loan  in 
Western  Europe  a^in?  The  whole  contest  d^ 
pends  upon  that  1  have  told  you  ihev  cannot 
eaxiY  on  a  war  without  either  robbing  the  Bank 
of  St.  Petersburgh  oj^||m>wing  money  abroad. 
There  is  no  one  in  tj^^^jL  country  from  whom 
they  can  borrow ;  tl^^^^At  a  citizen  who  can 
lend  them  a  farthing^HKumors  of  the  wealth 
of  Bussia  exist,  because  their  diidomatists,  who 
are  cunning  men,  invent  falsehoods  which  no  one 
who  knows  the  real  condition  pf  the  country  would 
believe  for  a  moment.  They  tell  us  that  the 
Bmperor  has  gdld  mines  in  Siberia,  from  which 
he  can  draw  any  possible  amount  of  gold,  and 
that  is  a  story  which  is  believed  even  l)y  some 
honorable  gentlemen  m  Threadneedle  street. 
Now,  I  have  been  there,  and  I  know  what  is  the 


value  of  these  mines.    The  Bussian  goYemnaezit 
dees  not  work  those  mines  itself.     I  am  anxious 
to  bring  out  facts,  not  onlv  for  the  present  meet- 
ing, but  facts  which  will  be  listened  to  fkr  more 
elsewhere.    I  wish  to  show  the  monstrous  delu- 
sion that  prevails  among  the  people  of  Westeni 
Europe  wiA  regard  to  the  resources  of  this  pofwer. 
Bussia  does  not  w(»rk  an  ounce  of  gold  herself^ 
but  receives  a  per  centage  upon  the  wcnrkiDg  of 
these  mines  by  others.    And  the  raising  of  this 
gold  is  not  more  profitable  than  other  branches  of 
industry.    The  Bussian  government  derives  a  re- 
venue of  £700,000  from  these  mines,  while  it 
raises  ten  times  as  much  upon  the  excise  duties 
upon  spirits,  consumed  by  its  wretched  and  de- 
graded population.     After  the  gold  mine  delusion 
is  dispelled,  they  tell  you  that  the  Emperor  of 
Bussia  has  a  great  amount  of  specie  in  the  vaults 
of  ^e  fortress  of  St*  P^tersbu^h.    Yes,  there  is 
a  reserve  of  speeie  there,  precisely  as  we  have  ft 
reserve  of  specie  in  the  Bank  of  England  3  bat  it 
is  a  reserve  of  £14,000,000  to  meet  a  paper  m- 
oulationof  £40,000,000  or  £50,000,000;  and 
bear  in  mind  that  Ihe  present  paper  money  of 
Bussia  was  issued  i6  redeem  another  pAper  money^ 
which  had  been  depredated  one-ihiid,  or  one- 
fourth,  in  value.     Now  the  diplomatists  and  min- 
ions of  Bussia  have  spread  this  report  among  the 
easy  and  credulous,  that  because  the  Bank  of 
Bussia  has  £14,000,000  or  15,000,000  of  specie 
on  hand,  the  Bussian  nation  is  a  wealthy  one.  If 
it  oomes  to  a  war,  Busoa  must  either  come  fi»r  a 
foreign  loan,  or  rob  the  bank ;  and  if  the  Empe- 
ror takes  that  money,  he  takes  what  no  more 
belongs  to  him,  and  what  he  has  no  more  right 
to  take,  than  if  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
came  down  to  Threadneedle  street,  and  took  the 
reserve  out  of  the  vaults  there.     There  are  men 
here  present  who  know  I  am  speaking  the  truth. 
I  know  it,  because  I  have  been  on  the  spot,  and 
made  it  my  business  to  understand  these  things. 
I  should  never  have  spoken  thus  of  the  poverty 
of  Bussia,  if  she  had  not  violated  a  principle  which 
every  man  who  feels  an  interest  in  the  cause  of 
liberty  and'  patriotism,  is  bound  to  further  and 
imhold.    Well,  these  are  my  moral  means,  by 
wnich  I  invite  the  peace  party  to  pul  down  this 
syste^i  of  loanin£.     Now  will  any  one  in  the 
city  of  London,  cutre  to  be  a  party  to  a  loan  to 
Bussia,  either  directly  or  openly,  or  by  agency 
and  co-partnership  with  any  house  in  Amsterdam 
or  Ptois  f    Will  any  one  dalte,  I  say,  come  before 
the  citizens  of  this  free  cQuntr7  and  avow  that  he 
has  lent  his  money  for  the  purpose  of  cuttins  the 
throats  of  the  innocent  people  of  Hunwy  7    I 
have  heard  such  a  project  talked  o£    But  let  it 
only  assume  a  shape,  and  I  promise  you  that  we, 
the  peace  party,  will  have  such  a  meeting  as  has 
not  yet  been  held  in  Landon,  for  the  purpose  of 
denouncing  the  blood-stained  project — ^for  the 
puipose  of  pointing  the  finger  of  scorn  at  the 
houses  or  the  individuals  who  would  employ  their 
money  in  such  a  manner — for,  the  purpose  of  fix- 
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ing  an  indelible  stigma  of  infiimy  npcm  tibe  men 
who  would  lend  their  money  fw  each  a  tile,  nn- 
christian,  and  barb.aroa8  purpose.  Tlqs  is  my 
moral  force/' 


THJB  OONYXNTIOir* 

The  projeet  for  assemblinff  a  Ckmvention  to 
draft  a  State  Constitution,  to  ba  submitted  to  the 
people  for  ratificationi  has  now  advanced  so  far 
toward  a  certain  accomplishment,  that  we  feel  it 
our  duty  to  offer  a  few  sn^igestions  relative  to  its 
composition,  and  the  pnnciples  which  should 
govern  in  selecting  its  members.  We  never  had, 
and  have  not  now,  any  desiro  to  beeome  a  pdUi- 
0091  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  usually 
imdeistpod,  but  we  confess  that  it  is  a  cherished 
wish  with  us  to  advance  the  true  interests  of 
CaUfomia.  We  desire  to  see  her  take  that  rank 
which  her  commercial  position  en  the  Coast  of 
the  Pacific,  her  untold  mineral  wealth,  and  her 
^reat  agricultural  resources,  point  out  as  her  dee- 
tmy ;  and  we  desire  that  she  on  whom  aU  eyes 
are  turned,  and  ^m  whom  so  much  is  expected, 
should  not  seem  ignorant  of  her  own  illimitable 
resources,  nor  prove  recreant  to  the  great  princi- 
ples whidi  were  the  first  political  lessons  of  her 
citizens,  a^d  which  the  world  expects  her  to  avow 
and  maintain. 

Every  person  appears  to  be  convinced  that  the 
Slavery  question  under  the  complexion  that  it 
now  wears  in  the  Atkntic  States,  defeated  the 
numerous  attempts  made  in  the  last  Congress  to 
give  to  California  a  territorial  organization,  and 
all  men  ought  to  be  as  firmly  assured  that  unless 
the  citizens  of  CaUfomia  settle  that  question  for 
themselves,  and  do  so  ai  once,  that  it  will  prevent^ 
defeat,  or  at  least  protract,  for  some  years  to 
come,  the  establishment  of  any  government  in  the 
country.^  Independent  of  the  i^oiral  ocmsidera- 
tions  which  weigh  so  heavily  against  Slavery^  and 
which  we  have  neither  time  nor  room  to  repeat, 
as  a  matter  of  expediency — ^as  a  means  of  ^ving 
to  this  country  a  government— it  ia  necessary 
that  the  people  shomd  insert  in  iheir  Constitution 
a  clanse  forbiddinff  the  introduction  of  negro  or 
other  Slavery.  The  highest^  noblest  acts  of  hu- 
manity demand  it — ^the  progressive  doctrines  of 
Republicanism  cannot  be  maintained  without  it — 
and  the  interest  of  the  mass,  iJie  people — those 
who  dig  and  delve,  and  earn  dieir  br^  and  learn 
self-respeci  and  enterprise  from  the  necessities  of 
labour — ^render  it  imperative. 

There  must  be  no  slurring  over  or  avoiding  the 
question.  The  South  have  contended  that  it  is  a 
question  which  should  be  left  to  the  citizens  of 
each  State  te  decide,  and  they  cannot  complain  if 
we  decide  a^nst  it;  while  the  North  have  as- 
sorted  that  it  was  a  principle  with  them  which 
thejF  &K  bound  to  maiutaia  at  any  and  all  hazzards, 
and  that,  therefore,  they  can  never  consent  to  the 
eseiension  of  Slavery  into  California.  True,  the 
men  who  are  most  vociferous  are  probably  the 


most  sincere;  but  the  political  character  of  the 
quesUon  has  become  such  that  the  great  control- 
Bng  mass  of  the  North  would  undoubtedly  agree 
with  and  sustain  their  Bepresentatives. 

We  do  not  fear  to  assert,  then,  tiiat  a  State 
Constitution  for  California,  which  does  not  con* 
tidn  a  provision  against  Slavery,  will  never  ba 
allowed  to  go  into  effect  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States ;  and  we  are  still  more  firm  in  our 
conviction  that  the  people  of  California  would 
never  approve  such  a  document. 

It  then  follows,  that  the  people  of  the  diffarent 
districts,  in  their  primary  meetings,  must  see  that 
their  opinions  in  this  matter  are  expressed  aiud 
understood.  No  man  should  go  to  the  Conven- 
tion whose  feelings  on  this  subject  are  unknown^ 
and  wlfose  views  do  not  coincide  with  the  majority 
of  those  whom  he  represente,  and  every  proper 
effort  should  therefore  be  made  to  accomplish  this 
result.  We  abhor  proseri{>tion,  but  we  foel,  al 
the  same  time,  that  great  interests  are  at  stake, 
which  call  for  vigilance,  firmness,  and  aboveidl,  ft 
fair  and  full  expression  of  public  sentiment  Let 
us  but  have  this,  and  die  consequences  will  nd 
be  regretted. 

JlUa  CdifornUmy  July  2. 

THIS  HOST  PEORADXD  NOT  THX  MOST  HOPSLESS. 

Many  people  run  away  with  the  notion  that 
<'so  degraded  a  class''  is  beycmd  the  reach  of  re- 
formation or  influence^  Now,  strange  as  the 
assertion  may  appear,  we  at  once  affirm  that  we 
entertain  more  hopes  of  fruit  finom  the  miserable 
tlum  from  the  easier  ranks;  of  that  fruit,  we 
mean,  which  is  seen  in  the  development  and  nur- 
ture of  the  feelings  6f  the  heart.  Our  difficulty 
does  not  lie  in  eUdting  the  affeeticms  of  these 
neglected  children,  but  the  finding  fit  employment 
for  the  qualities  we  impart.  Those  bom  and 
jdaced  in  safer  circumstances  may  withstand  the 
temptations  to  which  the  pupil  of  the  Bagged 
School  might  eventually  yield;  but,  fbr  the  mere 
detttl  of  teaching,  we  p!efer  the  wUd  to  ihe  de« 
murer  classes. 

apression  and  sorrow  have,  of  themsdveey 
^  t  to  many  fFubmission  and  endurance.  1% 
may  be  seen  in  several  instances,  trivial,  perhapst 
in  their  nature,  but  illustrative  of  their  tuibits  of 
mind.  ''  You  must  wait,''  said  the  missionary  ID 
a  boy  at  one  of  thos^MMMrties,  where,  once  iH 
twelve  months,  thj^^^Bp  of  theee  novices 
learn  what  it  is  to^^^^Bte  to  a  full  meal-^ 
<<you  must  wait,  raSP*  you  shall  be  fed." 
<<bh,  I  can  wait,"  said^e  boy,  his  teeth  aetoaUy 
chattering  with  hunger,  <^I  am  more  accnstomed 
to  that  than  to  the  oUiorl"  Nor  has  suffering 
failed  in  ito  freauent,  thougk  not  invariable 
result,— an  interchange  of  sympathy*  We  saw 
a  gratifying  instance  in  the  school  at  BroadwalL 
One  boy,  of  the  most  lawless  life  and  insolent  be* 
haviour,  was,  after  repeated  expulsions,  con* 
sidered  incorrigible.    He  was  sentenced,  there* 
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fore,  to  be  finally  dismissed.  His  oireamstanoes, 
BO  doubt,  were  very  deplorable;  and  much,  it  is 
true,  oould  be  said  in  extenuation,  dj^wn  from 
the  misery  and  sinful  neglect  o£  his  earliest  and 
latest  years.  A  public  example  was,  however, 
necessary.  But  &e  six  principal  boys  came,  in 
a  body,  to  the  master,  and  made  intercession  for 
one  more  trial,  engaging  to  use  all  their  influence, 
and  be  responsible  for  his  future  conduct.  The 
request  was  granted,  and  the  lad  was  sayed  by 
the  efforts  of  his  rag^  companions,  who,  only  a 
few  months  before,  neither  knew  no^  cared  to  dis- 
cern the  difference  betw^n  right  and^wron^! 

S.  fit.  Union, 


UOSLTALTTT  AMONG  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  SAND- 
WICH ISLANDS. 

About  the.flrst  of  October,  1848,  the  ship  In- 
dependence, United  States  ship  of  war,  arrived  at 
Huo,  Hawaii,  and  remained  several  days.  Soon 
affcer,  the  measles  made  their  appearance,  and 
multitudds  of  the  people  were  down  at  once.  It 
was  said,  however,  that  ihej  were  light  ;^  and, 
thouffh  it  was  nearly  certam  that  the  disease 
would  spread  through  the  entire  ffroup,  we  hoped 
that  but  few  of  ^  the  people  would  be  carried  off. 
The  Independence  next  touched  at  Honolulu, 
carrying  the  infection  to  that  large  Village.  There 
being  many  of  our  Maui  people  at  that  place,  thej 
took  the  disease  and  oarried  it  home,  whence  it 
spread  from  village  to  village,  and  soon  reached 
Molokai  and  Lanai.  You  can  conceive  some- 
thing of  the  distressing  state  of  things  among  us, 
when  you  are  told,  that,  with  the  exception  of 
some  two  or  three  individuals,  who  accompanied 
Liholiho  to  England,  none  of  th0  chiefs  or  people 
escaped.  Tou  will  recoU^t  that  King  liholiho 
and  nis  favourite  Queen  died  of  this  disease  in 
London ;  with  that  exception,  all,  from  the  Eang 
on  the  throne,  to  the  most  humble  of  his  subjects, 
and  from  the  oldest  inhabitant  to  the  new  bom 
babe,  have  been  subject  to  this  malady.  Still,  I 
Loped  that  Ghxi  would  graciously  spate  the  people, 
though  He  might  afflict  them.  We  could  hardly 
doubt  that  some,  perhaps  many,  would  die,  the 
aged,  the  feeble,  the  vicious )  but  the  vigorous, 
and  those  free  fr€fm  the  influence  of  sinful  habits, 
tiiese  I  did  believe  would  sustain  the  shook  and 
survive.  From  the  time  that  the  measles  were 
announced  as  havii^aM|M[  the  Islands,  up  -to 
tiie  time  of  the  con^^^^B^all  that  the  friends 
of  the  nation  and  ij^^^^P^  ^'^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^'^^ 
cheerfully  done.  ^HPRw  friend  and  fellow 
labourer,.  Doctor  Judd,  penned  an  article  for  the 
Elele,  or  Hawaiian  Messenger,  in  which  he  de- 
scribed the  disease ;  warned  them  of  the  danger 
of  bathing,  and  eating  fish — especially  raw  fish, 
of  which  £ey  are  inordinately  fond,  and  meat  of 
any  kind,  and  directed  them  to  the  best  methods 
of  treatment.  Messrs.  Andrews  and  Smith,  phy- 
sicians of  the  mission,  did  all  in  their  power  to 
save  the  people  around  them.    So  did  all  the 


brethren,  from  one  end  of  the  group  of  Maiwlw  to 
the  other.  The  number  thus  saved,  Qod  only 
Imows — ^probably  it  was  very  .great. 

About  the  1st  of  November,  one  of  my  neigh- 
bours returned  from  Honolulu,  and  informed  me 
that  many  of  the  people  at  that  place  had  died, 
and  that  they  were  still  dying  daily.     I  wraa 
startled  at  the  hearing  of  this  item  of  intelligenoe* 
I  ren^arked,  however,  that  I  had  strong  hope  ihat 
our  people  would  be  spared,  as  none  of  them  h&d 
yet  died,  and  quite  a  number  had  already  re- 
covered.    He  said  in  reply,  that  he  feared  the 
critical  time  had  not  come ;  adding  that  at  Hono- 
lulu, and  at  Hawaii  also,  many  wno  had  seem- 
ingly quite  recovered  from  uie  measles,  -were 
af&rwards  attacked  by  the  diarrhoea  and  canied 
off  suddenly.    Soon  after,  we  heard  that  the  peo- 
ple of  I^ahaina  were  attacked  in  a  similar  manner, 
and  were    rapidly  dymg.    A    few  days  only 
elapsed  ere  eases  beean  to  appear  among  us.    One 
and  another  feH  before  the  destroyer,  till  in  De- 
cember some  e^A/y  in  our. field  were  numbered 
with  the  dead.    In  the  meantime,  the  intelligence 
from  Hawaii,  frxnn  Lahaina,  and  from  Honolulu 
was  distressing,  appalling.     Not  only  were  mul- 
titudes of  all  affes  cut  down  by  the  measles,  or  its 
attendant  maladies,  but  bv  the  whooping-cougb— 
introduced  by  an  American  child,  who,  accom- 
panied by  his  mother,  came  down  from  Califor- 
nia.   This  attacked  the  children  with  great  vio- 
lence, and  multitudes  of  them  died— quite  a  num- 
ber of  English  and  American  children  also.  Many 
adults  had  the  whooping-cough,  but  scarce  had 
they  recovered  from  the  diarrhoea  when  they 
were  attacked  with  the  influenza.    For  several 
weeks  nearly  all  the  people  were  prostrated.    To 
Aggravate  their  distress,  the  winter  rains  set  in 
with  uncommon  violence.    At  no  season  since 
my  residence  on  the  Islands,  have  the  rams  been 
so  copious,  and  the  weather  so  inclement    I 
scaroely  need  say  that  in  their  poor  houses,  and 
with  the  few  comforta  which  th^  possess,  the 
people  have  been  great  sufferers*    Probably  some 
10,000  of  them  have  died  since  October  let,  of 
last  year;  and  though  the  sickness  has  much 
abated,  still  deaths  I  flnd  to  be  frequent  at  Hono- 
lulu, and  probably  at  other  places.     I  am  sorry 
to  be  obliged  to  add  that  many,  very  many,  have 
died  from  imprudence,  want  of  regard  to  the 
directions  of  tneir  friends,  the  missionaries  and 
physicians. — American  Missionaary. 


THE  DAKOTA  OE  SIOUX  INDIANS. 

This  is  one  of  the  largest  tribes  in  the  counby 
claimed  by  the  United  States.  The  countiy  oc- 
cupied by  them  is  probably  more  extensive  than 
that  of  any  other  tribe  of  the  aboriginal  mhabi- 
tants  of  North  America.  It  extends  from  the 
Mississippi  on  the  east  to  the  Bocky  Monntains 
on  the  west,  full  fifteen  degrees  of  longitude,  with 
an  average  of  not  less  than  four  degrees  of  lati- 
tude, or  300  miles. 
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Their  proper  name,  by  wbich  they  are  known 
amonff  themselves,  is  Dakota,  a  being  soondedus 
in  father.  It  signifies  Allies,  or  United,  and  im- 
plies that  many  elans  are  united  into  one  nation. 
Among  the  white  men  they  have'  been  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  Sionz,  pronounced  |is  i£ 
written  sooz.  The  early  French  writers,  who 
gave  them^  this  name,  wrote  it  Scionx.  Carver, 
who  was  among  them  upward  of  eighty  ^ears 
a^y  and  who  claims  to  have  been  the  first  £ng-« 
lishman  who  ever  entered  their  country,  wrote  it 
Naoloweasiouz.  He  estimated  the  number  of 
their  warriors  at  4>000.  If  he  was  as  correct  in 
this  estimate  as  in  that  of  the  other  tribes  he  visit- 
ed, instead  of  diminishing,  as  other  tribes  are 
supposed  to  have  done,  they  have  increased,  and 
are  now  twice  as  numerous  as  they  were  eighty' 
years  ago.  For  many  years  the  whole  population 
of  the  tribe  has  been  estimated^  by  those  having 
the  beet  opportunities  of  knowing,  at  not  less  than 
26,000  or  80,000. 

In  form,  colour,  mode  of  life,  religion,  and  the 
structure  of  their  languages,  there  Is  a  general 
resemblance  among  all  the  Aborigines  of  North 
America ;  but  this  is  much  lees  clearly  marked 
than  mieht  be  supposed  from  much  of  what  has 
been  published  concerning  them.  The  first  in- 
habitants of  the  temperate  sone  of  this  continent 
with  whom  Europeans  became  acquainted,  were 
of  the  Algonquin  or  Mobilian  atodk.  Individuals 
of  those  families  of  nations  are  the  models  whence 
more  thttn  nine-tenths  of  the  descriptions  and 
pictures  of  Indians  have  been  clrawn.  The  pro- 
minent cheek  bones,  broad  nose,  projecting  jaws, 
and  large  thick  lips,  which  are  so  characteristic 
of  these,  and  perhaps  of  other  races  i>f  Bed  Men, 
are  not  particularly  remarkable  among  the  Dako- 
tas.  After  residing  jnany  years  among  them,  I 
am  unable  to  spedfjr  apy  particular  in  the  form 
of  the  Sioux  &ce,  from  we  eyes  downward,  which 
might  serve  to  distinguish  them  from  Europeans. 
From  the  eyes  upward,  in  general,  the  form  of 
their  heads,  is  distmguished  from  that  of  the 
White  men,  and  approaches  more  nearly  to  thai-of 
the  Bed.  The  part  of  the  face  above  the  nose 
and  between  the  eyebrows  is  full  and  prominent, 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  orbits,  in  many  indivi- 
duals, much  more  elevated  above  the  eyes  than  is 
seen  in  Europeans }  indicating  that  what  Phre- 
nologists call  the  perceptive  mculties  or  organs, 
especially  individuality  anil  Locality,  are  very 
large.  This  prominence  about  the  inner  part  of 
the  brows  makes  the  Dakota  forehead  appear  nar- 
rower and  lower  than  it  really  is.  The  upper 
part  of  the  head  is  more  roiind  and  conical,  and 
less  flattened  on  the  sides  and  forehead,  than  that 
of  the  Euro|)ean.  The  diameter  of  the  head  of 
the  latter  is  considerably  greater  from  before 
backward  than  from  side  to  side,  and  somewhat 
flattened  on  the  top  as  well  as  sides,  while  in  the 
former  the  several  diameters  seem  to  be  about 
equal,  and  the  central  part  of  the  top  of  the  head 


gists  locate  the  organ  of  firmness,  considerably 
nirther  forward  than  is  the  apex  in  the  head  of 
the  African.  The  hair  of  the  Sioux  is  generally 
black  and  straight,  and  men  as  well  as  women 
count  it  an  honour  to  wear  long  hair.  But  I 
know  several  children,  supposed  to  be  full-blooded 
Dakotas,  who  have  yellow  hair ;  and,  aside  from 
w;hat  is  artificial  in  both  raceS|  curled  hair  is 
nearly  as  common  among  their  men  as  among 
white  men. 

The  colour  of  their  skins  is  a  little  whiter  than 
that  of  the  Ghippewas,  who  are  their  neighbours 
on  the  Northeast.  This  is  not  always  observable 
in  the  frdl  blooded  ladians,  because  in  most  of 
these  the  true  colour  of  the  skin  is  mostly  con- 
cealed by  punt  or  dirt. ;  It  is  vei^  obvious  when 
we  look  at  the  half-breed^  of  the  two  tribes ; 
many  of  the  half-breed  Sioux  being  as  fair  as  the 
generality  of  Europeans.  Some  of  the  fairest 
skinned  children  I  have  ever  seen  have  Sioux 
grandmothers  as  dark  as  the  average  of  the  tribe* 

Owing  to  their  mode  of  life  the  women  are 
shorter  and  heavier  built  than  most  white  women, 
and  the  men  are  gencirally  lighter  men.  Their 
bodies  are  straight  and  well  formed  generally ; 
and  where  there  is  any  defect  natural  or  acciden- 
tal, they  are  very  oarefrd  to  conceal  it,  and  their 
mode  of  dress  is  such  as  to  exhibit  their  persopa 
to  the  best  advantage.  Obesity  is  rare,  an4 
never,  except  from  disease  €^  starvation,  do  we 
see  a  Dakota  so  lean  as  are  many  laboring  white 
men  who  enjoy  good  health — Minesoia  Pioneer. 


IBIAL  01  KIDNAP!PEBS--OONyiOnt)N-HSSN- 
TBNGB. 

Chestbb  Co.,  Pa.,  Aug.  11th,  1849. 
West  Chester  has  been  the  scene  of  quite  an 
excitement  during  the  past  four  days,  owing  to 
the  trial  of  Amos  B.  McFarland  and  Solomon 
States,  of  Downingtpwn,  in  this  county,  charged 
with  decoying  a  boy  of  some  fifteen  years  of  age 
fron^  that  place ;  and  through  the  agency  of  one 
or  two  others,  under  the  ffuse  pretence  of  pro- 
curing him  a  good  place  as  a  coachman,  succeeded 
in  landing  him  in  a  Baltimore  slave  prison,  before 
the  boy  suspected  any  eviL  Here  he  at  once  de- 
clared himself  free  bom;  told  the  proprietor 
where  he  was  from^B^^circumstanees  attend- 
ing his  arrival.  Th^^^^wler  being  '<  as  much 
opposed  as  any  bo^^^^^Biving  the  free,  wrote 
to  his  employer  ^^^^^Bgtown,  who  at  once 
took  measures  to  secu^^ffDoy's  safe  return,  and 
ferret  out  his  guilty  abductors.  The  boy's  story 
soon  fastened  the  guilt  upon  the  above  named 
persons,  and  they  were  arrested.  This  was  in 
March,  or  early  in  Apnif  since  which  McFarland 
has  been  at  large  under  heavy  bail,  while  States, 
a  coloured  man,  without  money  or  friends,  has 
been  in  close  confinement. 


Witnesses  were  numerous,  and  several  days 
comes  to  an  apex  near  the  place  where  Phrenolo- 1  were  occupied  in  their  eyaminationi  in  the  course 
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of  which  Bevenl  persons  were  more  or  less  im- 
plicated. 

The  eyidence  was  oyerwhelming,  and  seemed 
to  leave  little  for  Judge  Chapman  in  his  charge 
to  the  jury,  but  to  bring  up  to  View,  in  justice  to 
the  ill-fated  accused,  any  testimony  adduced, 
which  they  could  claim  as  at  all  militating  in 
iheir  fiiTCur.  Judge  Ohapman  has  presided  but 
«  short  time  oyer  the  courts  of  this  county ;  but 
long  enouf^h  to  win  the  confidence  and  respect  of 
^;  and  m  this  case  has  acted  apart  that  will 
teach  slayeholders,  their  abettors  and  lackeys,  ihat 
the  laws  of  this  State  against  kidnapping  will  be 
rigidly  enforced. 

The  jury  were  out  but  a  short  time;  were 
polled,  and  each  gaye  the  answer  of  <' guilty." 
A  plea  in  arrest  of  judgment,  and  motion  for  a 
new  trial,  was  put  in  by  the  counsel  for  the 
prisoner,  but  it  was  over«ruled  by  the  court;  and 
at  nine  o'clock  last  ni^t  they  were  sentenced : 
HcFarbmd  to  six,,  and  States  to  five  years  solitary 
labour  in  the  pisnitentiaiy,  and  each  to  five  hun* 
dred  dollars  fine  and  costs  of  prosecution,  and  to 
remain  in  prison  until  the  sentence  is  complied 
with. 

The  court  made  a  distinction  in  the  period  of 
their  imprisonment,  on  the  ground  that  the  evi- 
dence went  to  diow  that  States  was  the  tool  of 
McFarland,  and  indeed  to  the  last,  to  the  by- 
standers, he  protested  his  innocence,  and  sup- 
posed that  he  was  only  aiding  McFarland  to  get 
the  boy  '^  a  spd  pUuse." 

Still  I  beUeve  our  Downingtown  friends  had 
suspected  both  before,  particularly  in  the  disc  of 
the  girl  taken  fi»m  ZebtUon  Thomas's  some  time 
ago. 

This,  I  am  told,  is  the  first  conviction  in  the 
State  under  die  new  law  of  1847,  and  I  trust  it 
will  prove  a  terrible  warning  to  others.     I  for- 
bear comment^  and  am  compelled  to  close  in  haste. 
Carregpandenu  Pa^  Freeman. 


JUDGE  o'mSALL  ON  IJGZNSE. 

From  the  earliest  history  of  our  country,  even 
so  far  back  as  two  hundred  years  ago,  there  was 
legiMwm  on  the  matter;  and  though  licenses 
were  granted  to  sell  spirituous  liquors,  yet  very 
stringent  laws  existed  to  punish  the  drunkard; 
and  from  that  day  ^|iMtoesent  there  has  been 
constant  leffislation^^^^Bbject,  especially  in 
South  Oarolina,  wl^^^^^k  of  selling  liquors 
were  terribly  appar^^^p^ne  law  now  exists, 
town  authorities  hav^^ffpower  to  rejed  or  grant 
licenses,  as  may  appear  to  them  right  and  pro- 
per—the persons  receiving  them  coming  under 
bonds  to  '^keep  a  good  and  orderly  house'' — a 
bond  which  in  the  nature  of  things  must  be,  and 
is,  constantly  broken.  Who  ever  heard  of  a 
<<good  and  oidcrly  house"  in  a  grog  shop?  No 
one — ^it  can't  be.  Where  occur  the  homicides, 
the  murders,  which  so  often  shock  humanity? 
In  grog  shops  and  taverns.    What  causes  the 


anfffv  passions  of  man  to  rise  above  all  raetnujit, 
and  lead  to  deeds  of  blood  f    The  ardent  spirite 
sold  by  legalized  and  lawfid  retailers.     Whftt 
horrid  ciy  comes  fipom  yonder  place  of  fashionable 
amusement,  and  from  that  other  scene  of  startling 
orgies  ?    The  death  shriek  of  men  stabbed  to  the 
heart  by  those  who  had  lost  reason  and  sense,  in 
the  legalized  tup.    Oh  dreadful,  terrible  traffic, 
which,  under  law,  selk  that  whidi  makes  a  man 
a  demon,  and  a  murderer?    And  who  ben^ts 
by  this  detestable  trade  t    Certainly  not  die  eom^ 
munity  as  a  mass;  for  fhcts  have  ^ownthat  far 
Bvery  dollar  reoeived  for  licenses,  five  are  paid 
away  to  sustain  the  drunks  pauper  and  toimnish 
the  drunken  criminal.    Individuakare  not  bene- 
fited.   Experience  exhibits  the  startling  ftet^  that 
the  curse  of  the  Prophet  of  old  rests  upoA  dnmk* 
ard  makers  to  this  day.    They  do  not  prosper  in 
their  '<  badcet  and  store,"  nor  do  their  fiunilies 
usually  benefit  by  the  morals  of  the  trade;  while 
the  husband  and  fiither  often  becomes— alas,  how 
very  ofien — his  own  destroyer. 

The  judge  states  that  in  an  expmence  of  thirty- 
three  years  as  a  Lawyer  and  Judge,  he  had  firand 
that  retailing  liquors  was  the  cause  of  more  crime 
in  South  Oarolina  than  anything  else — and  this 
is  confirmed  by  ^e  experience  of  every  Judge  in 
the  land. — Charleston  Mercury. 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  TOTAL   ABSTINENCS  BOTS. 

Ancient  history  tells  us  of  four  boys,  of  great 
beauty  laid  intelligence,  that  yrere  earned  captives 
from  their  native  country  and  presented  to  the 
king,  a  mighty  monarch,  to  stand  befiore  him  aa 
his  most  honoured  servants.  These  fiivouied 
youths  were  provided  with  eveiy  means  which 
the  court  of  this  great  monarch  could  furnish  for 
making  them  skSful  in  all  wisdom,  cunning  in 
knowledge,  and  understanmng  science,  beautiM 
in  person,^  and  accomplished  in  manners.  The 
richest  fruits  and  most  delicious  wines  were  given 
to  nourish  them.  But  they  were  lads  of  greater 
wi&dom  than  even  those  persons  who  were  set  to 
perfect  and  polish  them.  And  when  the  wine 
was  brought  them  to  drink,  they  decided  among 
themselves,  '^  None  for  us.''  It  is  not  said  that 
they  signed  a  pledge,  but  they  formed  a  total  ab- 
stinence society,  and  it  was  impossible  for  those 
who  were  set  over  them  to  break  their  rank.  ''If 
you  pine  away,"  said  they,  ''we  shall  endanger 
our  heads  to  the  kinff."  ''But,"  said  the  boys, 
"give  us  WATER  to  drink  ten  days,  and  then  if 
our  count^anoes  look  not  better  than  the  counte- 
nances of  those  who  drink  wine,  then  deal  with 
us  as  you  see  fit."  The  experiment  was  emi- 
nently successful.  Their  countenances  were  fairer 
than  all  the  children  who  partook  of  the  king's 
delicacies. 

For  the  character  of  these  youths,  when  they 
became  men,  look  into  your  Bibles,  in  the  book  of 
Daniel. — Bombay  Temperance  Jldvoeate* 
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AFRIOA. 

Wbat  k  wonderfdl  oontment  it  is,  ihis  roonded, 
emooth-shoTod  Africa;  known  from  the  earliest 
dawn  of  time^  yet  so  nnknown;  the  granary  of 
nations,  yet  sterile  and  fruitless  as  the  sea; 
swarming  with  life,  yet  dazzling  the  eyes  of 
Moon-men  with  its  vast  tract  of  glittering  sand. 
North  America  first  seen  but  the  other  day,  has 
been  probed  from  end  to  end ;  its  gallant  and 
restive  Phillips,  Tecums^hs  and  Montezomas 
have  been  bridled  and  broken  by  the  white  man; 
but  Africa  has  sent  no  Cortez,  or  even  a  De  Soto 
or  La  Salle,  "wringing  favours  from  fate,*'  as 
Santa  Anna  has  it.  Some  solitary  Mungo  Park, 
or  fifidthful  Lander,  or  persevering  Burokhardt, 
fdone  has  tried  to  read  the  secret  of  the  mother i 
of  oivilii^ation,  the  gray-haired  Africa, 

If  we  seek  a  land  of  romance  and  mvstety, 
what  quarter  of  the  globe  compares  with  that 
which  holds  the  pyramids;  the  giant  Theban 
temples,  one  roof  of  which  dusters  a  modem 
village ;  the  Bolenin,  hewn  mountain  cliff  of  a 
Sphinx;  the  ruins  of  Carthage;  the  Nile  with 
its  hidden  sources;  the  Niger,  with  its  unknown 
outlet;  the  heaven-bearing  Atlas;  the  dimly 
seen  mountains  of  the  moon  ? 

There  Joseph,  the  slave,  rose  romantically  to 
be  the  ruler  of  millions )  there,  Moses,  floating 
in  his  cradle,  is  saved,  in  the  purest  spirit  of  ro- 
mance, by  a  king's  danghtw,  and  like  the  hero 
of  some  earlier  chivalry,  Arthur  and  Merlin  in, 
one,  breaks  the  bonds  of  his  people  and  founds  a 
new  and  mightv  nation ;  there  was  the  home  of 
Pido,  of  Hannibal,  the  scene  of  Scipio's  triumplis, 
Juffiurtha's  crimes ;  there  livid  Tertullian,  Atha- 
nasius,  and  Augustine ;  the  romance  of  the  Moors 
dwelt  there;  the  last  breath  of  the  sainted  Louis 
of  Franoe  was  drawn  there ;  and  but  a  year  has 
elapsed  since  the  last  shout  of  the  latest  heVo  of 
romance,  Abd-cl-E^adir,  came  faintly  across  the 
Atlantic 

Africa  is  the  home  of  the  leviathan,  the  behe- 
moth, the  unicorn,  the  giraffe,  the  slight  antelope 
scarce  bigger  than  a  cat,  the  earth  shaking  ele- 
phant, the  unaccountable  lion,  the  all-conquering: 
DufEalo.  It  is  the  home,  too,  of  the  mysterious 
negro  races,  races  yet  lying  dormant  in  the  germ ; 
destined,  perhaps,  to  rule  this  earth  when  our 
proud  Anglo  Saxon  blood  is  as  corrupt  as  that  of 
the  descendante  of  Homer  and  Pericles. 

The  past,  present  and  future  of  Africa  are 
alike  wrapped  in  mystery.  Who  can  tell  us  of 
the  childhood  of  dark  browed  Egypt,  scruare 
shouldered  and  energetic  f  Carthage,  the  Eng- 
land of  the  old  world's  ruler,  has  not  even  a  romanc- 
ing Livy,  still  less  an  unwearied  Niebuhr,  to  ex- 
plain her  rise,  and  untangle  the  mysteries  of  her 
ooDStitution.  Of  all  the  vast  interior,  the  Abys- 
sintas  and  Sondons,  what  do  we  know  more  than 
the  Punic  merchants,  who,  like  us,  dealt  there, 
taking  slaves,  ivory  and  gold  f 

And  what  can  we  hope  hereafter  to  see  in  those 
immense;  unknown  lands  f    God  has  enabled  the 


European  to  drive  the  North  American,  step  by 
step,  toward  extinction,  and  has  given  our  great 
continent  for  the  full  developments  and  trial  of 
whatever  permanent  power  the  Caucasian  race 
possesses;  but  Africa  he  had  preserved — ^for 
what?  Forfriture  contest?  For  an  imported, 
foreign  civilization,  to  be  entered  through  Libe- 
rias  and  Cape  Colonies  ?  France  and  Britain  are 
watching  each  other  now  along  those  burning 
sands,  as  they  once  watched  by  the  icy  rocks  of 
Canada  and  Acadia;  is  it  to  end  in  the  same  sub- 
jection of  the  aboriginal  owners  to  one  or  both  of 
these  land  pira^  ?  Or  does  the  dark  race  m  all 
its  varieties  possess  a  capacity  for  understanding 
and  living  out  the  deep  meaning  of  the  world's 
ruler,  Chnstianity,  as  the  o&pnng  of  the  follow- 
ers of  Odin  never  did,  and  never  can^  understand 
and  act  it  ? 

If  the  old  Egyptian  Sesostrishad  paused  amid 
his  conquering  and  rock-hewing  to  contemplate 
the  illiterate  wanderers  of  Greece,  to  whom  a 
Cadmus  was  just  striving  to  make  known  the  let- 
ters of  Phoenicia,  would  not  Plato  and  Aristotle 
have  seemed  as  impossible  to  him,  as  the  exist- 
ence in  Africa  of  a  higher  Christianity  than  has 
yet  been  seen,  seems  to  us  ?  Would  not  the 
present  position  of  the  Teutonic  race  have  ap- 
peared equally  incredible  to  the  founder  of  the 
ParUienon,  the  loungers  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Academy  ? — Jfarth  American  Review. 

Happiness.— ^\rhis  is  the  universal  object  and 
aim  of  all  the  human  race ;  and  the  voice  of  na- 
ture declares  that  the  design  of  the  Creator  is 
that  happiness  should  be  the  possession  of  the 
creatures  he  has  made;  and  vet  the  world  is 
filled  with  misery.  Can  this  be  owing  to  any 
other  cause,  than  that  we,  the  lords  of  this  nether 
world,  are  pursuing  our  happiness  in  opposition  to 
the  plan  laid  down  by  Infinite  Wisdom?  Will 
we  contend  with  the  Almighty  ?  Are  we  stronger 
than  He  ?  L. 


NUGARA. 
From  the  Spanish  of  Jose  Maria  Seredia, 
My  lyre !  give  me  mj  lyre  I  tny  bosom  feels 
The  glow  of  inspiration !    O,  how  long 
Have  I  been  left  in  darkness,,  since  this  light 
Last  visited  my  brow !    Niagara  I 
Tboa,  with  thy  rush  in  g  wsterg^  dost  restore 
The  heavenly  gift  th^fl^^tcK^k  away. 
Tremendous  tarreTit^^^^^B|aat  hash 
The  terrors  of  thy  J^^^^^B^  tmidt 
Those  wide  involv^^^^^^Hiiat  my  eyes 
May  see  the  feariu^^^^^^K  face. 
I  am  not  all  min'orth^m^^^^lit, 
For,  from  my  vety  boy hwn'f^ have  I  lovM, 
Shunning  the  m^ner  [rack  of  ecrrnmon  minds^ 
To  look  on  Nature  io  her  loftier  moods. 
At  the  fierce  rushing  of  the  horricane. 
At  the  near  bursting  of  the  thunderbolt, 
I  have  been  touched  with  joy ;  and  whenil|f  sea. 
Lashed  by  the  wind,  hath  rock'd  my  bark,  and  showed 
Its  yawnmg  caves  beneath  me,  I  have  loved 
Its  dangers,  and  the  wrath  of  elements. 
Bat  never  yet  the  madness  of  the  sea 
Hath  moved  me,  as  thy  grandeur  moves  me  now. 
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Thou  flowest  on  in  qaiet,  till  thy  warei 
Grow  broken  midst  the  rocks ;  thy  current  then 
Shoots  onward,  like  the  irresistible  coarse 
Of  destiny.    Ah,  terribly  they  rage ! 
The  hoarse  and  rapid  whirlpools  there!    My  brain 
Grows  wild,  my  senses  wander,  as  I  gaze 
Upon  the  harrying  waters,  and  my  sight  , 

Vainly  would  follow,  as  toward  the  verge 
Sweeps  the  wide  torrent — waves  innomerable 
Meet  there  and  madden — waves  innomerable 
Urge  on,  and  overtake  the  waves  before, 
A  1)3  disappeoi^  in  thander  and  in  foam. 

They  reach— t^ey  leap  th6  barrier— the  abyu 
Swallows,  insatiable,  the  sinking  waves. 
A  thousand  rainbows  arch  them,  and  the  woods 
Are  deafened  with  the  roar.    The  violent  shock 
Shatters  to  vapour  the  descending  sheets. 
A  cloudy  whirlwind  fills  the  gulf,  and  heavea 
The  mighty  pyramid  of  circling  mist 
To  Heaven.    The  solitary  hunter  near. 
Pauses  with  terror,  in  the  forest  shades. 

"What  seeks  my  restless  eye  ?    Why  are  not  here, 
About  the  jaws  of  this  abyss,  the  palms  7 
Ah !  the  delicious  palms,  that  on  Uie  plains 
Of  my  own  native  Cuba  spring,  and  spread 
Their  thickly  foliaged  summits  to  the  sun; 
And  in  the  breathings  of  the  ocean  air^ 
Wave  soft  beneath  the  Heaven's  unspotted  blae. 

Bilt  no,  Niagara,  thy  forest  pines 
Are  fitter  coronal  for  thee.    The  palm, 
The  effeminate  myrtle,  and  frail  rose,  may  grow 
In  gardens,  and  give  out  their  fragrance  there. 
Unmanning  him  who  breathes  it.    Thine  it  is 
To  do  a  nobler  office.    Generous  minds 
Behold  thee,  and  are  moved,  and  learn  to  rise 
Above  earth's  frivolous  pleasures ;  they  partake 
Thy  grandeur,  at  the  utterance  of  thy  name. 

God  of  all  truth]  in  other  lands  Pve  seen 
Lying  philosophers,  blaspheming  men. 
Questioners  of  thy  mysteries ;  tbit  draw 
Their  fellows  deep  into  impiety; 
And,  therefore,  doth  my  spirit  seek  thy  face 
In  earth's  majestic  solitudes.    Even  here, 
My  heart  doth  open  ail  itself  to  thee. 
In  this  immensity  of  loneliness, 
I  feel  thy  hand  upon  me.    To  my  ear, 
The  eternal  thunder  of  the  cataract  brings 
Thy  voice,  and  I  am  humbled  as  I  hear. 

Dread  torrent  I  that  with  wonder  and  with  fear 

Dost  overwhelm  the  soul  of  him  that  looks 

Upon  thee,  and  dost  bear  it  from  itself, 

Whence  hast  thou  thy  beginnii^g  7    Who  suppUes, 

Age  after  age,  thy  unex^^||^prmgs  7 

What  power  hath  ord^^^^^^hen  all  thy  weight 

Descends  into  the  de^^^^^^Ht'ri  waves 

Rise  not,  and  roll  to  ^^^^^^Bp  c^arth  7 


The  Lord  hath  ope  nlBPWfiini potent  hand, 
Covered  thy  face  with  clotids,  and  given  his  voice 
To  thy  down  rushing  waters;  he  hath  girt 
Thy  terriblje  forehead  with  his  radiant  bow. 
I  see  thy  never  resting  waters  run. 
And  I  Mthink  me  how  the  tide  of  time 
Sweeps  to«iiKrnity.    So  pass,  of  man — 
Pass,  like  a  noon-day  dream— the  blossoming  days, 
And  he  awakes  to  sorrow.    I,  alas ! 
Feel  that  my  youth  is  withered,  and  my  brdw 
Ploughed  early  with  the  lines  of  grief  and  care. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Europe. — By  the  steamer  Hibemia.  dates  to  the 
4th  inat.  have  been  received.  The  British  Parlia- 
ment was  prorogated  on  the  2d  inst.  The  Queen 
had  started  on  a  visit  to  Ireland.  The  number  of 
deaths  in  London  during  the  wqek  ending  on  the 
28th  ult.,  is  stated  at  1931,  being  190  more  than  in 
the  previous  week,  and  923  aboye  the  aveisge  of 
the  preceding  five  summers.  Of  these,  783  were 
from  cholera.  In  Liverpool,  the  total  number  of 
deaths  was  601,  of  which  333  were  from  cholera. 

Charles  Albert,  ex-King  of  Sardinia,  died  at 
Oporto  ou  the  28th  ulu  It  appears  that  the  Ao?- 
tnan  government  have  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty 
of  peace  with  Sardinia. 

The  news  from  Hungary  continues  td  be  favonr- 
able  to  the  Hungarians.  Gen.  Georgey,  after  leavins 
Waitzen,  marched  by  way  of  Losonez,  Rosenan  and 
Kaschau.  cutting  o£  the  Russian  communication 
with  Gallicia,  and  then  crossed  the  Theissat  Tokay. 
The  Hungarian  armies  are  thus  nearly  all  gathered 
along  the  banks  of  the  Theiss,  in  oonmumication 
with  each  other. 

Considerable  excitement  has  been  caused  by  the 
seizure  of  a  man  at  New  Orleans,  who  is  said  to 
have  fled  thither  from  Cuba,  and  to  haye  been  for- 
cibly carried  back. 

Cholera.— New  York,  14th  inst.,  109  cases,  39 
deaths;  15th,  81  cases,  31  deaths;  16th,  92  cases, 

39  deaths;  17th,  86  cases,  41  deaths;  18th,  67 cases, 
42  deaths;  19th,  58  cases,  26  deaths :  20th,  50  cases, 
23  deaths.  For  the  week  ending  the  18th,  968  in- 
terments; 389  cholera.  Boston,  14th,  17  deatb; 
15th,  17  ;  16th,  18  ;  I8th,  20;  20th,  (for  48  hours,) 
36.  For  the  week  ending  18th,,  257  deaths,  HI 
cholera.    Buffalo,  15th,  46  cases,  16  deaths;  16tb, 

40  cases,  17  deaths;  17th,  22 cases,  12 deaths:  18th, 
30  cases,  14  deaths.  Albany,  18th,  8  cases,  4  deaths 
20th,  11  cases,  5  deaths.  Philadelphia,  Hfh,  15 
oases,  3  deaths;  15th,  12  cases,  3  deaths;  16th,  3 
cases,  2  deaths;  17th,  5  caaes,  i  death;  18th,  4 
cases,  1  death.  On  the  19th  and  20th,  do  cases  or 
deaths  were  reported,  and^  on  the  latter  day  xha 
Board  of  Health  resolved  to  discontinue  the  issue  of 
daily  bulletins,  believing  that  the  cholera  no  longer 
exists  in  this  city  as  an  epidemic.  For  the  week 
ending  l^thinst.,  328  interments  ^  cholera  asphyxia 
42 ;  cnolem  infantum  56 ;  dysentery  40.  Aanlts 
147,  children  181. 

PouTicAL. — Elections  have  recently  ti^en  place 
in  several  States.  The  returns,  as  far  as  received, 
indicate  the  followiug  results.  Indiana,  for  Con- 
gress, 8  Democrats,  1  Whig,  1  Free  Soil.  The  de- 
putation in  the  last  Congress  was  composed  of  6 
Democrats,  and  4  Whigs.  Democratic  candidate 
for  Grovemor  elected.  Kentucky, — Congress,  6 
Whigs,  4  Democrats,  same  as  last  Congress.  The 
Emancipationist  candidates  for-the  Conyention  were 
all  defeated.  Tennessee, — Congress,  7  Democrats, 
4  Whigs.  Last  Congress,  6  Democrats,  5  Whigs^ 
Democratic  Governor  elected.  North  Carolina,— 
Congress.  6  Whi^,  3  Democmts ;  same  as  before. 
From  Alabama  tbe  returns  are  not  complete.  It  is 
probable  that  neither  party  will  have  a  clear  majo- 
rity in  the  House  of  RppresentatiTes.  The  Senate 
now  contaius  31  Democrats,  24  Whigs,  and  3  Fre« 
Soilers,  and  there  are  two  vacancies.  The  Teni* 
torial  Delegate  from  Mineaota,  H.  Siblej,  has  bees 
re-elected.  There  are  said  to  be  six' candidates  for 
this  office  in  Oregon. 
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For  PriMdi*  B«rlew. 

EXTRACTS    FROAi    THE^  ]iEM0RIAt«8  O^ 

FOX,  FORMERLY  MAR^  BODDLETON; 

In  the  sixteenth  and  serenteenth  nmnben  of 
the  former  volume,  will  be.  found  the  testimony 
of  Tottenham  Monthly  Meeting  re^peotinff  this 
valuable  Friend.  Ihrom  the  volume  of  her 
Memoirs  n|hlsbed  in  this  city  by  Henry  Long- 
streth,  in  W^iffwe^  may  readily  perceive  uiat  she 
possessed  a  mind  of  unusoal  energy,  whieh  was 
improved  bjr  soch  means  of  mstruotion  as  came 
within  her  reach.  She  had  the  important  advan- 
tage of  pious  example  and  instruction  in  .both  her 
parents ;  and  though  they  were  removed  by  death 
while  she  was  stmin  tiie  morning  of  life,  their 
early  and  assiduous  attention  to  their  parental 
duties,  left  on  the  mind  of  this  daughter  useful 
impressioDs,  which  remained  through  the  suooeed- 
ing  periods  of  her  day.  . 

The  memorandums  which  she  left,  sotne  of 
which  were  written  during  her  youth,  manifesting 
the  exercises  through  which  sto  was  led,  and  her 
experience  in  the  work  of  sanotification  and  re- 
demption }  it  is  apprehended  that  a  few  extracts 
from  them  may  p^ve  acceptable  and  instructive 
to  some  readers  of  the  Beview.  And  thtf  ^Editor 
takes  the  liberty  of  suggesting  to  the  juvenile 
class  of  his  readers,  the  expediency  and  benefit  of 
frequentiy  perusing  the  accounts  which  persons 
of  deep  religious  experience  have  left  of  the 
ercises  thiuigh  which  they  have  passed, 
snares  which,  by  attention  to  the  insi 
word,  they  have  been  enabled  to  escape, 
view  of  the  light  and  inconsiderate,  the 
of  the  quiet,  humble  followers  of  a 
Saviour,  may  appear  monotonous — ^for  alth( 
such  individuals  frequentiy  witness  the  truth  uf 
the  prophetic  declaration,,  that  he  leadeth  the 
blind  in  a  way  they  know  not,  yet  the  christian 
path  is  essentialljr  one  and  tiie  same—still  thoae 


narratives,  if  frequentiy  and  (Seriously  perused| 
of^n  furnish  lessops  of  permanent  instruction  to 
youth  and  others.  Such  writings  have  a  tendency 
to  infuse  into  tho  minds  of  the  readers,  a  feeling 
and  course  of  thought  odn|^ial  to  tho^e  of  the 
writer.  And  when  the  end  is  found,  as  it  usually 
is,  4io  be  peaceful' and  ha^^y^  the  desire  is  natn- 
fidly  exDited,  '^liCt  me  die  the  death  of  the  right- 
eous and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his.''         L. 

Twdfth  monih  31«/,  1823.— Inroviewine  tiie 
pst  year,  and  the  numberless  mercies  which  have 
Decn  bestowed,  m^y  I  not  say,  '<  All  the  paths  of 
the  Lord  are  mercy  md  truth  V  He  has  been 
pleased  to  restore  me  from  sickness,  to  give  me 
increasing  views  oi  the  excdlency  of  the  truth  as 
it  is  in  Jesus,^  and  to  con^rm  my  feeble  faith,  by 
the  experience,  that  his  promises  remain  to  b^ 
yea  iind  amen  fOTever.  And  Oh  !  may  the  year 
now  close,  under  ja  lively  feeling  of  gratitude  to 
the  great  Giver  of  all  our  spiritual  and  temporal 
blessings,  and  under  a  deeply  humiliating  view 
of  my  own  unworthiness,  and  of  the  innumerable 
transgressions  which  have  marked  its  course; 
and«  m  the  opening  of  anotiier,'may  there  be  a 
looking  unto  Him  who  seeth  the  end  from  the 
bednnmg;  who  only  knoweth  the  varied  trials 
and  temptations  it  may  bring ;  and  who  is  in- 
finitely able  to  deliver  out  of  them  all.  I  desire 
reverentiy  to  thank  Him  for  the  past,  and  to 
commit  the  future  entirely  to  his  disposal,  confi- 
ding in  the  gracious  care  of  a  superintending 
Providence. 

Fird  monih  8^A,  1824.— And  now,  being 
brought  into  anothcar  year,  permit  me,  0  Lord  I 
humbly  and  eamestiy  to  ask  of  Thee  the  blessing 
of  thv  guidance  and  protection,  that  so  I  may  be 

enabled  to    walk   cir  "^ ^^-   ^'^—'    "'^-' 

redeeming  tiie  timni 


before    Thee, 

seemg  it  has  been 

ticular  and  painfid 

i  this  may  be  made 

closely  to  Thyself, 

more  and  more,  to  the 


permitted  to  open ; 
trial,  be  pleased  to'^^  ^ 
s  of  drawing  m 
conforming  me,  .    , 

hy  beloved  Son,  our  blessed  Saviour, 
through  suffering ;  "  who 
reputation,  and  took  upon 
ant,''  and  '*  became  obe- 
dim,  in^r<>4<i*N^^A  thedeatiiof  the  ci^oss." 
Ob  rBri ri^  *o  tiib  dea^  of  the  cross,  every  thing 
within  me  that  opposes  itself  to  the  coming  of 
the  Bed^Bmer's  kingdom^  tl^  so,  he  may  reign 
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and  rule  in  my  heart,  "cfyer  all;  Qoi  Uessecl  for 
ever.    Amen." 

HaTing  been  led  to  looK  back  en  many  parts 
of  my  past  conduot,  whefdn  I  have  been  be- 
trayed into  thought^  wovh  and  aotions,  inoon- 
sistent    with  that  holiness,  whereunto  we   are 
called,  it  has  appeared  to  me  desirable,  to  make 
oecasionally  some   memorandums  which  might 
tend  to  remind  me  of  the  constant  neoessity  for 
watcdung  nnto  prayer,  and  which  may  also  senre 
to  lay  open  the  evils  of  my  own  heiurt,  and  the 
many  snbtilties  of  self  love ;  and  i^  by  recording 
some  circumstances,  I  may  be  led  to  look  closely 
into  the  dealing  of  divine  Providence  with  me, 
and  seek,  in  every  chastening,  to  hear  <<  the  rod 
and  who  hath  appointed  it,"  fresh  occasion  may 
be  administered,  to  trust  in  the  Lord,  and  to  eive 
thanks  unto  Him,  inasmuch  as  he  is  pleased  to 
correct  in  measure,^  and  in  the  midst  ct  judg- 
*ment  to  remember  tnercy.    Being,  at  this  time, 
under  trial,  from  what  I  apprehend  to  be  a  mis- 
construction in  the  minds  of  some  I  love.  Oh  I 
that  it  may  be  permitted  to  work  in  me  all  that 
is  designed,  and  that  I  may  be  willing  to  bow 
under  it,  and  seek  to  have  everything  in  myself 
removed,  that  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  Chris- 
tian love;  remembering  the  example  of  Him, 
*'  who,  when  He  was  reviled,  reviled  not  agun." 
And,  if  there  has  been  tmy  cause,  by  me  ad- 
ministered, for  the  enemy  to  exalt  hiosiself.  Oh  I 
that  I  may  sedc,  in  earnest  prayer,  to  have  it 
shown  unto  me,  and  removed  by  ^e  power  of 
divine  graoe. 

TweTjU  month  31<  1824.— Although  the 
design,  expressed  at  the  begmning  of  this  year, 
has  not  been  fulfilled,  by  a  written  reooid  of  its 
various  scenes  and  circumstances,  yet  in  looking 
back  to  the  many  interesting  events  which  have 
mariced  its  course,  no  language  is  adequate  to  ex- 
press the  loving-kindness  ci  the  Lord,  who  has 
brought  me  safely  to  its  close,  who  has  preserved 
me  in  many  dangers,  sustained  in  many  trials ; 
on  occasions  of  importance,  proved  Himself  to  be 
^  Wonderful,  Counsellor,"  and  so  encompassed 
me  with  mercicNB,  that  I  may  indeed  exclaim  with 
the  psalmist,  ^'liiou  crownest  the  year  with  thy 
goodness,  and  thy  paths  drop  fatness."  Oh ! 
that  the  remembrance  of  all  the  unmerited  bless- 
ings which  have  been  bestowed,  may  stimulate 
me  to  greater  diligence,  in  the  pursuit  of  those 
things  that  are  excellent,  to  a  more  active  and 
futhful  discharge  of  every  duty  towards  a  gra- 
cious Creator,  and  towards  my  fellow-creatures ; 
looking  singly  unto  Him,  who  only  can  qtu  iV^ 
for  any  service,  and  whose  must  be  the  praJPe. 

[To  be  contLnu«dH]  J 

CHRISTIAN  ^m. 

"It  is  not  sufficient  that  a  ChristlaTi  5)10 
only  abstain  from  actual  tnui^gres^siuna,  aod^j^l 
the  society  and  amusements  of  the  world,  be  mu 
cultivate  an  habitual  fervor  of  spirit,  a  constant 
spiiitualhy  of  mind|  an  intimate  oommuniott  with 


Ood,  if  he  would  enjoy  the  lidit  of  his  connte- 
fflmce,  or  make  any  advances  m  the  divine  life. 
Licessant  watchfulness  is  neceij^ary,  and  constant 
supplies  of  wisdom,  grace,  and  strength,  must  be 
sought  for  by  earnest  ]2irayer;  thus. a  renewed 
affection  is  experienced,  and  a  deavmg  to  that 
gracious  Sayiom^^.  whose  grace  is  all  sufficient  in 
restorinff^  the  soul,  and  preserving  it  from  the 
power  odf  indwelling  sin,  and  help  is  given  to  keep 
a  dose  and  fiuniliar  intercourse  vdth  our  all  suffi- 
cient Redeemer.  "  It  hath  ]^leased  the  Father 
tiiat  in  him  should  aU  fulness  dwell,"  and  it  is 
a  delightfid  privilege  to  make  use  of  lum  by  fidth 
in  all  his  coyenant  offioes.  Beware  of  a  luke- 
warm and  undecided  stMie,  beware  ef  f<Aowing 
Christ  a£ur  off,  for  we  shall  never  have  solid  peace 
till  we  abide  in  him  by  means  of  most  intimate 
communion."  Anon. 


XABTHQUAKS  AT  NSW  ZBALANBu 

(Concluded  fom  pag«  774.) 

Passing  over  the  numerous  examples  of  simOar 
phenomena  which  have  been  recorded,  we  will 
now  lay  before  our  readers  a  journal  of  the  events 
attending  the  late  earthquakes  in  ^ew  Zealand, 
from  the  pen  of  H.  8.  C.,  an  old  contributor  to 
the  <  Westminster  Review,'  now  holding  a  high 
judicial  appointment  in  this  rising  colony.  The 
journal  was  kept  at  Karori,  a  short  distant  fram 
Wellington ;  it  will  be  found  rirrlfljyiy  intereat- 
ing,  since  it  records  the  o<^rreiMeipKu  the  jrfie- 
nomena  of  sound  and  motion  stated  by  Hum- 
boldt to  accompany  eardiquakes  in  ^er  parts 
oftheworld«  New  Zealand,  it  will  be  reeolleeted, 
bear^,  throuffhout  the  whole  extent  of  the  ookmy, 
abundant  evidence  of  the  prevalence  of  intense 
ydcanio  action  at -some  previous  period  of  its  hi»- 
toiy;  end  the  mountain  Tonffariro,  mentiooed  in 
the  following  journal,  may  be  r^;arded  aa  the 
centre  of  the  jnodem  volcanic  action  in  the  nortb- 
erji  island. 

Odcber  16th,  1848. 

At  twenty  minutes  before  two  this  morning  iie 

were  awakened  by  the  shock  of  an  earthqiukke^ 

of  greater  fbroe  and  duratioii  than  «ny  we  hasve 

hitherto  felt  in  the  colony.    It  was,  moreora', 

the  first  of  a  series  of  shocks,  which  succeeded 

each  other  at  short  intervals  during  the  morning 

and  day.    The  house  (fortunately  of  wood)  ra^> 

ed  violently ;  the  bells  were  set  in  motioDy  and 

clocks  stopped.    For  about  three  quarters  of  a 

iinute  the  shocks  were  so  strong  that  it  was  witli 

"    ilty  I  could  stand.    It  oontinuedp  witli  some 

rfor  two  or  three  minutes,  and  the  whole  ti- 

tion  lasted  ten  minutes.    For  one  hour  tlae 

iqoks  scarcely  ceased  for  a  minute;   during  the 

iole  morning,  until  between  six  and   seven 

tiock,  the  intervals  were  not  long,  and    the 

tremulous  motion  of  the  earth  was  eontinnafimy 

and  nearly  incessant     We  feared  for  our  chinK 

neys,  but  they  did  not  fall.    They  were,  howerer, 

00  much  injured^  that,  to  prevent  aociden^  I  had 
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tkeift  taken  dom.  The  wind  was  8  JB.  to  N.W. 
during  the  night,  blowing  a  fierce  gale^  with  very 
heayy  rain.  I  went  down  stairs  to  look  at  ^he 
barometer  immediatelj  after  the  first  shoek;  at 
nine  on  t)ie  previous  night  the  mercUry  stood  at 
.29  inches,  [our  hoose  is  500  feet  aboye  the  har- 
bour,] it  had  risen  to  29.04.  In  the  morning  it 
had  subsided  to  29.02--HI  veij  insignificant  yarift- 
tion. 

Most  of  the  shocks  came  from  abo^t  N.  hy  ^., 
or  NiN.E. ;  one  or  two  seemed  moce  easterlv, 
saj  N.E. ;  and  one  seemed-  to  hare  a  double 
souree,  meeting  about  this  neighbourhood.  The 
twisted -appearance  of  some  of  the' chimneys  con- 
firms this. 

17th.— The  shocks  oontinued  all  day,  at  vary- 
ing  intervals.  At  twenty  minutes  before  four  a 
shock  took  place  of  greater  force  thaii  the  first. 
I  was  at  Government  House;  the  house  shook, 
jerked,  and  then  vibrated  so  as  to  shake  all  loose 
articles  to  the  ground*  f^here  was  first  a  short 
shock  of  four  or  five  seconds  duration,  and  of 
moderate  force ;  then  isame  a  load  sound  firom  th^ 
northward  and  eastward,  and  then  the  strong 
diOok.  The  French  windows  burst  their  fasten- 
ings and  flew  outwards.  The  cMmney-piece  was 
cleared  of  its  omamenti^-^the  bottles  flew  from 
the  table.  Its  extreme  force  condnned  about  a 
minute— perhaps  rather  less.  Parnale,  our  car- 
penter, wha  was  securing  one  of  our  cl^imneys  at 
Karori,  sf^prwards  told  me  that  the  tremulous 
motion  of  the  earth  did  not  cease  for  eighteen 
minutes.  Loud  ezqlamations  along  the  whole 
line  of  the  beach  indicated  the  wiiok  that  was 

Oon,  and  die  general  alarm  that  this  severe 
Qocanohed.  I  had  businessat  mV  cham- 
bers at  lour.  On  reaching  the  Court  House,  I 
found  the  short  stout  chimney  had  literally  fallen 
down  of  itself:  it  could  not  ML  outwards^  being 
supported  on  one  side  by  my  room,  and  on  the 
other  by  that  of  the  Registrar*  I  next  vicdted 
ihe  Colonial  Hospital — a  well  built  brick  building, 
only  lately  finished :  it  was  not  down  because  the 
walls  and  roof  arc)  held  up  by  strong  bond  tim- 
bers; but  the  brickwork  was  split  a^  rent,  and 
started  in  all  directions,  so  as  to  make  it  untena- 
ble. The  whole  must  come  down.  Mr.  Eyne, 
with  as  mudi  kindness  as  promptitude,  caused 
the  patients  to  be  remoTcd  to  the  new  rooms  at 
(jh>vemment  House.  Looking  towards  Te  Aro 
with  a  glass,  it  was  seen  that  most  of  the  brick 
buildings  were  more  or  less  injured.  Chimneys 
h.7  prostrate  in  all  directions.  They  are  gene- 
rally built  outside,  and  against  the  gable  ends  of 
the  houses,  so  that  happily  no  harpi  was  suffered 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  wooden  houses. 

18th.  The  shodES  had  continued  all  night 
and  all  day,  but  none  of  strength  sufficient  to  do 
injury  to  undamaged  buildings.  The  earth  is  in 
a  constant  state  of  tremulousness,  and  the  dull 
sound  of  the  earthquake  is  continually  heard. 
This  sound  has  been  much  exittgerated.  It  is 
something  like  the  sound  of  a  irauway4cain  rum- 


bling throi^^h  a  tunnel — ^I  mean  as  heard  by  a 
person  outside  and  near  the  mouth.  I  have  also 
heard  nearly  a  similar  sound  made,  by  a  very 
large  steam-diip  chimney — except  that  the  earth- 
qu^e  sound  is  less  sonorous.  It  has  been  com- 
pared with  distant  thunder  and  distant  guns^  but 
it  is  more  ^rumbling  in  its  nature:  in  short,  it 
admits  of  no  exact  comparison.  I  have  noted 
that  when  the  shocks  occur  during  a  heavy  §^e^ 
this  dull  rumbling  sound  is  not  perceptible:  it  is 
overcome  by  the  nearer  noise  of  the  wind.  When 
the  shocks  occur  in  calm,  they  are  ge9era]ly  pre- 
ceded and  sometimes  followed  by  a  strong  puff  of 
wind. 

I  visited  Te  Aro  this  day.  [Te  Aro  is  the 
business  portion  of  the  town  forming  the  head  of 
Lampton  Harbour.]  It  seems  to  have  been  the 
seat  of  the  greatest  force  of  the  earthquake.  All 
thekrge  merchants'. stores,  the  (adnance  storCi 
the  Methodists'  Chapel,  and  a  great  number  of 
brick  dwellings,  are  rent  in  pieces.  The  wajls 
just  hold  up  iSe  roofi^  but  large  masses  of  brick- 
work have  fidlen  put:  all  inust  be  taken  down. 
The  gables  of  Mr.  Fitsherbert's  store  and  of  the 
ordnuice  storeiell  across Farish  street^  and  unfbr- 
tunatelv  buried  barrack  master  Lovell  and  his 
two  children.  The  little  girl,  eight  years  of  aoe, 
was  dead  when  taken  out;  the  hoy,  four  years  cid, 
died  at  night;  the  &ther  was  taken  to  die  Mili« 
tary  Hospitid  •  much  injured.  FHe  died  on  SVi- 
day;  the  (Government  loses  inium  a  very  fiutJk; 
fuLservant,  and  he  was  much  respected  by  eyeiy 
body.] 

All  the  17th  a  large  yolume  of  smoke  was  seen 
hanging  over  the  Hute.  It  oolleeted  afterwards 
into  a  dense  smoke^oud.  It  looked  like  a  bush- 
fire,  but  .after  so  much  ndn  no  bush  would  bum. 
I  should  haidfy  have  noted  tlus^  had  it  not  been 
that  at  night  the  sky  to  the  northward  was  said 
to  be  illuminated  apparently  by  some  distant  fire; 
and  it  is  suggested  that  Tongariro,  about  140 
miles  nosth  of  Wellington,  may  have  burst.out 

19th.  Precisely  at  five  this  morning  we  had 
a  isharp  shock,  stronger  than  either  of,  the  two 
already  noted.  The  extreme  force  of  the  shook 
lasted,  rather  less  tiiaa  a  minute,  there  was  con- 
siderable motion  for  8}  minutes,  and  the  vibra- 
tion lasted  8  minutes  from  the  commencement  of 
the  shock.  It  has  done  us  more  damagethan  all 
the  others  together.  It  has  split  the  mid  bed  of 
brick-work  which  forms  the  lower  part  of  our 
oven,  completed  the  destruction  of  the  other 
chimneys,  torn  the  plaster  of  our  lower  rooms  to 
(the  upper  are  lined  with  wood,)  and  bro- 

;n  a  great  many  loose  articles.    Our  windows 

^r^noh  casements)  fiew  open.    After  this,  shook 
ll^Ai  shock  in  quisk  succession  all  day  and 
nigST  r 

In  the  evening,  until  abont  half-past  nine,  the 
sky  to  the  south  and  soulli-west  presented  a  re- 
markably lurid  a|^)earance :  but  1  do  not  think 
it  needed  an  eruption  of  a  volcano  to  aooount  for 
it.    In  yery  angry  skies,  dnring  gales  of  wind  a4 
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sea,  I  ha^e  aeea  flometfaing  dF  the  kind.  If  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere  be  Mch  w  to  inci^ase 
refraction,  the  sUn  s  li^t  may  have  some  efiect 
long  after  sunset  (say  2}  or  8  hours  in  this  case,) 
and  Uting  on  very  dense  clouds  would  produce 
4  very  angry  appearance. 

20th.  The  shocks  have  continued  in  quidc 
succession  all  night.  They  have,  I  think  rather 
diminished  both  in  fbroe  and  frequency  daring 
theday.  * 

The  Te  Aro  end  of  the  town  is  a  wreck. 
Bhode's  large  brick  store  is  down  to  the  ground. 
The  front  of  the  Methodises  Chapel  is  out.  Ridg- 
way's,  the  Ordnance,  Fitzherbert's,  all  extensive 
brick  buikUngB,  are  complete  ruins;  even  the  low 
wall  around  Fitiherbert's  yard  is  down.  There 
is  considerable  loss  of  property  within.  In  one 
respect^  the  last  shock  has  done  good;  it  has  ihrown 
down  many  walls  that  were  in  a  very  dangerous 
condition.  There  is  naturally  a  good  deal  of 
alarm  in  the  town,  owing  to  the  oontmuance  of 
the  disturbance.  Some  people  are  encamping  on 
the  hills,  under  the.  impression  that  they  are 
safer :  I  do  not  find  anythmg  in  the  result  of  the 
shocks  to  justify  this.  All  wooden  buildings  have 
hitherto  be6n  safe;  and  much  of  th^  damage  to 
the  brick  buildings  is  owing  to  die  miserable  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  built.  Both  Ume  and  bond 
timber  have  been  far  too  scantily  used. 

I  learn  that  on  the  18th  there  was  an  unusu- 
a%  hiffh  tide.  Although  the  tides  are  at  the 
neap,  the  tide  lOse  over  the  beach-rti^,  and  flood- 
ed the  lower  parts  of  some  houses.  The  continu- 
ance of  S.E.  gales  woidd,  in  the  absence  of  earth- 
quakes, be  enough  to  account  for  this,  yet  it  seems 
to  have  produced  a  good  deal  of  alarm. 

21st.  Weather  fine,  barometer  rising,  shocks 
frequent.  It  b  noted  that  they  come  more  fre- 
quently at  (Mr  about  low  water.  They  are  not  of 
a  dangerous  character,  and  are,  I  think,  weaken- 

22d.  Weather  meet  beautiful ;  still  the  rfiocks 
continue  about  every  hour.  They  onij  kst  two 
or  three  seconds,  and  are  sometimes  only  heiard, 
not  felt    At  feur  o'clock,  rather  a  sharp  shock 

Sis  about  low  water.)    People  less  agitated  to- 
y—the splendid  weather  raises  people's  spirits. 

There  are  some  earth  cracks  on  the  beach  near 
high-watermark,  and  some  Pipi  shells,  or  codcles 
have  been  thrown  upi 

28d.  Day  also  fine,  with  fresh  K.W.  brecBC. 
Shocks  rather  frequent,  say  about  every  half-hour, 
but  not  strong. 

State  of  the  mother  previaua  to  and  during  the 
ehoek, — ^Dnriuff  the  latter  part  of  September,  mi 
to  the  6th  of  Oct.  the  weather  had  been  r^^Mrk-^i 
ab^  fine  and  dry.  The  barometer  ranged,  Wving 
the  first  week  of  the  mouth,  from  29.42  to  29.80, 
with  a  N.W.  wind,  with  which  Vind  it  is  gene- 
rallv  lower,  and  at  about  500  feet  above  the 
harbour.  In  the'  night  of  the  6th,  the  barometer 
b^an  to  feU  lower,  ^it  had  been  slowly  iftdUng 
from  the  Ist^)  and  rain  came  on. 


OurfrmmiM  experUnee  mayhcM  be  Mtei 
The  shocks  previously  experieaced  hete  by  the 
settlers,  since  1840,  as  well  as  those  reported  by 
the  natives,  did  not  lead  to  any  inferenee,  either 
that  they  weve  likely  to  become  seiiowi,  or  that 
they  were  increasing.  Hy  own  ezperieiMse  ^ctendi 
over  a  period  of  five  years.  In  Baay  184fQ,  tberB 
was  one  ^harp  shook  whidi  alarms  sonae  peqde, 
and  I  believe  even  disturbed  some  day  ehunneye, 
but  it  was  not  followed  by  a&T  otkeift.  Some 
think  it  was  as  Btnmg  as  that  of  tiie  17th,  but  i^ 
did  not  last  thirty  seconds.  It  had  bo  briek 
buildings  whereon  to  try  its  strength.  Since  I 
have  been  here,  I  haRrenoted'fri»rtwelva  to  twenly 
every  yeiar,  but  they  were  too  trifling  to  do  das^ 
ag^,  or  create  ahm^.  (hioe  onhr,  on  Ae  4th  aad 
5th  December,  1846)  an  umisual  number,  namely 
eight,  between  five  o'dodc  in  the  afternoon  and 
nine  Htke  next  moming,  ocomed,  and  some  were 
ofconsiderablcforee.  To  these  shocks  the  setUen 
had  become  accustomed,  and  they  excited  no 
alarm.  The  shock  of  May,  1840,  having  beea 
the  strongest  up  to  the  recent  shocks,  the  idea  of 
increased  activity  was  negatived. 

Several  of  the  most  intelligent  nattven  say  they 
never  knew  anytiiing  of  the  kind  before.  That 
they  have  had  strong  shocks,  but  never  such  t 
succession  of  shocks.  They  all  say  that  at  Wangs- 
nui  and  Taranake,  shocks  have  been  felt  of  greater 
force  than  here,  and  in  tiiose  places  the  earth  has 
been  opened.  As  to  the  strength  of  ftdiock,  theff 
means  of  judgmg  have  been  scanty.  Lying  on 
the  ground  under  sheds  of  bull-rush,  they  would 
be  comparatively  insensible  to  a  considerable 
shock.  It  was  not  until  wooden  and  oth^  build- 
ings were  erected,  that  the  force  of  Bho<^8  could 
be  estimated.  Indeed,  noW|  we  are  more  impress- 
ed with  the  force  of  these  shocks  by  theprostnito 
brick  buildings,  than  by  any  mere  sensatioBS  we 
have  experienced. 

As  to  the  centre  of  the  disturbance,  I  titunk  it 
cannot  be  doubtfrd.  Across  the  oentre  of  this 
island' is  a  chain  of  tolcanic  dbturbance  in  con- 
stant activity.  It  commenees  at  Ton^ariro--a 
eohical  mountain  about  10,000  feet  hij^,  visible 
from  Wanganui,  and  from  Cook's  Straits — ^which 
continually  emits  jets  of  steam  and  smoke. 

If  the  heavy  rains  which  we  have  experienced 
have  extended  to  the  northward,  I  apprehend  they 
would  be  sufficient  to  produce  such  an  increase  H 
volcanic  action.  Any  extraordinary  mass  of  water 
suddenly  disengaged  from  its  accustomed  channels 
and  basins,  and  let  loose  upon  these  hot  veins  and 
fissures,  would  produce  sudden  changes  in  the 
relative  density,  elastidty  of  the  air,  and  steam 
in  the  volcanic  caverns,  and  be  followed  either  by 
collapse,  or  by  great  efforts  to  escape,  or  perha|» 
both.  If  it  be  true  that  Tongaxiro  has  become 
active,  i.  «.,  more  than  usually  active,  may  we 
not  rely  on  it  as  a  safety  valve  ? 

Taking  the  whole  of  the  shocks  during  the  five 
weeks,  only  four  have  occurred  of  sufficient  force 
md  -Miration  to  do  damage,  though  at  times  as 
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mtaxj  aa  fifteen  have  been  counted  in  an  hour, 
and  periu^  more  than  150  in  the  twenty-four 
hoars.  Daring  tjie  present  month*  the  number 
of  shooks  has  nuag^  £rain  two  or  three  to  seven 
or  eight  a  day.  Thev  seem  rather  to  increase  in 
strength  after  rain,  but  this  is  hardly  constant 
«K>agh  to  wairant  any  seneral  inferenoe.  Yeiy 
fire<tiiently  the  sound  is  heard,  without  any  per- 
qeptible  moticm,  and  the  shocks  have  seldom  (t.  e. 
within  the  present  month,)  been  strong  enough 
tobeftltoutof  doora.  The  day  before  yesterdav, 
however,  they  were  stroiig  enouirh  and  while  sit- 
ting or  l^ing  on  the  grass,  from  3  to  8.80  P.  M., 
fimr  distmot  shocks  were  noticed,  aooompanied  by 
9  distant  booming  soond^  and  the  usual  undei^ 
ground  rumble. 

The  alarm  whioh  has  prevailed  during  the  first 
ten  days  has.  I  think,  dtdte  subsided :  and  as 
many  as  could  obtain  wornnen,  have  put  up  their 
chimneys  >ith  rather  mere  care  than  before,  and 
keepiujg  them  as  Igw  as  possible,  The  whole  of 
the  Drick  work  as  it  lies  in  ruins  is  a  disgrace  to, 
to  the  builders.  Lime  appears  to  have  been  very 
scantily  used,  and  that  of  a  weak  and  bad  descrip- 
tion. I  am  inclined  to  think  that  brick  buildings 
will  not  be  unsafe,  if  a  ground  floor  only,  with 
^ood  bond-timber,  and  the  work  at  least  eighteen 
inches  thick,  with  good  stone  lime.  A  more  lofty 
building,  will  be  of  coarse  dangerous,  except  of 
wood;  for  the  late  shocks  were  strongenough  to 
have  reduced  half  London  to  ruins.  The  experi- 
ence of  South  America  seems  to  establish  that 
strong  shocks  do  not  occur  more  than  three  times 
in  a  centuiy.  This  would  nearly  exhaust  the 
memory  of  a  generation,  and  certainly  our  natives 
recollect  no  such  succession  of  shocks  as  those  we 
have  iost  experienced.  Now,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  New  Zealand  towns  should  consider  whether 
it  is  better  to  run  dha  risk  of  an  earthquake  once 
in  thirty-three  years,  or  of  a  destructive  fire  any 
day.  I  dread  the  consequences  of  wooden  towns. 
In  the  country,  where  buildings  are  isolated,  the 
case  is,  of  course  different. 

TeHimanf  of  SmUhJlM  MoniMy  MeMng,  Mm 
England^  eaneeming  our  b4oved  friend, 
AuoM  Rathbuit,  dtctated. 

When  those  are  removed  from  us  whose  exam- 
ples are  worUiy  of  imitation,  whose  lives  have 
Been  instructive,  and  who  have  given  full  evi- 
dence that  they  have  been  followers  and  servants 
of  Christ,  it  seems  right  for  the  encouragement 
and  benefit  of  the  living,  to  preserve  some  memo- 
rial of  theai,  that  survivors  may  be  incited  to 
tread  in  their  footsteps  and  follow  them  in  the 
way  of  salvation. 

Our  beloved  friend,  Alice  Bathbun,  the  sub- 
let of  the  following  memoir,  was  the  daughter  of 
William  and  Mercy  Peckham,  and  was  born  in 
South-Kingstown,  1st  month  IGth,  1780.    Of 

•  This  wa?  under  date  of  Kov.  18. 


her  early  life,  we  are  not  possessed  of  many  par- 
ticulars, to  introduce  into  this  notice.  In  the 
year, -1801,  she  was  united  in  marriage  to  our 
firiend,  Rowland  Kathbun,  and  removed  to  reside 
with  her  husband,  within  the  limits  of  this 
Monthly  Meeting. 

She  was  naturally  of  quick  and  ardent  feelings, 
which,  in  mercy,  Irere  brought  under  the  re- 
straining, regulatings  and  sanctifying  power  of 
Divine  Grace,  by  whicn  she  was  ffradually  re- 
duced into  a  state  of  obedience  to  her  heavenly 
Master,  and  made  willing  to  submit  to  the  re- 
quirements that  he  saw  meet  to  lay  upon  her. 
^d,  in  his  wisdom^  he  was  pleased  to  dispense 
to.hera  gift  in  the  ministry,  and  she  yielded  to 
the  Divine  will,  so  as  to  open  her  mouth  in  pub- 
lic, about  the  thirtieth. year  of  her  ace.  As  she 
continued  faithful  to  her  Lord  and  Mf^ster,  her 
gift  was  enlarged,  and  her  communication}^  being 
evidently  in  uiat  life  and  authority  which  pro- 
duce edmcation,  she  was  acknowledged  as  a  min- 
ister of  the  Gospel  by  her  friends,  in  the  year 
1814.  In  advocating  the  cause  of  our  Redeemer, 
she  was  remarkably  mvoured  to  do  it  in  a  way  that 
was  calculated  to  interest,  aod  win  souls  to  him. 
Her  manner  was  peculiarly  dignified  and  persua- 
sive ;  and  the  love  which  filled  her  heart  and 
freely  floweif  to  others,  produced  its  effect  upon 
those  that  were  witnessess  of  it,  inducing  tl^em 
to  feel  and  to  appreciate  the  loveliness  of  the 
Truth,  and  creating  in  them,  through  the  Divine 
blessing,  desires  to  be  found  walking  in  it. 

In  the  social  circle,  she  was  attractive  and  her 
society  was  much  sought,  especially  by  the  young, 
to  whom  she  readily  adapted  herself,  and  who 
found  in  her  a  kind  and  sympathetic  friend,  one 
that  could  enter  into  their  feelings,  and  interest, 
while  she  instructed  them — and  not  a  few  can 
testify  of  the  satisfaction  and  edification  they 
have  derived  from  the  endearing  intercourse  they 
have  been  privileged  to  enjoy  with  her. 

She  was  faithful  in  her  maintenance  of  all  the 
testimonies  of  Truth,  which  we  are  called  upon, 
as  a  people,  to  bear ;  and  when  in  the  discharge 
of  her  duty,  she  was  required  to  labour  with  those 
who  had  departed  therefrom,  the  sweetness,  ten- 
derness, and  restoring  love,  with  which  she  ap- 
proached them,  the  meekness  and  the  wisdom 
which  she  manifested,  were  truly  edifying  and 
worthy  of  imitation! 

She  was  much  concerned  that  the  young  might 
be  traineil  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord,  and  as  a  wife  and  mother,  she  was  an  ex- 
ample of  faithfulness,  affection  and  vi^lance. 

In  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-seven, 
at  the  solicitation  of  their  friends,  she,  with  her 
husband,  took  charge  of  our  Yearly  Meeting 
Boarding  School  at  Providence,  as  Superintend- 
ents. It  was  with  much  diffidence  and  hesitancy, 
that  she  entered  upon  this  service,  but  she  was 
favoured  to  discharge  the  varied  and  important 
duties  that  devolved  upon  her  in  this  station^  to 
the  satisfcction  of  Friends. 
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She  sevenl  timesy  with  the  fiiU  approyal  of 
FrieDdsi  paid  relkioiu  yisiU  within  the  limits  of 
oar  own  Yeiirly  Meeting.  In  1816,  she  reoeired 
a  oeiiificaie  to  Tisit  ^ends  in  Gospel  love,  in 
■ouie  parts  of  New  York  Yearij  Meeting:  and  in 
1820,  to  Tisit  Friends  within  the  Yearly  Meeting 
of  Ohio  and  some  within  the  limits  of  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  Yearly  Meetinp. 
All  these  services  she  was  &Toared  to  accomplish 
to  the  peace  of  her  own  mind,  and  to  the  comfort 
and  ed^ication  of  those  whom  she  visited ;  as  is 
folly  testified  by  the  Tarioos  minutes  made  on  her 
behalf  by  the  several  meetings  she  attended. 

In  her  ministry,  our  beloved  friend  was  en- 
gaged to  set  forth  the  necessity  of  holiness  of  life, 
of  meekness  and  hnmble  waUdnff  with  Qod-^-to 
nige  npon  all  the  duty  of  fiuthf nUy  following  the 
good  Shepherd  whithersoever  he  is  pleased  to  lead 
us;  yet  she  fally  felt  and  preached,  that  it  is  not 
from  works  of  righteoosness,  that  we  can  attain 
to  salvation;— 4hat  we  are  unprofitable  servants, 
and  that  we  know  remission  of  sins  alone  diron^ 
the  propitiatory  offering  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
on  Calvary,,  and  through  fiith  'and  repentance 
come  to  recdve  acceptance  in  Him,  the  Lamb  of. 
God,  ihat  taketb  away  the  sin  of  the  world. 

For  several  years  before  her  decease,  her  health 
had  been  veiy  delicate,  and  she  travelled  but 
litde  beyond  the  limits  of  her  own  Quarterly 
Meeting,  although  she'  was  generally  able  to 
attend  meetmgB  at  and  near  home,  bebg  veiy 
diligent  in  the  dischar^  of  this  important  duty. 
In  the  Sixih  month,  1845,  she  attended  our 
Yearly  Meetmg,  and  her  spirit  was  deeply  grieved 
with  the  course  pursued  by  some  whom  she  had 
long  loved,  in  their  vielding  to  a  spirit  of  disaffeo- 
taon,  which  caosed  them  to  become  alienated  and 
to  separate  from  the  body  of  Friends,  and  while 
she  was  engaged  most  persuasively  to  entreat 
them  to  open  weir  eyes  to  the  error  of  their  wayji ; 
yet,  when  she  found  this  unavailing,  she  was 
firm  in  testifyingagainst  them,  as  having  departed 
&om  the  Truth;  and  tmited  fully  with  her  mends 
in  th^  snpport  of  right  order  in  the  Church.  In 
ihe  Seventn  month  of  this  year,  she  laid  before 
this  Meeting  a  concern  to  visit,  in  ((Gospel  love, 
the  Quarterly  MeetingB  of  Dover,  Yassalboro'  and 
Fairfield,  and  some  meetings  within  their  limits, 
and  received  the  unity  of  Friends  for  this  service* 
It  was  during  this  visit,  and  while  engaged  in  the 
work  of  her  Lord  and  Master,  that  it  pleased  Him 
to  remove  her,  as  we  reverently  trust,  from  his 
church  militant,  to  his  church  triumphant  Her 
last  sickness  was  of  but  short  duration,  and  with 
apparenUy  but  little  physical  suffering.  We 
conclude  this  brief  memoir  with  an  extract  from 
the  minittes  of  thifl  Monthly  Meeting  made  12th 
month,  1846.  <<  Our  beloved  Mend,  Bowknd 
Bathbun,  returned  to  this  meeting,  the  minute 
granted  our  dear  friend,  Alice  Bathbun,  in  the 
7th  month  hist,  informing  that  she  had  been 
frvoured  to  attend  the  Quarterly  Meetings  of 
Dover  and  Falmouth^  and  a  numb^  of  meetings 


constituting  the  same,  and  also  one  meetiBg 
within  the  limits  of  Faiifield  Quarterly  Meetini, 
and  while  thus  ardently  engaged  in  endetvoriog 
to  accomplish,  in  the  love  of  we  gospel,  tiie  seh 
vice  then  in  prospect,  was  taken  unweD,  and  in- 
creasingly so,  at  the  house  of  our  friend,  Sunnd 
Taylor,  in  Belgrade,  where,  after  a  riiort  iOnen, 
she  peacefully  dosed  her  useful  life  on  the  9tli 
of  the  9th  month,  1845.  Thus  has  it  pleased 
Divine  Phmdence,  to  remove  from  works  to  re- 
wards, one  who  has  long  been  a  frithful  labourer 
in  the  Lord's  vineyard,  a  pUlar  in  the  Chndi 
greatly  beloved  and  esteemed  by  us.  And  it 
seems  ri^Lt  for  us  at  this  time  to  minute  this 
memoriafconceming  her, ''  for  the  ririkteoos  shaD 
be  had  in  everlasting  remembrance.^ 

BsvoLunoK  Of  1688. 

It  was  wiih  strict  propriety  that  a  cmvsmie 
ent  in  a  former  number  of  the  Reyiew,*  dedc- 
nated  tl^is  period  as '' unparalleled"  in  the  annatf 
ci  English  history.  It  was  pre-eminently  remark- 
able jcr  the  introduction  and  practical  apphcs- 
tion  of  many  truths  which  the  people — si  ^eaak^ 
ever  since  the  deatl^  of  Heniy  theVIIL  in  1547— 
had  been  slowly  learning  to  comprehend.    The 
errors  of  the  Mer  Chanes — ^the  ^ooi^iision  and        i 
instability  of  the  Pirotectorate — the  licentionsnesi       | 
which  followed  the  Bestoration^^-and  the  feaifd 
abuse  of  power,  and  reckless  subyersion  of  the 
primary  oojects  and  fundamental  principles  d 
government  under  James,  had  diftdplined  the 
English  mind  in  schools  where  the  leasous  of 
sober  sense  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  availingly 
taught,  ^nd  the  idea  inculcated  ihat  PrerDgdive 
did  not  inure  to  the  Bnler,  to  the  exduaon  A 
Righis  in  the  ffovemed.    The  oooaing  in  at  last 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  his*  wife,  is  one  ot^^ 
most  striking  illustrations  whieh  history  has  given 
us  of  the  mherent  right  of  Bngliahmeu,  undes 
their  Ctmstitution,  to  rectify  abuses  ;  and,  if  the 
obstinate  penostence  of  their  rulers  render  it  no- 
oessary,  not  only  to  displaee  those  Balers  thesi* 
selves^  but  even  to  ohange  the  ooeder  of  succes* 
sion.    Not  onlyis.it  gratifj^ag  to  ooaleiniibte 
this  incident  in  the  history  of  the  mother  oountiy 
with  reference  to  its  momentous    oansequencni 
but  its  having  been  consummated  almost  without 
bloodshed,  is  a  feature  which  strikes  the  Christiaa 
philanthropist  as  no  less  pleasing  than  remarkable. 

''This  revolution,  of  all  revolntions  the  least 
violent,  has  been,  of  all  revolutions,  the  most 
beneficent.  It  fiiudly  decided  the  srreat  questioc 
whether  the  popular  element  should  be  destroyel 
by  ihemonaiuhical  element,  or  should  be  suffi^ 
to  develop  itself  freely,  and  to  become  dominaat 
The  strife  between  the  two  principles  had  beet 
long,  fierce  and  doubtful.  It  had  lasted  throudi 
four  reigns.    It  had  produced  eediti<ms,  impea»- 


'  See  page  43d,  current  volumes 
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sientSy  TebeUkmBy  battles,  siegfiB,  pi08oriptioii8y 
judicial  massacres. .  Sometimes  ubertj,  sometimes 
royalty,  had  seem^  to  be  on  the  point  of  perish- 
ing Paring  many  years  one  halt  of  the  energy 
of  England  had  been  employed  in  <x)unteracting 
the  other  hall  The  execatiiye  power  and  the 
legislative  power  had  so  effeotnally  impeded  each 
oSicTf  that  the  state  had. been  of  no  account  in 
Europe*  The  ^ing-at-arms,  who  proclaimed 
William  and  Mary  before  Whitehall  €hate,  did  in 
trulh  announce  that  this  great  struggle  was  over; 
that  there  was  entire  union  between  the  throne 
and  th»  Parliament ;  that  Englandi  long  depend- 
ent and  degraded,  wa^  ac ain  a  power  of  the  first 
rank;  that  the  .ancient  uiws  by  which  the  prero- 
gative was  bounded,  would  thenceforth  be  held  as 
sacred  as  the  prerogative  itself,  and  would  be  fol- 
lowed out  to  all  their  consequences )  that  the  ex- 
ecutive administration  would  be  conducted  in  con- 
f(Hrmity  with  the  sense  of  the  representatives  of 
the  nation ;  and  that  no  reform  which  the  two 
hoqses  should,  after  mature  deliberatibn,  propose, 
would  be  obstinately  withstood  by  the  sovereign.* 
The  Declaration  of  Bight,f  though  it  made  no* 
thing  law  which  had  not  been  law  before,  con- 
tained the  germ  of  the  law  which  gave  religious 
freedom  to  the  Dissenter;  of  the  law  which 
secured  the  independence  of  the  judges ;  of  the 
law  which  limited  the  duration  of  Parfiaments;  of 
the  law  which  placed  the  liberty  of  the  press 
under  the  protection  of  juries;  of  the  law  mnek 
prohibited  the  slave-trade;  of  the  law  which 
abolished  the  sacramental  test;  of  the  law  which 
relieved  the  Roman  Oatholics  from  civil  disabili- 
ties; of  tiie  law  which  reformed  the  representative 
system;  of  every  ffoodlawwhich  has  been  passed 
during  a  hundred  and  sixty  years;  of  every 
good  law  which  may  hereidfier,  in  the  course 
of  ages,  be  found  necessary  to  promote  the 
pablic  weal,  and  to  satisfy  the  demanda  of  public 
opinion. 

^  The  hiffhest  eulogy  which  dm  be  pronounced 
on  the  revolutiion  of  1688  is  this,  that  it  was  our 
last  revolution.  Several  genenUjons.  have  now 
passed  away  smce  any  wise  and  patriotic  Bufflish- 
man  has  meditated  resistance  to  the  established 
government  In  all  honest  and  reflecting  mindil 
there  is  a  conviction,  daily  strengthened  by  expe- 
rienoei  that  the  means  of  effecting  every  improve- 
ment which  the  Constitution  requires,  may  be 
found  within  the  Gonstitution  itsd£ 

"  Now,  if  ever,  we  ought  to  bo  able  to  appre- 
ciate the  whole  importance  of  the  stand  which 
was  made  bv  our  fore&th6rs  against  the  house  of 
Stuart  All  around  us  the  world  is  convulsed 
bytiie  agonies  of  great  nations.    Governments 


*  It  has  been  laid  that  our  chief  maffiatrate  ezerciaes 
more  power  over  the  legislation  of  this  country,  than 
the  Crown  does  over  that  of  Great  Britain.  While  the 
President  covstltntionalty  possesses  the  right  of  vtto, 
and  ftarlessly  applies  it,  the  Monarch,  though  holding 
the  prerogative,  would  not  dare  to  exercise  it. 

t  See  page  005,  Vol.  3,  Macauky's  History. 


which  lately  seemed  likely  to  stand  during  ages 
have  been  on  a.  sudden  shaken  and  overthrown. 
The. proudest  capitals  of  Western  Europe  have 
streamed  with  civil  blood.  All  evil  passions,  the 
thirst  of  ffain  and  the  thirst  of  vengeance,  the  ani> 
tipathy  of  class  to  class,  the  antipathy  of  race  to 
race,  have  broken  loose  from  the  control  of  divine 
and  human  laws.  Fear  and  anxiety  have  clouded 
the  faces  and-  depressed  the  hearts  of  mUlions. 
Trade  has-been  suspended,  and  industry  paralysed. 
The  rick  have  become  poor,  and  the  poor  have 
become  poorer.  Doctrines  hostile  to  all  sciences, 
to  aU  arts,  to  all  industry,  to  all  domestic  chari- 
ties^^ootrines  which,  if  carried  into  effept,  would 
in  thirty  years  undo  all  that  thirty  centuries  have 
done  for  mankind,  and  would  make  the  fairest 
provinces  of  France  and  Germany  as  savage  as 
Congo  or  Patagonia,  have  been  avowed  ttom  the 
tribune  and  d^ended  by  the  sword.  Europe  has 
been  threatened  with  subjugation  by  barbarians, 
compared  with  whom  the  barbarians  wha  marched 
under  Attib  and  Albpin  were  enlightened  and 
humane.  The  truest  friends  of  the  people  have 
with  deep  sorrow  owned  that  interests  more  pre- 
eious  than  any  political  privileges  were  in 
jeopardy,  and  tliat  it  miffht  be  necessary  to  sacri- 
fice even  Hbertyin  order  to  save  civilisation. 
Meanwhile  in  our  island  the  regular  course  of  go< 
vemment  has  never  been  for  a  day  interrupted. 
The  few  bad  men  who  longed  for  license  and 
plunder  have  not  had  the  courage  to  c(mfront  for 
one  moment  the  strength  of  a  loyal  nation,  rallied 
in  firm  array  round  a  parental  throne.  Aud,  if 
it  be  asked  wbat  has  made  us  1;o  difier  from 
others,  the  answer  is,  that  we  never  lost  what 
others  are  wikQy  and  blindly  seeking  to  regain. 
It  is  because  we  had  a  preeervintf  revolution  in 
the  seventeenth  osntury,  tlttt  we  hi^vB  not  had  a 
destroying  revolution  in  the  nineteenth.  It  b 
because  we  had  freedom  in  the  midst  of  servitude, 
that  we  have.order  in  the  midst  of  ananshy.  For 
the  authority  of  law,  for  the  security  of  property, 
for  the  peace  of  our  streets,  for  the  happiness  of 
our  homes,  our  gratitude  is  due,  under  Him  who 
raises  and  pulls  down  nations  at  his  pleasure,  to 
the  Long  Parliament,  to  the  Oonvention,  and  to 
WiUiamofOhmge.'' 

These  eloquent  paragraphs  are  the  dosing  ones 
of  Macanlay^s  second  volume  of  his  History  of 
England.  They  may  in  part^affnd  an  answer  to  the 
question  sometimes  asked,  why  it  is  thatEnghnd 
now  remaina  so  quiet,  wUle  the  Continent  is  so 
thoroughly  convulsed  t 

We  must,  however,  look  deeper  than  to  the 
'<  Long  Parliament "  and  the  ^^F^ceofOrange»" 
if  we  would  discover  a  cause  competent  to  assure 
the  perpetuity  of  political  Institutions.  There  is 
in  the  breast,  an  inherent  love  of  liberty.  The 
main  guarantee  for  the  stability  of  any  €h>vem- 
ment  is  to  be  sought  in  the  fullreoognitionof  the 
lij^ts  of  the  citixen.  Where  these  are  properi^ 
leoognised,  and  the  system  is  really  and  easenti* 
ally  a  Christian  system,  society  has  yet  a  right 
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to  look  tot  the  stability  of  its  Lurtitotioim,  otil^ 
in  ilie  fkot)  tbst  its  xnaiyidoBl  memben  are  actu- 
ated bj  the  prinefplefl  of  the  Goep^    -   T.  U. 

FRIENDS^  REVIEW, 

PHILADELPfflA.  NINTH  MONTH  1,  1849. 

'    I  '  '..w^sssssss  :« ■■  T    ■  -■  !■  ■     I.  ■  .    — .  - <  _  -  = 

In  diia  week's  nttmber  our  readers  will  find 
under  the  head,  <<  The  Tariff  of  CoDsciiene^"*  part 
of  a  diakgne,  in  vrld/fih  it  will  probably  be  conjeo- 
tured  that  both  sides  of  the  argament  are  managed 
hftL  NDgle  disputant.  In  oases  of  this  kind  we 
naturally  expect  that  the  coAduetorof  the  discussion 
win  be  careful  to  give  the  greatest  force  of  argu- 
ment to  the  side  which  he  favours ;  and  that  he 
win  be  careful  to  put  no  reasons  into  the  mOuth  of 
the  adrerse  party  which  the  farourite  disputant 
cannot  easily  refuted  The  present  case  will  not  be 
uiiged  as  an  exoeption ;  yet  the  Editor  cannot  per- 
ceive that  the  writer  of  the  dialogne  has  omitted  or 
blunted  any  of  the  axgnments  usually  advanced  in 
support  of  the  opinions  and  piaetice  which  he  evi- 
dently disapproves. 

Whatever  opinions  our  readers,  or  Friends  in 
general,  may  entertain  on  the  question  whioh  this 
dialogue  professes  to  examine,  it  can  hardly  be 
denied  that  the  subject  itself  is  of  great  practical 
importance.  And  the  well  known  fact,  that  there 
is  some  diiTerence,  both  in  opinion  and  practice, 
among  those  who  agree  on  the  great  question  of 
slavery  itself,  furnishes  a  reason  for  its  further  ex. 
amination,  rather  than  for  its  exclusion  from  oqr 
c(^umns.  Where  the  attainment  of  the  truth|  not 
the  maintenanoe  of  a  particular  dogma,  is  the  object 
in  view,  the  tru^  may  probably  be  elicited  by  the 
collision  of  opposite  opinions.  Horsoe  hits  some- 
where advised  to  examine  again  and  a^in  such 
things  as  we  would  commend;  and  perhaps  the  ad- 
nionition  might  be  justly  applied  to  such  as  we 
would  condemn ;  at  least  where  they  have  an  im- 
portant influence  upon  our  practice.  It  is  said  one 
of  the  Pitts,  probably  the  elder,  had  an  able  mem- 
ber of  parliament  pensioned  upon  the  condition  that 
he  should  oppose  every  mm^ure  which  the  former 
advanced  while  guiding  the  helm  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  object  of  whioh  was  to  prevent  the 
adoption  of  any  proceeding  which  would  not  bear  a 
rigid  investigation.  Let  us  apply  the  principle  to 
the  case  before  us. 

Of  the  seven  or  eight  millions  of  adnlts  residing 
in  the  United  States,  an  overwhelming  majority 
unquestionably  consider  tlie  African  slave  trade, 
and  the  detention  of  many  of  that  race  in  slavery, 

*Thi8  dialogne  is  understood  to  be  the  production  of 
a  Friend  in'  England.  The  copy  from  which  this  is 
printed,  is  a  pamphlet  of  twelve  pages,  pablished  ia  Loo- 
don* 


as  evident  violatittoof  the  divine  law:  While  in 
Western  Europe  similar  opinions  are  ahnest  uni- 
versally prevalent.  Yet  slavery  and  the  slave  trade 
continue,  and  the  means  hitherto  employed  for  the 
extiQction  of  the  latter  are  now  well  known  to  be 
inadequate  to  their  purpose.  While  we  agree  that 
an  enormous  evil  remains  unredressed,  we  can 
hardly  deny  that  an  efficient  remedy  is  still  a  de- 
sideratum. BesidJBs  the  objection  to  the  employ* 
ment  of  a  naval  force,  and  the  unavoidable  sacxi- 
fioe  of  life  whioh  it  occasions,  the  impossibility  of 
effeoting  its  object  in  this  maimer  »  genendly  ac- 
knowledged. The  attention  of  many  philantliio* 
pists,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic*  is  in  eonsequenee 
turned  to  the  market.  The  question,  whether  the 
evils  of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  may  not  be  ef- 
fectually removed,  by  purging  the  channels  of  com- 
merce, has  arisen  into  importance. 


By  a  letter  from  a  friend  of  Columbiana  Co.,  C, 
dated  19th  ult.,  we  are  informed  that  our  beloved 
friends,  Benjamin  Seebohm  and  Robert  Lindsay, 
attended  Springfield,  Quarterly  Meetitigon  the  14th 
of  that  month. 


D^ED, — On  Second  day  morning,  the  13th  of  last 
months  of  pulmonary  consumption,  near  West  £lk- 
ton,  Preble  Co.^hio,  Keziah  J.,  wife  of  Eli  Stubb% 
a  member  of  Elk  Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  S5th 
year  of  her  age.  She  had  been  afflicted  for  more 
than  two  years  with  this  insidious  disease,  and  for 
several  months  was  confined  mosUy  to  her  chamber. 
She  boro  her  sufferiRgs  with  great  patience  and 
resignation.  On  bein^  asked  if  she  felt  satisfied, 
she  answered,  "  I  believe  it  will  aH  be  ioy,  joy.'^ 
At  another  time  ^e  said,  ^  t  have  lost  all  affection 
for  earthlv  things  f  it  is  no  trial  to  give  yon  all  up*" — 
her  only  nope  bemg  in  the  mercies  of  €od,  throughl 
Christ  her  Saviour.  Near  the  last  she  was  heard 
to  say,  '^  0  Lord,  reeeite  me  mto  thy  arms :''  ahortiy 
after  which  she  quietly  passed  away,  into,  as  her 
friends  reverently  trust,  her  everlasting  rest. 

— — ,  Li.  this  city,  on  the  20th  ult.,. Josiih  Svith, 
a^ed  about  24  years,  a  member  of  the  Western 
District  Monthly  Meeting. 

,  At  his  residence,  Hichmond,  la.,  on  the  28th 

of  Seventh  month  last.  Da.  James  W.  MutBCoK,  of 
cholera ;  a  member  of  White  Water  Monthly  Meet- 
ing. 

— ^,  At  the  same  place,  on  the  5th  ult.,  Giru* 
KLMA|  wife  of  Mordecai  Farry,  and  daughter  of 
Micajah  Henley,  aged  about  21  years. 

— -^,  On  the  nth  of  last  month,  of  cholenu 
SAiftfEL  Test,  Jr.,  aged  51  years.  This  dear 
Friend  was  a  useful  member  of  White  Water 
Monthly  Meeting,  and  discharged  for  a  number  of 
years  the  responsible  duties  of  an  overseer,  much 
to  the  satisfaction  of  his  friends.  He  was  unas- 
suming in  his  manners,  diligent  in  business,  serving 
the  Lord.  Soon  after  ne  was  taken  ill,  he  had  hie 
family  collected,  and^  informed  them  that  for  some 
time  i)ast  he  had  been  impressed  with  the  belief 
that  his  end  was  approachiug,  and  that  the  diaaajM 
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-mth  which  he  was  then  afiiieted  would  close  his 
life.    With  much  oomposure  and  resignation  he 

fave  them  the  necessary  instructions  concerning 
is  affairs,  with  suitable  counsel.  His  memory  is 
Srecbns  to  all  who  knew  him.  "Blessed  are  the 
ead' which  die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth:  yea. 
eaith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their  la* 
bours,  and  their  works  do  £^ow  them." 

,  At  he^  father's,  in  Oreenwieh,  N.  J.,  on  the 
14th  ult^  Maat  M.  SannPABDy  in  the  40th  year  of 
her  age  3  a  minister  and  member  of  Greenwich 
Meeting. 

— ,.  At  his  residence  in  New  York,  of  cholenu 
in  the  early  part  of  last  inpnth,  Waokr  Hull,  aged 
about  seventy  years,  an  active  and  valuable  mem- 
ber of  New  York  Monthly  Meeting.  His  sudden 
removal  is  a  bereavement  which  will  be  sensibly 
felt  by  Friends  of  that  city* 

,  In  Vassalboro,  Me.,  on  the  2eth  of  Fifth 

month  last,  Ltdia  Tabbr,  widow  of  Barnabas 
Taben  in  the  78th  year  of  her  afce,  a  member  of 
Vassalbora  Monthly  Meeting/  She  remarked  near 
the  commencement  of  her  illness,  that  it  seemed  as 
if  it  might  be  hej  last,  and  that  for  some  time  pre- 
vious sne  had  apprehended  her  time  was  short. 
Through  Divine  mercy,  and  faith  in  Christ,  she  was 
favoured  with  a  comfortable  evidence  that  her  sins, 
both  of  omission  and  commission,  were  forgiven, 
and  that  a  mansion  of  rest  would  be  granted  her. 
Her  illness  was  borne  with  much  patience,  and  her 
closing  moments  confirmed  her  expressed  belief, 
that  Seath  to  her  would  have  no  sting,  and  the 
grave  no  victory, 

j  At  her  residence  near  Azalia^  la.,  on  the 
21  St  or  last  month,  Miljcent,  wife  of  Isaac  Cox, 
aged  about  53  "years,  a  member  and  elder  of  Drift- 
wood MontWy  Meeting.  The  Christian  character 
of  this  valued  Friend  was  manifested  in  her  daily 
walk-— in  her  regular  attendance  of  -our  meetings 
for  Divine  worship^her  z^ous  maintenance  of  onr 
Christian  testimonies,  and  in  the  correctness  of  her 
example,  which  is  said  to  speak  louder  than  words. 
As  a  wife  and  a  mother,  she  was  remarkable  for 
the  deep  interest  she  took  in  the  present  and  eter- 
nal welfare  of  those  around  her. 

— ,  On  the  evening  of  the  9lh  ult,  Mart, 
daughter  of  Dr.  T.  B.  Beesley,  of  this  city. 

Through  Divine  aid  she  was  enabled  to  bear  her 

Clraoted  ill  health  patiently  and  cheerfully.  Her 
hours  seemed  to  accord  with  the  declaration 
of  Hofy  Writ,  *'Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect 
peace,  whoso  mind  is  stayed  On  thee ;  because  he 
trusteth  in  thee.'' 


THS  TARIFF  OF  OOKSCIENOS. 
Free  Trade  in  Slave  Produce  Considered, 

A  DIALOGUE. 

Consumer  of  Slatfe  Produce* — ^I  see  neither 
sense  nor  beauty  in  this  agitation  against  sUve 
prodnoe,  which  vou  style  the  <<Free  Labour 
Movement."  I  look  upon  yonr  principle  as  a 
benevolent  crotchet,  incapable  of  bdng  reduced 
to  practice,  involving  manifest  inconsistencies, 
and  not  more  impracticable  than  inexpedient. 

MHainerfrdm  Slave  Produce,-^!  bdieve  the 
difficulties  which  appear  at  first  sight  will  gene- 
rally Yanish  on  doser  examination*    Ifjoawill 


pnt  yonr  objeetioos  into  a  taa^bb  form,  I  Axfi 
do  my  best  to  answer  them,  and  periiaps  a  little 
frien&y  djwmsnon  may  bring  ns  aeaser  to  one 
mmd. 

ConstMier. — Y<m,  will  admit  that  sogsr  and 
coffee,  for  example,  are  timsood  (neataves  of  Ood*, 
intended  lor  the  use  and  benefit  of  man.  The 
Spaniardfl  and  Brazilians  choose  tocnltivBte  them 
by  slave-labonr,  bat  that  is  their  bnsmess  and  not 
mine,  neither  does  it  alter  the  intrinsic  value  of 
these  productions.  I  cannot  see  that  it  would  be 
right  to  lejeol  them  on  this  aoeonnt,  or  that  we 
shoold  be  held  guiitbss'ln  allowing  God's  Meis* 
ings  to  go  to  waste. 

JSbdmner.-^yiy  objeetions  to  these  articles  are 
entirely  relatite^'sod  not  based  on  any  thing  in* 
herent  in^their  natore. 

1st  I  cannot  consome  slave-prodnoe  without 
encouraging  silvery,  and  slayery  is  a  omel  and 
unrighteous  system. .  If  no  one  would  oonsoine 
slave-produce,  there  would  be  no  slaves ;,  eonse- 
qnentlj  I  am  bonnd  to  rejeot  sbve-produce.- 

2nd«  Slave-produce  is  (^  the  ehanicter  of  stolen 
goods.  Laboor  forms  a  principal  item  in  the 
value  of  every  commodity.  Beason  and  Seriih 
tare  alike  declare,  that  the  labourer  has  a  right 
to  die  wages  of  his  own  toil.  But  as  the  slave  is 
robbed  of  his  wages,  slave-produce  is  dearly  the 
resnlt  of  stolen  labour,  and  as  far  as  it  is  so, 
must  be  stden  goods.  Consequently  if  it  be 
wrong  to  bny  stolen  goods,  it  must  also  be  wrong 
to  bny  slave-produce.     : 

Here,  then,  is  omr  principle,  and  onr  mode  of 
working  is  equally  intell^ible. .  As  the  lemskp 
tore  has  abolished  the  prohibitory  duties  on  uave- 
produce,  we  appeal  to,  the  individual  ccmsciences 
of  ^e  people  to  lepboe  them  by  a  wide-spread 
vqlnntary  abstinenee.  > 

With  regard  to  the  rejection  of  God's  bless- 
ings, I  woidd  ask,  is  not  a  man  of  more  value 
ilMkbahofeoffwottkbeigofmtgmrf  And  if 
oonsuBiing  the  produce  cause  the  ensUvement  or 
destracticm  of  the  producer,  am  I  not  justified  in 
rejecting  itf  It  is  estimated  that  during  the 
last  40  years,  ten  millions  of  our  feUow-ereatnres 
have  been  either  kidnapped  or  destroyed  by  the 
qwration  ol  the  African  Slave  Trade.  If  Ohris- 
tendom  had  nnivenally  refused  slave-produce,  all 
this  sin  and  suffering  mi^t  have  beeti  spared. 
When  David's  three  captuns  brought  him  water 
from  the  well  of  Bethlehem,  he  said,  "  Shall  I 
<kink  the  blood  of  these  men  that  have  put  their 
lives  in  jeopardvf '^  and  though  parched  with 
thirsty  he  poured  it  out  before  the  Lord.  The 
same  self-denying  spirit  animated  the  apostle 
Paul  when  he  lued  the  memorable  language, 
**  Wherefore,  if  meat  make  my  brother  to  ofiend, 
I  will  eat  no  meat  while  the  world  standeth.'' 
Thus  you  will  see  we  havo  high  examples  JEbr  re- 
jecting that  which  makes  our  brethren  to  offend« 
or  which  is  watered  with  the  blood  and  tears  of 
onr  fellow  creatures. 

C.<— j  freely  admit  that  the  ^lOfement  may  be 
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Qseflil  in  niieving  indiTidaal  ooosciflDcee,  bat  I 
do  not  866  how  yon  oan  ezp6ct  to  make  it  tell 
npon  the  aUve'  system.  The  deepest  wound  yoa 
thus  infliet  npon  the  monster  is  like  **  the  sting 
of  a  bee  in  the  hide  of  an  elephant''  K  I  yfeite 
to  refdse  to  bny-sUve-grown  sngari  my  neighbonr 
woold  buy  it;  and  if  all  Engluid  wem  to  rejeet 
it^  Franee  and  Oennany  wodd  bny  it,  and  thns 
the  demand  wonld  be  kept  up,  and  the  dayeholdcr 
enoonraged.  Sdgar,  both  free  and  slaye^rown, 
wonld  still  be  prodaoed.  The  only  dirorenoe 
woold  be  that  the  former  wonld  eome  to  ns,  and 
the*  latter  wonld  be  sent  to  those  who  had  no  ooa- 
soienee  in  the  matter. 

«tf .— If  all  the  world  do  wrong,  it  is  no  excuse 
for  my  not  doing  right  If  free-grown  sngar  be 
as  cheap  as  sUve-grown,  I  have  not  cTen  a  pre- 
text for  baying  the  slave-grown;  and  if  the  slave- 
grown  be  actoally  cheaper,  it  is  dear  that  any 
savinir  I  may  eflTeet  by  porohasing  it  most  be 
ffldiedfrom  the  slave. 

As  Great  Britain  has  emancipated  all  her  own 
slaves,  rejection  of  skve-piodnc^  is,  speaking 
generally,  the  only  direct  means  we  have  of  op- 
posing slavery.  Donbtlessitiswell  tonseo^Asr 
means.  Let  as  have  no  lelunons  fellowship  with 
the  slaveholder.  Jjet  as  jnainly  tell  him  that 
until  he  torn  from  his  enormoos  sin,  he  is  to  as 
bnt  as  a  heathen  man  and  a  publican.  Let  the 
polpit  <m  every  fitting  occasion  denounce  the  sya- 
tem.  Let  the  press  hold  i^  a  fiiithful  mirror  to 
the  slaveholder ;  let  it  also  reflect  upon  him  the 
righteous  indignation  of  adviliied  European  com- 
munity. The  free^labour  movement  will  still  be 
required  to  give  effect  to  the  whole..  Depend 
upon  it  onr  most  emphatic  protests  will  be  Uttle 
heeded  so  long  as  our  own  hands  are  not  dean, 
which  they  can  never  be  whilst  we  continue  to 
partidpate  in  the  gain  of  oppression. 

The  united  kingdom,  which  probably  contains 
less  than  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  worid's  inhabitants, 
consumes,  according  to  recent  statistics,  from  one- 
third  to  one-fourth  of  the  world's  crop  of  su^. 
This  year,  we  are  expected  to  take  about  a  thvd, 
as  the  total  production  is  below  an  average.  It 
must  suidy  be  some  discouragement  to  the  slave- 
holder to  M  shut  out,  even  partially,  from  such  a 
mariket  But  should  there  be  no  evident  mer^ 
cantile  result  from  our  rejection  of  the  blood- 
stained produce  of  slaveiy,  still  the  moral  influ- 
ence of  such  a  testimony  would  be  incalculable. 
The  wronn  of  the  sUve  can  never  be  forgotten 
at  the  table  of  an  abstainer  from  slave-produce. 
The  coffee-pot,  tiie  sugar-basin,  and  the  pudding 
dish,  all  become  doquent  in  his  cause,  and  con- 
tinually stimulate  to  fresh  eff;>rts  for  his  emand- 
pation.  Our  littie  children  thus  drink  in  anti- 
slavery  prindples  with  their  daily  sustenance,  and 
should  the  present  race  of  abditionists  be  defeated 
in  the  struggle,  the  next  generation  may  be  more 
successfuL 

But  this  agitation  ma^  tell  more  rapidly  on  the 
davehdder  than  you  think.    Wc  wiu  suppose  a 


fiunilymuiy at  tiie  breakfast toble.  Adesrlitde 
girl,  addressing  her  mother,  says,  '^  Mamma,  do 
speak  to  tiie  grocer,  and  tell  him  to  send  us  none 
but  free-labour  sugar  and  coffee.  I  cannot  enjoy 
my  breakfast  for  tiie  thought  that  the  poor  slave 
mav  have  toiled  and  Ued  to  provide  it"  Pos- 
sibly mamma's  consdehce  is  not  quite  so  tender, 
but  she  has  no  desire  that  her  daughter  should  be 
made  uneasy,  and  therefore  at  her  next  vidt  to 
the  shop,  she  gives  her  orders  accordingly.  Per- 
haps the  ffrocer  has  no  scruples  of  his  own ;  but 
he  has  a  hundred  customers,  and  ten  of  them  re- 
fuse to  *  take  slave-grown  sugar,  while  not  one 
among  them  objects  to  the  free.  Being  in  general 
equal^  cheap,  next  time  he  makes  his  purchase, 
to  save  further  trouble  he  takes  care  to  select  the 
free  description.  Agdn,  the  wholesale  traveller 
as  he  goes  hiB  rounds,  finds  several  of  his  samples 
objecteil  to  by  tiie  shopkeepers,  and  he  ventures 
to  suggest  to  his  employers  that  they  should  only 
supply  him  with  such  as  all  will  buy.^  The 
objection  next  penetrates  the  recesses  of  Blindng 
Lane.  It  reaches  tiie  Broker's  sale  room  and  the 
Merchant's  counting  house.  At  length  the  im- 
porter be^ns  to  And  that  while  the  dock-ware- 
houses are  deared  of  British  colonial  sugar,  (he 
produce  of  Cuba  and  Bnudl  is  suffered  to  accu- 
mulate. We  may  be  sure  the  lesson  will  not  be 
lost  upon  him,  for  the  students  of  the  ledger  are 
pretty  long-sighted.  And  now  for  the  upshot  of 
the.  whole.  The  child's  simple  protest,  half 
whispered  at  the  brrakfast  table,  will  be  runs  in 
the  ears  of  the  foreign  slavehdder,  in  tones  tiiat 
he  cannot  misundentand,  and  which  may  at  last 
be  reverberated  frrom  so  many  quarters  as  to  shake 
the  sUve^  i^stem  itself  to  its  foundations. 

C.— I  wouH  have  more  respect  for  your  prac- 
tical protest,  if  it  only  were  oonristent ;  but  total 
abstinence  from  slave-produce,  in  a  coontry  like 
thb,  is  an  impossibility,.  Unless  you  betake  your- 
sdf  to  the  woods,  and  Hve  on  roots  and  berries. 
The  gold  in  your. purse  is.  in  all  probabilitv, 
slave-produce.    You  cannot  hiuidle  a  penny  with- 
out bcong  in  danger  of  usinff   slave   copper. 
Banish  every  grain  of  the  pdluted  tiling  from 
your  table,  and  it  meets  you  in  the  form  St  fibre 
on  every  shdf  of  joat  wardrobe.    Even  if  yoa 
succeed  in  proecnbinff  American   slave-cotton, 
and  substituting  East  Lidian  or  South  African  in 
its  stead,  your  woric  is  only  half  accomplished. 
You  perhaps  fed  thankful  that  you  have  deared 
your  conscience,  and  are  not  as  other  men.    Yoa 
then  thouffhtiesdy  sit  down  upon  a  chair  ^  of 
Ouban  mdiogany,  before  a  desk  of  *Braiilian 
rosewood,  and  dippbg  your  pen  into  an  inkstand 
of  slave^nown  ebony,  proceed  to  write  upon 
paper  made  partiy  of  sUve-ootton,  a  phiknthropio 
tirade  agdnst  the  use  of  slave-produce. 
.  ^•— ^he  vdue  of  a  principle  is  not  to  be 
judged  of  by  the  obstades  in  the  way  of  its 
application.    Our  present  diificul^  of  applying 
the  free-labour  prindde  arises  entirdy  from  mvt 
long  neglect  of  it    We  are  like  a  ndan  who  hn« 
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trespassed  on  his  neigfabotn^s  fields^  and  is  sud- 
denly seized  with  oomponction  on  disoorering 
that  he  is  damaging  the  crop.  He  oannot  even 
go  back  withoat  treading  down  com,  but  if  he 
go  forward  he  will  tread  down  more;  and  sniely 
a  good  man  will  never  hesitate  which  course  to 
ta£s.  The  principle  against  trespass  is  a  good 
•ne^  although  he  cannot  act  upon  it  at  once. 
Having  once  diverged  into  a  wrong  path,  it  takes 
him  some  time  to  set  back  into  the  ri^t  one. 

Though  I  shouM  rejoice  to  see  the  da^  for  a 
total  ai^  universal  rejection  of  every  gram,  fila- 
ment^ and  particle  of  slave-produce,  I  am  con- 
sdons  that  to  cleanse  our.  hands  from  it,  as  a 
nation,  must  be  a  work  of  time.  But  the  nation 
is  made  up  of  individoab,  and  I  would  say  to 
each,  **  let  us  begin  at  home."  In  the  departs 
ment  of  cotton  goods,  let  every  friend  of  the 
negro  be  carefbl  to  select  the  free  description, 
and  where  it  is  not  to  be  had,  inquire  for  a  sub- 
stitute. There  is  already  some  variety  of  <  tree 
cotton  in  the  market^  and  if  we  had  never  struck 
hands  with  the  American  slaveholder,  we  should 
probably  by  this  time  have  had  a  large  supply 
from  the  ilast  and  West  Indies;  and  if  any 
deficiency  of  clothing  materials  had  still  existed, 
we  should  have  stimmated  the  industrial  resources 
of  Ireland  for  the  cultivation  of  flax.  The  nuns 
of  the  Ammcaa  slaveholder  would  have  oeen 
less,  but  the  poverty  of  India  and  the  destxtulion 
ot  Ireland  might  not  have  been  so  manifiest 

Consistency  is' doubtless  a  good  thing,  but  our 
inability  to  do  all  the  good  we  wish  is  but  a  poor 
excuse  for  not  dcnng  Sn  we  can.  We  shall  not 
be  held  responsible  for  that  over  which  we  have 
had  no  power.  Should  I  ever  have  a  vote  on 
the  exclusion  of  slave-gold  from  the  mint,  I  shall 
know  how  to  exercise  it ;  in  the  meiiiitime  I  shall 
have  no  great  qualms  of  conscience  about  the 
few  grains  that  may  be  rubbed  off  in  my  pocket. 
The  same  with  ornamental  woods.  Our  houses 
are  perhaps  already  furnished,  and  a  piece  of 
ftimiture  will  last  a  life-time.  It  would  do  no 
good  to  go  round  and  inquire  into  the  pedigree  of 
everv  chair  and  table,  discarding  all  of  suspicious 
origin.  Yet  if  we  ever  buy  furoiture  aflain,  con- 
nstency  requires  that  we  prefer  the  mahogany  of 
Honduras  to  that  of  the  Spanish  colonies  or  other 
dave  states.  But  the  most  strenuous  efibrts 
ought  certainly  to  be  directed  to  the  two  p^^ 
staples  of  slavery.  If  the  broad  brand  of  Euro- 
pean condemnation  could  be  stamped  on  every 
package  of  slave-ffrown  sugar  and  cotton^  there 
IS  good  reason  to  believe  tluit  slavery  in  the  west 
would  quickly  come  to  an  end ;  for  slave-labour 
would  M  rendered  so  unprofitable  that  the  system 
would  fiJl  to  pieces  by  its  own  weight. 

C. — ^I  should  like  to  know  how  you  mean  the 
public  to  discriminate  between  the  precious  and 
the  vile.  There  is  so  much  trickery  in  trade 
that  as  soon  as  ever  a  prefrrenoe  for  free  goods 
is  manifested,  there  will  be  many  oounteHbits. 
Shopkeepers  will  be  tempted  to  tell  untniJih»-» 


marks  and  labels  will  be  forged— «nd  people  will 
be  gulled  into  the  belief  that  they  are  dealins  a 
blow  at  slavery,  whilst  unconsciously  consuming 
the  productions  of  slave  countries. 

M. — ^What  eood  tjbing  is  there  that  has  not  its 
spurious  imitations  ?  Christianity  itself  has  many 
counterfeits,  yet  who  dares  to  object  to  our  Holy 
Helicon  on  this  account  f  The  obvious  remedy 
for  imposition  on  the  free-labour  purchaser, 
is  to  deal  only  with  honourable  tradesmen. 
A  disregard  of  Ihis  rule  would  lay  you  open 
to  vmay  frauds  besides  that  under  considera- 
tion.  Let  the  housekeeper  who  ^  doubts  her 
ffrooer's  testimony,  confine  her  puchasdjs  to  a  frw 
descriptions  of  gbods,  and  learn  to  distinguish 
them.  In  buying  sugar,  let  her  inquire  for  fine 
Bengal,  Dhobah>  Cossippre,  or  Chrystallised  Be- 
merara,  none  of  which  t  have  ever  seen  imitated 
in  slave-grown.  In  lump'  sugar,  let  her  ask  to 
see  the  manufacturer's  certifi^te.  Coffee  is  dif^ 
ficult  to  discriminate,  but  it  is  of  less  consequence, 
M  there  is  very  litde  slave-grown  consumed  in 
this  country.  The  free  plantation  Ceylon  is  a 
very  useful  sort,  and  to  be  found  in  most  shops ; 
it  mi^  generally  be  known  by  its  short  thick 
berries.  An  ordinary  observer  may  distinguish 
Patna  apd  Italian  rice  from  the  slave-grown 
Carolina.  No  grocer,  who  buys  his  foreign  ]»o- 
duce  in  original  packages,  need  have  much  diffi- 
culty in  identifying  the  slave-grown.  The  cus- 
tom-house papers,  furnished  to  the  person  who 
pays  the  duty,  contain  the  name  of  the  port  of 
shipment.  A  rrference  to  the  map,  and  a  elance 
at  the  list  ci  free  and  slave-produce,  whida  has 
been  widely  circulated;  will  generally  solve  the 
question.  ' 

With  respect  to  cotton,  the  evidence  is  less 
direct,  but  the  merchants,  brokers  and  agents, 
now  identified  with  the  movement,  are  exercising 
great  vigilance  against  deception^  Even  from 
America,  excellent  free  cotton  may  be  obtained 
under  the  guarantee  of  the  '<  PhiladelpUa  Free 
Produce  Association,''  whose  devoted  agent  tra> 
verses  the  sUve  States,  asaertains  which  planta- 
tions are  worked  by  free-labour^  and  sends  off 
shipments  of  untainted  produce  Arom  the  vei^ 
heart  of  the  slave  dominion.  The  question  la 
thus  agitated  on  many  southern  plantations,  but 
in  so  <men  and  bnsiness-like  a  manner,  that  the 
slaveholders  themselves  have  fiuled  to  make  a 
handle  of  it. 

All  thai^can  be  expected  of  the  consumer  is  to 
select  an  honest  tradesman,  aqd  see  that  the 
fiftbric,  whether  piece-goods  or  hosiety,  bean  the 
stamp  of  <<  free-labour,''  and  the  name  of  a  re- 
spectable manufacturer.  It  is  true  tiiat  with  the 
greatest  caution  we  may  still  be  liable  to  imposi* 
tions,  but  such  would  probably,  in  most  instances, 
be  quickly  exposed,  and  if  not,  they  would  still 
serve  to  give  prominenoe  to  the  slave  questioni 
which  is  one  great  end  of  the  free-labour  move* 
ment. 

(Tobec(»Uiitt««.) 
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Tke  New  Yock  tribmie  in  spealdiig  of  a  fiiSu» 
in  New  Jevsey,  expreflses  the  fcdlowmg  tmtbM 
sentimente  respecting  the  morality  of  men  who 
live  in  extrava^t  style,  bat  never  pay  their 
honest  debts: 

''It  is  a  lamentable  truth  that  the  pQf>iilar  mo> 
rality  in  r^;^  to  debt  and  non-payment  is  dis- 
flnuwfally  lax  in  this  Ohristiati  land.  We  have 
become  so  habituated  to  look  to  the  Jaw  for  the 
collection  of  debts,  that  most  men  have  no  idea  of 
the  pressing  obligation  to  pay  a  debt  other  than 
the  1^  obligation.  We  understand  that  a  man 
who  can't  pay  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  neglecting 
to  pay,  but  DOT  '' can't"  has  a  yerr  slippeiy  signi* 
fication.  Many  a  man  can't  pay  because  he  lives 
extravagantly^  hiring  servants  to  do  die  work 
which  belongs  to  his  sons  and  dau^tenh-^beorase 
he  lives  in  a  more  expensive  house,  and  spends 
more  mon^  for  food,  obthing,  &c.,  than  Im  has 
any  moralright  thus  todiqyoee  of.  Many  a  man 
can't  pay  because  he  does  not  half  work,  nor  exert 
himself  near  so  much  to  get  out  of  debt  as  he  did 
to  get  in.  The  man  who  can't  pay  an  honest 
debt  has  no  right  to  indulge  in  hizuriea^ke^ 
his  sons  at  college  or  his  daughters  at  the  piano. 
If  he  lives  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four  thousand 
doUars  a  year,  while  the  frugal  and  mdustrious 
importune  him  for  what  is  their  honest  due,  he  is 
an  outright  swindler,  no  matter  how  high  the 
circle  he  moves  in,  nor  how  many  chur^es  he 
belongs  to/' . 


dNCINlTATr  LAKD  AND  OIL  MANTJFACTirRB. 

We  learn  from  the  Cbcinnati  papers,  that 
there  are  upwards  of  thirty  ^ge  establishments 
in  that  city  employed  in  die  manu&cture  of  Lard 
Oil,  which  is  accomplished  by  divesting  the  lard 
of  one  of  its  oonstitu^t  parts— «tearine.  The 
largest  of  these,  whose  operations  are  probably 
more  extensive  than  any  other  in  the  United 
Sutes,  has  manu&otured  heretofoie  into  lard  ml 
and  stearine  140,000  pounds  monthly,  all  the 
year  round,  and  the  great  increase  of  hogs  for 
the  present  season  will  probably  enhurffe  that 
business  this  year  50  per  cent.  It  is  calcukted 
that  11,090,000  lbs.  hurd  will  be  run  into  lard 
oil  this  year,  two-sevenths  of  which  aggregate 
^ill  make  stearine,  the  residue  oil,  say  about 
94,000  barrels,  of  42  gaUons  each.  Much  the 
larger  share  of  this  is  of  inferior  lard,  made  of 
mast  fed  and  still  fed  hogs,  the  material,  to  a 
great  extent,  coming  from  a  distanoo— hence  the 

Gor  quality  ef  western  hurd  oil.  Lard  oU,  besides 
ing  sold  for  what  it  actually  is,  is  also  used 
for  adulterating  sperm  oil,  and  in  France  serves 
to  materially  induce  the  cost  of  olive  oil,  the  skill 
of  the  French  diemists  enabling  them  to  incor- 
porate from  60  to  70  per  cent,  d  lard  oil  with 
that  of  the  olive.  There  is  also  an  establishment 
in  that  city  which,  besides  putting  up  hams^  &c., 
is  extensively  engaged  in  extracting  the  grease 
from  the  rest  of  the  hog,  and  will  probably  this 


year  operate  in  this  way  <»  30,000  h<^.  Ithas 
seven  large  circular  taidu,  six  of  tsapaci^to  hdd 
each  15,000  lbs.,  and  one  6,000  lbs.  These  r^ 
ceive  the  entixe  carcase,  with  the  exception  of  thft 
hams,  and  the  mass  is  subjected  to  stsam  process, 
under  a  pressure  of  70  lbs.  to  the  square  indi,. 
the  effect  of  which  operation  ia  to  seduce  tiia 
whole  to  one  consistence,  and  everv  bene  to 
powder.  The  fri  is  drawn  off  by  cocks^  and  the 
residuum,  a  mere  earthy  substance,  is  taken  awa^ 
for  manure.  Bwdes  the  hogs  which  roach  this 
frctonrin  entire  carcases,  the  great  mass  of  heads^ 
ribs,  baok-bdMS,  tail-pieces,  feet  and  other  fcrin* 
mings  of  the  hogs  cut  up  at  different  pork-hou8es» 
are  subjected  to  the  same  process,  in  order  to  ex- 
trect  every  particle  of  grease.  This  concern 
alone  is  expected  to  turn  out  this  season  8,600,000 
lbs.  of  lard,  iive-aizths  of  which  is  No.  1.  Sis 
hundred  hogs  daily  pass  through  these  tanks  one 
day  with  another. 

The  stearine  expressed  from  the  laid  is  used  to 
make  candles,  by  being  subjected  to  hydranlio 
pressure,  by  which  tluee^ighths  of  it  is  d]»> 
charged  as  an  impure  oleine ;  .this  last  is  eai> 

Soyed  in  the  manu&cture  of  soap.  3,000,000 
ft  of  stearine  have  been  made  in  one  year  into 
candles  and  soap  in  these  frctories,  and  they  can 
make  6,000  lbs:  of  candles  per  average  day 
throughout  the  year. — Farmer  nmd  Mechamic. 


THS  VOYTVBL  OV  TBTTTH., 

A  philosopher,  alike  distinguished  for  genius 
and  profound  and  varied  leaning,  once  said  :-* 
^'  Christianity  alone  can  effect  the  universal  bro- 
therhood of  nations,  and  bind  the  human  famil j 
together  in  a  rational,  that  is,  a  free  moral  soci* 
ety."  He  had  watched  the  tide  of  human  affirirs, 
and  observed,  with  disappointment  and  regret^ 
how  many  effi>rts  to  bunt  the  bonds  of  qipressioB 
and  despotism  had  proved  abortive.  He  had  seen 
the  ardent  aspintimia  of  enslaved  thousands  to  bo 
free,  and  hiseenoous  heart  throbbed  with  intense 
emotion,  in  the  prospect  that  their  hopes  would 
soon  be  realised.  But  speedily  the  light  whidli 
glimmered  on  their  pathway  was  quendned;  their 
ardour  was  cooled,  their  plans  frustrated,  and 
again  they  were  trodden  down  by  the  iron  heel  of 
oppression.  This  man,  like  a  true  philosopher, 
began  to  investigate  the  causes  which  led  to  such 
disastrous  results.  After  long  and  patient  in- 
quiry he  discovered,  as  he  thought,  the  true  rea- 
son. He  saw  that  there  was  more  of  passion  than 
principle  mingled  in  tiiese  conflicts;  that  some 
confounded  literty  with  licentiousness,  and  sought 
a  change  in  their  social  condition,  without  rea- 
pect  to  those  sreat  axioms,  those  fundamental 
prindplea  whi^  lie  at  the  foundation  of  a  safe 
and  well  orfluniaod  society.  This  led  to  a  full 
conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  remark  we 
have  quoted.  None  more  truly  than  our* 
selves,  rejoice  in  the  spread  and  the  triumph  of 
,  liberty.    Wo  anticipate  with  the  highest  exulta* 
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tion  the  time  when  the  flong  of  jubilee, shall  be 
heard  on  eveiy  moontain  top  and  in  ereiy  valley : 
when  men  shall  rise  to  the  true  dignity  of  their 
intelleetoal  and  moral  nature/ and  the  nations  of 
the  earth  shall  be  one  vast  brotherfabod  bound  to- 
other by  ties  never  to  be  severed.  To  the  ques- 
tion, how  shall  these  discordant  elements,  as  they 
now  exist,  be  harmonised,  we  are  free,  to  answer 
that  our  only  hope  is  in  the  ameliorating,  purify- 
ing, elevatbg,  and  restraming  influences  of  Ohristi- 
anity. — J\r&rlh  Amenean  and  United  Siaie$  Gaz- 
zOie. 


thev  all  unite  in  the  confident  opnion  that  |cold 
will  be  found  it  great  abundance  in  Oregon.-— 
Oregcn  Sptdaior. 


ORIGON  MmUAL  WBAXiTH. 

Iron  ore  is  known  to  exist  in  the  country.  It 
is  said  that  there  is  an  extensive  bed  of  good  pipe 
Ore  ten  miles  below  the  city,  and  one  mile  nrom 
the  Willamette  river.  Other  beds  of  iron  ore, 
more  or  less  extensive,  are  said  to  have  been  dis- 
covered. Extensive  beds  of  rich  lead  ore  have 
been  discovered  in  difierent  portions  of  the 
territory.  Black  lead  of  superior  quality'  is 
known  to  exist  in  abundance  in  the  middle  por- 
tion of  Oregon,  between  the  Cdumbm  and  the 
British  possessions.    Copper  of  a  very  pure  quali- 

?r  is  said  to  exist  in  the  Wetitem  portion  of  the 
erritory,  between  the  British  possessions  and  the 
Columbia.  Eastern  and  northeastern  Oregon 
abound  in  granite  and  marble.  Sandstone  is 
found  in  different  portions  of  the  countrv,  some 
beds  of  which  are  sufficiendy  hard  for  building 
purposes,  while  others  are  soft.  Limestone  is 
also  found  in  different  portions  of  the  country. 
Stone  coal  has  been  discovered  in  several  places  at 
the  foot  of  the  Cascade  mountains  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Columbia,  on  the  Cowlitz  river, 
on  the  Columbia  in  Catalamet  bav,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  coast,  about  70  mues  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia.  The  coal  from  these' 
localities  has  been  but  imperfectly  tested.  .  A 
good  article  of  coal  exists  in  abundance  on  Van* 
couver's  Island,  and 'the  same  vein  crops  out  on 
the  coast  south  of  the  49th  parallel 

Platinum  is  said  to  exist  in  vast  quantities  in 
the  Flathead  country,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Fort  Okanagan. 

Gold  lias  been  discovered  in  several  different 
places  in  Oregon,  but  nowhere  as  yet  in  great 
abundance.  Within  the  last  three  weeks  gold 
has  been  discovered  on  the  Santiam  river,  a  tri- 
butary of  the  Willamette,  taking  its  rise  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mount  Jefferson.  Some  per- 
sons engaged  in  gold  digging  on  the  Santiam  are 
makinff  $1  per  day,  and  think  the  prospect  ffood 
for  fincUing  the  gold  considerably  abundant  when, 
fk'om  the  disappearance  of  the  snow,  they  shall  be 
able  to  penetrate  into  the  mountains.  We  have 
conversed  with  several  who  have  returned  from 
the  California  gold  mines,  and  all  agree  in  ascrib- 
ing a  striking  similarity  in  the  geographical  char 
racter  of  several  portkms  of  Eastern  and  Southern 
Oregon  and  the  gold  regions  of  Califomiai  and 


THE  USE  or  TEUITS  AND  TEGXTABLBS. 

As  the  question  whether  the  use  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  may  be  jtoudently  indulged  in  in  those 
districts  where  the  cholera  prevails,  is  an  impor- 
tant ohe,  tibe  following  remarks  on  the  subject 
may  with  propriety  be  submitted  to  our  readers. 

The  idea  of  rejecting  wlMdesome  ripe  fruits  and 
vegetables  is  ridiculous.  Eat  them  at  proper 
times  and  in  moderation,  and  they  will  prove 
salutary*  Some  persons  cannot  eat  vegetables  in 
ordinary  times  without  suffering  frum  flatulence. 
Of  course  they  should  avoid  then^  during  cholera. 
The  danger  n  from  excess.  People  sometimes 
for;^  tbtt  vegetables  are  nutritious;  they  eat 
their  fiill  allowance  of  meat  and  bread,  and  the 
potatoes,  tomatoes,  onions,  beets,  &c.,  they  then 
stuff  themselves  with,  are  just  so  much  extra-^ 
more  than  nature  needs,  or  can  well  digest 

As  to  ripd  fruits — nspberries,  Mackberries, 
apples,  and  peaches— they  are  wholesome,  at  the 
right  time.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
they,  too,  require  digestion.  They  donH  evapo- 
rate in  the  stomach,  nor  aie  tiiey  absorbed.  They 
are  digested.  After  a  man  has  eaten  a  full  meal, 
and  the  process  of  digesdon  is  going  on,  let  him 
take  a  slice  of  the  best  baked  bre»d  and  the  sweet- 
est butter,  and  the  chances  are,  that  if  at  all 
dinKMsed  to' dyspepsia,  it  will  disorder  the  process, 
and  directljrrun  into  a  state  of  deeompositioD. 
Acidity,  pain,  distention,  oppression,  disturbed 
bowel^  will  probably  result.  And  yet,  good 
bread  is  not  poison :  it  has  been  eaten  out  of  sea- 
son. People  seem  to.  think,  however,  that  thev 
can  take  fruit  at  any  time,  even  when  the  stomach 
is  heavily  engaged  with  the  disposition  of  an  am- 
pie  meal.  !ni^  cram  themselves  with  apples  or 
peaches  just  when  the  notion  seises  them,  and 
then,  if  decomposition  should  take  the  place  of 
digestion,  and  the  overtasked  stomadi  get  rid  of 
the  indigested  n^ass  by  throwing  it  off  upon  the 
bowels,  Siereby  occasioning  diarrhoea,  they  blame 
the  Creators's  gifts,  inst^  of  their  own  folly 
in  abusmg  them.  It  was  not  the  apple  that  did 
the  mischief,  it  was  the  eating  of  it  at  the  wrong 
time.  There  is  a  time  to  eat  apples,  and  &ere  is 
a  time  to  let  them  alone.  Eiuer  make  fruit  a 
part  of  the  meal,  usbg  it  as  a  dessert,  or,  take  it 
after  the  stomach  has  completed  the  process  of 
digestion,  and  has  nothing  else  to  do  than  to  make 
a  good  report  of  whatever  may  be  referred  to  it.— 
JAdiofUuEriL 


BREAD  STUffS  OF    THE  UNITED  STATES. 

A  scientific  report  on  this  subject  by  Professor 
Lewis  C.  Beck,  of  Rutgers  College,  giving  the 
results  ci  some  experiments  made  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  Federal  Gk>vemment,  has  recently 
been  published,  and  we  are  indebted  to  the  polite 
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attention  of  the  author  for  a  copy  of  it.  It  10  a 
.  yalaable  docoment  on  a  topic  of  general  interest. 
The  fact  that  we  sent  forty-three  millions  of  dol- 
lars' worth  of  food  to  relieve  a  fiunine  in  Europe 
in  a  single  year — great  as  the  amount  really  is — 
dwitkdles  nevertheless  into  insignificance  when 
compared  with  the  profuse  abundance  we  enjoy 
at  home.  The  aggregate  amount  of  theagriciu- 
tnral  products  ofthe  United  States^  convertible 
into  breadstuff  or  its  substitutes,  upon  an  average 
of  three  or  four  yean,  is  about  900  millions  of 
bushels,  of  which  nearly  one  half  is  Indian  com. 
The  quantilnr  of  wheat  may  be  put  down  at  100 
millions  of  bushels.  The  whole  amount  of  this 
vast  aggregate  product  required  for  home  con- 
sumption does  not  probably  exceed  800  millions. 
Of  course  the  immense  surplus  is*  subject  to  ex- 
portation j  so  that  it  is  not  too  much  to  assume 
that  pur  country  is  destbed  to  be  the  granaiy  of 
the  world. 

In  view,  then,  of  the  maenitude  and  impor- 
tance of  this  great  national  interest^  the  late 
Commissioner  of  Patents  did  well  to  make  it  the 
subject  of  special  scientific  research ;  and  he  hap- 
pily selected  a  gentleman  every  way  qualified  fur 
the  task,  to  ascertain  how  the  intri^sic  value  of 
.the  various  breadstufls  may  be  determined,  their 
injury  suarded  against,  and  their  adulterations 
detected. 

Professor  Beck  received  the  ^[ypointment  b 
April  of  last  year,  and  his  experiments  thus  &r 
have  been  confined  to  wheat  and  wheat  floiir, 
which  constitute  the  subject  of  the  report  before 
us.  Indian  com  aad  meal,  which  have  now  be- 
come such  important  articles  of  export,  will  re- 
ceive due  attention  in  the  course  of  his  researches. 
JjX  entering  upon  the  acubject  of  his  present  re- 
port, his  fint  ooject  was  to  ascertain  the  amount 
of  water  in  different  kinds  of  wheat  and  flour,  for 
all  contain  water  in  greater  or  lesser  quantities. 
Its  amount  is  greater  in  cold  countries  than  in 
warm* 

In  Alsace,  from  16  to  20  per  cent. 
In  Ei^land,  from  14  to  17  per  cent. 
In  United  Stotes,  from  12  to  14  per  cent 
In  Africa  and  Sicily,  from  9  to  11  per  cent 
This  accounts  for  the  fi^t  that  the  same  weight 
of  Southern  flour  yields  more  bread  than  Northern. 
English  wheat  yields  13  pounds  more  to  the 
quarter  than  Scotch.  Alabama  flour,  it  is  said, 
yields  20  per  cent  more  than  that  of  Cincinnati. 
And  in  general,  American  flour,  according  to  the 
authority  of  one  of  the  most  extensive  London 
bakers,  absorbs  8  or  10  per  cent  more  of  its  own 
weight  of  water,  in  being  made  into  bread,  Ihan 
the  English.  The  English  grain  is  fuller  and 
rounder  than  the  American,  bemg  in  truth  puffed 
up  with  moisture*  All  this  is  accounted  for  by 
temperature.  The  warmer  the  country^  the  more 
is  the  water  dried  out  of  the  grain  before  it 
ripens,  and  hence,  when  made  into  bread,  it 
absorbs  more  water  again;  and  is  therefore  more 
valuable. 


Wat^  also  unfits  it  for  preservation.  The 
books  of  a  single  inspector  m  JS[ew  York  city 
showed  that  in  1847  he  inspected  218,679  bar- 
rek  of  sour  and  musty  flour.  In  his  opinion  the 
loss  on  these  was  $250,000.  Every  year  the 
total  loss  in  the  United  States,  from  moisture  in 
wheat  and  flour,  is  estimated  from  $3,000/)00 
to  $6,000,000 1  To  remedy  this  great  evil,  the 
grain  should  be  well  ripened  before  harvesting, 
and  well  dried  before  being  stored  in  a  ^ood  dry 
granary.  Afterward,  in  grinding  and  m  tnms- 
porting,  it  should  be  carefully  protected  from  wet^ 
and  the  flour  be  kept  from  exposure  to  the  atmos- 
phere. The  best  precaution  is  kiln  diying.  By 
this  process  the  whoat  and  flour  are  passed  over 
iron  plates  heated  by  steam  to  the  boiling  point 
From  each  barrel  rf  flour  16  or  17  pounds  of 
water  are  thus  expelled,  leaving  still  4  or  6  per 
cent  in  the  flour,  an  amount  too  smijl  to  do 
mjuiy. '  If  all  the  water  be  expelled,  the,quality 
of  the  fiour  is  deteriorated. 

The  mode  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  water 
in  flour  is  this.  Take  a  small  sample,  say  6 
ounces,  and  weigh  it  carefrdly.  Put  it  in  a  dry 
vessel,  which  should  be  heated  by  boiling  water. 
After  6  or  7  hours  weich  it  carefully,  until  il 
loses  no  more  weight  Its  loss  of  wei^t  shows 
the  original  amount  of  water.^ 

The  next  object  of  Professor  Beck  was  to 
ascertain  the  amount  of  gluten  in  the  various 
samples  of  flour.  Gluten  is  an  adhesive,  pasty 
mass,  and  consists  of  several  different  principles, 
though  its  constitution  has  not  yet  been  satisfiu)* 
torily  determined.  It  is  diiefly  the  nutritious 
portion  of  the  fiour.  The  remaining  principles 
are  mostly  starch,  sugar  and  gum.  These  three 
latter  have  been  thought  not  to  be  nutritious,  but 
this  is  probably  an  error.  On  an  average,  their 
relative  amounts  in  100  parts  are  abcmt  as 
follows : 


ATerage. 

Kubuta  Wkwl,  tlMbnt. 

Water    .    .    .    13 

12 

Gluten  ...    12 

16 

Starch    ...    67 

60 

Sugar  and  pun      8 

9 

100  97 

The  professor  examined,  according  ta  the  pro- 
sent  report,  33  different  samples,  mm  different 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Europ^  and  he 

S' ves  the  preference  to  the  Kubanka  variety  from 
e  South  of  Eussia.  There  would  probably  be 
a  prejudice  against  it  in  this  country,  from  the 
natural  yellowish  hue  of  its  flour  and  bread. 

The  process  for  determining  the  relative  amount 
of  gluten,  starch,  sugar  and  gum  is  this :  Put  a 
few  ounces  of  flour,  carefully  weighed,  in  a  cotton 
or  linen  cloth.  Pour  cold  water  upon  it  and 
work  up  the  dough  with  the  fingers.  AH  except 
the  gluten  strains  through  the  cloth.  This  is 
then  dried  and  weighed. 

The  gum  and  sugar  become  dissolved  in  the 
water,  but  the  starch  settles  at  the  bottom  of  th% 
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TeaseL  This  water  is  poured  off  end  the  staroh 
is  thns  obtained,  and  may  be  weighed.  The 
water  is  ne^t  evaporated,  and  the  gum  and  suffar 
also  obtained  in  a  dry  state  for  weighing.  This 
is  not  a  perfect  method;— other  nieth(^  more 
complicate  give  different  results;  but  this  is 
sufficiently  aoourate  in  a  practical  way  for  ascer- 
taining the  relative  values  of  different  specimens. 

The  report  contains  some  valuable  remarics  on 
agriculture  in  general.  The  inquiry  is  not  simply 
how  productive  a  field  may  be  made,  however 
inlportant  that  may  be,  but  concerns  also  the  aui 
of  such  production.  A  man  may  astonish  the  coun- 
try by  the  mat  abundance  of  his  crops,  and  yet 
become  J[>aiu^ru[^  with  his  great  returns, — simply 
because  they  cannot  repay  their  cost  The  ques- 
ticms  therefore  of  economy  of  .measures,  and  eco- 
nomy of  treatment,  are  of  ihe  first  importance. 
It  shwdd  be  known  also  that  when  raisod  on'  a 
rich  soil  it  is  more  nutritions,  taking  the  same 
quantity,  than  that  raised  on  poor  oound. 

We  hope  these  inquiries  will  oe  continued 
without  delay.  As  yet,  after  so  few  months' 
labour,  th^y  are  merely  preliminary.  Professor 
Beck  has  given  abundant  proof  of  his  ability  to 
pursue  the  subject,  in  his  noble  report  on  the 
mineralojsy  of  Nqw  York,  and  his  valuable  works 
on  chemistry  and  botany ;  and  w;o  may  reasonably 
anticipate  that  his  researohes  in  organic  analysis 
vnll  be  entitled  to  a  place  with  those  of  Professor 
Horsford,  of  Cambridge,  or  of  Professor  Norton, 
of  Yale. — Jfewark  Daily  MvertUer. 

An  esHmate  ofjhe  Crops  of  the  United  States 
ae  per  Report  of  the  Patent  office^  1847* 

Indian  com— bushels,  639,350,000 

Wheat,               «  114,246,500 

Oats,                   "  167,867,000 

Rye,                   ^'  29,222,700 

Buckwheat,         "  11,673,500 

Barley,               "  6,649,950 


Potatoes 


868,008,650 
100,366,000 


Total, 


968,373,660 


Hay, 

Hemp, 

Tobacco, 

Ootton, 

Rice, 

Sugar, 

Silk  Cocoons, 


tons, 

it 

pounds, 
pounds. 


13,819,900 

27,750 

220,164,000 

1,041,600,000 

103,040,500 

824,940,600 

404,600 


Number  of  persons  who  emigrated  from  Europe 
and  arrived  in  the  United  States  in  the  year  1847* 
300,000,  and  in  the  year  1849,  probably  360,000. 

Seneca,  says,  ^'a  great  deal  of  wickedness 
would  be  prevented,  if,  as  men  are  about  to  sin, 
one  single  witness  were  to  stand  by."  It  would, 
therefor^;  bo  a  profitable  exercise  for  a  person 


tempted  to  do  evil>  to  pause  and  consider,  whether 
he  would  yield  to  the  temptation,  if  tiie  friend 
whom  he  of  all  others  thinks  the  most  worthy  of 
his  regard,  were  present :  if  then  the  eye  of  a 
fellow  mortal  would  deter  him;  atill  more  might 
the  consideration,  that  all  ^our  actions  are  naked 
and  bare,  before  that  omnipreseniBemg,  on  whose 
fisvour  jdepends  our  piQace  m  time  and  in  eternity. 
— Ditfwyn. 

SINQULAil  FROJILB. 

A  traveller  who  virated  the  White  ttountains  in 
New  Hampshire,  during  the  summer,  gives  the 
foUowingaccount  of  a  singular  appearance  which 
he  witnessed  on  his  return  from  the  summit  of 
the  mountain.  The  artide  is  extracted  from  the 
Massachusetts  Spy. 

.  After  dinner  we  were  impatient  to  pay  our 
respects  to  the  '<01d  Man  of  the  Mountains.'' 
The  Major,  acting  as  guide,  led  the  way  to  a 
small  lake  about  one  hundred  rods  south  of  the 
house,  which,  he  said,  was  the  old  man's  fishing 
pond.  Here  he  directed  us  to  look  high  up  the 
mountfdn,  and  see  one  of  the  wonders  of  tiie  world. 
We  had  heard  much  of  the  old  man,  but  were 
not  prepared  for  the  shock  and  sensation  of  awe 
we  experienced  at  first  beholding  him.  We  had 
supposed  we  should  see  a  combination  of  rocks 
on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  which,  by  the  aid  of 
the  imagination,  could  be  made  to  bcttr  some  re- 
semblance to  ''  a  fine  old  gentleman.^'  Judge  of 
our  surprise  when  we  beheld  a  most  perfect  pro- 
file of  the  human  face,  forehead,  eyebrows,  nose, 
mouth,  ton^e  between  the  li^,  (which  are  partly 
open,  as  if  m  the  act  of  speaking),  chin  and  neck, 
with  ''Adam's  Apple"  distincUy  visible  upon  it. 
The  length  of  the  head  from  the  top  of  the  fore- 
head to  the  lower  part^  of  the  chin  is  said  to  be 
eighty  feet.  The  appearance  to  the  spectator  is 
colossal,  and  measured  by  the  eye  where  we  stood, 
more  tium  half  a  mile  distant,  apparentiv  about 
four  f0et  in  length.  It  stands  in  bold  relief 
against  the  sky,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
mountain^  about  1200  feet  above  the  road,  and 
looks  out  into  the  southeast  over  a  deep  valley 
below,  with  an  expression  <rf  countenance  so 
striking  and  so  solemn,  that,  when  once  seen,  it 
can  never  be  forgotten.  The  profile  is  produced 
by  the  jutting  out  of  five  separate  masses  of  rock ; 
first  the  helmet  on  the  crown  of  the  head )  second 
the  forehead )  third  the  nose;  fourth  the  mouth 
and  diin )  tod  fifth  the  neck.  It  is  said  the  re- 
semblance is  lost  on  approaching  the  ledge,  and 
that  it  is  not  seen  to  advantage  except  at  one 
particular  point.  A  littie  nortii  of  this  point, 
with  the  aid  of  the  imagination,  the  outlines  of 
his  servant,  wrapped  in  a  cloak,  with  a  round  hat 
on  his  head,  are  distinctiy  seen  standing  in  the 
back  ground.  Plroceeding  down  the  road,  we 
soon  came  to  a  point  where  the  figure  lost  ite 
stem  appearance,  and  assumed  that  of  a  toothless 
old  woman  in  a  mob  cap. 
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^  l%0^  ikmt  Mmk  AM  UH4f  $kall  Jtmd  me," 

Come,  wbile  the  blossome  of  thy  years  are  brightest, 

Thou  youthful  wanderer  in  a  flowery  maze; 
Come,  while  the  reetUee  heart  it  bounding  lightest. 

And  joy'<  pure  sunbeams  tremble  in  thy  ways{ 
Come,  while  sweet  thoughts,  like  summer  buds  unfold- 
ing* 

Waken  rieh  feelings  in  the  careless  breast— 
While  yet  thy  hand  the  ephenaeral  wreath  is  holding. 

Come,  and  secure  interminable  rest. 

Soon  will  the  freshness  of  thy  days  be  oirer. 

And  thy  free  buoyancy  of  soul  be  flown ; 
jNeasure  will  fold  her  wing,  and  friend  and  lover 

Will  to  the  e;nbraces  of  the  worm  have  gone  { 
Those  who  now  bless  thee  will  have  passed  for  ever ; 

Their  looks  of  kindness  will  be  lost  to  theej 
Thon  wilt  need  blslm  to  heal  thy  spirtt's  fever, 

As  thy  sick  heart  broods  over  years  to  be  I 

Come,  while  the  morning  of  thy  life  is  glowing. 
Ere  the  dim  phantoms  thou  art  chasing  die — 

Ere  th^  gav  spell,  which  earth  is  round  thee  throwing. 
Fades  like  the  crimson  Irom  a  sunset  sky. 

Life  is  but  shadow,  save  a  promise  given, 
Which  lights  up  sorrow  with  a  fadeless  ray ; 

O,  touch  the  sceptre ! — win  a  hope  in  heaven- 
Come,  turn  thy  spirit  from  the  world  away. 

Then  will  the  crosses  of  this  brief  ezistmca 

Seem  airy  nothinss  to  thine  ardent  soul. 
And,  shining  brightly  in  the  forward  distance, 

Will  of  thy  patient  race  appear  the  goal ; 
Home  of  the  weary !  where,  m  peace  reposing, 

The  spirit  lingers  in  unclouded  bliss : 
Though  o^er  its  dust  the  curtained  grave  is  closing, 

Who  would  not  early  choose  a  lot  like  this  7 

Columbian  Star, 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Eviion. — Dates  to  the  1 1th  iost.  have  been  re- 
ceived by  the  steatner  Canada.  The  cholera  con- 
tinaee  to  increase  in  London,  in  which  city  926 
deaths  from  this  disease  were  reported  for  the  pre- 
vious week. 

On  the  3d  inat.,  the  French  Minister  of  Finance 
laid  before  the  Assembly  a  statement  of  the  financial 
condition  of  tha  country,  showing  that  durinff  the 
last  ten  years  the  deficit  in  the  treasury  had  oeen 
constantly  increasing.  The  revolation  added  to  the 
ej^enditnre  of  1848  not  lees  than  265  millions  6{ 
f  raqce,  while  it  reduced  the  proceeds  of  the  indirect 
taxes  by  150  millioiiS|  the  direct  tax  of  45  centimes^ 
laid  by  the  Provisional  Government,  not  covering 
the  deficit.  The  find  deficit  in  1849  had  been  es- 
timated at  91  millions,  bat  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
carry  it  to  184  millions.  The  whole  deficit  on  the 
first  of  First  month  next  would  exceed  550  millions. 
The  expenditure  for  1850  was  &xed  at  1,590  mil- 
liens,  and  the  receipts  were  estimated  at  1.270 
miilionjL  leaving  a  deficit  of  320  millions.  To  cover 
that  difference,  ne  asked  to  be  allowed  to  negotiate 
a  loan  of  900  millions ;  to  annul  the  reserve  of  the 
sinking  fand ;  to  create  new  taxes ;  and^  in  order  to 
provide  means  to  so  on  with  the  public  works,  to 
issue  treasury  bonds  for  the  amount  which  might 
be  required. 

A  commission,  composed  of  three  cardinals  named 
by  the  Pope,  has  aesamed  the  government  at  Rmie. 
The  loqnisition  has  been  re-established,  as  has  the 
Tribansd  of  the  VicarrGeneral.  The  latter  iqetita- 
tion  appears  principally  designed  for  the  government 


of  the  cleigy,  and  it  is  asserted  that  already  fifty- 
three  priests  have  been  imprisoned  by  its  authority 
for  the  crime  of  ministerinff  to  the  wounded  re^> 
licans ;  and  also,  that  females  have  been  prohibited 
from  attending  to  the  wants  pf  the  latter  in  the 
hospitals.  Gren.  Oudinot  has  been  recalled  by  his 
government.  Garibaldi  is  said  to  be  near  Rimini, 
which  town  had  pronomiced  in  his  favoor.  It  it 
said  that  through  the  mediation  of  Endand  and 
France,  peace  Aas  at  length  been  oonoluded  be- 
tween Austria  and  Sardinia. 

The  Hungarian  army  under  Geoigey  is  soppcwed 
to  be  at  Tokay,  and  it  b  said  that  the  RnaBianshsfe 
left  Pesth  and  crossed  the  Theiss  near  Polcar.  Tho 
main  Austrian  army  has  marched  southwara  towards 
Szegedin.  The  Hungarian  garrison  at  Comom  bavo 
taken  the  town  and  fortress  of  Raab,  with  a  large 
quantity  of  military  supi|plies.  The  Russian  army 
in  soutnem  Transylvania,  after  advancing  from 
Cronstadt  through  Uermanstadt,  has  been  defeated 
and  driven  badL  by  Gen.  Besa,  who  has  letaksD 
both  these  towna. 

Cholsiia.— New  York,  21et  inst.,  70  cases,  30 
deaths;  22d,  45  cases,  20  deaths;  28^,  64  cases,  26 
deaths;  24th,  52  cases,  17  deaths;  25th,  19  deathff, 
(cases  not  reported;)  26th,  23  deaths;  27th,  94 
deaths.  Boston,  2l8t,  8  deaths;  22d,  13  deaths; 
2?th,  for  48  hours,  26  deaths.  For  the  week  ending 
25th,  215  deaths;  75  cholera.  Albany,  21st,  8 
cases,  %  deaths;  22d,  7  cases,  2  deaths;  24th  10 
cases,  1  death;  25th,  15  cases,  9  deaths.  Boflalo, 
2l8t,  23  cases,  6  deaths:  82d,  26  cases,  18  deaths; 
24th,  43  esses,  17  deaths;  27th,  for  48  hoars,  64 
cases,  80  deaths.  Rochester,  20th,  4  deaths;  2l8t, 
2  deaths;  24th,  5  deaths.  The  disease  has  pre* 
vailed  with  severity  at  the  manufacturing  village 
of  Birmii^ham,  near  Pittsburg,  but  is  now  abating. 
St.  Louis,  7  r  the  week  ending  19tk,  105  interments, 
5  cholem.  Cincinnati,  for  the  week  ending  23d, 
109  interments,  21  cholera.  Philadelphia,  for  the 
week  ending  35th,  248  interments;  cholera  asphyxia 
16.  cholera  mfantum  32,diarrh(Ba  12,  dysentery  46. 
Aaults  99,  children  149. 

The  na^e  of  the  individual  abducted  from  New 
Orleans,  as  mentioned  last  week,  is  Juan  Garcia 
Rey.  He  was  keeper  of  the  prison  at  Havana,  and 
having  permitted  the  escape  of  two  prisoners,  one  of 
whom  was  confined  for  political  offences^  he  him* 
self  Bed  to  New  Orleans,  from  whence  he  is  alleged 
to  have  been  forcibly  and  secrethr  taken  back  to 
Havana.  The  Spanish  consul  at  New  Orleans,  and 
four  other  nerson&  have,  after  a  long  investi^tion, 
been  bouna  over  tor  trial,  charged  with  participat- 
ing in  this  outraee.  It  appears  that  Rey  had  an 
interview  with  the  American  consul  at  Havana, 
during  which  he  declared  that  he  had  returned  fol* 
untarily,  but  that  he  subsequently  found  means  to 
inform  •  the  consul  that  this  declaration  was  made 
under  the  |hreats  of  the  officers  by  whom  he  was 
surrounded,  and  that  he  was  really  a  prisoner.  The 
result  of  this  afair  is  looked  for  with  much  interest. 

An  armed  expedition  is  said  to  be  secretly  or^ 
nizin^  in  some  of  our  chief  cities,  the  destinatioo 
of  which  is  unknown,  but  which  is  supposed  to  be 
intended  for  the  invasion  of  Cuba,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  independence  of  that  island.  The 
President  has  issued  a  Proclamationi  warning  AxQ^ 
rican  citizens  against  taking  part  in  the  ezpeditioOi 
and  instructing  government  officers  to  endeavor  to 
prevent  it  from  taking  {dace. 
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JUtTBACTB  fftOM  HBHORULS  OF  HABIA  FOX. 

(Coatlnuad  from  page  786.)  , 

1825.  Firsi  Manih  3d.  Confined  by  a  pain- 
fal  attack  of  illness,  and  my  strength  greatly  le- 
dncedy  bat  in  unutterable  kindness  sustained  in  a 
decree  of  quiet  dependence  on  the  inyisible  Arm; 
and  at  times  enabled,  through  the  power  of  re- 
deeminff  love,  to  rejoice  in  tribulation,  and  to. 
acknowledge,  that  it  is  |pod  to  be  afflided.  Took 
leave  yesterday  of  a  sailor  boy,  (the  son  of  a 
Friend,)  on  whose  account  I  had  fdt  greatly 
interested.  Gave  him,  on  paper,  a  few  friendly 
hints  for  the  regulation  of  hia  conduct^  in  a  situ- 
ation of  peculiar  danger,  from  the  temptations  to 
evil,  by  which  he  is  surrounded.  Being  First- 
day,  he  staid  our  iamily  reading,  when  tne  hun- 
dred and  seventh  psalm  was  read,  and  afterwards, 
I  was  eng^iged  to  commend  this  interestmg  little 
wanderer  to  the  care  and  keej^ng  of  the  great  and 
good  Shepherd,  in  a  few  short  petitbns.  My 
dear  sister  also  addressed  him  with  instructive 
counsel,  encouraging  his  young  mind  to  put  its 
trust  in  the  Lord. 

(Wiikoid  ijUie*)  Oontinued  more  or  less  an 
invalid,  during  the  wh<4e  of  this  month ;  and  in 
the  course  of  it,  met  with  some  things  which 
caused  me  great  pain,  from  the  ui^kindnesa  or 
ingratitude  of  a  person,  from  whom  I  had  cause 
to  expect  fiir  other  treatment.  Oh  I  that  it  may 
tend  to  deepen  me  in  that  humility  and  abased- 
ness  of  self,  of  which  I  stand  so  much  in  need. 
But,  alas!  tlie  subtihy  of  self-love,  betrays  us 
into  innumerable  evils,  and  so  artfully  winds 
itself  into  our  actions,  that  we  had  need  to  say 
more  often  than  the  day,  '^Cleanse  Thou  me  from 
secret  fiiults.'' 

Second  Month  M.  Got  to  meeting  for  the 
first  time  this  year,  and  found  renewed  cause  to 
commetnorate  the  goodness  of  Him  who  bringeth 
down  and  raiseth  upj  and  who  is  worthy  to  be 


wSt/Mt  ixk  aU  his  dispensations ;  for  we  know  that 
his  jud^ents  are  right,  and  tihat  in  very  faith- 
fulness He  doth  afflict  us ;  therefore,  we  ^teein 
all  his  preoeptS)  concerning  all  things^  to  be 
right. 

6M,  Fvfst-day.  In  ihe  evening,  heard  some 
painfiid  things,  relative  to  the  conduct  of  an  indi- 
vidcol,  on  whose  aceouiit  we  are  much  inter- 
ested ;  one/  who  possesses  many  qualities,  which, 
if  happily  brought  under  the  regulating  infiuence 
of  the  duvine  tear,  might  not  only  ^om,  but 
enrich  society^  but  who  appeara  .^be  in  great 
dancer  of  making  shipwreck  of  &ith  and  pf  a 
good  conscience,  on  the  fatal  ro^  of  sophistical 
speculatiou,  may  I  not  say,  of  a  ^ned  infidelity. 
Oh  !  that  we  maybe  favoured,  in  all  our  assoda- 
tion  with  him^  with  that  preservation,  which  only 
can  keep  us  from  the  many  transformations  of 
evil,  ana  enable  us  to  detect  tihe  fallacy  of  what 
appears  to  be  arrayejl  in  brilliant  colours.  >  ''  Set 
a  watch,  0  Lord !  before  my  mouth,  keep  the' 
door  of  my  lips/'  that  t  sin  not  with  my  tongue.  - 

Ithy  SeconMtty.  Thy  mercies,  0  Lord !  are 
new  every  morning.  How  unutterable  is  thy 
love  to  thy  poor  erring  creatures !  How  many 
gracious  means  dost  Thou  employ,  to  bring  them 
to  liie  saving  knowledge  of  Thyself !  This  morn- 
ing, we  heard  that  the  person  alluded  to  in  the 
memorandum  of  yei^rday, .  had  met  with  an 
alarmins  «;^dent,  by  the  running  away  of  a 
spirited  liorse;  but  although  so  stunned  by  the 
faU,  as  to  remain  some  time  in  an  unconscious 
state,  yet  through  the  preserving  care  of  divine 
Providen^  ^t  a  bone  is  broken,  and,  we  trusty 
no  serious  ^luury  sustained.  Oh  !  that  it  may 
be  tbo  occasi^  of  exciting  him  to  think  of  his 
ways ;  that  sdi„by  application  to  Him  who  only 
can  ^ve  the  ^jitory,  his  feet  may  be  inclined 
^unto  the  Lord's  testimonies. 

9tkf  Fourth-Jay,  Awoke  in  the  morning, 
with  a  comf(»*ting  conviction,  thai  however  the 
ways  of  man  may  be  perverted,  and  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  ^be  evil,  yet  the 
counsels  of  divine  Wisdom  are  all  fiuUifulness 
and  truth  3  that  all  his  dispensations  are  a  part 
of  a  beautiful  and  harmonious  system,  regulated 
by  an  unerring  and  meroiful  hand.  May  we  not, 
then,  renew  our  trust  and  our  confidence,  and 
remember  the  words  of  our  blessed  Lord,  "What 
I  do,  thou  knowest  not  now,  but  thou  shaltknow 
hereafter.''    Went  to  meeting,  where  there  was 
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an  awfal  feeling  of  the  importanoe  of  prepumtion 
for  the  solemn  and  final  change,  seeing  we  'Iehow 
neithcnr  the  day  nor  the  honr,  wherein  the  Son  of 
man  eometh.'^  In  oonyeisation  afterwards  with 
some  friendsi  suffered  myself  to  speak  with  too 
much  warmth,  on  a  subject  of  moment  to  them, 
which  it  appeared  to  me,  tl^ey  treated  too  lightly. 
Begretted  afterwards  the-  manner  of  spe&ing, 
though  I  fblt  relieted^  in  some  degreCi  by  th^^ 
diiscbtrge  of  a  duty. 

Letter  to  two  of  her  friends,  dated  Third  Month 
26/A,  1825,  being  the  anniversary  of  her  own 
and  her  correspondent's  birth. 

There  is  something  so  interesting  in  the  return 
of  a  period  important  to  us  all,  that  it  feels  like 
a  part  of  the  duty  of  it,  to  remember  these,  who, 
through  most  of  the  past  years  of  life,  haye  been 
numMred  amongst  my  loved  and  valued  friends. 
Well,  many  swiftly  revolving  suns  have  rolled 
over  us,  and  where  are  we  now?  Perhaps,  this 
is  the  inquiry  that  befits  this  solemn  season,  for 
such  it  must  be  to  all  who  feel  the  awfulness  of 
life, — ^the  value  of  the  gift,  and  the  uncertainty 
of  its  continuance,  ^f  we  look  back  upon  the 
path  we  have  trodden,  what  a  multitude  and 
variety  of  reflections  crowd  upon  the  mind  !  whe- 
ther we  look  at  the  pleasures  tasted, — ^the  sorrows 
dispensed, — ^the  danger^  that  have  been  escaped, 
or  the  countless  mercies  which  >  have  so  strewed 
our  patJi,  that,  amidst  all  the  vicissitudes  of  day 
and  night,  summer  and  winter,  we  may  well  ex- 
claim, "  Thou  crownest  the  year  with  thy  good- 
ness, and  thy  paths  drop  fiitness.''  And  now, 
what  shall  we  render  to  the  great  Oiver  for  all 
his  benefits?  Shall  we  not  take  tbe  offered  cup 
of  salvation,  mingled,  as  it  is, .  by  the  hand  of 
infinite  wisdom  and  perfect  love,  and  call  upon 
his  name?  The  cup  which  our  Heavenly  Father 
is  pleased  to  give  us,  shall  we  not  dnnk  it,  of 
whatever  ingredients  composed  ?  He  knows  best 
what  is  most  salutary,  and,  like  a  skilful  physi- 
cian, proportions  and  modifies  the  medicine,  ac- 
cording to  every  yarying  case  and  circumstance; 
designing,  in  all  things,  to  accomplish  the  great 
work  of  our  purification  from  those  earthly  mix- 
tures, which  impede  the  communion  ff  the  soul 
with  her  holy  Creator.  Oh,  then  ! .  may  we  yield 
ourselves,  fmly,  passively,  unreservedly,  to  the 
discipline  of  the  divine  hand ;  accounting  it  an 
unspeakable  favour  to  be  chastened  by  one  who 
knoweth  our  frame,  and  remembereth  that  we  are 
dust,  and  whose  £itherly  compassions  fiiil  not. 
Hay  we  be  willing,  not  only  to  yield  ourselves  to, 
but  patiently  to  abide  under,  the  forming  hand ; 
and  then  we  shall  assuredly  know,  that  He  who 
will  noft  break  the  bruised  reed,  nor  quench  the 
smoking  flax,  is  still  able  to  bring  forth  judgment 
unto  victory,  in  sU  those,  who,  in  child-like  sim- 
plicity, depend  upon  Him,  and,  in  unquestioning 
obedience,  seek  to  follow  Him.  ....  1 
know  not^  what  inay  be  your  present  feelings; 


but  in  tender  affection,  and  with,  I  trust,  some 
sense  of  my  own  lamentable  weakness,  it  seemed 
in  my  heart  to  desire,  that  we  may  all  be  encour- 
aged to  press  after  that  which  is  most  excellent^ 
and  which  only  wiU  endure  the  storms  and  tem- 
pests of  time.  These  we  must  expect  to  attend 
our  path  through  thisworid;  and,  indeed,  it  is 
well  for  us  that  it  should  be  so,  so  inclined  are 
we  to  take  up  our  rest  amidst  the  pleasant  things 
diat  are  often  permitted  to  cheer  and  refresh  us« 
.  '•  May  the  coming  year  be  a  Beasoa 
of  renewed  endeavour,  to  devote  onrsehres  more 
fully  to  Him  who  has  led  us  about  and  instrueied 
us,  and  who  has  an  undoubted  right  to  the  pos- 
session, and  guidance,  and  diie^n  of  all  we 
have  and  are. 

Extract  of  Letter,  8M  month  81, 1826. 

It  k  a  comfort  to  feel,  £rom  time  to  time,  as 
we  pass  through  the  chequered  paths  of  life,  that 
the  tie  of  friendship  that  bound  us  early,  con* 
tinues  to  bind  us  without  slackening;  and  indeed, 
I  trust  it  strengthens,  as  years  roll  on.  May  it 
be  more  and  more  the  case,  until  we  arrive  at  the 
end  of  this  mortal  pilgrimage;  a  state  replete 
with'  sorrows  and  with  snares,  but  in  whioh, 
through  unmerited  metcy,  many  comforts  and 
enjoyments  are  permitted.  Oh  I  that  we  may, 
in  ail  things,  be  endeavouring  to  look  to  the  great 
Disposer,  who  wisely  mingles  the  cup,  and  who, 
though  it  may  at  times  consist  with  his  wisdom, 
to  ]M)ur  in  abupdanti^  what  may  seem  bitter  in- 
gre^ents,  can  make  it  of  healing  efficacy  to  the 
truly  subjected  mind;  but  indeed,  my  dear  friend, 
so  prone  are  we  to  shrink  from  every  thing  pain- 
ful, that  it  is  difficult  to  keep  in  this  passive 
state, — a  state,  however,  most  desirable  to  press 
after,  and  one,  we  must  believe,  neculiarly  accep- 
table in  the  divine  sight  Alas!  how  far  is  the 
poor  unworthy  writer  from  an  attainment,  which 
nevertheless  anpears  the  very  essence  of  relidonl 
When  shall  self  be  laid  low,  and  the  power  of  the 
Saviour  be  exalted,  in  a  heart  that  seems  at  times 
the  prey  of  the  enemy  I  But  enough  of  what 
cannot  be  cheering  to  thee,  and  is  perhaps  better 
locked  up  in  secret. 

Letter  to  a  relative.  Second  month  12th^  1826. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  be  permitted,  some  times, 
to  salute  our  dear  friends  by  the  way,  though 
we  may  have  to  commune  principally  of  our  sad- 
ness ;  but  whilst  I  write  this,  I  am  forcibly  struck 
with  the  conviction,  that  we  are  so  encompassed 
with  unmerited  blessings  and  favolirs ;  so  sur- 
rounded with  proofs  of  that  divine  care  and  con- 
descension, which  is  extended  to  the  whole  family 
of  man,  that  surely,  if  our  hearts  were  properly 
affected,  we  should  find  abundant  cause  to  rejoice 
in  the  goodness  of  Him  whose  mercies  are  new 
every  morning,  and  account  all  our  trials  and 
afflictions  real  favour?,  if  they  may  but  be  made 
instrumental;  to  being  us  nearer  and  nearer  to 
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the  mat  and  inezhanstible  Sonroe  of  perfeotion 
and  love.  Bat  how  far  lemoved  am  I  from  a 
state  of  mind,  which  appeans  so  desirable  to  >  be 
inressed  after !  but  which  can  onl;  be  wrought 
hj  the  reduction  of  fdl  that  oppoe^  itself  to  the 
divine  goremment*  Bat,  amidst  all  our  discour- 
agements, from  within  or  from  without,  may  we 
not  take  oomfortin  the  assuranee,  that  **  we  have 
not  a  High  Trieat  which  cannot  he  touched  with 
the  feeling  of  our  infirmities,'^  but  who,  having 
borne  our  natnrd,  and  been  '^  tempted  lOce  as  we 
are,  yet  without  sin,"  is  abundantly  able  and  will- 
ing to  succour  all  them  that  are  tempted ;  and 
who,  as  we  are  willing  to  come  tq  Him,  in  living 
fiuth,  will  assuredly  make  us  '^rnore  than  con- 
querors throng  Him  that  loved  us^'^  and  hath 
purchased  us  with  his  most  preeious  blood.  Oh ! 
that  we  may  withhold  nothing  He  is  pleased  ta 
call  for,  and  tiien,.I  cannot  doubt  but  He  will  be 
found  strength  in  weakness,  and  a  present  help  in 
the  hour  of  trouble.  I  have  suficred  my  pen  to 
convey  the  feelingir  that  have  presented  since  I 
sat  down,  in  the  freedom  of  tender  affection, 
greatly  desiring  that  thou  mayst  be  favoured  with 
abundant  supplies  of  that  living  virtue,  which 
can  strengthen  the  soul  for  every  good  word  and 
work,  and  sustain  it  under  every  trial,  that  in 
the  ordering  of  infinite  wisdom,  may  be  permit- 
ted. And  when  thou  art  fiivoured  to  approach 
that  sacred  place,  where  prayer  is  wont  to  be 
made,  remember  one  of  the  feeblest  and  most  un- 
worthy of  the  flock;  one,  who  in  the  pressure  of 
multiplied  infirmities,  is  often  ready  to  exclaim, — 
Surely  I  shall  one  day  fall  by  the  hand  of  the^ 
onemy;  and  inteioede,  that  when  he  cometh  in 
like  a  flood,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  may  avaifingly 
lift  up  a  standard  agunst  him.     .    •     .. 

Letter  to  two  relativee,  Second  month  21,  1826. 
So  nearly  and  tenderly  do  our  hearts  sympa- 
thize vrith  you  in  the  present  solemn  bircum- 
slAUces,  that  lanffuage  faOs  to  give  expression  to 
those  feelinn,  which^  as  it  were,  drink  up  our 
spirits ;  and  yet  we  cannot  be  easy,  without  at 
least  attempting  to  convey  to  yourselves  some 
proof  0^  our  affectionate  fellow-feeling.  To  be 
so  distant  from  you,  as  not  to  be  able  personally 
to  render  you  any  assistance,  in  a  conflict  like 
that  you  have  lately  been  called  to  sustain,  is  an 
augmentation  of  the  trial,  but  we  cannot  doubt 
your  receiving  from  those  on  the  spof,  all  that 
zriendship  can  supply ;  and  what  is  much  more, 
the  secret  support  of  that  all-sufficient  Arm  of 
power  which  is  wonderfully  extended^'for  tiie  stay 
of  those,  who  feel  it  to  be  their  only  dependence. 
To  you,  my  belored  coudns,  what  need  we  say  t 
You  know  the  aprings  of  consolation,*— you  have 
not,  now  first,  to  seek  that  refuge  which  is  the 
hiding-place  of  the  Ohristaan  in  the  hour  of  ad- 
Tersity,  but  have  proved  it,  in  davs  past,  to  bean 
nnfiuling  shelter,  a  covert  from  the  storm,  a  rock 
i^gainst  which  the  swelling  floods  of  sorrow, 
Ihopgh  they  may  be  permitted  to  rise  high,  wiQ 


not  be  suffered  to  prevail.  I  doubt  not  it  is  your 
earnest  desire  to  rest  here>  and  to  seek  after  a 
measure  of  that  hol^  resi^ation,  which  breathes, 
in  the  deep  prostration  of  the  soul,  the  accepta* 
ble  language,  <'Thy  will  be  done."  And  when 
we  turn  to  the  consideration' of  the  joy  unspeaka* 
ble  and  frdl  of  glory  into  which  those  are  entered, 
who,  through  a  course  of  years,  have  been  endea- 
vouring to  fight  the  good  fight  of  fiiith,  how 
abundant  is  the  consolation,  and  oausQ  even  of 
rejoicing  oh  their  account,  that  they  have  been 
pennitteid  to  enter  the  harbour  of  undisturbed 
rest  J  Well,  my  dear  cousins,  I  cannot  add  much; 
but  I  trust  this  will  find  you  surrounded  by  those 
who  are  peculiarlv  qualified  to  render  you  all  that 
succour,  that  can  be  ^received  thr^gh  themedium 
of  tenderly  interest^  relatives.  .  . 
Accept  aU  that  can  be  conveyed,  of  tenderestlove 
and  sympathy.        < 

[To  be  eoaUiioed.] 


For  f H«ndt'  RerJew. 

OFFbBSSXpN    01*  THB    OOLOTTBED    RAOB     U^DEB 
SANCTION  OJ  i;.AW. 

A  letter  from  a  respectable  inhabitant  of  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  recently  published  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Freeman,  gives  in  substaiiee  the  follow- 
ing account  of  a  case  which  occurred  a  few  miles 
from  that  city,  in  the  course  of  last  month.  A 
free  coloured  man,  residing  four  or  five  miles 
from  Elkton,  Maryland,  was  taken  sick,  and  sent 
for  his  son,  who  lived  in  Wilmington,  to  pay  him 
a  vimt  The  son,  as  well  as  the  father,  was  a 
freeman,  and  had  been  raised  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Elkton.  Upon  receiTing  the  message, 
this  son,  in  company  with  another  coloured  free- 
man, likewise  a  native  of  the'  same  neighbour- 
hood, took  passage  in  the  cara  to  Elkton,  wiUi 
the  design  of  proceeding  directly  to  the  abode 
of  the  sick  parent.  But^  immediately  after  leav- 
ing the  cars,  they  were  arretted  by  a  ioonstablej 
whose  name  is  given,  and  taken  before  a  magis- 
trate, who  fined  each  of  them  twenty  dollars,  for 
the  offence  of  coming  from  another  state  into 
Maryland.  As  t&ey  had  not  with  them  the 
money  to  pay  these  penalties,  they  were  commit- 
ted to  prison ;  but  next  day  some  person  had  the 
humanity  to  advanioe  the  amount  of  fine  and  costs, 
making  together  about  forty-five  dollars,  and 
procuiid  their  release.  Whether  the  coloured 
men  were  expected  to  refund  the  sum  thus  ad- 
vanced, we  are  not  informed. 

Now,  our  readers  will  naturally  inquire,  what 
would  have  been  the  result,  in  case  no  person  had 
appeared  to  pa^  liiis  demand.  An  act  of  the 
State,  passed  m  1831,  contains  the  following 
provisions, — 

''No  free  negro  or  mulatto  is  permitted  to- 
emigrate  to,  or  settle  in  this  state :  and  no  fte» 
negro  or  mulatto  belong^g  to  any  other  state, 
dialrict  or  temloxy;  is  permitted  to  come  inta 
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tlua  Btat6|  and  themn  remain  for  ihe  space  of  tea 
BUooeeBiye  days,  whether  such  free  negro  w 
mulatto  intends  setUing  in  this  state  oi^  not  3 — 
nnder  the  penalty  of  nfiby  ddlan  for  eaeh  and 
eveiy  week  such  person  oomine  into,  shall  there- 
after remain  in  this  state ;— ^e  one-half  to  tiie 
informer  and  the  other  half  to  the  sheriff  for  the 
nse  of  the  oonnty,  to  be  reooreied  on  eomplaint 
and  ^nviotioa  before  a  iu9iice  of  ih$  p&tee  of 
the  eonnty  in  whieh  he  shall  be  arrested.'' 

**  Any  free  negro  or  mulatto,  refdsing  or  neg^- 
lecting  to. pay  the  fine  above  mentioned,  shall  m 
oemmitted  to  the  gaol  of  the  oqionty,  and  shall  be 
sold  by  the  dieriff  «t  pablio  sale,  fbr  soch  .tinie 
as  may  beneoessary  to  oorer  the  aforesaid  penalty, 
first  giving  ten  days  preyioos  notioe  of  said  sale:—* 
and  the  dieHff,  after  deducting  prison  ohaiges 
and  a  commission  of  ten  per  omhm^  sludl  pay 
over  one-half  of  the  nett  proceeds  to  the  infi)nner, 
and  the  balance  he  shall  pay  over  to  the  levy 
court  or  commissioners,  as  the  case  may  be,  for 
the  use  of  the  county/' 

By  this  act  the  penalty  would  not  be  legally 
incurred  till  the  offender  had  remained  tern  days 
in  the  state.  But  in  1839  a  sup^ement  to  ihe 
act  of  1881  was  passed,  in  which  the  following 
provision  appears : 

<'Sec.  1.  After  the  passage  of  this  act,  no  free 
negro  or  mulatto,  belonging  to  or  residing  in  any 
other  state,  shall  come  into  this  state,  whether 
such  free  negro  or  mulatto  intends  settling  in  this 
state  or  not,  under  the  penalty  of  twenty  dollar 
for  the  first  offence;  and  no  free  negro  or  mulatto 
shall  come  into  this  state  a  second  time  where  he 
or  she  has  been  arrested  under  the  ]«<ovi8ioQs  of 
this  act,  under  the  penalty  of  five  hundred  dd- 
lars,  the  oneJialf  of  the  said  sum  of  five  hundred 
dollars  to  the  informer,  and  theother  half  to  the 
sheriff,  for  the  use  of  the  Colonisation  Society  of 
the  state  of  Maryland,  to  be  recovered  on  com- 
plaint and  convicticHi  before  the  county  court  of 
the  county,  or  during  tlie  recess,  the  orphans' 
court  of  said  county  in  which  he  or  she  shall  be 
arrested ;  and  any  free  negro  or  mulatto  refusing 
or  negleotiuff  to  pay  said  fine,  shall  be  committed 
to  the  jail  of  the  county,  and  shall  be  sold  by  the 
sheriff  at  public  sale,  to  the  highest  bidder,  whe- 
ther a  resident  of  this  state  or  not^  first  giving 
ten  days'  notioe  of  such  sale,  to  serve  in  the  cha- 
racter and  capacity  of  a  davo;  ajid  the  said 
sheriff,  after  deducting  prison  charges  and  a  com- 
mission of  ten  per  cent,  shall  pay  over  one-half 
of  the  nett  proceeds  to  the  informer,  and  the 
balance  he  shall  pay  over,  if  sold  in  a  county  on 
the  eastern  shore,  to  the  treasurer  of  said  shore, 
or  if  sold  in  a  county  on  the  western  shorcj  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  western  shore,  for  the  use  qf  the 
Colonisation  Society  of  the  state  of  Marvland; 
and  for  all  sums  of  money  so  received  by  tne  said 
sheriff,  his  bond  shall  be  answerable  on  his  failure 
to  pay  the  same  over,  in  an  action  at  law  in  the 
name  of  the  state  of  Maryland,  for  the  use  of  the 
parties  entitled  to  rooeive  the  same  by  this  act; 


and  all  sherifiiB  and  oonstaUes  are  hereby  required, 
to  arrest  any  free  negro  or  mulatto,  who  may 
come  into  this  state  contrary  to  the  provisions  A 
this  act,  and  all  other  pwp>ns  are  authorised  to 
arrest  any  such  free  negro  or  mulatto}  and  such 
sheriff,  constable,  or  fny  odier  person  as  may  ar- 
rest  any  free  ne(Dro  or  mulatto,  who  shall  have 
come  once  into  ^  state  contrary  to  the  provi- 
sions oS  this  act,  shall  be  entitled  to  tin  penalty, 
of  twenty  dollars  hereby  inflicted,  to  be  recovered 
on  oomplfdnt  and  eobviction  as  before  stated,  and 
such  free  negro  or  mulatto  shall  pay  the  said 
penalty  of  twenty  dollars,  and  all  jail  fees  and 
expenses  incident  to  hia  or  her  arrest  and  deten* 
tion,  or  upon  his  or  her  fiulure  to  do  so,  he  or 
she  shall  be  committed  and  sold  as  herein  pro- 
vided, in  relation  to  those  who  have  incurred  the 
penalty  of  five  hundred  dollars ;  FrovMec^  thai 
if  said  negro  or  mulatto  shall  not  remove  out  of 
the  state  within  five  days  after  he  shall  have  paid 
the  said  sum  of  twenty  dollars,  he  shall  be  deem- 
ed to  have  come  a  second  time  into  the  state^  and 
shall  be  liable  as  if  he  had  so  done/* 

Such  is  the  law  in  oursbter  republic,  in  regard 
to  this  oppressed  part  of  our  race ;  and  yet  in  the 
same  act,  care  was  taken  to  prevent  white  per- 
sons coming  into,  and  travelling  through  the  state^ 
from  being  deprived  of  the  service  of  coloured 
servants,  or  attendants^  whom  they  might  wish 
to  employ.  That  suoh  laws  could  oe  enacted  in 
our  age  and  country,  may  appear  incredible ;  but 
Ttkj  readers  may  be  assured  that  the  volume 
(Latrobe's  Justices'  Practice)  containing  these 
acts  lies  before  me.  £  L. 


HALLSr's  COMET. 

Among  the  multitude  of  appearances  whiciL 
sucdeed  eeieh  other  in  their  appointed  order,  and 
of  the  times  and  manner,  of  which  the  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  astronom^enables  him  to  adver- 
tise us,  there  are  some  which  more  powerfully 
seise  upon  the  popular  mind,  as  well  by  reason  of 
their  ipfrequenoy  and  the  circumstances  which 
attend  them,  as  by  the  imaginaiy  consequences 
with  which  ignorance  and  superstition  have,  in 
times  past  and  present,  invested  them.  Among 
these,  Solar  Ecdipses had  a  prominent  place;  but  a 
still  more  interesting  position  must  be  assigned  to 
Comets. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  solar  system,  of  which 
our  phmet  forms  a  part,  consists  of  a  number  of 
smaller  bodies  revolving  in  paths,  which  are  very 
neaorly  circular,  round  the  great  mass  of  the  sun 
placed  in  the  centre.  These  paths,  or  orbits,  are 
very  nearly  in  the  same  plane;  tiiat  is  to  say,  if 
the  earth,  for  example  be  conceived  to  be  moving 
on  a  flat  surface)  extending  as  well  beyond  ite 
orbit  as  within  it,  then  the  other  planets  never 
depart  much  above  or  below  this  plane.  A  speo- 
tator  placed  upon  the  eardi  keeps  within  his  view 
each  dP  the  otherplanets  of  the  system  throughout 
nearly  the  whole  of  its  course.    Indeed,  there  is 
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Ho  port  of  the  orbit  of  any  planet  in  wUcli,  ^ 
stme  Hme  or  other,  it  mav  not  be  seen  from  the 
earth.  Every  point  of  the  path  of  eaeh  planet 
can  therefore  be  obeerved;  and  although  witiioat 
muting  for  such  observation  its  course  might  be 
determined,  jet  it  is  material  here  to  attend  to 
the  fact^  that  the  whole  orbit  may  be  submitted 
to  direct  observation.  The  different  planets  also 
present  peculiar  features  by  which  ^oh  may  be 
distinguished.  Thus  iihey  are  observed  to  be 
spherSal  bodies  of  various  magnitudes.  The 
surfaces  of  some  are  mariced  by  pecmliar  modes  of 
light  and  shade,  which,  although  variable  and 
shifting,  still,  in  efu^h  case,  pMsees  some  prevail- 
'  ing  aaapermanioit <diacacfers  by  whiok  the  identity 
of  the  object  may  be  cstablilriied,  even  were  ihen 
no  other  means  of  determinrng  it  .Hie  suUr  is  the 
common  centre  of  attraction,  lihe  physical  bond 
by  which  this  planetary  &inily  are  united,  and 
prerented  from  wandering  independently  through 
the  abyss  of  space.  Eacn  phmet  thus  revolving 
in  Ml  orbit  neiuly  drcular,  has  the  same  tendency 
to  fly  from  the  centre  that  a  stone  has  when  whirl- 
ed in  a  sling.  Why  then,  it  wiU  be  asked,  do  not 
the  planets  yield  to  this  natural  tendency  i  What 
enables  them  to  resist  it?  To  this  question  no 
eatis&ctoiy  answer  can  be  given ;  but  the  fact  that 
the  tendency  is  resisted,  I^ing  certain,  the  exist- 
ence of  some  physical  principle  in  which  the 
means  of  such  resistance  resides,  is  proved.  As 
the  tendency  to  fly  off  is  directed  from  the  centre 
the  sun,  the  opposmg  physical  influence  must 
comsequently  be  directed  toward  that  centre. 
Tliis  central  influence  is  what  has  been  oalled 
mvitation.  Although  we  are  still  ^orant  of 
the  nature  or  proximate  cause  of  this  force,  and 
of  its  modus  operandi,  we  have  obtained  a  pei^ 
feet  knowledge  of  the  laws  by  which  it  acts;  and 
this  is  an  that  is  necessary  or'  material  to  enable 
us  to  follow  out  its  consequences. 

Besides  these  bodies,  the  greater  part  of  which 
have  been  long  known,  and  uie  motions  of  most 
of  which  have  be^  in  some  degree  understood, 
even  from  remote  antiquity,  there  is  a  still  more 
numerous  class  of  objects,  whose  appearances  in 
the  system  were  of  sudi  a  nature  as  to  defy  the 
powers  of  philosophical  inquiry,  until  these  pow- 
ers received  that  prodigious  accession  of  force 
which  was  conferred  upon  them  by  the  discoveries 
of  Newton«  Unlike  planets,  comets  do  not  pre^ 
sent  to  us  those  individual  characters  above  men- 
tioned, by  which  their  identity  may  be  determin* 
ed«  None  of  them  have  been  satismctorily  ascer- 
tained to  be  spherical  bodies,  nor  indeed  to  have 
any  definite  shape.  It  is  certain  that  many  of 
them  possess  no  solid  matter,  but  are  mass^  con- 
sisting entirdy  of  aeriform  or  vaporous  substan- 
oes;  others  are  so  surrounded  with  this  vaporous 
matter,  that  it  is  impossible,  by  any  means^  of 
observation  that  we  possess,  to  disciover  whether 
this  vapour  enshrouds  within  it  any  solid  mass. 
The  same  vapour  which  thus  envelops  the  body, 
(if  such  there  be  within  it^)  also  conceals  from  us 


its  features  and  individual  character.  Even  the 
limits  of  the  vapour  itself  are  subject  to  great 
change  in  ^aoh  individual  comet.  Within  a  few 
days  they  are  sometimes  observed  to  increase  or 
diminish  some  hundred  fold.  A  comet  appearing 
at  distant  intervals,  presents,  therefore,  no  very 
obvious  means  of  recognition.  A  like  extent  of 
surrounding  vapour  would  evidently  be  a  &llibld 
test  of  identity ;  and  not  less  inooncluave  wtmld 
it  be  to  infer  divermty  from  a  different  extent  of 
nebulosily. 

If  a  comet,  like  a  planet,  revolved  round  the 
sun  in  an  orbit  nearly  circular,  it  ipight  be  seen 
in  every  part  of  its  path,  and  its  identity  might 
thus  be  established  independently  of  any  peculiar 
characters  in  its  appearance.  But  such  is  not  the 
course  which  comets  are  observed  to  take.  These 
bodies  usually  are  observed  to  rush  into  our  sys- 
tem suddenly  and  iin^pectedly,  from  some  parti- 
cular quarter  of  the  universe.  They  first  follow 
in  a  line  nearly  straight,  the  course  by  which 
they  entered;  and  this  course  is  commonly  direct- 
ed to  some  point  not  far  removed  from  the  sun. 
As*  they  approach  that  luminary,  their  path  be- 
comes more  and  more  curved;  the  curve  being 
concave  toward  the  sun.  Having  arrived  at  a 
certain  least  distance  from  the  centre  of  our  sys- 
tem, they  sjpkn  be^n  to  recede  from  the  sun,  and 
as  their  distance  increases,  their  path  becomes 
less  and  less  curved ;  until  at  length  they  shoot 
off  in  a  course  nearly  straight,  and  make  their 
exit  froai  our  system  towards  some  quarter  of  the 
universe  wholly  different  from  that  from  which 
they  came.  ' 

We  have  stated  that  none  of  the  planets  depart 
nrach  above  or  below  the  plane  of  the  earth's 
orbit;  it  is  qpte  odierwise  with  comets,  which  fol- 
low no  certain  law  in  this  respect.  Some  of  them 
sweep  the  system  nearly  in  the  plane  in  which 
the  planets  move;  others  rush  through  it  in 
curves,  oblique  in  various  degrees  to  this  plane; 
while  some  move  in  planes  perpendicular^  to  it. 
The  planets  also  move  round  th&  sun  all  in  one 
direction.  Comets,  on  the  other  hand,  move,  some 
in  one  direction  an4  some  in  another. 

On  the  appeamee  of  a  comet,  the  first  ques* 
tion  which  presents  itself  to  the  astronomical  in- 
quirer is,  whether  tiie  sameoomet  has  ever  appeared 
beforef  and  the  only  means  which  he  possesses  of 
answering  this  inquiry  is,  by  ascertaining,  from 
such  observations  as  may  be  made  during  its  ap- 
pearance, the  exact  path  it  foUows;  and  this  being 
known,  to  discover,  by  the  principles  of  geometry, 
the  nature  of  its  orbit. 

But  a  diflicultY  of  a  peculiar  nature  obstructs 
the  solution  of  this  question.  So  small  a  part  of 
the  entire  orbit  is  described  in  which  the  comet 
is  visible,  that  orUts  of  widely  different  natures 
may  ooincide  within  the  limits  pf  unavoidable 
error  in  the  observations ;  and  hence  the  astrono* 
mer  may  be  unable  to  determine  whether  the 
comet  moves  in  an  elliptical  orUt,  or  in  one  of 
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those  come  ■eetiona  which  neyer  ipetum  into  them- 
aelves. 

There  is,  nevertheless  a  c^tUin  de^e  of  defi- 
Bitenesfr  in  the  observed  course  oi  the  body, 
which^  although  insufficient  to  enable  us  to  say  what 
the  nature  of  the  entiie  orbit  may  be^  is  still  suffi- 
ciently exact  to  enable  us  to  recognize  any  other 
comd^  which  moves,  while  visible,  nearly  in  the 
same  course.  If  then,  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain 
time,  a  comet  should  be  found  following  that 
course,  there  would  be  a  strong  presumption  that 
it  is  the  ^ame  comet  returning  again  to  our  sys- 
tem, after  haviug  ttratersed  the  invisible  nart  of 
its  orbit.  This  probability  would  be  strengthened, 
if,  on  the  two  occasions,,  the  body  should  present 
a  similar  appearance;  although  this  is  not  essen- 
tial to  the  ictentity,  since,  as  nas  been  stated,  the 
same  comet  is  oliserved  to  undergo  considerable 
changes,  even  during  a  single  appearance. 

The  time  between  the  appearances  of  comets 
following  nearly  the  same  path  bein^  noted,  the 
interval — the  identity  of  the  bodies  bemg  assumed 
— ^must  either  consist  of  &sin^e  period,  or  of  two 
or  more  complete  periods.  The  epoch  which  is 
usually  taken  as  the  commencement  of  a  new 
revolution  being  the  instant  of  time  at  which  the 
comet  is  at  its  least  distance  from  the  sun,  the 
place  of  the  comet  at  that  moment  is  called  its 
perihelion*  The  period  of  a  comet  may,  there- 
fore, be  defined  to  oe  the  interval  of  time  between 
two  successive  arrivals  at  its  perihelion. 

Having  succeeded  in  identifying  the  path  6t 
any  two  comets,  we  are  then  in  a  condition  .to 
predict  with  some  degree  of  probability  the  time 
at  which  the  next  appearance  may  be  expected. 
It  is  certain-^providing  that  it  be  the  same  comet 
•—that  it  will  arrive  at  its  perihelion  after  the 
same  interval  nearly;  also  that  it  may  arrive  at 
half  the  interval,  or  a  third  of  the  mterval,  or 
any  other  fraction  conresponding  to  the  possible 
number  -of  unobserved  appearances  which  may 
have  taken  jplace  in  the  interval  between  those 
appearances  from  which  its  return  has  been  pre- 
dicted. The  times,  therefore,  at  which  the  comet 
may  be  looked  for  with  a  probability  of  finding 
it,  may  without  difficulty  be  predicted;  and  if  it 
has  been  a  ooniqpiouons  body  in  the  heavens  on 
the  occasion  of  its  fonner  appearances,  there  is  a 
probability  that  the  whole  interval  between  these 
appearances  constituted  but  one  period,  and  that 
no  return  of  the  comet  had  escaped  observation. 

Such  are  the  ciroumstances  which  may  have 
been  conceived  to  have  presented  themselves  when 
the  idea  fiiist  occurred  of  attempting  to  ascertain 
the  identity  of  former  comets,  and  to  discover  the 
means  of  predicting  their  future  return. 

The  Pnadpia  of  Newton,  which  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  all  sound  astronomical  science  was  pub- 
lished about  the  year  1686;  and  Halley  the 
cotemporary  and  friend  of  Newton,  bestowed 
particular  attention  upon  the  physical  inquiries 
suggested  by  that  inestimable  work. 
.   Oneof  the  most  curious  and  interesting  of  these 


questions  was  that  to  which  we  now  allude.  Hal* 
ley,  referring  to  the  records  of  all  former  obser^ 
vers,  with  a  view  to  obtain  means  of  determining, 
so  far  as  possible,  the  course  of  former  comets, 
succeeded  \x^  identifying  the  One  which  he  had 
himself  observed  in  1682,  with  comets  which  had 
appeai-ed  on  several  former  occasions ;  and  found, 
that  the  interval  between  its  successive  retumg 
was  from  75  to  76  years.  This  discovery  ha» 
since  been  fully  confirmed,  and  the  comet  haa 
received  the  name  of  BaUejfe  comei, 

[To  b«  continued.] 
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E0IiS9T  JANX  BAVDXN, 

i  tlmlfbiueib  the  Lord  ,v  the  Bhall  bo  pnlMd."— 
Proverba  xud.  90. 


Jane  Bawden,  the  subject  of  the  following  me* 
moir,  was  far  from  making  a  show  among  the  rich 
and  great  of  this  world;  but  her  humble  and  hid<* 
den  walk  was  marked  by  such  integrity  of  puipoae 
and  rdigious  concern  to  fulfil^  under  great  and 
peculiar  trials,  the  daily  duties  of  life,  as  render 
It  worthy  to  be  recorded* 

When  agirl,  she  lived  in  service  at  Penzance^ 
Cornwall,  f  upland,  her  native  place,  with  a  mem* 
ber  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  when  she  began  to 
attend  their  religious  meetings;  and  in  course  of 
time  became  convinced  of  their  Christiaki  princi- 
ples, and  was  received  into  membership  ainongst 
them.  Like  many  other  young  women  in  Com- 
wallf  she  learned,  in  early  life,  the  art  of  shoe* 
making;  and  on  quitUng  service,  she  pursued,  for 
a  time,  this  business.  It  wouldappear,  however^ 
Aat  she  did  not  succeed  in  it,  for  she  became  in- 
volved in  pecuniary  difficulties,  and  was  obliged 
to- compound  with  her  creditors.  Notwithstand* 
ing  this  circumstance,  she  continued  her  business, 
and  afterwards  entered  into  an  imprudent  mar* 
riage,  a  step  which  was  followed  by  years  of  bit* 
ter  suffering.  Her  husband  was. a  man  of  impet« 
uous  diaracter,  and  violent  temper ;  and  became 
sadly  addicted  to  intemperance.  From  this  evil 
habit  the  sharp  retort  of  an  apprentice  boy  waa, 
in  mercy,  made  a  means  of  rescuing  him.  On 
being  reproved  by  his  master,  the  lad  called  him 
a  "Sunken  sot;"  upon  which  he  replied,  "You 
shall  never  have  cause  to  call  me  so  again;"  a 
promise  which  he  kept  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

After  their  marriage,  they  removed  to  TrurO| 
where  ^e  sale  of  the  produce  of  a  large  fruit-gar* 
den,  adjoining  the  .cottage  in  which  they  lived, 
yielded  them  so.much  profit  that  they  concluded 
to  give  up  the  shoemaking  business,  and  turn  their 
attention  wholly  to  gardening,  in  which  they  be* 
came  very  successful.  A  large  market-giurden 
was  then  added;  and  the  honest  dealing  and  cheer- 
ful manners  of  Jane  Bawden,  at  her  stand  in  the 
market,  where,  on  the  appointed  days,  she  waa 
regularly  found  selling  fruits  and  vegetables, 
secured  her  ready  custom.  She  was  veiy  fond  of 
children,  and  did  not  fail  to  gain  their  love,  while 
th^y  received  from  her  manv  a  useful  lesson  with 
the  tempting  fruit  for  which  their  pennies  wer^ 
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eagerly  broaght  to  her  well-known  store.  When 
she  came  to  reside  in  Tmro,  the  nearest  meeting 
of  Friends  was  at  Bedruth,  nine  miles  distant; 
and  thither,  for  some  years,  she  was  in  the  habit 
of  going,  through  the  cold  of  winter  and  heat  of 
summer,  mounted  on  a  little  horse^  kept  for  their 
business. 

In  order  to  attend  the  afternoon  meeting,  on 
Firstrday,  she  had  to  wait  some  hours,  and  wad  in 
the  habit  of  carrying  her  crust  of  bread  in  her 
pocket;  wl^ich^  with  a  draught  of  water  from  the 
well,  seiTed  to  refresh  her  between  the  meeting- 
hours.  Some  of  her  little  friends  belonging  to 
the  meeting,  being  curious  to  know  where  uieir 
kind  companion  ^ned,  she  cheerfully  answered, 
*^  with  Christian  content.^'  This  reply  led  to  fur- 
ther inquiries,  which  resulted  in  the  discovery  of 
her  plan  of  proceeding ;  and  although  her  love  of 
independence,  and  fear  of  intrusion,  made  her 
often  shrink  from  the  proffered  kindness,  she  was 
thenceforth  preTAiled  upon  to  accept  the  hospi- 
tality of  her  friends  in  entertaining  her  at  ih^ir 
houses* 

Baring  her  hi^band's  last  illness  she  was  made 
very  unhappy  by  ^e  fear  of  his  again  fidling  into 
the  habit  which  had  been  such  a  snare  to  lum  in 
earlier  li&,  in  consequence  of  his  medical  attend- 
ant ordering  him  the  use  of  spirits,  and  observing 
in  him  a  growing  inclination  to  take  them ;  in  her 
distress  she  consulted  a  Friend,  who  advised  her 
to  lay  the  case  before  the  doctor,  as  the  only  per- 
son who  could  prevent  the  evil  consequenciies 
likely  to  accrue  from  his  advice.  He  kindly  en- 
tered into  her  soScitude,  and  quickly  relieved  her 
firom  this  care,  and  his  patient  from  ^e  tempta- 
tion, by  altering  his  piescriptions.  After  this,  in 
watching  the  death-bed  oi  her  husband,  she  had 
the  consoling  hope  that,  through  the  mercy  of 
redeeming  love,  the  spirit  was  prepared  to  return 
to  Him  who  gave  it»  •      . 

She  continued  to  carry  on  the  same  business 
some  years  i^ter  his  death ;— iselling  oranges  also 
in  their  season ;  and  prospered  in  her  engagement* 
But  the  increasdng  infirmities  of  affc,  and  a  £gdl 
by  which  her  leg  was  broken,  rendered  her  un- 
equal to  the  caro  of  attending  to  it.  She  there- 
fore opened  a  shop  as  a  leather-cutter,  an  emplov- 
ment  for  which  she  was  qualified  by  her  early 
training  in  shoemaking. 

As  her  helper,  she  kept  a  voung  servant-maid, 
for  whose  spiritiud  welfaro  she  was  always  much 
concerned,  and  whom  she  tqok  with  her  to  meet- 
ins.  The  distance  she  had  to  travel  was  now 
omy  three  miles,  to  an.  ancient  meeting  house  at 
Come-to-good,  in  the  parish  of  Rea. 

Her  seal  and  devotedness  in  getting  to  meetings 
for  worship  were  remarkably  instructive  ;>  for  at  a 
time  when  her  profits  did  not  exceed  about  four- 
teen shillings  in  the  week,  she  would  cheerfully 
hire  a  man,  hone  and  cart,  at  the  cost  of  seven 
shillings,  to  carry  her  thero ;  always  shutting  up 
her  shop  for  the  purpose  of  going  in  the  middle 
of  the  week. 


The  blessing  attending  her  labours  enabled  her, 
in  the  oo^rse  of  time,  to  do  that  which  had  long 
been  the  cherished  desire  of  her  heart; — ^to  pay 
in  full  her  surviving  creditors  with  whom  she  had 
compounded  before  her  marriage.  Whilst  her  hus- 
band lived  she  did  not  feel  she  had  a  right  to  appro- 
priate his  property  to  this  purpose ;  but  when  by 
his  death  it  became  her  own,  the  Faithful  Witness 
for  God  in  the  secrot  of  her  hearty  showed  it 
to  be  her  duty  to  devote  all  her  ^ains,  beyond 
what  she  reqtured  for  her  own  maintainance,  in 
paying  these  debts,  although  np  legal  claim  re- 
main^ aigainst  her. 

Some  mterosting' ciroumstances  attended  this 
honourable  act  of  justice.  When  she  called  on 
an  aged  man,  and  told  him  her  business,  tears 
filled  his  eyes;  he  had  forgotten  the  debt,  but 
having  been  reduced  from  prcefperity  to  adversity, 
and  being  just  th^  more  wan  usually  distressed, 
the  sum  of  money  thus  unexpectedly  brou^t  to 
him  proved  a  most  seasonable  assistsnoe; 

She  had  a  great  love  tot  those  she  esteemed  good 
people;  and,  after  pavins  her  debts,  the  next 
great  object  she  ardently  cCasired  to  attain,  was  to 
attend  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  in  London. 
As  soon  as  she  had  earned  enough  to  defray  her 
expenses  and  to  have  some  cash  in  hand,  she  set 
off  on  thi^  errand  with  a  cheerful  heart,  and  was 
highly  gratified  at  meeting  her  friends  in  their 
krge  assembly  thero.  She  took  up  her  abode  in 
an  humble  lodgins,  not  far  from  the  meeting- 
house; and  thero  she  was  in  the  praetace  of  giving 
a  cup  of  t^  to  such  Friends,  servants  or  others,  as 
<^me  under  her  notice,  who  might  not  be  able  to 
get  this  rofreshment  at  home.  She  made  it  a 
point  of  contributing  her  mite  to  any  deserving 
objects  of  charity  to  which  her  attention  was  di- 
rected; and  after  her  death,  the  poor  to  whom  she 
was  a  kind  friend,  much  felt  her  loss. 

Her  strict  integrity  in  dealing  was  romarkable. 
One  who  hsd  listened  to  her^  when  sitting  in  her 
little  shop,  testifies  that  she  often  advised  her 
customers  for  th^r  benefit,  and  wholly  against  her 
own  pecuniary  interest.  At  one  laine  she  became 
very  much  dejected,  her  business  having  Men 
off  in  consequence  of  her  customers  going  toother 
trades-people,  whero  they  could  proouro  th^ 
materials  at  a  lower  price  than  of  her ;  but  after 
a  whUe  they  aU  returned,  being  satisfied  that  the 
artiqles  purohased  of  her  wtero  better  than  those 
whkh  thev  obtained  ekewhero;  thus  giving  testi- 
mony to  the  h<mesty  of  her  deadings. 

May  we  not  say  that  by  the  grace  of  God,  re- 
vealed within,  which  not  only  shows  what  is  good 
and  required  of  us  by  the  Lord,  but  also  gives 
power  to  the  obedient  to  do  his  wiU,  she  was 
enabled  to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk 
humbly  with  her  God;  thereby  adorning  the 
doctrine  of  God  her  Saviour^  in  her  lowly  walk, 
and  becoming  a  preacher  of  righteousness  in  con« 
duct  and  conversation,  according  to  the  little  that 
was  committed  to  her  f 

By  grace  she  was  what  she  was;  and  by  fiutfa 
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ia  idhmfcy  the  anchor  of  tiik  divine  gnoe,  die  was 
pnBervjjid  in  ioteffiity  and  Iiiunilitj  through  the 
xemainder  of  her  me ,  and  afW  aa  iUaesa  which 
oonfined  her  for  aoniff  monthsy  she  was  meieifiillj 
bx6adit  to  A  good  end  :*-*4Aie  end  that  la  peaoe  ;-«- 
and  by  €uth  '<  she  bebg  dead  yet  cmeakeih." 
She  died  ia  die  Seyenth  mooth,  182T,  and 
'  huied  in  Frieada'  burying  ground^  at  Tniro. 


FRIENDS'  REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA,  NINTH  MONTH  8,  1849. 

In  our  Slid  number,  notice  was  given  that  the 
Committee,  apfxuntedby  Philadelphia  Yeaily  Meal- 
ing, to  promote  the  civilization  and  improvement 
of  the  Indians^  were  very  desiroua  of  proenring  the 
aervioea  of  a  suitably  qualified  man  and  his  wife,  to 
aid  in  the  instmetipn  and  advasoement  of  the  na- 
tives. The  objeet  of  pnblishiug  this  notice  in 
our  Review,  was  to  draw  the  attention  -of  such 
Friends  as  might  possess  the  requisite  qualifications, 
to  the  subject;  in  order  that  if  any  of  this  class 
should  feel  their  minds  drawn  to  engage  in  this 
philanthropic  work,  they  might  be  encouraged  to 
make  their  prospects  known  to  the  Committee. 
We  have  now  the  satisfaction  to  state,  that  our 
friends  ^Solomon  and  Susan  Lnkens,  of  Chester 
eonnty,  Pennsylvania,  hare  offened  their  eerviees  in 
this  responsiUe  station ;  and  having  obtamed  from 
the  Monthly  Meeting  of  London  Grove,  to  whioh 
theybdiong,  a  certificate  of  ^mpathy  and  concur- 
rence with  their  prospect,  the  offer  has  bee^  accept- 
ed by  the  committee  ]  and  they  are  expected,  in 
the  early  part  of  next  mouth,  to  leave  their  com« 
fortable  home  in  East  Fallowfield,  and  set  out  for 
their  lonely  habitation  on  the  borders,  ef  the  AHe- 
gany ,  It  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped,  that  this  sacrifice 
of  the  comforts  of  a  long  settled  eonntry,  and  sub- 
miainon  to  the  privations  inseparable  froni  a  resi* 
deaoe  among  the  partially  civilized  aborigines  of 
our  land,  may  be  proaotive  of  lasting  advantage  to 
aa  oppressed  and  injured  race,  and  of  solid  salkfate- 
tion  to  UienMelves. 


Perhaps  seme  faeiidious  repnblicana  may  ooa- 
eider  the  address  of  our  Iriah  Friends  to  Queen 
Victoria,  which  we  insert  In  the  present  number,  as 
too  redolent  of  the  spirit  of  adulation  to  suit  the 
proverbial  plainness  of  Quakerism.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  remembered,  that  the  Society  of  Friends, 
from  their  rise  to  the  present  time,  have  been  ae- 
custonved  to  embrace  opportunities,  when  they 
were  afforded  by  measures  or  events  of  public 
notoriety,  of  bringing  into  the  view  of  their  rulers 
their  fidelity  to  the  governments  under  which  they 
were  placed ;  and  their  willingness  to  encourage 
such  nroceedingaas  are  caloulated  to  promote  peace 


on  earth,  and  good  will  among  individuals  and 
nations. 


The  circumstance,  noted  in  one  of  our  eolnmni^ 
of  two  respectable  coloured  men  being  arrested, 
fined  and  imprisoned,  under  authority  of  law,  for  no 
o^sMcs,  unless  visiting  a  sick  parent  may  be  deemed 
one,  furnishes  a  r^ewed  evideneeof  the  emd  pre* 
judiee  indulged  in  some  parts  of  oar  land,  againgt 
an  inoffensive  race ;  and  suggests  the  oonsideratioQ 
whether  saoh  laws  ought  to  be  permitted  to  woik 
Iheir  Biisohievous  purposes  without  having  their 
validity  subjected  to  a  legal  investigation.    In  the 
articles  of  confederation,  it  was  provided  that  Hbp 
*^  free  inhabitant  of  these  states  shall  be  entitled  tp 
all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  fiee  citisens  in 
th^  several  jstates."    In  the  eongress of  1778,  amo- 
tion was  made  to  insert  in  this  artida  the  word 
VfkitM^  so  as  to  limit  the  psoviaaon  to  free  vMt  in* 
habitan^k^  But  die  nolian  was  nqgatived  by  sn 
overwhelming  majority.    In  the  federal  oonstita- 
tion  ai  1787,  a  provision  of  the  same  Import  was 
adopted,  with  a  slight  change  in  the  phraseology. 
*'  The  citizens  of  each  state,  shall  be  entitled  to  all 
privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several 
states.'^  Art.  4,  Seo.  t.    According  to  Chancellor 
Kent,  this  provision  '^applies  to  natural  bom,  or 
duly  naturalized  citizens.;  and  if  they  remove  from 
one  state  to  another,  Xhey  are  entitled  to  the  privi* 
leges  that  persons  of  the  same  desmpiioa  are  entitled 
to  in  the  state  to  which  the  removal  ia  made,  and 
to  no  other.    Now,  the  free  blacks  who  were  hom, 
or  are  resident  in  Maryland,  have  Ibe  right  te  re- 
main there';  and  consequently  those  wbp go  there 
firopa  ether  states,  have  also  the  right  to  continue 
there. 

*<  The  proposed  Constitution  of  the  new  state  of 
3iIiBS0uri  required  the  Legislature  to  paas  suchkws 
aa  mifffat  be  neooasaiy  <  toprevent  free  negroes  and 
muhittoes'fiom  cpmiog  to  settle  m  the  ainte,  ender 
any  pretext  whatever.' ?' 

"The  Constitution  being  submitted  to  Omgres^ 
the  article  excluding  coloured  citizens,  was  deemed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  a  violation  of  the 
national  compact,  and  that  body  refused  to  receive' 
Missouri  in|o  the  Union.  A  oompremiae  was  at 
last  agreed  to,  and  Conffresa  admitted  Miseonri  on 
the  express  condition  Qiat  the  offensn^e  elauae  in 
her  Cons^tution  should  never  authorize  anT  law  by 
which  any  atiteen  of  any  of  the  States  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  enjoyment  of  any  of  the  privileges 
and  immunities  to  which  such  citizen  ia  entitled  by 
the  Constitutioil  of  the  United  States ;  and  thai  the 
Legislature  of  Miseonri  should,  by  a  solemn  Act, 
deSare  their  assent  to  this  eonditMiL  The  Legis- 
lature passed  the  Act  reanuped,  and  tkarmtfom  the 
State  l^came  a  member  ot  the  Union.'^ 

Hence  it  appear^  that  the  Maryland  net,  under 
whioh  the  proceedings  in  question  took  plane,  is 
palpably  unconstitutional. 


*  See  Jay's  Inquiry. 
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Died, — Of  conBumption,  at  his  residence,  near 
RheatowD,  Greene  Co.,  Tenn.^  on  the  16th  of  Fifth 
month  last,  John  Marsh alx,  in  the  Sist  year  of  his 
age,  a  valuable  Elder  of  New  Hope  Monthly  Meet* 
ing.  The  decease  of  this  dear  Friend,  Ss  felt  to  be 
a  sore  bereayement  by  those  who  best  knew  him, 
and  amongst  whom  he  so  usefully  acted.  But  shall 
lM>t  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right? 

1  M  his  lesidenoe  in  Waynesville,  Ohio,  on 

the  8th  of  last  month,  Jam£s  Smith,  a  member  of 
Miami  Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  57th  year  of  his 
age.  He  bore  his  sufferinjgs  with  Christian  patience, 
and  resignation  to  the  Diyine  will,  expressing  that 
it  was  not  by  any  righteousness  of  his  own  he  ex- 
pected salvation,  but  by  the  mercy  of  God,  through 
faith  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord. 

*— — ,  At  the  same  nlace,  en  ihe  ISth  qU.,  of 
typhoid  foTer,  Caltth  Hadlxt,  in  the  94th.  year  of 
tus  age.    His  relatires  end  friends  monm  the  loss 

.  of  one,  who,  by  his  orderly  and  consistent  course  of 
life,  had  endeared  himself  to  them. 
— — <)  At  her  residence  in  Rush  County,^  Indiana^ 

.  on  the  13th  of  Fifth  month  last,  of  congestion  of  the 
brain,  Susan,  wife  of  William  W.  Thomburgh, 

"daughter  of  Silas  Small,  of  Carteret  County,  N.  C, 
in  the  30th  year  of  her  age. 

— ,  In  fiollin,  Lenawee  County,  Michigan,  on 
the  morning  of  the  18th  nit.'.  Louisa,  wife  of  Ansel 
Rogers,  in  the  39th  year  of  her  age,  a  member  and 

•  overseer  in  Adrian  Monthly  Meeting.  In  the  re- 
moval of  this  beloved  friend,  her  uimily  monm 

.their  irreparable  loss,  yet  not  as  they  who  have  no 
hope.  Having  in  early  life  been  strengthened  to 
submit  to  the  influence  of  Divine  Grace,  she  expe- 
rienced a  growth  in  thel'ruth,  and  evinced  to  those 
who  viritnessed  her  peaceful  close,  that  onr  Iosq  was 
faer  eveilasting  gain. 

-— -,  At  darksville,  Ohio,  en  the  85th  ult., 
Clifford  H.,  scm  of  Calvin  Carpenter,  deceased, 
late  of  Cincinnati,  aged  19  yeam. 

*-*^  At  her  residence,  near  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
on  the  11th  of  Seventh  month  last,  in  the  50th  year 
of  her  age.  Margaret,  wife  of  Joseph  Coning,  a 
member  ot  Rochester   Meeting.     This   beloved 

'friaod  was  nmmoned  from  lifeat  a  moment  when 

•death  was  unlookad  for.  She  had  been  anffeving 
from  an  affection  of  the  heart,  for  a  number  of 
years.  A  few  moments  previous  to  her  deoease, 
she  was  engaged  in  cheeruil  co9versation.  Thus  is 
given  a  strikins  instance  of  the  shortsightedness  of 
man,  and  of  the  necessity  of  being  prepared  to 
meet  the  final  ohanffe,  se  agio  enter  into  that  rest 
prepared  for  the  rigateo^s* 


HAVERPORir  SCHOOL. 

The  semi-annual  examination  will  commence  on 
8econd  day,  the  10th  inst..  at  8}  o'clock,  A.  M., 
■  and  close  on  the  next  Fourtn  daj  morning. 

Copies  of  the  Order  of  Examination  may  be  ob- 
tained at  this  office. 
.     athmo.,  1849. 

AMXEIOAN  INSnTUTB  OF  INSTEUqnOK. 

By  a  pamphlet  which  the  editor  has  recently 
received  from  one  of  his  correapaQdentSy  it  ap- 
pears that  in  6th  month,  1830,  several  huodred 
persons^  most  pf  whoia  were  teachen^,  assembled. 


at  Soston,  in  oonBeqnence  of  aa  invitation  which 
had  been  issued  by  some  teachers  and  others  wiio 
were  particularly  interested  in  the  sul^eet  of 
education.  The  individuals  there  convened,  were 
from  at  least  eleven  different  States,  and  they 
then  formed  an  association,  and  aaeamed  the  titk 
prefixed  to  this  article. 

The  twentieth  annual  meeting  of  the  Institute 
was  held  at  Montpelier,  in  Yermdnt,  on  the  14th, 
15th  and  16th  of  last  month,*  and  from  an  ae- 
eoont  of  the  object  and  j^an  of  the  Assoeiatuni, 
prepared  by  their  president,  Geoige  B.  EmersoBi 
the  following  extracts  are  made. 

The  leading  object  ,of  the  American  Institute 
of  Instruction  is  to  promote  the  cause  of  popular 
education,  by  diffusing  useful  knowledge  in  regard 
to  it.  The  meinbers  met  originally,  and  thej 
have  continued  to  liieet,  for  tha  purpose  of  ele- 
vating the  diameter  of  instruction,  of  widening 
its  sphere,,  of  ascertaining  more  clearly  what 
should  be  its  objects,  and  of  ^perfecting  its  me- 
thods; for  the  purpose  of  raismg  the  teacher,  hj 
maldng  him  feel  how  high  and  noble  is  the  work 
in  which  he  is  engaged;  how  extensive  and 
thorough  must  be  his  preparation,  and  how  ^tire 
his  devotion;  for  the  purpose  of  making  more 
apparent  to  our  fellow-citizens  the  absolute  im- 
portance  of  education  to  the  existence  and  con- 
tinuanoe  of  our  free  institutions,  and  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  our  race ;  and  Uience  the  dnty  of 
improving  onr  schoolBi  especiallv  our  Common 
Schools.  They  have  met,  and  they  (^ntinue  to 
meet>  to  compare  observations  and  ^pinioni^^  and 
to  contribute  the  experience  of  each  to  a  common 
stock  for  the  benefit  of  all.  In  short,  they  meet 
to  quicken  to  a  warmer  glow  the  fire  in  their  own 
breasts,  and  to  kindle  it  aa  fiur  as  possible  in  the 
broasta  of  c^ers. 

The  Inatitate  has  oontmned  to  meet  annually, 
holding  a  session  of  three  or  four  days,  and  hear- 
ing from  twelve  to  seventeen  lectures,  each  vear. 
It  has  enlisted  in  its  service  many  of  the  ablest 
and  most  distinguished  friends  of  education ;  and, 
at  its  annnal  meetings,  it  has  had  leotares,  re- 
ports, and  diseussions  upon  most  of  the  subjeets 
of  interest  to  the  practical  teacher,  and  to  the 
community  as  acted  on  by  liim.  Many  of  these 
Imports  and  lectures,  delivered  by  men  eminent  in 
their  respective  professions,  and  by  skilful  teach- 
ers, upon  subjects  with  which  they  were  mosl 
familiar,  are  published,  and  form  a  body  of 
science,  ihongnt,  and  practicsl  wisdom,,  nnsms 
passed,  we  think,  bv  any  series  of  works  in  the 
language  on  the  subject  of  education.t 

It  has  had  lectures  and  discufsions,  and  baa 


•  In  8th  month,  1848,  the  masting  was  held  at  Bai^ 
gor,  in  Maine«  . 

t  The  meeting  at  Bangor  was  the  nineteenth,  and  the 
volume  containing  the  lectures  delivered  there  is  the 
nineteenth  of  the  series. 
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published  prise  essays  and  reports,  by  men  tho- 
roughly versed  in  the  subjects,  upon  the  oonstruc- 
tion,  arrangement,  furnishing,  warming,  yen- 
tiiating,  and  apparatus  of  school  houses  and 
school  rooms ;  and  has  done  somethinff,  we  trust, 
towards  the  vast  improvements,  in  all  these  par- 
dcularS;  which  have  within  a  few  years  been 
made. 

We  have  had  lectures  upon  visible  illustrations ; 
upon  the  clasnfication  of  a  school,  and  the  ma- 
nagement of  recitations;  upon  school  systems 
and  school  discipline ;  on  the  importance  of  reform 
and  on  the  danger  of  innovation ;  on  securing  the 
attention,  on  cultivatins  the  affeotionsy  and  on 
forming  the  tadte;  on  £e  importance  of  educa- 
tion to  a  republic,  and  on  our  systems  of  Common 
Schools ;  on  the  duties  of  committee-men,  in  re- 
lation to  them ;  on  the  duties  of  parents,  and  on 
the  duties  of  men  of  influence,  to  visit,  examine, 
and  oversee  them ;  on  the  education  of  teachers ; 
on  the  duties  of  teachers ;  on  the  responsibilities 
of  teachers;  on  the  claims,  on  the  hardships,  and 
on  the  dangers  of  teachers ;  on  the  dignity  of  the 
teacher's  office;  on  his  social  influence;  on  his 
political  influence ;  on  the  encouragement  given 
to  him,  and  on  the  complaints  made  against  him; 
and  on  the  beau-ideal  of  a  perfect  teacher. 

From  these  lectures,  from  the  discussions 
which  have  annually  taken  place,  from  the  free 
interchange  of  opinion,  and  from  the  acquain- 
tance we  have  formed  with  each  other's  feelings 
and  character,  we  think  we  have  derived  substan- 
tial benefits.  We  think  we  have  been  getting 
higher  views,  and  deeper  and  more  earnest  con- 
victions of  the  extent  and  importance  of  the 
teacher's  work,,  of  the  objects  at  which  he  should 
aim,  and  the  motives  by  which  he  should  be  in- 
fluenced. 

The  following  closing  paragraphs  ate  apparently 
designed  as  an  address,  on  behalf  of  the  Institute, 
to  those  of  their  fellow  eitixens  who  are  engaged 
in  the  business  of  giving  instruction  to  youth. 

Gome  then,  teachers,  and  endeavour  to  learn 
witli  u&  how  to  educate  ourselves,  that  we  may 
help  tp  educate  God's  children  to  understand  His 
laws,  and  be  the  ministers  of  His  will ;  to  dU- 
cavetf  apply  and  obey  the  laws  under  which  He 
has  placed  his  universe.  Let  us  endeavour  tp 
learn  to  fill  ourselv^  with  knowledge,  that  we 
may  be  able  to  dispel  ignorance ;  to  understand 
the  laws  of  miad,  that  we  may  act  upon  the 
mind ;  to  apprehend  aright  the  truths  of  science, 
that  we  may  present  them  aright  to  the  ardent 
and  inquiring  mind  of  the  cmld ;  to  study  his 
moral  nature. and  train  our  own,  that  we  may 
overcome  his  rising,  angry,  and  fierce  passions  by 
our  kindness;  prevent  his  falsehood  by  our 
truthfulness ;  overcome  his  stubbornness  by  our 
patient  fi)rbearance;  his  distrust  by  our  confi- 
dence ;  his  fear  and  his  enmity  by  our  love ;  in 
one  word — ^his  evil  by  our  abundant  good* 


The  world  rings  with  the  harsh  and  horrid 
sounds  of  war.  £et  us  do  what  we  can  to  raise 
up  a  generation  of  lovers  of  peace,  by  filling 
souls  with  peace,  in  the  ^irit  ,of  Him  whose 
blessing  was  peaee — in  the  spirit  of  the  Qod  of 
peace. 

The  happiness  of  thousands  of  homes  is  sacri- 
ficed to  the  demon  of  intemperance  and  inordi- 
nate desires.  Let  us  learn  and  let  us  teach  to 
be  temperate  in  all  things.  Let  us  show,  by 
precept,  and  a  thousand  times  more  by  our  ex- 
ample, the  ^at  lesson  of  self-control ;  that  he 
that  ruleth  ms  own  spirit  is  greater  than  he  that 
taketh  a  city. 

The  fair  face  of  tius  beautiful  eartii  is  de- 
formed by  the  "fierce  struggles  that  are  going  on 
upon  its  snrfiuse  for  power  and  wealth ;  each  one, 
among  millions,  clutching  ravenously,  and  hold- 
ing desperately,  whatever  he  can  reach.  Let  us 
do  what  we  can — ^we  may  each  do  something— 
we  may  each  do  much,  with  every  one  of  those 
placed  within  our  influence,  to  supplant  or  pre- 
vent the  growth  of  these  selfish  passions,  by 
awakeninff  the  soul  tp  the  love  of  the  true  and 
the  beautiful  in  the  creation ;  to  a  perception  of 
the  loveliness  of  charity,  and  the  greatness  of 
humility  and  self-denial,  by  endeavouring  to  sub- 
stitute the  spirit  of  co-operation  for  that  of  com- 
petition; the  ambition  of  helping  one  another 
for  the  emulation  of  surpassing  one  another. 

We  have  come  here,  then,  because  we  think 
this  work  of  education  is  one  of  the  best  and 
noblest  in  which  men  can  be  engaged ;  and  W0 
have  come  to  ask  you  to  aid  us  in  it,  to  listen  to 
our  lectures,  to  share  in  our  discussions,  to  add 
your  experience  to  ours,  to  correct  us  if  you 
think  us  wrong,  to  help  us  if  you  find  us  right. 


ADDaSSS  TO  THE  QUEEN 

From  the  Religious  Society  of-  Frienda  in  IreUmdy  oa 
the  occasion  of  her  visit  to  that  pari  of  her  damir 
mans. 

To  Victoria,  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of  the  domi- 
nions thereunto  belonging : 
Hat  re  pleabb  the  Queen, — ^We,  the  under- 
signed, representing  the  Religious  Sooietj  «f 
Friends  in  Ireland,  gratefully  accept  the  privi- 
lege granted  to  us  of  access  to  thy  Boyal  pre- 
sence, and  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  that 
portion  of  thy  subjects,  we  do  in  all  sinoeritj 
offier  to  thee,  as  the  Sovereign  of  these  realms, 
the  assurance  of  our  dutiful  and  loyal  attachment 
to  thy  person  and  government.  Permit  us  eSst^ 
to  offer  to  thee,  and  to  thy  illustrious  consort, 
our  respectful  and  cordial  welcome  to  the  Irish 
shore,  and  our  heartfelt  desires  for*  the  welfare 
and  preservation  of  yourselves  and  of  every 
branch  of  the  Boyal  family. 

Although  restrained  by  our  religious  principles 
from  uniting  in  some  of  the  public  demonstra- 
tions of  joy  around  uS;  yet  we  participate  with 
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oar  fellow-eoiintryinen  in  the  satisfaction  afforded 
by  this,  the  first  visit  of  onr  beloved  Sovereign. 
May  it  pletoe  Divine  Providence  to  make  her  the 
harbinser  of  ffood  to  this  afflicted  knd.  Thy 
eympaSiv  and  commiseration  for  thy  suffering 
people,  have  been  evinced  by  repeated  acts  of 
kindness  and  benevolence  dnriiig  the  season  of 
famine  and  distress  with  which  this  country  has 
been  visited,  and  we  would  gladly  hope  that  the 
desire  of  thy  heart  may  be  mercifully  granted,  in 
thy  being  even  now  permitted  to  witness  the 
dawning  of  a  brighter  day  on  this  part  6f  thy 
dominions. 

We  are  sensible  of  the  privilege  we  enjoy  in 
the  protection  of  a  government  administered 
under  thy  genUe  sway ;  and  regard  it  as  a  cause 
of  reverent  gratitude  to  the  Most  High,  that  the 
blessings  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  withheld 
in  a  ^r^  measure  from  our  earl v  predecessors  in 
religious  profession,  are  so  largely  enjoyed  by  us 
in  common  with  all  classes  of  our  fbllow-subjects ; 
and  especially  do  we  feel  it  incumbent  on  us  to 
cherish  a  thankful  sense  of  thes6  blessbgs,  and  of 
their  kindred  benefits  of  domestic  peace  and  social 
order,  when  we  behold  in  neighbouring  nations 
commotion  and  bloodshed,  the  bitter  fruits  of  an 
imperfect  recognition,  ))oth  by  rulers  and  people, 
of  the  true  principles  (k  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
which  are  none  other  than  those  developed  in  the 
ffospel  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ 
It  is  our  earnest  desire  and  jprayer,  that  it  may 
please  Him  who  ruletfa  in  the  kingdoms  of  men, 
yet  more  to  honour  thee  in  making  thy  govern- 
ment an  example  i^d  an  arbiter  of  peace  to  other 
nations — ^that  His  wisdom  may  dignify  thee  and 
thy  counsellors,  and  be  the  stability  of  thv 
thirone — and  that  being  preserved  through  His 
grace  from  taking  up  thy  rest  in  the  unsatisfying 
enjoyments  of  this  fading  world.  He  may,  at  the 
termination  of  thy  earthly  course,  be  thy  portion 
for  ever; 

Signed,  by  authority  and  on  behalf  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Eriends  in  Ireland,  at  a  meeting  held  in 
Dublin,  the  4ih  of  Eighth  month,  1849, 


THOMAS  BEWLEV, 
RKHRT  EVB8BLL, 
VRAMCIS  DAVIS,  JUMB. 
WILLIAM  MALONB, 
nOBBRT  CHAPMAN, 
WILLUM  PILLAB, 
JOSHUA  HABVBTi 
JOSEPH  BBWLBT, 
THOMAS  WHITE  JACOB, 
THOMiS  TBACEEE  PIM, 


BENRT  O'NEILL, 
SAMUEL  BBWLBT, 
JONATHAN  PIM; 
THOMAS  PIM, 
NATHANIEL  WILLIAMS, 
JAMES  CHRIBTT, 
THOMAS  BABVET, 
WILLIAM  DOTLB, 
JOHN  ABBLL, 
JOSHUA  WM.  STRANGMAN. 


The  foreffoinff  address  was  presented  to  the 
Queen  on  the  wrone,  at  Dublin  CasUe,  on  tiie 
8th  of  Eighth'  month,  1849,  by  a  deputation  of 
twelve  friends,  viz  : — Joseph  Bewley,  Thomas 
Harvey,  James  Christy,  Joshua  W.  Strangman, 
Thomas  T.  Hm,  Joshua  9arvev,  M.  D.,  Thomas 
W.  Jacob,  Jonathan  Pirn,  John  Abell,  Henry 
Bussclli  Thomas  Bewley  and  Frauds  Davis, 
junr. 


The  Queen's  Reply. 

Xhe  assurance  of  the  dutiful  and  loyal  attach- 
ment  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Ireland  to  mj 
peiBon  and  govemn^ent  is  very  gratifying  to  me, 
and  I  sincerely  thank  vou  for  your  warm  and 
affectionate  desires  for  uie  welfiu^  and  happiness 
of  myself  and  of  every  branch  of  my  family* 

I  heartily  join  in  your  prayer  for  the  removal 
0^  those  severe  sufferings,  in  the  mitigation  of 
which  the  Society  of  Friends  has,  with  charao* 
teristic  benevolence,  taken  so  active  a  part  c  and 
I  trust  that  your  anticipation  of  the  commence- 
ment of  a  brighter  day  for  this  portion  of  my 
dominions  may,  by  Gkxl's  blessmg,  be  fully 
realised. 


THE  TABIFV  01*  OONBdENOS. 
Free  Trade  m  SUne  Produce  Considered, 

A  DIALOGUE. 
(CoBtiooed  tmra  page  795.) 

^  ConsttsMT.^-If  your  scheme  were  ever  80  prac- 
ticable, I  do  not  think  it  would  be  expedient. 
By  refbsinff  to  buy  slave-produce,  you  impoverish 
the  slavehdder,  and  depi^ve  him  of  the  means  of 
making  his  slaves  comfortable.  Such  a  prin- 
ciple, extensively  carried  out,  might  even  deprive 
the  slaves  of  their  means  of  subnstence. 

Mstainer, — ^I  have  no  fear  of  any  such  ca,ta»* 
trophe.  The  fertility  of  most  slave  countries  is 
proverbial,  and  forms  indeed  their  great  attrms- 
tion  to  the  slaveholder.  It  is  a  complaint  fre- 
quentiy  brought  against  firee  negroes  that  they 
prefer  the  cultivation  of  their  own  provision 
grounds  to  that  of  their  inasters'  fields,  doubtiess 
because  the  f<»rmer  presents  an  easier  or  more  re- 
munerative means  of  livelihood.  So  attached 
are  the  negroes  in  the  West  Indies  to  their  little 
plots,  that  some  of  them  have  been  heard  to  say 
that  thev  would  rather  have  gardens  and  no 
wages,  than  hish  wages  without  gardens  I  If  the 
slaveholder  had  not  full  employment  for  all  his 
slaves,  he  would  at  any  rate  have  no  inducement 
to  purchase  more;  and  if  he  did  not  actually 
emancipate  the  siuplus,  he  would  have  a  stroi^ 
inducement  to  divide  a  portion  of  his  unproduCK 
tive  estate  into  provision  grounds,  and  auow  hia 
people  to  raise  yams  and  plaintains-  for  theuk* 
selves,  when  their  services  were  not  required  for 
other  purposes.  In  either  case  the  negroes 
would  be  gainers  by  the  change,  for  it  is  but  sel- 
dom they  obtain  more  from  their  masters  than 
the  most  mea^  subsistence  that  will  maintain 
them  in  working  condition. 

C. — ^It  seems  to  me  that  your  object  is  good^ 
but  you  do  not  go  about  it  in  the  right  way. 
InsUnd  of  keeping  ourselves  at  a  distance  from 
the  Spaniards  and  Brasilians,  and  refusing  to 
trade  with  them,  it  would  be  better  to  cultivate 
their  acquaintance,  and  treat  them  with  kindness 
and  generosity.  After  we  had  in  this  manner 
won  their  confidence,  they  would  be  Ux  more 
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likely  to  listen  to  our  counsel^  imd  relax  their 
hold  on  the  yictims  of  their  avarice.  j 

A, — Undoubtedly  the  slayeholder,  like  all 
other  delinqnents,  should  be  dealt  with  in  the 
^prit  of  Christian  charity,  but  while  approaching 
liim  with  kindness,  we  must  carefully  avoid  l)eing 
partakers  in  his  sin.  It  will  be  readily  per- 
ceived that  so  long  as  we  consume  slave-produce, 
the  slave  is  toiling  and  suffering  for  u»  !  It  bas 
been  calculated  that  every  $eoen  families  employ 
at  least  ont  ilave.  The  sincerity  of  our  protest 
against  any  wickedness  may  well  be  questioned 
while  we  share  the  spoils !  Th^  Cotton  Trade  is 
a  case  in  point.  We  have  long  been  accustomed 
to  denounce  American  slavery,  yet  have  gone  on 
increasing  our  purchases  of  slave  cotton.  The 
Americans,  looking  more  to  our  deeds  than  to 
our  wordsj  hare  increased  the  ntnaber  of  their 
slaves  in  a  oorrasponding  ratio.  How  then  can 
we  look  for  the  very  opposite  result  from  our 
trade  with  the  Spanish  and  Brazilian  shive- 
holdersf 

'  C— I  am  stQl  of  opinion  tliat  a  oompmhensive 
:riew  of  the  subject  would  lead  to  anchor  mode 
of  grappling  with  slavery.  It  strikes  me  that 
the  free-labour  movement  argues  a  want  of  faith 
in  the  monJ  government  of  the  world.  If  ho- 
nesty be  the  best  policy,  free-labour  must  be  pre- 
ferable to  slave-labonr,  and  will  prove  itself  so 
-in  the  long  run.  Bui  by  estf^lishin^  a  system 
of  exchuire  dealing,  and  thus  extending  to  free- 
labour  the  protection  of  an  artificiid  preference, 
you  damage  the  mat  experiment  which  is  to 
wove  its  superiority..  You  withdraw  the  free- 
jabouK  planter  from  that  healthful  stimulus  of 
oompetition,  which,  by  indueinff  him  to  economise 
his  resources,  would  raable  nim  eventually  to 
drive  the  slaveholder  out  of  the  market.  For 
instance,  in  the  article  of  cotton,  let  British  colo- 
nists and  other  flree  enltivators  be  enoouraged  to 
lirodnoe  it,  but  give  thrai  no  expectation  that 
liieir  crop  will  command  a  proference  until  they 
can  raise  itoheaper  or  he/Uet  than  the  slavehc^der. 
Instead  of  keepng  the  free  article  distinct,  let  it 
i>e  sold  in  the  apm  market,  and  used  indiserirai- 
ikately  with  other  cotton,  tiie  cultivator  d^>ending 
€or  his  reward  on  the  increased  quantity  or  im- 
■Dioved  quality  which  the  superiority  of  free- 
WMmrirould  enable  him  to  produce. 

•^.-^This  objection  sounds  plausible  enough, 
Imt  when  doeely  examined,  I  oelieve  it  will  not 
«tand.  If  virhie  were  so  attractive  as  to  draw 
all  men  after  her,  our  gaols  and  penitentiaries 
0ii^t  be  safely  levelled  with  the  ground.  And 
yet  honesty  is  truly  the  best  policy,  though  it 
niay  not  always  bring  us  the  most  gold.  The 
labour  market,  like  all  others,  is  governed 
by  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand.  Other 
thin^  being  equal,  where  free-labour  is  more 
plentiful  than  slaveJabour,  it  b  cheaper; 
«rhero  scarcer,  it  is  doubtless  dearor.  But  it 
must  be  borne  ill  mind  that  the  slave-planter  has 
ilie  most  complete  commaBd  over  the  people  he 


employs.  It  may  be  presumed  that  a  free  1^ 
bourer,  under  the  stimulus  of  Wages,  will  work  a 
better  day's  work  of  eight  hours  than  the  dave. 
But  you  cannot  expect  the  former  to  woik  18 
houn  a  day,  on  a  sugar  estate,  as  a  slave  is  oom> 
pelled  to  do  in  crop  time,  for  months  together.  You 
cannot  expect  a  freeman  to  woric  himself  to  death 
for  wag^s,  aa  the  slave  toe  often  does  for  fear  of  the 
lash  I  Some  eold-Uooded  Inters  have  proved, 
it  is  said,  to  their  own  satisfaction,  that  the 
dieapest  way  of  working  an  estate  is  to  ^'nse 
up^'  the  negroes  by  hard  drivin^^,  and  buy  more! 

A  writer  of  no  mean  authonty*  has  oome  te 
the  ooDcluflion,  on  grounds  puroly  sdentifie,  that 
Cuba  and  the  northern  fM^vinoes  of  Brazil  enjqj 
advantages  p{^  temperaturo  for  Biu;ar  cultivation 
not  possessed  by  the  British  West  Indies.  What- 
ever be  the  cause,  it  is  clear  diat  the  avmge  coat  of 
raising  sugar  iis  dearer  in  Jamaica  than  in  Cuba,  at 
the  present  time ;  and  if  even  it  wero  otherwise^ 
I  hold  it  to  be  quite  legitimate  that  the  moral 
sense  of  Great  Britain  should  extend  to  free- 
labour  merohandise  of  every  kind  the  protection 
of  a  preferonoe.  You  say  the^free-labour  planter 
ought  to  be  encouraged  to  Cultivate  ootton,  but 
how  can  this  encouragement  be  given  except  by 
a  special  call  for  his  produce,  and  how  can  a 
special  call  be  exprossed,  if,  by  mixing  the  blood- 
stained and  the  fr^,  the  shopkoeper  and  tJie 
public  are  precluded  from  discriminating?  The 
cotton  planters  of  America  have  always  been 
open  to  the  competition  of  the  British  colonies^ 
several  of  which  aro  well  adapted  for  this  article, 
yet  so  fiur  from  the  slaveholder  being  driven  out 
of  the  market,  he  has  almost  a  monopoly  of  it. 
Why  thon  wait  for  unaided  oompetition  to  do  thai 
hereafter,  whi<^  it  has  hitherto  fidled  to  aoeom- 
plish? 

The  ^^  exclusive  dealing''  recommended  is  only 
that  which  is  practised  with  approval  in  other 
instances.  What  would  be  thought  of  the  ma« 
who  deelaimed  against  robbery,  yet  shared  the 
plunder,  or  who  denounced  smuggling  and  dealt 
in  contraband?  The  slaveholMa  ihemaelTee 
perceive  our  inconsistency.  In  a  pamphlet  on 
"Slavery  and  the  Skve  Trade,"  by  Stepben 
Cave,  Esq.,  barrister^ttJaw,  occurs  the  following 
passage; — 

"  When  the  writer  was  at  Santa  Gnu,  in  1847, 
beforo  the  emancipatioa  of  the  slaves  there,  an 
English  proprietor,  of  whom  thero  wero  many  in 
the  island,  said  to  him,  '  Several  of  us  who  nave 
bought  slaves  since  Lord  Brougham's  Act  [6  and 
7  T^ctoria,  c.  98,  which  makes  it  felonious  in 
British  subjects  to  purchase  dave  property  even 
in  foroign  countries]  have  net  dared  to  pat  our 
noses  outside  the  island,  but  I  suppose  that  afto 
tiie  bill  of  last  year  [tiie  Su0ur  Act  of  1846J 
we  may  safely  ep  to  jSngland,  for  the  receiTer 
Snroly  cannot  indict  the  thief/' 

C. — ^If  the  free-labour  principle  wero  ever  so 


*  Edinbargh  RevieW|  April  1849,  page  339. 
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good,  it  cltthes  with  another  of  still  wider  appli- 1 
oatioQ^  and  whieh  I  hold  to  be  indispensable  to 
the  happiness  of  mankind.  I  allnde  to  the  car- 
dinal principla  of  Free  Trade,  which  gives  every 
man  a  right  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  market  and 
sell  in  the  dearest. 

A, — It  is  not  my  intention  dther  to  assail  or 
defend  the  peat  maxim  of  free  trade,  but  until 
you  can  show  that  there  ought  to  be  free  trade 
in  stolen  goods,  I  am  prepared  to  maintain. that 
it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question.  Let  ns 
sdppose  a  ease  in  point.  I  am  in  want  of  a 
house,  and  advertise  for  tenders.  Several  are 
sent  in,  and  one  is  much  lower  than  the  rest. 
But  I  happen  to  know  that  the  builder,  who 
makes  the  offer,  steals  the  timber  out  of  Lord 
B/s  forest  Should  I  be  justified  in  accepting 
it  ?  Or  would  the  case  be  mended  if  the  b1j^Ider 
paid  for  the  timber,  and  kept  back  the  wages, 
that  is,  stole  the  labour  of  his  m^  ?  Such  is 
tiie  fact  with  skve-grown  sugav.  T^e  planter 
may  pay  the  rent  of  the  knd  that  grows  it ;  the 
mill  that  grinds  it  may  have  been  honest^  ob- 
tained ]  but  the  manual  labour,  which  gives 
value  to  the  whole,  is  stolen  from  the  negro. 
What  the  planter  has  obtained  by  robbery,  he 
can  have  no  right  to  sell,  and  what  he  uba  no 
Tight  to  sell,  I  can  have  no  right  to  buy.  But 
this  is  putting  the  case  io  the  mildest  form*  The 
slaveholder  is  no  common  burglar  or  highwayman. 
It  is  not  merely  froperty  he  steals — ^it  is  not 
merely  labour — ^he  steals  men.  The  ne^  has 
committed  no  crime,  but  because;  his  skin  is  dark 
he  is  enslaved.  Ho  marries  a  wife,  and  she 
brings  him  children.  His  master  wants  money, 
or  perhaps  dies*  The  family  are  placed  upon 
1h%  auction-block,  handled  like  cattle,  knocked 
off  to  the  hiffhest  bidders,  and  separated,  perhaps 
hundreds  of  miles,  for  life.  Nor  is  the  worst 
yet  told.  "  Slavery,"  as  John  Wesley  rightiy 
expresses  it,  ''is  the  sum  of  all  villainies."  The 
slaveholder  not  only  pursues  his  victim  in  this 
life,  but  would  place  him  under  ban  i^  the  world 
to  come !  He  makes  it  penal  to  teach  a  slave  to 
read,  and  throws  a  man  into  prison  for  giving 
him  a  Bible!  Shall  the  Christians  of  Great 
Britain  freight  their  vessels  with  his  wares,  be- 
cause they  cannot  find  a  cheaper  market  ?  Shall 
we  make  ourselves  the  accomplices  of  the  slave- 
holder by  furnishing  him  with  the  grand  motive 
to  his  crimes — ^money  ? 

The  political  economy  which  would  enltct  free 
trade  in  slave  produce  is  passing  strange.  Labour 
is  the  poor  man's  merchandize.  Abstractedly, 
every  man  may  have  a  right  to  buy  in  the 
cheapest,  and  sell  in  the  dearest  market ;  but  if 
the  Englishman,  by  buying  his  merchandise  in 
the  cheapest  market,  prevents  the  negro  from 
selling  his  in  the  dearest,  or,  indeed,  from  selling 
it  at  all,  the  least  that  can  be  said  of  the  transac- 
tion is  that  a  good  principle  has  been  misapplied. 
Jf  political  economists  are  prepared  to  ride  ft«e 
trade,  roughshod,  over  the  dearest  interests  of 


onr  race,  we  appeal  to  the  political  economy  of 
the  gospel,  and  deny  their  right  LT  human  law 
allow  of  such  procedure,  we  carry  our  objection 
to  that  high  court  of  equity,  which  is  presided 
over  by  an  enlightened  conscience — we  appeal  to 
the  chanceiy  of  Heaven,  whose  injunctions  are 
embodied  in  that  book  which  says,  ''Whatsoever 
ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye 
even  so  to  them." 

(To  h€  eoBtloaed.) 


RSUQIOV  AMONG  THX  INBJAN8. 

Amongst  the  many  instances  which  might  be' 
mention^,  a  particular  one  appeared,  some  yearii 
ago,  in  these  parts,  through  the  efibdiual  work- 
ings of  graee,  on  a  number  of  our  neighbouring* 
Indians.  These  people  were  very  earnest  for  tiie 
promotion  of  piety  among  themselves,  which- 
they  apprehended  to  be  tiie  effect  of  an  inward' 
work,  Whereby  the  heart  became  changed  from 
bad  to  good.  When  they  wero  solicited  to  join 
the  other  Indians  in  the  war  against  the  English^ 
they  absolutely  refused,  whatever  might  be  the* 
consequence  to  themselves,  even  if  the  fightiuff 
Indians  should  make  slaves,  or  as  they  expressed 
it,  negroes  of  tkem,  rendering  this  reason  for  it, 
That  when  God  made  men^  he  did  not  intend' 
they  should  hurt  or  kill  one  another.  Upon  being 
farther  conversed  with,  in  respeet  to  their  reli- 
gious prospect,  he  who  had  been  the  principal  in- 
strument in  raising  them  to  a  sense  of  good,  gave 
in  sul»tance,  the  following  accounts.  That  being, 
by  a  particular  providence  brought  under  difficuf 
ty  and  sorrow,  he  was  led  into  a  deep  considera- 
tion of  the  state  of  things  in  the  world,  when 
seeing  the  folly  and  wickedness  which  prevailed 
amongst  men,  his  sorrows  increased.  Neverthe-' 
lesd,  being  impressed  with  a  belief  that  there  was 
a  great  power,  who  had  created  all  things,  his 
mind  was  turned  from  beholding  this  lower  world, 
to  look  towards  him  who  had  created  it;  and 
strong  desires  were  begot  in  his  heart  for  a  far- 
ther knowledge  of  his  Creator.  He  was  then 
made  sensible,  that  evil  not  only  prevailed  in  the 
world,  but  that  he  himself  partook  much  of  its 
banefdl  influence,  and  he  at  last  found  that  his 
own  heart  was  bad  and  hard.  Upon  this,  great 
dejection  and  trouble  seized .  his  mind,  with  an 
inquiry,  What  would  become  of  his  soul  ?  In 
this  situation  he  cried  unto  that  powerful  Being 
who  he  was  sensible  had  made  the  heart  of  man  ; 
and  after  a  long  time  of  sorrow  and  perseverance 
in  seeking  for  help,  God  was  pleased  to  reveal 
himself  to  his  mind,  and  to  put  his  goodness  in 
his  heart : — He  found  he  wai9,  as  he  expressed  it, 
raised  above  himself  and  above  the  world,  and 
felt  that  his  heart  had  undergone  some  sreat 
change;  the  hardness  and  badness  he  had  so  long 
groaned  under,  were  taken  away,  it  was  now  be- 
come soft  and  good ;  he  found  so  much  love  to 
prevail  in  it,  to  all  men,  that  he  thought  he  could 
bear  with  their  revilbgs  and  abuses  without  re- 
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Bentmenty  appeanng  sennble  that  as  the  hearts 
of  all  men  were  bad  and  hard,  till  God  made 
them  goody  the  ill  usage  he  received  from  thom, 

Sroceeded  -from  the  same  evil  seed  midor  which 
e  himself  had  so  long  gtoaned.  This  sense  of 
the  oorraption  of  the  naman  heart,  accompanied 
vith  a  constant  application  to  his  Maker,  to  take 
away  the  badness  and  hardness  of  the  heart,  and 
make  it  soft  and  good,  was  what  he  called  reli- 
gion ;  and  what^  upon  feelmff  the  power  of  God 
to  his  comfort  in  his  heart,  he  was  concerned  to 
exhort  his  brethren  to  seek  the  experience  of,  in 
themsdves.  And  fiirther  said,  that  under  this 
dispensation  he  was  made  senuUe  that  the  spirit  of 
rel^on,  was  a  spirit  of.  love^  which  led  those  who 
obeyed  it,  into  love  to  all  men  3  bat  that  men  not 
keeping  to  this  spirit  of  love,  an  opposite  spirit 
got  entrance  in  their  hearts;  that  it  was  from 
bencci  that  arose  all  thoee  disorders  which  so 
much  prevail  amongst  men.  That  bo  was  also 
sensible  there  was  still  an  evil  spirit  labouring  to 
get  the  masterv  in  bis  beart,  in  opposition  to  the 
ffospel  spirit ;  bntthat  those  who  had  been  visited 
by  a  power  from  God,  and  were  obedient  to  the 
degree  of  light  and  love,  he  was  pleased  to  favour 
them  with,  would  be  more  and  more  strengthened 
and  established  therein.  He  had  also  a  prospect 
of  the  necessity  of  that  baptism  of  spirit  and  fire 
which  the  scriptures  and  the  experience  of  the 
fiuthful,  in  all  ages,  have  testified  every  true  dis- 
dple  of  Christ  must  undergo;  whereby,  through 
mortification,  and  death  to  self,  the  root  of  sin  is 
destroved.  This  he  described  by  the  prospect  he 
had  of  something  like  as  an  outward  fire  would 
be  to  the  natural  body;  which  he  must  pass 
through  in  order  to  attain  to  that  purity  of  heart 
he  desired  to  attain.  He  farther  observed,  that 
whilst  he  was  anxiouslv  beholding  this  fire,  he 
saw  a  very  small  path  close  to  the  fire,  by  walk- 
ing in  which,  he  might  go  round  the  fire,  and  the 
painful  trial  be  avoMed.-— This  he  understood  to 
represent  the  wav  by  which  those  who  were 
esteemed  wise  haa  found  means  to  avoid  that  pro- 
bation they  ought  to  have  passed  through,  and 
Yet  retained  a  name  amongst  men,  as  though  they 
had  been  purified  by  it  Thus  this  Indian,  un- 
taught by  books,  and  unlearned  in  what  is  called 
divmity,  exphuned  the  mystery  of  godliness  in  a 
plain  and  sensible  manner,  and  in  that  child-like 
eimplicity,  which  our  Saviour  recommends  as  the 
badge  of  acceptance  with  God.  This  is  the  wis- 
dom which,  on  account  of  ite  plainness  and  sim- 
plicity, has  in  all  ages  been  hid  from  the  wise  and 
prudent,  and  revealed  only  to  babes^  who  in 
honest  sincerity  of  heart  look  solely  to  God  in 
their  distress.--v?.  Benezei, 


against  our  slaves,  and  we  must,  if  we  emancd' 
{^  them  at  all,  keep  them  in  our  midst  or  send 
them  to  Liberia.  The  scheme  of  colonization  in 
Liberia,  savs  the  JVaiumal  ErOy  will  certeinly 
prove  a  failure.  Is  there  a  man  in  Kentucky 
who  is  willing  to  torn  loose  upon  the  State  two 
hundred  thousand  free  negroes  1  Look  at  it  as 
we  will,  that  is  the  true  and  only  question/'^ 
Frankfort  CommontDtalilu 

Is  there  a  man  in  Kentucky  who  does  not  see 
that  there  is  more  danger  in  tumina  loose  two 
hundred  slaves  than  thd  same  number  of  free 
negroes  f  It  is  amusing  to  hear  the  opponento  of 
emancipation  talking  aU  the  while^  as  if  their 
slaves  were  ^ut  up  in  a  menagerie,  or  going 
about  handcv^ed,  yoked  in  a  team,  or  tethered. 
Why,  the  slaves  have  been  turned  loose  in  Ken- 
tucky from  tiie  time  when  the  forest  first  echoed 
the  crack  of  old  Boone's  rifle ;  they  are  rnnninff 
at  bu-ge  every  day.  Suppose  them  /ree,  instead 
of  bend,  where  would  be  the  difference?  What 
harm  could  happen  ?  Jfow,  they  feel  a  sense  of 
wrong  and  degr»dation,and,  bemg  '^turned  loose" 
all  thj9  while,  may  be  tempted  at  times  to  acto  of 
revenge;  and  they  wUl  not  work  unless  looked 
after.  Then,  being  free,  they  wo^ld  have  no 
wrong  to  complain  of,  no  motive  to  revenge,  biit 
the  strongest  motive  in  the  world  to  work  well, 
without  overseership — that  is,  the  necessity  of 
supporting  themselves. 

<<  Turn  loose  upon  the  State  two  hundred  thou« 
sand  free  negroes  1"  This  is  an  unfiur  presenta- 
tion of  the  question.  Two  hundred  thousand 
men  are  '^ turned  loose"  upon  the  Stete  of  Ken- 
tucky, with  all  the  ignorance,  and  degradation, 
and  dangerous  passions  eng^dered  by  slavery : 
the  question  is,  not  whether  you  will  turn  them 
loo9t^  but  whether  you  will  continue  them  slaveg^ 
and  therefore  hostile  to  the  State,  or  make  them 
men,  and  thereby  convert  them  into  friends. 

^aiumal  Era, 


TURNING  LOOSE. 


"  Here  we  have  presented  evidences  which  we 
think  are  entitled  to  consideration,  that  we  may 
not  hope  for  aid  in  this  emancipation  movement 
from  the  South — ^that  they  will  bar  their  gates 


GHRIBTIANITT  IN  lUBKET. 

Rev.  H.  0.  Bwight,  who  has  recently  returned 
to  the  United  States,  speaks  in  gratifying  terms 
of  the  progress  of  the  Q^ospel  in  Turkey.  When 
he  first  went  to  Constantinople,  some  years  since, 
the  enemies  of  Christianity  were  found  every 
where,  and  its  friends  were  regarded  with  distrust 
and  hatred.  Now,  the  religion  of  the  Bible  is 
not  only  tolerated,  but  it  is  actually  protected  by 
the  Sultan  !  The  influence  of  the  foreign  ambas- 
sadors has  been  successfully  exerted  in  behalf  of 
the  missions,  and  has  done  much  to  allay  Turk- 
ish prejudice;  English,  German  and  French  resi- 
dents show  tho  most  friendly  spirit  to  the  mis- 
sionaries. A  few  years  since,  female  education 
was  unknown  in  Turkey.  Now  the  mission  has 
a  flourishing  Female  Seminary,  and  there  are 
quite  a  number  of  other  female  schools.-'-^flMii- 
can  Missionary. 
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AMERICAN  MS0HANI08  ABROAD. 

We  bave  from  time  to  time  recorded  the  pro- 
l^ess  of  the  great  railroad  wluoh  the  Emperor  of 
ItuBsia  is  consimctiDg  for  the  purpose  of  connect- 
ing Moscow  with  St.  Petersburgh.  It  has  been 
carried  on  entirely  by  American  Mechanics,  and 
the  Chief  Engineer,  Major  Whistler,  was  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States.  His  death,  a  few  months 
qgo,  has  caused  the  necessity  for  a  new  chief,  and 
it  is  stated  that  the  office  has  been  tendered  to 
Major  T.  S.  Brown,  of  the  New  York  and  Erie 
ndlroad.  The  proffer  comes  through  the  Russian 
Minister,  and  has  been  accepted  under  certain 
oonditions.  The  road  is  420  miles  Ions,  and  it  is 
estimated  will  cost  |40,000,000.  All  the  ap- 
Bointments  are  of  the  completest  and  most  dura- 
ble character,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  distance 
will  be  regularly  travelled  in  12  hours.  The  road 
is  graded  all  the  way,  400  feet  wide,  and  on  this 
a  double  five  feet  track  is  laid.     Concerning  the 

Sersonnel  of  the  road,  a  writer  in  the  railroad 
oumal  says :  . 

An  American  house— ^Messrs.  Harrison,  Wi- 
nans  &  Eastwick,  of  this  city — ^has  the  contract 
for  the  equipment  of  this  road,  and  they  have 
already  suppued  it  with  162  locomotive  engines, 
averaging  25  tons  weight,  72  passenger  cars, 
2,580  freight  cars,  two  Imperial  saloon  carriages, 
capable  each  of  canying  the  Imperial  Court  of 
Bussia. 

The  Im)>erial  saloon  carriages  are  of  80  feet  in 
length  and  9}  feet  in  width,  living  double  trucks, 
with  16  wheels  under  each.  They  are  finished 
into  five  different  compartments,  the  imperial 
mansion  in  the  centre,  25  feet  in  length,  fitted 'up 
with  every  luxury  for  sitting  or  leclining,  and 
with  every  comfort  in  every  part  of  it  that  the 
xnost  ingenious  mind  can  devise,  or  the  most  re- 
fined taste  can  desire.  Spacious  platforms  are  pro- 
Tided  in  the  froi\t  and  rear.  The  whole  cost  of 
them  exceeds  $15,000  each ! 

The  depots  at  each  terminus,  and  the  station 
houses  and  engine  houses  along  the  line,  are  on  a 
plan  uniform  throughout,  and  on  a  scale  equally 
imposing.  Fuel  and  water  stations  are  placed  at 
suitable  points.  Engine  houses  are  provided  at 
the  distance  of  fifty  miles  apart,  built  of  the  most 
substantial  masonry,  of  cinmlar  form,  180  feet  in 
diameter,  surmounted  with  a  dome,  containing 
stalls  for  22  engines  each.  Engines  are  to  run 
from  one  engine  house  to  another  only  under  one 
heat,  and  are  run  back  and  forth  from  station  to 
Btation,  so  that  they  are  kept  constantly  in  charge 
of  the  same  persons.  Repair  shops  are  attached 
to  every  en^ne  house,  furnished  with  every  tool 
or  implement  that  the  wants  of  the  road  can  re- 
quire. 

Enj^ne  drivers  have  to  go  through  the  iqppro- 
priate  training  before  ihey  are  allowed  to  take 
charge  of  an  engine^  and  eveiy  arrangement  pro- 
vided that  skill,  experience  or  ingenuity  can  de- 
inand. 


The  equipments  have  been  built  in  Russia,  in 
shops  prepared  by  the  contractors,  and  supplied 
by  them  with  Russian  labour.  The  whole  con* 
tract  with  Messrs.  Harrison,  Winans  &  Eastwick, 
has  amounted  to  between  four  and  ^Ye  millions 
of  dollars.  7hey  engaged  to  instruct  a  suitable 
number  of  Russian  mechanics  to  take  charge  of 
engines  when  completed. — Jforih  %/lmerican  and 
U.  S.  Gazette. 

BXTRA0T8  FEOM  THE  ^'WRITINGS  OP  W,  LAW. 

Love  humility  in  all  its  instances,  practise  it  in 
all  its  parts,  for  it  is  the  noblest  state  of  the  soul 
of  man ;  it  will  set  his  heart  and  affections  right 
towards  God,  and  fill  you  with  every  temper  that 
is  tender  and  affectionate  towards  men. 

Let  every  day  be  a  day  of  humility;  conde- 
scend to  all  the  weaknesses  of  your  fellow  crea- 
tures, cover  their  frailties,  love  their  excellencies, 
encourage  their  virtues,  relieve  their  wants,  re- 
joice in  their  prosperities,  compassionate  their  dis- 
tress, overlook  their  unkindness,  forgive  their 
malice,  be  a  servant  of  servants,  and  condescend 
to  do  the  lowest  offices  for  the  lowest  of  mankind. 

No  precept  of  the  gospel  supposes  man  to  have 
any  power  of  his  own  to  affect  it,  or  calls  you  to 
any  natural  ability  or  wisdom  of  your  own  to 
comply  with  it.  Christ  and  his  apostles  taught 
nothing  but  death  and  denial  to  all  self,  and 
the  impossibility  of  having  any  one  divine 
temper,  but  through  faith  and  hope  of  a  new  na- 
ture, not  "  bom  ^  blood,  nor  of  the  mil  of  the 
fleshy  nor  of  the  will  of  man^  but  of  God" 

When  the  Spirit  of  Christ  is  the  spirit  that 
ruleth  in  you,  tiiere  will  be  no  hard  sayings  in 
the  Oc^pel;  but  all  that  the  heavenly  Christ 
taught  ill  the  flesh,  will  be  meat  and  drink  to  you, 
and  you  will  have  no  joy  but  in  walking  as  He 
walked,  in  saving,  loving  and  doing  that  which 
He  said,  loved  and  did. 


^  SWEET  IS  THE  BAEaTH  OF  OFENINO  MORN*'' 

Sweet  is  the  hreath  of  opening  morn, 
And  sweet  the  song  of  **  early  hird,'* 
.  When  from  each  tree  and  blossom'd  tiiom, 
The  soul  of  melody  is  stirred. 

And  fair  the  unrivalled  haes  that  spread. 
Around  the  parting  ray  of  even. 

In  light  ftntastic  shapes,  and  shed 
On  things  of  earth,  the  tints  of  heaven. 

But  sweeter  is  the  voice  that  speaks, 
In  comfort  to  the  mourner's  breast, 

And  lovelier  far  the  beam  that  breaks 
Around  his  twilight  hour  of  rest ; 

That  points  him  to  that  region  bright, 
Unmarred  b^  sin,  undiromed  by  tears, 

Where  purest  joy  and  cloudless  light 
Shall  fill  th'  eternal  round  of  years, 

And  angel  harps  be  tuned  to  raise 

The  ceaseless  song  of  holiest  praise. 

Maria  Po9% 
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WRITTEN  IN  THE  CARE1A6E,  BETWEEN  MILLS  AND 
HERFOKD. 

Man  has  nought  bat  what  is  given, 

By  the  bom&teous  Lord  above ; 
Nooght  but  what  he  owes  to  heaven, 

Source  of  wisdom,  power  and  love* 

Sharers  in  one  common  nature, 
Erring  wanderers  day  by  day  $ 
.    Shall  a  guilty,  fallen  creature, 
Harshly  judge  its  Updred  clay  7 

Be  it.  Lord,  by  Thee  forbidden; 

Rather  lead  our  souls  to  trace 
All  the  wonders  that  are  hidden 

In  thy  covenant  of  grace. 

Love,  surpassing  all  expression, 

Still  in  every  age  the  same ; 
Mercy,  covering  all  transgression 

In  a  dying  Saviour's  name. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Europe. — ^By  -the  steamer  Caledonia  we  have 
Liverpool  dates  to  the  18th  nit.  The  deaths  by 
cholera  in  Liverpool  during  the  previous  week  were 
stated  at  412.  For  all  England  there  were  re- 
ported, on  the  14th.  1091  cases,  434  deaths;  15th, 
877  oases,  354  deaths ;  16th,  793  cases^  364  deaths. 
An  explosion  of  fire  damp  took  place  m  a  coal  pit 
St  Aberdare,  South  Wales,  on  the  lOth^  which  is 
supposed  to  have  destroyed  nearly  105  lives,  there 
being  that  number  of  persons  in  the  pit,  of  whom 
very  few  were  rescued.  It  is  said  that  an  instru- 
ment called  the  Sonometer,  intended  to  be  need  in 
oases  of  deafness,  which  tests  with  the  greatest  ac- 
curacy the  amount  of  hearing  possessed  by  the 
patient,  has  been  invented  by  an  English  siir- 
geon.  Henry  Colman,  a  distinguished  agricultural 
writer  from  this  country,  died  near  London  on  the 
17th. 

The  French  Assembly  has  adjourned  to  the  1st 
of  Tenth  month  next.  The  state  of  siege  has  been 
put  an  end  to,  both  in  Paris  and  Berlin. 

The  Papal  Commissioners  at  Rome  have  an- 
nulled all  the  laws  of  the  Republic,  and  dismissed 
all  ofRoors  who  served  under  that  government. 
They  have  also  plaoed  the  paper  money  of  the  Re- 
pubuo  at  a  discount  of  35  per  cei^.,  to  the  great 
annojrance  of  the  people,  who  have  very  little 
other  money  among  them.  The  prisons  are  said  to 
be  crowded  with  persons  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes, 
and  more  are  arrested  daily.  It  is  erident  that 
nothing  but  the  presence  of  the  Frendh  troops 
prevents  an  insarrection.  The  band  of  Gari- 
baldi appears' to  have  been  defeated  and, disperse 
ed,  but  it  is  said  that  he  himself  has  es(kped  .to 
Venice. 

The  news  from  Hungary  is  vague  and  confused. 
The  Austrians  claim  that  their  army  under  Gen. 
Haynau  has  taken  Sze^edin,  that  the  Hungarians 
have  been  defeated  m  Transylvania,  and  that 
Paskrewitch  has  entered  Debreczin.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  appears  that  a  Hungarian  force  has  entered 
Moldavia,  and  the  latest  report  is  that  Paskiewitch 
has  been  defeated,  and  the  Hungarians  hafve  m- 
vaded  Gallibia.  < 

Vbnszukla.— By  the  latest  Rccotmts  from  this 


oountiy,  it  appears  that  Gen.  Faez  and  Ids  chief 
officers  have  been  cajrtured  by  the  Govenuntnt 
troops,  so  that  the  war  is  probably  at  an  end. 

RsT,  the  abducted  Spaniard,  has  been  released 
by  the  Cuban  authorities,  and  has  returned  to  New 
Orleans,  where .  he  has  been,  at  his  own  request, 
placed  in  prison,  to  ensure  his  personal  safety,  ana 
to  secure  his  testimony  on  the  approaching  trud  of 
the  Spanish  Consul. 

From  a  statemuent  of  the  financial  condition  of 
Pennsylvania,  made  on  the  14th  ult  by  the  State 
Treasurer,  the  following  items  are  extract^.  Re- 
ceipts from  Fourth  mo.  10th  to  Eighth  mo.  14th^ 
$2,173,356.80.  Expenditures,  including  re-pay- 
ment oif  loan  of  $261,863.36,  made  to  meetSieoood 
mo.  semi-annual  interest,  $1^868,091.80;  leaving  a 
balance  of  $305,165.  EsUmated  receipto  from. 
Eighth  mo.  14th,  1849,  to  Seoond  mo.  1st.  1850, 
$1,704,500,  making  the  amount  of  estimated  assets 
$2,008,665.  Estimated  expenditures: 
State  debt  to  be  paid  off  9204,438  87 

Payments  directed  by  appropriation  bill,  608,000  00 
Interest  on  State  debt,  to  be  paid  2d  ma 

1st,  1850,  943,000  00 

1,845,438  87 

The  balance  of  $164,226  13  above  exhibited,  may, 
by  an  a6t  of  the  last  Legislature,  be  applied  to  the 
completion  of  the  North  Branch  Canal.  The  Trea- 
surer estimates  that  the  State  debt  may  be  reduced 
at  least  $300,000  next  year,  and  at  Oxe  same  time, 
from  750  to  $900^000  may  be  appropriated  to  tbs 
Canal.  The  semi-annual  mterest  on  the  State  debt, 
due  on  the  1st  nit.,  was  paid  in  gold  and  silver, 
without  resorting  to  a  loan ;  a  circumstance  which 
had  not  occurred  for  many  years  before. 

The  Pennsylvania  Central  Rail  Road  was  opened 
from  liarrisbai^  to  Lewistown,  on  the  Ist  in* 
stant* 

Cholera.— New  York,  28th  ult..  I4dea'ths ;  29th. 
22  deaths;  30th,  11  deaths;  3l0it,  14  deaths;  2d 
inst..  8  deaths;  3d,  7  deaths.  Boston,  28th  ult.,  8 
deaths;  29th,  10 deaths;  30th,  }j$ deaths;  31st,  15 
deaths.  Lowell,  25th  and  26th  ult.,  14  deaths ;  29th^ 
7  deaths ;  80th,  4  deaths.  Albanv,  27th,  26  cases, 
11  deaths;  28th,  20  cases,  10  deaths;  30th,  12 
cases,  9  deaths;  1st  inst.,  6  cases,  5  deaths;  3d, 
(for  48  hours,;  20  cases,  11  deaths.  Rochester, 
31st  ult.,  5  deaths.  Buffalo,  27th,  (for  48  houre,) 
64  cases,  5  deaths ;  30th.  15  cases,  8  deaths.  Cin- 
cinnati ;  repoHs  are  made  tri-weekly.  The  report 
of  the  30th  ult.  gave  94  interments,  11  cholera. 
From  Fifth  month  1st,  to  Eighth  month  30th,  6,459 
deaths  are  stated  to  have  occurred,  of  which  4, 100 
were  from  cholera.  This  mortality  is  estimated  at 
1  in  15  of  the  population  at  the  time.  Philadelphia^ 
for  the  week  ending  1st  inst.,  231  interments; 
cholera  asphyxia,  18 ;  cholera  infantum,  23 ;  dysen- 
tery, 39;  consumption  of  the  lungs,  20.  Adults 
10^  children  126. 


WANTED. 

A  Bov  in  a  Retail  Drag  Store ;  some  previous 
knowledge  of  the  business  would  be  desirable,  but 
not  indispensable.  Af^ly  at  the  N.  W.  comer  oi 
Race  and  Thirteenth  Sts. 

9th  mo.  8. 
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XXIEAOIB  nOM  MKBORTAM  OV  lUBU  FOX. 

(Contfaoad  from  page  80t.) 

1820.  Seventh  monih  lit,  Sevenii-day.—Mj 
mind  maoh  divested  of  good,  and  fearing,  lest  a 
state  of  indifference  shoold  wholly  seise  on  me. 
^<OkI  for  a  closer  walk  with  Gh>d,''  I  may  well 
exclaim,  for  it  is  only  by  keqaing  close  to  Him, 
that  we  can  hope  to  be  kept  from  the  many 
snares  of  an  unwearied  enemy,  who  is  constantly 
.  preparing  temptationsi  adapted  to  our  Tarions 
characters  and  circumstances.  Oh  I  that  the 
lamp  of  divine  light  may  be  continually  fed  with 
holy  oil.  by  constant  watching  unto  prayer! 
Dined  with  a  serious  friend,  and  had  some  mte- 
xesting  conversation,  on  the  difficulty  of  main- 
taining the  happy  medium,  in  our  intereourse 
with  the  world,  .between  a  repulsive  distance  and 
undue  compliance. 

2d,  Firgt'day. — ^Remained  at  home,  in  the 
evening,  having  still  a  weakness  in  one  ankle< 
I  hope  not  resting  from  idleness ;  for  I  consider 
the  opportunity  of  meeting  tocher,  on  the  days 
set  apart  for  worship,  a  precious  privilege,  and 
one  that  we  should  make  sacrifices  to  enjoy;  for 
though  it  be  often  our  lot  to  sit  in  low  places,  in 
our  meetings,  still  this  is  not  without  its  use,  if 
we  are  willmg  to  abide  with  Christ,  and  to  feel 
our  own  nothin^ess;  and  there  are  seasons, 
when  the  Iiord  is  pleased,  by  the  influence  of  his 
good  Spirit,  to  open  streams  in  the  wilderness, 
and  to  refrah  his  thirsty,  wearv  children,  with  a 
draught  of  that  river  which  maketh  glad  the  city 
of  God. 

7  th,  Sixthrday, — Many  thmgs,  this  day,  had 

Eissed  on  our  minds,  as  causes  of  some  anxiety, 
tired  at  night,  witn  a  little  renewal  of  ability, 
to  commit  ourselves  to  the  divine  keeping,  desir- 
ing, I  trust,  chiefly,  the  favour  of  Him  whose 
loving-kindness  is  better  than  life.  May  we  be 
frilling  to  follow  Him,  wheresoever  Be  may  be 


ideased  to  lead,  castiiig  our  cares  on  Him,  in 
simple  fjEuth,  and  then  we  shall  know  that  the 
name  of  the  Lord  \%  still  a  strong  tower,  and  that 
He  is  the  all-sufficient  helper  of  these  who  put 
their  trdst  in  Him'^-—^  compassionate  and  tender 
fiftther,  who  considers  our  frame,  and  knows  the 
various  neoessities  of  our  several  states;  to  Hia 
all-seeing  eye  our  most  seeret  sorrows  are  open, 
and  He  is  the  true  comforter  of  his  httle 
dependent  ones.  Oh,  th«ii,  my  soul  I  let  nothing 
shdke  thy  quiet  confidence,  thy  humble  trust, 
but  let  tiiy  language  ever  be,— rHere  am  I,  0 
Lord  1  do  with  me  whatsoever  seemeth  goed  in 
thy  sight; 

12M,  /Aifrf A^.*-Alone,  most  of  the  day, 
but  not  sad.  L9d  to  consider  the  graeious  con* 
desoension  of  pur  divine  Master,  bow  He  bears 
with  all  the  waywardness  of  his  unworthy  chil« 
dren.  Ought  not  this  to  teacb  us  the  greatest 
tenderness  and  forbearance  towards  one  another? 
^'By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my 
disdples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to  another.*'  Oh  I 
thatimay,  more  and  more,  seek  after  this  seat 
of  discipleship^  Ld  the  afternoon,  P.  Maurice 
came  in,  bringing  a  book  from  her  sister  S. ;  it 
contains  manuscript  acoounts  of  the  death-bed. 
expressions  of  several  of  their  pious  friends;  — 
read  one  of  them,  to  my  comfort.  What  has  life 
to  offer,  in  its  brightest  moments,  that  shall  be 
balanced  against  one  ray  of  hope,  at  the  hour  of 
oeath  f — that  solemn  hour,  when  idl  its  pleasures, 
its  projects,  its  delusions,  shall  vanish  like  a 
dream,  and  leave  the  disappointed,  troubled  spirit 
nothing  to  cling  to,  but*the  mercy  of  Gm  ia 
Christ  Jesos.  And  who  shall  depend  on  this 
being  extended  at  such  a  likoment,  to  those  who, 
through  a  course  of  years,  have  resisted  its  sacred 
visitations,  have  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  its  holy 
pleadings  1  How  dreadful  a  thing  it  is,  to  trifle 
with  the  offers  of  divine  graee,  to  put  off,  from 
day  to  day,  the  great  aira  necessar/  work  of 
repentance, 

"And  to  the  merciSs  of  a  moment,  leave 
The  vast  concern  of  an  eternal  scene." 

.  14th,  SixtMay. — ^Rose  this  morning  with  a  • 
strong  sense  of  my  own  unprofitableness.  Oh ! 
that  I  may  more  and  more  feel  this,  and  the 
constant  necessity  there  is  to  have  my  supplies 
renewed  from  the  one  eternal  Source;  for  it  is 
only  as  our  hearts  are  daily  operated  on,  by  the 
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Holy  Spirit^  that  we  can  perform  the  smallest 
duties  of  life,  as  they  ought  to  be  performed : 
the  semblance  may  be  there,  but  without  this 
yivifVifig,  ouickening  priuci^e,  it  is  a  dead 
oflfennc.  On !  for  a  more  earnest  sedcing  to  do 
all  uiBr  this  holy  influence,  by  continual  wateh- 
fulneMinto  prayer !  Oh !  for  a  constantly  pre- 
Tailing  sense  of  being  always  in  the  sight  of 
Him,  whose  eyes  run  to  and  fro  throughout  the 
whole  earth;  and  **yrho  knoweth  the  thoughts  of 
man^  that  they  are  Tanity  I"  Pelt  rery  desirous 
to  have  my  duly  occupations  so  arranged,  as  that 
eveiT  hour  should  be  employed,  in  the  most  pro- 
fitable mannw,  for  myself  and  others,  under  that 
regulating  influence  which  will  distinguish  be- 
tween seu-aetiyity  and  self-indulgence.  Mitke  me 
diligent,  O  Lord  I  ever  diligent,  seeine  there  are 
only  twelve  hours  in  the  day  wherein  we  can 
wonc,  bitt  let  it  be  in  thy  fear,  and  under  thy 
guidance.  The  OhristiaB  must  not  look  for  rest, 
on  this  side  the  crave;  his  rest  is  to  be  in  eter- 
nity* Surely)  he  ou^ht  to  labour  cheerfolly 
thimgh  the  whole  of  life's  short  day,  looking  to 
diat  solemn  period,  when,  however  devoted  he 
may  have  been,  he  must  acknowledge  himself  an 
unprofitable  servant 

20M,  Pifik-datf.—B/etA^  before  breakfiist,  a 
few  sections  of  the  '^Kleine  Kempis,"  on  the 
4leiachment  of  the  soul  from  the  cnsatures,  and 
^  happiness  of  fixmg  it  totirely  ou  God.  O, 
blessed  and  desirable  state!  for  He  alone  is  the 
foastain  of  strength,  the  centro  of  stability;  they 
wh6  look  for  support  in  any  thing  without  God, 
will  find  th^nselves  miserably  disappointed.  The 
world  may  promise  much,  but  can  give  nothing 
of  that  substantial  joy,  that  solid  peace,  which  is 
to  be  found  only  in  the  union  of  the  soul  with  its 
divine  Oreator  and  Redeemer.  Happy  for  those 
who  can,  at  times,  feel  they  have  an  interest  in 
these  Metoed  words,  <<My  peace  I  give  unto  you,; 
not  as'the  world  giveth,  give  I  unto  you.'' . 

26tt,  rAtr(MBy.— The  town  in  a  great  stir, 
making  {^Reparations  for  the  races,  to-morrow  and 
next  day.' ,  It  is  depressing,  to  a  reflecting  mind, 
to  see  so.  many  persons,  who  are  fonaed  for 
elevated  pursuits,  and  capable  of  diffusing  around 
them  so  much  real  benefit  and  rational  enjoy- 
ment, wholly  absorbed  in  this  anticipated  amuse- 
ment and  its  accompanying  dissipations;  forgettins 
that  life  was  not  given  us,  merely  to  be  frittered 
away  in  empty  pleasures  and  gay  recreations,  and 
that  every  moment  of  it  is  registered  in  that 
awful  book,  which  is,  one  day,  to  be  opened 
before  an  assembled  world,  by  the  great  Judge 
of  quick  and  dead.  When  I  refl^  on  these 
solemn  truths^  my  heart  is  oflbcn  filled  with  a 
sympathy  that  I  cannot  express,  for.  those  who 
have  passed  their  whole  lives  in  that  kind  of 
association,  which  has  only  tended  to  confirm  the 
natural  inclination  to  corrupt  pleasures,  an  incli- 
nation, which,  perhaps,  their  education  also,  has 
rather  been  calculated  to  foster  than  to  correct. 
How  widely  different  is  the  situation  of  such, 


from  that  of  many  who  have  been  diielded,  from 
their  very  infiuicy,  from  the  allureibents  and 
temptations  of  the  world,  and  who  therefore  muni 
not  take  any  merit  to  themselves,  for  being 
absent  firom  seenes  of  ssiety,  in  which  they  have 
neither  the  desire  nor  uie  qualification  to  mingle. 
There  is  One,  and  One  onhr,  who  fully  knows 
the  temptations  of  some,  and  the  advantages  of 
odierSy  and  He  will  judge  rigfateons  judgment. 
Whilst,  therefore,  wo  jNroperly  may  mourn  9ver 
the  inconsiderate  levity  of  thousands  around  ns, 
let  us  guard  carefully  wdnst  the  spirit  of  the 
self-righteous  pharisee,  who  thanked  God,  that  lie 
was  not  like  other  men;  let  us  rather  humble 
ourselves  to  the  dust)  in  the  oonsidemtimi  of  our 
deadness,  unfimitfulness^  unjwofitaUeness,  though 
we  have  been  planted  as  in  the  Lord's  heritmge, 
and  abundantly  Iratered  with  the  dew  of  heaven. 
Surely,  to  us  b^ongeth  coi^isioB  of  feoe. 
Quicken  us,  O  Lord  I  in  thy  fear,  and  cause  the 
fruits  of  the  Spirit  to  be  produced  in  us,  to  the 
praise  of  thy  great  and  ever  adorable  name. 

EigMkmMUhld,  Third-dof. — ^Anotfaermonih 
passed  away,  and  where  am  I?  Still,  throagh 
unmerited  mercy,  continued  in  life,  and  in  ue 
possession  of  its  many  blessings.  Oh !  that  I 
may  be  enabled  more  diligently  to  improve  it, 
more  freely  to  devote  it  to  the  great  Giver,  who, 
Only,  has  a  ri^ht  to  the  disposal  of  his  final 
creatures.  Make  me,  0  Lord  f  what  Thou  wilt; 
make  me  willing  to  do  or  to  suffer  any  thing 
Thou  shalt  be  pleased  to  appoint,  but  give  me 
grace,  I  beseech  Thee,  to  distinguish  &j  holy 
and  gentle  voice  from  that  of  the  strtmger.  Sufo 
me  never  to  follow  the  dictates  of  my  own  heart, 
in  opposition  to  thy  will;  or  to  mistake  the  fervonr 
of  imagination,  for  the  impulse  of  thy  blessed 
Spirit j  but,  Oh!  grant,  that  I  may  be  one  of 
those  sheep  who  know  thy  voice,  and  follow  it, 
and  to  whom  Thou  wilt  give,  in  thy  adorable 
meroy,  eternal  life,  through  Jesns  Christ  our 
Lord. 

|,  19fA,  Seventh'ddy. — ^I  feel  veiy  desirons  «f 
^  being  moro  careful,  not  to  spend,  on  my  own 
gratification,  though  it  may  appear  to  be  some- 
thing not  very  unsuitable,  that  which  might  be 
applied  to  the  relief  of  my  distressed  fellow- 
croatures,  or  to  the  promotion  of  the  great  cause 
of  religion  in  the  earth.  Those  who  have  litUe, 
had  need  be  especially  careful  that  they  do  not 
rob  themselves  of  the  comfert  of  doing  for  odiers, 
by-  any  foolish  or  unnecessary  expenditure  on 
themselves.  Oh  I  that  I  may  more  and  move 
incline  my  ear  to  discipline,  and  to  the  holy 
restraint  of  best  wisdom  I  I  have  heard  several 
things  that  involve  me  in  considerable  thoughtfhl- 
nesB,  regarding  the  prospect  of  religious  service, 
that  has  of  late  pressed  on  my  mind.  Oh !  that 
I  may  commit  myself,  in  simple  fiiith,  to  the 
divine  guidance  and  disposal,  seeking  only  to 
know  the  ordering  of  Him  who  can  make  a  way 
where  we  see  no  way,  and  who  is  the  all  in  all, 
of  his  dependent  confiding  ones:  He  only  knows 
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the  seorat  feus  and  aazietiefl  of  our  wotahy  and 
He  onlycan  poor  in  th^  (h1  and  wine  of  haayenlj 
eonscdation,  and  aifoid  such  supplieB  of  strength, 
in  the  needful  time,  as  shall  enable  us  to  go 
forth  at  his  bidding,  and,  in  the  end,  Jiumbly  to 
aeknowledffek  ^<Th&  is  oar  viotorr,  even  our 

Twdfih  mtmik  ild^  /Vrffniay.— Sinoe  Uie 
last  memorandum  was  made,  I  have  been  Terj 
iU,  and  suffered  extreme  pain.  Restless  nights 
and  wesrisome  dajs  seemed  to  be  appointed  me, 
smd  faith  and  patience  at  a  ^erj  low  ebb;  but, 
through  all,  I  hnmUj  trust,  the  arm  of  divine 
support  was  not  wi&dmwn,  and  a  dt^gree  of 
nbitily,  at  times  Biereifnllj  jJToisded,  to  lay  hold 
on  the  anchor  that,  is  sure  and  stead&st;  yet,  at 
other  moments,  the  enemy  was  ready  to  pour  in 
a  flood  of  doubt  and  discouragement,  tempting 
me  to  many  uspro&tdile  reasonings  and  fears. 
Ohl  for  ineieasod  eapacily  to  rebuke  him,  in  the 
lenewed  pow^  of  living,  victorious  fiuth,—^in  the 

Sirit  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  who  has  assured  us, 
at ''  Man  shall  net  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by 
every  word  of  Ood/'  Then,  whether  it  be  ii 
word  of  sorrow  or  <^  joy,  of  suffering  or  rejoicing 
if  it  be  eonverted,  by  this  operative  faith,  into 
substantial  food,  surely  it  is  enough,^  and  cause 
for  humble,  reverent  gratitude,  for  deep  prostra^ 
tion  oi  soul  before  the  footstool  of  Him|  who  is 
zioh  in  men^  to  all  that  call  upon  Him;  who 
openeth  his  hand,  and  satisfieth  the  deare  of 
every  living  thing.  The  desire  of  the  living,  is 
life — ^life  eternal;  and  if  this  inward,  invisible 
lifo,  be  but  nouruhed  and  supplied,  even  though 
it  be  by  means  incomprehensible  to  our  natund 
reason,  and  contrsry  to  our  natural  will,  are  we 
not  receiving  the  end  of  our  faith  ?  because  fldth 
covenants  for  that  which  is  spiritual,  and  regaids 
the  sufferings  of  Uie  present  time,  as  ''not 
worthy  to  he  compared  with  the  ^ory  which 
shall  be  revealed  in  u&"  In  looking  back,  now 
at  the  dose  of  the  vear,  to  the  many  and  impor- 
tant events  which  have  marked  its  progress, — to 
what  has  been  done  and  felt,  enjoyed  and  suf- 
fored,— 4o  the  many  merciful  preservations  and 
leading  providences  that  have  been  vouchsafed  to 
me,  a  poor,  weak,  unworthy  creature,  surely  I 
may  set  up  an  Ebeneier,  and  say,  ''Hitherto 
hath  the  Lord  hdped  me.^'  And  oh  I  in  looking 
to  a  new  and  coming  year,  which,  if  life  be  per- 
mitted, seems  likely  to  bring  with  it  most 
important  changes,  may  the  prayer  of  my  heart 
be  condaually  and  forventlyto  the  Lord,  that 
He  would  keep  us  in  all  our  goings  out  and 
comings  in,  that  He  would  be  with  us  and  bless 
us,  and  permit  us  to  4ake  shelter  under  his 
almighty  wing;  that  He  would  enable  us  to  love, 
serve,  and  honoor  Him  above  all;  make  us  will- 
ing, patiently  to  suffer  for  his  sake;  euard  us  on 
every  hand,  and  keep  us  from  evil,  idl  the  days 
of  our  appointed  time  on  earth,  and  bring  us, 
finally,  through  the  blood  of  Uie  covenant,  the 
blood  of  spnnkling,  "to  the  general  assembly 


and  church  of  the  first-born,  whidi  aro  written 
in  heaven '"  where  all  liie  multitude  of  his 
redeemed,  eternally  ascribe  their  salvation  to  our 
Gkd,  which  sitteth  upon  the  throne^  and.unto  the 
Lamb.    Amen  I 

{To  W  eonOwMd.] 


ballet's  comet. 

(Coniioued  firom  p»%%  8M.) 

In  the  year  328,  a  comet  appeared  in  the  sign 
Viigo.  Another,  according  to  the  historians  of 
the  Lpwer  Empire,  i^pemdinthe  year  899, 
8eventy«z  years  after  vote  last;  this  iMt  interval 
being.nearly  the  period  of  Haliey's  comet. 

The  Aext  recoided  appearance  of  a  comet  agree- 
ing with  the  ascertained  period,  marks  the  takinc  ^ 
of  Rome  by  TotiU  in  the  year  550 ;  an  intervid 
of  one  hundred  and  fifW-one  years,  or  two  periods 
of  seventy-five  and  a  half  years,  having  elapsed. 
One  unrecorded  term  must,  therafore,  £ive  taken 
place  in  this  interim.  The  next  appearance  of 
a  comet  coinciding  with  the  assigned  period  is 
three  hundred  and  eighty  years  afterward,  vis., 
in  the  year  ^30,  five  revolutions  having  been 
completed  in  the  interval.  The  next  appearance 
is  rMorded  in  the  yew  1005,  after  an  interval  of 
a  ringle  period  of  seventy-five  years.  Three  revo- 
lutions would  now  seem  to  have  passed  unrecorded, 
when  the  comet  again  made  its  appearance  in 
1280.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  former  appearances, 
it  is  right  to  state  once  more,  that  the  sole  test  of 
the  identity  of  these  comets  with  that  of  Halley, 
is  the  coincidence  of  the  times  of  their  appear- 
ances, as  neariy  as  historical  records  enable  as  to 
ascertain,  with  the  epochs  at  which  the  oomet  of 
Halley  might  have  been  expected  to  appear. 

In  the  year  1805,  one  of  those  in  which  the 
oomet  of  Halley  may  have  been  expected,  a  comet 
is  recorded  of  remarkable  i^pearance. 

Another  appearance  is  recorded  in  the  year 
1880,  unaccompanied  hj  aay«other  droumstance 
than  the  mere  date.  This,  hqwever^  is  in  strict 
iocm^KOM  with  the  asoertabed  period  of  Haliey's 
comet. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  first  appearance  at  which 
observations  were  taken,  possessing  sufficient  ac- 
curacy to  enable  subsequent  investiffators  to  de- 
termine the  path  of  the  comet:  and  this  is  accord- 
ingly the  fint  comet,  the  identity  of  which  with 
-the  oomet  of  Halley  can  be  said  to  be  conclusively 
established.  In  the  year  1456,  a  comet  is  stated 
to  have  appeared,  of  "  unheard-of  magnitude  j'^  il 
was  accompanied  by  a  tail  cf  extraordinary  iengthf 
which  extended  over  sixty  degrees  (a  third  of  the 
heavens,)  and  continued  to  be  seen  during  the 
whole  of  the  month  of  June*  The  infioence  which 
was  attributed  to  this  appearance  rendera  it  pro- 
bable that  in  therecord  there  exists  more  or  less 
of  exaggeration. 

The  extraordinaiy  ]en|(lh  and  brilliancy  which 
was  ascribed   to  the  tail   upon   this  « 
have  led  astrenomeni  to  investigate  the  < 
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stances  under  which  its  brishtness  and  magnitude 
would  be  the  greatest  possiDle ;  and,  upon  tnunng 
back  the  motion  of  the  oomet  to  the  year  14&6, 
it  has  been  foond  that  it  was  then  aetoallj  under 
the  circumstanoes  of  position  with  respect  to  the 
earth  and  sun  most  faTOurable  to  magnitude  and 
splendour.  So  far,  therefore,  the  results  of  astro* 
nomical  calculation  ocnrroborate  the  records  of  his- 

tOJ^. 

The  next  return  took  place  in  1607,  when  the 
comet  was  observed  by  the  celebrated  Kepler. 
This  astronomer,  first  saw  it  on  the  evening  of 
the  26th  oi  September;  it  had  the  appearance 
of  i»  star  (tf  the  first  magnitude,  and,  to  his  vision, 
was  without  a  tail ;  but  the  firiends  who  accom- 
panied him,  having  bette^r  sight  distinguished  the 
tail.  Beforethree  o'dioqk  the  following  morning, 
the  tail  had  become  clearly  visible,  and  had  ac- 
quired great  magnitude. 

The  next  appearance,  and  that  which  was  ob- 
served bv  Halley  himself,  took  place  in  1682,  a 
little  before  the  publication  of  th^Prmcipia.  A 
oomet  of  fright^  maffnitude  had  appeared  in 
1680,  and  had  so  temfied  all  Europe,  that  the 
subject  of  our  present  inquiry,  though  of  such 
immense  astronomical  importance^  excited  com- 
naratively  little  popular  notice.  In  the  interval, 
however,  between  1607  and  1682,  practical 
astronomy  had  made  great  advances ;  instruments 
of  observation  had  Men  brought  to  a  state  of 
comparative  perfection;  numerous  observatories 
had  been  established,  and  the  management  of 
l^em  had  been  confided  to  the  most  eminent 
astronomers  of  Europe.  In  1682,  the  scientific 
world  was,  therefore,  prepared  to  examine  this 
visitor  of  our  system  with  a  degree  of  care  and 
aocunM^  before  unknown.  - 

In  1686,  about  four  years  afterwards,  Newton 
published  his  Prindptay  in  which  he  applied  to 
the  comet  of  1680  the  general  principles  of  physi- 
oal  investigation  first  promulgated  in  that  work. 
He  explained  the  means  of  determining,  by  geo- 
metrical c(Mistniction,  the  visible  portion  of  the 
path  of  a  body  of  this  kind,  and  invited  astronomers 
to  apply  these  principles  to  the  various  recorded 
oomets— to  discover  whether  some  amon^  them 
might  not  have  aj^eared  at  different  epochs,  the 
future  returns  of  which  might  consequently  be 
predicted.  Such  was  the  ^ect  of  the  force  of 
analogy  upon  the  mind  of  Newton,  that  without 
waiting  the  discovery  of  a  periodic  comet,  he 
boldly  assumed  these  bodies  to  be  analogous  to 
pbnets  in  their  revolution  round  the  sun. 

Halley  undertook  ;the  labour  of  examining  the 
circumstances  attending  all  the  comets  previously 
receded,  with  a  view  to  discover  whether  any, 
and  which  of  them,  appeared  to  follow  the  same 
path.  Antecedently  to  the  year  1700,  four  hun- 
djced  and  twenty-five  of  these  bodies  had  been  re- 
corded in  history ;  but  those  which  had  appeared 
bfifpre  the  fourteenth  century  had  not  been  submit- 
ted, to  any  observations  by  which  their  paths  could 
be  saoertained-— at  least  not  with  asufficient  degree 


of  precision  to  afford  any  hope  of  identifying  them 
with  thoee  of  other  «Hnets.    Snbseanently  to  the 
year  1800,  however,  Halley  found  twenty-four 
comets  on  which  observationa  had  been  made  and 
recorded,  with  a  deme  of  precision  sufBdettt  to 
enable  him  to  caleumte  the  actual  paths  which 
these  bodies  followed  while  they  were  visible. 
He  examined  with  the  most  daborate  care  the 
courses  of  each  of  these  twenty-four  bodies;  he 
determined  all   the  dreuipstaiices   which  were 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  lay  down,  with  suffi* 
cient  precision,  the  path  whidi  these  eomets  mus^ 
have  followed  while  they  continued  to  be  vinble. 

On  comparing  their  paths,  Halley  found  &at 
one  which  aj^ietted  in  1661,  followed  nearhr  the 
same  path  as  one  whidi  had  appeared  in  1532. 
Supposing,  thou,  these  to  be  two  successive  ap» 
pearanoes  of  the  same  comet,  it  would  follow  that 
its  period  would  be  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
years;  and  Halley  aecordingly  coBJectnred  that 
its  next  appearance  might  be  expected  after  the 
lapse  of  one-hun&ned  and  twenty-nine  years^ 
redkoning  from  1661.  Had  ^is  conjecture  been 
well  founded,  the  comet  must  have  appeared  about 
tlM  year  1790.  No  cornet^  however,  appeared  at 
or  near  that  time  following  a  similar  path. 

In  hn  second  conjecture,  Halley  was  more  for- 
tunate, as  indeed  might  be  expected,  since  it  was 
formed  on  more  conclusive  nrounds.  '  He  found 
that  the  paths  of  the  comets  which  had  appeared  in 
1531  and  1606,  were  very  nearly  identical,  and 
that  ihey  were  in  foct  the  same  as  the  path  fol* 
lowed  by  the  comet  observed  by  himself  in  1682. 
He  suspeeted,  therefore  that  the  af^pearanoes  at 
these  three  epochs  were  produced  by  three  buo< 
ceasive  returns  of  the  same  oomet,  and  that  con- 
sequently its  period  in  its  orbit  must  be  about 
seventy-five  and  a  half  years. 

So  little  was  the  scientific  world  at  this  time 
prepared  for  such  an  announcement,  that  Halley 
hisoself  only  ventured  at  first  to  express  his  opin- 
ion in  the  form  of  conjecture ;  but  after  some 
further  investigation  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
rec(»rded  comets,  he  found  three  others  which  at 
least  in  pdnt  of  time  agreed  with  the  period  as- 
signed to  the  comet  of  1682,  vis.,  those  of  1305, 
1880,  and  1456.*  Oollecting  confidence  from 
these  circumstances,  he  announced  his  discovery 
as  the  result  of  combined  observation  and  calcula^ 
tion,  and  entitled  to  as  much  confidence  as  any 
other  consequence  of  .an  established  physidd 
law. 

There  were  nevertheless  two  circumstances, 
which  to  the  fostidions  skeptic  might  be  supposed 
to.  offer  some  difficulty.  These,  were  first,  that 
the  intervals  between  the  supposed  successive 
returns  to  Idhe  perihelion  were  not  precisely  equal ; 
and,  secondly,  that  the  inc]inati<m  of  the  comet's 
path  to  tiie  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit  was  not- 
exactly  the  same  in  each  case.    Halley,  however, 

*  The  path  of  the  comet  of  14d6  was  afterward  fully 
identified  with  that  of  1682. 
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with  a  degree  of  eagaoitj  yrhkihy  ooandering  the 
atate  of  knowledge  at  the  time,  cannot  hH  to  ex* 
cite  anqnalified  admimtiony  observed  Ibhat  it  wae 
natnnd  to  eappooe  that  the  same  oaaees  which 
disturbed  the  phnetary  motionfl  most  likewise 
act  upon  oomets;  and  that  thdr  inflnence  would 
be  so  much  the  more  sensible  upon  these  bodies 
beosnse  of  their  great  distances  from  the  sun. 
ThuSySs  the  attraction  of  Jupiter  upon  Saturn 
was  known  to  effect  the  velocity  of  the  bitter 
planet,  sometknes  retarding  and  sometimes  ao- 
.celerating  it,  aooocding  to  their  relative  posi- 
tion, so  as  to  effect  its  peiiod  to  the  extent  of 
thirteen  days,  it  mi|^t  well  be  supposed  that  the 
comet  might  suflkr  by  asimihr  attraction,  an  eflfect 
sufficientiy  great  to  account  for  the  inequality 
observed  m  the  interval  between  its  successive 
returns;  and  also  for  the  variation  to  which  the 
direction  of  its  path  upon  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic 
was  found  to  he  subject.  He  observed,  in  finci 
that  as  in  the  interval  between  1607  and  1682 
the  comet  passed  so  near  Jupiter  that  its  velocity 
must  have  been  augmented,  and  consequently  its 
period  shortened  by  the  action  of  that  planet,  thb 
period,  therefore^  havins  been  only  sevehiy-five 
years,  he  inferred  that  the  following  period  would 
probably  be  seventy«six  years  or  upward;  and 
consequently  that  the  comet  ought  not  to  be  ex- 
pected to  i^pear  until  the  end  of  1758,  or  the 
beginning  of  1759. 

The  theory  of  gravitation,  which  was  in  its 
cradle  at  the  time  oi  Halle/s  investigations,  had 
grown  to  comparative  maturity  before  the  period 
at  which  his  prediction  couki  be  fulfilled.  The 
exigencies  of  that  theory  gave  birth  to  new  and 
more  powerful  instmments  of  mathematical  in- 
quiry :  the  differential  and  integral  calculus  was 
its  first  and  greatest  offispring.  This  brandi  of 
.adence  was  cultivated  witii  an  ardour  and  success 
by  which  it  was  enabled  to  answer  all  the  demands 
cf  physics,  and  consequently  mechanical  science 
advanced,  pmi  pa$9m.  Newton's  discoveries 
having  obtained  reception  thron|^out  the  scienti- 
fio  world,  his  inqniiies  and  his  theories  were  fol- 
lowed up:  and  the  consequences  of  the  oreat 

-    IphT  W  univenJiraVitalJon  wen»  ra^y 


Clairaut  undertook  the  difficult  applicatkm  of 
this  theocy  to  the  comet  of  1682,  with  a  view  to 
calenlate  the  effects  which  would  be  produced 
upon  it  by  the  attractron  of  the  different  phnets 
ci  the  system ;  and  by  such  means  to  convert  the 
conjecture  of  Halley  into  a  distbet  astronooucal 
prediction,  attended  with  all  the  circumstances  of 
time  and  place.  The  exact  verificatkm  of  the 
prediction  would,  it  was  obvious,  famish  the  most 
complete  demonstration  of  the  principle  of  univer- 
sal gravitation ;  which,  thou^  generally  received, 
was  not  yet  considered  so  completely  demonstrated 
as  to  be  indq)endent  of  so  remarkable  a  body  of 
evidence  as  the  fulfilment  of  such  a  calculation 
would  afford. 
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WILLIAM  AND  ALIOB  KLLIS. 

A  duodecimo  volume  of  nearly  three  hundred 
pages,  entitled  ^'  The  life  and  Correspondence  of 
William  and  Alice  Ellis,  of  Airton,  by  James 
Backhouse,"  printed  at  London,  has  within  a  few 
days  been  received.  Although  this  biography 
has  just  issued  from  the  press,  the  subjects  of  it 
were  nearly  cotemporaiy  with  the  first  generation 
of  Friends;  William  EOlis  being  bom  in  1658, 
and  of  course  thirty-four  years  younger  than 
Qeorge  Fox.  Both  William  and  his  wife  were 
acceptable  ministers  in  our  religious  society ;  and 
the  former  travelled  extensively  in  the  service  of 
the  gospel,  both  in  his  native  land  and  on  the 
American  continent.  His  parents  do  not  appear 
to  have  belonged  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  and 
we  do  not  find  that  he  had  much  aoqoaintanoe 
with  their  doctrines  until  about  his  eighteenth 
year,  when  attending  a  meeting  appointed  by 
Boger  Haydock,  he  was  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
the  doctrines  which  were  preached  there.  From 
diat  time  his  course  oi  life  was  very  different 
firom  what  it  had  been.  From  a  state  of  careless- 
ness and  vanity,  he  was  led  to  pursue  an  humble, 
peaceable  and  self-denying  life,  being  very  cir- 
cumspect both  in  his  words  and  actions,  and.  a 
good  example  to  the  young  people  in  the  fiunily 
where  he  lived. 

Soon  after  aittiunipg  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years  he  fixed  his  abode  at  Airton,  one  of  a  group 
of  villages  in  the  West  Biding  ol  Yorkshire, 
where  hd  continued  to  reside  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life. 

The  buriness  to  which  he  was  brought  up,  and 
in  whkh  he  was  engaged  during  the  active  period 
of  his  life,  was  that  of  a  linen  weaver^  He  ap- 
pears to  have  begun  in  a  very  humble  way,  but 
by  industry  and  economy,  his  circumstances  were 
gradually  improved,  until  he  became  a  master 
weav«,  employing  a  considerable  number  of  men. 
He  was  liberal,  according  to  his  circumstances, 
when  his  means  were  small,  and  his  liberality 
increased  with  the  increase  of  his  means. 

The  following  is  a  teetimonyy  sU^^dy  abridged, 
which  Friends  of  Settle  Monthly  Meeting,  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  issued  soon  after  his 
decease.  Bi>« 

Soon  after  his  removal  he  was  livinglyopened 
in  a  public  testimony  to  and  for  the  Truth  he 
was  made  partaker  oi ;  and  in  due  time  he  be- 
came an  abVminister  thereof ;  approving  nimself 
yet  more  and  more  a  good  example  therein  to 
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Others.  And  it  is  worth  our  obserratioDy  that 
althouj^h  he  had  little  or  nothing  from  his  ikther^ 
he  being  but  ot  low  circnmstances  in  the  world, 
ret  he  soon  began  to  be  helpful  in  the  Ghnreh, 
> 7  distributing  towards  the  relief  of  the  poor,  out 
of  what  be  got  bj  hard  labour  and  great  diligenoe 
and  industry  in  his  calling,  and  part  of  which 
also  he  freely  spent  upon  Truth's  account  in 
other  ways.  He  freely  gave  up  a  great  deal  of 
his  time  to  attend  meetings,  not  only  such  as 
were  for  public  worship,  but  also  meetings  for 
business  and  the  affiurs  of  the  church  :  he  was  a 
diligent  attender  of  these  while  but  young ;  and 
though  he  was  not  forward  to  speak  in  such  meet- 
ings, having  a  reTcfent  esteem  for,  and  regard  to, 
them  that  were  in  Christ  before  him,  ami  kept 
their  places,  yet  he  was  in  those  times  serviceabk, 
being  in  a  deep  and  weighty  travail  for  the 
honour  and  prosperity  of  truth,  and  that  the  wis- 
dom of  God  might  open  in  Friends,  that  therein, 
all  things  relating  to  the  church's  aflkiis,  midit 
be  managed.  But  it  was  not  long  ere  that  dii^ie 
and  livinff  spring  of  life,,  that  often  opened  j^enti- 
fully  in  him  to  the  fillins  of  his  heart,  gave  him 
boldness  to  roeak  forth  mat  was  upon  his  mind, 
in  meeting  for  business,  in  which  he  was  well  re- 
ceived, bemg  always  oaiefiil  to  speak  in  fe4r,  and 
in  a  sense  and  savour  of  Hfe,  demonstratinff 
thereby  a  Christian  cqpirit,  in  which  he  was  a  good 
pattern  and  liveljr  example  to  others,  alwavs  de* 
meaning  himself  in  ffreat  humility,  so  that  he  be- 
came very  serviceame,  both  in  the  Monthly  and 
Quarterly  HeetiiiffB  to  which  he  belonged,  uid  in 
other  meetings  kr  the  same  service,  in  other 
places  where  his  lot  was  cast,  he  being  zealously 
concerned  to  promote  and  establish  good  ordet 
and  sound  discipline  in  the  Church  of  Christ. 

And  although,  as  before  obsertvd,  his  be^B- 
ning  was  but  miall,  having  little  or  nothing  save 
what  he  labotired  for,  yet  it  pleased  €k)d  to  bless 
his  endeavours  with  success,  so  that  his  outward 
substance  increased;  and  as  that  was  enlarged,  so 
his  heart  opened,  and  he  gladly  made  use  of  op- 
portunities in  winch  he  might  lay  out  a  great  part 
thereof  in  the  service  of  Truth.  He  often  ex* 
horted  Friends  to  keep  out  of  worldly  mindedness, 
and  to  labour  to  keep  themselves  from  being 
leavened  into  a  strait,  niggardly  and  narrow 
spirit,  that  would  not  sufier  them  to  serve  truth 
freely,  as  they  oaght  to  do;  this  in  aU  likdihood 
he  had  good  authority  to  do,  being  himself  a  good 
example  in  this  respect;  for  although  he  was  in« 
dustriously  careful  and  not  negligent,  nor  slothful 
about  his  outward  ooncems,  whereby  his  substance 
in.  the  world  did  considerably  increase,  yet  would 
he  not  impute  the  same  to  his  own  domgs,  neither 
was  his  mind  much  tiUcen  up  therewith;  he 
looked  upon  it  only  as  the  favour  of  the  Almighty 
to  him,  and  therefore  thought  himself  under  the 
greater  obligation  to  lay  out  the  same  to  the 
utmost  of  his  strength  and  ability,  in  order  to 
promote  the  interest  of  Truth,  and  the  honor  of 
that  worthy  and  predous  namC;  in  which  he  had 


believed,  and  which  had   also  been  his  Btrong 
tower  and  rock  of  defence,  in  the  depth  of  autnj 
exercises.    It'  may  be  truly  said,  he  was  abmi* 
dantly  more  industriously  eoneerned  on  aecoimi 
of  the  troth,  than  on  the  acoount  of  his  outwaxd 
and  temporal  affairs ;  and  asy-after  ^  time  of  his 
convineement,  he  was  all  along  careftd  to  behsTe 
himself  so  as  that  he  might  not  be  a  burden,  or 
cause  of  exercise  to  his  frithful  brethren,  nor 
bring  trouble  in  any  ease  upon  the  ehureh,  b«t 
on  the  contrary,  be  s«rvieeable  and  helpful  to  the 
same  aecoirding  to  his  measure,  so  was  he  also 
oareful  to  walk  among  his  neighbors  and  those  ho 
conversed  with,  as  that  he  rai^t  demonstrate 
unto  all,  that  the  whole  aim  and  drift  of  his  mind 
was  ehiely  to  promote  Truth  and  righteonsBcss 
in  his  day  and  age.    And  this  undoubtedlv  he 
did,  with  all  his  mi^t  and  strength,  for  which 
we  believe  his  rewara  is  sure  with  the  Lord  fbr 
evermore ;  an  lamest  of  which  we  are  fuUy  satis- 
fied, he  had  many  times  plentifnlly  given  him, 
whilst  in  this  eurthly  tabernacle*    TmB  was  so 
sweet  unto  himi  as  he  often  used  to  say,  that  for 
the  sake  thereof,  he  did  not  spare  devosiky  to  offisr 
up  his  whole  strength,  and  the  prime  of  his  years, 
even  for  the  promotion  of  the  nlessed  Truth,  by 
which  he  had  been  so  eminently  visited,  and 
whereby  he  was  made  instrumental  for  the  good 
of  many.    Under  these  qualifications  he  was 
made  serviceable  divers  ways,  So  that  many  hsLve 
cause  to  lament  the  loss  of  him,  and  more  par- 
ticularly we,  his  friends  and  brethren,  amongit 
whom,  for  the  most  part,  he  resided,  who  also  had 
the  most  immediate  and  partienUir  benefit  of  his 
service  and  oompiny.    The  loss  of  him  wotfld 
undoubtedly  sadden  many  hearts,  were  they  not 
fuUy  satisfied  that  his  departure  was  in  peace ; 
and  ^ough  his  bod^  be  gone  to  the  dust,  jet  the 
remembrance  of  him  is  sweet  and  precious,  in 
which  the  foithfbl  enjoy  him-  in  splnt,  under  a 
lively  hope,  that  the  mi^ty  Lcffd  A  the  harvest, 
who  raised  him  from  a  low  degree,  and  by  his 
almii^ty  power,  made  him  a  blmed  and  service- 
able instrument  in  his  hand,  is  also  able  to  ruse 
up  odiers  in  his  room,  for  the  canring  on  of  hie 
own  woilc,  te  his  own  ptaise,  wno  over  all  is 
worthy  of  praise,  adoration  and  w<»shipy  migb^ 
majesty  and  dominion,  now  and  forever. 

Thus  having  given  jsome  aeoonnt  of  his  eo»» 
vineement,  and  emiduct  of  his  lifo>  lektiAg  to  his 
conversation  in  the  world ;  what  remains  is  to  give 
some  forther  Account  of  his  ministry,  and  Mb^rs 
and  travels  therein.  It  was  not  long,  as  haA 
been  before  observed,  after  he  was  convinced,  be- 
fore his  mouth  was  opened  in  a  public  testimony 
for  the  Truth,  in  which  he  sensibly  witnessed  a 
growth,  being  careful  diligently  to  wait  for  the 

r'ngings  of  life,  which  is  the  root  and  supply  of 
som^  and  riftbt  ministry ;  for  he  laboured 
more  to  grow  in  &at,  than  in  words  without  it, 
although  also  yeiy  careful  to  keep  to  that  sound- 
ness of  speech  that  cannot  be  condemned. 
Not  very  long  afW  he  was  concerned  in  a  pub- 
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lio  testunoiiyy  he  waa  drawn  fordi  io  visit  Friendii' 
meetiogs   not  far  dbtant  from  the  plaee  of  his 
abode,  aa  also  ia  divers  places  more  remote,  in 
which  he  had  good  service,  and  was  well  received 
among  Friends,  to  his  and  their  mutual  joy  and 
comfort  in  the  Lord.    And  in  the  year  169 1,  he 
liad  a  ooneem  upon  his  mind  to  visit  the  meet- 
ings of  Friends  in  Ireland,  where  he  was  likewise 
kindlv  received;  his  visit  being  aooeptable  to 
fiaithnil  Friends  in  that  countiy.     Under  this 
concern  he  was  enabled  through  the  goodness  of 
Chod  untQ  him^  to  perfprm  wluit  was  required  of 
hun  in  that  respect,  returning  home  sjpia  in 
ttinch  satisfaction  and  peajoe,  as  a  reward  ror  such. 
Ilia  labour.  After  this  he  continued  in  his  wonted 
service,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  many  times 
'^nnting  Friends  in  divers  parts  of  this  nation,  till 
at  length,  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  eoneem  him  to 
wiait  the  people  of  Gkxl,  in  fbreign  countries,  to 
which  he  gave  up ;  and  way  bdng  made  for  him 
for  such  a  aervioei  aad  having  the  concnrrenee  of 
Jiifl  Friends  and  brethren  along  with  him  therein, 
f^  length  he  set  forward    on  his  joum^  and 
Yoyage  for  America,  leaving  his  wife  and  ngnily, 
in  the  Ninth  month,  1697.    Be  took  shippmg  at 
Beal,  in  Kent,  in  &e  Tenth  month  after.    He 
had  a  prosperous  voyage,  arriving  on  the  four- 
teenth day  of  the  First  month  following,  in 
IKLarvland,  where  he  visited  Friends  and  had 
BLuch  service,  as  well  as  in  other  provinces,  as 
Virginia,  GaroliniL  Pennsylvania,  East  and  West 
Jersey,  New  Bn^uid,  Loog  Island  and  Ehode 
Island,  &a     la  these  eoantries  he  had  many 
Urge  and  precious  meetings,  esteeming  it^  as'  he 
would  often  say  after  his  return,  as  a  merciful 
favour  to  him  from  the  hand  of  Gbd,  that  he  was 
enabled  to  go  through  what  was  required  of  him 
in  that  respect,  addmg,  ^^  Oh  I  it  was  well  for  me, 
that  I  gave  up  to  that  servioe  in  those  dam 
whilst  health  and  strength  of  body  were  afforded 
me,  for  now,  I  feel  my  natural  stroigth  is  abated, 
whereby  I  am  the  more  incapable  df  performing 
such  service/'    Notwithstanaing  this,  he  would 
often  be  looking  back  with  joy,  aijid  rejoicing  at 
those  times,  praising  Gtoi  for  the  many  merdes 
vouchsafed  to  him  inwardly,  and  whose  divine 
arm  of  power  was  likewise  nearto  protect  him  on 
his  return;  he  arriving  i^ain  in  Endand,  the 
twenty-thbd  of  the  Foar£  month,  1699.    He 
was  absent  from  his  native  land  in  the  afbreeaid 
aervioe,  upwards  of  one  year  and  six  months. 
4dter  diis  he  travelled  not  very  much,  excepting 
in  the  county  where  he  lived,  and  some  adjacent 
oounties,  as  Bishopriok,  Westmoieland,  and  Lan- 
cashire, &c.,  and  several  times  to  the  Yearly 
Meeting  at  London.    He  was  for.  several  years 
before  he  died,  attended  with  various  infirmities, 
which  much  impaired  his  health ;  nevertheless  he 
mostly  freqpented  the  Quarterlv  and  Monthly 
Meetings  to  which  he  belong,  though  man^ 
times  with  much  difliccdty,  because  of  the  infimu- 
ties  of  his  body;  but  at  divers  times  when  the 
life  and  power  of  Trutii  were  upon  lum,  he  was 


borne  np  over  his  infirmity  as  though  he  were  u| 
no  Una  so  a£Ucted.  Thoa  this  faithful  and 
upright-hearted  man,  bemg  now  unfit  for  long 
journeys,  and  service  in  remote  places,  such  as  he 
spared  not  to  undertake  when  he  found  it  his 
conjcern  in  his  younger  years,  laboured  much  in 
the  service  of  Gmith,  on  one  account  or  other  in 
his  own  country,  till  toward  the  latter  end  of  the 
summer,  in  the  vear  1708,  at  which  time  his  old 
distemper  seized  vidlenUy  upon  him,  insomuch 
that  he  was  thereby  brought  veiy  weak,  which 
weakness  he  continued  unoCer  f<nr  several  months, 
aot  beinf^  able  to  stir  much  from  his  own  house. 

In  this  time  his  inward  man  was  strong  and 
his  understanding  clear;  so  that  Friends  who 
went  to  visit  him  m  the  time  of  his  sickness,  were 
often  comfortably  refreshed  in  beholding  and 
feeling  his  spirit  in  the  power  and  dominion  of 
the  life  of  Jesus  Christy  which  may.  truly  be  said, 
was  his  support  over  all  his  exercises.  But  not* 
withstanding  his  former  weakness,  about  the 
latter  end  oi  the  Twelfth  month  or  beginning  of 
the  First  month  following,  he  began  to  recover 
somewhat,  and  gathered  strength  so  far  as  to  ^t 
to  the  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meetings  to  which 
he  belonged^  In  these  he  had  as  formerly,  good 
service,  after  which  he  was  likewise  enabled  to  go 
to  the  Yearly  Meeting  for  worship,  hdd  in  Lan- 
cashire, in  the  Second  month,  1709.  In  this 
meeting,  powerful  was  that  Hand  and  Arm,  which 
guided  and  supported  him,  under  the  conduct 
whereof,  eminent  were  the  gospel  truths,  which 
in  t^at  meeting  were  through  nim  delivered,  to 
the  gladdening  of  many  hearts;  the  servioe 
whereof,  we  believe,  will  not  easily  bo  forgotten 
by  a  remnant,  and  in  which  his  faith  was  strong, 
that  Tnilx  and  the  glory  of  it  should  yet  more 
and  more  prevail  and  spread  over  nations,  even 
from  sea  to  sea»  unto  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth. 

Thus  having  been  supptorted  by  the  Lord  ifi 
his  service,  after  that  meeting  ended,  he  returned 
homewards,  after  which  he  weakened  by  demes 
tiU  the  time  of  his  departure,  which  was  not  long. 
Many  sweet  and  edifying  expressions  dropp^ 
from  him  in  his  Ulness,  by  which  it  appearea  he 
was  ready  to  embrace  death  with  oheerfnlness  oi 
mind,  whenever  it  should  please  the  Lord  so  to 
order  it.  A  few  days  before  his  departure,  being 
visited  by  a  Frieoid,  he  began  to  speak  to  him  of 
the  day  of  his  oonvinoement,  sayinff,  ''It  was  a 
fflorious  day  for  me ;"  and  further  added,  that  he 
had  large  tok^is  that  the  day  of  his  death  would 
be  so  likewise,  which  we  have  g(x)d  cause  to^  be- 
lieve was  so  to  him.  He  continued  senrible, 
under  his  weakness  of  body,  until  the  time  he 
drew  his  last  breath,  which  was  on  the  4th  day 
of  the  Fourth  month,  in  the  year  1709,  and  in 
the  fifty-first  year  of  his  age. 

To  which  the  Quarterly  Meetmg  at  York  added 
the  following  :— 
He  was  a  ftithfiil  hibourer  in  the  harvest  of 
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fiieliord ;  he  gare  himself  td  spend  and  be  spent 
in  Troth's  service,  both  in  feeding  the  flock  of 
Ood;  as  also  in  the  orerseeing  the  same.  Being 
an  able  minister  of  the  New  Testament,  not  of  the 
letter  bat  of  the  spirit,  his  doctrine  dropping  down 
like  dew,  and  like  small  ndn  upon  me  tender 
grass,  the  Spirit  of  Ood  accompanying  him  in  Ihe 
delivery  of  the  same,  he  was  of  great  comfort  and 
benefit  nnto  the  churches,  boUi  at  home  and 
abroad,  where  the  Lord  did  order  him.  The  care 
of  the  Churches  was  also  upon  him,  for  the  peace 
and  prosperitv  of  which  he  travailed  both  in  Dody 
and  mind.  His  labours  and  service  for  the*  wore 
of  the  gospel  were  much,  both  in  our  nation  and 
in  several  foreign  countries,  in  which  he  approved 
himself,  as  an  able  and  &ithful  minister  of  our 
Iiord  Jesus  Christ,  encouraging  and  strengthening 
the  honest  and  tender-hearted,  to  hold  on  their 
way,  to  the  perfecting  of  the  work  of  their  salva- 
tion ;  as  also  in  wammg  and  stirring  up  the  care- 
less and  unfidthfiil,  to  more  diligence  and  watch- 
fulness. He  preached  with  authority,  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Gospel  and  the  remembrance  of  him, 
and  of  the  heavenly  sweetness  that  attended  his 
ministry  (who  thouffh  dead,  yet  speaketh)  is  pre- 
cious unto  us,  and  <£e  unity  and  narmoDy  which 
we  had  together  with  him,  cannot  easily  be  for- 
gotten by  us.  His  doctrine  was  deep,  and  his 
company  veiy  pleasant  to  his  brethren ;  he  was 

fiven  to  charity,  and  used  hospitality  much,  his 
eart  and  house  bemg  very  open  to  entertaih  such 
as  travelled,  or  were  concerned  in  Troth's  service. 
Much  might  be  said  in  the  praise  of  such  a  fidth- 
ful  minister,  who  not  only  preached,  but  in  prac- 
tice was  exemplary  to  the  flock;  but  Friends  of 
the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Settle,  to  which  he  did 
belong,  having  drawn  up  an  account  of  the  same, 
we  refer  to  it  for  further  satbfoction,  touching  his 
labours  and  travels,  both  in  the  work  of  the  min- 
istry and  other  services  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
Jesus  our  Lord ;  beseeching  him  who  is  Lord  oi 
the  harvest,  to  send  many  such  faithful' labourers 
into  his  harvest  As  he  lived  in  the  Truth,  so 
we  believe  he  died  in  the  Lord,  and  now  is  at  rest 
from  his  labours^  and  lus  works  foUow  him. 

ABOLITION  OF  SLAYERT  IN  THB  PORTUOUSSE 
COLONIES. 

It  is  said  that  there  is  a  prospeotof  a  lawbeing 
passed  in  Portngd  for  the  abolition  of  slavexy  in 
all  the  colonies  of  that  oountry.  A  bill  for  this 
purpose  was  read  in  the  Chunber  of  Peers  at 
Lisbon,  on  the  25th  of  Manr  last;  and  on  the  26th 
of  June  following,  the  Committee  on  Colonial 
affidrs,  to  which  it  was  referred,  made  a  report 
approving  and  leoommending  its  adoption  hj  the 
Ohambers. 

The  number  of  slaves  that  will  be  treed  by  this 
measure,  should  it  become  a  law,  is  between 
60,000  and  60,000,  nearly  30,000  of  whom  are 
in  the  settlement«  along  the  Eastern  coast  of 
Africa,  about  6,000.inthe  Cape  deTerde  Islands, 


and  the  remainder  chieflyin  the  settlements  and 
on  the  islands  along  the  Western  Coast  of  Africa* 
— JV,  American  and  U.  S  Gazette. 

FBIENDS'  REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA.  NINTH  MONTH  15,  1849. 


Our  readers  will  find  in  the  present  number,  some 
observations  on  a  subject  vitally  interesting  to  the 
members  of  our  religious  Society.  The  maintenance 
of  a  testimony  in  favonr  of  a  free  gospel  ministry, 
has,  from  the  first  rise  of  the  Society,  been  held  as 
an  essential  portion  of  our  religious  doty.  In  all 
our  Monthly  Meetings  the  subject  is  annually  re* 
vived,  by  the  queries  which  are  answered  in  the 
reports  addressed  to  the  Yearly  Meeting.  Our 
friends  in  England,  who  do  not  enjoy,  and  never 
have  enjoyed,  the  freedom  from  ecclesiastica]  exac- 
tions, to  which  we  in  this  country  are  accustomed, 
have  issued  advices  from  time  to  time,  to  their  mem* 
bers,  to  maintain  this  ancient  testimony  unimpaired. 
As  early  as  1675,  we  find  the  Yearly  Meeting  of 
London  advising  that  such  of  their  members  as 
should  oppose,  slight,  or  neglect  this  testimony, 
should  be  dealt  with  according  to  go^l  order.  It 
is  devoutly  to  be  wished  that,  at  this  day  of  liberty 
and  ease,  the  rising  generation  may  not  lose  sight 
of  the  important  principles  involved  in  the  questioQ 
alluded  to ;  or  weaken  their  strength,  whatever  it 
may  be,  by  compliahoes  incompatible  with  the  doe- 
trine  which  Friends  have  always  oonsidered  them; 
selves  required  to  support. 


Ohio  Ykarlt  MsBmio*— By  letteis  received  from 
Ohio,  the  Editor  has  been  Informed  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  that  body  as  kte  as  the  evening  of  Third 
day,  the  4th  inst.  On  Seventh  day,  Ist,  the  meet- 
ing of  Mlilisters  and  Elders  convened  as  usnal, 
where  several  Friends  from  other  Yearly  Meetings 
were  in  attendance ;  including  onr  beloved  fiiends 
Benjamin  Seebohm  and  Bobert  Lindsay,  from  Eng* 
land. 

In  the  meeting  on  Seoond  day,  the  oleik  men* 
tioned  that  two  epiatles  from  New  England  were 
present ;  and  the  reading  of  those  from  odier  Yeextf 
Meetings  was  then  attended  to  and  completed. 
A  proposal  was  then  made  that  the  epistle  from 
New  England  Yearly  Meeting  should  be  read« 
This  occasioned  considerable  discnssion ;  bnt  the 
proposal  was  not  agreed  to.  The  reading  of  the 
epistle  from  the  separated  body  was  pa^bed  by. 
nearly  in  silence. 

Since  the  above  was  in  type^  we  have  learned 
that  the  meeting  was  afterwards  oonduoted  in  a 
good  degree  of  harmony,  and  comfortably  doasd 
on  Sixth  day. 
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Makbisd,— At  West  Union^  Mofgao  Co.,  Indiana, 
on  the  21st  of  Sixth  month  last,  James  B.  Hadlky, 
t>f  Hendricks  Co.,  to  Latxnia  Allen,  of  the  former 
place. 

,  At  the  same  place,  and  same  day,  William 

AiRT  to  Emeline  Johhsov,  both  of  the  same  meet- 
ing. 

*— ,  On  5th  day,  the  30th  nit.,  in  Friends'  meet- 
ing, at  Monkton,  V t.,  Daniel,  son  of  John  Clark,  of 
Walnut  Ridge,  Indiana,  to  Mart  R.,  daughter  of 
Nathan  C.  Hoag^  of  Ferrisburgh. 


Died, — At  hie  residence,  in  Henry  county,  In- 
iiiana,  on  the  2d  of  6th  mo.  last,  after  a  lingering 
illness,  Henrt  Lbwbllino.  a  member  of  Duck 
Creek  Monthly  Meeting,  in  tne  42d  year  of  his  age. 


For  Vriendt*  Serlev. 

CAN  FRIENDS  CONSISTENTLT  ATTEND  MEETINGS 
WHERE  HILLING  MINISTERS  OFFICIATE  ? 

There  is  no  disposition  in  the  writer  of  thip 
diBsay^  to  enter  into  jndgment  with  those  who,  in 
oonsiBteney  with  the  principles  of  their  education, 
engage  in  the  ministiy,  and  use  it  as  a  means  of 
support  There  are  no  doubt  many  who  consci- 
entiously believe  that  a  preparation  for  the  minis- 
try requires  a  ooune  of  study,  and  an  amofunt  of 
expense,  which  must  occupy  the  time  and 
absorb  die  means,  usually  devoted  to  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  more  lucrative  employments  of 
society ;  and  that  of  course  those  who  submit  to 
this  expenditure  of  money  and  time,  are  fairly 
entitled,  upon  the  admitted  principles  of  busing 
to  pecuniary  compensation  for  the  service  which 
ihey  have  thus  acquired  the  capacity  of  perform- 
ing. It  is  readUy  admitted  that  many  pious  in- 
dividuals devote  themselves  to  the  study  and 
exercise  of  the  ininisti^,  from  an  aj^rehension  of 
duty  and  a  sincere  desire  to  promote  the  glory  of 
€h)d,  and  win  souls  to  Christ;  and  yet  niake 
their  calling  subservient  to  a  comfortable  support^ 
or  even  to  a  moderate  accumulation.  With  such 
individuals  no  controversy  is  iptended.  To  their 
own  Master  let  them  appeal  for  the  integrity  of 
their  motives. 

There  is  another  class  of  persons  whom  eveiy 
age  a&d  country  has  probably  produced;  who  are 
imt  dosely  associated  with  any  body  of  religious 
pofessors;  and  who  are  seeking,  without  know- 
ing where  to  find,  a  mode  of  worship  on  whidb 
they  can  satisfactorily  repose^  and  a  people  with 
whom  they  can  fuUy  unite.  Such  as  these  are 
likely  to  go,  and  with  the  sincerest  intentions 
often  do  go,  from  one  teacher  to  another,  in  search 
of  some  to  instruct  them  where  to  find  the  pearl 
of  great  price.  Such  was  the  state  of  many  pibus 
enquirers  after  the  right  way  of  the  Lord,  at  the 
time  our  society  arose ;  and  such  is  no  doubt  the 
state  of  many  in  our  day.  The  experience,  how- 
ever, of  such  inquirers  has  frequently  led  to  the 
oonviction,  that  they  were  seeking  abroad  for 
That  could  be  found  only  at  home,  and  that  the 


hidden  treasure  was  to  be  found  in  the  secret  ^ 
their  own  souls. 

The  inquiry  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this 
article  is  designed  to  apply,  not  to  those. who 
have  grown  up  under  ecclesiastical  establishmentsy 
or  to  such  as,  being  unable  to  repose  upon  the 
religion  of  their  education,  are  in  a  state  of  honest 
uncertainty,  but  to  those  who  have  embraced,  or 
profess  to  hold,  thq  doctrines  of  Friends.  Those 
doctrines,  we  observe,  though  not  entirely  pecu- 
liar to  ourselves,  are,  so  &  as  the  ministry  is 
concerned,  clearly  distinguishable  from  those  held 
by  most  other  professors  of  the  Christian  name. 
With  others  the  ministerial  office  app^^ra  to  be 
regarded  as  of  a  mixed  character.  While  a  call 
from  above  is  admitted,  in  theory,  to  be  an  esseur 
tial  condition,  the  preparation  and  the  exercisd 
partake  largely^  if  not  chiefly,  of  the  means  usu- 
ally devoted  to  the  ordinary  vocations  of  life. 
When  we  observe  a  parent  educating  his  sons  for 
various  professions ;  preparing  one  for  the  pulpit, 
another  for  the  bar,  and  a  third  for  the  practice 
of  medicme;  we  naturally  suppose  that  the  mo- 
tives by  which  he  is  actuated,  are  nearly  thesame 
in  all  die  cases;  and  that  if  the  sons  should  imbibe 
the  parental  feeling,  they  will  puisne  the  course 
prescribed  for  them,  in  nearly  the  same  spirit 
Undor  circumstances  of  this  character,  whatever 
sanctity  may  be  attributed  to  the  ministerial  offioci 
it  is  reasonable  to  believe,  and  difficult  to  resist 
the  belief,  that  the  call  and  tiie  qualification  are 
different  in  their  nature,  as  well  as  in  their  degree, 
froin  those  on  which  the  primitive  apostles  relied. 
We  do  not  expect  such  ministers  to  adc^t  the 
Lmguage  of  Paul—"  Though  I  preach  the  gospel, 
I  Imve  nothing  to  glory  of;  for  necessity  is  laid 
upon  me;  yea,  wo  is  unto  me  if  I  preach  not 
the  gosneL^' 

But  mth  Friends,  the  theory,  as  well  as  the 
practice,  is  different.^  We  recognise  no  sohohistic 
preparation  for  the  ministry.  We  consider  it  the 
duty  of  parents  to  give  their  children  a  religious 
and  gutfded  education;  including  such  portion 
of  literature  and  science  as  ma^  prepare  them  to 
fill,  with  propriety,  the  sphere  in  which  they  will 
probably  move.  But  an  education  for  the  minis- 
try is  unknown  among  us<  The  view  which,  at 
an  early  day,  opened  upon  the  mind  of  George 
Fox,  « that  to  be  bred  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
was  not  enough  to  qualify  men  to  be  ininisters  of 
Christ;'^  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  best  educa* 
tion  which  schools  and  colleges  can  afford,  is  inr 
sufficient  to  qualify  a  man  for  preaching  the  gos- 
pel ;  is  one  which  has  long  been  received  among 
us  as  an  unquestionable  truth.  Whatever  charity 
we  may-  exercise  in  regard  to  the  opinion  ana 
praotice  of  others,  if  we  really  hold  the  principles 
of  Friends,  the  doctrine  relative  to  &e  ministry 
can  admit  of  no  oompromise.  We  may  freely 
acknowledge  the  weakness  of  the  Society  in  van* 
ons  respects,  and  it  would  be  futile  to  deny  tha^ 
the  ministry  may  paHiake  of  that  weakness,  still 
the  prinoiples  are  the  same  es  they  were  in  thc^ 
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imrefit  days  of  the  Chureh.  We  can  aeknoirledge 
none  as  genaine  ministers  of  the  gospel,  but  those 
irho  were  called  as  was  Aaron.  The  Apostles 
were  enjoined,  afiber  all  they  had  heard  and  seen 
of  the  words  and  miracles  of  their  Lord,  to  tarry 
at  Jerusalem  till  they  were  endued  with  power 
from  on  high;  and  the  ministry  of  the  gospel 
being  the  same  in  its  nature  now,  as  it  was  then, 
the  oJl  and  the  qnalifksation  must  be  of  the  same 
nature.  We  do  not  indeed  ezpeet  the  authority 
and  power  which  accompanied  the  ministry  of 
the  primitive  Christians,  to  be  manifested  now  in 
the  same  degree;  but  the  difference  is  in  the 
degree,  not  in  nature  and  kind. 

The  Apostle  testified  to  the  Oalatians,  thai  the 
ffospel  which  he  preached  was  not  after  man ;  for 
he  neither  received  it  of  man,  nor  was  be  itoiAt 
it  but  by  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  He 
even  pronounced  an  anathema  upon  any  one  who 
should  preach  any  other  gospel  than  that  which 
he  had  preached,  and  they  had  received.  Now, 
this  anathema,  we  observe,  b  not  pronounced 
upon  those  who  were  ignorant  of  the  gospel,  but 
upon  those  who  should  attempt  to  lend  the  be- 
lievers to  reject  or  deny  the  truths  which  had 
once  been  taught  and  received.  Hence  we  per- 
ceive, that,  in  the  vieW  of  this  zealous  and  enlight- 
ened apostle,  turning  the  believers  back  from  the 
faith  they  luid  received,  was  a  srievous  <dFence. 
And  if  those  who  turn  others  back  are  guilty, 
those  who  are  voluntarily  turned  back  cannot  be 
innocent. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  these  considerations 
have  any  necessary  connection  with  the  question 
under  review.  I  think  they  have.  If  we  hold 
the  doctrines  of  Friends  in  rcktion  to  the  gospel 
ministry,  we  must  admit  that  such  as  undertake 
to  preach  the  gjospeli  without  a  commissbn  from 
above,  and  witnout  the  anointing  which  teaches 
what  and  where  to  minister,  whatever  they  may 
be  to  others,  are  to  us»  no  gospel  ministers.  As 
Friends  have  always  construed  the  injunction, 
**  freely  ye  have"  received,  freely  give,"  in  such 
tnanner  as  to  exclude  preaching  merely  for  a  sti- 
pend, any  act  which  virtually  reooffnises  such 
preaching  as  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  our  profession  and  belief. 

If  we  hold  the  doctrine  that  the  worship  which 
is  acceptable  in  the  divine  sight,  must  be  in  spbit 
and  in  truth,  and  that  the  preparation  fiv  this 
Worship  is  not  effected  in  the  strength  or  wisdom 
of  man,  we  cannot  conscientiously  unite,  under 
the  profession  of  worship,  with  those  who  cngaffe 
in  preaching  and  prayer^  without  waiting  or  look- 
ing for  any  other  preparation  than  that  of  assem- 
blmg  in  one  place.  Wo  ought  to  reflect  that 
religion  is  too  serious  a  subject  to  be  engaged  in 
otherwise  than  in  a  serious  manner,  and  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Most  Hi^  is  too  awfbl  and  moment- 
ous to  be  performed  or  professed,  except  in  sin- 
cerity and  truth.  We  may  also  remember  that 
acts  may  be  performed  with  seriousness  and 
sincerity,  by  those  who  entertain  different  views 


in  relation  to  ministry  and  worship,  which  in  us 
would  be  tinctured  with  hvpocrisy. 

In  the  first  ape  of  the  »)ciety,  the  condition  of 
the  countiy  wnere  Friends  appeared,  and  the 
grievous  oppression  exercised  by  the  ecclesiastical 
power,  rendered  the  maintenance  of  a  testimony 
in  support  of  a  free  gospel  ministiy,  a  conspieu« 
ous  and  prominent  part  of  their  service.  In  that 
day  the  question  amone  the  professors  of  Chris- 
tianity seems  to  have  been,  not  whether  the  sob- 
pel  should  be,  as  in  the  days  of  the  AposUes, 
without  chaige,  but  to  i^hat  denomination  of 
Christians  the  revenues  of  the  chutch  should  be 
assigned.  As  Georfle  Fox  and  his  coadjutors 
revived  and  defended  the  andent  doctrine,  that 
the  gospel  was  to  be  preached  without  money  and 
without  {nice,  their  doctrines  were  regarded  by 
the  clergy  of  every  denomination  with  suspicion, 
if  not  with  antipathy.  Hence  we  may  readily 
perceive  that  the  persecutions  to  which  Uiey  were 
exposed,  though  founded  on  different  pretexts, 
were  in  reality.on  accouiit  of  their  oppositiaa  to 
ecclesiastical  demanda  It  is,  indeed,  a  well 
established  &ot  that  the  mtoleranee  which,  in 
modem  ages,  has  disgraced  the  Christian  name, 
has  been  generally  stimulated  by  the  professed 
teachers  of  religion.  ^  The  motive  of  the  craft»- 
men  of  Diana,  has  operated  on  them.  The  doo» 
trincs  which  they  were  labouring  to  suppress 
endangered  their  Wealth.  At  the  present  time, 
and  in  our  own  favoured  land,  such  persecution 
as  Friends  and  other  dissenters  endured,  under 
the  reign  of  the  Stuarts,  are  unknown;  and  we 
riiall  probably  not  be  wide  of  the  truth  if  we 
attribute  a  large  part  of  the  f^'eedom  iirom  ecclesi- 
astical exactions  which  we  now  enjoy,  to  the  in- 
fiexibility  with  which  our  predecessors  maintained 
their  testimony  against  a  minktry  established  and 
sustained  by  foroe.  The  blood  of  the  martyrs  ia 
said  to  be  the  seed  of  the  church.  And  the  p»* 
tienoe  and  firmness  with  which  our  early  Fiienda 
endured  the  sufferings  consequent  upon  their  tea* 
timonv  in  relation  to  a  free  minis^,  probably 
contributed  quite  as  much  as  their  deelaralioiis,  to 
impress  on  the  minds  of  the  people  at  larse, 
a  more  liberal  and  enlightened  view  of  w 
subject. 

It  must  still  be  remembered  that  while  a  change 
in  the  prevailing  opinions  ot  the  age,  and  a  con- 
sequent change  in  Uie  institutions  of  tiie  country, 
may  have  rendered  this  testimony  less  promi- 
nent  than  in  the  days  of  Q.  Fox,  they  have  pro- 
duced no  variation  in  the  doctrine  itself^  Ita 
importance,  as  well  as  its  nature,  remains  un- 
changed. A  testimony  which  was  supported  by 
our  primitive  Friends,  at  the  risk,  and  sometimes 
at  the  actual  cost  of  their  lives,  loses  none  of  its 
importance  by  the  ease,  and  exemption  from  suf- 
fering, with  whioh  it  can  now  be  supported. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  even  amid  the  light 
and  liberality  of  the  nineteenth  centuij,  eedesi- 
astioal  exactions  continue,  in  the  land  of  our  anee^* 
tors,  to  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor;  anddisseatem 
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are  there  compelled  to  contribute,  either  actively 
or  passiyely,  to  the  support  of  a  ministry  with 
which  thej  do  not  unite.  In  some  places  this  is 
a  burden  of  no  trivial  amount.  Whatever  this 
system  may  be  in  the  view  of  others,  to  those  en- 
tertaining our  opinions  in  relation  to  the  ministry 
of  the  gospel,  it  must  appear  pfidnly  anti-chris- 
tian.  As  this  system  is  supported  by  the  laws  of 
the  parent  state,  why  is  it  not  equallv  supported 
here  t  tVe,  no  doubt,  are  more  indebted  for  our 
exemption,  to  a  sense  of  our  religious,  than  of  our 
political  rights.  And  to  this  sense  nothing  can 
more  powerfully  contribute  than  a  faithful  and 
unwaverini^  support  of  a  testimony  for  the  true 
gon>el  ministry  on  its  original  basis. 

it  may  perhaps  be  supposed,  that  the  mere  at- 
tendance of  the  meetings,  where  ministers  who 
preach  for  a  stipend  officiate,  provided  nothing  is 
oontributed  towards  the  payment  of  the  salary,  is 
not  supporting  a  hireling  ministry.  But  a  Uttle 
reflectien  will  probably  convince  us,  that  withr 
heading  our  contribution  does  not,  in  that  case, 
mend  the  matter.  The  minister  who  preaches  for 
a  salary,  reasonably  expects  to  be  paid  the  stipu- 
hited  sum.  And  whp  is  to  pay  this  salary  but 
those  who  receive  his  instructions?  If  we  are 
not  willing  to  pay- the  price,  we  ought  not  to  ex- 
pect the  purchase.  If  we  partake  with  our  neigh- 
bours of  instruction  afforded  by  their  minister,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  plead  a  conscientious  objec- 
tion to  bearing  our  part  of  the  cost. 

There  are  other  objections  to  the  attendance  of 
the  meetings  in  question,  which  the  genuine 
Quaker  cannot  easily  disregard.  Though  the 
ministry  is,  in  some  measure  secularized,  by  being 
made  a  subject  of  contract,  a  degree  of  holiness  is 
usually  attributed  fo  the  houde  where  the  assem- 
bly convenes.  This  is  indicated  by  the  practice, 
so  generally  prevalent,  of  the  men  uncovering 
their  heads  when  they  enter  the  door.  If  we  be- 
lieve, as  it  is  presumable  Friends  always  do,  that 
there  is  no  more  holiness  in  a  house  where  the 
people  meet  for  the  purpose  of  worship,  than  in 
any  other,  an  aot,  however  small,  which  indicatee, 
or  is  designed  to  indicate,  a  reverence  that  ia  not 
felt,  savours  too  much  of  affectation  to  be  admit- 
ted in  conneeUon  with  divine  worship. 

A  sober  Christian  will  not  voluntarily  give 
needless  offence  to  those  who  differ  from  him  in 
retipous  opinion.  But  the  Friend  who  attends 
the  worship  of  other  professors  can  scarcely  avoid 
giving  offence,  by  withholding  compliance  with 
some  of  their  observances ;  or  conforming  to  cere- 
monies which  he  cannot  easily  justify  on  the 
ground  of  religious  sincerity. 

This  essay  may  be  closed  with  a  few  observa- 
tioDB  addressed  to  the  juvenile  members  of  our 
religious  society.  The  modesty  which  is  becoming 
in  youth,  requires  that  due  respect  should  be  paid 
to  the  counsels  of  experience ;  and  the  religion 
of  tkir  eiucaticB  should  cot  be  rejected  without 
oarefdi  examination.  If  those  who  have  enjoyed 
ibe  advantage  of  an  education  in  the  society  of 


Friends,  would  seriously  scrutinize  the  principles 
in  which  they  have  been  instructed,  and  test  them 
by  the  light  of  truth  in  their  own  minds,  as  well 
as  by  the  declarations  of  the  sacred  writings,  I 
apprehend  they  would  find  no  rational  inducement 
to  seek  a  purer  and  mwe  evangelical  faith  among 
other  communities.  And  if  they  do  not  expect 
to  find  a  purer  worship  or  a  more  evangelical 
ministry  among  others  than  in  tiieir  own  societ]^, 
they  will  not  find,  upon  mature  reflection,  thatcuri* 
osity  is  a  sufficient  motivis  to  justify  their  wander* 
ing  from  one  community  to  another.  Instead  of 
settling  their  minds  in  the  faith  of  their  educa- 
tion, such  a  course  is  more  likely  to  weaken  their 
confidence  in  any  religious  profession,  and  to  pro- 
duce indifference  in  regard  to  them  all.  Li  a 
w<Mrd,  hold  fast  to  the  religion  you  have  till  you 
can  find  a  better;  and  be  very  careful  not  to  em- 
brace as  a  better,  what  may  eventually  prove  to 
be  much  less  substantiaL  E.  L. 


THS  TABIFf  OF  CONSCIENOS. 
Free  Trade  in  Slave  Produce  Coneidered. 

A  DIALOGUE. 
[Coneludad  Ifom  page  81S.] 

C — ^I  acknowledge  there  is  sdme  weight  in 
your  ailments,  and  shall  feA  myself  bound  to 
reconsider  the  whole  question.  One  or  two  diffi- 
culties,  however,  are  yet  untouched.  If  I  am  to 
refuse  slave  produce  on  account  of  the  ojmression 
that  is  connected  with  it,  I  may  also  rehae  the 
productions  of  many  of  our  English  operatives, 
who  are  doomed  to  a  life  of  the  severest  labour, 
and  too  often  receive  only  a  scanty  pittance,  vbare- 
ly  sufficient  to  keep  soul  and  body  together. 

jS» — With  you,  I  deeplv  deplore  the  condition 
of  many  of  our  English  labourers,  industriously 
disposed,  yet  finding  no  one  to  give  them  work, 
or,  when  in  work,  to  give^  them  adequate  wages- 
I  lately  heard  a  slaveholder  firom  one  of  the  Span- 
ish islands  assert  that  the  <<  blade  slates''  abroad 
are  better  off  than  the  <<  white  slaves''  m  Englandl 
I  admit  that  the  negro  in  a  state  of  slavery,  may, 
in  some  instances,  have  more  animal  enjoyment 
and  less  physical  suffering  than  some  of  our  work- 
ing men,  yet  his  very  contentment  is  a»  proof  of 
his  degradaticm.  If  the  English  labourer  be  dis> 
satisfied  with  his  employer,  he  can  seek  anoth^; 
if  ill-treated  by  his  master,  he  can  summon  lum 
to  the  bar  of  justice,  where  the  poor  man's  evi- 
dence will  not  be  refused.  His  wife  and  child 
cannot  be  torn  f^m  his  embraces,  and  sold  like 
beasts  in  the  market  place.  And  so  far  from 
being  kept  in  systematic  ignorance,  he  is  impor- 
tuned to  send  his  children  to  school.  On  all  these 
points  it  is  far  otherwise  with  the  slave  I  And 
with  respect  to  the  question  bef(m  us,  there  is 
this  essential  dtifferenc^.  Purehase  free  produce, 
and  you  do  the  producers  good  j  increased  demand 
brings  either  increased  wages,  or  employment  for 
a  larger  number.    Purchase  slave  produce,  and 
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yott  do  the  producers  hann ;  increased  demand 
means  only  harder  work,  or  a  larger  nnmbw  re- 
daoed  to  bondage. 

C. — Conld  you  convince  me  that  your  scheme 
is  both  practicable  and  praiseworthy,  I  do  not 
know  that  I  should  give  my  co-operation.  It 
seems  to  be  too  much  of  a  piece  with  that  tele- 
scopic philanthropy,  so  much  in  favour  at  the 
present  day.  There  is  far  too  much  disposition 
to  neglect  home  questions.  Why  overlook  the 
misery  and  0{^ressioQ  at  our  own  doors  to  carrv 
on  a  distant  crusade,  ''the  further  off  the  fiercer?^' 

wf. — ^Free  labour  is  essentially  a  **  home  ques- 
tion.'' It  is  true  that  the  objects  of  our  sympsr 
thy  are  in  another  hemisphere,  but,  if  our  eyes 
are  opened,  we  shall  see  that  one  end  of  the 
negro's  chain  is  in  our  own  hands.  We  cannot 
make  our  weeFs  purchases  over  a  grocer^s  or  a 
draper's  Qounter  without  giving  a  positive  money 
contribution  either  to  slavery  or  to  freedom.  We 
cannot  sip  our  coffee,  or  sweeten  our  dinner,  with- 
out either  promoting  or  discoura^ng  slavery  and 
the  slave  trade.  We  can 'rarefy  complete  our 
dress  for  the  day  w;ithout  bestowing  our  counte- 
nance and  patronage  either  on  the  honest  cultiva- 
tor or  the  ruthless  slaveholder!  We  cannot 
escape  our  responsibilities  if  we.wouldt  then  sure- 
fy  this  must  be  a  ''  home  question/' 

Besides,  so  small  is  the  amount  of  individual 
effort  demanded  of  the  public  by  this  movement, 
that  there  need  be  no  fear  of  its  displacing  other 
duties.  We  do  not  ask  you  to  buy  a  pound  of 
sugar  or  a  yard  of  calico,  more  or  less  than  you 
re<}nire,  but  merely  to  confine  your  purchases  to 
articles  of  free  origin,  whenever  such  can  be  ol>- 
tained. 

As  there  seems,  to  be  such  a  charm  in  proxim- 
ity, perhaps  the  question  may  be  brought  more 
closely  home  by  a  little  ezerdse  of  the  imagina- 
tion. Let  us  suppose  that  in  aorae  great  convul- 
sion of  nature,  this  ishmd  of  Great  Britain  breaks 
loose  from  its  moarings,  and  becoming  bouyant  like 
the  Berwentwater  islet,  is  drifted  into  the  tropics 
till  it  meets  with  the  gulf  stream,  which  carries 
it  across  to  the  West  Indies*  At  length  Great 
Britain  brings  up  alongside  of  Porto  Rico,  and 
i>ecomes  welded  to  its  strand,  the  two  form  one 
large  island.  Let  us  further  imagine  that  tiiis 
Spanish  oolonv,  with  its  cane-fields  and  sug^ 
mills,  is  merely  separated  from  us  by  a  thorn 
hedge.  Allow  me  next  to  read  from  the  AnU- 
£Uavery  Reporter  for  February,  1849,  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  state  of  society  in  Porto  Rioo,  writ- 
ten by  a  gentleman  who  had  lately  resided  some 
months  in  the  island : — 

"  I  have  seen,  in  Ponce,  a  slave  tied  to  a  lad- 
der b^  his  master,  and  flogged  at  intervals  from 
mommg  to  night  In  the  hot,  buminff  sun, 
throughout  the  day,  did  that  poor  slave  lie  bound, 
scorched  and  bleeding.  The  next  day  he  died, 
and  the  wretch  hoisted  the  Spanish  ensign  and 
boasted  that  he  had  sent  a  subject  to  the  Devil. 
J  have  fteen  a  negro  flogged  to  d^tb,  and  his  car- 


case buried  in  a  dung  heap.  I  have  seen  a  maa 
compelled  to  flog  his  own  wife,  after  which  her 
master  committed  brutalities  on  her  person  too 
horrid  to  be  mentioned.  I  have  seen  a  runaway 
brought  home  in  a  state  of  starvation,  tied  to  four 
stakes  driven  in  the  ground,  and  receive  from  two 
drivers,  one  otf  each  side,  150  lashes  with  cart- 
whips.  Very  little  blood  came  from  his  wounds. 
The  blood  had  flown  to  the  heart  to  support  life. 
Two  days  after,  the  slave  died,  his  back  having 
become  one  mass  of  mortification.  I  was  on  an 
estate  where,  a  little  earlier,  a  negro  was  thrown 
into  the  boiling  trick.  It  was  ^id  that  he  had 
jumped  in  himself,  but  such  was  not  the  case.  I 
also  saw  a  man  severely  flogged,  and  afterwards 
locked  up  in  a.  close  dungeon,  under  a  scorchins 
sun.  When  taken  out  he  was  raving  mad,  and 
died  shortly  after.  In  the  district  of  Humicas 
lives  a  man  named  Jose  Marie  Rice,  who  suffers 
his  slaves  to  die  from  want,  shoidd  they  happen 
to  be  so  sick  that  their  cures  would  be  attended 
with  expense.  When  dead,  he  has  them  tied  to 
a  mule's  tail  and  dragged  to  a  pit,  where  they  are 
thrown  in  like  beasts.  In  fact,  it  would  take  vol- 
umes to  describe  the  horrible  atrocities  which  are 
committed  on  the  unfortunate  negroes." 

Now  we  will  suppose  that  some  of  the  scenes 
thus  described  by  an  eye-witness,  come  under  our 
own  notice  from  the  windows  of  our  peaoeful 
domicile.  We  see  the  children  of  Africa  toiling 
among  the  sugar  canes  the  livelong  day,  under 
the  burning  sun  of  the  tropics.  We  see  also 
their  cruel  and  imperious  taskmasters.  We  hear 
at  intervals  the  crack  of  the  whip,  the  yelp  of  the 
blood-hound,  and  the  groan  of  the  lacerated  wretch, 
writhing  under  the  hands  of  his  tormentors.  We 
see  the  canes  carried  in  bundles  to  the  mill,  ami 
listen  to  the  dacJk:  and  roll  of  the  macbine  as  it 
crushes  out  the  ridii  P^lpy  syrup.  The  shades 
of  evening  begin  to  gather,  and  we  peredve  the 
proprietor  of  Uie  domain,  heading  a  long  file  of 
half-chid  negroes,  and  approaching  our  dwelling 
through  a  sap  in  the  hedge.  Every  slave  carries 
a  basket  of  sugar,  the  pn^uce  of  the  estate,  and 
we  are  invited  to  purchase.  But  do  we  purchase 
it?  No!  We  have  pried  into  the  secrets  of  its 
production,  and  we  spurn  it  from  our  presence. 
Lives  there  a  man  or  woman  in  our  island,  in 
whose  bosom  beats  a  genuine  British  heart,  who 
would  not  turn  from  tiie  blood-stained  condiment 
with  disgust,  and  administer  a  sharp  rebuke  to 
the  wreton  that  offered  it? 

But  Porto  Koo  Sugar,  as  well  as  Uiat  of  Cuba 
and  Brazil,  is  frequently  offered  in  Enshmd,  and 
is  bought  and  consumed  by  BritonsT  In  the 
name  of  humanity,  why  and  how  is  this?  Is 
cruelty  less  real  because  we  do  not  see  it,  or  the 
ffroan  less  bitter  because  beyond  our  hearing? 
Let  those  who  consume  such  produce  bear  in  mind 
that  they  put  into  the  gory  palm  of  the  slave- 
holder, though  it  be  by  proxy,  the  golden  coin 
which  fees  him  for  his  barbarity — ^the  prise  which 
tempts  him  to.  pursue  his  hateful  calling — the 
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Jremiam  for  which  he  makes  hearts  siok  and 
omes  desolate  I 
C. — ^I  like  your  earnest  mode*of  handling  the 
subject,  and  assure  jou  that  this  conversation  will 
mdnoe  me  to  examine  it  more  closely. 

A. — ^Before  we  part  allow  me  to  impress  upon 
you,  two  considerations : — 

1.  Although  by  the  noble  act  of  West  India 
Emancipation,  we  struck  the  fetters  off  800,000 
blacks,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  at  the  pre- 
sent time  above  a  miUion  of  slaves  are  toiling  for 
Iff,  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

2.  Any  inoonsisteneies  which  may  attach  to 
the  present  effort  for  dissolving  this  unhappy  sys- 
tem, arise,  not  from  any  defect  in  the  free-labour 
principle,  but  entirely  from  the  false  position  in 
which  we  find  ourselves  placed  by  our  long-4xm- 
tinned  disregard  of  it. 


was  a 


REVIEW   OV    THE    WEATHER 
For  Stk  month  {August,)  1849. 

The  temperature  of  the  month  just  past, 
little  above  the  average,  but  exceedingly  equable; 
the  mean  heat  of  the  coolest  diay  was  70,  and  that 
of  the  warmest  79,  making  a  mean  range  of  9^ 
only  for  the  whole  month.  Rains  have  been  sea- 
sonable, and  the  crops  yet  on  the  ground,  as  com, 
potatoes,  buckwheat,  etc,  are  promising.  The 
market  has  been  well  supplied  with  vegetables, 
and  excepting  peaches,  with  fruit  also.  The  air 
has  been  purer  and  less  sultry  than  is  usual  in 
the  last  month  of  summer,  and  the  health  of  the 
dt^  has  continued  to  improve.  Cholera,  as  an 
epidemic,  has  dis^)peared,  and  no  disease  prevails, 
other  than  such  as  is  conmion  to  the  season. 

While  the  weather  has  been  thus  favourable 
here,  drought  has  prevailed  extensively  to  the 
north  and  east  of  us :  crops  have  materially  suf- 
fered, and  many  mills,  dependant  upon  water 
power,  have  stopped.  At  the  south,  also,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Potomac,  the  country  has  suffered  for 
rain;  the  water  in  that  river  is  said  rarely,  if 
ever,  to  have  been  so  low,  and  the  navigation  of 
the  canal  is  from  this  cause  interrupted. 

As  is  common,  when  disease  prevails  during 
hot  weather,  frequent  rumours  have  reached  us 
during  the  month,  of  unusual  mortality  among 
the  flies;  and  a  few  days  since,  the  sudden  death 
of  many  fish  in  Charles  River,  near  Boston,  ex- 
cited apprehension  in  the  vicinity  where  cholera 
prevailed,  that  this  disease  had  fallen  upon  these 
animals,  and  that  it  indicated  an  increasing 
malignity  in  the  epidemic.  Now,  as  those  phe- 
nomena are  usually  attributed  to  pestilence,  and 
are  by  many  8upp<»ed  to  betoken  evil  to  our  own 
species,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  say,  that  the 
probability  is  very  strong,  if  it  be  not  nearly  cer- 
tain, that  the  great  mortality  in  both  these  cases, 
the  fish  and  the  fiies,  is  solely  attributable  to  the 
universal  heat  of  the  elements  in  which  they 
move ;  to  the  high  temperature  of  the  air  and 
water,  and  not  to  pestilence.  ^  Some  experiment^ 


upon  insects,  made  years  ago,  convinced  the  wri- 
ter that  few,  if  any,  of  this  &mily,  can  long  re* 
sist  a  temperature  of  100,   Fahrenheit.     The 
common  house-fly  retires  from  its  gambols  in  the 
shade  when  the  mercury  is  at  85;   at  90  he 
takes  refuge  in  cellars,  or  other  secluded  and  dark 
recesses,  the  very  places  which  under  other  cir- 
cumstances he  eschews ;  when  confined  to  a  tem- 
perature of  90,  this  insect  is  evidently  distressed; 
and  when  exposed  to  a  heat  of  100,  dies  in  a  few 
minutes.     Hence  the  efficay  of  exposing  woollens 
to  the  mid-day  sun,  to  rid  them  of  moth.    The 
birds  of  the  air,  also,  seem  in  some  way  to  have 
been  taught  the  same  fact.    The  writer  has  been 
interested  in  noticing  from  his  window,  the  move- 
ments in  a  neighbour  s  aviaiy,  where  the  sun  falls 
on  a  small  part  only  of  the  enclosure;  on  this  spot 
the  feathered  tenants,  except  in  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer, are  wont  to  cluster,  and  often,  when  the 
space  is  too  small  for  the  whole,  a  sharp  contest 
will  arise  for  its  possession.     An  American  robin, 
tardus'  migraioriawj  has  for  years  borne   rule 
in  this  colony,  and  takes  care  to  secure,  what 
usually  is  readily  accorded  to  him,  the  most  sunny 
part  of  this  favoured  spot     Here  <<  Dick"  (as  he 
loves  to  be  called,)  will  often,  in  spring  and  early 
sun^mer,  spread  his  winss  to  their  utmost  extent, 
erect  the  feathers  upon  his  back,  and  lie  prostrate 
upon  the  floor  of  the  enclosure,  admitting  thus 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  to  his  feathers  and  skin. 
I  have  seen  him  occupy  this  position  many  min« 
utes  in  succession,  when  the  merenry  was  over 
100  in  the  sun,  and,  until  his  open  mouth  and 
panting  breast  showed  indubitably  that  the  bird 
was  much  oppressed  by  the  heat;  nor  does  be 
cease  this  process  till,  by  turning  upon  his  sides, 
he  has  exposed  every  part  of  his  bodj  to  the  solar 
ray.    When  we  consider  that  pet  birds  are  pecu- 
liarly liable  to  attacks  of  vermin  during  the  close 
confinement  of  winter,  and  that  the  means  this 
bird  used,  though  painful  to  himself,  were  most 
effectually  adapted  to  their  destmclaon,  we  can 
scarcely  fail  rightly  to  interpret  his  otherwise  un- 
accountable movements.    Our  domestic  fowls  also 
are  believed  habitually  to  practise  the  same  thing 
to  accomplish  the  same  end. — Jforih  American 
and  U.  S.  Gazdie. 


RAOOED  OHUROHEB. 

The  experiment  of  establishing  and  maintaining 
^'Ragged  Schools"  in  London,  has  resulted  so 
successfullv  in  reclaiming  large  numbers  of  the 
vicious  and  depraved,  that  it  is  in  contemplation 
to  build  churches  for  religious  instruction  on  the 
same  plan  as  the  schools. 

There  are  few  projects  more  truly  philanthropic 
than  diis — ^for  it  is  intended  to  reach  those  of 
whom  it  might  hitherto  have  been  truly  written, 
<<  the  world  is  not  your  friend,  nor  the  world's 
law,"  and  who  sink  into  the  utmost  depths  of 
poverty  and  depravity;  in  Engknd,  through  th^ 
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abaenoe  of  all  inooDtiTe  to  Yirtae.  It  is  trae  they 
«ffe  in  one  senae  well  educated }  but  it  is  in  the 
maics  of  guilt,  and  their  quick  intelligence 
operates  with  fearful  effect  on  the  side  of  evil. 
It  is  from  their  ranks  the  gallows  draws  its  sacri- 
fices, and  the  prisons  their  tenants.  It  is  with 
and  among  them  that  the  most  brutal  passions  have 
unrestrained  exercise,  and  with  them  that  dime 
things  are  known  only  as  the  means  of  expressing 
imprecations.  It  is  strange  that  in  a  city  like 
London,  where  civilisation  has  reached  an  emi- 
nence, and  religion  has  her  proper  sway,  that  so 
terrible  a  contrast  should  exist  as  that  presented 
by  the  richer  and  poorer  portions  of  the  popular 
tion.  It  would  seem  impossible  to  prevent  the 
influences  which  spring  from  a  well  regulated, 
informed  and  Christian  community  from  penetrat- 
ing of  themselves  into  and  correcting  the  evils 
which  lie  garnered  up  in  the  purlieus  of  the  city, 
but  it  is  not  so ;  and  it  has  been  reserved  as  the 
special  work  of  a  few  philanthropists  to  make  the 
effort  to  call  back  the  erring  and  raise  up  the  fal- 
len. Much  that  is  good  has  arisen  from  their 
efforts,  and  the  example  set  by  them  has  been 
imitated  elsewhere  with  most  beneficial  results. 
The  project  of  constructing  ''  Ragged  Churches'' 
naturally  follows  the  other,  and  claims  an  equal 
place,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  succeed 
entirely. 

We  have  in  our  own  city  a  Ragged  School, 
which  has  been  productive  of  great  good,  even 
though  the  number  of  youth  in  our  bounds  who 
can  be  properly  classed  within  the  spirit  of  the 
institution  is  comparatively  small.  There  are, 
however,  large  numbers  of  those  who  need,  and 
might  be  induced  to  receive  and  treasure  up  reli- 
gious instruction ;  and  we  hope  that  the  same 
spirit  which  is  seeking  to  impart  moral  informa- 
tion to  the  vicious  vouth  who  congregate  in  our 
suburbs,  will  go  farther,  and  provide  religious 
teachings  for  the  more  mature  in  years,  who  are 
equally  degraded  with  the  youth.  The  effect  of 
such  an  establishment  in  mmistering  to  the  peace 
of  the  city  and  the  observance  of  the  laws,  cannot 
be  estimated ;  and  motives  of  prudence  as  well  as 
philanthropy,  should  teach  every  citizen  to  be- 
friend the  friendless,  to  take  away  the  crowd  <^ 
temptations  which  encompass  them,  to  fortify 
their  minds  and  hearts  with  knowledge,  and  in- 
struct them  in  the  truth  that  none  can  be  friendless 
or  portionless  in  this  country  who  are  willing  to 
bbour. — Jfotrik  American  and  U.  S.  Gazdie, 


THE  flounder's  INSTITUTS. 

On  the  morning  after  the  General  Meeting  at 
Ackworth,  an  examination  of  the  students  took 
place  at  the  Flounder's  Institute,  to  which  an 
invitation  was  given  for  Friends  engaged  in 
teaching,  or  otherwise  particularly  interested  in 
education. 

This  new  Institution,  as  our  readers  are  aware, 
is  situated  about  half  a  mile  from  the  school  on 


the  summit  of  a  hill.  Seen  from  Ackworth,  and 
on  the  approach  to  it,  it  has  a  picturesqYie  and 
commanding  appearance ;  and  the  building  itself 
looks  over  a  diversified  and  undulating  country, 
resembling  many  other  rural  districts  on  our 
fruitful  and  well  cultivated  island.  The  edifice 
is  entirely  of  stone,  two  stories  high,  and  of  very 
substantial  architecture ;  it  is  surrounded  by  a 
garden.  The  interior  is  extremely  commodious^ 
every  attention  being  paid  to^the  wants  and  com* 
forts  of  the  fitmily. 

Several  Friends,  including  four  of  the  trustees, 
were  entertained  at  breakfrst,  and  at  9  o'clock,  we 
assembled  in  the  lecture  room.  John  Pease 
opened  the  meeting  with  a  brief  allusion  to  the 
oDJect  of  the  Trust;  after  which  Isaac  Brown,  the 
superintendent,  described  the  course  of  study 
which  had  been  follo^ved  in  this  the  first  Bemoa 
of  the  Institute.  Lectures  and  lessons  had  been 
given  by  him  and  his  coadjutor,  Dr.  Willis,  in 
Greek,  Latin,   German,  French,  Arithmetic,  AU 

fbra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry  and  Mechanics, 
istory  and  G^graphy,  Chemistry,  Botany, 
Geology  and  Natund  Philosophy;  there  had  also 
been  a  course  of  lessons  on  Object-Drawing  by  a 
master  from  Doncaster.  From  an  account  kept 
by  one  of  the  students,  it  appeared  that  he  had 
devoted  to  the  above  pursuits,  and  also  to  the 
study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  between  Eighth 
Month  30th,  1848,  and  Sixth  Month  30th,  1849, 
1880  hours.  Three  previous  examinations  had 
taken  place,  the  most  complete  of  which  lasted 
eight  days. 

The  arrangements  on  the  occasion  of  which  we 
are  speaking,  were  kindly  made  with  a  view  to 
afford  the  visitors  as  much  insight  into  the  course 
and  character  of  the  instruction  as  their  limited 
tarriance  would  permit.  Between  forty  and  ifty 
Friends  were  present  In  the  forenoon,  from  nine 
to  half-past  twelve,  the  students  were  examined 
in  the  various  branches  of  the  Mathematics,  in 
Chemistry,  Greek  and  Historv ;  and  we  nnder* 
stand  that  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  number  of 
visitors  was  much  smaller,  questions  were  put  to 
them  in  Latin,  Grerman,  French,  and  Botany* 
The  impression  which  we  received  from  that  por- 
tion of  the  examination  at  which  we  had  the  plea* 
sure  of  being  present,  much  exceeded  our  antici- 
pations. The  disadvantages  of  a  first  session,  and 
with  young  men  so  very  dissimilar  in  age  and 
previous  habits  and  acquirements,  have  been  most 
successfully  overcome,  and  the  amount  of  learn- 
ing which  has  been  imparted,  with  the  fleneral 
character  of  the  performances,  reflects  the  highest 
credit  on  the  superintendent  and  his  able  assistant. 
Generally  speakio^,  these  two  were  the  only  ex- 
aminers; in  the  historical  questioning,  however^ 
which  relate  to  the  history  of  Borne  during  tho 
Punic  wars,  John  Ford  also  took  part.  The  first 
division  in  Greek  were  reading  the  Crito  of  Plato. 
The  half-hour  devoted  to  Chemistry,  was  enliven- 
ed by  some  simple  experiments,  which 
aoalyied  by  the  pupils. 
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Of  the  blessing  of  which  this  Institatioa  may 
be  made  the  means  to  oar  Society^  we  will  not 
here  speak,  though  we  can  scarcely  imagine  any 
application  of  wealth  more  opportune  to  our  pre- 
sent condition,  than  this  attempt  to  supply  one 
of  our  greatest  and  most  urgent  wants.  We  had 
not  the  opportunity  of  observbg  how  far  that 
most  important  qualification  of  a  teacher,  his  reii* 
gious  and  moral  character,  is  made  the  uppermost 
object  of  regard  and  labour;  but  we  were  glad  to 
hear  that  another  primary  object  in  view,  skill 
in  imparting  knowledge  and  in  the  management 
of  children,  is  likely  to  receive  practical  attention 
daring  the  coming  year.  On  these  still  more 
than  on  the  depth  or  extent  of  communicated 
knowledge,  will  depend  the  usefulness  of  the 
FloundePs  Institute.  B^ore  concluding,  we 
would  suggest  that  a  greater  amount  of  pol^h  in 
ike  manners  of  the  pupils  is  to  be  desired;  and 
we  have  too  good  an  opinion  of  all  the  parties 
ooncemed  in  the  establishment,  to  believe  that 
this  little  hint  will  be  taken  amiss. — London 
Friend, 


From  lb«  British  Friend. 

THIBTr-NINTH  ANNIJAL  REPORT  OF  THE  STATE 

OF  THE    RETREAT, 

An  Institution  at  Bloomfidd,  near  Dublin,  for  persons 
afflicted  teith  disorders  of  the  mind» 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  patients 
under  treatment  during  the  year  ended  Slst  of 
Third  Month,  last:— 

Bflen.  Womea.  Total 

IntheHoase,8l8tof3dmo.,1848, 9      13      22 
Admitted  during  the  year,  8       3        6 


12 

16    28 

Ilea. 

Vonwo. 

Removed  cnrecl, 

0 

2 

Much  improved, 

0 

1 

To  other  asylums, 

2 

0 

Pkd, 

1 

0 

— 

-^   8 

8      6 

IntheHouse,Slstof3dmo.,1849,  9      13    22 

From  the  above  figures  it  will  ba  observed  that 
the  state  of  the  institution,  as  to  its  number  of 
patients,  is  the  same  as  it  was  twelve  months  ago. 
Of  those  admitted  during  the  year,  it  may  be 
stated  that  one  was  removed  ''cured,''  after  a  few 
months'  residence;  two  are  so  far  recovered  as 
to  be  nearly  fit  to  resume  their  acustomed  avoca- 
tions in  social  life;  and  one  is  an  elderly  person 
whose  insanity  is  of  long  standing.  Of  the  other 
two  cases,  one,  though  improved  since  his  admis- 
sion, does  not  give  any  sanguine  expectation  of 
complete  recovery ;  the  other,  a  young  man  about 
thirty-two  years  of  age,  resident  about  five  months 
in  the  institution,  was  removed  by  death  after  a 
few  days'  illness. 

Of  those  removed,  who  were  in  the  institution 
at  last  report^  one  left  in  Fifth  month  completely 


cured,  having  been  resident  about  two  months ; 
and  one  has  returned  to  her  friends,  so  far  restored 
as  to  participate  in  the  enjoyment  of  domestio 
life.  Those  removed  to  other  asylums  were  cases 
admitting  little  or  no  expectation  of  recovery, 
and  it  is  believed  their  removal  was  solely  on  the 
ground  of  economy.  Some  of  the  oases  of  longer 
standing  are  rather  more  hopeful  than  might  have 
been  expected  some  time  ago;  but  the  majority 
are  to  all  appearance  of  such  confirmed  character, 
as  to  preclude  the  hope  of  much^  if  any,  decided 
improvement. 

Thus  it  will  appear,  from  a  review  of  the  cases 
under  treatment  during  the  past  year,  in  donneo- 
tion  with  the  results  above  stated,  that  there  is 
ground  to  believe  the  establishment  is  maintabed 
in  a  good  degree  of  efficiency,  and  has  a  claim  to 
be  ranked  amons  the  best  conducted  asylums 
for  those  afiiicted  with  disorders  of  the  mind. 
The  Committee  would,  however,  again  urge  the 
necessity  of  an  early  removal  to  the  institution  of . 
those  who  may  be  afflicted  with  this  painful 
malady,  experience  clearly  showing  that  in  such 
cases  the  probabilitv  of  cure  is  greatly  increased. 
The  cases  favourably  reported  above  fully  bear 
out  this  observation,  as  they  are,  with  one  excep- 
tion, of  recent  affection. 

In  the  course  of  the  past  year  several  consider- 
able improvements  have  been  effected  on  the 
premises,  both  externally  and  internally;  the 
grounds  have  been  newly  laid  out;  a  full  supply 
of  excellent  water  has  been  obtained  by  sinking  a 
well ;  hot  and  cold  baths  have  been  erected ;  3ie 
economical  arrangements  of  the  domestic  apart* 
mcnt  are  much  improved ;  the  personal  comforts 
of  the  afflicted  inmates  increased;  and  a  regular 
and  varied  supply  of  interesting  and  instructive 
reading  provided  for  them,  which  they  appear  to 
appreciate,  and  which  is  attended  with  beneficial 
effects  upon  their  minds ;  so  that  even  those  whose 
recovery  is  considered  hopeless,  have  their  mental 
condition  so  far  modified  by  the  endeavours  used 
to  alleviate  the  distressing  circumstances  under 
which  they  labour,  as  to  bo  in  possession  of  many 
comforts. 

The  want  of  suitable  premises  and  accommoda- 
tion for  a  superior  paying  class  of  patients  has 
been  felt  for  some  time;  the  Committee  accord* 
ingly  have  lately  concluded  on  making  an  addi> 
tion  of  several  commodious  apartments  to  the 
present  building;  the  work  is  considerably  ad- 
vanced, and  when  completed  will  afford  ample 
accommodation  and  every  requisite  for  those  who 
have  moved  in  more  affluent  circles. 

Our  fiiend  Nathaniel  Pasco,  who  for  many 
years  filled  the  office  of  superintondent,  and  his 
niece,  Louisa  Adamson,  who  acted  for  some  time 
as  matron,  having  vacated  their  situations  in 
Seventh  Month  last,  the  Committee  accepted  a 
proposal  from  John  Moss,  of  Sheffield,  and  Mar- 
garet his  wife,  to  fill  those  offices,  and  it  is  hoped 
the  services  of  these  Friends  will  be  valuable  to 
ihe  insUtution. 
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The  aooounts  of  the  past  year  have  been  ex- 
amined, and  exhibit  a  small  increase  in  the  pro- 
perty of  the  establishment. 

The  annual  report  of  the  attending  phTsioian 
has  been  presented  to  the  Committee;  tnis  dooa- 
ment  is  comprehensiye,  having  referenoe  to  all 
who  are,  or  who  have  been  patients  daring  the 
past  twelve  months ;  but  it  does  not  appear  neees- 
sary  to  present  any  partionlar  portion  of  it  to  the 
General  Meeting  at  this  time. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Oommittee, 

HSNBY  RUBBELt. 

BiomfleU^  mar  DubUn,  ^tkqfUk  nunUk^  1849. 

The  followiag  linet  were  addrewed  to  Doctor  Adam 

Clark,  while  he  wu  engaged  in  the  Shetland  Islandty 

oa  a  miationary  visit,  in  1826|  by  A  poetess  of  one  of 

those  islands. 

TO  DR.  ADAM  CLARK. 

.    <«  Let  Umb  girt  glory  unto  the  Loi4,  aai  dftcltw  Hit  Malta 
ta  tbe  Ulaiidi> 

And  hast  thou,  geaeroos  stranger,  come 
From  blooming  scenes  where  nature  smiles. 

And  left  thine  own  delightfal  home, 
To  visit  Thule's  barren  isles  7 

What  tempted  thee  to  come  so  far, 
A  wanderer  from  the  land  of  bliss  7 

To  brave  the  elemental  war 
Of  such  a  stormy  shore  as  this  7 


'Twas  not  the  insatiate  thirst  of  go1d» 
Nor  proud  ambition's  loftier  aim } 

Kor  brighter  regions  to  behold. 
Nor  ttadiecoTered  lands  to  clain:i« 

No ;  it  was  still  a  loftier  aim, — 

'Twas  Christian  zeal  and  Christian  love; 
•  A  bright  and  never-dying  flame, 
Pure,  holy,  harmless,  from  above. 

Blest  is  the  man  whose  holy  breast 
Enshrines  this  spark  of  life  Divine  ( 

Blest  is  his  home— his  family  blest : 
Such  bliss  belongs  to  thee  and  thine. 

Such  bliss  on  earth  thy  portion  be, 

And  everlasting  bliss  above  $ 
When  Death  shall  set  thy  spirit  free. 
To  live  with  God  in  realms  of  love. 
Lermciy  1826. 

SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 


Ettrops.— The  steamer  Niagara  brings  news  to 
the  25th  ult.  The  deaths  in  London  during  the 
previous  week  ware  S,230,  of  which  1,2S0  were 
from  cholera.  In  Liverpool,  the  whole  number  was 
943,  of  whioh  582  were  from  cholera.  The  deaths 
from  cholera  in  England,  Scotland  and  Wales  daring 
the  week,  numbered  3,279. 

From  Hungary,  the  accounts  are  that  the  Hnn- 
^rians  were  totally  defeated  at  Temeswar  and  in 
Transylvania,  and  Georgey's  army  having  passed 
the  Russians  at  Grosswardein,  on  the  march  to  the 
South,  it  would  seem  that  the  Hungarian  forces  had 
been  nearly  all  driven  into  the  neighbourhood  of 
Arad,  and  there  nearly  surrounded  by  their  enemies. 
It  is  asserted  that  the  Diet  appointed  Georgey  dic- 
tator,and  then  dissolved  itselt;  that  Georgey.  with  tt  ucau  t\ 
about  40^000  men,  surrendered  to  Paskiewitcn ;  that '  Com  65o. 


Kossuth,  Bem,  and  several  other  chieftains,  -with 
the  remnants  of  the  army,  fled  towards  the  Turkish 
frontier;  and  it  is  even  said  that  the  principal  leaders 
had  crossed  it,  and  gone  to  Orsova.    If  tnis*  intelli- 

gmoe  can  be  relied  on,  it  would  appear  that   the 
nngarian  Re|>ubiic  has  been  completely    over* 
thrown,  but  as  it  comes  to  ns  through  Rnssiaia  and 
Austrian  channels,  it  may  prove  ffreatiy  exac^gerated. 
The  town  of  Temeswar,  though  long  besieged  by 
the  HuQgarians.  iiad  not  be«n  taken  by  th-em. 
During  the  siefO,  although  but  300  of  the  garrison 
had  been  killed  bv  the  fire  of  the  assailants^  2,400 
died  of  fever.'  ana  2,000  more  were  sick  when  the 
place  was  relieved.    A  number  of  towns  have  been 
bamed  by  the  Russians  and  Anstrians  dnring  the 
war;  among  others,  Losonez,  in  the  North,  and 
Csongrad.  on  the  Theiss.  north  of  Szegedin. 

The  following  are  said  to  be  among  the  provisions 
of  a  bill  which  nas  been  favourably  reported  upon 
by  a  committee  of  the  Portuguese  Cnamoer  of  Peers. 
The  children  of  slaves,  born  after  the  date  of  the 
passage  of  the  bill,  shall  be  free  from  their  births  ; 
all  slaves  who  enter  any  territory  or  ship  of  Portn« 
gal^  after  the  passage  of  the  bill,  shall  be  free;  but 
while  the  ship  remains  in  port,  they  are  amenable 
to  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  if  carried  out  of  por^ 
though  the  slaves  shall  be  free,  the  persons  who 
enti^  or  carried  them  away  shall  be  responsible 
for  their  value.    Slaves  acoompan^ng  foreign  em* 
bassies  may  be  held  as  slaves  while  the  embassy 
remains,  but  will  be  set  free  if  they  remain  in  Por- 
tuguese territory  after  the  embassy  has  left.    The 
transportation  of  slaves  from  Porttiguese  ports  is 
strictly  prohibited.    All  slaves  who  are  the  pro- 
perty of  the  State,  are  declared  free  on  the  passage 
of  tne  law,  and  odiera  becoming  so  are  free  imme- 
diately thereupon.  Etery  person  is  to  be  considered 
free  unless  he  can  be  legally  proved  to  be  a  slave. 
In  all  oltra-marine  Portuguese  colonies,  slaves  must 
be  registered,  or   they  will  be  accounted  free. 
Slaves  may  at  any  time  be  emancipated  at  a  price 
fixed  by  arbitrators,  one-half  of  whom  shall  be  ap- 
.pointed  by  the  master,  and  the  other  half  by  the 
civil  authorities. 

The  Peace  Congress  had  commenced  its  sittings 
in  Paris.  A  number  of  American  delegates  were 
present.    Victor  Hugo  was  chosen  President. 

Later. — Since  the  above  was  in  type,  dates  to 
the  1st  inst.  have  been  received  by  the  Europa. 
Mortality  in  Lonidsn  for  the  present  week  2,479  ] 
cholera  1276.  Of  Liverpool  682:  cholera  408.  The 
news  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Hungariaris  seems  to 
be  fully  confirmed.  Comom,  however,  still  holds 
ont.  It  is  announced  that  Venice  capitulated  on  the 
22d  ult. 

Cholera. — ^But  few  reports luive  been  published, 
during  the  last  week.  The  disease  does  not  appear 
to  be  now  severely  prevalent  in  any  part  of  our 
country.  In  New  York,  on  the  4th,  1 1  deaths  were 
reported.  Boston,  4th,  9  deaths :  9th  and  lOth,  17 
deaths.  For  the  week  ending  on  tne  8th,  205  deaths, 
61  cholera.  Lowell,  1st  and  2d  inst ,  10  deaths. 
Rochester^  3d.  4  deaths.  Montreal,  2d  and  3d,  5 
deaths.  Philaaelphia,  for  the  week  endins  8th  inst, 
214  interments;  cholera  asphyxia  16;  cholera  in- 
fantum 14 ;  dysentery  29 ;  consumption  of  the  lungs 
18.     Adults  87  ;  children  127. 

Philadelphia  Market,  11th  inst. — Flour  rates 
from  $5  to  5.25  per  barrel,  for  export ',  S5.25  to  $5.50 
for  city  use.  Ryefiour  and  com  meal  S3.20to$3.25. 
Wheat,  red  $1  05  per  bushel^  white$ll.l2  to  $1.15. 
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